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Rest Books Published For Automo- 


Five Complete and 


bilists and Motorcyclists ** pisttet works 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest values of 
their kind on the market. 


Works are almost indispensable to—OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERA- 
TORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN OR REPAIRMEN. 


While technical, are written in simple language. Practical and convenient works of refer” Z 
ence. Used as part of Standard Courses at leading Automobile Schools in the United States. 4 
Approved and recommended by many of the leading American motor car makers and their 
agents. Thisrecommendation is a guarantee of the educational value of these works. 


The A.B.C, of Motor Car Operation, .50c | The A.B,.C. of Battery Ignition Systems 

The A.B.C. of Internal Combustion, En- 1 ave ce ecare at dtotuelereialele ler S/S oo 259 
gine, Maintenance and Repairs. ..25¢ | 

The A.B.C. of Magneto Ignition Sys- | *The A.B.C. of Aerial Navigation, a work 
(Cy Onn aboaoooaineboodonanocoondgos 15c J that is up-to-date................ 50c 


*In this book the Engineering Science as applied to Construction of Aerial 
Craft and the Essential Principals Governing Aviators are Summarized. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


| W. J. TAYLOR Ltd., Book Dept., Woodstock, Ontario, Canada | | 
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You Who Cannot Go, do Your 
“Bayonet Exercise with a Bristol 


Advance and retreat, side step and guard, parry and thrust, lunge and butt 
strike—fishing makes every muscle in your body tingle and quiver in the 
Same way. Jf we must take months and months of precious time to build 
up the soldier’s body, ‘is it not important and a patriotic duty. for every- 
one of us who cannot g0 to take the time and make the patriotic 
effort to put ourselves in the most perfect physical and men- 
tal fitness for carrying the extra burdens which the war 
puts upon us? Don’t break down and become _—— 
a liability. Fish mornings, nights, holi- “4 
days, and week-ends and make this 
a fishing vacation. Eat fish and Se a 
save meat and wheat. 2 
Catch all the fish 
you can. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


— have just the right shape, hang, re- 

yg siliency, snap, durability and beauty of 
Po - workmanship and finish to make them not 
wns only the most popular but the most practical 


and successful fishing rodsito be had anywhere 
at any price. There is a special “Bristol” to 
suit your purse, your locality and your kind 
of fishing. $3.50, up. Buy a “Bristol” for your 
boy so that he can supply the family with 
fish, thereby saving meat and wheat for the 
fighters at the front. 


ee : MEEK and Blue Grass, REELS 


“Bristol” 


Meek 
Catalog are tools of such superb materials, designing and 
FREE workmanship that the most eapert and most ex- 


perienced successful fishermen use them with 
that absolute confidence that comes only through 
association in many hard won victories. Your 
dealer—if he knows—can tell you all about these 
rods and reels. If he is not keen to serve you, 
you can order them ty mail direct from the 
makers at catalog prices plus the regular 3% 
wartax. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


32 Horton Street - - Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL, B, BEKEART CO,, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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ndications are that a very large 
I number of tourists, canoeists, 
campers and anglers will visit the 
Algonquin Park of Ontario this year. 
_ Many inquiries have already been 
received by the authorities regarding 
the prospects for spring fishing, which 
are considered excellent, indeed good 
sport is anticipated throughout the 
year—while many reservations have 
already been made at the Highland 
- (nn, which opens June 15th, and 
at the log cabin camps, Nominigan 
Camp and Camp Minnesing, which 
open June 29th., also at Mowat 
Lodge and the Algonquin Hotel. 
; The growing popularity of the 
_ great reserve shows that the action 
of the Ontario government in pro- 
viding a virgin wilderness within 
striking distance of civilization and 
city life, as a national playground, 
has been widely appreciated. The 
Dominion has several beautiful na- 
tional parks, but for the most part 
they are in the far west, a considerable 
distance from the large centres of 
population. The Algonquin Park, on 
the other hand, is in the very heart 
of the Dominion’s most populous 
province, and yet it is as wild and 
-as unspoiled as any of the parks in 
i Here the 


can get out into the big open space, 
brush away the mental cobwebs 
and feel the red bloed course through 


PISHING 4 AND CANOEING IN. 
ALGONQUIN PARK 


WALTER THORNTON. 


the veins once more. : 

When you step from the train 
at one of the little stations in the 
park you feel at once the “bite” 
in the air—redolent with balsam, 
pine and spruce. The area of the 
park is roughly four thousand square 
miles, and it has been a reserve 
since 1893. The whole area is heavily 
wooded and the wild life within 
its borders has increased so wonder- 
fully that it- is hardly possible to 
walk a quarter of a mile along the 
bush road without sighting red deer 
or other forest denizens. Beside al- 
most every open lake or stream one 
comes upon busy beaver colonies, 
either at work or at play. Mink 
scurry busily about on rock ledges, 
while little red squirrels flit warily 
from tree to tree and are so tame that 
they will come to your camp and 
pry off the lid of your biscuit tin. 
There are birds of almost every 
species from the ocean seagull to 
the timid robin, the loon and the 
hermit thrush. If one penetrates 
well into the wilds one may hear 
the howl of the wolf and feast one’s 
eye upon an occasional moose or 
otter. From the reserve, the province 
has been obtaining, during the past 
few months, alarge supply of venison 
and beaver meat. 


One feature of the park which 
marks it out from other national 
playgrounds on this continent is 
its great system of natural waterways, 
There are actually, by the count. 


The whole family goes into camp im Algonquin Park now-a-days 


over a thousand beautiful lakes within 
this one reserve and these are joined 
together by streams navigable by 
canoe or are connected by _ short 
and easy portages over good trails 
blazed through the forests. These 
lakes furnish the angler with the 
finest fishing the heart could desire. 
In the evening at the Highland 
Inn or Nominigan or Miunnesing 
Camps, when the day’s catches are 
exhibited, you may look upon trout 
and bass and other fresh water game 
fish such as the angler dreams of, 
and many of these have been caught 
by visitors who never cast a line 
until they entered the park a few 
days before. 

The waters of the lake are deep 
and translucent, filled with the gam- 
iest of the game species of fish, black 
bass, three and four pounders, and 
salmon trout tipping the scales at 
10 and 12 pounds are plentiful in 
the waters south of the railway line, 
while north of the railway bass are 
not found. The rivulets and streams 
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are alive with the gamiest of speckled 
trout, the col waters giving them 
fighting tendencies which delight the 
heart of the most ardent angler. 
Salmon and speckled trout are found 
in the lakes north of the railway, 
and excellent fishing 1s assured in 
any of these waters. During the 
months of May and June, the trout 
fishing is at its best, the speckled 
beauties rise to the fly, and are 
most voracious for the “Parmachene 


Belle,’ “‘Red Ibis’ and ‘“‘Montreal.” 
During the month of June and the 
first ten days of July, black flies 
are rather troublesome, and anglers 
should provide themselves with any 
of the many preventives against 
this pest. After sunset the flies 
do not bother, but during the day- 
time they are active and annoying. 
The excellent fishing, however, that 
awaits the keen sportsman offsets 
any discomforts of this nature. In 
mid-summer, successful  still-fishing 
in these cool waters is assured, 
the salmon and speckled trout being 
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freely taken in twenty to thirty 
feet of water, and the black bass 
in their customary haunts. In the 
months of July, and August, when 
the majority of people take their 
holidays, the fishing is good in these 
waters, but other bait than the 
fly must be used for the bass and 
salmon trout, though the speckled 
trout rise to the fly in the streams 
and shallow brooks. Copper wire 
lines, a couple of hundred feet long 
with live minnow bait and a good 
heavy reel on a steel bass rod, seem 
to be the most effectual tackle for 
killing salmon trout, and no difficulty 
is experienced in landing the number 
allowed each fisherman under the 
Government regulations. The very 
best fishing months in this region 
are May, August, September and 
October. Bait is plentiful, and 
can be procured readily in almost 
all of the lakes with a dip net or 
small hooks. 

Probably the best point for the 
canoeist and camper who wish to 
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‘‘do’”’ the Park is to go in at Joe 
Lake station, where the route through 
the chain of lakes, running north 
and south properly begins. Another 
point of ingress is Algonquin Park 
station, where is situated the “park 
headquarters” and the Highland Inn. 
These are on the shores of Cache 
Lake, one of the prettiest sheets 
of water in the reservation. This 
is within easy distance of many 
small lakes where good fishing is 
found, and a capital place to start 
in for Lakes Porcupine, Bonnechere, 
Ragged, Louisa, Pen and many others, 
outside as well as in the Park, where 
the scenery is grand, and where 
the fish grow to big proportions. 
In the early summer—May and 
June—the fishing in Cache Lake, 
the Madawaska River, Cranberry 
Lake, White’s Lake, Source Lake, 
Hillyard Lake, Head Lake and many 
others pools and streams within a 
few minutes walk of headquarters, 
is unexcelled. From Cache Lake 
many excursions can be taken into 
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There are ideal camping sites for the canoeist and fisherman in Algonquin Park. 
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the forest wilds. One of the best 
is. to the south of the district, pro- 
ceeding westward through Cache Lake, 
entering a branch of the Madawaska 
River, navigable for some little dis- 
tance into White’s Lake, a beautiful 
body of water which is crossed to 
the first portage—a short trail to 
Beaver Pond. A quarter of a mile 
paddle across this pond brings you 
to another portage 100. yards long, 
at the end of which lies Little Island 
Lake, lovely in its natural beauties 
and picturesque in all itssurroundings. 
One mile across this lake a portage 
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of 200 yards to a small pond is found, 
after crossing, which another portage 
of one-quarter of a mile is taken 
to reach Smoke Lake. This lake 
is quite large, comparing it with 
the other lakes in the district, and 
is about four and one half miles 
long, with a width averaging from 
a third of a mile to two miles in some 
places. The bosom of Smoke Lake 
is beautified by the islands, and the 
shores of the mainland are high and 
well wooded. The fishing is good, 
and magnificent camp sites are found 
at many points and on all the islands. 
This lake offers a good location for 
a permanent camp site for a few 
days; and many trips of not more 
than a day’s duration can be made 
from camp,:leaving in the morning 
and returning at night. Here is 
located the well-known Nominigan 
Camp Hotel. From Smoke Lake 
a very interesting and _ profitable 
trip is south into Ragged Lake, 
thence into Porcupine Lake. Bear 
Lake, the three Bonnechere Lakes, 
Crooked Lake, Lake Louisa, Bound- 
ary and Head Lakes, into Cache 
Lake, the starting point. The most 
enthusiastic fisherman will find sport 
to his heart’s content. From Ragged 


Lake, a portage of about one-quarter — 


of a mile into Porcupine Lake is 
over a lumber slide, which makes 
the task easy, and when you know 
that at the end of the slide, where 
the rivulet leads from one lake to 
another, capital speckled trout are 
caught in goodly numbers, the short 
distance to traverse is not considered. 
Ragged Lake is very beautiful, and, 


as its name suggests, the contour 


of its shores is irregular and made 
up of innumerable bays and inlets. 
Good salmon trout fishing is its 
attraction. 

There are scores of trips to be 
made in Algonquin Park equally 
as interesting as this. Months may 
be spent in this region with new 
trips over new lakes each day. 
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ANOTHER RECORD OF A CRUISE ON 
THE KAWARTHA LAKES 


GORDON H. GRAHAM 


say, on the Scugog River, to 
the ‘Store’ at Juniper Island, 
Stoney Lake, is, by water, about 40 
miles: The route traverses the most 
beautiful part of the Kawartha Lakes 
and with good weather is an ideal 


Foss. the thriving town of Lind- 


~day’s trip for a small, medium-speed 


launch. 


Being a water enthusiast and the 
proud possessor of a small motor- 
boat I decided one day to take ad- 
vaniage of the first holiday.that 
came along and avail myself of the 
pleasure of the trip. I had not long 
to wait and one cloudy morning in 
July the lockmaster at Lindsay, with 
many a warning’as to the rough 
weather that the day held in store, 
let me through the lock. I had 
occasion to wish later that I had paid 
more attention to the lockmaster’s 
prognostication of evil weather but 
as I judged that I was as gooda 
weather prophet as the next fellow 


- I set sail from Lindsay with a light 


heart. My reputation as a prophet 
got a severe jolt before the trip was 
finished and the wife said—but that 
is irrevalent. My wife, who is as 
keen a boatman as myself, insisted 
en bringing with us her little Pek- 
ingese spaniel and the little dog 
yapped at everybody and everything 
we passed on our trip down the Scu- 
gog. Believe me, for a continual 
outburst of sound a Ford has nothing 
on a Peke. The pup had a grouch 
engendered no doubt by the fact 
that, in the hurry of preparation, 
we had forgotten his breakfast. 

tried to remedy the omission by 
surreptitiously slipping him a pit of 
compression grease but friend wife 
happened to glance around and the 
attempt was a failure. I don’t know 
what effect the grease would have 
had on the dog but I was hopeful. 
The little launch behaved wonder- 
fully. Built of cypress, 19 feet in 
length by 5 ft. beam and engined 
with a Fairbanks-Morse single cyl- 


inder, 54 H.P. motor, she was an 
ideal small family cruising launch 
and but for her seaworthy qualities 
this literary gem might be lost to 
the world. Good little ‘Tomigee.’ 
She wasn’t much to look at; her lines 
while safe and comfortable were more 
those cf a floating bath-tub than those 
of the Gold Cup winner, ‘Miss De- 
troit’, but her reliable little engine 
shoved her along at about 7 M.P.H. 
with an occasional spurt of perhaps 
a mile per hour faster each time she 
struck a stump. I never had a sat- 
isfactory explanation as to why the 
boat accelerated her speed each time 
she struck an obstacle but it never | 
failed unless we ran high and dry. 
I know she ran faster on account ot 
the revolutions of the flywheel. I 
counted them. They were rather 
speedy, being about 400 per minute 
normally and increasing to 450 per 
minute on the stumps. My method 
of counting is as follows:— 


Selecting a clear stretch I take out 
my Ingersoll and wait till the second 
hand is at zero. Now the speed 
with which the wheel turns over will 
not permit of my counting above 
the single numbers so I divide the 
revolutions into units of ten and 
count in this manner. “One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, one—one, two, three, four, five, 


six, seven, eight, nine, /wo,—one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, three,” etc., etc. What 


I have just counted would be thirty 
revolutions—three units of ten. Do 


‘you get the idea? The wife never 


could understand the system at all 
and I guess it made her mad because 
she always found some interesting 
object like a crane, a bunch of weeds 
or a dead fish to point out to me every 
time I had got decently started count- 
ing. Of course this would throw me 
out and I would have to wait until 
the second hand covered zero again. 
Perhaps, while I had my eyes off 
the course, ‘Tomigee’ would run into 
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the weeds or strike another stump, 
thus throwing my calculations all 
out again. 

But to get back to the trip. Friend 
wife seated herself in a small wicker 
chair which I had bought for the 
occasion and she put ‘Jimmy’ the 
Peke, in her lap. All went well until 
we had passed under the C.P.R. 
bridge which spans the Scugog about 
a mile below Lindsay, and then the 
wife remembered that she had for- 
gotten our lunch. She put ‘Jimmy’ 
down and started a search among the 
bacgage in the faint hope that she 
may have put the grub there by mis- 
take. The dog, left to himself, start- 
ed on a tour of investigation and land- 
ed up against the flywheel. 

He started sniffing at it and then, 
apparently satisfied that it was harm- 
less, wandered around the back of 
the engine. I was very disappointed 
to see the pup leave the flywheel 
as I was expecting interesting de- 
velopments. But the dog found some 
right away. There was a muffled 
yelp, a squeal and a dull thump. 
Friend wife dropped the bag she was 
holding and the contents littered the 
floor. She shrieked at me to save 
the dog, who, she was sure, was killed. 
(Isn’t tha. logic?) I left the steering 
wheel to itself and made a dash for 
the back of the boat. The Peke, 
covered with grease and dirt, but 
more scared than hurt, lay beside 
the pump with every particle of wind 
krocked out ef his fuzzy little body. 
It took him some time to get his wind 
back but when he did he was in 
excellent voice. 


Satisfied that ‘Jimmy’ had wander- 
ed on some whirling bit of the ma- 
chinery and was not hurt I picked 
him up and started back to the wheel 
but in passing by the engine I in- 
advertently rested my hand on the 
spark plug. I removed it right away 
and then—sat down. The wife also 
sat down, hard. had 
struch a ‘dead-head.’ 

.-To the uninitiated the word ‘dead- 
head’ will mean nothing but to any- 
one who knows ithe Kawartha Lakes 
the word has a sinister and ugly 
sound. A ‘dead-head’ is an outlaw 
among logs. Among the millions ot 


““Tomigee’ 
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feet of timber that is floated down the — 


Kawartha lakes each year in the big 
boom, a certain number of the logs 
become water-soaked. They sink be- 
low the boom and float around the 
lakes until their heavy end strikes 
bottom. Then they commence their 
career as a menace to navigation. 
The lighter, or floating end, sticks 
either just above the water or just 
below it and woe betide the luckless 
craft that strikes one of these pests 
‘dead on.’ Given sufficient speed a 
launch will poke a hole right through 
her bottom and even with a launch 
of only moderate speed the jar is 
apt to be severe. ‘Tomigee’ swerved 
off to one side and came to a stop, in 
the weeds her propellor, a round mass 
of vegetation, slowly revolving. 


A hasty examination of the bow 
disclosed the fact that a large patch 
of paint had been scraped off but no 
other damage had been done. I 
turned off the ‘juice’ and the wheel 
stopped revolving. Then ensued a 
scene which fills passing boatmen 
with glee. L, rolled up my sleeves 
as far as they would go (and it wasn’t 
far enough by a matter of about six 
inches), leaned over the stern and 
pulled weeds off the wheel in hand- 
fuls. The ubiquitous passer-by ap- 
peared, turned off his motor so that 
I could better hear him scoff, and 
then pursued his malevolent way. 
That was the only portion of the 
trip in which I found my wife’s pres- 
ence an encumbrance. I had a lot 
of things to say to that fresh boatman 
but Friend wife’s presence forbade 
it. Besides, one lacks the dignity 
essential to repartee when one is 
standing on one’s head in the back 
of a small boat. 

With the wheel cleared ‘Tomigee’ 
started serenely on down the Scugog. 
But I had to stop every once in so 
often to remove more weeds, the 
lower river being simply a channel 
cut between two banks of weeds. As 
a consequence the channel is more 
or less overrun with patches of float- 
ing vegetation which add neither to 
the beauty of the river nor to the 
state of one’s temper. ’ 

Below the C.P.R. bridge the high 
banks which line the stream give 


a 


side. 
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place to acre on acre of flat marshy 
ground and the channel winds in 
and out through a mass of weeds 
which stretch for miles on either 
At each turn in the channel 
a small pyramidical light-house is 
situated and one can see the whole 
fourteen lighthouses from almost any 
part of the river. It gives one a 
curious feeling to sail down the lower 
Scugog as the weed beds appear like 
a huge green field and approaching 
steamers seem to be sailing on the 
dry land. 

- Seven or eight miles below Lindsay 
the river widens into Sturgeon Lake 
and it was blowing mightily when we 
struck the open expanse of clear 
water. The wind was behind us 
however, and I anticipated no diffi- 
culty in arriving at Bobcaygeon, 
eleven miles further down. 

Now in these shallow waters it 
does not take much of a wind to kick 
up a sea and before we reached Pleas- 
ant Point there was quite a roll on, 
the wheel starting to race between 
extra large waves. Ata point oppos- 
ite the third concession of Verulam 
Township-I had to turn into shore as 
I was afraid of having the ever- 
roughening water climb in over the 
back of the boat. My intention had 
been to make straight down the lake 
to a large island that lies out about 
a. mile from Birch Point but the 
condition of the lake precluded this 


-possibility and I ran down along the 


southern sh?re, keeping as close to 
shore as I could. 

There were no other launches on 
the lake and our pitching and tossing 
created quite a commotion among the 
people who saw us from the shore. 
Fortunately for us, my wife and I are 
good sailors and the only discomfort 
we experienced was from the gasses 
trom the exhaust being blown into 
our faces by the following wind. The 
Peke, however, was frankly ill and 
he lay, dirty and wet, a little bundle 
of concentrated wretchedness, on the 
floor at our feet. I knew how he felt. 


‘I crossed the Bay of Biscay with the 


First Contingent and was afflicted 
with ‘mal de mer’ for the first and 
only time in my life. 


Rounding Birch Point a_ wave, 
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larger than. any we had yet struck, 
threatened to overturn us, but by 
good fortune I managed to get the 
boat clear and we sailed into the com- 
paratively calm waters of the upper 
Bobcaygeon River without having 
shipped a drop of water. 

Our spirits rose as the waver grew 
calmer and, as the sun came our from 
behind grey clouds, we became posi- 
lively exuberant. Even the dog gave 
a dispirited yap or two at a passing 
CeRResitrains 

We pulled in to the wharf at Bob- 
caygeon just in time for dinner and 
we did wonders with the food that 
was set before us. Had we known 
what was in store for us before food 
again passed our lips we might have 
been able to dispose of a bit more 
grub. 3 

The lock at ’Caygeon is a bad one 
and the lockmaster certainly deserves 
all the money that goes with the job. 
I don’t know what his salary is but 
it is not enough. I wouldn’t take 
on his job for the profits of a pork- 
packer. 

The current above the lock is so 
swift that several men with the aid 
of a large block and tackle are re- 
quired to open the gates. Some time 
during the past summer one of the 
large, squared posts by which the 
lock is opened and closed was broken 
in two by the pressure. And these 
posts are of solid wood, eighteen 
inches thick. Z 

There were a number of ‘lumber- 
jacks’ around the lock when we went 
through who were very much in- 
terested in the Peke. They had a 
scrubby bull-terrier with them which 
they offered t> match agains. my dog 
and it was only when we had safely 
cleared the lower gates and were 
well on our way down the river that 
the wife’s breathing returned. to 
normal. 

The afternoon promised to be ideal 
for motor-boating as we sailed down 
the lower ’Caygeon. Hidden by tall 
limestone banks we scarcely felt a 
puff of the gale that was blowing up 
Pigeon Lake. The sun shone Poin 
a practically cloudless sky and all 
seemed to auger well for the con- 
tinuation of the trip, though as we 
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cleared the light-house and sailed 
out into Pigeon, I knew that there 
was a more than ordinary swell run- 
ning. 

It grew rapidly rougher as we crept 
out into the lake. We had the waves 


against us this time, but, content with 


‘Tomigee’s’ performance of the morn- 
ing, I anticipated no trouble. 


A mile or so down the lake from 
*Caygeon, along the west shore, are 
a little group of islands and it was 
my intention to make for them and 
from their shelter make a break across 
the lake to Gannon’s Narrows, but 
long before I reached the islands I 
was exerting every muscle to keeping 
the little boat top-side up on the 
waves. 


~The wind blew with such force 
that I dared not turn the boat’s nose 
from a direct course to windward 
and I decided io keep on down the 
middle of the lake, expecting the 
waves to get smaller as we neared 
their starting point. “Tomigee’ was 
by this time doing all sorts of fancy 
nose diving. At times her bow rear- 
ed like a bucking horse and the entire 
stern deck would be under water, 
drowning the exhausi. Then down 
she would come kerwallop on a wave 
and the sea would pour over the 
deck until it reached the combing. 
Sometimes it continued on over the 
combing and sat down in my lap 
or spread itself affectionately over 
my entire person. At such times, 
the screw would be out of water-and 
racing like an electric fan. The wind 
lifted® the entire tops of waves off 
and threw them into the boat leaving 
us beth gasping for breath and 
drenching everything in their path. 
When this performance started, my 
first thoughts were for the spark- 
plug, but I need not have worried. 
Throughout the entire trip the little 
Fairbanks motor never missed a beat 
although coil and battery were, at 
times, quite submerged. 


Meanwhile my subdued partner 
sat shivering under a raincoat with a 
half-drowned dog in her lap. Under 
her feet a heterogeneousmass of maga- 
zines, cushions and oil cans sloshed 
back and forth with the motion of 
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‘ankles were buried in water and I 


the water jin the boat. Ai times he 


noticed with alarm that the boat 
was not responding lightly to the 
running swell. She would dive into 
a wave, hesitate, and then attempt 
another dive as the water in her hull 
caught the bow deck. ; 


The water rose until it reached 
the level »f the fly wheel but above 
this point it never rose. As soon as 
a wave struck the rapidly revolving 
wheel, the engine would act as a 
centrifugal pump and the wheel just 
simply scooped that water up and 
sent it over the side. It resembled, 
at times, a watery fire-works. 

After about half an hour of this 
and with the sea showing no signs 
of settling down, I decided to make 
a break for the eastern shore and 
between larger waves I covered a 
large part ort the distance. Every 
time I saw a ‘sockdolager’ coming, 
I quartered it and so prevented a 
large part of that particular wave 
from continuing down the lake with 
us. It would have been madness 
to have attempted to take some of 
these waves head-on. We would 
have been swamped to a moral cer- 
tainty. Friend wife was all this time 
exeruing all her strength to keeping 
in the middle of the boat. At times 
she attempted a suggestion but the 
remark was invariably choked at its 
inception by a playful bit of wave. 
Poor little Jimmy was a very frighten- 
ed dog. I was a bit uneasy myself 
but I overheard my wife say to a 
friend, a few days later, “My dear, 
we had such fun coming down Pigeon 
Lake.”’ And yet some people would 
hold the vote from them! 


By judicious steering I was enabled 
to get to leeward of a small, rocky 
island about a mile north of Jacob’s. 
This rock lies about one hundred 
yards from shore and behind it, for 
the first time since leaving ’Caygeon, 
I was able to draw a full breath. 

It was ‘A Little bit of Heaven’ 
after what we had come through and 
we retired behind a convenient clump 
of bushes and changed our clothes. 
Everything in the launch had been 
pretty well soaked and the only 
articles that I found dry enough to 


put on were a pair of bedroom slippers 
md a bathing suit. The wife found 
an entire dry outfit in her bag and, 
after arranging her hair and donning 
_ the new clothes, she said she felt 
* ‘sreat.’ The remainder of our wet 
things we placed on a flat rock where 
the sun could get at them but where 
the wind was not powerful enough 
to blow them into the lake. 
ri We had to wait on that rock for 
5 three long hours before the lake look- 
ed calm enough to tackle again and 
g during the period of waiting I pumped 
z out several barrels of water from the 
launch and dried the coil and batter- 
ies in the wind and by sundown 
things were ship-shape again. It was 
getting dark as we entered Gannon’s 
Narrows and as we swung around a 
_ bend and came in sight of the floating 
bridge the bridge tender was busy 
taking in some laundry off a line 
swung between his shack and the 
end of one of the bridge supports. 
I gave two loud toots on a tin whistle 
that I had bought in Lindsay for 
just this use and the bridge tender, 
at the signal, came down the path to 
open the floating draw. Just as I 
was about to turn off the switch, 
preparatory to stopping at the draw, 
my wife clutched me by the arm and 
gasped “Gordon, we have left all 
~ our wet clothes on that island.’ I 
- looked around the launch. Sure 
enough we had come without our 
clothes and must perforce turn back 
to the island. 


I forgot about the bridge tender as 

TI turned the boat’s head up Pigeon 
Lake again. I don’t know what 
‘and of a trick the old fellow thought 
I was playing on him but I left him 
there on the bridge winding on the 
cable that opens the draw. What 
hesaid, when he finally had the bridge 
- ~ open and was waiting for me to come 
through and then found that I had 
“retraced my course—I leave tothe 
reader’s imagination. And I think I 

would have said the same had I been 

in his place. It was dark when we 

reached the island and stowed aboard 

the missing articles and as we turned 

towards the narrows again, it started 

to rain and the bridge tender was in 
a vile temper when I routed him out 
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a second time to open the bridge. 
It certainly required a lot of ex- 
planation on my part. 

When we left the floating bridge 
it was very dark and the rain appear- 
ed to have set in for the night. Be- 
fore us stretched the devious channel 
through’ Buckhorn Lake; nine miles 
of weeds and stumps before we could 
reach Hall’s Bridge at the other ex- 
tremity of the lake. The prospect 
was not alluring particularly as I had 
been lost in Buckhorn before and 
in broad daylight. The boat channel 
through this lake is not properly 
marked at all, and, unless one is 
thoroughly conversant with the route, 
one is bound to go astray somewhere 
along its tortuous length. However, 
no amount of buoys would have help- 
ed me keep the ‘Tomigee’ on the 
proper course this night. I would 
never be able to see a buoy unless 
I were to run slap bang on it and s9 
I had to just trust to luck and plug 
along. 


But I guess my luck was out. It 
wasn't fifteen minutes from the time 
we left Oak Orchard, at the Buckhorn 
end of the Narrows, before we were 
hopelessly lost and then commenced 
a long series cf mishaps. How meny 
times I had to stop to take weeds 
from the wheel, I cannot say. We 
ploughed through solid masses of 
wild-1ice and thick clusters cf snake- 
weed. Many a submerged stump in 
that lonely lake, bears the marks ctf 
“Tomigee’s’ blunt bow and n three 
or four reefs we left a quantity of 
white paint from the old boat’s much- 
battered hull. 

It grew very cold and the rain 
changed to a thick drizzle, which was, 
if anything, more uncomforcable than 
a real down-pour. The little dog 
whimpered to me to take him up 
on my lap where he snuggled in 
under my bathing suit top. Friend 
Wife kept humming, ‘Where do we 
go from here, Boys?’ which irritated 
me and I only had enough energy 
to cuss my luck fer not having had 
the roresight to wrap some tobacco 
and matches in a waterproof cover. 
We were very fortunate, however, in 


‘ having a flashlight, bur its battery 


was weak and I! never have learnt 


a 
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hew to light a pipe full of soggy 
tobacco frcm a pocket flash. 

We went on for hours, changing 
our coarse every time a, shore line 


loomed up ahead of us and it must 


have been around ten o’clock when 
we came to an old wharf througn 

which I-very nearly ran the “Tomi- 
gee.’ By unanimous consent we de- 
cided to tie up here and search for a 
house as we were both heartily sick 
of wandering around that miserable 
mud-puddle of a lake. 

A muddy, little-used path led from 
the wharf to higher ground. I sup- 
pose that at one time it had been a 
corduroy road but now, in places, 
large holes, half filled with rotting 
vegetation, trapped our weary foot- 
steps. It was bordered on either 


- side by a jungle of small poplars and 


other trees and a faint breeze shower- 
ed their night’s accumulation of rain 
down on us as we wearily made our 
way from the wharf. 

At a distance of about 100 yards 
the road opened onto a clearing and 
in the middle of the clearing stood a 
house. But such a house. Doors 
and windows gone, some of the latter 
half boarded up, a pair of tumble- 
down steps leading up to what must 
have been once the front door, and 
its indescribable air of desolation gave 
the old ruin a very ‘spooky’ appear- 
ance. 

It was not a very inviting place 
in which to spend a night but I judged 
that it would be a great deal drier 
inside the shack than it would be in 
the launch and so we gingerly climbed 
up the ancient steps and entered 
the house. 

“Jimmy” took a decided dislike to 
the place at once. He walked around 
poking his nose into all corners with 
the hair on his back all bristled up 
like a cat’s and he accompanied us 
on our tour of inspection grumbling 
all the while to himself. 

There was not a stick of furniture 
in the place, upstairs or down. An 
old stove in the kitchen and a bundle 
of rags in the loft at the head of a 
rotten flight of steps were all the 
house contained and we decided to 
settle down for the night in the driest 
corner of the main room. 


I had read Spineware that oe 
could start a fire by rubbing two 


pieces of wood together. I tried it. 
I got two pieces of wood from be- 
hind the, stove and, with a piece of 
unsavoury cloth from the pile in the 
loft, I endeavoured to start the stove 
going. 


ened to burn out and all I got for 
my pains was a Sliver in the’ finger. 
But the exertion of rubbing the sticks 
together had made me a great deal 
warmer and we two humans and the 
dog curled up in our corner and grad- 
ually dozed off into an uneomforcable 
sleep, the rain dripping from the roof 
and the soughing of the treeze in 
the trees cutside being our lullaby. 


I awoke with a shiver. The rain 
and wind had ceased and the air was 
vibrant with the thrilling of innumer- 
able night insects. The Peke was 
growling and bristling with excite- 
ment right at my ear. It was prob- 
ably the dog that had awakened me. 

“Hist! Yor little brute!” I whisoer- 
ed, but he wouldn’t hist worth a cent. 
T started to pull him in toward me so 
that the wife would net be awakened 
by his growls when he suddenly let 
out a frigh.ened yap and started to 
climb right through me. Somecne 
was walking around in the lft OVE 
head! 


The wife gave a sigh, stirred around 
a little and then went to sleep again. 
Sleep for me was out of the question 
until, I had solved the mystery of 
our midnight visitor. 

‘“Halloa,” I said to myself aiter 
a litle thought, “someone has come 
in while we were asleep and gone 
upstairs.” But the idea wouldn’t 
hold water. I would certainly have 
heard anybody walking across the 
creaky floor and if J had not, those mus- 
ical stairs would most assuredly have 
given him away. I knew the loft 
had been empty, because, in our in- 
vestigation of the house. I had turned 
the pocket flash on every nook and 
cranny upstairs. 

The footsteps ceased for a moment 
and then continued their wandering. 
The dog made a dive over my body 
and promptly awoke my wife by his 


Well, I worked at those two — : 
pieces of wood until the flash threat- — 


b : frantic efforts to hide. 


az 


“For goodness sakes, Jimmy, keep 
quiet you little pest,” expostulated 
the wife, “Now you have wakened 
me up and I never will get to sleep 
again. Lie down and—goodness 
Fred, what is that!’ 

‘That’ was our restless friend up- 
stairs who had started on his rambles 
again. There was no mistaking the 
sound new. The footsteps crossed 
the room, hesitated at the top of the 
stairs and then started down. Friend 
wife had a strangle hold around my 
neck but it didn’t matter. I was 
not breathing then anyway. 

The old stairs creaked and groaned; 
behind the house a whip-poor-will 
called and the bird’s plaint sounded 
sibillant and ghastly. _If there is any 
sound more lonesome than the call of 
a whip-poor-will in the dead of night, 
I want to know. 

The thing reached the bottom of 
the stairseand appeared to be moving 
towards the door. I turned the flash 
in i's direction but there was nothing 
to be seen bu: the empty stairs. 

For two tired people, my wife and 
I made remarkable time getting out- 
side that house. Poor little ‘Jimmy’s’ 
legs were so short that he was ata 
disadvantage but it would have taken 
a ghost in the pink of condition to 
catch even him. 

I don’t remember noticing the holes 
in the road on our way boatwards. 
I fancy we were going so fast that 
we must have floated over them. I 
never even took the trouble to untie 
the painter, but, giving the boat a 
vigorous shove, I yanked off a large 
section of that wharf and it was not 
until we were some distance out in 
the lake that I cut loose from it. 

The engine was cold and required 
several turns of the wheel before she 
would start but when she did the 
music of ihat motor sounded very 
sweet to oOur-ears. 

The expression ‘to have one’s hair 
stand on end’, is very descriptive of 
the sensation I experienced in my 
lazy saunter from the house to the 
wharf. It felt as though thousands 
of little needles were pricking the 
scalp and the same scalp felt very 
tight. 
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We must have gone a mile from 
the house when the engine suddenly 
stopped. I fussed around with the 
priming cup and timber and turned 
the wheel over several times with no 
result. I primed her, tightened the 
compression cups and turned her over 
again. Still no result. I examined 
the tank and found it more than 
half full of gas and then started turn- 
ing the wheel again. Friend Wife 
said, from the bow, “Perhaps there 
is something wrong with this little 
button.” I was in the act of turning 
over the wheel when she said it, and 
then something happened. My arms 
were nearly wrenched from my body 
as the engine ‘caught.’ I had evi- 
dently touched the switch button 
and opened it and Friend Wife, in- 
vestigating, had turned on the ‘juice’ 
just when I wasn’t looking for it. 

“Well, you needn’t be so mad about 
it,’ said F: W. “I made your old 
boat go.” 

It was providential that the engine 
stopped when it did, for in the silence 
of the night, I heard the roar of Buck- 
horn dam miles away to the left and 
if I had continued the course I was 
steering, I would have landed up 
around Chemong somewhere. 

I turned ihe boat’s nose in the 
proper direction and soon had the 
satisfaction of striking the proper 
boat channel opposite the Chemong 
Indian reserve. 

It was now plain sailing and only 
one event occurred to mar the smooth 
order of our going before we reached 
Hall’s Bridge. 

About a mile and a half above 
Buckhorn there is a white buoy, on 
the inner side of which there is a 
long granite reef, about a foot under 
water at high water. I knew of this 
reef and was on the lookout for it 
but I accidentally went on the wrong 
side of the buoy and struck that 
reef like a ton of bricks, bounced 
and banged a bit and then continued 
serenely on. 

“Fred!” gasped the wife. “Do you 
think we have punched a hole in the 
boat?” 

“Why no,” I replied, “‘the old tub 
is just as sound as when she started.” 

“But that rock must have done 
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some damage,” she persisted. 

“What rock? I never felt any 
rock,” I blandly lied. - ““The excite- 
ment of the evening must have gone 
to your head.” , 

F. W. said nothing further but I 
could almost hear her thinking, and 
it will not be until she reads this that 
she will really know that we did run 
on that pesky rock. (It bent the 
skeg a bit but did no other damage.) 
We were both stiff with the cold 
when we finally arrived at Buckhorn 
and tied the boat up for what re- 
mained cf ihe night. Mine _ host 
Laplante of the Windsor Hotel was 
much surprised at being wakened at 
3 oclock in the morning by what 
looked lke a masquerade party, but 
the genial Frenchman and his wife 
soon had a hot meal ready forus, to 
which we did full justice. I never 
will forget that meal as long as I live 
nor the comfortable bed which fol- 
lowed. Suffice it to say that neither 
of us awoke until nearly noon and 
when we did tumble out we found our 
wet clothes of the night before, all 
dried and ready to wear again. An- 
other appetizing meal followed and 
then we set forth on our way again. 
A blazing sunwas shining and the ter- 
rors of the previous night well-nigh for- 
gotten in the bread hight of day. 

We had no further trouble and 
enjoyed to the full our sail down Deer 
Bay, Lovesick and Stoney Lakes. 
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By good fortune we found all the 
locks ‘with’ us, which means that — 


they were all ready for a down-going 
boat and consequently we were spared 
the necessity of waiting® till each 
lock was filled up and the gates open- 
ed for our entry. 

The lockmasters had been expect- 
ing us the day before and were quite 
frankly worried when we failed to put 
in an appearance. 
was told that a man had been lost 
all the previous night and had been 
found in the morning back of Wolf 
Island half dead from exposure. We 
arrived at Juniper Island store in 
mid-afternoon and there the “Tomi- 
gee’s’ trip came to an end. 


In Lovesick, I — 


A friend took the boat over from 


me and I left it in his hands, coming 
back to Lakefield on the Stoney Lake 
Navigation Company’s ‘Empress’. 

From Lakefield we got the afternoon 
train to Lindsay, arriving at the 
latter place only fifteen minutes after 
the Grand Trunk timetable told me 
we should have arrived. That, to me, 


is the outstanding feature of the whole — 


trip. 
I never have found out just whal 
was in that house in Buckhorn but 


some day I am going back to clear up 


the mystery. Most people to whom 
I have related the events of the night 
have said ‘Rats’? and I am puzzled 
to know how to take that expression. 
They may be right. 


BEAR HUNTING ON PEACE RIVER 


HARRY W. LAUGHY 


ears ago I read an article some- 
¥{ witere which stated that the best 

bear hunting in the world was to 
be found along Peace River and 
later, when business interests drew 
me into the north I went there 
with pleasant anticipation of the 
bear hunts I should enjoy. Mine 
was a nomadic existence while there 
and I travelled, by canoe or river 
boat from Hudson’s Hope, where 
the river breaks from the mountains, 
to Fort Vermillion, a distance of 
nearly seven hundred miles, but 


I failed to see a single bear in the 
wild state, though they were plen- 
tiful enough as pets. ; 
Travelling on foot through the 
heavy timber along the Smoky River 
I was told by my half breed com- 
panions that the rotten logs which 
were strewn about had been torn 
to pieces by the bears in search 
of worms and bugs. Along the Hart 
they told the same tale when I 
asked about the ant hills that were 
level with the ground, and always 
the talk about the camp fire re- 
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Ealved round tales of moose meat 
and bears stakes. 
moose meat was to be had for the 


But, though the 


asking the bear stakes were never 
forthcoming. 

Thus my first couple of years passed 
in the north and had come to 
class the stories of the bears with the 
many other doubtful yarns that had 
drifted to the outside world regard- 
ing this, the last stamping ground 
of Canada’s ever dwindling stock of 
old time pioneers. But, sitting one 
day upon a big spruce saw log 
beside the river, watching a crew 
of halfbreeds load a flat boat for 
the Hudson’s Bay Co., a prospector 
named Dell Waugh came along and 
we fell into easy conversation. We 
had not talked very long when 
he said to me, “Say, how would 
you like to go on a bear hunt?’ 
“I looked at him a moment to 
see whether he was joking and then 
answered him in the words of the 
old darkie, ““No bear hunt for me 
Boss. I ain’t lost no bear nohow.”’ 
He laughed at that and said, “So 
you still think those bear yarns 
are all rot? Well you just pack 
up your bedroll and come up the river 


with me and I'll show you_ that 


there really are bear along Peace 
River.” 

I was not easily persuaded but 
Dell knew what he was talking about 
and soon made me see the logic 
of his yarn and here it is, just about 
as he gave it to me. The valley 
of the Peace River is much broken 
generally and covered with a growth 
of timber ranging from diamond 
willows and small poplars to spruce 
and cottonwood, four feet on the 
stump and the country adjacent 
is clothed with brush that in some 
places reaches the dignity of a heavy 
growth of poplar. Scattered through 
this tangled moss are prairies, either 
natural or caused by recent fires 
and in all these open places pea 
vine and vetch and other luscious 
grasses grow in profusion furnishing 
a summer diet that the bears are 
very fond of. Hence it follows that 
from early spring until early fall, 
when the grass grows dry, and 
toughens, the bears are always in 
the uplands, far back from the 
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river. o 

Now to-day, as in the days of 
Sir Alexander McKenzie, the river 
is practically the only avenue of 
travel, although the settlers are rap- 
idly opening up the country from 
the Crossing to the West; and voy- 
ageurs along this mighty waterway, 
for the last hundred years have 
dotted the rivers’ margin with their 
camp fires with the result that 
many of the islands and narrow 
spits of land that lie between the 
water and the rising hills have 
been burned off year after~ year 
and in the fall reproduce a crop 
of berries such as I have seldom 
seen, equalled anywhere. Rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and Saskatoons 
grow in profusion and high bush 
cranberries are to be found on every 
flat. 

Just at the time the grasses toughen 
this crop comes on and the bears 
swarm down into the valley to 
enjoy their dessert before denning 
time, for the berries last until the 
rose apples are ripened by the early 
frosts and the rose apples’ are plen- 
tiful until the first fall of snow. 
But, -by the time the berries are 
ripe the water is low and- river 
navigation is practically over for 
the summer and it follows that 
at the time the bears are feeding 
in the valley there is very little 
travel along that route, and a stranger 
may travel the river, summer after 


‘summer, as I did, and never dream 


of the teeming game that infests 
the islands in the early fall. 

All this Dell pointed out to me 
and proposed that we take our 
canoe, load it onto a small river 
boat that was making a late trip 
upstream, have her take us up to 
Hudson’s Hope, the extreme of 
navigation, and canoe back down 
with the current, hunting bears on 
the berry laden islands as we came. 
This’ plan caught my fancy at once 
and within an hour we were ready 
for the trip. In making.our prepara- 
tions we did not go to any of the 
extremes that seem to be essential 
to a hunting trip. We each took 
a sleeping bag wrapped in a piece 
of waterproof tarp and a piece of 
canvas 10x12 to be used as a leanto 
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in case of rain. A small box of 
grub and another of camp kit with 
a camp axe clamped t) its back 
were also taken along. For armament 
we took what we had, Dell a .30- 
.30 Winchester and I a .303 Savage 
brush gun, while a nondescript old 
shot gun we claimed in common. 
On the trip up we enjoyed our- 
selves immensely for Captain Smith— 
now serving in the transport service 
in Mesopotamia—was the soul of 
~ courtesy and the scenery along the 
river is as beautiful as a poet’s 
dream. We passed many points of 
interest, most important among them 
being a post established at the 
mouth of the Smoky River by Sir 
Alexander McKenzie about 1792 and 
the early post of the MHudsen’s 
Bay Co., at Dunvegan. In speaking 
of Dunvegan, rich with the memories 
of departed years we cannot pass 
unnoticed, the famous picture that 
hangs over tha altar in the abandoned 
Catholic Mission church. Many 
years ago there came into the north— 
thousands of miles by canoe and 
bull team—an ambitious young 
priest who founded a church at 
Dunvegan, the old church that stil 
stands there, a monument to his 
memory. When the church was 
built it did not seem fitting to the 
young priest that the altar should 
rise, unadorned, a simple form within 
the sanctuary, and so he cast about 
for means of decoration. Sculpture 
was beyond him so he turned his 
mind to painting but, being hundreds 
of miles from the nearest source 
of supply, and having none of the 
materials at hand except a scant 
supply of paint, he had almost given 
up in despair when an Indian hunter 
heard of his predicament and came 
to ask him what it was he needed. 
When he learned that it was the 
canvas on which to work, he said 
nothing to the priest but went away 
into the woods and was seen no 
more until he returned with two 
moose skins, kneaded soft as silk 
by the hands of his patient squaw 
and so cunningly joined that t) this 
day the seam cannot be detected. 
Delighted, the young priest went 
to work and the result of his labor 
may be seen today, hanging over 


the altar of the abandoned churet a F 


gazing down upon the crumbling 


ruin the replica »f that impassioned 


Christ, who gazed down “upon hu- 
manity from the cross on Calvary, 
while the youthful artist 
the famous Bishop Grouard, of the 
town on Slave Lake that bears 
his name. 

Arrived in Hudson’s Hope we 
spent very little time in the village. 
In fact we only just paused long 
enough to purchase the few things 
that, as usual, had been forgotten 
in our hurried packing, though right 
here I want to say that anything 
Dell Waugh overlooks in a camping 
kit is not worth going back after. 
We completed our purchases and 
about four o’clock launched our 
*“‘Ship,”’ as Dell called our big Peter- 
boro, for the three hundred mile 


trip back ‘down to the Crossing. ~ 


We paddled along fer a couple 
of hours that first evening and 
then went into camp at the mouth 
of a little spring water creek where 


a green bank above a cove, invited | 


us to rest. Now all the way up 
and so far down, we had seen no 
sign of any bear, and having nothing 
in the grub box but bacon, I said 
to Dell, ‘“‘What will you have for 
supper, bear steak or venison?” 

‘Neither,’ he replied, “TI think 
Vil have a cut of Jackfish”’ 

“Glory be, man, you never forget 
anything’ I cried in admiration, 
as he commenced to dig a fishing 
tackle from a pocket inside his mack- 
inaw. He looked me over with com- 
passion before he replied, “Well 
one thing I never forget is to provide 
for the frying pan when I’m on. the 
trail with a tenderfoot’’ and then 
he proceeded to load his two inch 
hook with a ehunk of bacon the 
size of my thumb. His first jerk 
brought forth a silvery squaw fish 
and he muttered.a word unprintable 
and in a moment landed a squirming 
ling that was half the length of 
a paddle. He unhooked the ling, 
spat in its face and chucked it bac 
into the river with the remark “It’s 
all right to gnaw on a scavenger 
like you if there’s nothing better 
in sight, but tonight we dine off 
Jackfish’’ and his patience was soon 


is now. 


these campfire orgies, 


‘wh al i 


ee 
rewarded as he landed a smooth 


three pounder. 
As he unhooked the fish he asked, 


_ “Did you ever eat a “mud bake’’? 


“No, I didn’t. Neither do I want 
to,” I replied, for I had heard about 
and always 
with distaste. ie 

“They're good,’ he said, sitting 
on one knee and holding the fish 
while he looked up at me.with a 
dare in his eye. 

“Did you ever eat one? Or, what 
is more to the point, did you ever 
cook one?’ I asked. 

posure 1 did,” he replied, “I. et 
a yard uh white fish every day 
all one summer, and they were 
mostly mud bakes. 

“All right, I said, ““You prepare 
your barbecue and I'll tell you 
in the morning whether I ever ate 
one.” 

I watched the operation as he 
proceeded to dig a hole a foot deep, 
a foot wide and three feet long. 
Into this he moved the fire, using 
only the driest sticks, and built 
it up until it roared and crackled. 
Then he took the fish and went 
down to the water’s edge where 
he found a patch of sticky clay 
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in the bank. He mixed some of 
the mud with water until it was 
of the consistency of soft dough 
and with this he daubed the fish— 
just as it was when it came from 
the water—putting on a coating ~ 
an inch or more in thickness. Keep- 
ing the fire going until the sand 
had been thoroughly heated and 
the bottom of the hole a glowing 
mass of coals, he raked the fire 
away and laid the fish in the bottom 
of the trench, covering it with coals 
and heated sand. He then built 
up the fire again, put the coffee 
on to boil and set to work making 
a bannock, Indian style, and when 
his bannock and the other essentials 
were all prepared and cooked to 
his satisfaction, he dug his elongated 
brick up out of the ashes and com- 
menced tc scrape the mud away. 
Now for the first time I commenced 
to take an interest in that fish—as 
as article of food and I was sur- 
prised to see that, as the mud was 
cleared away the skin and _ scales 
came with it, exposing clean, white, 
well cooked meat beneath, and when 
the entrails had been removed, in 
a small compact lump, the head 
cut off and the fish laid out upon 
a piece of bark and seasoned, I 
thought that I had never tasted 
sweeter fish. That night, lying 
wrapped in our sleeping bags beneath 
the willows, Dell told me about the 
mighty herds of caribou that swarm 
by thousands during their migrations 
in the north, and of a lake in the 
Caribou. Mountains which the 
Indians had always kept secret from 
the white men where he had seen 
a trout caught that they guessed 
to weigh forty pounds, and as he 
talked, I wondered, for he seemed 
to know the vast wilderness of the 
northland even as a farm boy knows 
the cow paths of the old home 
pasture. 

But this is a bear story, not 
a yarn about fish, or prespectors. 
Next morning, we were early afloat 
and had not gone more than a couple 
of miles when my companion, who 
seemed possessed of that seventh 
sense which aids an Indian in the 
discovery of game, drew my attention 
to what I had subconsciously noted 


as a chunk of driftwood. On second 
glance I saw that it was moving 
and as Dell swung the canoe toward 
it, it quickly resolved itself into a 
swimming cow moose with a husky 
calf swimming close to her shoulder 


on the down stream side. She show- 
ed little concern as we paddled 
along beside her and when she 


reached the gravel bar on which 
she landed she paused to shake 
herself and take a good long look 
at us before she started across the 
beach toward the underbrush. As 
she neared the brush, Dell picked 
up the old shot gun and fired both 
barrels in quick succession. I 
expected to see her leap away at 
the report but was surprised to 
see her stop as though shot, turn 
as though to retrace her steps and 
gaze back over her shoulder to where 
the report of the shot gun was 
reverberating through the huls with 
a roar like distant thunder. A mo- 
ment she stood there irresolute, every 
instinct on the alert, then swept 
down the bar at race horse speed 
and disappeared in the fringe of 
trees at the lower end. 


A few miles further 
shot a prairie chicken, picking berries 
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down we 


on the top of the river bank and 
fried with thin sliced bacon, we 


ate him for our dinner and while 


we ate with ready relish I said 
to Dell, ““Did you ever hear that 
story about the bear that killed 
himself eating blueberries while 
the fellow starved to death hunting 


him?” But sublime in his greater — 


knowledge, he just grinned and took 
another bite of chicken but later 
he told me that the bears were 
usually sleeping at this time of day 
and as soon as we found a suitable 
place we would tie up and wait 
until they came out to feed in the 
evening. We drifted along until 

rather late before we found a spot 
that suited Dell but at last he swung 
the canoe into the wake of a brush 
clad island and laid her side on 
against a little spit of sand. Care- 
fully we stepped ashore, drew up 
the canoe and picking up our rifles, 
slipped into the underbrush. The 
setting seemed ideal, for there were 
berries in abundance, j 
amidst a tangle of old spruce tops, 
for the island had been recently 
burned over. Dell stepped up onto 
an old down stick and started to 
say something about bears enough 
to stock a menagerie, when there 
was a swirl among the berry bushes 
beneath the top on which he stood 
and a bear, as big asa cow, went 
crashing away through the under- 
brush. I forgot my rifle and my 
object—everything except the pro- 
portions of that vanishing bear— 
and when I came to myself a moment 
later and found Dell indulging in 
a hearty laugh, I broke out angrily. 
“Why didn’t you shoot him, you 
fool, not stand there and laugh?” 


“TI didn’t shoot him because he 
was a her,’ he answered, continu- 
ing to laugh, “But Holy Nelly, 
did you see her go? There wont be 
a bear left within six miles.” 


We decided that there would be 
no use trying to hunt before the 
excitement had died down, so Dell 
roposed that I go and pick some 
homed for supper while he boiled 
the kettle, down by the canoe. I 
took a little lard pail and started 
off into the brush, disgruntled, for 


growing — 
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sore over the way we had 
There were 


eat out of my pail, kid fashion. 
_ After a few minutes of perfect quiet, 
z I was attracted by a peculiar snuf- 
fling and grunting at a little distance 
and curiosity getting the best of 
my discretion, I knelt in the brush 
and crept softly toward the sound. 
Having got the wind right, I wormed 
my way in under an old top. where 
the berry bushes grew thick as 
‘grass, and parting my leafy screen, 
peered down into a little glade 
among the underbrush, and never 
will I forget the sight. Seated with 
her back against a stump in the 
little clearing was an old mother, 
; bear and cuddled up in her arms 
| she held a fat little cub which she 
‘was nursing as a mother might 
nurse her child. I lay there in my 
concealment watching them and 
from time to time the mother stooped 
to lick her baby’s face, emitting 
the -caressing little grunts which 
had first attracted my attention, 
and as the wonder and the beauty 
of it all broke in upon my mind 
I thought of HIM who marketh 
even the fall of the sparrow. But 
when I told Dell about it-on my 
return to camp, he grunted, “Huh, 
that’s nuthin, I’ve seen an old 
she bear a-nursin’twins—one on each 
arm—an’ singin’ to them too.” 


After supper he proposed that 
we go after bear again but, thinking 
of that old mother bear and the 
baby at her breast, I persuaded 
him that it would be no use and 
inveigled him into lying on a deep 
moss bed among some big boled 
spruce and spinning yarns about 
the Slave Lake country, and the 

—fishing there. But in the morning, 
with the first peep of dawn, he was 
astir, and would hear of no more 
nonsense, but jacked a shell under 
the hammer of his rifle and started 
into the brush. Not to be a piker, 

_ I followed suit and was soon as 

: ardent on the trail as my _ blood- 
thirsty companion. Hunting a 
hundred yards apart we worked 
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our way carefully up the _ island 
with-a faint wind in our favor, and 
had got about a half a mile from 
camp when I noticed a slight agita- 
tion in the bushes a little way ahead. 
Working carefully up toward the 
spot it was not long until a little 
bear—a spring cub—exposed him- 
self, standing awkwardly upon his 
short hind legs, industriously picking 
berries. At a distance of a hundred 
feet there was no chance of missing 
and waiting until the little fellow 
reached up his nose after a high 
hanging limb of fruit I fired for 
his throat, killing him instantly and 
bleeding him at the same _ time. 
We carried him back to camp on a 
pole and the savor of his frying 
steaks soon mingled with the smell! 
of our boiling coffee. 

Having now all the meat that 
we could use we had no further 
interest in killing bears, so wandered 
along the cliffs and beaches, gathering 
up chunks of mica, gypsum, coal 
and fossils all of which are plentiful 
along the Peace and I was as much 
amused by Dell’s search for ‘colors’ 
as he was at my collection of ‘rocks.’ 

On the third day of our trip down 
stream, wecame upon the nearest 
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thing to a sensation that we enjoyed 
on the whole trip, when we came 
upen a grizzly crossing the river. 
There were no cubs along and by 
this and other indications we knew 
him to be a male, so Dell said, 
““Here’s where we get a bear skin, for 
them damned grizzlies are a nuisance 
anyway, and swung the canoe to- 
ward him, but kept at a safe dis- 
tance until he scrambled out upon 
a sand bar, for any man who knows 


‘the grizzly always gives the bear 


the benefit of the doubt and takes 


no chances. He struck the bar in 
easy water, and Dell laid the cande 
with her nese upstream n-t fifty 
‘eet from the shore as he paused 
on the beach to shake nimself and 
look us over—fcr a ‘grizzly is atraid 
of nothing. He looked us over for 
a long drawn out minute, while Dell 
held the canoe stationary in the 
eddy and I knelt in the bow with 
a dead head cn a spot over his 
eye. A couvle of times he raised 
his head and wriggled his nose in 
a funny manner as he tested the 
scent and each time he raised his 
lip in the suggestion of a_ snarl 
which exposed to view a set of 
gleaming fangs as thick as a man’s 
thumb. Then he turned lazily, 
insolently, and started to walk away. 
Dell laughed softly at the cool ef- 
frontery of the brute .and_ then, 
before I had any idea of his intention, 
he picked up his rifle and drove 
a bullet into the sand between the 
bear’s hind feet. Never have I seen 
such an exhibition of agile force 
as that bear gave. With the spat 
of the bullet and the spurt of sand 
beneath his belly, he wheeled like 
a flash and the blow he hit the 
sround with his fore paw sent the 


sand spouting ten feet high. One 
loose jointed leap carried him back 
to the water’s edge and he paused 
crouching there—ready to launch 
himself into the water after us— 
a picture of fury that had never 
been portrayed, except in real life. 
The snarling roar that he gave 
drove the cold chills chasing up and 
down my spine while he banged 
his teeth together~ like a clashing 
bear trap and the best illustration 


that I can give of ‘Dell Waug 


nerve is to say that, though he — ‘i 
dipped his paddle quick as thought, he 


never altered the position of the 
canoe—simply waited, fully prepared. 
A moment the tableau lasted, then 
with a rumbling growl the bear 


turned toward the ‘woods again, 


a challenge expressed in every move- _ 
te 
% 


ment. As he turned the second time 
Dell said, laughing as usual, “Give 
it to him this time, for if you fool 


him again he’ll come out after us” — 


so I took a line on the back of his 
head and got him just at the base 
of the brain. Now a big gun— 
one that will kick and roar—may 
be the ideal sun on a bear hunt, 
but when that little old .303 hit 
that bear he just stuck his nose into 
the sand and _ stiffened out—that 
was all. 


Well now we had the bear, and 
we set to work to skin him, and 
may the Lord provide that I never 
have to skin another—not a big 
one, anyway—and to make the mat- 
ter worse, just as we got the job 
finished along came a canoe load 
of Indians, who would have done 
the whole job for a pound of cheap 
tobacco. We gave them the meat 
for casing the hide and it was an 
easily earned carcase—clean and 
white and fat—the way they went 
about it. They lashed the hide 
into a square frame of poles with 
thongs of ‘shaganappi and a couple 
of squaws attacked it with ‘fleshing 
bones.’ These are made from the 
shin bone of the moose, sharpened 
chisel fashion on one end, and with 
a pair of these the squaws just 
pounded the layer of fat off that 
skin in no time, leaving it perfectly 
clean. In the meantime some of the 
others started cutting up the bear 
meat and getting it into shape 
for drying, and beautiful meat it 
was, as far as looks went, but Heaven 
protect me from any old bull bear 
meat, even in berry time. 


Endless material might be written 
about our trip, for the scenery along 
the river is a poem all in itself, 
while the woods adjacent are a 
hunter’s paradise, but I shall content 
myself with just one more incident. 


One evening, just before we re- 
ached the Crossing—perhaps fifty 
‘miles upstream—Deil strained a 
point to reach a certain island, for 
he said it was a favorite haunt 
for bear. We made it about 6 
o’clock, which is only mid-afternoon 
in this land of perpetual sunshine, 
and having caten supper, as we 
paddled down we _ went into the 
timber at once. The island had 
been stocked with heavy spruce 
which had been burned over re- 
peatedly and the big boled trees 
lay scattered about rotting, over- 
grown with berry bushes and under- 
brush. The going was very bad 
but we picked our way carefully 
along, having got the wind in our 
favor as usual. After about a half 
an hour of careful work, we saw 
the top of a lone young spruce 
swaying drunkenly in the slight 
breeze and working around to where 
we could get a view of what was 
going on, we saw an old she bear 
-as tall as a man propped up against 
the tree luxuriously scratching her 
back. We watched her until she 
had satisfied her feelings and strolled 
away toward the water, evidently 
to either drink or bathe. We then 
resumed our silent stalking and a 
little later—led by a scrambling 
and tumbling in the brush—we came 
to a little open space where a couple 
of half grown cubs were mauling 
each other around in friendly play. 
If there is anything more funny 
than a couple of fat little cubs 
wrestling, I have yet t> see it and 
these little rascals with their droil 
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antics had us both on the verge 
of giggles in a moment, while the 
old mother bear lolled, propped up 
against a fallen tree with as near 
a grin upon her face as it is possible 
for a bear to assume. Thanks to 
Dell, I learned that a bear has very 
poor sight and that, if the wind 
be rmght, and one make no noise, 
he may stand in open view of a 
bear at moderately close range and 
not be seen, as we stood and watched 
these funny little fellows until we 
wearied of their antics. 


On our way back to camp by an- 
other route, we came upon another 
half grown cub, and him we shot, 
making, in all, five bears that we 
had seen upon that one island. 


’ Now much has been said, and 
written, about the ‘pot hunter’ and 
the ‘game hog’ and a short time 
ago I read a long winded article 
in a leading magazine, deploring the 
slaughter of the game in the north 
and laying the blame at the door 
of the prospectors and settlers but 
I can safely say that I never met 
clean sportsmen until I. went into 
the northland and this modern 
“Leather Stocking’ of mine is a 
fair example of the others whom 
I met along the mystic trails through 
the wilderness. No shot of his was 
ever wasted and no game killed 
except for food and at the end of 
our lengthy trip I left him, just 


one bear ham richer than when 
we started out, for the grizzly skin— 
our only trophy—he insisted on 


giving to me. 


A SPRING FANTASY 


Up Stream, 

Asin a dream, 

I wade, 

That big one (fickle jade), 
Jumps high, 

Beyond the fly, I 

Sigh, 

And cast once more, 

To the pool’s placid floor. 


Zip, 

Backward flip, 

And out, 

(Ll get you, mister trout) 
He’s struck, 


What great good luck, 

And pluck? 

The test begins, 

Now who the battle wins? 

Whirl, 

Then a swirl, 

He’s beat, 

The reel chants his defeat, 

To strain, 

Is vain, 

His measure’s ta‘en, 

I land him at my feet, 

He weighs just six pounds neat. 
—N. Milton Browne 


ON THE TRAIL OF OGARSE 


JACK 


Being a narrative of two enthusiastic ‘disciples of the whirrin 


reel and the primitive solitudes in 
Reserve. Ogarse is the Ojibway 


Sparkling lakes, surrounded by 
mountains of green, resembling sheets 
of sky-blue, pale-green and amber- 
hues; verdant islands of unsurpassing 
beauty, standing up in sharp sil- 
houette against the horizon like the 
delicate tracery of an Eastern minaret, 
threatening shores of rock, green- 
coated reaches of land and a solitude 
and universal calmness that brought 
a heavenly peace and contentment, 
made up that part of ““The Kingdom 
of the North’ that “Sam” and 
“I” had invaded for the purpose 
of luring the pickerel to our baits 
and forgetting the cares and worries 
of a turbulent world. 

Tiny furrows of foam-tipped waters 
had relled gently past the bow of 
our ““17-foot canvas” all that after- 
noon as we had leisurely paddled 
our way from the old Hudson Bay 
post at Bear Island, where the con- 
genial factor Harry Woods had out- 
fitted us, for a two week’s fishing 
trip up the north-west arm of Lake 
Timagami. 

As the first leg of the trip was 
accomplished and a panorama of 
beauty unfolded, Sam’s amazement 
increased to admiration, to be fol- 
lowed by repeated remarks of: “Jack, 
did you ever see the like?” 

As Devil's Mountain, a tall frown- 
ing rock, thickly coated with jack- 
pine and whose shadow falls across 
the Keewaydin Club, an American 
canoe club, loomed up a few miles 
on our left, we began to feel a desire 
fer something more substantial than 
nature. 

‘A low long narrow point, dotted 
here and there by a runted jack-pine, 
showed up on our left as an excellent 
camp ground. Swept by a_ west 
wind that rustled down the lake, 
it appeared to have all the indications 
of a flyless-camp. That this sup- 
position was entirely wrong will be 
proven further in the narrative. _ 

We did not need the lengthening 
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the depths of the Timagami For 
name for pickerel, ~ ee say 


rays of the sun, whichiwas now rt 
ing in spears of gold through the 
tree tops and coloring the water 
into a sheet of bronze, to tell us that 
it was time to “grub up.” Certain 
bodily instincts did that, and at the 
conclusion of a supper of bacon, 
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beans, bread, syrup and coffee, we  _— 


both modestly remarked that the 
hard afternoon’s paddling, with the 
wind on our backs, had inereased 
our appetites tremendously. ae ae 
The night that followed wlll live ~— 
long in the memory of us both and 
resulted in ‘“‘Sam’’ being initiated 
into the “Order of the Society for 
the Extermination of Flies.” The 
point turned out to be the head- 
quarters of all the flies in the reserve. _ 
They were of every variety and some 
felt as if they were armed with six — 
inch needles with which they pierced 
the tenderest part of one’s anatomy. 
Others contented themselves with 
merely biting out a small piece of 
flesh and burying themselves in the 
cavity. © 
Both our precious lives, we firmly | 
believe, were saved by a small fly-net 
which I had been wise enough to _ 
bring along and rig up in the tent. 
We will go on oath that neither — 
had a wink of sleep the entire night, 
and when dawn broke with a sultry 
dull morning, we hailed it with as— 
much élan as shipwrecked sailors” 
would cheer the topsails of the res- — 
cuing ship as they peered over the ™ 
horizon. ee 
Breakfast was a_ wild scramble 
between food and flies, after which 
we hurriedly threw the dunnage 
into “he canoe, tied towels around 
ou. heads, covered our hands and 
the exposed portion of our faces. 
with fly dope, and set out for Lady 
Evelyn Hotel shack, our destination. — 
As we glided out into the broad 
waters of Granny Bay and the af: 
lessened, the, world assumed a re 
cheerful aspect and “Sam 
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all we call that point, 


ed. ~ ee eB) 
Couldn’t be beat,” said “Sam. 
As Fly Bite Point, we will always 
remember it, though later we found 
it on the map under the mis-represent- 
ing title of Squirrel Point. I suppose 
the name was given it owing to the 


A SQUARE MEAL FOR Two 
many squirrels that inhabit the point 


to wait for the ‘nuts’ that are 
“nutty” enough to camp there. 
Our canoe was now heading into 
the broad waters of. Devil’s Bay 
and looking into Granny Bay, [| 
_ pointed out to “‘Sam,” Granny Island, 
which is connected with a very un. 
_ usual Objibway legend. : 
eS. __ Hundreds of years ago a Timagami 
_ chief had a squaw named Kokomis, 
who, besides having a weakness to 
talk too much, was said to be in 
partnership with Manitou. During 
_ the years that Kokomis had been 
Racal the tribe, pestilence and _ star- 
Vation had scoured the Indians. 


* 
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Desiring to rid himself of his uncanny 
spouse, but fearful of her power owing 
to her supposed relationship with 
his Satanic Majesty, the chief issued 
a decree that no member of the tribe 
was to hold conversation with her, 
that all heads were to be covered 
when she passed and that even the 
howls of the dogs were to be stilled 
upon her approach. 

During the days that followed 
Kokmis was unable to bear the silent 
reproach of the members of the tribe 
but being of a vindictive frame of 
mind, asked her master to turn her 
into a stone statue on Granny Island, 
so that she would never be out of 
their sight or thoughts. This was 
done, and like Lot’s wife, Kokomis 
today looms up bodily in stone, a 
silent and forbidding monument of 
the evils which may occur from 
talking too much and associating 
with the devil. 

Seven o’clock found us opposite 
Keewaydin camp and just in time 
to hear the sweet and clear notes of 
the morning réveille float across the 
broad waters of Devil’s Bay, through 
which we were passing, and echo 
and re-echo among the many wooded 
ranges that fence in as it were miles 
and miles of the purest crystal waters. 

“There are a couple of canoes,” 
shouted “Sam.” , 

Round the corner of the island 
which we were heading for, two red 
canoes, the familiar color of the 
rangers water vehicles, pulled into 
sight, the paddles flashing in the 
morning sunlight with a machine- 
like regularity that told of practice. 

1 received an agreeable surprise 
when we pulled up to the canoes 
for in the front one were Joe McCart 
and Victor Stevens, the former, a 
French-Canadian who made his home 
in Timagami and the latter a young 
English boy, whose father runs a 
string of restaurants through the 
north and is very well known. Both 
of the boys I had met when ranging 
on the reserve in 1912-1913 and 
1914. Stevens, although a mere 
youth, had the proud distinction 
of doing his “bit”? at the front and 
bore on his forehead a vivid scar 
received in battle in France. The 
latter Canoe bore two typical 
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old northerners, 


men who had pros- 
pected, trapped, 


lumbered, mined 


and were splendid types of the brand > 


of hardy men who inhabit the north. 
Roy Little of Haileybury, was in 
the bow and George Fillion of North 
Cobalt, stern paddling. 

After handing them over their 
mail, which I had picked up at 
Bear Island, we separated, the boys 
going on to the Hudson, Bay post to 
purchase provisions. 

“Hurrah” shouted “Sam” and 
“hurrah’’ I echoed, as the canoe slid 
around Deer Island, where the Lady 
Evelyn hotel used to be before it 


A FINAL INSPECTION 


was destroyed by fire in 1912, and 
a little log shack, covered with reserve 
posters and backed by a green frame 
of second growth, blinked invitingly 
to us as our domicile for the next 
week. 
Unloading the canoe, packing the 
dunnage up to the shack, which con- 
sisted of one clean room about fifteen 
by fifteen with an old hunter’s stove 
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and a mosquito. proof bunk, whi 
turned out to be the opposit 
the ork of half hy a” 
“Sam’s’ thirty odd years had 
fallen off. his shoulders ie a drop 
curtain oma drama of life. He 
opened up the day, (it was now 9.30 
and we had left-our camp on Fly 


Bite point before the sun had fairly 


left the rim of the horizon), with a 
round of war-whoops that would 


have done credit to any band» of 


> 
Ns 


Indians on the war-path. A step ~ 


dance followed. 

“This is the life, Jack, and if it 
wasn’t for these darn flies it 
would be paradise,” he said. 

Rigging up the tackle, arranging 
our camp and eating two huge meals, 
which would have put us in wWro: 


with the food controller if that august ~ 


person had been present, occupied 
the greater part of the day. 

Supper was an event of excitement. 
During the day I had managed to 
keep ‘‘Sam” from fishing, tellin 
him that in the evening we Saas 
be assured of more success. My 
object in doing so was that I did 
not intend to take any chances of 
Sam not getting fish. 

“Jack, if we don’t get any fish - 
tonight someone will be cashing in - 
that insurance I persuaded you to 
buy,” said Sam, looking at me with 
a threatening glare in his eyes. 


“Tf we fail to get a fish, Sam, I 


will paddle you back to Bear Island. 
tomorrow morning,” I retorted. 

It was a momentous moment when 
we pulled out to the fishing ground, 
a narrow channel running past the 
shack and which was on the direct 
route to the lakes further north. 
Sam was firmly wedged in the bottom 


of the canoe, cigar going and a happy 
iddle 


smile. I was handling the, pa 

and as we rounded the point and 
gently pushed into the channel, Sam 
sleefully dropped a surface bait on 
the water and slowly let the reel 


whirr out its yards of silken line. J 


There were ten yards, fifteen yards, — 
twenty-five yards of line draggin, 
behind and the lure Be a an 
dipping. Then the strike. in : 

PAY e600,” shouted Sam. “You 
gotone. Easy, for the love of Mike, 


I shouted back. ys 


ae 


ae 


ae 


Wie baci, DS, 


Gesticulations, articulations, surges 
excitement, jerks, splashes, very 
pointed remarks as to the proper 
seling in 2f fish from me and much 


more pointed remarks from Sam to 
remind me that I was not doing the 


fishing, passed in a friendly sort of 
Pererige during the few seconds that 
Sam and the fish were separated 
by fifty yards of line. Suddenly 
there was a tug which bent the pole 
in a graceful rainbow arch and dipped 
the tip under water. The line slack- 
ened. 

“Reel in quick, I shouted, and 
Sam reeled with might and main 
but he was taking in a slack line. 
The worst had happened. The fish 
had left for parts unknown. 

“Tt’s gone,” groaned Sam, with 
a woe-begone face. Deep depression 
wrapped us both in its mantle and 


_ the world never looked so dark and 


gloomy. : 
“Have a smoke, Sam, and give 


her another ride,’ I suggested. 


Naw, don’t want any more 
of these ropes,’ he gruffly replied, 


_taking the eighth cigar of the day 


_ like this in Hamilton bay. 


¥ 


from between his teeth and hurling 
it viciously into the water, where it 


sizzled and steamed as if remonstrat- _ 


ing against the sudden immersion. 

inally I persuaded Sam to throw 

in the little red bait once again and 

swinging the canoe back over the 

spot where we had secured the first 
strike, we prepared for business. 

There was a tug and a splash 


; at the end of the line. 


Yee-000," shouted Sam, “Got 
another, Jack.’ 
The battle raged fiercely. Sam 


played that fish with as much care 
as he would a shark. He gave line 
and reeled line. He shouted personal 


remarks at me and at the fish but . 


when I leaned over the stern and 
tossed into his lap afive pound pick- 
erel, its dark body glistening like 
polished metal in the rays 9>f the 
fading sun and its needle like back- 
fin waving in danger, peace reigned 
ae all. i 

y golly, isn’t that a dandy, 
chuckled Sam, as gingerly slips 
a finger under a bony gill, he dangled 
it at arm’s length. “‘Can’t get them 
Wouldn’t 
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this one make the dock-anglers turn 
green with envy. Bet you the food 
controller wishes he had a carload ~ 
like this one to pan off on inoffensive 
meat eaters.” ‘ 

A remark about eating the entire 
fish himself I am passing over as 
one’s appetite is a personal affair 
and a delicate subject to discuss 
with the very curious public. 

The story of Jonah and the whale 
may grow dim in our memories, 
Custer’s last rally may fade from the 
pages of history, Ty Cobb’s batting 
average may be reduced and a thou- 
sand and other weird and terrible 


Atter Landing Three Lake Trout Sam Insisted On 
aving His Picture Taken 


happenings may occur’ in’ this world 
and the next, but the memory of 
that night will remain with Sam 
and me as the end of a perfect day. 
Fish followed fish into the now 
slimy bottom of the canoe, and, 
after we had landed seven shining 
beauties, and lost as many more, 
we decided to call it a day. 

The canoe was turned towards 


“ot 


our little shack on the low stoney 
point. I paddled slowly and Sam, 
now just distinguishable by the red 
glow of a cigar, cuddled up in the 
bow, a picture of peace and con- 
tentment with the world and its 
inhabitants. 

Under the golden rays of a now 
fast disappearing sun the canoe push- 
ed its bow through a placid sheet 
of burnished water, gently rolling 
behind it sun-tinted furrows. Then 
with a final burst of glory, that 
awe inspiring moment when twilight 
fades softly into darkness, the sun 
dropped beneath the horizon and 
Gray's beautiful words came to me: 

oe all a solemn stillness reign- 

e Bites 

The wharf was reached and after 
placing the fish in a box, the cance 
was turned. The bed was_ then 
sought and snug under the welcome 
shelter of the mosquito net, the 
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events of the r 
“Isn't, view orious | 
sleepily muttered, afte 
pramgated three-quarter 
= ; 


‘cy ’ -* s ‘ie a4 

“It's = life, Sam,” T re 
using my kneesand nose to gently re- 
cover the lost actor. some 


“Coming up agaigq next year?” 
drowsily asked “Sam,” ~ag_.he sail 


a counter-attack -and push e 
into the wall. " wi 
“You bet your life,’ I replied, — 


NL 


blessing the fact that I was sleeping ~ 


on the 
not be done out of some portion 
of the bunk. 


The last I recollect “‘Sam” had 


five-eighths of the bed, outside a 


pair of loons were sending their 


weird cries through the still night ~ 


and beneath the shack a “porker” 
was chewing on a board “‘post-cured” 
with salt. 


Ready-Made Eats For The Camper 


The call of the camp is heard in the land. 
You who love the outdoor life are restless to 
be on your way. You overhaul your equip- 
ment with a keen sense of expectation. You 
are thinking of your guns, your tackle, your 
tramping and sleeping outfits. Are you also 
thinking of your food? 

Of course you know you must eat—but 
eating, you decide, is a mere detail. 

But after a day or two in the open you 
discover that eating is the big, vital thing and 
everything else is a detail. You hear men say 


they would rather hunt or fish than eat, but no 
man ever said that on an empty stomach! 
This matter ot food—this thing you call a 
detail at home but which becomes the big 
item in the camp—need give you no concern. 
Just leave it to Heinz. The most delicious 
food your hungry imagination can picture is 
included in the 57 varieties. Go to your 
grocer and pick them out—Baked Beans, 
Soups, Ketchup, Pickles, Peanut Butter, 


Worcestershire Sauce—the choice is almost 
endless. 


‘ ry seo 


“< 


inside and therefore could — 


TU 
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F. V. WILLIAMS 


AYLIGHT saving? Why it’s 
D one of the best things that has 

come from the war conditions, 
gets you started that much nearer 
sun-up. You miss the best part o° 
the day when you lose the first three 
hours after sun-up. Ask any of the 
little wild folk, from the robin who 
has just returned from the sunny 
Southland to the little black capped 
chikadee who has put in the whole 
winter dodging Jack Frost, or ask the 
Cottontail family over in the next 
wood. 

A poor millionaire pacing up and 
down a gravelled path in front of his 
beautiful home, a mansion that cost 
thousands to build, out in front on 
the asphalt drive a wonderful ‘‘Gas 
Wagon” with servants awaiting his 
pleasure, while the man who owned 
summer and winter homes in different 
sections of the country, ignored every- 

thing about him, as with hands 
clenched behind his back and head 
bowed he paced back and forth, back 
_and forth. He was on the march 
when we came in sight and as we 
passed a turn in the road a half mile 
further on the big car passed us, but 
it was empty save for the chauffeur, 
and at an opening through the trees 


we could see the stout figure of the 
man of millions moving forward and 
back as if lost to the beauty around 
him. ‘No sun shining for him,” 
remarked pardner. ‘It’s a wonder he 
wouldn’t take time to watch that pair 
of wrens down there by the gate, in 
the little bird house, why say, that 
fellow don’t know he’s living.” We 
were at the lake, and pardner’s flow 
of philosophy came to an end as we 
each untied a flat bottomed skiff and 
tumbled in, each wishing the other 
luck and taking a different direction. 
Five a.m. of a June morning, the dip of 
the oars leaving a dimpled surface on 
the bosom of the lake fifty yards 
astern. Rest on your oars a bit and 
listen to that white throated sparrow 
over there in the thicket, ever hear 
any sweeter music than that? Per- 
haps you have but we doubt it, and 
as the boat slowly loses its way you 
see a long ripple in next the weeds 
and a brown head with two beady 
black eyes peering curiously in your 
direction. This head moves out a few 
yards into the lake to make a short 
cut across to the big patch of lily 
pads. It is Mr. Muskrat going for 
his breakfast. You arrive at the weed 
bed and work along both sides of this 


é 
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particular place with the result of one 
strike and no fish. As we lose our fish 
we hear a splash inshore and turn in 
time to see a blue coated Kingfisher 
emerge from the water and return to 
a convenient snag. He did not miss 
his strike, for he sits there and whacks 
the life out of a goodly sized chub 
before attempting to swallow it. 
Right here is a likely looking spot 
in the weeds; one cast, two, three, 
nothing doing, nothing whatever. 
You decide however, that this is a 
good place. It looks fishy, that’s what 
it does, and you decide to do a bit of 
still fishing. A half hour passes, you 
note the purple haze where the low 
hills meet the sky in the distance, a 
bit closer the open country stretches 
away to meet them, then a clump or 
two of heavy foliaged trees, a small 
bit of lake sparkling in the morning 
sun, then the heavy fringe of weeds. 
Right here. your attention is taken 
by a gorgeous dragon fly that stops 
for a moment, actually resting on the 
agate tip of your rod.  Gracefully 
and without effort he sails away a few 
feet to the right over the lily pads. 
There’s a bunch of reeds right there, 
and just beyond your dragon fly 
there’s a splash in the water and the 
next instant a large frog hurties into 
the air with a gleam of green and 
white behind him as a three pound 
bass endeavors to catch him in mid 
air. The bass strikes the frog with 
his nose and throws him off balance 
but evidently does not succeed in 
injuring him as there are two separate 
and distinct splashes where they 
strike the water. Anxiously you 
glance toward the spot where your 
line enters the water, but it lies there 
as slack as if there were not a bass 
within a thousand miles, now and 
then a bit of a jerk or sideways 
movement shows you that your bait 
is still alive and moving about. You 
are watching for signs of a strike, and 
also filling up with the beauty of the 
early morning and wondering, as you 
drink it all in, how the boys over there, 
facing the Huns, are making it this 
same morning, and how youd like to 
just hand some of those same fellows 
who are facing the savages of Europe, 
a little of the peace and quietness of 
this spot, and just perhaps old man, 


individual way, if y 
riches to spend. Then yo 
the “poor rich man.” J 
has a son “foyer there” but 
suppose his worries this mornin 


caused by his giving so much Of Bis, 
wealth away that he feared going © 


broke? It takes money to win wars. 
Possibly this poor rich man had given 
his “‘all’” to the cause of freedom, but 
we With a spasmodic grab you 
pick up your rod as the reel shrieks — 
in protest to the, whatever it is, 
that’s taking line out by the yard, 
faster than you can think. Finally, 
with a vicious jerk the line slackens 
and your heart almost stops beating 
as you wonder if that fellow got 
away. In four seconds by the clock, 
you are undeceived as a_ shining 
white and green body shoots into the 
air out there among the lily pads, the 
morning sun giving a lustre to the 
colors of the fish that make it a 
picture not to be forgotten. Oh he 
is a general, this fellow, and a 
scrapper from the word go. You 
begin to realize this as you endeavor 
to recover your length of line from 
the lily stems, for he has twisted and 
turned among them a half dozen 
times and it takes you a half hour to 
get your line free, but he is securely 
hooked and almost exhausted and is 
soon landed,—a four and a half pound 
bass. 
more perfect than this fellow, and 
after you have quieted his struggles 
with a sharp blow across the head 
from the handle of the landing net, 
and you gaze on the powerful, firm 
fleshed prize lying before you, ad- 


miring every little bit of him, from 


the tip of his tail to where the 
mangled bait hangs from his heavy 
jaw, you would not change places 
with the biggest millionaire in the 


country. Of course you wouldn’t, 


You have seen larger but none — 


# 


and neither would any of the follow- — 


ers of the Rod and Gun. At mo- 
ments such as these, you even marvel 
at the “Vanity of Riches” as you 
think of the glorious morning and the 
clean sport that is to be had by most 
of us who care to interest ourselves 
enough to follow it. 


<<. <a 


. 


against many 


eae sas ys 1 A 


PENS: 4 


_ And then you hear pardner call- 
ing, and glancing shoreward you see 
the smoke curling up from where he 
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has built a wee fire to boil some coffee, 
and realize it is time to go ashore for 
the eats. 


A FISHING EXPERIENCE 


Ireland and Nova Scotia Contrasted 


WILLIAM STRONGE CAMPBELL 


All my trout fishing experiences 
had been in Nova ‘Scotia before 


- visiting Ireland and I was curious 


to know what sport was like in that 
tight little Island. Down in Guys- 
borough County we did not run up 
“educated” trout, but 
I “understood that in Ireland, where 
the rivers and lakes were extensively 
fished, it was not so easy to fill 
big creels. The following experience 
may therefore be interesting but 
of course it is an isolated one and 
not absolutely characteristic. That 
both salmon and trout fishing in 
the Green Isle is excellent is well- 
known and many a good day I spent 
on the northern waters. Trout in 
Lough Neagh, the largest sheet of 
water in the United Kingdom, run 
to a very large size but they are 


_ netted and do not take the fly, while 


in the rivers running into the sea, 
sea trout afford the best and most 
exciting sport. The contrast between 
the character of-the fishing in the 
two countries is striking. We had 
rougher times in the Nova Sc; tian 
woods but got big catches. In Ire- 
land, sport is more accessible, but 
the fish are more wary, more difficult 
of approach and more sophisticated. 

Jack Hamill and I had _ been 
fishing the Finn river in Donegal 
for about a week, but with indifferent 
success. For .one thing, the river 
was in flood and the sight of acres 
of farm land inundated for hundreds 
of yards along the banks of the 
stream gauge little promise of sport. 
The Finn is a fine, river running 
from a lake of the same name and 


joining the Foyle after a sinuous 


course. Itis well stocked with sal- 
mon, but we were after trout and all 
things considered did not do badly 


But our maledictions were for the 
guide wished on us by some enemy. 

“Glory be to God,” said this 
worthy, when he met us at the train,’ 
“the fish is that thick they’d ate ye. 
It’s the foine sport yell be havin’ 
wid th’ trouts and O’m th’ bhoy 
that'll see ye pick th’ foinest spots.” 
Later in the day, when mellowed 
with some old Irish, for which he 
had an amazing storage capacity, 
he was even more optimistic, but,. 
like the Irish peasant, always told 
what he thinks his hearer really 
wants to believe regardless of ter- 
minological inexactitudes. With a 
good working thirst, partially as- 
sauged, his tales of fishing along 
the Finn became even more~roseate 
and he attached himself to us like 
an Old Man of the Sea, manifesting 
a fidelity as touching as it was worth- 
ess. 

However, we fished early and 
late and killed some fish, mostly 
in the early mornings. Although 
we borrowed the local priest’s boat, 
we did nothing on the lake and 
after a fruitless and fishless afternoon, 
stuck thenceforth to the river. The 
game was not worth the candle, 
however, and we determined to go 
to Glenties at the end of the narrow 
gauge line which has done so much 
for the poor farmers in this part of 
Ireland. Our guide saw us depart 
with deep regret. His thirst was 


‘suill, unlike the railway, of the broad 


gauge type, and we poured a final 
bation into his system ere departing. 

We tried the river at the Glenties 
end for a day but here also the trout 
showed no cannibalistic tendencies. 
There were any amount of small 
fish but nothing worthy the Hunter 
rods we wielded and they made 
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Jack swear at the mess they made 
of his best flies. Prowling around 
next morning early, I hailed a native 
busily employed at the local industry 
—loafing—and doing it artistically. 
“Tt’s a brave day, yer honor,” he 
opened with and his next remark 
anent the dry spell was a master 
touch, suggesting that so far as he 
was personally concerned, O’Don- 
nell’s hotel was not far away and 
that the bar was open, even at that 
early hour. His loquacity having 
been stimulated according to ancient 
and immemorial custom, he suggested 
going to a lake on the top of a neigh- 
boring mountain about four miles 
from the town. Now I had caught 
fish in many unlikely places but 
this I thought was too much. 

“Be me sow] an’ if it’s fishin’ 
ye want yell get any amount of 
sphort,” said the man. “Shure th’ 
priest has a boat on th’ lough— 
every sheet of water in Ireland is a 
lough—an’ for phwat wud he be 
havin’ th’ boat there if there was 
no fish?’’ 

This seemed to be an unanswerable 
query and Jack and I ordered a car 
of the Irish jaunting variety, to be 
in readiness after breakfast. It was 
a toilsome climb up the mountain 
side but sure enough there lay Lough 
Annah cradled in the emerald bosom 
of the summit. It was a glorious 
view. Far away shone the broad 
Atlantic, shimmering in the autum- 
nal haze like a gleam of silver. In 
the distance towered mountain after 
mountain, while seemingly at our 
feet, there ran two lovely rivers 
moving slowly in serpentine course 
through the meadow lands. His 
“riverence’s” boat was snugly locked 
in a rude boathouse roofed with 
sods, but the door had a lock about 
the size of a horseshoe and apparently 
a relic of the Brian Boru period. 

Jack and I tried to break open 
the door but failed and after giving 
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up the attempt put our rods up 


and tried a tentative cast. We rose er 
a fish or two but they came short 


and the day was very bright. At 
last I found a turf boat, a clumsy © 
contraption like a miniature scow 
and we embarked on this medieval 
craft, rowing against the wind to ~ 
the end of the lake. From this 
point we allowed the boat to drift — 
with the breeze while we fished from 
each side. Soon I was into a likely 
pounder which fought like a little 
demon. He was a real Lough Leven 


trout, beautifully marked and full 
of ginger. In quick succession I 
netted another couple while Jack 
never had a strike. He tried fly 
after fly but with equal non success. 
I noticed that my fish took one 
fly only of the three I had on the 
cast. I had another in my fly book 
and giving it to my partner he was 
soon busy, too. It was a glorious 
bit of sport and on the deep margin 
of the Lough, where the side was 
simply the towering mountain, we 
had the best luck. 


Later in the day we found a local 
worthy, named Gallagher, to row 
for us and after a lunch of fried 
trout and bottled Ambrosia we re- 
sumed operations. A dense fog came - 
on with startling suddenness and 
we had to stop for the day. We 
scrambled and tumbled down the 
mountain side in almost Cimmerian 
darkness and would have found the 
trip perilous and difficult but for - 
the leading of our gillie. Tired but 
satisfied we tramped the four miles 
to Glenties to a good supper and a 
welcome bed. I never heard how 
the trout happened to get to that 
Lake, but I expected it was stocked 
at some time. But better or gamer 
fish for their size I never encountered, 
and I have the kindliest recollections 
of Ould Donegal and its mountain 
trout. 


It Seldom Ha ppens 


It is easy enougn to be pleasant, 
When life goes along like a book, 
But the man who is rare, 
Is the one who won’t swear, 
When a bass wriggles off from the hook. 


It is easy enough to be pleasant, 
When your creel is both heavy and bright; 

But the fellow worth while, 

Is the chap who can smile, 


After fishing all day and no bite. KR.P.L. 


The King of 


ITH his back broken by a lucky 
or unlucky shot the big moun- 
tain billy of a section of the 
Rockies in the headwaters of the 
Kootenay River, sits awaiting the 


The Rockies © 


dogs, the first of whom can be dimly 
seen in the background, scouting 
cautiously to learn if it is judicious 
to fly at the bearded throat of the 
crippled denizen of the heights. 
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It all came about through his im- 
perious temper and a long, successful 
warfare waged against opponents. No 
sympathy ever stirred the old buck’s 
life. From his infancy, when his 
mother taught him to dash to the 
rocks and turn his sharp little horns 
skyward when the shadow of an eagle 
flitted across the sun-kissed rocks on 
high he had battled, fearless, and with 
profit, as testified by his beard and 
his magnitude. In time he became 
the biggest and most sought-after 
Mountain goat in the reaches of the 
westward peaks above the stretches 
of beaver-dams that go to assist in 
starting the Kootenay River. 

Bears and mountain lions he had 
escaped in his youth, through his own 

« agility, and the watchfulness of his 
mother and other relatives. When 
maturity came he met other dangers. 
the fighting fury of older bucks who 
saw in him a coming interloper in 
the happy home circle. These he 
fought, and won or lost or drew. 

Then he became lord of a band. 
Their cares were his cares. Other 
and more selfish interests also called 
him. More than once he had ripped 
the life out of ambitious bucks, or 
had tossed them over sheer preci- 
pices to perish on the jagged rocks 
hundreds of feet below. At dawn he 
led his band down to the first grass 
flats of the upper meadows, at night 
he headed them back. Frequently, 
according to judgment, he took them 
to the lower plateaus at nightfall and 
fed them during the dark hours, slip- 
ping back in the safety of dawn and 
sleeping in safety on the sun-warmed 
pinnacles. 

Tourists and hunters sought him 
eagerly and earnestly, for he was a 
fine specimen. Sometimes they lost 
him in the rubble of a great slide, 
sometimes he went down a precipice 
like a fly down a wall, sometimes his 
short tail flicked around an edge of 
granite as the steel-rimmed bullet 
chipped splinters from the face of the 
ledge. 

But finally he met dogs. First it 
was the trail-mate of a trapper that 
had gone on a foraging trip of his 
own. The dog charged boldly. The 
goat received him on -his_ sharp 
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black spikes, an then trampled him 
to pulp. Again it was a group of 
distant hunters, led by a pair of 
Airedales. These he shook off by 
slipping up the face of a_ sheer 
height, and then down the further 
slope, leading his band to more in- 
accessible peaks ten miles further 
south where the higher peaks gave 
view as far as the entrance to the 
Vermillion Pass. 

One day a man from New York, 
skilled in hunting in all big game 
countries, arrived at Leanchoil sta- 
tion, on the C. P. R., with a pack of 
six powerful dogs. He was going 
after bear, and anything else that 
the Canadian Rockies had to offer. 
His guide knew the Kootenay coun- 
try like his favorite book, and the 
prospects were bright for a big hunt. 
The bears were on the slides, the 
sheep and: goats were working down, 
and the fish were jumping in the 
river. 

Forty hours later the dogs were 
baying as they scrambled over the 
loose rubble on the trail of the big 
goat. Two miles behind and below 
toiled the men—the dogs had gone 
beyond control. The goat band 
scattered, and the big billy, surlily 
loitering. was pinned in a corner of 
rocks where even his sure feet could 
find no way out except through the 
dogs. So he waited. He spitted the 
first and tossed him aside, he ripped 
the second wide open, he drove his 
spikes deep in the shoulder of an- 
other. The other dogs sheered aside 
like water from a rock; and the goat 
rushed away through the gap by 
whence he had come. 

Two dead dogs and a wounded one 
was bad medicine for the hunting 
pack. The hunters doctored the in- 
jured one and in a few days it was 
able to take its place again. Then 
the men decided to make another try 
for the big goat. They took the dog 
who had been hurt and turned it 
loose, holding the others in leash. 
They climbed the heights. In an 
emerald gem of grass, flanked by the 
srey cliffs of the summits they first 
spied the white dots of the herd. The 
baying of the loose dog started the 
goats toward the rocks, all excepting 
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th He visader. He loitered again, for 
he had heard the sound before and 


knew he could treat it with contempt. 


The dog came up, and the goat stood 
with lowered head, making short, 
angry rushes. But the canine had 
learned. He ran around the white 
figure, and. did. not come to grips. 
Meantime the men drew nearer. 
From out of the clear sky something 
struck the goat just in front of the 


hips with numbing force. He sat 
down. No sound was heard. A white 


man hunier had fired, and wind and 
distance had annulled the report, but 
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a eet fortune had guided the 
bullet. The dog crept nearer, the 
other dogs were loose, and still the 
goat sat helpless, his head armed 
with its needle-pointed daggers be- 
ing still an active menace from which 
all the dogs sheered as they circled. 
Then the men came, and a merciful 
bullet put an end to the biggest 
mountain goat in the upper east 
Kootenays in the history of the guid- 
ing fraternity. Another king now 
lords it over ihe band of nannies, and 
kids, and growing young males. 


Lake: ieaniste 


N. 


Oh Lake Baptiste! Oh Lake Baptiste! 
Fond fancy paints with much caprice 
Thy beauteous shores and waves so free, 
Where sunsets ling’ring lovingly, 
Caress thy bosom tenderly, 
My Lake Baptiste! 
Oh purest gem girt round with hills, 
Whose rich dark beauty ever thrills, 
With strange delight the soul of him, 
Whose eyes across thy surface skim, 
Who thinks thy hills thé great world’s rim, 
Oh Lake Baptiste! 


Ne’er seen, and yet my much loved lake, 
Not for thine own but for her sake, 
Who, reared beside they fairy shores 
Has blossomed till my heart adores, 
And envies thee the love she pours 

On thee Baptiste. 


Her maiden face so sweet and fair, 
Ts all aglow with love so rare, 
What time she fondly pictures thee 


The use of airplanes and gas as the most 
practical solutions of the difficulties of 
forest protection was advocated at a recent 
meeting of the Quebec Forest Protective 
Association at the Windsor Hotel by J. 
B. Harkin, Dominion Parks Commissioner. 

Mr. Harkin said: “I may be a visionary 
but I think that it is possible to manufacture 
a gas that could smother the fire.. I have 
visions of airplanes dropping gas bombs 
on forest fires in the not far distant future.’ 
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And tells thy praises unto me, 
Till in her deep, blue eyes I see 
Her Lake Baptiste. 
Some day, some day oh pretty lake! 
A happy journeyY shall take, 
To thy blest shores where breezes sweet 
My fevered brow will kindly greet, 
Whisp’ring of cliffs where fairies meet _ 
By thee Baptiste! 


Some day—when she my guide will be: 

And share her love *twixt thee and me; 

Then with her little hand in mine, 

Seeking thy beauties to divine 

Her subtle charms shall add to thine 
Our Lake Baptiste. 


Author’s Note.—Lake Baptiste is one of the 
very pretty lakes of the Highlands of Ontario, 
being in the Township of Heschel in the 
northern part of the County of Hastings and 
is noted for its beauty. 


The Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds on March 12 bestowed the society’s 
gold W. T. Hornaday 
of New York, in appreciation of the treaty 


between the United States 


medal on Doctor 


and Canada 
on the subject of bird protection. | Ambas- 
sador Page received the medal on behalf 


of Dr. Hornaday. 


A DAY ON THE BRAS D’OR LAKES 


MABEL BURKHOLDER 


W: might have missed it; we had 
not time for all the wonder spots 

of the Maritime Provinces, when 
we “did” them in a hurried two 
weeks last summer. Of course we 
wanted to see Evangeline’s land, 
and the tidal ‘‘Bore’’ at Moncton, 
and the reversible falls at St. John’s. 
But we didn’t even know how to 
pronounce the name of this beautiful 
arm of the sea—Bras d’Or—gulf of 
gold—but persisted in inserting the 
“s,” long after we were told that 
it sounded like the same letters 
in the word “Labrador.” 

The Maritimers, however, had no 
notion of letting us miss it. 

“Of course you'll take the Bras 
d’Or Lake trip,” we heard more and 
more frequently as we approached 
Sydney. 

“What’s it like? Muskoka, per- 
haps?” 

“Perhaps. Wait and see!’’ 

So one morning we arrived in 
Sydney with letters of introduction 
to the skipper of the good ship 
“Marion,” the steamer which makes 
the Bras d’Or lake trip tri-weekly. 
Everybody we.met down by the 
sea gave us letters of introduction 
to everybody else—so we were never 
without friends to point out the 
beauties of the way. 


The ‘Marion’ makes the one- 
way trip in a day, starting from 
Sydney and ending up at Whycoco- 
magh. All day long the traveller 
views new scenery, without having 
to double a mile of it; and at the 
end he is assured of good railroad 
connections with Halifax, Truro, or 
any other city of the east. 

We sailed out of Sydney Harbor 
on a beautiful August morning. The 
silent ships, lying to left and right, 
scarcely discernible through the mists 
in their coats of “‘battle-ship gray,” 
spoke of war as a near and real thing. 
So did the submarine net, stretched 
across the mouth of the harbor. 
Aside from this the scene was one 
of commercial activity. The great 
Sydney mines lay to the left, and 


many small boats darted hither and 
thither across the bay on peaceful 
errands. 

We had an hour on the open sea. 
Always on our left lay the land of 
Cape Breton Island, and to our 
right a string of ocean going vessels 


headed for Newfoundland and old 


country ports. That is one of the 
beaten tracks across the Atlantic, 
and seldom is the horizon bare of 
ships. 

Gradually there came into view 
the gap which forms the entrance 
to the Bras d’Or lakes. Both sides 
are guarded by rocks worn to a 
honeycomb by the waves. Between 
them sailed the ‘“‘Marion.” 


It was not like Muskoka: it was 
not like any other place. That is 
the charm of the Bras d’Or lake 
region. 
were large and rolling, and in the 
distance they resembled the Lauren- 
tides, big and sleepy, lost in blue 
haze. And the water of these lakes— 
which, of course, are not lakes at 
all, but arms of the sea—was the 
bluest water one ever sees, the deep 
sapphire of salt water at rest. All 
the scenery was on a generous scale— 
magnificent distances—broad valleys; 
while from the back of the boat the 
Great Bras d’Or looked like a wide 
river running back and back until 
lost in the ocean. No wonder they 
named it ““Arm of Gold” if the western 


sun was on it when its discoverers 


sailed it first! 

At noon we reached Baddeck, 
a summer resort made famous by 
the lovely summer home of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone. Here he spends several 
happy months of the year, -carrying 
on war experiments of interest to 
the” government. Baddeck invites 
a longer stay than we gave it. It 
is a quaint place, girt about by pro- 
tecting hills. All sorts of sports 
are there; sailing, fishing, hunting: 
and it has good hotels, full of summer 
guests. But if you would make the 
trip in one day you must stay with 


The hills along the shore © 


ote fa ee a 


he ‘Marion.’ 


a _ All afternoon we sailed between 
lovely hills, past green islets, and 


through various straits and narrows. 
It led us to quote poetry: at first 
stirring sea stuff and war poetry— 
then as we got farther inland we 
went over all the dreamy, idyllic 
things we ever knew. : 
At six o’clock the “Marion” tied 
up at Whycocomagh, the end of 
her run, and we walked up the village 
street to seek our supper at a Scottish 
inn that hung over the edge of the 
water in a very picturesque fashion. 
It was truly Scotch, for this part of 


. Cape Breton Island was settled by 


Highlanders. There were scones, and 
shortcake with raspberries, for sup- 
per, and a sweet and wholesome 
Scotch lass to serve them to us. 

We might have been in the Tros- 
sachs. Beyond the inn window beau- 
tiful sleepy hills threw their shadows 
into the water. Along the winding 
road that followed the bay, the 
natives made hay and hauled it 
home on one-horse carts. At the 
door stood a sight-seeing waggon, 
ready to start for its nightly run over 
to Orangedale to connect with the 
railroad there. Atl that was needed 
to complete the illusion that we were 
in Scotland was the sound of some 
bag-pipes in the hills. 

The coach drove up promptly, 
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and we wound away down the semi- 
circular road. The drive to Orange- 
dale was the most enjoyable I ever 
took. We had all the joys of coach- 
ing—moonlight, spirited horses, good 
company, and a garrulous driver. 
When half-way there we alighted to 
get a drink at a well of healing, or a 
sacred spring—I forget which, but 
such things add much interest to 
any trip. All I got was a bedraggled 
white shoe, where I sank to the 
ankle in the ooze beaten soft by other © 
pilgrims to the spring. 

It was one of the dream-days 
of my life. It seemed unreal in 
its swift change from the bustling, 
war-like Sydneys to the sleepy Scotch 
hamlets nestling along the hillsides. 
Some people might have felt broken- 
hearted at having to rush through 
it in a day, when there are sufficient 
attractions for a whole summer— 
but I was grateful to see it even for 
so short a time, and I think to many 
busy people, its very. accessibility 
is its charm. 

Cape Breton is one of the many 
places in Canada made expressly 
for play. Intricate waterways pro- 
vide all manner of aquatic sports, 
and furnish a recreation ground not 
only for the Canadian people, but 
for hosts from other countries, who 
invade it in increasing numbers every 
year. : 


THE MASTER KILLER OF THE 
VEDDER RIVER 


A. P. CUMMINS 


Three years, winter and summer, 
I had seen his tracks and at different 
times met him at work. He was 


' the largest male mink on the river 


and travelled the main stream and 
small tributaries for miles around, 
being here today and miles away 
tomorrow. The first time we met 
was in summer away up the river. 
The blue jays were chattering and 
a grouse, putt-putting. Something 
was wrong and I went tosee. There 
he was with a young grouse in his 


mouth. Like a flash he was gone 
over a log across the stream. There 
and then I scooped out a bed for a 
trap on the log and filled it in with 
sand, ready to get him when the 
winter came around. Once again 
that summer, close to the silent pool 
he had cornered a big trout in shallow 
water and killed him. That time he 
just melted into deep water. Not 
long after this, a farmer’s wife lost 
eighteen young ducks after the 

had beem shut in for the night, all 


bitten through the back of the head 
and piled up in a corner. Some 
black glossy hairs had stuck on the 
rough board when he got in and 
there were to be seen his large tracks 
in the mud and here he was again, 
MacDonald on another small creek 
- Jost twenty-two half grown chickens 
all killed in the same manner. When 
the Winter came around I trapped 
in earnest for him and from many 
sets got one of his front claws. A 
trap was carefully set in the bed 
ofi the log over the creek where I 
had seen him first, a wad of cotton 
wool put under the plate and the 
trap covered with fine sand. If 
frost or snow came this trap should 
work and it did. A bob cat was 
using the log, when I went around 
on the next trip. Everything was 
all cut up, the cat was skinned and 
that finished that set. That winter 
I had to trap some live pheasants 
on the reserve to send to Vancouver 
Island for restocking. Looking 
through a screen of dead sticks, 
at my trap one day, I saw 4a fine 
cock in the wire pen and four hens 
outside. Give them another hour 
I thought and the ladies will be in 
with their lord and the whole lot 
can be shipped together to start 
some sport in another district, but 
- it was not to be, for when going back 
the trap was empty. A trail of 
bright feathers and blood led to a 
biglog. There was the cock pheasant 
warm and partly eaten and the 
Killer’s tracks. 

The following summer I was 
talking to a farmer, who was 
eating his lunch by the side of 
a stream. He had been mowing 
grass all the morning. While I sat 
there he said, “‘I saw three young 
pheasants come floating down fresh 
killed.” Iwentup the bank to see 
what was doing it, and the biggest 
mink I ever saw was running around 
with one in his mouth. When the 
duck season opened in September 
we were camped along the river, 
As the boys came in to breakfast, 
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they threw their ducks down in the 
shade under some bushes. 


: p While 
discussing the sport, and eating, I 
saw something move near the ducks. 
Some one asked me what was moving 
and before an answer could be given 
another grabbed his gun and shot, 
the biggest mink I ever saw, and he 
was trying to sneak our ducks. 
However, he got away and there 
were his tracks as big as life on the 
sand bar.” 


This winter a big raccoon had 
been disturbing the pheasants on 
the reserve and I started’ out with 
two strong traps to get him. There 
is a high bank along the creek and 
the coon would travel the shallow 
water under the bank. Here I set 
one trap in the water covering it 
with wet leaves. The other was 
set _at the foot of a tree and after 
a couple of days when the trap was 
stale, some wild duck entrails and 
feathers were thrown at the back of 
the pen. This got the coon all 
right. It was a Sunday morning 
I found him and having no gun, had 


to kill him with a stick. Some 
little blood was spilt and this led 
to the undoing of the Killer, as he 
happened along the next night smell- 
ing the blood. He went to inves- 
tigate, and easily detected the trap. 
By his. tracks he left in a hurry, 
meaning to take the water route 
for a while. This led him straight 
into the other trap and when I came 
around in the morning there he 
was caught high up in the shoulder. 
When I put him out of pain, he 
looked at me as if to say, “‘you did 
not catch me fairly, just a dirty 
trick.”” Taking off his pelt there 
was a No. 4 shot. sticking in the 
bone of his skull and two more 
in his back. His hide, along with 
the coon’s, was shipped to F. C. 
Taylor, St. Louis, and the killer’s 
skin was graded No. 1 large, dark, 
and fetched the top market price. 
The money went to the Prisoners 
of War Fund. 
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UST now when every effort is being 
J -made to produce greater crops. from 
farms, gardens, etc. and also to raise 
more live stock and poultry to meet the de- 
mands made upon Canadian resources, it 
becomes necessary for every branch in every 
department to make an effort to keep down 
the high cost of living. At the time of writing 
the fuel supply of many towns and cities is 


‘inadequate and many persons turn their 


minds to Ontario’s big forest and game re- 
serve, Algonquin Provincial Park. Here 
there are millions of cords of wood,: the 
people’s own wood. Thousands of cords of 
this wood is to be found right along the rail- 
roads which run through the Park and there 
are a number of unused sidings near splendid 
hardwood forests where it could be loaded. 
Thousands of these trees are ripe timber and 
many of them are dying of age and would be 
better cut. If I may make the suggestion I 
would advise the cutting out of whole blocks 
of forest, however, taking every tree from four 
inches up and letting an entirely new forest 


‘ 


ALGONQUIN PARK: SOME OF ITS 
RESOURCES 


MARK ROBINSON 


grow up. I think I could take out the most 
sceptical person and convince him that this 
is the better plan by showing him the new 
forest growing up where all the timber was 
removed. Thus in their own forest the people 
of Ontario have an unlimited supply of wood 
for fuel to meet the shortage sure to come with 
ihe winter of 1918-19. 

Already there have been (February 1918) 
670 red deer killed in the Park, this amount 
being secured during 1917 and 1918 to date 
and sent to the cities to be sold. Had every 
ranger gone into the work with a will this 
number could have been more than doubled. 
Some rangers killed over 70 deer and several 
over 50 deer. Recently I travelled through 
a section where some of the heaviest killing was 
made and there appeared to be as many deer 
as ever. Evidently they had come in from 
other sections that were overstocked. Almost 
all the deer killed were taken in the south- 
western corner of the park but there is no 
reason why other sections could net have 
done as well and it is to be hoped that the 
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1918-19 season will find every ranger doing 
his bit and that the number taken out will be 
three times what was taken this year. That 
the killing of the deer is in keeping with the 
spirit of the times is the feeling of all loyal 
citizens. It is rough work and much of it has 
to be done in weather that is both cold and 
disagreeable. The travelling through the 
hiding places of the deer is very hard on foot- 
wear and clothing and as there are no roads 
worth mentioning it means many deer have 
‘to be dragged or carried a considerable dis- 
tance to get them out. The argument may 
be advanced that a ranger cannot hunt deer 
and at the same time keep out poachers, yet 
we have rangers who not only killed deer 
last season but who also put out poachers as 
well. 

Another source of revenue is the fur taken 
in the Park and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that three times the amount could be 
taken out each year. There is an almost 
unlimited supply of beaver provided care is 
taken to weed them out all over the Park. 
That is to say, suppose a ranger brings in 
twenty beaver pelts and as many other pelts 
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would be distributing the catch all over the 
Park and the depletion would not be notice- 
able in any one quarter. Many more mink, 
otter, fisher and marten could be taken. In 
many sections of the Park they are very 
plentiful and perhaps would be all over the 
Park were it not for the indiscriminate placing 
of wolf baits which destroy many of our fur 
bearers. In the trapping of furbearers, as in 
the killing of the deer, this part of the work 
falls on the shoulders of perhaps less than 
half the staff. It means getting out after 
the traps in all kinds of weather and at day- 
light, if possible, and is cold disagreeable 
work though interesting in many ways. I 
fully expect to be taken to task for expressing 
the above opinions but offer no apology for 
doing so as in every other branch of work 
men, women and children are doing their best 


and I see no.reason why every member of this 


staff should not make every effort in their 
power to assist superintendent Bartlett to 
bring the resources of this big Park into full 


play at this critical time. 


HEIGH HO! 


THE CROW 


J. D. ATHELNEY EVANS 


A bill of indictment stands against the 
crow, its charge sheet marked with divers 
offenees for which a plea of guilt in some 
instances cannot be avoided. Concerning 
certain of the alleged crimes, evidence in 
rebuttal of the crow’s misdemeanors may 
be tendered. 

The crow, Canada West's first Springtime 
feathered visitor, is a member of the carrion 
species of that numerous family. A British 
ballad of early century authorship, describes 
the crow as a traitor towards the smaller 
denizens of the air. The claim is made 
that a crow’s epicurean propensity demands 
toll of the barn yard chickens and eggs, 
together with much prairie chicken, part- 
ridge and wild duck. Is it not possible the 
weasel is responsible for more damage among 
the nests than is accorded that blood-thirsty 
animal? The rat is not without guilt in 
this respect, also. Another and most capabie 
thief is the skunk, which can devour more 
hen eggs during a single night than a crow 
could demolish in two weeks. The crow 
is not, however, immune from purloining the 
contents of a wild duck’s nest; neither are 
the eggs of prairie chicken and partridge a 
despised diet. The weasel et al, are likewise 


guilty and possess no good traits, whatever. 
The crow does; as a destroyer of certain 
vermin, its services are highly valuable. 


Watch a crow’s actions on the recently 
ploughed field; grubs and other farm pests 
cannot escape its vigilant eye. At the 
same time, weasel and rat will be skulking 
around in search of the farmer’s poultry, 
a crime for which the crow will be accused. 
Any dead fish washed upon the water shore 
by a spring freshet, will be devoured by the 
erow; but the cunning rodent*will seek the 
life of chickens in ‘the barn yard. As a 
destroyer of potato bugs, the crow is the 
sole representative of animal or bird life, 
and he is likewise responsible for the riddance 
of many gophers and field mice. The crow 
retires to its roost at an hour when the weasel’s 
opportunities for mischief become shielded 
through approaching darkness, when its 
body will be wedged through any small 
aperture into hen houses. However, rest 
assured the crow will be given the blame. 


Observers of the habits of the crow claim 


that the useful qualities of the bird when ~ 


placed against its crimes, will produce a 
balance in its favor. 
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_ ponds, lakes, rivers and brooks. 


‘meaning people. 


IN WHICH THE LIMELIGHT IS TURNED UPON 


CYPRINUS--CARPIO 


Being a consideration of the Carp, its history, its introduction into this country, and numerous 


other aspects of a troublesome question. 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


known, widely distributed German carp 

is one of the best known fish to be found 
on this continent. The trouts, the charrs, the 
pikes and all the others may be familiar to all, 
but the German carp is just as familiar every 
bit, and though its reputation may be that of 
a blackguard, and though some people con- 


T say the very least, the carp, the well- 


‘sider it the roughest, coarsest and most 


worthless of all the fishes, nevertheless it is 
the best known of the whole lot. The carp 
is here to stay. It flourishes right here in our 
midst, its numbers knowing no decrease, but 
ever increasing as newer waters are entered 
and new numbers are brought forth to fill 
All this in 
spite of all sorts of precautions at the hands of 
fish commissions, anglers and other well 
Every sort of method of 
exterminating the carp has been tried, but 
as a general rule, unsuccessfully. Lakes have 
been seined with the result that everything 
but carp has been netted. I recall one in- 
stance where a large lake was netted to remove 
the carp and suckers. Result; four carp and 
a handful of suckers, but a horde of game 
fish. By some special Providence, these 
fishes seem to hunt out the deep holes, pock- 
ets and springs and there keep away from the 
contrivances of man. Thousands of pounds 


of copper-sulphate are distributed over lakes, 
strong enough to kill carp, but no others. 
Resuit: some kills, but generally the carp get 
away. Call it what you may, it may be 
cunning, or it may be just sheer luck, at any 
rate carpio has survived to fill the lakes and 
continue their kind according to the rules of 
nature. The object of this monograph will be 
to consider the life of this fish, and its history, 
in a complete form. 

The trouble with a great number of the 
people is they are more or-~less lacking, in 
knowledge regarding this fish. They heap 
burning condemnations upon the carp when 
there is no true justification for their ire. 
The people who are habitually prone to dub 
the carp worthless, a wholesale menace, and 
the most useless as a food fish are generally 
the ones who know the least about the fish 
in question. Those who know the fish, its 
good and its bad traits are more lenient. They 
now realize that many of the bad things that 
are said about the carp are not wholly true. 
Some mistake when they say itis a fish of no 
importance, for it is; it is a commercial unit 
of immense importance, and to say that this 
year well over 100,000,000 pounds of carp will 
be madé@ use of is a conservative estimate. 
In the present day of meat saving, the 
necessity of judiciously sparing the beef and 
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pork supply means that more_fish must be 
used. Here the carp comes in, a fish, that, if 
well prepared, and rightly, is not the un- 
palatable, filth-tasting specimen careless 
people hold it. But so intense has the aver- 
sion for the carp been that only a little en- 
lightenment on the subject can bring forth 
good results, and a proper appraisal. 

From the name applied to it, German carp, 
the idea naturally has gone abroad that it is 
a fish originally native to Europe, and to the 
country which gives it its name—Germany. 
This is not true, though something like three 
hundred years ago the carp was brought to 
northern Europe and planted; its original 
home, however, was China, where it abounds 
and has there been cultivated-and reared as 
far back as records go. In Germany, the carp 
however, found a welcome home, for, owing 
to the extreme scarcity of fish of various 
species the carp took the lead as a rare ‘‘game 
fish.” The distribution was great,—the 
species was cultivated in ponds; so that it 
became in Germany a delight and a sen- 
sation. 


The publicity agents were abroad of course 
booming loud and sonorously tor the carp. 
It reached the shores of America as might 
have been expected and the curiosity of the 
people was aroused. A fish so highly spoken 
of and commended, the people thought would 
surely make a fine fish for our ponds and in- 
land waters, not to mention our lakes and 
streams. The first specimens of the carp 
were brought into this country by one Mr’ 
Robert A. Poppy in the year 1873. He more- 
over stated that the carp would grow and 
flourish in the most muddy and otherwise 
useless of waters. Later on, about 1878, the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries introduced 
the carp to the United States in great num- 
bers and the installing of the waters began. 
These carp were distributed free of any 
charge. It was not long before a carp craze 
swept the country. If a farmer had a mud- 
sink in his barn-yard, reeking with filth, or 
if he had a duck-pond filled full of excrement 
that had been gaining height tor two or three 
-hundred years (?), a bright idea filled his 
brain. Why, he would plant it to carp and 
have fish ever after. Every available pond 
and ditch was stocked in some places. The 
carp craze swept steadily westward. In the 
prairie-country, the fish met with wide ac- 
claim, and lakes and streams that had never 
before known fish life were planted: By the 
year 1885, the streams of very nearly the 
whole Pacific Coast of the United States 
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were stocked with carp. ¥ 

Now as time went on, the carp were ingus- 
triously growing, feeding on sewerage/ and - 
excrement and mud in places. The time came 
to test their culinary virtues on the table, 
ala Pepys. It is related that nine thousand 
four hundred farmers choked and spat carp; 
what was said about the boche fish would fill 
five dictionaries. Then and there ‘the aver- 
sion for carp originated and it has eee till 
the present day, with modifications and ad- — 
ditional showers of condemnation. Some 
farmers seined their ponds and used the fish 
for fertilizer; others opened gates and let 
them out into the ggreams and in this manner 
all the waters more or less were stocked. 


Being prolific the carp increased; new streams 


and lakes were entered and the ‘‘menace” 
went on apace’ But not in all places were the 
people disgusted with the importation. In 
the prairie country clean waters had been 
stocked and clean-tasting fish had been pro- 
duced. Even today the loudest praises for 
the carp are sung by the prairie people. Just 
as distance lends enchantment to the view, so 
does a scarcity of fishes conduce to the ad- 
miration of that particular species. The 
loudest resentment was voiced in California 
and that voice has not died down to this very 
day. The carp soon got into the clear-water 
trout lakes of that state, much to the indigna- 
tion of anglers and otners. By nature the 
carp is a bottom-loving fish and roots in the 
mud and among the weeds and aquatic 
vegetation. This naturally roils the water, a 
condition that may be helpful to some fish, 
but certainly not to the trout. Such a roiled 
condition became prevalent in the famous 
clearwater, Merced Lakes of California. 
How to trim down the carp supply, Cali- 
fornian anglers wanted to know? Sea-lions, 
were suggested, and so sea-lions were placed ia 
the lakes. This nelped some, but later it was 
found necessary to place muskallunge therein, 
also. Says Hornaday: 


“In California tne carp is now ranked with 
the introduced calfish as an unwelcome guest. 
It is claimed that carp consume to a serious 
extent the wild celery and grasses on which 
wild ducks feed. The duck supply is dim- 
inished thereby. The chances are as ninety- 
nine to one that the choke-bore shotgun is the 
real and the only cause of the decrease in 
wild ducks.” 

Chief among the objections to the carp has 
been its habit of roiling the water. This is, 
perhaps, one of his mest harmful traits. But 
one cannet begin to enumerate what he is 


? 
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_ pays a dollar a portion for carp. 


a ually accused of. Says Meehan: 


“Had it not been for over-enthusiasmr, 


earp-farming would probably now be a very 


large and valuable industry. in the United 
States, and the fish generally regarded with 
friendly eyes. Instead, it is undoubtedly the 
most execrated and unjustly accused fish 
swimming in American waters. The intro- 
ducers of the “German” carp have been 
likened to Benedict Arnold. Many men have 
advocated laws putting a bounty on the death 
of the fish with a view to ils extermination. 
There is not a fish-crime on the calendar that 
has not been charged against the German 
carp; some rightly, many more wrongly. It 
is accused of being a spawn-eater, probably 
with justice; also of destroying water plants, 
which are almost as necessary to the well 
being of fish-life as the water itself. This 
charge is undoubtedly true. Wherever there 
has been a decrease in game fishes it has been 
accounted responsible. There is little, if any, 
feundation, however, for tnis last accusation. 
In many instances where carp have been 
pronounced the offenders, the decrease has 
been traced to other agencies, chief among 
them, man. The most wide-spread condemna- 
tion is that it is unfit to eat, as its flesh has a 
strong muddy flavour due to its habit of root- 


ing in the bottom of a pond or stream.” 


As to the carp eating spawn and destroying 
other fishes I am of the belief that what the 
carp does kill makes not a bit of a_ figure. 
Numbers of our game fishes kill ten times more 
and are actually barbarians, a menace to 
their own offspring, as, for instance, the bass. 
That the carp kills many young fishes I do 
not believe, for it is‘a notorious fact that the 
earp is a lazy, indolent fellow who would 
rather starve apparently than endeavour to 
chase down a fish. Furthermore it roams 
around mostly where the young fishes are 
not: close to the bottom, and often in deep 
water while the minnows are up around shore. 
It is a herbivorous fish, partaking of water 
vegetation, water insects and small crus- 
taceans. Furthermore,. were they such 
nameless spawn-eaters and fish-killers as some 
people would have us believe there would not 
be a fish left in our waters. As a matter of 


~faet, I know of alake where any number of 


carp are to be found, and yet the other fishes 
flourish to the same extent as ever. As for 
the muddy flavoured fishes; if a fish has 
been raised in filthrit may be expected to taste 


filthy. Raised in clean ponds, a clean-tasting 


fish is produced. One writer remarks that in 
the high-class cafes in New York City one 
Often 
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ignorant of what he is partaking, a person 
may be served with carp, believing it to be 
red-snapper, whitefish or even lake trout. 

Three species of carp are found in this 
country, each species practically differing 
from the other. The most common species is 
the Scale carp, whose whole body is thickly 
covered with large scales. The Leather carp 
(Lederkarpfen) is almost devoid of scales, 
save perhaps a small number on its back. 
Its skin is very soft and agreeable to the 
touch. The third species is the Mirror carp 
(Spiegelkarpfen), which may be told from the 
other species, just named, by the presence of 
some three or four rows of scales in the 
neighborhood of the lateral tine. These rows 
are separated by a skin that has no scales. 
The Mirror carp often goes the highest in 
weight and will attain to fifty pounds, though 
it may groweven greater. However, thirty 
pounds is considered a pretty high weight for 
the carp, though it cannot be said to be the 
maximum. As is well known to those who 
have studied the carp it grows quite fast, 
especially if conditions are the best suited for 
it, and if the waters are warm. ‘The colder 
the water the slower the growth of this fish. 
The carp averages in growth about one pound 
a year. The warmer the water, the faster 
it gains, under which conditions it will attain 
well over a pound a year in weight. The carp 
is said to attain maturity at the age of three 
years, at which time it will be about fifteen 
or eighteen inches in length. In rare cases 
the carp spawns when one year old, but this 
is rare—an exception to the rule. 

The carp is exceedingly prolific. One 
writer states that a carp female of about 
seventeen pounds may carry as high as 
2,000,000 eggs. Jordan states that some- 
thing like 700,000 eggs have been taken from 
the ovaries of a female. A five pound female 
will produce about 60,000 eggs. It is the 
exceptional fecundity of the carp that has 
served to keep the waters of our continent 
well filled even though this fish is the most 
preyed upon by all the powers of land and 
water. Most of the predatory fishes kill the 
young of the carp. “The carp, either native 
or in domestication has many enemies. In 
America, catfish, sunfish, and pike prey upon 
its eggs or its young, as well as water-snakes, 
turtles, kingfishers, crayfishes, and many 
other creatures which live about our ponds 
and in sluggish streams.’ (JORDAN). 

Having come so suddenly into the lime- 
light of public favour, it is of course interesting 
to a great number of people to know how the 
carp may be raised in ponds. This may be 
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especially interesting to the people of the 
plains region of mid-western Canada, where 
species of fish are few and far between. It 
would never do, in my opinion, to stock 
waters with carp that have superior species of 
game fishes in them. But as is the case in 
some western lakes, bearing only perches, 
etc., (one or two species of more or less inferior 
note), the introduction of carp would not be 
amiss. Small, private lakes or ponds on 
farmers land would be especially desirable if 
p!anted to carp, both as a paying proposition 
and as an economic feature. The ponds for 
carp culture should be made something like 
ponds for other fishes, that is to say, having 
a low water and a deep-water, or a kettle, as 
it is known in fish culture parlance. One 
would naturally think that for carp a very 
muddy bottom would be necessary, but such 
is not the case. The lhottom should be more 
or less hard, as muddiness produces a mud- 
tasting fish. As may be expected there is 
nothing tasty or exact about the spawning 
habits of the carp. It makes no nests, but 
‘Spawns more or less hap-hazardly wherever 
it happens to be in low water, say of three feet 
depth. The eggs being of an adhesive nature 
attach themselves to roots and grasses, and, 
if impregnated, fulfill their duty. The carp 
eggs hatch in a very short time. At a water 
temperature of 70 degrees they hatch some- 
times in five days. Jn Canadian waters the 
extreme time required for hatching may be as 
high as fifteen days. At the time of spawning 
the male and the female swim side by side; 
the spawning takes place while the fish are in 

motion. The eggs are voided in numbers of 
about four hundred, though it all depends 
upon the size of the fish, and cannot be taken 
as arule. When these eggs are voided and 
the milt flows from the male both fishes keep 
up a boiling disturbance of the water that 
many have characterized as violent. The 
reason of this is evidently to discharge the 
eggs and milt proportionately. 

While it is not necessary in the case of the 
carp to have nursery ponds into which the 
various sizes of the young may be distributed 
still it is a very good idea. This prevents 
over-crowding in the pond, especially if it is a 
smallone. Ifthe pond isa large one, natural- 
ly things would be better suited to caring for 
alarge number. The carp is not, however, a 
cannibal, whatever else may have been said 
against him; and save for over-crowding, 
that would be the only reason for sorting into 
other ponds. Separately sorted they grow 
faster. Their growth is relatively slow in 
over-crowded ponds. 
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The presence of aquatic growth for ca 
is of course more or Icss a necessity, and 5 
as has been recommended for other fishes in 
previous articles may be considered as filling 
the bill in this instance. Says one yriter: _ 
“The rearing-pond (for carp) shoald be 
supplied not only with water plants but aiso 
with large quantities of small crustaceans, a 
favourite food of the carp. They are es- 
pecially fond of daphnia, hence the growth 
of this minute creature should be encouraged. 
But the carp is an omnivorous feeder and 
may be given almost-anything that comes to 
hand. They will eagerly devour bread, 
partly-boiled potatoes, turnips, grain, or even 
chopped young corn-leaves. They will not 
disdain flesh, as they will eat both lungs and 
liver.” The fact that the carp can be fed_ 
almost wholly upon such materials as the 
above, to which I might add a great number of 
other vegetables that have been tried out, 
makes the proposition more than ever pre- 
sentable in the eyes of the amateur culturist. 

A food supply of this sort is generally easy to 
procure and without any trouble or expense. 
Under good feeding the carp grows rapidly. 

So much for the pond culture of the carp. 
Do you say that the carp is not a fish 
worthy of the angler’s tackle? It should be 
remembered that the immortal Walton 
angled in pleasure for such fishes as the carp 
(known to the English as tench), dace, chub, 
roach, bleak, etc., all of which belong to the 
same family as does the carp, namely: the | 
family Cyprinidae. The carp is fished for, it 
is true, and there are those who believe it 
best of all forms of fishing, though this is of _ 
course their own private opinion. Louis 
Kurtz, in the Sportsmen’s Review has stated 
the case of carp fishing fairly when he says: . 
“It is surprising to state, but I venture to say : 
that there are fewer successful and expert 
carp-fishermen using hook and line than 
there are past masters with rod and reel 
landing only the game fish.” The truth of 
this is well known. How many of our anglers 
can really say that they can go out to a 
common everyday river and bring home a 
mess of carp—using hook and line. Some 
would be successful but the average would | 
not. They would find that there is need of * 
using skill and selection in this form of fishing 
as well as in any other. 

“The carp bear much the same relation to 
trout and bass that pigs and chickens do to 
wild game and game-birds.” (JORDAN). 

But says an enthusiastic carp fisherman: 
“Bulky in shape, beautiful in appearance and 
sluggish in movement is the king of our 
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carp.” Later on he speaks of baiting the 
hook with sweet mush “‘to tempt the delicate 
~ palate of the cunning carp.” 

‘Says another enthusiast: ‘‘Carp was al- 
ways my favorite fish, and for this reason I 
always choose to match my wits against their 
cunning.” 

Of course these assertions may arouse 
amusement in some anglers, as much as the 
article-heading in one magazine which read: 
“Angling For The Lordly Catfish,” yet 
nevertheless remember that these fishermen 
found a world of pleasure in the performance. 
And this is true in the prairie regions where 
species of fish life are few and far between. 
Presuming that your worldly wise angler were 
to attempt carp fishing what would come to 
his mind, to be used for a bait for this same 
fish. Angleworms? ‘True; and yet nothing 
excells sweet corn kernels cut fresh from the 
cob, or such a thing as the lowly dough-balls. 
The jigging method for catching catfish, eels 
and carp is very common to the people living 
along rivers containing these fish. A line is 
stretched across the stream with a slack to it 
of about ten feet. Branch lines are tied to 
this main line, about four feet apart. These 
branch lines are sometimes one foot in length 
and each has a hook at its end ranging all the 


way in size from No. 3/0 to 10/0. The 
sweet corn kernels are slipped onto these 
hooks and they are dropped down. The 


reason, it is said that the carp bite so well on 
dough-balls and corn Kernels is that they seem 
to resemble the spawn of some fish floating 
down. There may bea whole lot in that idea. 
Whatever it may be, it is a fact that the 
kernels of corn and doughballs take the lead 
as carp bait and will win when all others fail. 
One places about three or four of the corn 
kernels on a Number 4/0 hook; the barb of 
the hook need not be covered. Your average 
fisherman may think that he may fish three 
feet up in the water and procure carp. Not 
so. One must go down for them, and the 
carp is a bottom hugging fish. If fishing with 
a single line, the bait is allowed to roll down 
with the current. A large carp on a light 
rod often furnishes quiet sport; something 
like playing a three or four pound sucker when 
the strong current is in the sucker’s favor. 
(Note: The jigging line I have spoken of 
above is sunken in the water with suitable 
weights along its middle so that the current 
will not belly it downstream). 
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A night out jigging with the “common, 
everyday people’ is certainly one that is 
enjoyable; as enjoyable in fact as a raccoon 
hunt in November. There may be three or 
four in the party. ‘You all row up the river 
to certain places you know to be the very 
best. It is a calm, beautiful night with the 
moon shining brightly in between the clouds 
and now and then coming out to reveal its 
full face. Expectations are of course of the 
highest and that this night of nights should 
be a “‘jim dandy” is decided by all. In due 
time, the scene of the opening of the fishing is 
reached and driving the boat to the bank we 
leap out upon the shore. Here, close to the 
water’s edge, a stake is firmly driven down. 

This stake is to hold the jigging line— 
likewise one on the other shore to hold the 
other end of the line. Once the line is 
fastened all hands get busy with the hooks, 
baiting them. Now a fifty foot line may have 
as many as thirty hooks upon it, but of course 
not all of these are for carp. You expect to 
catch other fish as well, especially catfish, not 
to mention eel. The hooks are baited with 
doughballs, angleworms, dead minnows and 
sweet corn kernels and then the line is taken 
to the other shore and fastened to a stake 
driven into the bank. Then on up the river 
to another good place, where another line is 
dropped into the stream to do duty. Usually 
two hours are spent in waiting for the lines to 
receive visitors, some of which, though trying 
to leave, yet remain. At the end of two hours 
the lines are worked up and inspected. The 
most alarming anticipations of the old-timer 
may be fulfilled. It may be a monster carp, 
or a monster catfish that will make the village 
gossip for days, and no doubt it is as great an 
exploit to capture a twenty or thirty pound 
catfish, or a large carp, as it is to capture a 
record tuna off the Catifornian coast. Some- 
times the luck will be good, and sometimes 
bad, depending upon weather conditions. 
Does the jigging enthusiast appreciate catch- 
ing acarp. Listen: 

“With one mighty effort to free himself he 
leaps clear above the water, but only to return 
again with the sharp hook still piercing the 
soft, spongy membrane of his wide opened 
mouth. The landing net is now held beneath 
his body, but the opening is too small to 
receive his bulky form and the only possible 
thing to do is to meet him head first. This is 
finally done and our first carp, a splendid 
specimen of his kind is lifted into the boat.” 
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great conservation man has said: 
“The introduction into a country of any 


new form of wild animal life is fraught 


‘with considerable risk and uncertainty, not 


only in regard to whether the creature will 
itself thrive under the new conditions, but 
also in respect to the effect its appearance will 
have on indigenous species.” 

For instance many clamor for the intro- 
duction of the pheasant, etc., I am just offer- 
ing this as an example, though my remarks 
have no bearing on the introducing of any 
special animal or bird into a certain region 
save that I shall comment later on in this 
article about the introduction of the English 
sparrow. What I am figuring on is this: if it 
is a danger to the balance and proportion of 
nature to introduce some bird or animal in 
her domain, that she has not placed there, is 
it not, in the other extreme, equally as 
dangerous to withdraw an animal or bird, 
and still keep up the required balance and 


proportion. To this, after so many years of 
devoted study I say: yes. Nature’s plan will 
be disturbed. 


Now I am not particularly a friend of the 
great American crow. We have nothing in 
common. I have gone out after him in the 
corn-fields myself with the shotgun when he 
and his mates have been picking up the new- 
planted corn. I know that he is capable of 
harm, sometimes great, sometimes small. 


-But I am not so prejudiced as some, who, 


having suffered a little loss, at once call the 
crow the worst robber unhung or unshot. I 
have sized this person up from all sides, and 
angles. And I am not so sure that the crow 
is so bad a fellow after all, and I am_ not 
sure nature did not put him here on earth for 
some purpose. Having said that, if the 
Delegation with the Hot Oil and the Sizzling 
Pitch will just stand by for a few moments— 
Thanks! 

What I want to know is: in those localities 
where committees ot men have gotten togeth- 
her to offer a bounty on the crow, or where 
State, or County or Province (if so it be) 
has offered a bounty on the crow, why has it 
been that those bounties have been stopped in 
a short time, owing to the fact that certain 
insect pests have increased in enormous 
quantities, out of keeping with all natural 
proportion. It is then that a luminous idea 
fasténs itself on some village wit; he lights his 


corn-cob pipe and muses over whether killing 
of crows is such a good idea after all. At this 
writing (January 10th, 1918) the Department | 
of Agriculture, [ am told, is conducting a 
campaign to find out the exact truth about 
the crow; as to the examination of stomach — 
contents, etc. Probably that august body at 
last has found out that the crow is not so bad 
a fellow after all and will sometime in the 
future present us with the information as to 
what their round-up of crow stomachs from 
all quarters of the continent afforded them, 
I do know that where the crow has one friend, 
it has nine enemies. But I say, go ahead; kill 
off the crow. Inaugurate a strenuous drive 
against the “‘black robber,” the “thief of the 
fields,”’ etc., etc., and then when you have 
finally laid him-Jow do not be surprised to find 
added insect pests by the billion rise up to 
retard the progress of man, on the face of the 
continent. This reminds me that a certain 
community said to be infested with crows, 
offered a bounty, as a result of which 
thousands of these birds were massacred, a pile. 
of crows containing one thousand five hundred: 
specimens being secured. Great was ‘the. 
jubilation; at last a great pest was being: 
circumvented. But lo! all was not well in 
Denmark. Suddenly a white grub worm 
pest swept through the region, and other pests. 
vied with the pestiferous grass and grain. 
cutter in setting man a fearful task. Up. 
then sprang a village wit and it was said that 
no more crows should be killed because they 
were beneficial to man. And then a student 
of birds, an Audubon Society man came along 
and said that the reason the crows gathered 
in such numbers in that territory was because 
the grub worms were there in such numbers, 
and the crows were engaged in putting the 
quietus on them when man, lord of all spec- 
tacular and only intelligencé got busy to. 
destroy them, with the result that with 
Nature’s balance disturbed, the grub worms 
increased overwhelmingly. Since that time 
the crow has not had such bad friends in this 
particular territory. I happen to know the 
place of which I speak. 

The trouble with many writers who attempt 
to do their bit for conservation is that they 
are not in the least capable of taking up the 
subject. .They claim to be observers, but 
are not. They view the surface of the matter, 
believe a certain condition of affairs to be. 


true, and, believing, they put that down as a 


fact they have discovered. For instance, it 
looks to man as though the prairie chicken is 


being killed out by the crow. He cannot 
perhaps prove that he ever saw a crow robbing 
a prairie chicken’s nest, but he believes or 
has heard it said that such is the case. Result: 
a sweeping, final, condemnation: the crow is 
killing out the prairie chicken. Down with 
him; down with him! After all who knows 
anything particular about the crow and his 
alleged desolation of prairie chicken nests? 
Facts: that’s what we want. We hope that the 
Department of Agriculture will find out many 
useful things as it already has done. Let us 
not lay the crime of the decline in the number 
of prairie chickens to the crow. 

Take the blackbird for instance. There are 
old grandmothers of men who have said the 
blackbird was the cause of (?) tornadoes and 
whirlwinds; and the fall in the price ot wheat. 
What these wits have not thought of to lay 
at the door of the blackbird need not here be 
mentioned. The crow blackbird, for instance, 
was primarily listed as a destroyer of birds’ 
eggs, but that charge has been withdrawn in 
the face of facts extracted by observers, 
capable of understanding these things. Over 
27 per cent. of the bill of fare of the crow 
blackbird is composed of insects of the most 
destructiye sort. -But at that the usetulness 
of the blackbird 1s not half told. 

Then there are the hawks and owls. 

But then it is a pleasure to note that the 
reception now given these two species of 
preying birds is of the very best. Every now 
and then the outdoor publications and the 
other papers, especially some farm papers are 
calling the attention of the agriculturist to the 
importance of safe-guarding the life of most 
of the members of these two species. Both 
species are the dreaded foes of rats and mice, 
gophers and moles, etc. Take the case of 
rats alone. Says my good friend Hornaday: 

“Men who never have fought a numerous 
and aggressive population of rats and mice 
do not know the bitterness of that unequal 
warfare. The rat works while men sleep; and 
everything that he can chew is open to 
destruction by him. When grain, fruit and 
vegetables fail or pall upon the murine 
palate, the rat joyously attacks eggs, poultry 
and meat supplies generally. The making 
of farm products safe from hungry rats is a 
maddening proposition. What, then, should 
be the attitude of every farmer toward a bird 
like the barn owl, that lives almost wholly on 
mice and rats, and is abundantly able, by 
nature, to beat the noctural destroyers at 
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their own game? In the eyes of the farmer 
the barn owl should be his patron saint.” 
Hornaday relates the following of a pair of 
barn owls: ‘‘Conditions were such that the 
pellets of indigestible animal matter dis- 
gorged by these two birds were accidentally 
preserved for an entire year, and thereby 
yielded a valuable record. Two hundred. 
pellets were collected, consisting of bones, 
hair and feathers, and it was found that they 
contained 453 skulls which represented the 
following mammals: 225 meadow mice, 179 
house-mice, 20 rats, 2 pine-mice, 20 shrews, 6 
jumping mice and 1 mole. The collection 
contained the skull of one bird only, a vesper- 
sparrow.” 

I will not here attempt to go any further 
with the discussion of the usefulness of the 
hawk and the owl, as the subject has been 
carefully covered by various writers many 
times in Rod and “un, more than to call the 
attention of the readers to one thing: the 
killing of hawks and owls for taxidermy 
purposes. How many thousands of owls are 
annually killed, to stuff, to set up in dens, etc., 
I do not know, but I imagine it goes into the 
hundreds of thousands. These are not killed 
because they are believed to be destroyers, 
but because they will look good, stuffed. 
(Of mummy-worshippers there is no end). 
I note that one company that offers to teach 
you to be a taxidermist for ten dollars—or 
more—impresses upon your mind that you 
are doing the world a service by killing off the 
“destructive” hawks and the owls, at the 
same time providing for yourself beautiful 
specimens. If the fad could be carried to its 
limits this same company would suggest that 
you should not bury your nearest and dearest 
but have them stu/fed, to be set up in high- 
chairs, in your front-room as a ‘“‘constant 
reminder.”” But then—anything to make 
money! 

The value of our birds to the forests can 


thardly be estimated. Perhaps some of their 


greatest service is done here. Among the 
hosts of insects that attack the forest trees, 
the most prominent is the pine beetle. The 
pine beetle is the pioneer and is speedily 
followed by other parasites that speedily 
infest the worked-upon tree, and, like the 
vandal Huns, soon contrive its destruction. 
It is notable of the beetle that when they once 
have attained the upper hand they continue © 
on from tree to tree, making a clean sweep of 
it. A ravaged tree is sure to make way for 
others in its neighborhood. Thus the annual 
loss through the work of this insect and its 
trusty followers is of staggering proportions 
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to say the very least. I remember the 
assertion of a well known entomologist who 
holds that insects do away with more timber 
each year than do the destructive forest fires. 
It is roughly estimated that the loss through 
insect pests to the timber amounts to one 
hundred million dollars. 

The pine beetle goes about his work 
thoroughly. They attack a tree in swarms 
and at once begin to bore into it. Once they 
have attained to the outer surface of the wood 
they deposit their eggs whicn in a short time 
will hatch to grubs. As soon as these grubs 
have vitality enough to proceed about their 
business they eat around the tree, feeding 


“upon the fine inner bark until the tree dies 


because of the circling pathways resulting 
from their depredations. 

“Some of the western States, particularly 
Washington and Oregon, have been flooded 
with admirable fire-alarm circulars and 
but has any state lumbermen’s 
association, or any organization of forest 
protectors ever made a whirlwind campaign 
for the better protection of forests from insects. 
Fires are spectacular and tragic, and it is 
natural that they should fix public attention 
far more than the bark-beetles, wood-borers 
and leaf-destroyers that work so silently, and 
yet so fatally. The fire-watchers of the great 
forest regions of the far West are ceaselessly 
diligent in watching for smoke from peak 
summit and lofty tower, and telephoning the 
news of every fire observed; but no one is 
able to exercise any such protective vigilance 
against the ravages of insects. In the general 
slaughter of wild life, the most valuable of 
tree-protecting birds have rapidly been fading 
away.’ (Hornaday.) 

Nor are the pine trees alone attacked. 
Every tree that grows on the earth is assailed 
by insects. The various hardwoods are beset 
by some of the thousands of insects known as 
the ravages of tree growth. The weevils and 
the borers attack the oaks, hickories, elms and 
birches with disastrous results. Nor is the 
work of these agents of destruction reserved 
for the old trees; the young shoots and sap- 
lings are the centre of attack as well and one 


often sees a stunted and deformed tree that 


was early be-ridden with insects. There 
would be millions more like some of these 
grotesque specimens you see were it not for 
the help of the birds who are daily, year in and 
year out, drilling out and picking up des- 
tructive tree insects. 

A tree is hampered in its growth by insects 
from the time the sprout breaks from the seed 
through the earth, to the time of its mature 
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growth, or, one might say, from the cradle 


to the grave. That the majority of the trees 


survive these onslaughts we know to be the 
truth, even though countless. thousands of 
these wood monarchs die. There are multi- 
tudes of parasites in the ground and they do 
their best to kill the tree roots. The borers 
and beetles are busy on the trunk itself and 
if there is a gash or.injured place on that 
trunk it is sure to form the “‘base of supplies” 
for an extended and powerful drive against 
the life of that tree. While the root worms 
and the trunk borers are busy the leaves of 
that tree are preyed upon by moths, worms 
and caterpillars and were it not for the birds 
cleaning the branches daily the woods would 
be defoliaged, and so would die. The leaves 
are to the tree what lungs are to a human 
being, remove them or hamper them from 
their purpose_and there will be-a ceasing of 
life in that body. It has all been gauged very 
well in Nature’s scheme of things. While the 
woodpeckers, creepers, etc., attend to prying 
out trunk insects, larvae and eggs, the foliage 
birds are busy in the tops. What one bird 


does not take the next one will, and though 


the insect production goes on, and on, without 
end, the birds are there to keep those pests 
from attaining their purpose. 

As though to allow the insects no oppor- 
tunity to get ahead of her, nature keeps her 
woodpeckers in the woods in winter to dig 
out the deposits left by those insects in the 
summer. They are tireless workers, “digging, 
gouging and drilling until the enemy is finally 
brought to bay, impaled on a tongue that is a 
living spear of many barbs and dragged forth 
to its doom. Almost 80 per cent. of the food 
of the little downy woodpecker is made up of 
insects. The hairy woodpecker is a close 
second with almost 70 per cent. of destructive 
insect fare to his credit. And where the large 
woodpeckers, the pileated and the red-headed 
woodpeckers do not reach with their heavier 
bills, there nature has set another crew to 
working to clean out the galleries and Hinden- 
burg lines hidden away in the bark. This 
calls for fine work. Therefore the tireless 
nuthatches, creepers and chickadees. They 
comb a tree from ground to branches going 
over it sometimes daily. ‘Their slender 
beaks are like tiny foreceps for all crevices, 
but they are totally unfit for the gouge and 
gimlet work in which the woodpecker excells.” 

Speaking of valuable and destructive birds, 
what of the sparrow? It is significant that the 
Government of the United States, through the 
Department of Agriculture, has advocated the 
destruction of the English sparrow on the 


- They put down that moth plague. 
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"ground that these sparrows have proven 
themselves two thirds useless or completely 
useless in the scheme of things. Ten million 
dollars the Government estimates is the 
annual wheat loss through sparrows; what 
they destroy of other grain may be in pro- 
portion. Since the Government advocated 
’ the destruction of the sparrow many protests 
have come in. It is said that the farmers out 
in the Dakotas are against this in that they 
claim the English sparrows kill off certain 
insects very dangerous to the wheat. If this 
be true it is strange that the Government 
investigators have not discovered the fact, 
searching as are their investigations, even 
down to the minutest details. And if there 
were any redeeming qualities in the English 
sparrow these men would surely be impartial 
and do all they could to prevent the killing 


_ot it. t 


As is well known the English sparrow is not 
a native of this continent but was brought 
to our shores from England, in the year 1870 
to be exact. The reason for bringing the 
sparrow over was a spread of destructive tree 
moths in New York City and other cities in 
the East, which bade fair, if not brought under 
subjection, to eat everything in the line of 
plant-life to be found. Just how true this is 
~I do not know. At least the English sparrow 
was introduced to kill off the pest. They were 
scattered all along in the east, and, as it is 
related, they did what was demanded of them. 
But when 
the insects were gone the sparrow took to the 
streets and the buildings and soon evinced no 
desire to live on insects, becoming grani- 
“vorous in a short time. The descendents of 
the English sparrow among us today are often 
pitiful specimens of bird life; a depraved lot of 
worthlessness wrapped up in a bundle of 
feathers, dirty and harsh, ruled entirely, it 
seems, by a spirit of meanness that will 
not down. ~The fact that they destroy the 
nests, eggs and young of other birds that are 
of value and help to man in the destruction 
of insects is the most severe count against 
him. The sickening aggressiveness of the 
sparrow is well known. Let there be a wren 
or bluebird nesting on the premises and the 
sparrow will make it his duty to search them 
out, destroy the nest and young, time and 
time again, if the bird should persist in its 
procreative work. One writer has said of the 
sparrow: 


“His introduction was affected in part by 
people who ought to have known better, and 
would, doubtless, if the science of ornithology 
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had reached its present status as long ago as 
the ’50s. The maintenance and prodigious 
increase of this pest is still due in a measure 
to the imbecile sentimentality of the people 
who throw out crumbs for the dear little 
birdies, and then care nothing whether honest 
birds or scalawags get them. Such people 
belong to the same class as those who drop 
kittens on their neighbor’s doorsteps because 
they would not have the heart to kill them 
themselves. The increase of this bird in this 
country is, to a lover of birds, simply frightful. 
Their fecundity is amazing and their adapti- 
bility apparently is limitless. A special report 
prepared under the direction of the Govern- 
ment estimates that the increase of a single 
pair, if unhindered, would amount in ten 
years to close on three hundred billion birds. 
As to its range we note that the subjugation 
of the East has long been accomplished and 
that the West is succeeding rapidly. Jf is 
only a question of a few years before it becomes 
omnipresent in the land.” 


Besides being destructive and harmful to 
true valuable birds, the sparrow litters up 
houses and buildings with their ridiculous 
nests; some buildings look like avian laya- 
tories, and are blots on a city that otherwise 
is cleanly and good to live in and boost. 
Again it has been said that the sparrow carries 
disease, which may or may not be true. The 
fact remains that he is unwelcome and has 
few redeeming qualities. 


It is really difficult to exterminate the 
sparrow without doing harm, however, unless 
the work is entrusted to reliable men who 
know what they are about. For instance, a 


~ certain village that was over-run with sparrows 


placed a bounty on them and something like 
five thousand sparrows were killed, but when 
ah experienced student of birds went over the 
lot it was found that every variety of sparrow 
had been killed, useful and destructive. Now 
there are six or seven distinct varieties of 
sparrows and all, save the English sparrow, are 
useful to man in that they kill off insects in 
immense quantities. Yet here, inexperienced 


men had killed everything that looked and 
acted anywhere near like an English sparrow 
with the result that more harm was done than 
actual good. Now a situation such as this is 
not pleasing to view. If the sparrows are to be 
killed off, experienced men should do the 
exterminating or it should not be done at all. 
Of course at the present time people are prone 
to look upon the sparrow as being not such a 
bad fellow. Fools making a howl over nothing, 
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they say, but sooner or later this menace must 
be curbed. One community has hired a man 
to kill their sparrows with a small-calibered 


rifle. This isa good idea. Poisoned grainand _ 
sparrow traps have also been used with 
success. - 


, 


THE PIKE IN ENGLAND AND OTHER NOTES 
BY R. B. MARSTON 
Editor, Fishing Gazette, London 


We are sad in England at this terrible news 
of the Halifax explosion Just come to hand. 

I have been having a smoke over your 
capital November issue of Rod and Gun in 
Canada, and thought I would like to ask a 
few questions and perhaps remove a wrong 
impression or two. For instance, in his 
interesting article ‘“‘Holding the Lens Over 
Things Piscatorial,’”” Mr. Robert Page Lincoln 
quotes from an article that appeared in the 
British Sportsman, in which pike shooting 
is described as “really good sport.” Mr. 
Lincoln deduces from this article that “the 
pike does not fare very well in the considera- 
tion of the English sporting and angling 
fraternity.” In shedding @ little light on 
the situation I may say that it is often nec- 
essary in salmon and trout waters to destroy 
pike, even by shooting them, when they are 
up in ditches, spawning, if you want to save 
more valuable fish, but I feally never met 
anyone who called it really good sport and 
there are many thousands of keen pike 
anglers scattered here and there throughout 
the Empire who call it mere butchery; they 
consider the pike, by the way as a bold, game 
fish and will only fish for it in its best season, 
in the autumn of the year and in the winter. 
I have had many a delightful pike fishing 
excursion, especially with my old friend, the 
late Mr. Alfred Lardine—the best pike 
angler I have ever met. His best brace of 
pike weighed, one of them 36 pounds and 
and one 37 pounds, (he always fished with 
fine tackle) are still on record for fair angling 
in this country. ‘There is also quite a good 
literature of pike fishing, including Lardine’s 
“The Pike and Perch’ and another old 
friend, the late Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell 
produced another volume, ‘‘The Book of 
the Pike,’ but this latter work is out of date 
now. I hope to meet those other keen pike 
anglers in the happy fishing grounds of the 
“Beyond.” Personally I prefer salmon and 
trout fishing when good, but good pike fishing, 
especially spinning from the reel when fishing 
a good streaming river is as old Izaak would 


say, ‘‘choicely good’ fishing; and I know 
anglers who prefer it to trout and salmon 
fishing. 

(Angling Editor’s Note: Numerous _ref- 
erences in the English papers had led me to | 
the conclusion that pike and pike fishing 
was not one of the favorite sports, nor the 
pike one of the best-liked fish found in the, 
Empire. I -was of the idea that the pike 
in England was increasing rapidly so as to 
be something of a menace and that with this 
commonness the sport of pike fishing was on 
the decline. I was aware of the fact that 
pike fishing was at one time the favorite 
sport of- many anglers. Mr. Marston’s 
letter advises that it is yet a sport that is 
participated in by many of the Waltonian 
school. As Mr. Marston says, the pike sis 
a “bold, game fish,’ which assertion I am 
quick to second, as I-have often done. A 
pike taken in the autumn is a very raging 
demon for fight, and one cannot help but 
speak highly of it as a fighter. During the 
hot summer days the pike may be lazy and 
over-fed; but when the heats of summer 
have passed into the beyond and the cool 
days of autumn have fallen upon the land, 
the pike is in his element. Only last fall 
in October I had one of my best fights, out 
of a ten pound pike; a fish, that, as the line 
tautened, leaped well out of water like a 
rainbow trout, much to our surprise. The 
thirty-six and thirty-seven pound pike taken 
by Mr. Marston’s friend on light tackle must 
have been a performance to tickle the eye- 
sight. We would like to know just how 
light this tackle could be. Spinning for pike 
I take it is much like using the spoon in this 
country. I know what casting for the pike 
with a spoon happens to be? Give me a 
Skinner spoon and a day on good pike waters 
and I want no more. I will fish for pike 
solely. Mr. Marston speaks of pike fishing 
on a good streaming river. A pike taken 
in such waters, (and there are hundreds of 
swift pike rivers in Canada) has double the 
energy and viciousness when (taken on the 
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ok) of the still-water lake pike. Any 


angler would be enthusiastic over stream 
fishing for the pike, and I have no doubt 


there are thousands of anglers in this country 
who prefer pike fishing to any sort of fishing. 
We thank Mr. Marston for his correction 
of this mistake on our part, a belief that 
pike fishing has fallen from grace in the 
British Isles —Robert Page Lincoln.) 


Continuing Mr. Marston writes as follows 
of the Culture of Atlantic Salmon:- 


I am a member of our Government Fresh 
Water Fish Committee which is promoting 


‘the increase of fresh-water fish as food—and 


there is an agitation for the establishment 
of State Salmon hatcheries in this country. 
In this connection I would like to ask you: 
are you convinced of the success of the cul- 
tivation of the Atlantic Salmon (Salmo Salar) 
in Eastern Canada? Many millions of 
Salmon. fry have been hatched in private 
hatcheries in this country; they began in 
the middle of last century and have never 


been able to prove that these artificially 


bred fry ever came back as grilse, or salmon. 
Doubtless many of the readers remember 
the late Mr. Wilmot, Canadian Fish Com- 
missioner; he hatched millions of Salmo 
Salar fry and turned them out and for years 
was an enthusiast in the matter—but he told 
me afterwards that he had been forced to the 
conclusion that it was a work of wasted energy. 
This result is also our own in this country 
with the hatcheries on the Spey, the Tay, 
the Tweed, etc. It is a profound mystery 
to me why our trout culture chould be so 
successful and our salmon culture such a 
failure. I believe that in Canada of late 
years you have resumed cultivation of Salmo 
Salar and that success is claimed by the 
hatchery officials. Obviously it is to their 
interest to claim results, which may be due 
to better protection of the spawning’ fish 
and the stopping of over-netting. Wherever 
this is done in this country the salmon crop 
increases and improvement has often been 
claimed tor artificial cultivation, which is 
really due to protection of natural conditions 
essential to the increase of the fish. The 
River Wye, Shakespeare’s Wye (you will 
remember delightful Captain Huellen’s ref- 
erences to the Wye at Monmouth and its 
salmons) is a splendid example of what mere 
protection for the fish will do; it had sunk 
to the position of our poorest Salmon river. 
Some keen salmon anglers took it in hand, 
bought up rights of netting and put watchers 
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on in the spawning season and in ten years the 
Wye had taken almost the top place among 
the Salmon Rivers of the United Kingdom, 
Not a single artificially bred fish was put 
in that river. If we had “stocked” it with 
artificially reared fish I am certain the splendid 
results would have been attributed to the 
artificial stocking: 

I am an enthusiast for fish culture, but 
not a blind one. I have seen far too much 
disappointment connected with it; and of 
the dangers of relying on artificial breeding 
in the production of a race of fish which grad- 
ually deteriorates. I have had over forty 
years experience of trout culture and stocking 
waters with artificially bred fish—and I 
know what a difference there is between 
really “wild”? trout and the product of the 
trout hatchery. For this reason I was led 
many years ago to urge on trout breeders 
to get their eggs from wild trout and not 
to breed, year after year, from their ‘domestic’ 
pond bred trout. The Germans breed trout 
and other fish, mainly tor the market, and 
they found that after a generation or two 
the fish became almost sterile, due to fatly 
degeneration. For this reason they period- 
ically got over from California fresh supplies 
of eggs from wild fish, from the Rainbow 
trout species, to be exact. 

I have known many of our trout streams 
when they contained only their original race 
of wild trout; gradually as the anglers in- 
creased they were fished out—the streams 
were re-stocked annually with fish from our 
hatcheries. They are trout, certainly, but 
as compared for gameness with the original 
stock—well—only those who have had ex- 
perience with both can appreciate the differ 
ence. And the artificially bred fish rarely 
increase, or multiply, as one would expect 
them to. This deterioration has, I am glad 
to say, led some of our fish breeders to return 
to Nature as much as possible for their sup- 
plies of eggs, also to bring up their fish in 
streams instead of stews, and to rely on 
natural food in place of liver and horseflesh. 

Can you tell me why it has become nec- 
essary to establish salmon hatcheries on 
such fine salmon rivers as the Restigouche? 
In our small island, overflowing with: pop- 
ulation, it is not surprising the rivers suffer 
from being made the receptacles of all the 
waste products of great towns and manufac- 
turing districts. 

I wonder if any of your angling readers 
know Marble Lake (Lac du Marbre)? I 
ask because some thirty years ago a new 
trout was discovered in it. It was named 


glorious Canadian Army ever since. 
tell you we do appreciate fully all Canada. 
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after me—a great compliment, [I assure you. 
It is said to be a beautiful and game fish and 
T have lived in hopes that before I die I may 
get some reliable information about it. I 
have even hoped to catch one some day, on 
my way out to see two nephews in British 
Columbia—but they hurried home when 
the War broke out and have been with the 
T can 


has done and is doing. It is most difficult 

to show our appreciation, but it is there 

in our hearts—and your boys are also our 

boys—they are all fighting for liberty and 
ight against the German lust for World 
ominion! 


Angling Editor’s Note: In regard to the 
success or non-success of the artificial culture 
of the Atlantic salmon in Canada, as far 
as I know it is yet a questionable “quantity,” 
although hatcheries have been imstituted 
here and there. Just what their success 
has been I do not know. As Mr. Marston 
states this has always been a ticklish proposi- 
tion with little or no success to the adventure. 
There is great need of protection of such 
waters and perhaps where waters are thus 
guarded some success has been had. Taken 
as a whole the artificial propagation and 
release (with success) of the Salmo Salar 
has been successful to a moderate degree 
but nothing as compared with the artificial 
propagation and release of other fishes. Mr. 
Marston’s question asking why it has been 
found necessary to institute hatcheries on 
some of the large Canadian rivers, world 
famous for their angling, is simply answered 
by stating that it is a guard against decrease. 
I have never been able to find out if these 
hatcheries do any good; or if they can prove 
that their output swells the numbers in the 
streams. It would be-intercsting to know 
the truth about this. 


The Eastern Salmon (Salmo Salar) yet 
remains a fish clothed in mystery; its move- 
ments have not definitely~been ascertained, 
and it is doubtful if its movements are rational 
that is to say, definite along set lines. There 
are really two definite, simultaneous runs of 
the salmon: the early summer run and the 
fall run, but then salmon also come into the 
rivers in the early spring and at other times. 
Some hold that the salmon run in the rivers 
every month of the year. Obviously the 
stopping of over-netting and better protection 
of the fishes will do more than the hatcheries 
possibly cando. Give the wild fishes a chance 
and everything is possible. Mr. Marston 
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points out a case in particular. aa 

_ The barrenness that is the result of breeding 
and rearing fishes from domestic stock is 
the main reason for the need of using wild 
fish as the parent stock. Mr. Marston is 
certainly correct in his assertion, with forty 
years of experience behind him. In this 
country the process of using only domestic 
fishes as brood fishes has not been over-done; — 
and it is pretty well an established rule to 
introduce wild fish. Not only is barrenness 
thus guarded against but a better fish is 
produced; a gamey fish that is a credit to 
the stream. On all points, too, the wild 
fish are the healthiest; the domestic 
fishes are the most easily beset by. diseases 
that prey upon them. 


The artificial propagation of fishes, and 
especially of trout has long been a successful 
proposition in England. In this country 
we still have wild fishes, and, generally speak- 
ing, wild streams which afford good fishing. 
But speedily this is coming to be a thing of 
the past. What we need is re-doubled pro- 
tection, and, as time goes on, a good practical 
system of artificial propagation. As long 
as possible, however, it is well that the wild 
fishes should be protected and encouraged. 
Unless our brook trout are valiantly protected 
it is only a matter of time before they will 
have passed into the beyond. ' 


It is a sub-species of the Rangeley trout 
(Salvelinus-oquassa-marstoni) that Mr.—Mar- 
ston has reference to, and some brief mention 
was made in a recent number of this magazine 
to this fish. Although called the Lake 
Marble trout, it really owes its name to Mr. 
Marston after whom it was christened. The 
Marston trout is also known as the Canadian 
Red Trout, and is found in various lakes 
throughout the Province of Quebec. The 
present editor is not familiar with the fish 
in question and would esteem it a great favour 
if any reader, who is familiar with the fish 
and its capture, would send this information ~ 
for use in this department. Mr. Marston 
especially would be highly pleased at receiving 
such information. Unlike the Blueback, or 
the Rangeley trout, its sub-species, Oquassa- 
marstoni, the Red Trout is said to be a nip 
and tuck fighter when taken on the little 
feathered barb. It speaks well to say that 
it is of the brook trout (or charr) family, 
and the charr has always held first place 
in the hearts of the great American (which 
is also the Canadian) angling fraterrity. 
Robert Page Lincoln. 
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_ ANGLING QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


No. 122.—What sort or caliber of line 
does the Light Weight Tackle Club of Cata- 
lina Island use in their fishing, and how 
large fish have been taken on this tackle? 
What calibre of line does the (Three Six) 
club use in their fishing, and how large fishes 
do they take on their tackle? Another 
point I would like to have you tell me about 
the meaning of the term “Cotton Thread 
Fishing Club” of America. Is it true that 
they catch fish with ordinary cotton thread,— 
ordinary spool thread, or is the line heavier. 
I should be very thankful to you for any 
information about this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles S. Holmes, 
Wisconsin. 


Ans.—The line that the Light Weight 
Tackle Club of Catalina Island use in their 
heavy fishing for tuna, and which has made 
this club world famous is about the same 
in calibre as the bait-casting lines used in 
catching bass on our inland waters. It 
has twenty-one threads in its make-up. 
With this line and a rod that must not weigh 
over sixteen ounces, the fisherman must 
go up against the tunas. If you have caught 
a tuna of one hundred pounds, or more, 
with such tackle you qualify as a member 
of the club, receiving a little blue button 
telling of the event. There are upwards 
of seventy members in the tackle club men- 
tioned, all of them having caught fish (tunas) 
over one hundred pounds in weight. Charles 
Fredrick Holder, the famous angling writer, 
now deceased, was the founder of this club 
and himself caught a tuna, (thus establishing 
a record), which weighed one hundred and 
eighty-three (183) pounds. In comparing 
this tuna with the tarpon, the far-famed 
“silver king,” Mr. Holder once said: ‘With 
high appreciation of the silver king, I think 
this tuna could have towed and drowned 
several tarpons of like length!” Mr. Holder’s 
record tuna measured six feet, six inches 
in length. This and all the others taken by 
the club members were the result of using 
the twenty-one thread line and the sixteen 
ounce rod............ For fish that go up to sixty 
or seventy pounds this club uses a nine ounce 
rod and a nine thread line, known as Number 
Viera. act The Three Six’ Club you mention, 
is, by the way an adjunct of the Tuna Club; 


but this idea has spread into the Gulf of 
Mexico region and following the plans of 
the Catalina Three Six Club, was formed 
the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club. The Three 
Six Club uses a rod that is made especially 
for this work and which weighs no more 
than six ounces. It uses a very light calibered 
line that is known as the Number Six. This 
line, by the way is tested to stand a breaking 
strain of twelve pounds. On tackle such 
as this fish, up to thirty pounds in weight 
are played and won, strange as it may seem, 
as some of these are strenuous fighters and 
are exceedingly persistent. 


The Cotton Thread Fishing Club of America 
owes its existence to the founder, a New 
York angler by the name of James L. Jordan. 
Mr. Jordan had, for a long time offered it 
as his opinion that fish such as striped bass 
and weakfish (ocean fish) were possible of 
capture by means of a cotton thread, such 
as the Number 60 brand or the Number 
100. “This was laughed down as a fool theory, 
no more, no less. But James L. Jordan was 
not of the kind to let things go at that for 
he put his theories into practice with the 


result that he proved everything he had 
said as true. He did catch striped bass 
and weakfish on cotton thread lines,» 
and before a large body of anglers 
down at Jamaica he fished, and _ before 
their eyes landed oceen fish, which, 
though not of excessive weight were sizeable 
enough and vicious enough to break a heavy 
line. The body of anglers in question were 
properly amazed at what Jordan found 
possible with such ease; then and there was 
founded the Cotton Thread Fishing Club of 
America, with Jordan as the president. This 
club and its methods were not to enjoy a 
minor position in the fishing world, for its 
fame spread and now the cotton thread is 
used from Maine to South America, and 


has found a place on the Pacific. On our 
inland freshwater lakes many anglers are 
trying out the spool thread proposition and 
the last I knew an enthusiast was showing 
befuddled inlanders how to catch leaping. 
head-shaking four and five pound black 
bass on black spool thread. It can all be 
done, and no doubt about it; but it is a matter 
of angling of the gentlest sort. Says a 
writer in the now well-known and well- 


, 


lighter, more delicate and elastic rod, 


established all-angling magazine, the A merican 
Angler: 


“What the dry fly has done for promoting 


the art of angling in sweet water, the cotton 


thread and light tackle is doing for salt- 
water fishing. By adopting this method of 
angling the salt-water angler can realize 
all the thrills of the trout and salmon angler. 
It is the means of developing a commonplace 
pastime and forging it to the front rank of 
sport. The ulterior motive, to give the 
fish a chance and fight fair, to conserve the 
supply of game by taking fewer fish in a 
day’s fishing, is a step in the right direction. 
There has always been a tendency on the 
part of outdoorsmen to go light. Through 
the natural course of events the angler has 
acquired the habit and adopted it in his 


outfit. Every year has seen some improve 
mnet along these lines. The old one-piece 
pole of solid timber has given way to the 
and 
changes have been made in substituting 
lighter reels and lines for the old windlass and 
its cable. Tackle makers have noted the 
changes of time and the demands of the new 
school ,for lighter equipment has not fallen 
on deaf ears. Even the cry “cotton thread” 
has been warmly received. It is only a 
matter of a short time before reel makers 
will be making stock reels for the cotton- 


threader, and then the sport of the thread 
enthusiast will take on thousands of recruits. 
*My personal contention is, cotton thread 
angling is ideal sport for any salt water 
angler, at any time, and on any tide. There 
is a spirit in every strike and a thrill in every 
struggle. Cotton thread, if properly handled, 
is sufficiently strong to capture most any of 
the fish that frequent our bays, and a ten 
or fifteen minutes’ play is ample enjoyment 
and satisfying enough to a gentleman angler, 
while a two, or three, or even four pounder, 
is not an uncommon reward for one’s dex- 
BED bye 22.205. As laymen begin to recognize 
the fascination and thrills obtained in angling 
with light tackle, cotton thread will be quite 
generally used in bay and estuary fishing 
by such men as angle for the love of the 
sport and make no count of numbers. It 
will not be at all surprising to see cotton 
thread and light tackle used at the “banks” 
by those men who favour excitement. The 
idea is thoroughly practicable, and the 
principle is right. Surely no step has been 
taken in recent years that leads to more 
ideal methods of sportsmanship and a truer 
recognition of the first principles of conserya- 


tion than gis thread angling.” 

So much for cotton thread angling. 
has its bright and its fantastic sides. 
cannot help but think it a fad pure and 
simple. But— 


It 
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No. 123—Could you teli me where I 
could get a book on trout fishing, covering 
tackle to use, and how to fish the trout, 
etc..—in a word, a volume covering the 
subject in a good manner—a book that a 
boy could read and find useful and instructive. 


One > 


I intend giving my boy such a volume. | 


Hoping that I may hear from you through 
the columns of Rod and Gun, I beg to remain, 
Minn. Harvey McGowan, 


Ans.—At seventy-five cents you can get 
a book from the Outing Publishing Company 
of New York City, called ‘Fishing Kits 
and Equipment,” by S. Camp! that tells 
all there is necessary to know about out- 
fitting for the trout. A more recent volume 
covering the entire subject, called “Trout 
Lore” and which is written by the well-known 
angling-writer, O. Warren Smith, can be 
obtained of that author at Washburn, Wis- 
consin. The price of the volume I think 
is one dollar and a half. A postal to Smith 
would bring you a reply. The book, “Trout 
Lore” is an exceptionally good one, and 
embraces practically a life-time of experience 
and study of the trout, and how to catch 
him and what to use, by this author. This 
book, too, is not difficult to understand and 
is one of the best for the purpose that I know 
of. 

REPae 


No. 124—I should like to know~where 
I could obtain the following books: “The 
Book Of The Black Bass’ by James A. 
Henshall,” and “Lake and Stream Fishing’ 
by Dixie Carroll. If I do not mistake they 


are both published by the same company. . 


Is the book by Carroll a good one? Is it 
worthy of including on my shelf. I have 
practically all the well-known outdoor pub- 
lications, that is, books. 

J. Johnson, 
Columbia City, Ore. 


¢ 

Ans.—Both the volumes you mention 
are to be had from the Stewart and Kidd 
Company, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henshall book is, of course, a classic, and 
no more need be said about that. It is 
well worth the price to any angler. It 
should be on every angler’s book shelf. The 


The | 


4 book by Carroll is another good one covering 
fishing in many phases, what tackle to use 
and how to use it; for such fish as the basses, 
~ muscallonge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed perch 
and the trout. These are treated in a thor- 
ough manner as to habits and peculiarities. 
Mr. Carroll is said to have a long experience 
in the fishing game and besides being the 
fishing editor of the Chicago Herald, is also 
the editor of the National Sportsman. Both 
these volumes, above-mentioned, sell for 
one dollar and seventy-five cents, net. I 
do not know the price for Canada. A postal 
will bring this information from the pub- 
lishers. 
epeanle 


No. 125.—I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions that perhaps you would care to answer 
through your columns. If so I would be 
very thankful to you. First is this—is it 
against the law in Canada to bait a fishing 
hole before the opening of the season thus to 
lure in fish and make it easier to catch them 
when the time comes. I note that there is a 
law against this in the State of Maine. It 
is there known as ‘‘advance baiting’ and 
consists of depositing meats, bones, parts 
of fish, ete., in the fishing holes. I was 
wondering if this was a law in force in Canada, 
also. Second, can you tell me how to make 
the dough bait that I heard you mention 
in these columns some time ago? You 
merely mentioned the dough bait, but perhaps 
you know how to make it also, and if so 
I should like to try it. Third, is there any 
truth in the assertion that by tickling a large 
fish on its belly, when you have it captured 
and close up to the boat it will turn over on its 
back and in this condition it can be speedily 
gotten into the boat? This sounds unreason- 
able to me, though I have never attempted 
to try it, and know of no one who has heard 
of it. Let me know through your columns. 

E. H. Morris, 
Ontario. 


Ans.—As to whether there is a law in 
Canada against advance baiting I do not 
know but have never heard that such is 
the case. Will the authorities please answer 
this. It would seem to the writer that the 
method of advance baiting is a despicable 
one and should not be countenanced. A 
method such as this belongs to the list of 
destructive ones, and surely has nothing 
in it to commend it to the true angler. If 
Canada has no such law it will be well to 
include it in the future as I am of the belief 
that it yearly does away with countless 
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numbers of game fish............ In regard to 
the dough bait you mention. Personally 
I have not much time for it. In one of my 
scrap-books I note a way how to make these 
dough-baits, which may be what you want. 
I re-print it herewith: 

“There are several ways of making dough- 
bait, but all of them aim at one result—the 
preparing of a flour dough that will hold 
together when put on the hook. About 
the simplest, although not the best way of 
accomplishing this is to take some of the 
soft inside of a newly-baked loaf of bread, 
place it in a cotton cloth or handkerchief, 
and wet for a minute or two. Then squeeze 
out as much of the water as possible and 
knead until it is reduced to the original consis- 
tency of dough, stiff enough to stay on the 
hook, Better results can be had by taking 
some. dry bread crumbs and mixing with 
them fine threads of cotton. When well 
mixed, place in a cloth, dip in water and 
knead into a dough. The cotton holds the 
dough together in the water; without it the 
bait would soon be washed off the hook. 
If one wants to go to even more trouble 
in making his dough bait, he can get very 
good results by making a dough of about 
one part flour and four parts corn meal, 
‘seasoned’ with fine threads of cotton. When 
well-mixed this should be put in the oven 
and baked. Later remove the crust and 
work the insides into a stiff, putty-like mass. 
While this kind of bait will keep for some 
time if baked enough, it is best. to keep it 
in a can or jar, as it is worthless when sour.” 

The use of dough-baits was quite common 
in England till some months ago when an 
order was given out by the Government 
forbidding the wastage of flour and dough as 
baits. The editor of the British Sportsman 
valiantly defended the use of these baits, 
saying that the fish taken on these baits 
more than off-set any possible loss accruing 
through the wastage of dough or flour. 

About tickling the muscallonge. I have 
heard it said that such a thing is possible, 
but have yet to try it. No doubt it can 
be done. No doubt even a fish likes to be 
tickled, but it must be a very unwary fish 
that will let itself be tickled in the manner 
you have mentioned. However, such a 
thing is not impossible. 

Reems 


a 


No. 126.—I should like to know if, in 
dry fly fishing, the fly is floated down-stream 
over the rising fish or whether the fly is 
cast upstream and then floated down over 
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the fish. I should think that the presence 
of the line in the water, coming down, would 
frighten the fish if seen. There are many 
places I know of that cannot be reached in 
casting where a fly might be floated. I 
speak of streams over-hung with branches 
ef trees and brush, where it is hard to do 
any casting. I remember your mentioning 
in your dry-fly articles that on such streams 
it is possible to float the dry-fly and as I 
understand it on -these brushed-in streams 
the flies must be floated down the stream. 
I have often thought that if insects could 
be floated on some of these small streams 
attached to a hook many a capture could 
be made. Is there any preparation, i.e., 
oil, that can be put on these insects to float 
them. Otherwise, naturally, they sink in 
a short time. If you know of any way to 
float these flies, let me know. 

Another question: will small-mouth bass 
rise to the dry fly. I know where there 
is a very good stream and have often wondered 
if they would not take well on dry flies. It 
seems to me that if trout will rise to them, 
the small-mouth bass surely will, especially 
when they are feeding, and in a mood to 
rise for flies. 

Trusting that you may care to give these 
questions a few spare moments of your time, 
I beg to remain, 

Seymour T. Jennings 
Ontario. 


Ans.—The dry fly is cast up-stream and 
is floated down over the rising fish. The 
point to remember is that the fly is not cast 
ten feet ahead of the fish, but is cast a few 
feet above the fish. In this way there is 
not a large amount of line to frighten the 
fish. True, the bellying of the line in the 
water, works no good results; and at the same 
time a poor cast, in which the line falls loudly 
to the water cannot do any good, nor promote 
a successful turn in the very least. When 
ene has come to the stage where he can put 
a fly as lightly and as naturally on the water 
as possible he has gained the first valuable 
point in dry-fly work. The trout is deceived 
by the naturalness. A clumsy dry-fly caster 
will have little luck, that is to say, with 
so-called “educated” trout, or trout that 
have been angled for a great deal. Very 
rarely does the trout fisher face downstream, 
and thus float his fly down, save of course 
in fishing the small streams you mention when 
this seems the only method that is open to 
one. The difficulties that attend one in 
fishing the branched-in streams are many, 


though there are times, on certain spots at 
least, on these streams where the dry-fly 
will give a good account of itself. Fish along 
these streams are liable to be very keen, and 
wary. To make much noise along the banks 
will send them to cover. If you are able 
to creep up to the stream and cast your fly, 
and so float it without having made any 
noise you will at times be surprised at your 
luck. Small streams of this sort that are 
bare of trout-life may be stocked and fine 
fishing always attend you. 

You ask about floating real flies. Now 
as to that I may say I know little. We have 
of course used flies of the live sort on the 
hook but never in floating or casting them, 
and I do not know of any oil, or anything 
else that will keep them up. If this could 
be done I have no doubt but that they would 
help to bring in a mess of fish. Certain it 
is that a live insect of the sort would never 
stay put on a hook when casting it. : 

Both the large mouth and the small mouth 
bass rise to the dry fly and you can count 
yourself fortunate if such a stream is near 
at hand. ‘You follow the same sort of tactics 
as in trout fishing, though it may be followed 
up even though no bass be seen rising. You 
fish around the likely-looking places; the. 
sunken logs, banks, stones, etc. Cast above 
these and float the fly around them or even 
drop the fly right in between them. It 
should be remembered that large mouth 
bass that live in the streams take up a life 
much like that of the small mouths and they 
learn to feed much the same as the small 
mouth,—on insects. Therefore they can 
be interested in flies generally better on the 
streams than on the lakes. One of the very 
best places to fish for these two basses, when 
they occur in streams, is below falls, dams, 
etc. Search out the calmer places by stones 
and there float your flies. “ 

You will find that the very best time to 
use the dry fly or even the wet fly on the 
bass, large mouth or small mouth is directly 
after a shower, or even during the course of 
the shower. Float your flies in the likely 
places. It will be found a very good idea 
to float the fly and as it submerges, from 
being wet, pick it up and play it wef a brace 
of times, then try it dry again. In this way 
you will be trying out two methods. Espe- 
cially when there is a hatch of insects, on is 
the dry fly good, both for the basses and the 
trout. 

Re Pa 


No. 127.—Is it true that bleeding a fish 
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as soon as it is captured improves the taste 
of the fish? I have also seen it mentioned 
that nol fo bleed the fish is proper. Perhaps 
you can answer this for me. 

S. A. Creveling, 
Manchester, N.H. 


Ans.—Fish should be bled directly on 
being captured. It is not only the most 
humane thing to do, under the circumstances, 
but it greatly improves the taste of the fish 
as you have stated. If you have read a 
statement to the effect that it is best not to 
bleed the fish that statement was certainly 
erroneous. Animals slaughtered are bled; 
then why should the fish be an exception to 
the rule. By simply thrusting a knife into 
the gills of the fish the blood vein that feeds 
the body is opened and the fish dies. Many 
sever the head of the fish; others break the 
neck merely. This idea of allowing fish to 
die in the boat is a bad one. Often fishermen 
will have three or four large fellows in the 
boat flopping around, and will worry con- 
stantly for fear they will leap out of the boat. 
This could be humanely remedied by opening 
the large blood vessel in the gills. Fish, 
in this state, undoubtedly feel much the 
same as a human being drowning. Fish 
that die in a boat are said to be killed by 
parasites, and though it may not be harmful 
to partake of them, at least the fish is not as 
savory as if the blood were drained from it. 

Jie BE 


Ques.—Your esteemed contributions to 
Rod and Gun have largely been responsible 
in converting me from a fisherman to an 
angler. The old notion of “the more the 
merrier’ somehow does not appealto me any 
longer. Yet, in these days of necessary tood 
conservation it strikes me that the angler 
should again turn fisherman. In our Lake 
Erie district, the fisherman has a wonderful 
chance of distributing fish to his friends be- 
cause he really can make some wonderful 
catches. Last September, from a boat a mile 
from shore, my wife and I caught about 150 
blue pike in three hours. After our return 
home I cleaned and then distributed the 
entire catch in the neighborhood, each friend 
receiving an equal share. As much as I hate 
to see the fellows return from a day of fishing 
on Lake Erie with hundreds of pike, perch 
or pickerel, yet it seems to be a logical way of 
somewhat relieving the food shortage. In my 
humble opinion a word from you regarding 
the advisability and the necessity even of 
going out after all the fish one can catch, 
seems to be timely and obvious. Or, if I am 
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wrong, kindly correct my error giving your 
reasons why even in these days of food con- 
servation the real angler should stick to a 
modest catch. May I not take the oppor- 
tunity, while I have it, to suggest a necessary 
correction in your answer to Question 106 
on Page 1140 of the March Rod and Gun. 
You say there that “the last two weeks in 
June should find good fishing all along the 
Great Lake bass holes, though the first part 
of July is also good.” We know this to be 
true but our State laws do not permit the 
catching of black bass with hook and line 
from the middle of May until the middle of 
July. I remember well the arrival of a party 
of enthusiastic fishermen from Tennessee on 
one of the islands of Lake Erie during June 
1912, where my wife and I spent the summer. 
They came for black bass fishing—and 
didn’t get it. They had supplied themselves 
with all the necessary and unnecessary fishing 
paraphernalia for bass but had forgotten to 
study the fish and game laws of Ohio. Result, 
pretty strong language and a hasty departure 
to some inland lake in Canada. Your answer, 
therefore, may be misconstrued by fisher- 
men not residing in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Michigan. Some ot your readers 
may think that black bass may be caught in 
Lake Erie during the time you mentioned 
which is not the case, at least not in Ohio. 
The other three States mentioned and 
bordering on Lake Erie protect, I believe, the 
black bass during the same period. 
Paul Teichert. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Angling Editor's Comment.—yYou flatter 
me, Mr. Teichert, in stating that my con- 
tributions “have largely been responsible” 
in converting you from a fisherman to an 
angler. If my writings have had any such 
effect then it is payment in superabundance 
for the time and labor I have spent in directing 
my energies toward preservation of our fishes 
and waters. You may believe, therefore, 
my dear sir, that your words have found the 
right spot: a love for and protection of 
Nature, that is what we are working for. We 
have seen what is possible in the way of 
destruction of our forests, our wild life, both 
game and otherwise. All that must cease; 
and every hand must help along that Nature 
may be kept at the height of her attraction, 
to be enjoyed by future generations when the 
great world problems may be straightened 
out and a new order find itself in the ranks 
of men. Let it go down the pages of time 
that we worked hard against a thousand 
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various agencies of destruction and wee 
triumphed over all; that we preserved Nature; 
and so committed ourselves to a labor of love 
that must rank among the truly great efforts 
of this day. 

I am sincerely sorry that I cannot agree 
with your method of helping along in the 
campaign for food conservation. The idea 
may be a laudable one, to a certain extent, 
but undoubtedly you have not stopped to 
consider that if your method were general it 
would not take long before every fish and even 
every spawn egg were extracted from the 
streams and lakes—in the interest of food 
conservation. When a condition such as this 
hecomes general, every man out to catch and 
distribute fish among the populace, it soon 
comes to be a mania and each person will 
want to beat the next fellow to it. When a 
man goes out with the intention of angling 
he angles for the pleasure there is in it, keeping 
enough for himself, and his own table. When 
aman goes out to fish for the populace he 
becomes a commercial fisherman, no matter 
what the satisfaction accruing through the 
generous motives in supplying fish to the 
neighbor’s table. The Government should 
have charge of supplying fish to the people 
and in this manner keep it within the bounds 
of the law, taking only a certain set amount 
and no more. The extremes in food con- 
servation are illustrated in your case. With 
the best intentions in the world you went out 
and caught 150 pike, cleaned them, too, and 
delivered them to neighbors and otherwise. 
The very week perhaps that you caught and 
distributed those fish, some five large grain 


food-stuffs went down off the coast of Prande eit 


somewhere. Here it is in a nut-shell: When 
such a mighty menace as the U-Boats exist, 
conservation of food-stuffs is a mockery— 
just that: a hollow mockery. And fish won’t 
win the war. Nine people out of ten never see 


the glory of a piece of fish on their plates. 
We have what is known as Fish Trusts. Fish 


Trusts profit off the misery of the masses, 
just as other profiteers and capitalists in 


general use a nation’s peril to sate themselves: 


and their avid greed for more—and more. 
The profiteers care not a whit what happens 
so that they are able to accumulate profits. 
Just how sadly this has been held up to the 
attention of even the least discerning, in the 
past two years, I need not here call attention 
to. 

How will the use of fish help in the matter 
of food shortage? I ask: how can it—as long 
as the profiteers are in between. Two days 
before I received your letter I read in a paper 
(March 23rd, 1918) that thirty tons of fish 
had been dumped in the harbor of San 
Francisco to keep the prices on fish sky-high. 
Take that information with you to-night to 
your study. Thirty tons of fish dumped to 
keep prices up, and then look at your own 
innocent endeavours in trying to help things 
along by catching and distributing fish to the 
neighbors. Compare that with thirty tons 
rotting in San Francisco Harbor, and thous- 
ands of grain ships lying on the*bottom of the 
ocean, and then see if you can see the light 
in the dark. = 
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Bait For Wolves 
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I was much interested in Mr. Gorman’s 
letter in your April issue where he refers 
to his trip to Jackfish as I well knew the 
friend at the mine with whom he hunted. 

This man, who was caretaker al the mine, 
was very successful in securing any stray 
wolves that wandered into his neighborhood 
and I think his method ot catching them will 
be useful to anyone who desires to make 
war on the pest. 


The bait he used was a dead squirrel 
placed in a likely position to attract a wolf's 
attention with a capsule containing strychnine 
inserted in the mouth. The first impulse 
ofa wolf on seizing this bait was to bite off 
the head and bolt it, with the result that 
a dead wolf was usually found not very 


far from the scene of his last meal. 
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HE sportsman will often find it neces- 
ab sary to treat various parts of his 

equipment with a preparation not 
only to waterproof it but to prolong the life 
of the equipment. 

For the waterproofing of tents and other 
articles of canvas the following are excellent 
methods. 

Two quarts of pale linseed oil, eight ounces 
of resin and two ounces sugar of lead. This 
is sufficient to waterproof a fair sized tent. 
The sugar of lead should be dissolved with 
a little of the oil, then the remainder of the 
oil and resin melted together and added. 
Apply with a wide brush while still warm. 

Dissolve one half pound powdered alum 
in four gallons of boiling soft water. Then 
in another dish dissolve one half pound sugar 
of lead in the same amount of water. When 
the sediment has settled pour all into a large 
container and leave to stand a day. Then 
immerse the tent or canvas and soak it thor- 
oughly. After a thorough soaking wring 
it lightly and hang up to dry. This method 
makes the tent spark proof. In using. sugar 
of Jead use ordinary caution as it is poison. 

For persons “desirous of waterproofing 
any of their hunting clothes, the following 
will be found excellent especially for woollen 
goods. Four ounces of - powdered alum, 
four and one half ounces of sugar of lead 
dissolved in three gallons of soft water, 
stirring several times a day for two days. 
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When perfect subsidence has taken place 
pour off the clear liquid only and add to 
this two drams of isinglass previously dis- 
solved in warm soft water, and mix very 
thoroughly. Steep the garments in this 
mixture for six hours after which hang out 
on line to drain and dry: Do not wring. 

This covers the waterproofing of the 
hunter’s or camper’s tent and his clothes, and 
now for his footwear which is the most im- 
portant part of all or nearly so. No matter ~ 
how good a boot you buy or how much the ¢ 
makers of it claim for it as being waterproof, 
no boot is really waterproof in itself for the 
simple reason it is not natural for leather 
to be so. Therefore to keep leather soft, 
make it shed water and to prolong its life 
it must be given occasional treatments of 
some preparation to make it turn water. 

The oldest form of waterproofing for shoes 
is a mixture of beeswax and tallow, about 
three parts of the tallow bone of the beeswax. 
An improved receipe is: 

One part beeswax, one part tallow, one 
part each of olive and neatsfoot oil all melted 
together, (or two parts of either one of the 
oils.) If the boots are black add one half 
part of lamp black to this to blacken them. 
When applying have both the mixture and 
the leather warm. 

Be sure you get a goodly quantity in along 
the seams and it is also well to give the’ sole 
a good dubbing with this. 


-FISH BALLS 


The American Canadian Fisheries Con- 
ference opened on April 24th at Seattle. 
The program included a discussion of plans 
to protect Pacific Coast halibut and salmon 
in Puget Sound and Fraser river; the use 
of American and Canadian ports by fishing 
vessels of both countries, and questions 
relating to the whale industry and Canadian 
rules governing the purchase of bait and 
landing of fish by foreign vessels at ports 
in British Columbia. After hearings at 
Vancouver, Prince Rupert and Ketchkan, 
Alaska, the conference will be concluded 
at Ottawa. 

Canada’s Food Board has completed 
arrangements whereby fresh frozen Pacific 


fish are to be retailed through the usual trade 
channels in the four western provinces at ten 
cents per pound. These fish will include 
flounders, brills, soles, and other varieties 
of flat fish so highly prized as food in England, 
Preparations to ensure a supply of fish so 
highly prized as food substitute for beef and 
pork have been under way for some time. 
Consumers are required to co-operate by 
placing their orders for weekly consumption 
in advance, in order that dealers may arrange 
for regular supplies,!and to prevent over- 
stocking. 


A whale, weighing around sixty tons, yields 
about six tons of oil valued at $450; 314 tons 
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of body bone worth $175; 314 tons of guano 
valued at $105, and 300 pounds of whalebone 
worth $48, making a gross value of $778. The 
expenses in connection with the undertaking 
would be estimated at $206, giving a net 
profit of around $572. The humpback whale 
which is smaller in size, averaging about 
twenty-seven tons, should yield in the vicinity 
of $140, while the fin-back, whose general 
weight is fifty tons, yields its captors a gain 
of $338. 


A luncheon was recently held at the 
American Museum of Natural History at 
New York, at which food administrators and 
many prominent personages were present, 
when the big mammal of the deep was served 
in the form of steak and in three other dishes 
on the menu. To get whale meat for this 
feast the New Yorkers had to send to the 
Pacific Coast to get their samples, which were 
supplied by the Victoria Whaling Company. 
The menu included ‘‘Planked Whale Steak a 
la Vancouver.”’ 


The sale price of canned salmon depends 
more on the color of the meat of the fish than 
upon its flavor, writes Dr. E. E. Prince, chair- 
man of the Biological Board of Canada. 

Because the color is pale, the best flavored 
salmon on the Pacific coast is least in demand 
upon the market. The inferior salmon, of a 
rich red color, brings the best price, and takes 
the lead because of its color, this having no 
relation to excellence of flavor or edible 
superiority. 


The salmon pack of the B. C. province for 
1917 totalled 1,557,485 cases, according to 
the report of the chief inspector of Dominion 
fisheries. The pack exceeds 1913, the pre- 
vious year of the big “run” in the regular 
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four-year cycle, by 203, 581 tases - The value 
of all Canadian fisheries for ee 
as $39,208,378 which is in itself ae and 
greater than 1916 by $3,347,670. Of the 
year’s total, sea fisheries contributed $34,- 
386,013, while those of the inland 'S 
were valued at $4,822,265. British Columbia _ 
with a total value of $14,637,346 in fish and 
fish products leads the whole Dominion. 


The prediction of Fisheries Commissioner 
Babcock, made in 1913, that the failure of the 
salmon to get to their Fraser River spawning 
beds that season would bring an end to the 
big seasons every fourth year, has been 
proven correct. From now on, no big years 
need be looked for and, as a result, there will 
be a heavy loss every fourth season. It is 
claimed that in 1917 the loss of the Fraser 
River and Puget Sound cannerymen—the 
fish of the latter being Fraser River bred— 
reached twenty-five million dollars. That is 
to say they: would have packed twenty-five 
million dollars’ worth additional had the year 
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a 


been the big sockeye season the cannerymen ~ 


hoped for. 


Figures readily show how the Fraser fell 
off in sockeyes last season. 
1905, gave a pack on the Fraser of &77,136 
cases of salmon, principally sockeye, as the 
fourth year big run is confined to that varie- 
ty. The big year of 1909 showed 567,203 cases 
on the Fraser and that of 1913, 732,059. In 
1917 the Fraser River pack was 377,988 cases. 

While the run of salmon on the Fraser 
River last year was most disappointing to 
fishermen and canners alike, the fishermen 
on the river were paid a total of over two 
million dollars. The Fraser River canneries 
packed 123,614 cases of sockeye as compared 
with 823,059 in 1913, the last year of the big 
run. 


There’s a slice near the Pickerel’s pectoral tins, 
Where the Thorax leaves off and the Venter 


begins; 
Which his brother, 
and lines 


survivor of fish-hooks 


Though fond of his family, never declines. 


He loves his relations; he feels they'll be 


missed; 


But that one little tit-bit he cannot resist’ 
So your bait may be swallowed, no matter 


how fast 


For you catch your next fish with a piece 


of the last! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The big run of — 
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concerning firearms and ammunition. 
and personalities must not be indulged in. 
opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 
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SHARPSHOOTING IN THE TRENCHES 


M. G. O. 


{ 

In your March number, the Editor of this 
Department asked for articles on Sniping 
by one who has been there, but not an article 
for a lady’s paper. This may, or may not, 
be what the editor requires, but such as it 
it is may be of use to the riflemen of America 
and I hope that it may be the means of 
starting a movement for the instruction of 
the American riflemen through the sporting 
magazines. 

Perhaps I had better say right off that 
I was not a professional sniper, and never 
had the advantages of a sniper’s course, 
but during over eighteen months in the 
line I had plenty of opportunity to see both 
sides of the game, or rather the game as 
played by both sides, and to make a side 
bet myself occasionally. 

In the early fall of 1915 when we first 
went into the line we were not equipped 
for sniping in any way to compare with the 
Boche. We learned this by bitter experience. 

To begin with he had the choice of ground, 
and in nearly every instance was not only 
above us but could shoot into almost any 
trench, or section of trench, from either 
flank, and from a higher plane. This must 
be felt to be “appreciated.” Needless to 
say it was felt, but not appreciated. Then 
too, there is no doubt about it, he had expert 
shots who were thoroughly trained for this 
particular type of warfare. These men 
were armed with long barreled telescopically 
sighted rifles. 
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Readers are invited to contribute to this department, notes, comments and enquiries 
Communications must be brief and to the point 
The Editor will not be held responsible for 
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The Hun still uses the long barreled 
Mauser, whichis avery accurate weapon, 
even with open sights. As marksmen, it 
is very doubtful if his experts were any 
better than the Imperial and Uolonial marks- 
men, but he had the bulge in sights and 
firing positions‘ at the start. This super- 
iority was so marked at that time that the 
British organized special schools for the teach- 
ing of picked men from every unit in the 
“gentle art of sniping.” 

A battalion would be warned to send 
say, one N.C.O. and 6ne man, on a certain 
date to the sniping school. A rifle with 
telescope sight attached would be supplied 
them there. Each man to bring his full 
kit, 48 hours rations and unexpended portion 
of his day’s rations, and field glasses in addi- 
tion, if possible. 

On arrival at the school each man would 
be put through a musketry course at the 
school to see if he had the necessary qual- 
ifications as a shot, pure and simple. (Ed. 
Note—This refers to his qualifications, I 
have an idea that he would remain neither 
pure nor simple very long under those cir- 
cumstances). After that he would attend 
various classes in the lecture rooms, or out- 
doors on the range. 

In these classes a certain amount of the 
theory of musketry would be taught, lectures 
and demonstrations given on how to judge 
ranges, ditto, on concealment, natural color 
schemes, artificial cover; how to detect an 
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enemy, either by his presence or by his 
firing, etc. How to mount and adjust several 
types of telescopic sights, magnifying sights, 
and to generally smooth up the sighting 


and trigger pull of the service rifle. Lectures 
‘would always be followed by a practical 
demonstration on the subject under dis- 
cussion. It would also be illustrated by 
firing on the ranges. The latter would be 
deliberately for groups, rapid for groups, 
and snapshooting, with open sights and 
telescopic sights. 

It was a point of honor that any officer, 
N.C.O., or private, who found out any new 
wrinkle, or thought one out, after rejoining 
his unit in the line would at once commun- 
icate the information to the commandant 
for the benefit of the whole school. 

On going over the school in the summer 
of 1916 we were shown different classes at 
work. The range work does not interest 
us here. 


We were led into a trench by an instructor 
and shown numerous loopholes, some of 
them with the large end in, some with the 
large end out, some shaped like an hour 
glass. In almost every case the holes were 
disguised on the outside of the trench either 
by dummy sand bags, curtains that raised 
‘by a string, rods that opened like a trap 
door, old tin cans, old boots or bunches of 
grass, or were even hidden by the shadows 
of the adjacent irregularities in the parapet 
itself. These loopholes varied in position 
from the top of the parapet, where the man 
using it would have his head in a sandbag 
as cover from view, to_the foot of the parapet; 
in which case there would be a regular dugout 
built right into the inner face of the parapet. 


In using any loophole of the above types 
the sniper must be very careful before opening 
the trap door, or removing his cover, that 
he has a screen or other means of blocking 
light behind him so that a sudden light will 
not appear in the parapet where a minute 
before everything was dark and apparently 
quiet—of which more anon. 


On leaving this trench and the lecture 
thereon, we were invited to walk outside 
another trench, at some thirty yards distance 
from its face, and to count up the number 
of loopholes that it contained and concealed. 
Out of some eleven holes I doubt if five 
different ones were spotted by the twenty 
of us. This was all of the work of the men 
attending the classes and each new class 
had to go through tne same course of in- 
struction. 


CAMOUFLAGE was then a word | 
its infancy, but we were given a specimen 
of it too. Two men were stationed in ‘the | 


edge of a wood some 250 yards away, and — 


y 


between two points pointed out to us, about — 


a hundred yards apart. These men were 
in a shapeless canvas dress, rather like a 
diving dress, and of no particular color 
scheme or to be exact lightly colored in 
daubs to fit the terrain. The majority to 
spot these two men did it due to some Basse 
movement that gave them away. 

Here men were taught to select natural 
cover or to build up cover for themselves 
in such a way that it would not be conspicuous, 
in order that they might get out of the trenches 
and remain concealed-in safety either to the 
front of the trench or to the rear of the trench 
—this trench being their own front line. 
One's own front line is not to be recom- 
mended for various reasons. ; 

The above is simply a rough sketch, and 
in all probability by this time official hand- 
books may be obtained from the military, 
by anyone in the serviee, on application. 

The weapons used were either the short 
Lee Enfield or the Ross, either with or witheut 
telescope attached. The Ross was used with 
the regulation peep sight as it was a good 
target rifle owing to the long barrel and the 
long intersight distance. The telescope (make 
forgotten) issued with these rifles was not 


a success as it jarred loose, and even with_ 


an elastic band (a nice thing to expect a 
man in active service to have about his 
person) it generally managed to jar loose 
just about the time you thought you: had 
it tuned up right. 

With the regulation peepsight, 
our outfit ‘got’? a German lying in a turnip 
field, first crack out of the box at 700 yards, 
and was only just too late to get his mate, 
who pulled him back by the feet into the 
communicating trench. (some shot that— 
Ed.) 

The snipers always. worked in pairs— 
one shooting and the other spotting with a 
field glass or telescope—so that the number of 
kills can be checked up by each before report- 
ing to the officer commanding the snipers. 
Snipers are very jealous of their good name 
(reputation as snipers) and accuracy im 
reporting kills is just as essential as accuracy 
in shooting. 

The Lee Enfield is used with open sights, 
or generally with a telescope fitted to the 
left of the frame. The “ADLIS” is the 


only make of sight I have used on the rifle. 


one of 


It is a short telescope with adjustable eye- 


piece, and is adjustable to ranges up to 800 


- 


_ made smaller. 


yards, by turning a marked milled dise on 
the top of the scope. 
~ In using this sight, and the German Mauser 


‘similarly sighted, I found the most conven- 


ient method of aiming was to hold the 
rifle in the ordinary way to the cight shoulder, 
and to use the left eye for the scope. This 
is really very simple and does away with 
the strain of carrying your head over to 
use the right eye on sights fixed clear off 
the left side of the rifle. 

At one time we had magnifying sights 
supplied us that would clamp onto 
the open sights of the Lee Enfield. These 
were very useful up to three or four hundred 
yards, as with them you got your target 
magnified, and your sight appeared to be 
This was a great help at 
the shorter ranges as until you have tried 
it you cannot conceive how easy it is to lose 
a man’s head over your sights*when he has 
a good background, or is just showing in 
a piece of broken parapet. 

The great drawback to this sight was 
that being tubeless, the light would get 
into it and either cause a shadow or a glare, 
that made it impossible to see either the 
target or the sights. There were just certain 
lights that it would work in, and in con- 
sequence, it was condemned by the fraternity. 
As a general rule the sniper removes the 
woodwork off the rifle barrel as much as 
possible, in order-that the muzzle may slip 
through loopholes in-steel plates or other 
cover. 

The next things of interest are periscopes 
and periscope attachments for rifle shooting. 

Periscopes range from the _ periscope- 
telescope, with fancy prism glasses and 
fancy prices, to a piece of looking glass held 
up on a bit of stick or bayonet. J 

What interests us in “THE FAMILY” 
is the periscope rigged to a rifle with false 
stock so that a man may fire over the parapet 
and yet expose nothing more than the muzzle 
of his rifle, yet shoot with deliberately aimed 
fire. 

This device is a regular TRENCH STORE 
and is kept in the trenches and _ sniper’s 
schools: By its use a man can rest his rifle 
on the parapet top, place the dummy butt 
to his shoulder, aim through the periscope 
over his sights in the regular manner, and 
fire the rifle with the trigger attachment 
connecting the triggers of dummy and rifle. 
This attachment is generally used for front 


_ line work, and a good shot can become pro- 
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ficient in a very few rounds. The recoil 
feels slightly heavier than would be the 
case if your shoulder was to the rifle butt. 

There is one more item of instruction at 
the school that may just as well be mentioned 
here. That is the papier mache dummy 
head. This is the head and bust of a man, 
life size in the regular uniform of his country. 
It is mounted on a stout stick and is used 
to draw fire from a sniper that you cannot 
locate, or from one already marked down. 
In the former case if your dummy is hit, 
you carefully measure and study your angles 
and directions of bullet holes, and get your 
location from these. If one observation 
does not give it to you, cross check with 
another dummy. If you already have your 
man located, use your dummy to draw his 
fire while your partner lies in wait for him. 

You may get a direct aim and shot at your 
man, or you may have to shoot between 
his rifle muzzle and the sides of the loophole 
just where you figure his eye is back of the 
rifle sights: In either case it calls for quick 
and very accurate shooting and he will very 
seldom give you a second chance in case 
you miss. (Naturally not—Ed.) ‘' 

These dummies, when properly manip- 
ulated, are extremely hard to tell from the 
genuine article, especially in a poor light. 
If in a good, light and badly handled, they 
look too suspicious and a man is a fool to 
fire at them, as it simply gives away his 
position. 

Like machine gun emplacements, sniper’s 
posts must be used sparingly and always 
have at least one alternate position. Three 
or four is safer. Other snipers may get onto 
you and “‘do you in” or failing in that they 
go you one better and get a trench mortar 
or an artillery shell to put you out of business. 

Shoot sparingly, and always to kill, from 
your best posts; and always have at least 
one other post to cover the same ground. 
A safe ingress and egress is also advisable, 
but often impossible. 

As in all hunting, the best time by far 
to catch your game is at dawn ordusk. Men 
get very careless during the half lights. A 
good shot with patience and good eyesight 
can nearly always pick-off one careless Hun 
if he is out before dawn, and on the job the 
last thing in the evening. 

With good glasses, luck, and a full moon, 
a little sniping may be done. ‘That is really 
the perquisite of the machine gun or an 
automatic rifle of the Lewis type. The 
rifle is a litle too light in its volume of fire 
for that game, though many a_lucky shot 
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has been made into a careless working party 
on the other side of NO MAN’S LAND. 

At this end of the game probably the rifle 
shot will be figuring on how much shooting 
he will be getting when he arrives in France. 
No doubt he figures on getting time off to 
go and bag a Hun before breakfast occasion- 
ally. 

Actually he will get no such chance. 
(Somebody is always taking the joy out 
of life and here you go and spoil day dreams 
for some of us, Ed.) Certain bodies of troops 
are in the front line trenches for definite 
periods. No one not on duty in or near the 
line is allowed up there at all. Another 
point against the would-be sportsman is 
that when he is not actually engaged in the 
front line, his superior officers will find quite 
enough for him to do about his own station 
or billets, to keep him very busy—and later— 
he will have all the excitement he wants in 
the line without going back to it voluntarily 
except on specific duty. 


The main obstacle to the infantryman 
doing garrison duty in the trenches, getting 
any shooting, is the fact that he may go for 
weeks and never even see a Hunatall. This 
is an actual fact. There were four months 
at a stretch during which time I never missed 
a turn in the line with my company, was on 
duty day and night on my regular shifts, 
and during that whole time I only saw one 
German. This was a sentry some six or 
seven hundred yards away, and well off 
to the side. 
pair of glasses, he would never have been 
seen- at all, as only his shrapnel helmet and 
shoulders were visible through an aperture 
in the parapet. By carefully describing his 
position, and with the aid of glasses to show 
him up to my neighbour, we made him hunt 
cover by “browning” his locality. No sniper 
was available to point him out to. 

Almost the first precaution to take when 
on “The snipe” is to make sure that the 
position you are taking up does not lay 
you open to enfilading fire. There is nothing 
more aggravating than to have just gotten 
nicely into position for a prospective good 
shot and then have a bullet from quite another 
direction land into you or chase you back 
to cover, 

Trench shooting teaches you one lesson— 
no matter whether you are the marksman 
or the mark—and that is—‘‘that all shooting 
is done diagonally between trenches.” The 
reason for this is that it is so very much 
safer to shoot across at an angle, and also 
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that one almost always spots a target off — 
at an angle. Again, where trenches. are 
close together, as in the “stalemate” stage, 
a rifle barrel coming directly out of a loophole 
and pointed to the front would have drawn 
a bomb from the nearest sentry who would 
have spotted it in his periscope. 

Fixed loopholes are generally arranged, 
therefore, to fire to a flank or else have an 
alternate opening to the front for night 
firing or during an attack. It must always 
be borne in mind, though, that in case of 
an attack a loophole in the parapet is a 
regular trap. A man must have his bayonet 
handy to meet an attack and the only way 
to have this is to have the bayonet fixed, 
and to fire directly over the top, or from 
between two sandbags, over the top. 

In firing through holes in the parapet, 
the greatest care must be exercised not to 
let the light shine through. A perfectly con- 
cealed hole may be used scores of times with- 
out being sp6tted, but one day a careless man 
comes along and lets the light shine through. 
The result ishat one or two snipers on the ~ 
German side are told off to “fix” that par- 
ticular hole. You put your rifle muzzle 
through to aim—-WHANG! and the stretcher ; 
bearers or the burial squad finish the job 
for you. 

The greatest care must be taken to never 
use any permanent or well concealed post 
when there is any mist hanging between 
the lines. On a misty day the hot blast 
of the gas from the rifle muzzle shows up 
as clearly as a charge fired from an old black 
powder rifle. When attempting to spot 
where an enemy sniper is concealed who 
has been bothering you with impunity for 
a long time, have some sharp eyed fellows 
on the lookout for him on a misty morning. 
Give your mate a dummy, or an old coat 
or something to draw his fire, and you will 
get him every time. We several times located 
men this way who up until then had been 
a mystery to us. One in particular had 
been getting away with it for a long time 
by shooting from about half way down 
the parapet. A misty morning, an intelligent 
man with the periscope, and a trench mortar 
bomb did the trick nicely. 

Another point to remember is that when 
firing you may be given away by light sand 
and dust jumping into the air, or by grass 
and weeds waving, as the gas blast leaves 
the muzzle. 

Right here is a sound piece of advice. 
“Never fire more than two shots from the 


Same place.’”’ It may be necessary to fire 
two, and you may get away with it. MORE 
THAN TWO IS NOT SAFE. This is advice 
that I preached and practiced for months. 
Funnily enough, the first and only time 
that I did not follow it—I GOT MINE. 

When shooting through or over the top 
of the parapet, be sure that your head does 
not show against the skyline from any part 
of the opposing trenches. If possible select 
a ragged piece of parapet, and then get 
your rifle in position quietly and slowly, 
followed by as little of your head as you 
can possibly expose. For this type of shooting 
it is just as well to have a pal with a periscope 
watching any known sniper’s post, and 
if you have time, pull an empty, dirty, sand- 
bag over your head as a cover from view. 
It is no possible protection from a bullet, 
but helps out as a disguise. 

In Flanders, the German trenches had 
their parapets made of various colored sand- 
bags, uneven and rough contours, and simply 
covered with old clothes, rags, blankets, 
mattresses, and any old debris that would 
stick onto them and give them a rough, 
uneyen finish. When you finally marked 
down a head in this confused jumble of junk 
through your glasses it was almost impossible 
to locate him with the naked eye, or over 
the sights. As a general rule it would be 
one of the garrison that you saw, for the 
professional sniper would not expose himself 
to view, or would be so dolled up in a silk 
mask, sandbag, or coat of paint, that he 
would almost pass notice, even with good 
glasses. 

The old British trench was a marvel of 
white sandbags, and precise workmanship. 
We have learned better now. (And paid 
the terrible price of unpreparedness and 
ignorance in doing so too. Ed.) 

As a general rule, a careful man can always 
find a niche between sandbags, a hole under 
a sandbag, or a fallen limb of a tree or other 
loose piece of cover, to slip his rifle muzzle 
out of in order to get in a good shot. He 
then made a quick getaway. Get away 
_ as smoothly and as quickly as you can or 
you may draw a snapshot in return, from a 


professional, before you have reached safety: 


and then you get—‘‘the wooden cross.” 

After you have built two or three little 
posts of the above nature ‘play hog’’ with 
them. The other fellow will only get spotted 
when using them and you will get shot to 
a certainty. He NEVER DOES. 

Never amuse yourself by breaking the 
box periscopes of the festive Hun from one 
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of these caches, as he has a nasty trick of 
using dummies for the very purpose of obtain-, 
ing your position in this manner. 

The box periscope so used appears about 
the size and shape of one of the old fashioned 
telephone boxes tor hanging on the wall. 
About half of it protrudes above the wall. 
It is a lovely mark. And Oh—so tempting. 
Especially if you can see the reflection of 
the pipe sucking German in it. 

This is what happens if you pull—you 
put a bullet into the box. He pulls it down,. 
sizes up your direction from him by the 
holes in it, runs up a smaller periscope at 
the back of the old one, and spots you. You 
are then due to get yours. 

These periscopes are run up and down 
a grooved frame on the principle of a window 
and its sash. One is used to draw the fire, 
and the other to spot you through the bullet 
holes. If you have to shoot at box periscopes 
do it with a rifle with periscope attachment. 
Two of our snipers always used to tour our 
company front every morning after coming 
off the “dawn shooting” simply to break 
periscopes this way. They got a lot of amuse- 
ment out of it, and incidentally we learned 
which were the regular fixtures and which 
were the dummies, on the German side, in 
this manner. 

Remember that at dawn and at dusk are 
the very best times for a shot, and that one 
has to be on the job in plenty of time, and 
to take all the necessary precautions for 
our own safety. We now come to a safe 
and saner method o1 front line shooting. 

This consists in locating your post in a 
communicating trench, any disused trench, 
or support trench if the latter is not too long 
a shot. You will find the snipers on either 
side rarely fire from a front line or its immed- 
iate vicinity. Be very careful to avoid any 
sniper’s post, and do not patronize the 
vicinity of a trench mortar, rifle grenade 
battery, or trench junction. These are 
all too liable to be heavily STRAFED to 
be healthy for you. 

Old shell holes, with grass or rubbish 
around the craters make very good posts; 
but are often hard to reach or retire from 
without exposing yourself. 


One of the very best shooting boxes I 
ever used was from a shell hole slightly in 
advance of an old disused trench just back 
of the firing line. They both had tall grass 
on the enemy side. By climbing into the 
shell hole with rifle, cartridges, and field glass, 
one could lie up for hours at a time and 
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shoot whenever an opportunity Bcined. 
The old trench made a very convenient 
shelter for the spotter. All he had to do 


_was to train his glass—a telescope in this 


case—on the target and mark your shots. 


_ When not so employed he would be searching 


” 


out targets ‘‘on his own.’ We were in easy 
talking distance of each other and in the 
three or four days we used this place only 
one rifle bullet—and that a stray—came 
anywhere near to us. 

Avoid all outstanding features, or any 
spot easily picked up, either by the eye or 
by verbal description. Your own sense 
should tell you whether you are in a spot 
liable to be riflé grenaded, trench mortared, 
or shelled. 

In the attack, or after the attack, snipers 
and company shots are generally given 
specific instructions, and as this article is 
simply intended to be a few hints from one 
non-specialist—to other enthusiastic Hun 
hunters—we will not attempt to describe 
the duties either in attack or defense. 

As in a woman’s letter—so now—we 
come to the postscript—which is the most 
important of all—BEFORE STARTING 
OUT TO SHOOT A MAN, MAKE PER- 
FECTLY CERTAIN YOU KNOW EXACT- 
LY WHERE YOUR OWN TRENCHES 
RUN AND THAT YOU ARE NOT SHOOT- 
ING ONE OF YOUR OWN MEN.” This 
sounds, not funny, but foolish. As a matter 
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of fact it is the soundest advice that an 
be given any man on first going into the 
line. Remember it, laugh now if you like, 
but when you first look over a new piece 
of trench in the morning, taken ¢ over the 
night before, remember it, and see if you - 
want to laugh at an absurdity told you in” 
good faith by an old M.G.O. : 

Editorial note—I consider the shove 
article to be the most practical, the most 
sensible, and the most carefully written 
article that I have yet read of this nature. 
I wish to thank this gentleman most sincerely 
for his interest in the instruction of the readers 
of Rod and Gun in Canada. I would be 
very glad to have other articles of a similar 
nature. I believe that this war is only just. 
begun and if we are to win it we must pay 
a great deal more attention to teaching our ~ 
soldiers to shoot to kill than has been done 
in the past. It takes time to make a rifleman 
just as it takes time to make a man proficient 
in any other profession. It not only takes 
time, but it takes money and very efficient 
coaching, and we hope to be enabled to 
furnish part of this coaching through the 
columns of Rod and Gun in Canada -by the 
help of the men who have made rifleshooting 
—their lifework. 

Therefore, Our Department all always 
be open for good sensible, practical, and 
truthful, articles of this nature. C.S. Landis. 

y Editor. 


“MORE CONCERNING THE LARGE 
CALIBER REVOLVERS 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


To begin with permit me to impress on 
the reader’s mind that this article isn’t in- 
tended to start anything of a controversial 
nature—it will be written more to correct 
wrong impressions evidently received by 
one of Rod and Gun’s contributors than 
anything else. Before proceeding further, 
however, I might say that I believe a more 
careful reading of my answer to “C.G.” 
by Mr. Maxfield would convince him that 
in many respects we agree almost perfectly. 

For fifteen years or more I have advocated, 
through various magazines of the Rod and 
Gun _type, cocking the Colt single action 
revolver by dropping the thumb around 
the hammer spur and making the weight 


of the gun practically cock itself. So far 
as I know to the contrary, I was the first 
through the magazines to bring this method 
of manipulation to the attention of the gun 
cranks; though this manner of cocking was 
undoubtedly practiced by users of the Colt 
revolvers running back to the appearance 
of the first of the revolvers of Col. Samuel 
Colt’s creation. In my opinion, due to the 
high hammer spur, the Colt single action 
cannot be readily manipulated by cocking 
with the end of the thumb. Also, in my 
opinion, the Colt New Service cannot be 
readily cocked by any other method. And 
if Mr. Maxfield will use a few minutes te 
re-read my answer to “C.G.” I think he 
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For the Bis Fellows 


The only choice open to the Big Game hunter 
when purchasing cartridges is between the various 
brands of the particular cartridge that functions in 
his rifle. 


Dominion Big Game 
Cartridges 


are made for the popular rifles in Canada. 


The quality of Dominion Sporting Cartridges is established. 
Inspection at every stage of manufacturing—and thorough tests 
by actual shooting of hundreds of cartridges result in Dominion 
velocity—Dominion accuracy—Dominion penetration in every 
cartridge packed in the boxes having the ‘‘D’’ trademark label. 


Dominion Cartridge Company, Limited 
Montreal 
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will readily agree with me that these points 
were plainly stated therein. 

Also I believe he will find, if he has followed 
my trail very closely in various sporting maga- 
zines, including Rod and Gun, that my pre- 
ference fora big belt sunis thesingle action 
Colt, but, if choosing a large caliber double- 
action revolver my choice hasbeen, and very 
likely always will be, the swing-out cylinder 
Smith & Wesson. My reason for advising “‘C. 
G,” to select the New Service Colt was solely 
due to his having stated in his several letters 
that that revolver suited him better than 
any other large caliber double-action. The 
New Service didn’t suit me as well as the 
Smith & Wesson but believing the only way, 
for him to satisfy himself would be to get 
and try out one of the New Service guns 
induced me to hand him the advice as_ printed 
in the October number of Rod and Gun. 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Maxfield 
when he says the Colt single-action is the 
only big-caliber gun that is any good. Nor 
that it should necessarily be of-.45 caliber. 
The single action Russian model Smith 
& Wesson (no longer made, of course) which 
could be had for the .44 Russian cartridge 
and the .38-40 and .44-40 Winchester rifle 
cartridges, were certainly most excellent 
weapons. True, some of us would have 
preferred these same arms with the single- 
action Colt grips and longer hammer spurs; 
but taken just as they were made, when 
properly understood and handled, they were 
arms of exceptional merit. The .44 Russian 
was not a very powerful arm, of course, 
but it has probably never had a superior 
for target purposes. Where power with 
good accuracy was required the .38-40 and 
.44-40’s were among the best. Then we 
have the New Service Colt, and the swing- 
out cylinder Smith & Wesson large caliber 
revolvers, which are certainly good arms of 
their type. While I prefer the single-action 
Colt for a large caliber revolver, I am hardly 
prepared to say that it is the only big-caliber 
gun that is any good. I might say this 
but it would only represent my individual 
opinion and might not be shared by others. 
And we must admit that there are many 
others who prefer, and have adopted, the 
big caliber double-actions; and, there are, 
without doubt, many of them who are fully 
convinced that they are the only big revolvers 
worth having. Let’s give ther the privilege 
of so believing though we might at the same 
time claim the right to believe that our pet 
single action Colt is the only big gun of value 


on this green earth. 
e 
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While, as a rule, I prefer revolvers using 
straight, shells, still I altogether cannot 
agree with Mr. Maxfield where he says “a 
bottle neck shell such as the .44-40 and .38-30 
a tendency to spread 
back in the cylinder and to press against 
the frame so hard as to jam the gun.” Take 
the three calibers, the .38-40, the .44-40 
and the .45 Colt single action revolvers, 
and I am often undecided which of the three 
I really like the best. My opinion, based 


on personal experience with all three calibers 
and after having tired thousands of shots 
from all of them, is that all are good but 
that none of them when used with the regular 
fully charged shells can be considered fine tar- 
get arms though I believe all will show better 
accuracy than many target shooters imagine. 
Giving an opinion, based on my experience 
with Colt and Smith & Wesson arms using 
the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 Winchester ~ 
rifle cartridges, all of these cartridges being 
more or less bottle-necked, I am of the opinion 
that most of the trouble complained of by 


Mr. Maxfield has been with deformed cart- — 


ridges most of them swollen in the process 
of reloading. Now if such cartridges are 
not fully pressed into the chambers of the 
cylinder, the rims will rub against the breech 
plate and the arm will function with difficulty. 


It fully shoved in the chambers so the rims 
of the shells rest against the end of the 
cylinder, I should expect no trouble from 
the gun working hard provided the arm was 
a single-action Colt. In the single action 
Colt the space between cylinder and breech 
plate is uniform but in the Smith & Wesson 
arms (at least all that I happen to remember 


examining in this respect) there is a raised 
portion directly in rear of the chamber to 
be fired which is bevelled at the edges which 
serves to force the shell fully in the chamber 
as it is brought in alignment with the barrel. 
Now if the shell happens to be loose fitting 


the arm functions as easily as though the 
cylinder was empty but if the cartridge be 
a deformed one, and not fully pressed in 
the chamber, the head of that shell is certain 
to rub against that bevelled raised portion 
of the breech plate and cause the arm to 
work more or less stiffly as the arm reaches 


full cock and until the cylinder is revolved 
a short distance after the cartridge has been 
fired. This may happen with straight or 
bottle neck shells though the bottle neck 
ones are likely to cause trouble more fre- 
quently than the straight ones. Using prop- 
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die 10 Days 
Our Expense 


OR ten days we want to 
transform your Ford into 
a $2,000 car. We will do 
this by putting on a set of 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


If you are willing, we will 
take them back without ques- 
tion when the ten days have 

| elapsed. But you won't bring 
them back. 


ea 


PATENTED 


Shock Absorber 


For Ford Cars 


Don’t take another fellow’s 
word for it. Feel for yourself 
the ease and comfort, the 
smoothness found in a Hassler- 

} ized Ford. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers pay 
for themselves over and over 
again. Reduced tire bills, more 
miles per gallon of gasoline, 
one-third up-keep costsaved— 
all swell the total of Hassler 
dividends. 300,000 Ford Own 
ers recognize their 
economic necessi- 
ty. Write today 
for Free Triai 
Blank, illustrat- 
ed circular and 
Opinions of users. 
Don’t ride without Hasslers 
simply because someone dis- 
courages you from trying them. 
Accept this offer and see for 
yourself. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited 
Lock Drawer HC10 HAMILTON, ONT. CAN. § 


No Back-Lash 
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No Thumbing 


No back-lashes to try your 
temper and your patience if you use 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. No long, discouraging 
months of practice to learn the art 
of casting. Just throw out the bait 
andreelinthe line. That’s allthat’s 
necessary with this reel. 


A few moments’ practice and the. 
beginner is an expert. Every cast 
a perfect cast. No annoying tang- 
les due to back-lashes, they simply 
can’t happen with 


The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


The reel runs free and thumbs 
itself. The minute the bait strikes the 
water or the line slackens, the spool stops 
automatically and you're ready to lure the 
big ones from their hiding places. The only 
reel for the beginner and tbe best reel for 
the experienced, Just the thing for night 
casting. Fully guaranteed without time 
limit. Thirty-five thousand in use. 


A Lure That Makes ’Em Strike— 
The BASS-ORENO 


a Most suc- 
cessful plug 
ever mar- 
keted— 
Dives,darts 
wobbles, wiggles and swims alluringly. 
They'll strike the BASS-ORENO when 
every other bait fails. Made in eight stand- 
ard colors and the new scale finish, Try it; 
only 75c. 


Most dealers carry South Bend 
Quality Tackle. If yours does not, we will 
supply you direct. Send dealer's name, 


Send for this Free Book 


“The Days of Real Sport’’—a 
book that will take you back to your boy- 
hood fishing days; illustrated_ by Briggs. 
Write for it... 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
8288 Colfax South Bend, 


Avenue Indiana 
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erly reloaded cartridges, or the best of the 
factory ones, I should expect no trouble 
with any Smith & Wesson arm in any caliber 
such as has just been mentioned. 

But in the single-action Colt: I can re- 
member many times using reloaded cartridges 
which were not properly prepared but were 
more or less imperfect due to having been 
deformed, that gave trouble when not fully 
inserted in the chambers due to the heads 
of the shells rubbing against the breech 
plate. This was so long ago that I had 
nearly forgotten about it until it was brought 
to my mind by Mr. Maxfield’s statement. 
Much of our trouble, you know, years ago 
in reloading was due to not cleaning our 
shells (this, of course, back in boyhood days, 
years before Ideal catalogues could be had 
for a few stamps). After using the dirty 
black powder and our reloaded cartridges 
which were “buckled” and otherwise de- 
formed, (not to mention a generous slice 
of lead showing outside of the shell at the 
muzzle) and often it was with considerable 
difficulty the cartridges could be forced into 
the chambers; and if not fully inserted, as 
has been intimated, the arm would function 
with difficulty. And this, mind you, often 
with the straight shells as well as the bottle 
necked ones. ; 

Black powder is just as good to-day as 
it ever was, I presume, when used in a revolver 
but with DuPont No. 3 and No. 80 within 
reach, this crank will avoid it as much as 
possible in future. It ceased to attract 
years ago as suitable smokeless is so much 
more satisfactory. But my curiosity got 
the better of me just before beginning this 
article and I shall now record an experiment 
made to determine to what extent badly 
deformed and imperfectly loaded .44-40 
Winchester cartridges would tie up a Colt 
single-action of that caliber. I could have 
made the experiment with my practically 
new Colt of this caliber but preferred to 
make the test as severe as possible so used 
a very rusty and much abused Colt in my 
possession, but the property of another, 
for I figured that if the old Colt (judging 
from its appearance it had long ago passed 
the coltish stage) would digest the fodder 
I intended feeding it with, the new Colt 
of a certainty would. 

To begin with, I dug up twelve of the 
poorest .44-40 shells that have been dished 
out to us since the war started. (And you 
know we have been getting some very inferior 
shells the past two or three years—I mean 
for re-loading purposes). These had been 
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fired in several other arms of this size and - 
empty, entered the chambers of the old — 


Colt with difficulty. The shells had never 
been cleaned and I purposely omitted opening 
the mouth of the shells and set the Ideal 
measure for the full 40 grain black powder 
load. Then, to deform the shells as badly 
as possible, I placed the lower lever of the 
Ideal set on a chair and threw my whole 
weight on it quickly getting results very 
similar to the cut of the deformed .44-40 
shown on a front page of our old Ideal cat- 
alogues. You know what that shell looked 
like; badly buckled and a slice of lead show- 
ing at the side of the shell. (1 am not ex- 
plaining how to load cartridges perfectly this 
time; others have gone into details concern- 
ing all this; just permit me to explaim 


how to ruin every shell with unerr- 
ing certainty). In one of the cartridges 
thus re-loaded one half of the shell 


was doubled back underneath the bullet, 
the side of the latter showing its entire 
length, but all were badly deformed and it 
would have been an utter impossibility 
to have forced any one of those twelve shells 
into the chambers of that old rusty Celt 
by any other method than a hammer-and- 
tongs one. And that, as had been planned, 
I adopted. It required patience and care 
but at last six of these deformed cartridges 
had been hammered home, care being taken 
to always strike the edge of the shell with 
the end of the hickory hammer handle until 


the rim of the shell rested against the end 


of the chamber. Then we turned her loose. 
The heads of two of the shells were blown 
completely off, the loading gate was blown 
wide open once, and once the gun cocked 
a trifle hard due to the thin No. 6 U.M.C. 
primer bursting and bulging back slightly 
into the firing-pin hole. Cylinder had to 
be removed and half an hour devoted to dis- 
lodge the headless shells after which the 
other six deformed cartridges were hammered 
home and fired. This time three cartridges 
lost their heads and the loading gate was 
blown open twice, while twice the arm coeked 
somewhat harder than usual, but at no time 
for the twelve shots did the arm work so 
hard but what one hand could cock it per- 
fectly. After firing each of the six cartridges, 
the arm was half-cocked and the cylinder 
revolved by hand without difficulty. 
the heads of the shells were ever going to 
rub against the breech plate to cause trouble 
it would have been then. : 

Just a few words in conclusion concerning 


this test with the full forty-grain black-powder _ 
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Trave mar’ 


where the service 
is the hardest” 


“You'll always 
find a Savage 


We owe you an explanation 
pss ARMS CORPORATION built itseH up—made its 


reputation — wedged itself into its present commanding 

position in the small arms business in the face of long- 
established and powerful competition —by its policy of giving 
the trade and the consumer what they wanted. 

We have asked for your criticisms on our guns and we 
have followed your suggestions just as far as manufacturing 
conditions would permit. 

We have introduced radical changes in arms and ammu- 
nition, but they have been changes in the right direction. 

And the results—the tremendous popularity of the .303 
Savage, the Savage Automatic Pistol, the .22 Savage Hi-Power 
and the .250-3000 Savage, and our .22 Rim-fire Rifles—have 
shown that you appreciated it. 

Now we have stopped making rifles and pistols and our 
whole equipment is engaged in making Lewis Machine Guns 
for our Government. 


We have got to help win this war! 


If we don’t, you won’t need any hunting rifles or pistols. 
You couldn’t afford to buy them. Every cent you had would 
be paying taxes—indemnities—tribute to the Kaiser. And 
the Kaiser wouldn’t let you own firearms anyway. Slaves 
can’t own guns. 

So that winning the war—your war—our war—is abso- 
lutely vital to us all. H-we don’t win it, nothing matters. 

We are making Lewis Machine Guns—nothing but Lewis 
Machine Guns—for you because you need them more than 
you need rifles, or pistols, or anything else. 

Are we not still true to Savage tradition? Is this not 
doing things “your way?” - 

We'll keep on making Lewis Machine Guns —as many and 
as well as we possibly can—until your need for them is over 
and we can start making rifles and pistols again. 

Till then, remember we are doing our bit—for you! 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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deformed cartridges. Had the shells not 
been forced-entirely home, the probabilities 
are that the arm would have worked very 
stiffly for every shot. By having cartridges 
fully hammered in, there was practically 
no trouble. They had been driven back, 
-pf course, by the force of the explosions 
but did not rub against the breech plate 
sufficiently to cause the arm to function 
with difficulty. 

For reloading purposes, I consider the 
.45 caliber superior to the .38-40 or the .44-40, 
especially if the cartridges are to be used 
in either Colt or Smith & Wesson swing-out 
cylinder arms. In the single-action Colt, 
provided I am permitted to do my own re- 
loading with: my Ideal tools, I never antic- 
ipate any trouble provided good shells are 
within reach. Here are my reasons for hold- 
ing the above views: One can reload any of 
the three cartridges mentioned (and we 
might as well include the .32-20 also) and 
though every shell might enter the chamber 
of a single-action Colt just a wee bit tight, 
still this might not be a sufficiently close 
fit to prevent shoving every shell fully into 
the chambers. We'll say we have six such 
shells in the single-action Colt. There is 
but one way to remove them—and that 
is one at a time and the rod-ejector will 
knock them out practically as easily and 
quickly as though they had been factory 
shells. Now had those same slightly tight- 
fitting cartridges been fired in a swing-out 
cylinder gun it would have required just 
six times the force to have removed them 
simultaneously as one at a time in the single- 
action. Being in less danger of getting over- 
size shells in reloading the .45 I’d prefer 
that caliber for the swing-out cylinder arms 
but for the single-action Colt would about 
as soon have in the .44-40 or .38-40 a, in the 
.45 and for the reasons which have been 
mentioned. (It has just occurred to me 
that years ago I did own one single action 
Colt in .38-40 that gave me quite a bit of 
trouble when reloading shells for it was 
due to the fact that the shells were enlarged 
badly when fired, this enlargement being 
about halt an inch from the rims of the shells 
and extending back to the rims. ‘This enlarge- 
meht of the shells was so great that the 
shells fired in this particular revolver were 
too large to be readily primed in the reloading 
set that handled similar shells, but tired 
in other arms, perfectly. An Ideal re-sizer 
for sizing the shell its entire length would 
have been the remedy had one been in my 
possession). ‘ 
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But a few words concerning the comparat 


merits of the .38-40, .44-40 and .45 revolvers 


might be in order here. Any one inclined 


to differ from me now will kindly bear in 
mind that I am considering these three 
calibers when all are loaded to give results 
they were originally designed to give which 
would be from 900 to 945 f.s. velocity for 
the .45 with its standard weight bullet (at 
first 260 grains now 250 to 255 grains), the 
-44-40 with velocities running from 900 to 
1000 f.s. and the .38-40 with velocities around 
1000 f.s. The two last calibers with their 


, 


- 


lighter bullets but which have flatter points i 


than the .45, are generally supposed to have 
advantages over the .45 from the killing 
power standpoint, but considering the .45 
has the larger and heavier bullet, I am not 


so sure but what it would be the choice of 


the man who would be in search of the gun 
with the gréatest smash and one giving the 
most uniform penetration. As for myself, 
however, there seems so little difference in 
the advantages possessed by any one of the 


three over the other two that in making a 


choice I’d not be a bit fussy if suitable cart- 
ridges for the arm selected were within reach. 

I have just learned of a new Smith & Wesson 
which has just been brought out for the 
U.S. Army which seems deserving of mention 
here though I might add that I have not 
as yet been fortunate in seeing one of these 
revolvers which I consider the best in the 
large caliber double-action revolvers. From 
the little I have been able to learn concerning 
it, I should call it an improved Model 1908 
Smith & Wesson though it is to b2 known, 
I believe, as the “U.S. Army Revolver Model 
1917.” Knowing from considerable use the 
merits of the 1908 Smith & Wesson, but 
in the «44-40 caliber, and recognizing in the 
new arm all the valuable features of the old, 
with some new features, leads me to predict 
that this new S. &,W. creation will meet 
with a ready reception from revolver enthu- 
siasts. It is made to handle the .45 automatic 
Service ammunition which is caleulated to 
be loaded into the chambers in clips, the 
latter being expelled with the fired cartridges 
though, lacking clips, single cartridges may 
be loaded in the cylinder but, due to being 
rimless, would have to be removed by hand. 

There is one point concerning the big 
caliber revolvers I should very much like 
to know more about and that concerns the 
greatest possible accuracy they will give 
with fully charged cartridges ,under the_ 
very best possible conditions. We get reports 
of the finest groups made with strictly target 
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~ OUR EXPERT CASTING LINE 
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Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 
Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools. $1.25. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial—Send Us 


2de fereaar gies’ $62: Quality A 
"I OZ. 

40c Regular price... .72c. Quality B 

GOc Regular oree soc. Quality.C 


for an asgorted doz. 
Regular price ...... 96c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular, price....$5.00 


Bass Flies 
English 


C= Steel Fishing Rods 


FLY RODS, 8 or 914 feet 
BAIT RODS, 5, 64 or 8 feet...... 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5% or 6 feet... 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip .. 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE~ 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 
16 to 19 ft. 
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Engines at a Bargain 


| One 22 h.p., 3 cylinder, 4 cycle 
) Engine. = 

1 manufactured by the Hamilton Motor 
Works. High tension magneto and 
driving gear, timer, oil and grease cups. 
Approximate weight 800 lbs. 

| 


One 18 h.p., 2 cylinder, 2 cycle, 
: Engine. 
manufactured by the Hamilton Motor 


Works, with similar equipment to above. 
Weight 400 lbs. 


\ 
| Both the above engines are absolutely 
{| new and we are offering them at a bargain. 
\ Write for particulars. 
Box H. M., ROD AND GUN.IN CANADA, 
, Woodstock, Ontario. 
: 
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Going Fishing? 


Certainly! 


Then buy your rods, reels, Rush tango 
minnows, Dowagiac minnows, crab wigglers, 
Al Foss Pork Rind Baits, spinners, lines, 
flies and other fishing necessities of us. We 
can supply you with just what you want. 
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GILL NETS : 
HOOP NETS 
DIP NETS 


TRAMMEL NETS 


SEINES or DRAG NETS 
POUND NETS 
STURGEON NETS 


Floats, Side Lines, Seaming Twine, Leads 
and other fishing necessities. 


GILL NETS mounted with leads and floats 
ready for the water—25c per yard. Give 
size of mesh desired, stretched measure. 


NO. 44 JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT gives a penetrat- 
ing light and will not blow out. It burns ten hours 
on one charge of carbide. It has a lens for diffused 
light for camp purposes and a special long distance 
lens for hunting. Weight 24 lbs. Price: $4,50 
Cap 30 cents extra. Give size desired. 


TRAPS 


moment’s notice. 
buy the furs. 


Descriptions and prices of Traps, Guns, Sights, 
Hunting Knives, Hunting Axes, Camp Stoves, 
Tents, Acetylene Headlights, Camp Lamps, Flash- 
lights, Bicycles, Compasses, Fishing Tackle and 
other sportsmen’s supplies shown in our January 
1918 edition of HALLAM’S TRAPPERS’ & 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE. 
MAILED FREE 


For all animals from a 
weasel to a grizzly bear 
ready to ship at a 
We sell the traps and 
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rifles and target revolvers made from machine 
rests, the arms being tested with the finest 
ammunition possible to produce. In view 
of the fact that so many thousands of the 
large caliber revolvers are sold (I refer espz- 
cially to the .38-40, .44-40 and .45 calibers) 
wouldn’t it be interesting—yes, exceedingly 
interesting—if we could have reports of 
machine-rest-tests of these big guns but 
made with best fully charged cartridges? 
The author of “Gould’s Modern American 
Pistols and Revolvers’” gave accounts ot 
some very < interesting experiments with 
the big revolvers then in use but these results 
were secured from ordinary rest which, believe 
me, is anything but infallible. These tests 


of his must have been made something like 


30 years ago but, of course, with fully charged 
black powder cartridges of that period. 
Results of his tests gave slightly better 
accuracy for the .44-40 caliber over the 
A5 Colt, the difference being attributed 
by Mr. Gould to the difference in recoil 
between the two arms. I believe tests 
made todday with these two calibers, but 
with best fully charged ammunition, would 
show the .44-40 the superior of the .45 from 
the accuracy standpoint. I dislike to base 
an opinion on results I have secured with 
these two calibers as my tests, especially 
with the .45, were not of an exhaustive nature, 
but judging from results secured I should 
say that with the best fully charged ammuni- 
tion in these two sizes the .44-40 will show 
at least slightly better accuracy than the 
.45; but, remember, please, this isn’t saying 
the .45 cannot be loaded with lighter loads 
to show the greatest. possible accuracy for 
we know that this caliber, in the New Service 
Colt model, has made an enviable record 
on the target range with specially prepared 
ammunition. 

In my tests with the .45 from rest (not 
machine rest, remember) I secured as small 
as three inch groups for six shots at 50 yards 
but nothing under three inches. But keep 
in mind that but a comparatively few trials 
were made with the .45. With the Colt 
and Smith & Wesson .44-40 many more 
trials were made and several six-shot groups 
ot under two inches were made. The smallest 
group happened to be with the S.& W. 
This group measured 144 inches, while one 
group for the Colt measured 1 3-8 inches, 
all groups measured from inner edges of 
bullet holes’ farthest apart, exactly as Mr. 
Gould measured his groups. Groups of 
two inches and under are certainly small 
groups and should satisfy any of us when 


we consider they were me 
charged revolvers at 50 yards, but when it~ 


is remembered that in the same-tests, and — 


possibly just before or immediately after 
the making of the small groups, one of six 
inches might be made, it is then we wish 


for a machine rest where more uniform results — 


could be expected. eas 

The short distance between sights which 
prevents as uniform sighting as with the 
longer rifles, the light weight of the revolver 


and the heavy recoil are all factors to be 
rest shooting, not — 


reckoned with even in 
to mention the fact that with such a light 
weapon it is much more difficult to hold 
perfectly steady, for often I have noticed 
that when applying the last quarter-ounce 
pressure to the trigger a slight but neyerthe- 
less uncontrollable movement would be 
responsible for a large group. And, ag- 
geavating though it may be, this one wild 
shot might be the sixth, the previous five 
perhaps being well under two inches. Then 
along comes the wild one and the group 
enlarges three times and we feel for just 
one awful minute, like abandoning the 
shooting game altogether. 

There is one feature about bullet moulds 
I should like to have the Ideal people consider 


de with vi 


seriously and that is the bringing out of- — 


new moulds with crimping grooves for all 
the large caliber revolver cartridges. 


too often offered us find a cartridge in which 
the bullet will jar loose when a shot is fired;— 
this, of course, with smokeless loads which 
do not fill the shell. ! 
loaded in the Ideal tools, the muzzle of the 
shells re-sized and crimped, I have no trouble 
from bullets jarring loose, still I would be 
much better satisfied if the bullets had crimp- 
ing grooves which would be a positive preven- 
tive against bullets loosening due to the 
heavy recoil. When full charges of black 
powder are used and the shells properly 
crimped, we have a cartridge in which the 
bullet cannot recede within the shell due 
to the full charge of powder behind it while 
the. crimp prevents its jumping forward. 
With the smokeless loads which do not fill 
the shells, and providing the shells are of 
the inferior sort now so plentiful, the bullet 
occasionally will jar loose even though the 


muzzle be re-sized and heavily crimped._ 


Mr. Ideal Man, please give us new moulds 


with crimping grooves, not only for the big” 


caliber revolvers but for the tubular magazines. 
cartridges as well. - 


One 
may have the Ideal tools with the shell-— 
muzzle sizer and with the poor shells now ~ 


With good shells re-— 
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Are You Reloading? 


Send Us the Name and 
Caliber of Your Rifle 
| 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The PARKER Single Barrel 
Trap Gun! 


(A Chip of the ‘‘Old Reliable” Block). 


Price $150 


THE GUN WITH A PEDIGREE!!! 
The greatest scores ever recorded were made with PARKER GUNS. 


For further particulars address: 


| PARKER BROS., “sii2"" Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Sales Rooms, 32 Warren St., New York City. - Write for free catalogue. 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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I have noted with interest Mr. Maxfield’s 
method of manipulation of the single-action 
Colt which, as I understand it, is to let the 
hammer slip from under the thumb as the 
hammer reaches its rearmost position. This 
method of firing the old Peacemaker, we 
are told, was much in vogue back in frontier 
days but while I have heard much concerning 
this method of shooting, as well as ‘‘fanning”’ 
the hammer, I am still in the dark as to the 
accuracy actually to be expected when the 
arm is fired by an expert at either style of 
shooling. Can Mr. Maxfield, or any other 
enlighten us? Personally I never considered 
either method of any practical value though 
Iam aware ofthe fact that frentiersmen and 
Bad Men practiced it to a certain extent 


if all that has been written concerning it 


is to be taken seriously. (Ed. note—I do 
not believe one-quarter that I read of the 
exaggerated accounts of the skill of these 
so called “bad men.” I do not believe that 
any of them could shoot with Dr. Snook, 
Dr. Quicksall, T. K. Lee, A. M. Poindexter, 
A. H. Hardy, Geo. Cook, Al. Lane and 
others of their calibe>, and I am very certain 
that they could not shoot with Ashley Haines). 

Many, I have understood, tied the triggers 
back to their Colts, others filed the point 
of trigger off, and still others removed the 
trigger entirely while others held the triggers 
back, as Mr. Maxfield advises. Many( 
or possibly the majority, of those who adopted 
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this method of handling the old Colts filed 
away the checking on the hammer spurs 
smoothing the hammer spur with sandpaper 
to improve the arm for either method of 
manipulation. “Fanning”? was accomplished 
by holding the revolver firmly pressed against 
the side with the right hand, the barrel point- 
ing in the general direction of the target while 
the hammer was struck rapidly with the 
palm of the left hand. Some claim that 
this way of managing the old Colt enabled 
it to spit out the bullets faster than an auto- 
matic. But how about the accuracy? But 
not considering the “fanning”? method, what 
average accuracy could be expected from 
the old .45 when shot as suggested by Mr. 
Maxfield? That is by letting the hammer 
slip from under the thumb as, the gun was 
thrown down on the target. Let’s suggest 
a practical illustration: How often, shooting 
this way, would one expect to clip a grouse’s 
head at say. ten yards? Or how many shots 
out of say fifty would one expect to place 
in the eight-inch bull’s eye at 50 yards? 


Let us hear from anyone who can give us~ 


absolutely reliable information concerning 
the accuracy to be expected under these 
practical conditions. What can be done 
on a man-sized target at a few yards shooting 
under either method and what would be 
the result if we had to clip a grouse’s head 
at ten or fifteen yards or go hungry are, 


I imagine, quite widely different propositions..- 


SHOOTING FROM REST 


Cc. W. SENSEMAN 


I was very much interested in Mr. Landis’ 
article, in March number of Rod and Gun, 
on testing ammunition for accuracy, more 
especially in that part in which he speaks 
of rest shooting, and the illustrations that 
accompany the article. 

I was interested mostly because I was 
the Inventor, so called, of one of the rests 
in use. A drawing or sketch of which I 
am enclosing in Fig. No. 1. It is the one 
mostly used by our club members, hence 
I concluded it the best one at the range, 
to be used at the 500 yard firing point, 
photographed on page 1148. 

I think the ideas of Mr. Landis very good, 
but our firing point at 500 yards was on 
top of a building covered with concrete 
where it was impossible to fasten any rest 
such as Mr. Landis describes, hence we were 


compelled to look for something else. 
The rest to be used at this firing point 


~ 
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must be portable so as to be gotten out of 
the way if any one wished to shoot. without 
using a rest, and adjustable for the use of 
40 or 50 members that frequented the range; 
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Tool a Sperts- rine 
mas Ever Carried” 


SAFETY AXE 


If you go camping, fishing, hunting or trapping, or travel 
much in the woods you ought to have a Marble Safety Axe. - 
Without experience you cannot realize what a handy, valuable 
toolitis. The axe is practical, perfectly balanced, tough and keen 
—capable of withstanding the severest usage, yet can easily be carried 
It serves all the purposes of axe, hatchet and ham- 
A perfect axe for setting a tent, blazing a trail, or cutting ganibrel 
A stream can be bridged—a raft 
easily constructed. Withit the fisherman can quickly release his hook from 
asnag. Caught far from’camp at nightfall, the hunter can quickly provide 
Several men have informed us of 
how the Safety Axe saved their lives on similar occasions. A 
They are but 11 or 12 inches long and 
Nickel plated spring hinged guard is lined with lead and folds 
into handle, Blade of tool steel, carefully tempered and sharpened. Metal handles are 
drop-forged and will never break. Side plates are of rubber, Wooden handles are of 
selected hickory and have nickel plated steel guard and lining—for groove in handle. 


With Steel Handle $2.50 and $3.00. 


in pocket or belt. 
mer. § i 
sticks ora pole for carrying a big buck. 


himself with firewood and a bed of boughs. 


, Marble Safety Axes are quality tools. 
wéigh only 16 to 27 oz. 


PRICE With Wood Handle $1.50. 


MARBLE'S » 
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READY FOR WORK 
Metal Guard folds into 
Handle when Axe is in use 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Orders filled direct where we have no dealer. Write for catalog No. 18 showing entire line. 
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Marble’s Famous Hunting Knives 


Like Marble’s Safety Axes, Marble Knives are known 
the world over. Quality is the feature that has made them 
popular with men who fnow. Every Marble knife is made 
from the finest cutlery steel, and utmost care is taken in 
tempering and testing. Handles of leather or genuine 
stag—put on to stay on. No matter which one of the varied 
assortment you may select, you will get the most perfect 
knife that best materials, skill and ample facilities can 
produce. We fully guarantee each knife. 


The ‘Ideal’ and “‘Woodcraft” here illustrated are but 
two of the many styles of Marble Hunting Knives. Write 
for complete catalog No. 18 showing entire line, 


The : 
Woodcraft 
AT $1.50 


is the biggest value ever offered in a hunting knife. The 


Woodcraft embodies the ideas of many hunters and sev- 
eral expert knife designers, It meets every need. Adap- 
ted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping 
bone, etc. High-grade steel—bevel blade thick at back 
tapering toa fine point. Blade 44 in.; leather handle 33% 
in.; weight 60z. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 ine 
cluding sheath; with stag handle $2.00. At your dealer's, or 
direct by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


0} iMaIRIBLE 


THE IDEAL 


The Ideal—the first knife designed by Mr. Marble. Its 
quality, combination of excellent features and beauty of 
design and finish, won for us a world-wide reputation as 
makers of the highest quality of hunting knives. Blade is 
adapted to sticking and skinning. Oval-ground at back of 
point for chopping bone. Handlesare stag slabs or leather 
discs with discs of red and black fibre and brass, driven 
on the strong tangs and held by stag tip and flush nut, 

Sent by mail, postpaid, at following prices, if not at 
your dealers. Either style with or without hilt as desired, 
Price includes sheath. 

LEATHER HANDLE—5S in. blade $2.25; 6 In. $2.50; 7 In. $2.75; 8 In. $3.00, 
STAG HANDLE —5 In, blade $2.75; 6 in. $3.00; 7 In. $3.25; 8 In. $3.50. 


at 


e 
Write Today for Catalog No. 18 
Every sportsman should have a copy of catalog No. 
48, showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 


Sportsmen. Write for your copy today. Free sample Mar= 
6le's Nitro-Solvent Oil if dealer’s name is mentioned. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
581 DeltaAve. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A: 
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for no body of men are able to use the same 
rest in shooting and get good results. 

We had several rests made by different 
members of the club but I found them all 
rather shaky and tound it difficult to hold 
my rifle steady, due to them not having 
base enough, and not being braced to stand 
the recoil of high powered rifles. I then 
made the one shown in sketch, using a piece 
of 2x3 white pine 3 feet long for the bar 
and 7-8’ x3’’ white pine for legs, bracing 
it well so that it was not easily upset. The 
notches are made using 1 in. radius for the 
half circles which does not cause so much 
lateral pressure as the V notch,-spoken of 
by Mr. Landis, and also illustrated on page 
1146 of the March issue. 

This rest is low enough for a 14, or even a 
12 year old boy to use, and high enough for 
any man shooting prone, to use, the first 
notch being 10 inches high and the highest 
23 inches. Most of the men used the 14’ 
and 15’’ notches, some few using the 16’’. 


You will note that the arrangement of the 
rest places each notch one inch higher than 
the preceding one. This cest seemed to 
92 very near to being suitable to all, and was 
10t hard for the members to find the height 
or their individual use, for to give 15 or 
40 men a chance to shoot using one rest in 
in afternoon, not much time could be lost 
n arranging a rest for each one. 

This rest could be made higher to be used 
it 300 and 400 yards in the sharpshooter 
ourse, shooting, kneeling and sitting, but 
vould need to be larger in proportion all 
hrough. 

If one man wishes to test out ammunition, 
nd has plenty of time, the stake and bar 
est is O.K. It is entirely too slow for 15 
ir 20 men to qualify over for the sharpshooter 
ourse in one day, or where you wish to do 
ther shooting from time to time; hence, 
ve must have a rest which is sturdy and 
ubstantial, over which accurate shooting 
an be done. 
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I have made another sketch houtitee on 
Mr. Landis’ principles, and at the same 
time portable and adjustable, which can 
be taken out of reach of those hunting kind- 
ling, and which can be used indefinitely. 
See Fig. 2. 


My idea is to make a carpenter’s trestle 
of 2x3 lumber having the legs of 7-8’ x 3” 
material and fasten on top a number of 
pieces of 144x134” white pine, with bolts 
at each end to hold them in place. The one 
bolt to be loose, so as to lift out easily and 
quickly. 


The trestle should be low enough for the 
fellow with the shortest neck and the others 
padding it by swinging one or more top 
pieces into place. After using the rest once, 
the different individuals could remember 
the number of pieces required for their shoot- 
jag and it would not require much time to 
adjust it to. their needs. 


The white pine would not dent the gua 
stocks and allow. free recoil for the rifles 
over the rest. 


I did not have any chance to try out the 
last style of rest, in fact it only occurred 
to me to make one like it since reading the 
article in the March number, and also thinking 
some one else would wish to try it out on 
the different ranges this summer. 


Editor’s Note—I have done considerable 
shooting with Mr. Senseman’s rifle rest 
and found it very practical in every way. 
In fact I nearly always used it at 500 yards 
but I beheve it could be considerably im- 
proved by having a succession of perfectly 
flat steps, each succeeding step to be 14” 
to %%"’ higher than the next lower one—than 
to have a succession of ‘‘U’s’’ to shoot from. 


As Mr. Senseman states “that nearly 
everyone shot from the 14”, 15 or 16” heights.” 
it was, therefore, useless to make any higher 
or lower U’s than these. (This, however, 
could not be foreseen when the rest was 
made). 


The principle objection to these U shaped 
rests is that if the rifle is rested in the “Up,” 
or left side of the U, it will shoot to the right, 
if rested on the “down” or right side it will 
shoot to the left; if it is rested in a perfectly 
flat bar it cannot possibly shoot to either 
side, due to defects in the rest or to carelessness 
on the pact of the rifleman in not paying 
attention to these things. This is why I 
prefer the flat bar rest.—Editor). 
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Every Country Club Needs ~ 
a Trapshooting Squad 


RAPSHOOTING is a sport for ‘‘out-of-doors” people 
seeking a recreation embodying fascination, health and 
instruction. 


The element of uncertainty of targets’ flight retains the interest while 
the angles and speed introduce situations demanding instant decision 


and unerring shooting. Every flying clay is a challenge to your gun- _ 


skill. Every target smashed is an incentive to ‘‘get the next.” 


Write for Free Booklets 


We have illustrated booklets descriptive of trapshooting as it is 
staged at country clubs, camps and summer resorts. Tell us where 
you desire to shoot the furtive “clay” and we will send booklet. Offi- 
cials of country clubs should request .“‘Trapshooting Equipment 
for the Country Club.”’ 


| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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AND ANSWERS - 


The .250-3000 and the 7MM Mauser com- 
pared for use on Moose and Elk. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

I would like to have a man with experience 
‘give a comparison of the .250-3000 Savage 
and the 7MM Mauser for big game such as 
moose and elk. Also a comparison for 
prairie shooting where long range and accuracy 
are required. 

G. C. Leidy 

Cadillac, Sask. 


Answer—The .250-3000' Savage is a very 
fine rifle for 200, 300 and possibly 400 yard 
work on the prairie but it is by no means 
a 500 yard sun, being practically converted 
into a .25-20 class ctg. when the bullet gets 
to 500 yards. This means equal to the 
-25-20 at the muzzle. Mr. Charles Newton, 
who designed this cartridge, classes it as 
a deer cartridge but no more. I believe 
it to be the very best strictly deer shooting 
cartridge on the market. The trouble with 
using a .2500n moose and elk is that so 
many must be shot from the rear and this 
requires a rifle and cartridge giving more 
penetration and less excessive tearing for 
a short distance. , 


The 7MM loaded with the spitzer bullet, 
either weight, is in the same class as the 
Springfield, is in fact better than that rifle 
so far as flat shooting and extreme range iS 
considered but I do not believe it is quite 
so accurate as the Springfield. 


It should be perfectly satisfactory for 
either of your purposes. I-would be glad 
to have comments on this matter.—(Editor). 


The 8MM Mannlicher & Mauser and the 
.250-3000 Savage Compared for Bear 
and Mountain Sheep. Also for 
1000 Yard Shooting. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 


Which of the above guns is the better 
for shooting bear and mountain sheep? 
I have both of these guns and intend to sell 
one of them. Which is the hardest shooter? 
The 8MM only shoots 300 yards with the 
sights it has on. I want a rifle to shoot 
1000 yards. Please advise sights to use 


on the Mauser. 
C. J. Brady, 


Box 10. Minburn. Alta. 


\ 

Answer—The previous inquiry answers 
this as well. The 7MM and 8MM Mausers 
and Mannlichers are in practically the same 
class when both are used with the Spitzer 
bullet cartridges. Both are very fine long 
range rifles. I would not worry about killing 
bear and mountain sheep at 1000 yards with 
any rifle if I wer> you. It is very improbable 
and almost impossible. The 8MM Mauser 
is very much more powerful than the .250 
Savage, especially at long range. It also 
kicks a confounded sight harder and is 
much harder to shoot accurately for that 
reason. Get a Lyman wind gauge receiver 
sight on the Mauser and a higher gold bead 
front sight to go with it as the Mauser will 
be sighted for about 300 yards with the 
Lyman receiver sight and the standard front 
sight. I would not advise you to use the 
-250 Savage for this kind of shooting unless 
you limited your shooting to about 300 
yards. Incidentally I,think you will kill 
about 95 per cent of the game you kill with 
any rifle, inside of that range, provided the 
300 yards are measured.—(Editor). — 


Trouble with shells sticking in a .22. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 


What makes the shells stick in my “‘little 
scout” rifle? It is getting worse and some- 
times I have to ,take a knife to get them out. 
I am using Rem. UMC Lesmok cartridges, 
and cannot detect any marring of the barrel. 

Are Marble bi color front and ivory rear 
sights a good combination when a shooter’s 
tendency ‘is to shoot high? . Would they 
show in results? 
they be placed? : 

What do you know of the imitation Schofield 
model Smith & Wesson revolvers? Are they 
accurate and reliable? 

E. D. Clifford. Canada. 


Answer—The most common cause of shells 
sticking in a .22 caliber rifle is due to shooting 
shorts in a barrel chambered for the long 
rifle or the long shells. This is the ineyitable 
result of this mistaken practice, a practice 


that is never economical forithe reason that 
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Over The Hills 


RUNABOUT $575 The sportsman needs a car that tops the 


BEING) ° as hills with ease, and that, for one thing is 
COUPE - - $770 


oo eee ath just why you will most often find him 


CHASSIS. - $535 driving a Ford. 
“ONE-TON TRUCK $750 ® 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Ford, Ont. 


Women and children and persons who cannot swim, may indulge in the healthful, 
pleasant sport of canoeing with perfect safety in 


The Unsinkable Chestnut Sponson Canoe 

These canoes are made with capacious air chambers extending full flength on 
each side. They cannot be capsized and even when filled with water will support the 
weight of several persons. The Chestnut is the lightest, strongest, easiest handled 
canoe built. The lining and wide ribs are made of tough New Brunswick Cedar and 
the whole framework is covered with one seamless sheet of specially woven 
canvas made waterproof by our special preparation. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET.—Our handsomely ill@trated booklet contains important 
canoe facts that every prospective buyer should know, Write for a copy to-day— 
mailed free. 


- CHESTNUT CANOE CO., Limited, Box 445, FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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‘sooner or later the barrel is ruined. The 
remedy is a new barrel. 

The sights you mention are a benefit on 
a shotgun to those who see the sights on their 
shotgun when they shoot. I do not, and 
therefore they are no benefit to me except 
in lining up a gun in trapshooting previous 
to calling ‘‘pull.’’ In field shooting I never 
see anything but the bird and I usually 
can get my share of quail. I never use a 
dog either. 

I would not advise you to purchase any 
revolver except a genuine Smith & Wesson 
or Colt.—(Editor). 


Concerning a 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.. 


In the November numiber there was a 
report of a .25 high power automatic: rifle 
that was a harder hitter and shot a swifter 
bullet than the Springfield. I believe this 
rifle was supposed to be manufactured and 
sold for $15.09. Who makes it and where 
can I get one? 

It is often amusing to note the different 
opinions regarding the killing force of bullets. 
One writer in the June, 1917 number claims 
a ground hog will stop a soft nose .30-30 
bullet. I have shot hundreds of them and 
never knew a ground hog to stop one. I 
do know that H. Naylor, who lives 5 miles 
North of Enderby B.C. shot at a deer with 
a .45-70 rifle and killed three full grown deer. 
The first time that I shot at a deer with a 
.30-30 Marlin I killed two deer. But like 
Mr. Naylor, I only saw one when I shot. 

Mr. Hayes, near Armstrong B.C., went 
out plowing and took his .22 rifle, shooting 


a five grain powder charge, and some hunters ~ 


chased 5 deer into the field and the deer 
ran to the team for protection and Mr. Hayes 
shot and killed two of them with that .22 
rifle. 

I knew of a coyote that was shot seven 
times by a .45-70 before he was killed. My 
fayorite cartridge is either the Lee Enfield 
or the .30-1906 Springfield with the 220 
grain soft nose bullet. 

John Johnson. 


B.C. 


P.S.—I live within 10 miles of Ashley 
Haines and we often meet and talk about 
rifles and shooting. 


Answer—The rifle you refer to is the 
.25 Adolf automatic which I believe has 
never been manufactured. If it was success- 
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ful and could be made and sold for $15.00 


.25. caliber automatic rifle 


nm, 
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at the present time it would have absolutely 
no competition whatever. This rifle has 
never passed the experimental stage. The 
closest rifle to it that can be purchased is 
the .256 Newton and that eosts $50.00 in 
the States. Evidently there are still a 
FEW deer in British Columbia. Editor. 


Concerning the .303 Ross. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 


I recently purchased a .303 Ross, as I 
wanted a good bolt action rifle for use on - 
moose and deer. I have not had the opportu- 
nity to try it out but one of my friends had 
one and he claims that he practically gave it - 
away because it blew out on him several 
times. A sporting goods. dealer in London 
told me that he had heard of the same thing 
happening. Do you think this is liable to 
happen? Is it possible and safe to carry 
the rifle loaded but with the action closed 
on a cartridge in the chamber and the cocking 
piece in the forward position? _ 
A. R. Bodell. 
West Toronto. Ont. 


Answer—I only know of one case where 
a Ross rifle blew open and that happened 
to one of the most experienced long range 
rifle shots in America. He was riding on 
a horse and took a shot at something and 
the explosion knocked him off the horse. 
He was somewhat used up around the face 
and as a result has no use for Ross Rifles. 
This happened with a .280 Ross and I do ~ 
not know the reason of this occurrence. 
However, I do know of one man who has 
fired about 18,000 shots from Ross rifles 
and he has had no trouble. This same man 
has been knocked out by the explosion of 
a Springfield so you see it is mostly luck. a 
I do not know of many rifles of any make : 
that have exploded or blown out behind 
except the Springfield rifles. I prefer the 
Springfield to any other high power rifle . 
and would not hesitate to use any standard j 
high power rifle with ammunition that I - 
had loaded myself. The only considerable 
kick that I have heard about Ross rifles 
was due to sticking shells. This was due 
to shooting shells that were not GREASED 
in the .280, I never heard of this trouble 
in the .303.—Editor. 


Loads for Quail Shooting. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: ; 
. What loads do you prefer for use in quail ~ 
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- CLARK’S PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS. “IT’S GOOD.” 


The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table————— 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—zround—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL, 


shooting? I have used most everything 
and get some with all of them but have 
always preferred the smaller size shot like 
7s or 8’s. Do you prefer soft or chilled 
shot? = 

What style bore do you prefer for this 
work in a 12 gauge gun? 

A. B. 


Answer—My favorite load is 3 drams of 
bulk smokeless or 24 grains of dense, and 
1 1-8th. ozs. of 71% chilled shot: I have 
shot quail ever since I was a kid, about 20 
seasons, and for clean kills without mangling 
I have never found the equal of this load. 

I prefer a gun bored to shoot 50 to 55 
per cent. with the right barrel and 60 to 
65 with the left. I hunt altogether without 
a dog and therefore prefer to have the gun 
to shoot a little closer than if using a good 
<ditor. 


Information on the .32 Remington Rimless. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 


Mr. H. T. in your March, 1918 issue asks 
if any of your riflemen readers have found 
anything wrong with the action of the Rem- 
ington Repeater. 

I presume that the .30 or larger calibers 
care referred to in this query and since personal 
experience is desired I can give first hand 
advice. I have used a .32 Remington since 
1915, in the woods for deer shooting, and 
am thoroughly satisfied with it. 

During the season of 1915, of the 15 or 
more hunters in our camp, 8 of them had 
Remington model 14 rifles, in either .32 or 
35 calibers. 

The .32 which is my ideal for deer shooting, 
requires but two things from the shooter, 

~ 4. e., to draw a bead on the point you want 
to hit and then pull the trigger—and I'll 

wager, if you have chosen right, Mr. Deer 
is your meat. As evidence of this, one of 
our fellows put a deer down to stay at 425 
paces, with one shot in the heart, from his 
.32 Remington. 

I brought one down with a high shoulder 
shot at 40 yards. The bullet first passing 
through about 5% inches of dead chestnut 
timber. Of course this bullet was well mush- 
roomed but it still had enough force to grind 
the backbone to powder and to smash the 
shoulder bones. 

The breech block in this rifle is, to my 
-mind, a model of simplicity. It has one 
dangerous piece, however. Dangerous, be- 
cause it may drop out unnoticed and then 
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‘your gun will not eject. 


piece is about one and one eighth inches long, 


with a groove cut about half way through, 
beginning about one ger inch from the 
rear end. 

If you ever do lose this piece do not become 
alarmed and give up your hunting trip but 


dig up a ten penny wire nail from any place 


that you can find one, and use that. 

It will fit exactly. Cut it through with 
the groove in the same place as the sample 
piece taken from some brother sport’s Rem- 
ington. Put it in place and put the gun 
together and you will be ready for any game 
that you may have to tackle. 

If you have a model 14 Remington, pin 
your faith to it and you will bring home a 
trophy when your chance comes. 

W. C. Enterline, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Wants Information on a. 22 Revolver. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

I am going to ask you a few questions 
concerning some sporting arms. 

I have lately purchased a new Harrington 


and Richardson .22 caliber revolver with 
I bought it to be used for ~ 


a 5 inch barrel. 
small game and targets and to be used in 
company with the single barreled shotgun 
when trapping skunks, weasels, minks, etc. 


I tried to get a Stevens single shot target — 


pistol but was unsuccesful. Tell me what 
you think of the gun I mentioned for this use. 


What shell, the short, long, or long rifle, — 


would you advise and the kind of powder, 
black, semi-smokeless or Lesmok, or smoke- 
less? “i 

In regard to shotguns, what is the difference 
between a solid frame and a_ takedown, 
and which is the better? 

What is the difference between a double 
and a single action revolver? I asked a 
man once and he said a single action means 
a single shot and a double action a repeater. 


Lawrence Schwardfager 
Rainy River, Ont. 


Answer,—I do not advise the purchase 
of any other revolver but a genuine Colt 
or Smith & Wesson. The Stevens pistol 
is splendid. The revolver you mention is 
fair and as good as can be expected for the 


price but it will not shoot with a Smith & 


Wesson or a Colt. 

I use the long rifle shell exclusively in a 
weapon chambered for them. You can 
wear a number 2 shoe on a number six 


bags 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of promise is one degree 
South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be haa in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider’s 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptice literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 
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absolute TRADE MARK ReGisteReo back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


of the 
makers.” 4 LLA RS 
Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANADA 


We furnish Knock- 
- Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, 


: Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
CRS Se ern ge res 
Work -Boats, 


_ and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


Robertson Bros. °%ei Hamilton 


foot but most people would prefer a shoe 
that fits better. Same way with cartridges. 
_ The black powder is the easiest on the 
gun the Semi smokeless and Lesmok are 
the easiest to clean, the most accurate and 
satisfactory. The smokeless has absolutely 
nothing to recommend it for this caliber 
and a great many things to condemn it. 

A shotgun witha solid frame is more durable 
than one with a takedown frame. It is 
also much more unhandy to carry and clean. 
Very few people can afford to purchase 
ammunition enough to shoot a good takedown 
gun loose so why worry about it? The 
takedown gun usually takes a part at the 
rear end of the barrel, whether single shot, 
double, or repeater. 

A double action revolver is one that can 
be fired by simply pulling the trigger. The 
single action must have the hammer pulled 
back by hand before it can be fired. Both 
are all right.—Editor. 


“Request for Information.” 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

I wish information concerning a_ rifle 
known as the .375. What do you know about 
the .375 cartridge and could you give its 
charge? I am led to believe that this rifle 
is made especially for big game in Africa. 

Can you tell me where I can purchase a 
rifle of this caliber? 

A. N. D. 
Halifax, N.S. 

Answer,—This probably refers to one of 
the single shot, or repeaters made on a Mauser 
action, high power rifles made for African 
trade by the various English firms. Seems 
to me that I once heard of a Bland Mauser 
of this caliber. I cannot supply this informa- 
tion as I have never been interested in weap- 
ons of this kind. I would thank some of 
our readers to supply this information.—Ed. 


_ Information Concerning the 164 Gauge. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept:: 
What is the killing range of a 16 gauge 
shell loaded with smokeless powder and 
No. 5 shot? 
Could a boy of 16 use a 16 gauge, 30 inch 
barrel, single shotgun? 
E. Stanford. 


Port Arthuc, Ont. 


Answer,—I would consider that 35 to 
40 yards was as far as you could expect this 
eharge¥ to., kill “practically every shot. You 
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would kill game as far with this 
as the normal charge of no. 5 shot from any 
other gauge but you would not kill so reg- 
ularly as with a larger gauge, at the longer 
ranges. I would advise 234 drams bulk 
smokeless powder and l‘ounce of shot. 

A boy of 16 years of age could most cer- 
tainly use a 16 gauge single gun. I used 
a 12 gauge single when I was 11 years of 
age, switched to a 16 when I was about 
14, and by the time I was 16 there were 
very few men in my locality who could kill 
more quail than I could, although there 
was one boy of 14 who could easily outshoot 
me. This 16 was a light Manton with a 
34 inch barrel. This weapon was the most 
perfectly balanced and the most perfectly 
fitting weapon I ever handled, bar none. 
It only weighed about 6 pounds and was 
not a particle muzzle heavy. 

I do not believe that you can purchase 
a more generally satisfactory weapon for a 
16 year old boy than a three quarter choke 
16 gauge single gun.— Editor. 


The Lefever Gun. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Deplt.: 

In the February Rod and Gun your answer 
to Reginald Paul—re Shotguns has been 
worrying me for some time. 

Now I have had some few guns in my 
time and have observed in my travels and 
shooting expeaitions all over North America, 
that the high priced English gun is ab- 
solutely right in every respect; howey2r, 
I would like to nave the owners ot the several 
good American guns give their experiences 
as to the lasting qualities of the average 
priced gun costing up to say $100.00 net. 

Now come right out with all the defects 
that you have found. The makers of the 
guns would be glad to discover any weak- 
nesses as they are always trying to produce 
the best possible gun that they could devise 
and would welcome a fair comparison with 
any gun in the world. 

First of all I would like Mr. Paul to tell 
us what is wrong with the Lefever. My - 
experience is that the Lefever is the equal 
of any gun in the world and at the price is 
equal to if not better than any gun sold in 
America. 

Next, I would like the Editor, Mr. Landis, 
to say in what particulars he finds the Fox 
gun to conform to his choice. 

Now I am going to knock the ‘Old Reliable 
Parker.’”” I have come across numerous 
instances where good Parkers, costing over 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


: Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 


Ec. & A. GUNTHER 00. : G 


tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lov- 
er of outdoor sport and es- 
aa to those who love 

TALKING. Instructive be- 
cause of value in determining 
distances; a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
ful to SPORTSMEN. It fur- 
nishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is to or from vari- 
ious points. Best of 
all it is a wonder- 
ful health promotor 
because its interest- 
ing notations afford 
real incentive for 
A WALKING he- 
a ther you walk for 
health, business or 
pleasure—anywhere, 
@ everywhere. the 
AMERICAN Pedo- 
meter tells the whole 
story of just how 
far "you have trav- 
elled. 


FULLY : 
GUARANTEED are abundant in parts of Quebec Pro- 
One Hundred Mile vince, as well as moose and bear. 
Pedometer, $1.75 


Seld by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
802 GHAPEL ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Toronte, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


E CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
supply of 


BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


“St. Charles” “Peerless” or ‘“‘Jersey” 


It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 
curdles even in the hottest 
weather. Sold in convenient size 
packages. Send for our recipe 


book, ‘‘The Borden Way.” 
Borden Milk Co , Limited 
MONTREAL | 
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{Moose Heads 


of exceptional size were secured in the 
Province of Quebec 


in September and October, 1916, several 
of them with antlers having a spread of 
five to six feet. 
The Bull Moose which attacked Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt was killed by him 
within fifty miles of the City of Quebec. 
Mrs. H. G. Campbell, of New York, has 
a record of a black bear and a large bull 
moose at Lake Kiskisink. 
The big bull moose of ex-Mayor Carter 
Harrison, of Chicago, was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” F 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or Mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory, from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for all particulars concerning fishing 


and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier, 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries 


Quebec, Que. 
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$100.00 net have shot loose in a few years. 
The factory, however, promptly adjusted 
this. : 

The elaborate engraving on a gun is certain- 
ly beautiful. Personally I want a good plain 
gun and so have ordered a Lefever duck 
gun of eight pounds weight and feel that it 
will be well made and last me a lifetime. 

Now Mr. Landis, I want your criticism 
as to my choice and remember that I want 
a good knockabout gun that will not need 
to be “nursed.” 

K. E. Naftal. 


Answer,—I have no criticism at all to 
make of the Lefever gun. However, you are 
mistaken in believing that ‘‘all’ manufac- 
turers will welcome criticisms of their guns, 
They will, BUT NOT IN THE MAGAZINES, 
I came very near to buying a Lefever in 
place of the Fox I now use. In fact I tossed 
up a nickle to see which I would buy, and 
the Fox won. The reasons that led me to 
purchase the Fox were that it had the Smith 
cross bolt, without having the clumsiness 
of the Smith, the balance of a good Sauer 
or Ithaca, without the excessive cost of the 
Sauer and an interior finish that I preferred 
to that of the Ithaca. I also preferred the 
bolting to that of the Ithaca. I had two 
Ithacas and neither shot loose so I had no 
kick coming in that respect. 

Possibly it will surprise you, but the gun of 
good grade that was the worst case of shooting 
loose that I ever saw was a 9 lb. Francotte 
Pigeon gun costing $250.00 net. 

It had the Greener round cross bolt, double 

under bolts, and side clips, and it was so 
loose that it could be rattled like a five dollar 
single gun that had 20 years’ use. 
_ This Fox gun is the best field gun FOR 
ME, though half and full choke, of any gun 
I have used. That is, I can kill more game 
on the wing with it than any other that I 
have used. It fits me perfectly and shoots 
high enough so that it corrects my’natural 
inclination to shoot low. Possibly a result 
of so much rifle shooting. However, I cannot 
break nearly as many targets with it as with 
one of two Ithacas that I owned or with 
either of the pair of Winchester repeaters 
that I owned. I have broken 22 out of 25 
with it several times but I cannot make a 
good average with it. 

It is a deadly gun on live pigeons shot 
from the trap. I had an Ithaca gun that 
I killed 24 straight gray squirrels with, 
before I began_using the rifle on squirrels, 
and if I would kill half a dozen straight 


with this Fox it would be an accident. This 

is due to the fact that I had it as to 

sheot high. _ : in 
You will make absolutely no oe 

a Lefever gun, provided it fits you perfectly. 

I would welcome more articles on shotguns 

and shotgun shooting for this Department. 
Editor. 


Revolver Dope. 


Ed itor, = Guirs and Ammunition, Dept.: 

I have a .30-30 Winchester carbine. I 
think it is a great gun and very handy in 
the brush. What is the ring on the side 
of the receiver for? 
how is the sling used in ‘this case? 


A friend has a .38 Colt single action in a 
.44 caliber frame. Can you use smokeless 
powder in this revolver? 


Do all revolvers have that ugly up jump 
when fired? ‘I had one .38 Hopkins and 
Allen revolver and I doubt if I could have 
hit myself with it as it jumped all over the 
place. 

-Where can I secure powder to load these 
revolver cartridges? Can I use _ blasting 
powder? What tools will I need to reload 
this .38? 

Trigger. 


Answer,—I guess I might as well confess 
that I do not know why the ring is placed 
on the receiver of the Winchester carbine, 
I would prefer regular sling swivels on forearm 
tip and butt. This is where they belong. 


You can certainly use smokeless powder 
in the Colt. However, use the right powder 
and do not exceed the recommended charge 
a particle. WritetoT.G.Samworth Co., care 
of The E. I. Dupont De Nemours Powder 
Co., Dupont Bldg. Wilmington, Del., U.S.A., 
sending a sample shell (empty) and state 
what you will use the revolver for, and he 
will tell you the proper charge /and where 
to obtain it. I could tell you several charges 
to use but could not tell you where to get 
it locally. Do not use blasting powder. 

Your better plan would be to get the 
Ideal tool with double adjustable chamber 
for the cartridge your revolver takes. I 
suppose that it is the .38-40  shell.—Editor. 


A Revolver for Rabbit and Owl Shooting 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 
Will you kindly give me your opinion on 
the .22 caliber, 6 inch barrel H. & R. target 


Is it for a sling and 


Out on the Old 
Fishin Grounds 


(THAT'S where your Evinrude is going to take 
you, first chance you get. Fishing Season takes 
on new pleasures when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


Just a tug at the naa and the lake is yours. You can 
really ‘‘cover’’ all the good fishing grounds— without 
touching oar to water. 
Special method of balancing gives the 1918 Evinrude won- 
derfully smooth, vibrationless running. Evinrude Mag- 
neto, Built-In Flywheel Type and Automatic Reverse. 
Write for new catalog today. 
Over 90,000 sold. | Used by 25 Governments. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
877 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘Also manufacturers of the Evinrude Oil Engine. 

Distributing Branches: 
New York, Boston, San Peaneicnstt Portland, Ore. 


MINARD’S 
LINIMENT 


I was cured of terrible lum- 
bago by 


Minard’ s Liniment © 


—Rev. Wm. Brown. 


I was cured of a bad case of 

earache by ; tae 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr.S.Kaulbach , 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 


My 
Minard’s Liniment 
—AMrs. S. Masters 
Manufactured by the 


Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


Hi hlands of 
ntario 


Canada 


Embrace millions of 
acres of virgin pine and 
spruce, broken by thou- 
sands of lakes and 
streams. Is it any won- 
der that the Highlands 
of Ontario is the mecca 
for out-door men and 
women. 


Algonquin Park 
Muskoka Lakes’ 
Georgian Bay 
Lake of Bays 
Timagami 
are all famous playgrounds. 
Modern hotels afford city 
comforts but many prefer 
to live in tent or log cabin 
—your choice at reasonable 
cost. May we help you plan 
your trip? Write or call 
for illustrated literature. 


J. QUINLAN, 
® Bonaventure Station, 
Monies); Que. 
(G} E. HORNING, 


Union Station, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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grip revolver for aigotue owls and rabbits, 
taking into consideration its price? 


a FA Ge 
British Columbia. 


Answer,—Put the same money and as 
much more as possible into a good .22 caliber 
rifle equipped with peep sights, and used 
with .22 long rifle Lesmok or Semi-smokeless 
cartridges loaded with hollow point bullets. 
The extreme deadly range of the outfit you 
mention when used on owls and rabbits 
would be about ten yards in the average 

man’s hands.—Editor. 


Wants Information on a .22 Revolver 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.; 


I want a revolver of .22 caliber to be used 
for target shooting and small game shooting 
and which can be carried concealed on the 
person. 


How is the Iver Johnson revolver in .22 
caliber for accuracy? : 


Please give the addresses of the Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolver companies. 


L. Birkett, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Answer,—I advise you to purchase a 
.22 Smith & Wesson target pistol with a 
ten, or an‘eight inch barrel.’ If you are 
not satisfied with a single shot (the Stevens 
single shot pistols are also fine) purchase 
a .22 Smith & Wesson Bekeart model heavy 
frame target revolver, a .22 Colt Target 
revolver, or a .22 Colt Automatic pistol. 
That Colt automatic is absolutely all right 
as a target’ weapon*and:‘has a fine pull. I 
would prefer the single shot_or the heavy 
Smith & Wesson revolver. 


Addresses you desire are, Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield. Mass., U.S.A. Colt Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford. Conn., U.S.A. 


I would not advise you to purchase any 
revolver but a Colt ora Smith & Wesson.—Ed. 


The Path of a 

Editor, Guns and Amm 
“A” claims that with set ab- 
solutely dead level, the bullet will start to 
drop immediately and will not rise above 
the level of the bore. ““B”. claims that 
the bullet will rise above the bore. Will 


oes a decision regarding this matter 


an early issue. 
Fred J. Brandon, 
Lashburn, Sask. 


Answer,—Basing my decision on known 
experiments performed by the late Dr. F. 
W. Mann, I would say that in exceptional 
cases of very badly balanced bullets, bullets 
that tipped very badly immediately after 
leaving the muzzle, and also in cases where 


the path of the bullet as it left the muzzle 


was immediately and very slightly ABOVE 
a plank or other solid obstruction; that in 
_these two cases PART of the bullet might 
rise above the level of the bore, when the 
bore was set on a dead level. 

Under ordinary circumstances, and with 
accurate and correctly designed ammunition, 
I see no way in which this could occur. 
Therefore, generally speaking, considering 
usual cases and proper conditions—the 


bullet would not rise above thé line of the 


bore unless the rifle were so sighted as to 
cause it to do so.—Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


The editor of this department is not a 
fisherman. He can see no reason why the 
Guns and Ammunition departments of the 
sporting magazines should be allowed to 
dwindle to practically nothing each spring, 
simply because fish and other suckers are 
biting at this time of the year. This depart- 
ment is not being run under that kind of 
an idea and the shooting public is invited 
to compare the contents of the Guns ‘and 
Ammunition department of Rod and,Gun 
in Canada, for April, May, andgJune, with 
the same departments in other sporting 
magazines during these issues. 


C. D. Landis, Editor. 
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NewHOTEL TULLER 
DETROIT, MI CHIGAN | Make your trip doubly pleasant by staying 
oad os paainces era Rone Farka ner | at the Hotel Lenox. Service and cuisine 
pomeranian SoU Orn at came *venus: led. Location convenient to all 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. Cl contact interest. 

Rooms, Private Bath, a 50 Single, ve wl Up Double a 
ie” eee tes ‘ FI Rs || European Plan—$1.50 per day and up 
ive =, vegies. i : i Send for ‘‘Free Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls” 
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sui anSOUUTELY OUiar HOTEL LENOX 
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manple ha pig and GabaretRxcallente { Cc. es 28 DELAWARE AVE. 
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YOU ENJOY A GOOD MEAL 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We havea pride init and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 


SPECIAL RIFLE SHOOTING ISSUE FOR 


The Editor of this Department has arranged 
a special rifle shooting edition for July. 

Among the items contained therein are 
the following—MPow to turn down a rifle 
barrel, how to finish the muzzle of a rifle 
barrel, how to test a barrel to see if it is 
straight INSIDE, how to take a kink out 
of a rifle barrel, the effect of a loose takedown 
on a rifle’s accuracy; making a 6.5MM 
(.256) Oberndorf Mauser, Newton rifle shoot 
average 4 inch groups at 200 yards; Sniping 
in France-written by a professional; special 
loading tor the .44-40; cleaning up-a rusty 


.22 caliber rifle so that it made 50 consecutive 

bulls after it was considered worthless: Guns 
and Ammunition Dept., queries and answers. 
This will be SOME issue for the rifle cranks. 


We would like to run a special issue for 
shotguns and shotgun shooting—also a 
special issue for revolver and autoinatic 
pistol cranks. To do this we will have to 
be favored with suitable material by our 
valued contributors. If our contributors 
will send in sufficient articles of this kind 
the editor will run these special issues. 
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THE ESSEX COUNTY WILD LIFE CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION AND THE ROBIN 


_E. RoKERR 


I did not believe it possible that Ontario 
possessed a good citizen opposed to pro- 
tective legislation in behalf of the robin 
(I refer to Mr. Ware’s letter in a recent 
issue of Rod and Gun) and I feel disposed 
to say that those utterly ignorant of the 
over-balancing value of the robin and other 
sweet-songed insectivorous and rodent eating 
birds should not speak too hastily. The 
economic value of the robin ramains un- 
disputed and far outweighs its consumption 
of a few of Mr. Ware’s sour cherries and, 
in my opinion, if he does not feel disposed 
to accord to this valuable songster a much 
merited desert for its labors, he should grow 
something more profitable. 

This Association is composed of sportsmen, 
naturalists, ornithologists, zoologists, horti- 
culturists and farmers. Down at that pretty 
little village of Kingsville we have a Game 
and Song-Bird Sanctuary comprising upwards 
of 3,000 acres of private owned lands. The 
owners of these lands comprise the Kingsville 
Game and Song-Bird Sanctuary Association 
which is composed of thirty-seven farmers 
of the district who grow cherries only to 
feed the robins after a hard season’s toil in 
behalf of their crops. The farmers of Essex 
County, and they are very intelligent farmers, 


prefer to expend $100 on cherry trees to con- 
serve $2,000 crop of tomatoes from the rav- 
ages of the cut-worm and these up-to-date cit- 
izens were partly responsible for the comple- 
tion of the Migratory Bird Treaty between 
Great Britain, United States and Canada for 
ten years protection to the robin and other . 
insectivorous and valuable depleted species ot 
game birds. This Association is seriously 
linked up with that same movement and 
each member of it is proud of his and her 
attitude toward the wild creatures of nature 
that cannot speak out in behalf of themselves. 

Of all the birds mentioned by Mr. Ware, 
the crow alone can be classified as predatory; 
the others enjoy reputations beyond dispute 
and far beyond the influence of Mr. Ware, 
and are entitled to all the protection our 
governments can legislate for them and this 
Association will continue to contend to that 
end. The predaceous birds are: great-horned 
owl, goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk, cooper 
hawk and crow. This Association will con- 
tend for the destruction only of these birds 
and will suggest beneficial legislation in 
behalf of the species entitled to protection 
only after careful study and discussion by 
its English, American and Canadian author- 
ities. 
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ONTARIO 


W. H. ALLISON 


Some twelve years ago I gave the readers 
of Rod and Gun an account of a visit to the 
Main Duck Islands located about sixteen 
miles west of Cape Vincent in Lake Ontario. 
This was the last visit I have been able to 
pay to that historic spot but on the 6th of 
October last I made an attempt to enjoy an 
outing there for the purpose of a hunt. The 
island is 1,000 acres in extent and is used by 
fishermen for net fishing during the summer 
season. The owner, my nephew, Mr. C. W. 
Cole, has a fish boat, hauling fish between 
the Main Ducks and “‘The Cape”’ every second 
day—mostly white fish and grey trout con- 
signed to the Booth Fish Company. 

| The weather during October was so bad 

that I was held up at Point Traverse, twelve 

: miles west of The Ducks. As no small boat 

could make the trip during the week I waited, 

and owing to my time being limited, I was 

obliged to return home disappointed. How- 

_- ever, I give herewith a letter received from 

one of my nephews who was able to cross 

-_ over to the Island in November which speaks 

for itself. The letter is dated from Milford, 
Ont.,-December 2nd. 

“You missed a good time by not staying,” 
he writes. “I went out the week after you 
left and was gone two weeks. I tried to 
get the big buck I saw one day and took a 

____ long shot at his head for fear of only wounding 

him in the body, but missed. I ran on an- 

other bunch of eight and as there was no 

buck with them,I knocked down a yearling 

doe. Claude shot one the week before. We 

killed twenty-two foxes and some ducks on 
Yorkshire Island. 

“While we were at the cape we heard of a 

j ‘barge ashore on Point Peninsula, took out 

the tug next day and went alongside and 

loaded her. We got about two hundred 

bushels of wheat (dry) and as much wet. 

So we made a pretty good haul. I cut some 

wood and brought it home. Alta went with 

he me the last week. Claude was sorry you had 

not waited longer so you could have been 

with us. He has been here this week, his 

last trip this year and went to the Island 


yesterday. He will remain there a day or 
two and then he goes home and puts up his 
boat for the winter. 

“We had a good rabbit hunt on Friday 
last. Claude lost all his ducks a week ago— 
thirteen of them either drifted away or were 
taken by foxes.”’ 

When I visited this island twelve years 
ago there were only six deer on it and last 
summer my nephew counted thirty-five. 
He generally kills off the old bucks each 
year, probably two or three each year. 

Yorkshire Island lies about a quarter of a 
mile east of the Main Ducks. On this island 
of about 100 acressmy nephew keeps the 
foxes. Last winter or spring he purchased 


a few and calculated he had about forty. » 


They are all reds and he kills off about twenty- 
five each season. 


I know of no place that is better for a week 
or ten days’ sport than these two islands. 
No dogs are allowed for hunting the game. 
On the Main Island there. are hundreds of 
raccoons, red, black and grey squirrels. Mr. 
Cole is now trying to purchase a few buffalo 
and I believe that in time this will become 
one of the finest game sanctuaries in Canada. 
The muskrats are there by the hundreds as 
also the English Pheasants placed there a few 
years ago, which are thriving splendidly. 

There is no communication between the 
island and the mainland during the winter 
months but two men are employed during 


five or six months of the year to look after - 


the stock, generally 25 horses and as many 
young cattle and sheep. Alex. Taylor has 
had charge for the Jast twelve years and has 
proved a faithful servant. 


We were pleased to read the report of the 
meeting held at the farm of Mr. Miner on 
January 24th last. The resolutions and 
recommendations are good and necessary and 
I trust the secretary will mail us a few of the 
publicity cards. We have no association 
in this vicinity byt would be willing to render 
all assistance in the rearing and preservation 
of game. 


Pa 


PRESERVATION 
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I thoroughly enjoyed, and keenly appreci- 
ated, that splendid letter by Six Cylinder Bill, 
on page 1366 of your May number. There 
is absolutely no doubt in my mind that each 


‘and every one of Bill’s cylinders are capped 


with the very best spark-plugs and I defy any 
living man to locate any defects in his various 
cylinders. He is a thoroughbred of the first 
water. It all of us were more closely in 
touch with the game hogs we would be better 
able to discuss them. Bill pictures them to a 
nicety. 

The gr atest need in Ontario to- oa is 
complete organization of true sportsmen of 
the type of Bill. If all men like Bill could get 
together and work unceasingly toward one 
goal we need entertain no fears for the villain- 


ous enemy who is too much of a coward to 
organize and oppose sound and sane prin- 


ciples of wild life conservation. 

Game Conservation Associations should 
not be misrepresented or misunderstood and 
in the establishment oi Cities of Refuge for 
the unmolested breeding and rearing of wild 
fowl and animals on our National Forest 
areas I believe I enjoy the unqualified en- 
dorsement of every true sportsmen and every 
clean citizen in the Province in a declaration 
that we are attempting to conserve and in- 
crease game, both animals and birds, so that 
they may be killed by sportsmen, to the 
greatest number possible, considering the 
future of the species, and not simply retained 
to be looked at or photographed. 

To secure an increase in game, if I interpret 
Bill correctly, we believe thar the future of 
many kinds of game in this Province depends 
upon the enactment and strict enforcement of 
drastic laws, because we are in touch with 
existing conditions, and know the need for 
immediate energetic action if our game birds 
and animals are to be perpetuated, much less 
increased, 

Each and every one of us realizes the many 
and varied benefits that come through hunt- 
ing, and are doing our best to advance the 
interest of sportsmen we represent. We hold 
that hunting is a national necessity not 
simp!y recreation or a waste of time. We 
believe that the presence of game in any Pro- 
vince according to its quantity is an asset to 
be prized. 

The presence of game is an incentive to 


’ 
outdoor exercise that means better health, 


CITIES OF REFUGE AND oa - 


and, therefore, better citizenship for many. _ 


The man who hunts acquires a knowledge of 
the territory covered, of the flora, of the fauna, 
of the waters, of the minerals, of the general 
topography and of the people, that can be 
acquired to the same extent in no other way. 


We further believe that the ability of thes. 


hunter to traverse the woods, the fields, the 
marsh or the waters of any Provinee, either 
by day or by night, to camp or to shoot 
straight, make him with limited discipline 
and drill the equal of any regular on the face 
of this wonderful earth. 

Furthermore, not only does the quantity 
of game ‘taken constitute a very considerable 
portion of the meat supply in various homes, 
particularly the settler in those far and re- 
mote districts, but the value of the life-work 
of birds protected continuously is an aid to 
the farmer and fruit grower in keeping down 
and destroying the larvae that affects the 
cherry and other fruit trees. 

In this beautiful Province of Ontario 
with its interesting and studious 
people, almost every cent used for the pro- 
tection of game and wild birds, for the pay- 
ment of large bounties, for the purchase and 
releasing of game for propagating purposes, 
for the creation of game sanctuaries or cities 
of refuge, for the feeding of game during the 


winter time comes through the resident big — 


game hunter’s license. Even, the farmer 
who derives the most benefit from the work 
of birds, does not contribute one penny to 
their benefit unless he goes hunting on lands 
frequented by those of the antlered colony. 
One or two humanitarian and well thinking 
farmers have contributed a life’s savings to 
the.cause of migration. 

There are many good citizen$ and sports- 
men in Ontario. There are many bad and 
indifferent citizens and sportsmen in Ontario. 
We appreciate what the good sportsmen of 
Ontario have done, and are doing, to benelit 
humanity through the increase of game te be 
killed and sport with shot-gun and rifle. Just 
how we can best secure that increase is the 
question. 

I presume that very shortly, and in sym- 
pathy with the suggestions of the Essex Coun- 
ty Wild Life Conservation Association, the 
Province will receive authority tocreate game 


province. [ presume that individuals will be ac- 
‘eorded the privilege of creating cities of refuge 
on their privately owned lands. The lands de- 
signed for National Game Reserves or priy- 
ate Cities of Refuge should be selected con- 
sidering the food supply, the water supply, 
and the topography of the land. We know 
that the snows of winter usually disappear 
first on the steep hillside of a southern ex- 
posure, upon which our game animals that 
graze may findgrass and our birds the gravel 
and sand, necessary to their well-being. 
Large evergreen timber and deep ravines are 
found beneficial because of the shelter they 
afford from the cold and storm. 


Our preserves to be laid out in Northern 
Ontario should be laid out considering the 
possibility of travel around them, and of no 
fixed form. They should be each one about 
nine or ten miles in circumference, and enclose 
about five square miles, of 3,200 acres. I 
consider a tract of this size large enough for 
the purpose intended, (that of providing 
safety and food and peace and rest to game, 
creatures that may retreat to its confines) 
and not too large, as are some of gur Provin- 
cial preserves, which permit animals to 
breed and live and die in them without 
benefitting anyone. 


Our preserves should be surrounded by an 
open space from ten to fifteen feet in width, 
from which the underbrush has been cut. 
This clearing would be known as a fire-line, 
because over this line we would travel to 
meet and extinguish occasional forest fires. 
On the inner side of this fire-line should be 
stretched about waist high, a strand of wire 
as thick as a telegraph wire, to mark the 
boundaries of this fixed area, and to give 
nolice that it is more than an ordinary 
tract of land. 

Along the wire at intervals of a hundred 
yards or so should be posted notices printed 
on cloth, calling attention to the fact that the 
wire encloses a Provincial Game Reserve, 


upon which no hunting by any person is 


permitted at any time, and asking those who 
read to keep out and help to keep others out. 
Game is not enclosed, but comes and goes a 
pleasure. No dog should be permitted on 
these lands, or on hunting lands, at any time. 


Each preserve should be unde? the super- 
vision of a keeper, who would live in a house 
for his use. He should be provided with a 
stable, a horse and suitable fire apparatus. 
During the open season he would travel 
around this city of refuge at least once a day. 
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season he would go 
around as necessity required. t 

It should be the duty of this ear to 
protect and feed game in the preserve, to 
kill vermin, and to see to it that any animal 
mortally wounded by hunters during the 
oPen season is captured and delivered to the 
men who first wounded the animal. The 
hunter, following the wounded quarry, find- 
ing it has gone under the wire, would immed- 
iately report the fact to the keeper, who, if 
he finds the game mortally wounded or hurt, 
shall kill it and deliver it to the hunter to 
whom it belongs. 


In the killing of vermin, wild cats, foxes, 
weasels, mink, hawks, owls and crows, wolves 
and coyotes or other such predatory beasts, 
he should be permitted the use of traps, 
poison and guns as all three are absolutely 
necessary to the work. Strychnine can be 
used because while it will kill any of these » 
vermin or a dog, duck or blackbird, and 
many kinds of song and insectivorous birds, 
it will not kill a chicken, grouse, quail, tur- 
key, pheasant, bear or hog, but it would des- 
troy a ‘“game-hog.” Experiments have been. 
made with quantities sufficientto kill several 
men, on a common chicken, on quail in cap- 
tivity and on birds of the grouse family and 
pheasant family, without injury to the birds. 
In many cases strychnine is utilized in 
chicken foods to kill hawks. 

With the establishment of such sanctu- 
aries or cities of refuge I do not believe there 
is a sportsman in Ontario that would violate 
the area. I have discussed the question 
among many hunters and they fully coneur in 
the proposal. The big antlered deer, as well 
as the fawn and mother, are safe inside the 
wire, and both left to serve the purpose in- 
tended by Nature. 


When the plan becomes thoroughly under- 
stood that the creation of these hard and fast 
breeding centres is for the purpose of supply- 
ing the open hunting areas where all good 
citizens may go and sparingly partake of a 
heritage, and not for the purpose of creating a 
monoply for the double-chinned gentry, 
those who at this time entertain pessimistic 
opinion will change very decidedly. I now 
frequently meet good citizens who tell me 
that they were opposed to this plan or idea 
in the beginning because they did not exactly 
appreciate what was intended but now that 
they understand better the purposes in view 
they heartily support the plan. 

Recently while discussing various wild life 
conservation matters with sportsmen from 
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various portions of the Province, I learned 
that recent legislation permitting the taking 
of two deer next fall under an increased 
license fee of $3.00 is very unpopular, and the 
majority express the opinion that the gov- 
ernment has made a serious mistake. No 
one complains of paying $3.00 for one deer 
and would be glad of the opportunity to 
assist the government to increase its revenues 
for the purpose of establishing Cities of 
Refuge for Game and I have been repeatedly 
urged to utilize my influence with the sports- 
men throughout the country andwith the 
heads of the Game and Fisheries Depart- 
ment for reconsideration of a decision be- 
lieved to have been hastily made. All 
appear to appreciate the good intentions of 
the legislators in this increased allottment in 
war time to accord to citizens an increased 
amount of meat, but all just as keenly appreci- 
ate and realize that such excess killing would 
spell ruin to the future supply of hunting in 
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this well noen Province of Outavis: Manet 
of our best sportsmen are to-day loyally - 
serving the nation on No-Man’s Land and it 
is the general opinion that all game should be 
resolutely safe-guarded until they return to 
assist in the direction of future game legis- 
lation. 


To those good, true and humane citizens 
and spertsme€n of Ontario who have so kindly 
accorded to me such \ (a gener- 
ous hearing on _ vital questions of 
this nature; whoare in sympathy with the 
plans promulgated on this page of our valu- 
able little Canadian sportsman’s mouth- 
piece, I would say, ‘““Come over into Mace+ 
donia, and by dircting a personal appeal 
to Honourable F. G. Macdiarmid, Minister of 
Public Works and Highways, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, assist to have his 
Department reconsider this serious question 
pertaining to the Deer of Ontario.” 


NEW PROTECTIVE}REGULATIONS 


Regulations which promise to have a far 
reaching effect on bird life have recently been 
passed by the Federal Parliament at Ottawa. 
In accordance with an order in Council just 
passed, under the provisions of the migratory 
birds convention, the old and often cruel 
sport of boys in robbing birds’ nests and mak- 
ing rival collections of birds’ eggs, is now 
officially put on the list of national crimes, 
this sport now being banned. 

The regulations provide for the protection 
of migratory game birds, migratory insec- 
tivorous and migratory non-game_ birds, 
which inhabit Canada during the whole or 
any part of the year. New close seasons are 
established for ducks, geese, brant or rails, and 


other edible wild fowl, from December 15 to 
August 31, both days inclusive. The killing 
capturing, injuring or molesting of insec- 
tivorous birds, their eggs or nests, is prohibit- 
ed throughout the year, except where special 
permits are granted to recognized museums 
or for scientific purposes. These insectivor- 
-ous birds include robins, woodpeckers, wrens, 
meadow larks, humming-birds, whip-poor- 
wills, thrushes, and “all other perching birds 
which feed entirely or chiefly on insects,” A 
close season for ten years is proclaimed for 
cranes, swans and nearly all shore birds, and 
a close season for five years on wood-duck and 
eider-duck. 


Reminiscences Of My Coon Hunts Of Over Fifty 
Years Ago 


W. HICKSON 


WAY back in the early sixties before 
At heavy forests were cut away by 

the woodsman’s axe; before there was 
such a thing as a breech loading gun; before 
it had even entered the mind of the farmer 
that he would reap his grain with a self reap- 
ing harvester, much less a self-binder; before 


he had even dreamed of, rural telephones, 
and before the genius of man had even mused 
on such a vehicle as an automobile; then 
the ruffed grouse drummed in the innumerable 
thickets and fed on the fall wheat, stubble 
in the autumn; then the black squirrel .set 
up his ‘‘crake! crake! crak-e!”’ in the beech 
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woods almost incessantly; then huge flocks 


of passenger pigeons fluttered in the beech 
tree tops, keeping up their familiar ‘tate! 
tate! tate!’ as they often disputed which 

_ would perch on a certain branch. Then deer 
would accompany the cattle home from the 
field, and only lope off when man appeared 
on the scene; then you could hear the gaily 
dressed wood ducks call ‘“‘coeak! coeake! co- 
eake!’’ as they proudly floated along the 
densely wooded streams; then too, there were 
coons “to burn” in the large elm and black 
ash swamps in the county of Durham. 


Nearly all these conditions have changed 
during the past half century, and where once 
these heavily wooded forests waved in the 
breeze, and made an excellent home for nearly 
all kinds of game, there now waves the golden 
grain and the dark green of the meadows— 
man has changed the whole landscape by 
clearing up the forests, draining the low 
lands, stoning and stumping where it was 
needed, so that now this once excellent game 
district is under the plough of the agricultur- 
ist. 

The writer’s well remembered and oft en- 
joyed coon hunts took place when only small 
portions of these forests were cleared. At 
this early period the farmer’s staple crops 
were fall wheat, some oats, a little timothy 
hay, a patch of Indian corn, and a few rows 
of cup potatoes, all grown on the virgin soil 
called “new land’—many of these worthy 
pioneers of this fertile district lived and died 
here and never saw a potato beetle or paris 
green. © Small clearings, small bank accounts, 
if any; small social circles, small ambitions, 
but happy lives, were the rewards this new 
country held in store foi those early inhabit- 
ants. 

The farmer’s patch of Indian corn was what 
the coons dearly loved, and although they 
were rudely driven from these corn patches 
one night, yet they would return the next 
night. |My brother and I soon discovered 
the great liking the coons had for Indian 
corn, so we always managed to get a nice 
piece planted along side of the potato patch 
and as near the woods as possible. We 
always set up a very portentious scarecrow, 
for the crows loved corn then as they do 
yet, but we invariably managed to get the 
corn to grow for the autumn coon hunts, and 
coon hunts we had—*‘Caesar” and “‘Nettle’”’ 
were our two dogs that seemed to dclight 
if possibl2, more than we, in these hunts, and 
were ever ready for the fray. 

When the time for potato digging came 
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round in October our task for our day’s 
work was to dig and pick a waggon load of 
the tubers. | ‘‘Work while you work and hunt 
coons after the task is finished,’’ was our 
motto. “Nettle and Caesar’ lay on a pile 
of potato vines each day till we were ready 
for the hunt at about two p.m. Then off to 
the elm and black ash swamp we hied and were 
never long till we had a coon ‘“‘treed’”—of 
course we never thought of shooting coons, 
as powder, shot and caps were too precious to 
be wasted on them, and moreover, it seemed 
rather a tame way of ending an afternoon 
coon hunt, so one of us climbed the tree, 
if possible, while the other with Nettle and 
Caesar sat at the root ever ready to take a 
hand in as soon as Mr. Coon struck the ground. 
In these afternoon hunts some rather daring, 
some rather amusing, and some rather sad 
incidents occurred. Space will only permit 
me to state a couple of these episodes. 


On one bright October afternoon we struck 
what was usually termed “‘the big black ash 
slash,’ at about 3 p. m., and soon we saw 
the dogs hustling a large coon along the 
fallen timber, towards a grove of large spread- 
ing swamp elmsand up one of these he went 
till he seated himself comfortably between 
one of the wide crotches near the top. To 
climb this elm seemed a hard proposition, 
so the writer hastened to the little tool house 
where the sharp axe was kept, and was soon 
back making the chips fly out of the swamp 
elm, but to our great disappointment, when 
it started to fali, it lodged in one of the grove, 
but at the same time it was given quite a 
slant, so that my brother clambered up it 
quite readily, while I and the dogs stood 
below, where we thought the coon would fall. 
As the climber got near the coon it moved 
out of its nice seat along oneof the spreadis 
branches of the elm 


Out went the climber and out and out 
went both, the coon keeping at a respectable 
distance from his pursuer, till the limb started 
to bend down with the combined weight, 
and the trunk of the elm to,turn on its stump. 
Then, to our horror and amazement, down 
came the tree with both coon and climber— 
the writer made an instant retreat to a place 
of safety, and on turning quickly, I saw my 
brother getting up out of about two feet of 
water, in which he had fallen and which was 
in the swamp from recent rains. Needless 
to say, this gladdened my boyish heart, as 
he was not hurt at all. Next I looked for 
the dogs and soon discovered Caesar to be 
all right, but poor Nettle was not so fortun- 
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ate, as he had been struck by one of the 


limbs and was considerably hurt. In the 
confusion the coon made his escape and we 
returned home rather downcast with the 
result of the afternoon’s hunt. 

At another of these hunts the dogs “treed” 
a coon up a very tall balsam and my brother, 
who was an expert as well as a fearless climb- 
er, was soon up after it, but as on the former 
occasion, the coon kept moving up as the 
climber neared him, till it reached the very 
slender top of the tree that was too slender 
to carry the weight of a stout fifteen year old 
boy; so we decided to remain where the tree 
was strong enough to bear his weight and\, 
where he had comparatively good footing 
on moderately strong branches. He thought 
that by a sudden shaking of the tree he could * 
throw the coon off and down to us. But 
no, that coon had not the remotest idea of 
being thrown down to a pair of savage dogs 
that would guzzle him to death in a couple 
of minutes, for although my brother shook 
and shook, till he was completely winded, 
that coon held on to the top with his fore 
paws and teeth, for the greater part of an 
hour. We held a consultation, while both 
boy and coon rested, and we decided that 
the former should go up as far as he dare, 
and with might and main shake that coon 
off—this time he succeeded, for Mr. Coon 
was seen to fly off from the top, through air, 
till he struck the earth with a bound. Before 
he could recover from the shock the dogs 
were upon him and all was oyer in a few 
seconds, and we were wending our way 
homeward with the coon. 

The third and last coon hunt I shall nar- 
rate has quite a touch of sadness in it—at 
least it had to us, as coon hunters—on ac- 
count of the way it terminated. With our 
two faithful old coon dogs, we penetrated to 
the heart of the big elm swamp one beauitiful 
afternoon. In a short time the dogs were 
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baying at the bottom of a giant elm 

were on the scene in a few moments, and 
discovered at once that there were several 
coons up a large hollow in this tree, whose 
diameter would be, at the butt, about four 
feet. To chop it down was a hard after- 
noon’s work and to climb it was out of the 
question, but on a fuller examination there 
appeared to be a large hole between the 
large crotches of the tree, near the top, so 


we concluded we would start a fire in the 


hollow at the bottom, to drive the coons up 
it and out at the top. We quickly collected 
an abundant supply of dry limbs and pushed 
them into the hollow, and in less time than 
it takes to pen this, the fire was started and 
off it went with a roar up the flue of the 
hollow elm. To our profound amazement, 
instead of the coons appearing out of the hole 
in the top of the tree, we heard them drop 
down into the roaring flames, and poor old 
Nettle overheard them too, and being over- 
eager to get at them as they made a squealing 
noise, he dashed past us into the fiery furnace, 
and perished with the coons amidst the de- 
vouring flames. 

We started for home saddened and de- 
jected at the tragic outcome of this hunt. 
For some days we did not make known the 
tragedy of “‘Nettle’s’ death to our parents, 
but nobody in our family regretted the sad 
incident more than we two boys. ‘ 

The three accounts I have related of my 
coan hunts in my boyhood days, must suffiee, 
though I could give many others. I have 
not mentioned the night sales we had to 
the corn patches, to cut off the coon’s re- 
treat, while the dogs scuttled through the 
corn, till they found their victim and a tussle 
ensued. 

As these heavy forests of elm and ash have 
been cleared away, coon hunts have steadily 
decreased, till it is now a rare occurrence 
to hear of one. 
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THE JOY OF THE MOUNTAINS 


F. W. GODSAL 


The charm of mountain-climbing is often 
as great a mystery to those who have not 
tried it as is the attraction of golf to those 
who have not handled a club. But those 
who have not played golf admit that it has 
fascinations from the moods and devotion 
of their friends. But Alpine climbers will 
claim a higher place for their favorite pastime. 

In the first place, while golf, like other mun- 
dane pursuits, is of the earth only, and more 
or less level earth too, mountain-climbing 
takes one above the earth, as it were, and 
nearer heaven: out of the world with its 
strife, tempers and sordid aims, to close 
communion with Nature and its Creator. 
From the top, of a high mountain, looking 
around on peak beyond peak, on vast ice- 
fields, forests, lakes and streams, with clouds 
floating below one, and only space above, 
one seems to be, though on the world, yet 
not of the world; and thus, looking down 
over the world and its glories, Heaven seems 
nearer. 

And to reach this vantage point, as in 
one’s struggle through life, has not one had 
to endure manfully, climbing patiently, 
overcoming many difficulties and dangers, 


resisting temptations, ordering our steps 
carefully and obediently. to our guide, ever 
looking upwards. 


The use of the rope, too, in dangerous 
places tends to develop the best spirit in man, 
unselfishness and thought for others. It 
helps one to realize how much one’s life 
is bound up with the lives of others, and 
theirs with ours, we do not live forourselves 


only in this world: the course of our lives is 
knit together and interwoven in a marvellous 
way. It is most striking to a thoughtful 
observer’ how this brotherly unselfish spirit 
pervades the meetings of the Alpine Club 
of Canada: in no other gathering together 
of one or two hundred people for ten days is 
this more noticeable, and in this direction 
alone, apart from its healthy exercise, and 
bodily and mental training of young Canad- 
dians, and its other aims and objects, the 
A.C.C. is doing a good work for Canada 
that is little known to the outside world. 
‘This spirit may be described in Moira O’Neill’s 
fine lines on the North-West of Canada:— 
“But could ye know and forever know 
The word of the young North-West! 

A>-word she breathes to the true and bold, 
A word misknown to the false and cold, 
A word that never was spoken or sold, 

But the one that knows is blest.” 


But have not mountains had an influence 
for good through all time? Was it not 
on a mountain top that God spoke to his 
people through Moses, and there all that was 
good was taught to men, and was not Moses 
a better man for his climb? And when we 
descend from our mountain peaks to the 
plains below are we not also struck as Moses 
was with disgust at the sight of the worship 
of the Golden Calf, the money-grubbing 
pursuits of the people in the plains below? 
Was it not on a mountain that our Lord 
spoke His wonderful sermon of love and 
unselfishness? And the top of a high mou- 
tain was the scene of the Transfiguration, 
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when Peter said:—“It is good for us to be 
here.” And was it not to a mountain He 
was wont to repair, when He wished to get 
away from the world and be nearer to the 


Father in prayer? But text upon text, 


incident upon incident in the world’s history 
might be quoted showing the close connection 
between mountains and all that makes for 
good. : 

The effect and influence of scenery on the 
human mind is well known, and ten days 
among the finest of our mountains, and their 
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eternal snows, and glaciers, camp i 
lovely valleys, in gardens of Alpine shrubs 
and flowers, communing with Nature in 
her grandest forms and most sublime moods, 
cannot but work good on even the hardest 
mind. One evening the fun around the 


camp-fire was arrested by a most wonderful . 


vision of departing sunlight on the peaks of 
Mt. Victoria and Mt. Huber and all instinct- 
ively rose as before the majesty of Heaven 
and gazed in silence. Such are some of the 
joys of Alpine climbing. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CAMP 


Objects 

The Camp is being held in order to continue, as fully 
as may be possible the activities of the Club on behalf 
of its absent members on Military Service for the 
Empire; to prevent a break in the chain of annual camps 
that have been held since the Club’s inception; and to 
maintain intact the traditions of the Club until its 
Welcome Home Camp at the end of the War. 

3 Camp — Date i 

The Main Camp will be placed in Paradise Valley 
on the site of the 1907 Camp. A Subsidiary Camp 
will be placed in Consolation Valley on the site of the 
1910 Camp. 

The Camp will be known as _ the Paradise-Con- 
solation Camp. It will open on Tuesday, July 16th 
and close on Wednesday, July 31st. 

4 Railway Station 5 

_Lake Louise Station on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
will be the point of arrival by train. All arrivals should 
be by the earlier day trains, so as to reach the Camp 
before dark. The most comfortable way to do is to 
start from the Alpine Club House at Banff and go to 

Louise by the morning train. 
i Transportation B 3 

The Canadian Pacific and other Canadian Railways 
are this year unable to give the Convention, Certificate 
Rates to members prtedbing the Camp. This privilege 
is withheld at the request of the Canadian Government 
as a War measure. It is possible that reduced summer 
rates may be in force of which advantage can be taken. 

The Camp will be reached as follows: Passengers 
and baggage to Lake Louise Chateau by C. P. R 
Traction Railway (three miles); Lake Louise Chateau 
to mouth of Paradise Valley by Brewster Transfer 
Company’s Tally-Hos (five miles); four mile walk to 
Camp. Tally-Hos will leave the Chateau twice a day 
for Moraine Lake; they will drop passengers at 
Paradise Valley en route. . 


Who May Attend 

All members of the Club who have returned from 
Active Military Service Overseas will be most heartily 
welcomed as guests of the Club. 

All members of the Club in good standing, that is, 
who have paid their dues for the current year, are 
privileged to attend the Camp. y 

Active and Associate members may each bring two 
friends, provided the Secretary-Treasurer is notified 
by the Ist of July. 

Duly accredited representatives of literary and 
scientific bodies, of standard magazines, and profession- 
al photographers will be given accommodation at the 
same rate as members. 

Members and their friends desirous of attending the 
Camp must notify. the Secretary-Treasurer not later 
than July Ist; otherwise accommodation will be not 
available. ~ : 

Owing to the exigencies of the present War Time, 
the Director reserves the right to cancel all arrangement 
for the Camp should contingencies arise to make it 
impossible or inadvisable to hold one. In such case 
prompt notification (by wire if necessary) will be sent 
to all who have made application for accommodation. 

The Director will not be responsible for any dis- 
arrangement of plans through failure to apply for 
Camp accommodation. e 


Baggage : 
Baggage for Camp must be packed in dunnage bags 
or soit bundles. 


Forty pounds of baggage will be allowed each person. 
All excess over that amount will be charged double 
price for transport as a separate lot. 

No baggage will be received for delivery at the 
Camp unless clearly inscribed with the owner’s name 
and the words “Alpine Club of Canada’s Camp.” 
Official labels can be had from the Secretary-Treasurer 
on application. Secure these before you start from 
your home. They prevent baggage getting lost. 

No heavy baggage can be taken care of while at the 
Camp. The best.plan is to make the Alpine Club 
House your headquarters and start for Camp from 
there in Camp outfit. 

Charges Y 

The charge for accommodation at the Camp will be 
‘two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per day. This does 
not include transportation. 

For transportation of passengers and baggage 
between Lake Louise Station and Lake Louise Chateau 
it is understood the fare is fifty cents (50 cents) per 
head, which includes baggage. \ 

For transportation from Lake Louise to Paradise 
Valley the Tally-Ho charge is one dollar ($1.00) per 
head each way, including baggage. 

For pe from Paradise Valley to Moraine 
Lake by Tally-Ho, the charge is one dollar ($1.00) per 
head each way, including baggage. 

For tranportation of baggage between the driving 
road at Paradise Valley and MainCamp by pack-train, 
the charge will be one dollar ($1.00) per lot of forty 
pounds and two dollars ($2.00) per lot exceeding forty 
pounds, each way. _ \ 

‘For transportation of baggage between Moraine 
Lake and Consolation Camp ud pack-train, the charge 
will be one dollar ($1.00) per lot of fofty pounds and 
two dollars ($2.00) per lot exceeding forty pounds, 
each way. 

Outfit 


On application the Secretary-Treasurer will sénd a 
circular containing detailed information of a suitable 
outfit for Camp. F 

All ladies climbing must wear knicker-bockers, with 
puttees or gaiters. Skirts and bloomers are a distinet 
squnte of danger when climbing and cannot be pernait- 
ted. 

Members are advised to come supplied with snow 
glasses and pocket drinking cups. There will be no 
supply of these articles at the Camp. fi 

The soles of climbing boots should be well set with 
nails before leaving home. Swiss edge-nails cannot 
now be obtained and there will be no supply at camp. 

Annual Meeting FS iy 

In accordance with Clause 14 of the Constitution, 
the Annual Meeting of the Club will be held during 
the Camp, for the presentation of reports and the 
transaction of business. 

Location | fs 
The two camps are centrally situated in the great 
roup of peaks of which Mts. Hungabee, Victoria, 
aroy and Aberdeen are the dominating massifs. 
Lake Louise, Moraine Lake and Lake O'Hara, renown- 
ed the world over, are within easy reach. The sub- 
sidiary camp is on the shore of Lower Consolation 
Lake. Consolation and Moraine Lakes are well stocked 
with trout and will provide good fishing. Seven 
laciers and six mountain passes are close at hand. 
aradise Valley Camp is directly below Mt. Aberdeen; 


Mt. Temple is immed.ately across the valley: both are 


hi 


‘ 


-accepeable graduating climes, but any other climb 
filling the requirements will be accepted. 

The region is well known by more to be one of the 
very finest that can,be found in the @anadian Rockies 
from mountaineering and scenic points of view, and 
needs no description to testify to its worth. 

Address all correspondence to 

S. H. MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer, The Club 
House, Banff, Alberta. 

BANFF CLUB HOUSE AND CAMP 


1 
The Club House at Banff will be open on Monday, 
June 17th. 
As accommodation is limited, application should be 
made at the earliest possible date to the Secretary- 
‘Treasurer. 
All members will be accorded the privilege of putting 
up one or more friends. A letter from any member to 
_ the Secretary-Treasurer will be sufficient introduction. 
Ample notice should be given. 
uarters 

. There will be a “Ladies’ Quarters” and a “Gentle- 
men’s Quarters,’ as at the Annual Camp; also what 
may be termed a “Married Quarters,” where husbands 
and wives can tent together. Each tent house will 
accommodate two and is provided with two cots, 
mattresses, toilet arrangements and chairs. Occu- 
pants should bring their own camp bedding and toilet 
articles, such as towels soap, etc. 

Trunks cannot be taken to the tent houses. Special 

quarters are provided for them. 
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Those who cannot conveniently bring bedding, may 
obtain two pairs of blankets, one “comfortable” and a 
pillow at the Club House, for which a small additional 
charge will be made. 

Guests may bring sheets and pillow-slips if desired. 

Meals will be served at regular hours in the dining 
room. Afternoon tea can be had when desired; a 
charge of twenty-five cents (25 cents) per service will 
be made. 

he Club House is two miles from the railway 
station. A special livery will be operated in connection 
therewith. 

The Alpine Club Livery will meet all parties arriving 
by day trains, provided they give sufficient notice of 
the train by Nich they will arrive at Banff to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, whose aaa for the 
summer months will be at the Club House. Parties 
anya by the night trains must go to one of the 
1otels. 

The rates for members and members’ guests will be 
two dollars and fifty cents per day. 

Every person driven to or from the railway station 
and the Club House will be charged 50 cents each way. 

The charge for baggage of persons driving to or from 
the Club House will be 25 cents per piece. For those 
not driving a minimum charge of 50 cents will be made. 
One piece of hand baggage allowed free. 


Address all correspondence to 


S. H. MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Club House, Banff, Alberta. 
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We inyite any of our readers desiring information on doggie matters to send in their 


queries to this department. 
new registration requirements? 


Are you buying a dog; importing one; do 
Are you in doubt as to what breed of 


ou understand the 
og would suit your 


requirements best? Is your dog ailing? Any breed’ you want information on, no matter 
what it is you wish to know, we will try and satisfy you and to the novice we might say that 


we may save you a lot of trouble. 


RESUME OF THE FIELD TRIAL SEASON 


Last season, when pointers were winning the major- 
ity of field trials from all-age stakes to championships, 
the more pessimistic among the breeders of Engiish 
setters began to see dark days ahead o1 them ior their 
favorite bird dogs, and many were of the opinion that 
the long-haired variety was on the wane as a field 
trial possibility, at least temporarily. 


The season that has just closed, however, has placed 
the setter in a decidedly brighter light, for they have 
not only held their own, but have shown conclusively 
that there is no immediate danger or their béing unable 
to compete with equal success with the-fast coming 
pointer. , 

The season of 1917 and °18 which began on the 
prairies early last September with the All-American 
chicken trials and closed on February 12 with the 
Louisiana meeting at Winnfield, La., discloses the 


part of September. 


fact that the setter has been the most successful in 
the championships and long heat races, while the 
poner accounted for the majority of the derbys and 


“breeders’ events. 


There were five championships this season and one 
subscription stake, all of which were won by English 
setters. The first championship stake was the All- 
America chicken trials, at Denbigh, ee the early 

] This was won by the English 
setter, Candy Kid. Next in order was the Continental 
Subscription stake at Hayneville, Ala., which was also 
won by Candy Kid. Next came the All-America 
Amateur Championship, the first. week in January, 
which was won by the black, white and tan setter, 
White Sox, owned by J. &. Spear, df St. Mary’s, Pa. 
This was.followed by the Free-for-all Championship, 
at Calhoun, Ala., which was won by Candy Kid. 
Following, was the amateur championship of the 


wssociated Amateur Field Trial Clubs, which was 

_ Aon by the setter, Fairy Beau owned by H. D. Kirk- 
over, of Buffalo N.Y. Lastly, and the most important 
on the field trial program, was ‘the National Champion- 
ship at Grand Junction, which was won by the English 
setter, Joe Muncie, owned by Benjamin Weil, of Alex- 
andria, La. Five Championships and one subscription 
stake all won by English setters is decidedly encourag- 
ing to breeders of the long-hairs, and goes to show 
that the law offbalance is still in working order. 

Now let us glance at the results of the other stakes. 
The All-America all-age stake was won by the Llewel- 
lin Setter, Indian Princess. owned by H. R. Irwin, 
of Cincinnati. The independent all-age stake was 
accounted for by the English setter, Billy E., owned 
by Frank Reily, of Medford, N.J. The corresponding 
stake of the Southwestern trains at Vinita, Okla., 
was won by Candy Kid; the all-age stakes of the 
Continental and the Georgia trials were won by. the 
pointer, Desoto Frank; the same event of the National 
trials, at Calhoun, was accounted for by the pointer, 
Comanche Rap, while in the All-America quail trials 
at Grand Junction, Candy Kid again acquired the 
honors, but the United States all-age stake was dis- 
tinetly a pointer event, for the short hairs accounted 
for all three places, Rowena taking first, Louisiana 
Bill, second, and Square Edges, third. Setters have 
the preponderance of first places, it is true, b 
balance is not very much in their favor. 

It is in the derbys where the pointers made the 
most favorable showing. Beginning with the All- 
America derby at Denbigh, last September, the pointer 
bitch, Great Island Ringing Bells, owned by Lieutenant 
William Ziegler, Jr., won first. In the American 
field Futuricy, at Sparta, Illinois, in. November, she 
once more won the highest place. This is unquestion- 
ably the great breeders’ event of the year, and, there- 
fore, a decided honor to win. In the independent 
Derby, also at Sparta, the pointer_bitch, Guynella, 
won first. In_the Southwestern Derby, at Vinita, 
Okla., Great Island Ringing Bells, again took the 
honors. In the Georgia Derby, at Waynesboro. the 

pointer dog, Low Gear, won first, while in the Con- 
tinental, at Hayneville, the [lewellin setter bitch, 
Unospeck, took first money. This, we may say 10 
passing was. the only derby of the season In which a 
setter won first honors. In the United States Derby, 
Great Island Ringing Bells again scored, while in 
the All-America, also at Grand Junction, the pointer 
bitch, Comanche Girl, won first. In the National 
Derby, at Calhoun, ‘Aiabama, it was Low Gear who 
once more proved his prowess and took first place, 
and finally, in the last puppy event of the season, the 
Stud Dog Stake, the pointer, Conscript, a son of John 
Procter, owned by E. T. Bedford, was the successful 
one. This event, while a new stake, is much on a 
par with the American Field Futurity, and therefore 
is considered a very important one. Summing it 
all up, neither setter nor pointer fanciers need feel 
alarmed chat there is any immediate danger of their 
favorite breed showing signs of deterioration. As long 
as the honors are so well divided there will be ample 
competition for both. 


—— 


THE CHAMPION JOE MUNCIE DINNER 


The field trial season of 1917 and 718 | came to 
a fitting close with the Champion Joe Muncie dinner, 
given al Alexandria, La., on February 13, by. his owner, 
Benjamin Weil. Then the last. brace of dogs was 
ordered ap at Winnfield, upon the conclusion of the 
Louisiana trials, where two of Mr. Weil’s _ setters, 
Lampton Weil ‘and Count Lance, were nosed out of 
first place by the Texas setter, Rodney J. Whitestone, 
in the all-age stake, a General exodus was made for 
the railroad station. The destination was Alexandria, 
the home of Benjamin Weil and the National Champion 
for 1918, Joe Muncie. 

Mr. Weil invited a number of those present at the 
Louisiana trials to come over for the dinner he was 
to give the following evening, and most all who were 
fortunate enough to obtain an_ invitation accepted 
it with alacrity. Alexandria is but thirty-five miles 


‘come through a 


from Winnfiel 
dinner was schi 


Alexandria—an 
d in field trials 
have ever met. 
E. Ray and severai 


most € 

There is J. C.S 
others—not to say 

ardent lovers of the 
pertains to field trials—and t 
early morning until the hour set 
took place at the handsome Hi 
the most beautiful hostelries in the South. 

Mr. Weil has not been In the field trial game many 
but he has had a fair measure of success. Joe 
Muncie has been his property for about two years 
during which time he was campaigned for Mr. Weil 
by J. M. Avent, of Hickory Valley 


have pic i and orange setter 
as the favorit 
Championship, he dark horse-m 3 


Mary Montrose 
had run brilliant 
all championship 


two stars of the field trial world were to have their 
lights dimmed by another star, perhaps of less bright- 
ness, but nevertheless one which has been in the as- 
cendant during the past two seasons. Joe Mumiee 
was not campaigned cue the month of December. 
His handler, J. M. Avent, did little else than prepare 
the dog for the National Championship, the greatesc 
event that can be won in field trials realms. Joe 
came to the drawing fine and fit, but even after allowing 
for all possibilities and pebeey no one thought 
there could be the slightest reason for anticipating 
that he. could beat Mary Montrose, Candy Kid, 
Comanche Rap, and perhaps one or two others which 
were to compete in that stake. Joe Munice, however, 
was equal to the ccasion. The win perhaps did 
rain of fortuitous circumstances 
for Joe, and unfortunate ones for the favorites, hut 
there is no gainsaying the fact that he won on his 
merits. Candy Kid was entirely off nose, and Mary 
Montrose as well as Comanche Rap ran under the 
most favorable conditions. Joe, on the other hand, 
was hard as nails and even though the weather was 
not the best and the going difficult, Joe Muncie went 
through the three-hour heat with marvelous vigor, 
showing a degree of stamina that was unparalleled 
at least on this occasion, by his competitors. 
largely due to the dog’s splendid stamina that he 
won the race. His bir work never has been of that 
intense variety that one looks for in a field trial dog. 
nor do his points possess real character, but J 
4 fast, wide dog, and he goes as long as he is asked to 
do so. Thus it came to pass that he acquired the 
title over his more brilliant competitors. 


The dinner was set for eight-thirty, and promptly 
on the hour, Mr. Weil led his Buca to the green room 
on the mezzanine floor of the hotel, where covers were 
laid .or eighteen. The decorations were appropriate 
for the occasion and the menu cards were also specially 
atcractive. 

The festivities occupied the entire evening, and 
Champion Joe Muncie was toasted most heartily by 
those from his home town, and also the guests from 
abroad, for not only was Champion Joe Muncie a 
favorite on the circuit, but his owner. Benjamin Weil, 


has made hosts of friends in the field trial world, 
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TOURNAMENT DATES 

Jane 6th, 7th and 8th, 1918. Dominion of Canada 
Trap Shooting Tournament at Hamilton, Ont. 

June 28, July Ist. and 2nd. Canadian Indian Shoot, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont. 

July 29, 30 and 3lst. Three days’ Tournament at 
St. Thomas, Ont. W. J. McCance, Manager, 

TO GUN CLUB SECRETARIES 

Secretaries of Gun Clubs who wish the scores of 
their weekly shoots to appear in Rod and Gun 
should send them in as soon after the shoot as 
possible. If enclosed in an unsealed envelope 
and marked ‘‘printer’s copy’’ they will come for 
one cent postage. « 

DOMINION TOURNAMENT 

The Dominion Tournament will be held at Hamilton 
on June 6th, 7th and 8th, under the auspices of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. It looked for a time as if this 
shoot would be dropped this year as the programme in 
the past has been so expensive to handle, besides the 
time and energy expended but at the solicitation of the 
shooters on Good Friday at the tournament held in 
Hamilton it was agreed to carry it on and to keep the 
events down to two days and a half. 

The Tournament will open on the afternoon of June 
6th for practice events. On the two days following, the 
individual and team championship events will be held 
and also an innovation, the championship at doubles. 
THREE DAY’S TOURNAMENT AT ST. THOMAS 

“We intend to offer fifteen hundred dollars, added 
money and trophies at our three days’ tournament,” 
writes W. J. McCance, St. Thomas, Ont., manager 
of this shoot. ‘‘We have decided to discontinue all 
winter shoots and live bird shooting, having had 
several requests from the Canadian and American 
shooters to change the dates of our winter shoots to 
summer months, as it is the opinion of the shooters 
that these datesewill be the most suitable for this big 
International affair. The Dominion shoot is held 6, 
7, and 8th of June, and the Indian shoot is the first 
of July at Niagara-on-the-Lake and our shoot coming 
July 29, 30, 31st makes matters very satisfactory for 
the shooters from the east, and as the following week is 
the Grand American Shoot it makes it nice for the 
shooters from the east, as they can attend our tourna- 
ment on their way to Chicago to the grand American, 
this was information furnished me by some of the 
sheoters.”” 


Hamilton Gun Club 

Ideal weather conditions prevailed at the shoot of 
the Hamilton Gun club on Saturday afternoon, April 
27th. The second event of the President and Vice- 
President handicap was the feature, and resulted in 
M. E. Fletcher getting the lead with 49 out of 50. 
Nelson Long, E. Harris and R. D. Metcalfe are tied 
im second place with 47, and B. Smyth is third with 
45. As the handicap will not be given out till the last 
event there is mucH conjecture as to the final standing. 

M. E. Fletcher and E. Harris tied for the spoon 
given for the high score in the second event with straight 
scores of 25, and Fletcher eventually took the prize. 

An event of doubles proved interesting. Nelson 
Long broke 47 out of 60, J. Jones 30 out of 50, and R. D. 
Metcalfe 16 out of 24. 
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Nelson Long was in rare form and had the high total 
of the afternoon with only one down in 75. E. Harris 
was next with 48 out of 50. M. E. Fletcher put on 70 
out of 75, which included 50 straight in the last two 
events. Bert Smyth was most consistent with 69 out_ 
of 75, getting 23 in each of the three events. 

The Bronnar: for the Dominion shoot to be held here 
in June is being rounded into shape by the committee 
and will be issued very shortly. 

The scores were: 


Shot at. Broke. 
M.E Fletcher... e 75 70 
JaGhlinesi.iF 50 32 
Dr. Wilson... 50 39 
Dr. Behm..... 25 19 
R. Lisson. 50 31 
H.Smith.... 75 65 
J.H. Newton.... 100 86 
N. Long......... 75 74 
I. Smith...... 50 41 
G. Stroud..... 100 80 
Jayones “ac! ? 85 73 
M. Goodale. 85 76 
R. Metcalfe. UO 61 
Ati Simithiay sete 50 32 
R. Branda 7 Lo 83 
B. Smyth... A 75 69 
F. Overholt... 25 18 
A, Garner.... eet 18 
RV ArTIS sree aurea kc ceteras 50 48 


Hamilton Gun Club 

At the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday afternoon, 
May 11th, the members indulged in a lively shoot 
although a cold east wind with rain at times did not 
improve the shooting conditions. The third event of 
the president and vice-president series was shot off 
and resulted in M. E. Fletcher keeping the lead with 
72 out of 75. Nelson Long is in second place with 70 
and John Hunter is third with 66. This series will be 
finished at the next shoot, when the handicap will be 
announced and which will change the present standing 
ef the contestants. 

John Hunter and M. E. Goodale tied with 44 out 
of 50 for an A.A.T.A. spoon, which Goodale finally 
won in an extra event with 20 to 19. W. P. Thomson 
was runner up with 43. 

N. Long and M. E. Fletcher tied with 23 each for the 
club spoon, and on the shoot-off, Long won out with 
24 to 21. Fletcher, however, had the satisfacton of 
having the high total of the afternoon with 68 out of 
75, while ne had 110 out of 125. Both of these 
members are shooting in good form and will be strong 
contenders im future events. 

The scores were: 


Shot at. Broke. 
J. Hunter... é 125 104 
Nicong , 125 110 
Ja Gline.a..5) 7G) 58 
W.P.Thomson....... 5 ' Rie N25) 103 
IMIR Goodale eae Swab aber 150 127 
GeeBrOwnlinasccks 1, ROU ECE SEN MURS 36 
J. Jones oe Pe ANE CT ee eA foe EDD 54 
M.E. Fletcher bs eR Bi 68 
TSS are ey Rea sabe vee eeecasstentesdisuontenacaee 50 38 
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_. The Toronto Trapshooters’ and Game Biptcclive ee wie ae 
2 earns weellyiane a3 =e rears The Toronto Trapshooters and Game peatesnee 
handicap 16 to 20 yards, Hye No. 7 oe af ae Association held their weekly shoot at Lakeview Park 
Gooey with C. Jennings second. Shoot No.2waswon °F Saturday, May 18th, with a large attendance of 
yo H. Cooey with J. Turner, jun., second The shooters. In the prize shoot five shooters broke 250 
i straight, and in the shoot off Richardson again brokevny 
Shot at. Brake 25. winning Ist, C. Jennings 2nd, J. Turner, jr., 3rd, Naa 


r 


s cores 


Bene 120 and F. Cockburn 4th. ary 
ivi te Be The scores:— ; ; 

100 95 Shot at. 

100 88 . 85 
50 44 
50 43 
125 98 
40 23 
40 28 
105 86 
40 31 
50 41 
25 21 
100 67 
45 26 
lover... 50 40 
ce noP 50 33 
aE 
Eh ays\s 65 45 
75 59 
50 39 
75 52 
25 14 


or Thr Toronto Trapshooters’ and Game Protective 
Association held their weekly shoot at Lakeview Park 
on Saturday, May 11th, with a record attendance of 
‘shooters. In the prize event at 25 birds, 16 yards 
ith added birds 1 to 4, Col. Curran broke 25, winnin 
st money. Dr. Scott being second, J. Draw thir 


and J. Harrison fourth. Ss 
_ The scores:— as 
*3 Shot at. Broke. (Si 
~ G. Vivian... 6... +. 155 139 J 
W.S. Lansing 91 76 J. Sullivan 
Trapshooting 


HN : Canadian Averages For 1917 i ‘ 
The official averages as compiled by the Interstate Trapshooting Association for the year 1917, at registered — 
urnaments, 1s to hand. ‘The following are the averages for Canada of those who shot at 100 targets or more and 


to 
averaged 90% or better. 


: Amateurs 


S.A. BK. 
Bek OD) 91 
>, 400 361 
e, Geo., iM “o: 100 Ma 9 
Biner, D. P., Greenwood, B. C., 300 270 
Boothroyd, J., Sy. Cent. B.C. 300 277 
Carr, W. E., Winnipeg, Man.. 00 452, 
Combs, R. H., Toronto, Ont..... 670 617 
Rowdaroys G., Edmonton, Alta.,. : 170 1 
‘Dill, Ralph, Saskatoon, GSAS og vv ole occ eccneeecsacncnenstesQenssenenenencasenesns 1190 1080 
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300 273 -9000 
1320 1194 -9045 
1230 1135 .9227 
300 281 .9366 
milton, Ont.,... 400 367 He 
, e, C. E., Ridgetown, Ont 200 183 itis 
. W., London, Ont 300 28 
¥ gh OME SaDS 1100 99 ‘9054 
| ‘ 1050 97 9257 
300 272 9066: 
320 288 -9000) 
1120 1027 .9199: 
ee ee QR ees toaiy 170 153 “90009 
; 400 364 "9100 
170 155 -9117 
350 317 9057 
490 452 9224 
300 273 -9100) 
300 281 .9366 
400 372. -9300) 
400 366) .9150) 
100 9k -9100 
. 1400 1275 9078 
i ' Toronto, Ont. wae we hese 
Perdue, M. B., Windsor, On Hos ade aun Snes 
_ Pommerenke, H., Dundurn, Sask..... AS ae ay ae “Bates 
Robinson, R.|\ G., Calgary, Alta... ......cc6cces nee i aeaee 
Schwager, P./G., Dundurn, Sask.............. ee “i rie 
Short, G. A., Coronation, Alta........ See ae ie corns 
Singer, Maj., Niagara-on-the-lake, Ont............ au a ea 
Smith, W. A ., Kingsville, Ont................ ae Any ae noe 
sianuns i tlarry.) Ghatham,) Ont.) so.-\. sccssascscssicerecsesseeecvetanes oe ane pete 
| Smyth, Bert, Hamilton, Ont... 400 366 9150 
mr stotts, W. F., Essex, On... .....cccccsscree aan aeae ie 
MOEN ey Stier, MN SOnD Ure, Obes sic sbestecciecesiessssiessronel essennentuseeydosaedocesonestuet 2940 746 a 
we) Watspn, Perey, Champion; Alta... 2.0.0... pe in Sen 
BUREN NIRS rR EET OFA UCL ES saa esate car cee eae Oe cnuea tee aa ase eabecestebe Gonesbmesoucceaetcaedetrautdenstagneoueeand 
} Professionals A en 
Hep saadham, J.) Vancouver, B.C... 60. isc: PR 100 ieee aeae 
_ Way, Roland, London, Ont........ oy ea E te cca 
i, Morris, eons plies ade oy aerg 
y impson, F. G:, Winnipeg, Man.. ¥ 
| White, Ed, F. G., Ottawa, Ont 1401 9067 
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-T was in the early days of November 
when a person is liable to wake up any 
morning, and find the ground covered 

A with snow. The air was full of game. You 

could hear the “quack” of ducks, and the 

“honk” of geese as they winged their way 

_ southwards, towards the lake. \ 

The lake in question, well known to hunters 
far and near, was a large body of water about 
twelve miles wide and twenty-two miles long 
with a small island in the centre and a narrow 
sand-bar north of the island which was visited 

_ regularly by the birds in their spring and fall 

migrations. During the summer months 

quite a few ducks could be seen there at any 
time on and around the shores, very few 
_ rushes grew on it and birds on the open water 

were absolutely safe for they could see a 

canoe or boat the moment it left the shore. 

_ Starting about half a mile from the shore a 

bed of wild celery covered the entire lake 

with the exception of some very deep places. 

_ This furnished abundant feed for ducks and 

swans. They would eat the roots, which 


‘Somewhat resembled small parsnips and the 


A NIGHT ON A SAND-BAR 


BILL 


rest of the plant would drift in with the wind’ 
and pile up on the shore. After being exposed 
to the sun for a few days the celery would 
turn a dark brown color. This made excellent 
material for shooting huts which were built 
round and roofless. The hunter would set 
out his decoys near the hut and get inside, 
then await developments, 

I was working for a rancher on the north 
side of the lake, and after the few settlers 
had taken in their crops we turned the horses 
loose for the winter and there was nothing to 
do but hunt. We had spent most of the 
time since the season opened on and around 
the shores of the lake. The old man’s many 
friends in town were coming out in parties 
of five to eight and staying with us for a week 
at a time.’ I must say that most of them 
went home satisfied with their week’s outing 
and vowing that next season would see them 
back again. : 

Along about the last of October the hunters 
were coming out at less frequent intervals. 
The weather was getting more wintry every 
day. One morning the Old Man said: “Bill,” 


¥ 


-up when I come out for you”; 
to live in town for the winter as all the stock 


bat hiss 


J guess the shooting is about over for this 


year. I think I’ll go into town with this last 
bunch. You stay here and be ready to close 
He intended 


were running at large. As I saw the tail-end 
of the last car disappear over the hill I de- 
cided that now would be my chance to obtain 
a well earned rest. I had only one team Of 
horses in, so did nothave much to do but eat, 
read, and sleep. 

After finishing the chores one night I made 
myself comfortable before the fire and was 
reading a magazine, when the exhaust of an 
automobile lifted me right out of my story. 
IT rushed out to see who was there. It proved 
to be three railroad men out to get some of 
the game that they heard wereso plentiful 
on the lake. I made them welcome and 
prepared supper. After supper and when 
the dishes were washed I had time to size up 
the three men. There was Phil, an engineer, 
rather small, with twinkling blue eyes and 
witty enough for the proverbial Irishman. 
He was continually poking fun at Bill, who 
was a conductor, big, fat, and good-natured. 
Then there was Jim, some kind of an official 
with a serious air and way with him that 
meant business. (Probably he got this from 
his red hair). When we had finished our 
cigarettes and pipes after supper, Phil said: 
“Come on, Bill, let’s wash the dishes” ‘All 
right!’ said Bill, “I’m the finest little dish- 
washer you ever saw.” I endeavored to 
dissuade them but it was useless, Phil saying: 
“Young fellow, show me the dish-pan and 
give Bill the towel and go and sit down. 
Don’t you know that we came out here for 
sport and what better sport would you want 
than this?” He then slammed the dishes he 
was carrying on the kitchen table hard enough 
to break every one Of them. I thought it 
best to let him have his own way or we’d have 
to eat breakfast the next morning out of the 
frying-pan and drink our tea out of tomato 
cans. 


Jim and I formed ourselves into a com- 
mittee of ways, (we had the means), and 
after much discussion decided to shoot off 
the shore if the wind were south and go to 
the Island if the wind were north. After 
the dishes were cleared away they got out 
their guns and oiled them up for the morrow. 
We soon went to bed for we had to be up early 
in the morning as it was three miles to the 
point where we kept the canoe. 

When I got up there was a regular rip- 
snorter ef a north-west wind blowing. I lit 
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the fire then ran out and fed and ’ 
the team. By the time I got back to the 
house the kettle was boiling merrily. Soon 
breakfast was ready. The boys pulled in 
and ate a hearty meal. We each made up a 
lunch to take with us for we did not intend 
to come back before night, then hooked the 
team up to the democrat and were away 
before daylight for the lake. ~The wind show- 
ed no signs of dropping but knowing that if 
we stayed on shore there would be nothing 
doing in the shooting line we started for the 
Island. We had a twenty-two foot Chestnut 
canoe and she could easily carry the four of us. 
I had always been in the habit of taking the 
stern seat, and had a very broad paddle, so 
no matter how the rest of the boys paddled 
I could keep her on her course. Experience 
taught me that the only way to do with a 
bunch of shooters was to take them for green- 
horns with regard to a canoe until such time 
as I found out differently. It took quite 
few ducklings to teach me this valuable 
lesson. 


I pushed the canoe out a little distance and 
called on the boys to get in. Bill clambered 
in and walked up to the bow. Immediately 
the canoe reared up like a broncho for as I 
have said, Bill was quitea size. “You better 
get in the middle,’’ said Phil, ‘“‘or else the 
rest of us will have to get in this end to hold 
her down, and we won’t have room to paddle,” 
Finally all got placed, and paddled out, Phil 
cautioning Bill to be sure and keep her on an 
even keel Phil, who was in the bow, turned 
around and remarked to me: ‘‘There is no’ 
danger of disturbing her equilibrium now, 
not as long as we have all that ballast in the 
centre.” 


The Island lay due south of the point and 
the wind, being from the northwest we fairly 
flew. I had to watch the crests carefully and 
did manage to get some water in at that. 


We reached the north side of the Island, 
beached our canoe, and soon had all our time 
taken up with the birds. They were beating 
up the north side of the Istand against the 
wind and we were concealed in little huts 
made of wild celery that had drifted in on 
the shore. When they were over us we would 
shoot. It was impossible to miss them. We 
ate our lunches with the gun in one hand, 
and continued our sport till along about four 
o'clock when I called the boys to get ready © 
to go. It was hard to leave but we had to 
reach the shore before dark in order to find 
our landing-place. : 

Soon the birds and guns were loaded up and 
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The Usefulness of a Canoe 


Skiff or Outboard Motor Skiff depends 
both on the mode] and material 
The best of these are embodied in the 


LAKEFIELD CANOE built by men of 
life long experience. 


A Lakefield Canoe is an investment and 
a necessity to almost every Canadian. 


We have models for every purpose and 
will be pleased to mail you our catalogue. 


Prices are crated free. F.O.B. Lakefield. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE CO., LIMITED, 
LAKEFIELD - ONTARIO - CANADA 


You want the best 
value you can get 
' for your money. 
We have it. 


By exercising care and good judgment in the selection of your canoe you will add to the pleasures of 
paddling. You owe it to yourself to investigate. oie 
Te aaitelirvoll about “ENGLISH CANOES.” WM. ENGLISH CANOE CO., Limited 


GET OUR PRICES Peterborough, Canada a 


SS 


) 
Highest Power- 
Rifles 
In The World 


, TOR 


We have installed a com- wy ( FA 
plete Cartridge Factory i F ts 

\ and there will be no § 4 Ls 
iurther shortage of cartridges. Capacity 40 


ees nd Y.00 castacs' words" Sond NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-80 E. Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game, A Paradise for the Camper and Angler, Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is Seeialy rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
conntry in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F.E. PITTMAN,. General Passenger Agt, Reld Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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AUTOMOBILE MOTORS AND MECHANISM 


Pocket size, 265 pp., blue flexible leather, fully illustrated 

CONTENTS—The internal combustion engine. Principles and construction. A 
typical modern motor, The centrifugal governor, The hit-or-miss governor, Car- 
buretors, The float feed principle, The float chamber and jet, Various types of modern 
construction, Quality of mixture, Flooding the carburetor, Carburetor troubles and 
adjustments etc., Gear or Gearing, Belt and Chain Gearing, Friction gear, Spur on 
tooth gearing, Differential or balance gear, Shafts and their functions, The crank- 
shaft, half speed shaft, countershaft, ete., Lubrication and Lubricators, Pumps and 
their purposes, Motor misfiring, causes and remedies, Noises in the Motor, causes 
and remedies, Motor overheating, causes and remedies, Electric motors, principles 
and operation, Steam cars, The engine, generator, reverse gear, etc. 

Frices: Flexible Leather........ $1.50 Cloth Bimding........$1.00. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED Woodstock, Ontario 


Nghe canoe launched. 


£ 
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Ve had been very busy 
and had not noticed that the wind was rising 
again. When about half a mile from the 
Island it was blowing a regular hurricane and 
ice began to collect on the handles of the 
paddles. It was terrible work, and it seemed 
ythat | every time we took our paddles out of 
‘the water we were drifting back two-thirds ef 
the distance gained on the stroke. The flying 
spray covered everything with a sheet of ice, 


and our clothes were so stiff that we could 
hardly work the paddles. 


The canoe began 
to take in water at an alarming rate. One 
ef the boys stopped paddling to bail out the 


water with his hat, and while he was bailing 
“we made practically no headway. 
and a half north of the Island lay the sand- 
_ bar, three-quarters of a mile long and about 


oe 


A mile 


forty feet wide at its broadest part. The 
canoe had quite a lot of water in it by this 
time and was very slow in obeying the paddle 
with the consequence that we were shipping 
more water all the time; however, after a lot 
of back-breaking work we managed to get in 
the lee of the bar and out of the way of the 
heavy roilers, so the paddling was much easier. 
We beached tne canoe and dragged it up on 
the bar where we turned it over to empty the 
water out of it. Looking towards the shore 
we decided that it was impossible to make 


| 4and before dark, although the boys wanted 


to try. We were almost swamped coming 
a mile and a half, and there were four and a 


half to go yet, besides we were all played out, 


ens 


and the wind was still rising. The spray 
was going over the sand-bar and freezing a 


glaze of ice on everything. We were all wet 
- through but did not mind that while paddling 


as the exertion kept us warm, but now stand- 


~ ing on the bar with no shelter from the winds 


we soon began to feel the effects of the cold, 
and decided that if we did not get some pro- 
tection we would freeze to death. There was 
fots of celery along the bar so we made a long 
oval hut the shape of the canoe and placing 
it on top for a roof crawled inside. My teeth 
were doing a hornpipe and I was hungry as 
a bear. With the darkness came more frost 
till everything was coated with ice. That 
night was the longest night I ever spent. I 


bd 


must have looked 
altogether. I had some ma hes in 


pocket of my shirt that happened to be dry. j 


Drying the butt of my gun with my cap lining 
T struck them on that to see what time it was. 
I’d keep quiet for what seemed like an hour 


and then look at the watch and it would only © 


be fifteen or twenty minutes. I will never 


forget it, four of us huddled in that hut, built — 


of wet celery and trying to keep together so 
that none~of the heat would escape. Those 
railroad men were game to the finish. They 
made no complaint and I am sure that they 
must have felt the cold twice as much as I 
did for they were not used to being out in all 
kinds of weather. 

Next morning the first grey streak of dawn 
found me trying to run up and down the 
bar but it was a miserable failure. I could 
not go any faster than a walk. The other 
boys got out and we all walked miles before 
we had loosened our joints enough to think 
of starting out in the canoe. The wind was 
not quite so strong as it had been and showed 
signs of dying away with the sunrise so we 
started for the shore. After having gone a 
couple of miles we ran into ice and Phil had 
to sit astride the bow and break it with his 
feet so as not to cut a hole in the canoe. 
When we reached the shore we found another 
party, and they were beginning to get uneasy 
about us as they knew that something was 
wrong. They drove us back to the house, 


and beside the hot stove we soon forgot our 


troubles and tried to drown them in hot 
coffee. I did not get warmed through that 
day. 


Next morning Phil said: “How about 


‘ 


going to the Island for some more ducks?’ 


“Nothing doing,” says Bill, “I’ve had enough 
shooting to do me for another ten years.” 
So far as I know he really believed he had for 
he’s never been out here since. This happen- 
ed six years ago but I'll never forget that 
night and if you were to ask those railroad 
men I believe they would say the same. 
They were satisfied though, and had good 
reason to be for they counted out a hundred 
and forty ducks to take to town with them as 
a souvenir of the night on the sand-bar. 


Obituary 


The Parker Gun Company, 
Conn., announce the death of a 
faithful employee of their firm, 


of Meriden, 
trusted and 
Mr. S. A. 


Tucker, who has served this company con- 
tinuously for forty-two years. 
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A manual of practical inform- 


ation for sportsmen of today 
With Over 250 Illustrations 


Modern 
Sporting 
Gunnery 


Containing Chapters on the following: 
A Retrospect, Modern Shotguns, Shotgun 
Ammunition, Modern Sporting Rifles, The 
New Accelerated Express Rifles and Axite 
Powder, Ball and Shot Guns and Their Dev- 
elopment, The Sighting of Rifles, Sporting 
Buliets, Miniature Rifles For Match, Target 
and Sporting Purposes, Gun Fitting, Game 
Shooting in Great Britain, Wild Fowl Shoot- 
ing in Great Britain, The Sportswoman; Her 
Rationale in the Field and Her Equipment, 
Ladies in the Field, Shooting Abroad. 


Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00 
ADDRESS: 


BOOK DEPT, ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, WOODSTOCK, ONT. |} 


By HENRY SHARP 


Author of “‘The Gun Afield 
and Afloat,’ ‘Practical 
Wildfowling,’’ Etc. 


BOYS! Double Your 
Pleasure Outdoors This Spring— 


Get one of these splendid little Rifles—FREE. It isn’t going to cost you any money—all 
we want is a little of your spare time, and you have surely lots of that after school or on 
holidays. Just think of Bavina areal accurate-shooting .22 calibre Rifle of your own. 
And here’s your chance. 


$5.00 BOY SCOUT RIFLE—FREE 


This Rifle is .22 calibre, shoots .22 short, 
long or long rifle cartridges. Guaranteed for 


either black or smokeless powder. Barrel 
22 in. long. Weight 334 pounds. Hammer 
breech block, trigger, extractor, and three 
springs of tempered steel, are all the work- 
ing parts. Barrel and action detachable 
from stock for convenience in carrying. 
All you have to do isto send us 


Five New Yearly Subscriptions To 
“Rod and Gun in Canada” 


at $1.50 per year, and we will ship this handsome 
little rifle, all charges prepaid to any address in 
Canadaor U.S.A. Ask your dad for the names of 
some of his sportsman friends. Call around and see 
them. Get them interested and they will be only 
too glad to subscribe to Canada’s Leading Sporting 
Magazine. Begin at once and send for Sample 
Copies, Subscription Blanks, etc., today. 


ADDRESS: PREMIUM DEPT. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publishers, Woodstock, Ont. 


/ 
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July, the vacation month, is almost upon 
us. If you are going to a summer resort 
where all you have to do is to pay the bills, 
why you may not be specially interested in 
the announcement of our new department, 


ROD AND GUN MECHANICS. But if, 
on the other hand, you are interested in any 
kind of a proposition that will take you away 
from civilization, away with a tent to some 
place where you will be largely dependent 
upon your own resources, why then you 
should be specially interested to learn of our 
new department. And even if your vaca- 
tion this year has to be limited to an occasional 
hiking trip a few miles out of town, you will 
be interested, for in this department we 
purpose publishing from month to month 
descriptions and illustrations of just such 
articles as you will want to make and take 
with you on just such trips. Hundreds, 
yes thousands, of Rod and Gun readers and 
subscribers are practical woodsmen. Scarcely 
one of them but has worked out for himself 
some special kink, some original idea which he 
has put into concrete form, and which his 
experience has shown him to be adapted for 
his special outdoor requirements. It is these 
ideas which we wish to secure for this depart- 
ment and which we must secure if the depart- 
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ment is to be the success we expect it to be. 
In our July issue we will publish a few kinks 
that out of doors men have found to give 
them satisfaction and we now invite our 
subscribers to contribute to this department 
any idea or rough sketch—it doesn’t matter 


how rough it may be so long as it gives a 
clue of what is meant, our editor will put it 
into readable form and our artist will put 
the designs sent into good shape,—of how 
to make traps, fishing rods, fishing tackle, 
camp utensils, etc., etc., things which the 
handy man may make for himself, that he 
may enjoy making and that he may find of 
special use on his outings. At the end of 


July 1919, we shall offer to the subscriber who 
has sent us in the best collection of these 
kinks throughout the year, one of our cover 
paintings. This will be an original oil paint- 
ing, not a print. Let us have your ideas. 
Our July number will show you what we mean, 
as a number of kinks will appear therein, 
but we would ask for this department the co- 
operation of all our subscribers who have 
original ideas along the line of home-made 
outing equipment, articles that may be made 
at home and which will contribute in any way 
to the enjoyment of the outdoors man. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN DECOYS 
LAGER BEER THAT 


At home—no special equipment—from our REALLY 


pure and popular DECOY 5 
: i “PREMIER” MALLARD. K J. 5. Patent Office 
Hop-Malt Beer Extract On your hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 


perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the 
game everytime. 


ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 


Conforming to Temperance Act. 
This is a Food Beer, more delicious, nourishing 


and better than any malt beverage you can buy in | | We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
bottles. Drink all you want of it. Easy to make. Snipe aug) Geese—in several grades. 

ee drink ei “cheers ah ee not ane e Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It’s Free. 

Rich, creamy foam, natural color, snap and sparkle. ’ ; 

Your friends will confirm your opinion—‘The best f Mason Ss Decoy Factory 

I ever tasted.” 590 Milford and P.M. R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


Large can, ngpkes 7 gals 
Small can, makes 3 gals... 


Sample can, makes 1 gal............ 5 | PRINCE GEORGE 
popa money, act os postal mere Ereoad 
throughout Canada. gents wanted everywhere. 
a TORONTO - - CANADA 
HOP-MALT COMPANY, LTD., sali ! } 
Dept. L-3, 92 King St. West Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally Conducted. 


Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
Hamilton, Canada. European Plan. American Plan. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Propricter 
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Few Days’ FisHING 


YOU’LL ENJOY IT AND FEEL BETTER 


UNDREDS OF GOOD SPOTS FOR GAMY 
TROUT, BLACK BASS AND MASCALONGE 

IN ONTARIO OR QUEBEC—IN FACT THE FIN- 
EST FISHING IN EVERY PROVINCE; AND FOR 
REAL MOUNTAIN TROUT, TRY VIRGIN HAUNTS 
IN. THE CANADIAN NORTHERN ROCKIES. 


Ask for new book ‘‘Where to Fish and Hunt,” con- 
tains concise description of every worth-while place 
on the line, also other valuable information—Any 
C.N.R. Agent, or General Passenger Supt., Montreal, 
Que. Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 
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4O a green horn this new sport was going 
to be a real novelty. Our party of 
™ nine were already at least a week before 
the! appointed time and more anxious than 
buch of school kids for Santa Claus. 
The night before starting we arranged how 
we should go, old George, Sam, Fred, Eddie, 
myself and one dog in the Overland, and Joe, 
Marshall, Ed, Hank and one dog in the Ford. 
n George’s truck were Mike, the speed 
King, Geo. Gus, the cook, and two dogs and 
the provisions which were many and num- 
rous. 
‘Sharp at 6 a.m. we were all ready for the 
road; then when they cranked the tin Lizzie 
there was no response, so the truck and our- 
selves left without them. 

As it had rained for the previous two weeks 
we rather expected bad roads and were not 
disappointed in any way. The first twenty 
miles were lovely and made in about two 
hours, then we commenced to get lost and 
into the mud. When we were not stuck the 
truck was, so all the deck hands had con- 
tinuous exercise. Our first bad break was to 
get mired on a boundary road between two 
counties. We finally met a drover who put 
us right and told us after we had gone ten 
miles we could go as fast as we liked, he cer- 
‘tainly was some joker as we never beat ten 
miles an hour after that. 


_ Our first stop of any duration, (I mean 
when not stuck), was when one of the hounds 
got seasick all over the poor Cook, who was 
wedged in between two boxes in the back of 
the truck and didn’t have any chance. After 
a slight shower bath for his coat at a village 
‘pump we proceeded on again. Things went 
‘well for a while till we got off the road again 
and had to turn around. As I was backing 
up to allow the truck to turn I managed to 
get stuck myself high and dry on a big rock. 
‘A couple of fence rails dislodged the car and 
we started again. After that one or the other 
was getting stuck every few minutes. The 
roads were not roads, they were rivers, lakes 
‘and sloughs and the monotony was varied 
by a multitude of hills in each mile, at the 
top of each, of which was a horse shoe turn 
‘or a hairpin turn or a Devil’s Elbow. Talk 
about high gear, it was an unnecessary en- 
-cumbrance. 

At 12 o’clock we stopped for a bite of lunch, 
or I mean more lunch, as lunch was a con- 
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tinuous performance, as somebody generally 
had something to eat or drink at all stops. 
The temperament of the party was not really 
as ardent now as when starting out and some 
one had the kindness to suggest that perhaps 
the Ford had passed us. After lunch we had 
the pleasure of breaking a front spring on 
the Overland and a hind one on the truck, 
still we continued. Just before dark as we 
were feeling as if we might get some place 


the same day we started out we met a thresh-_ 


ing outfit hopelessly stuck in the centre of 
the road and there was nothing left for us to 
do but to take to the field. We managed to 
get into the field all right, but when going 
over a soft spot the Overland got stuck. We 
hitched the truck on to it and pulled it out; 
then the truck got stuck. After many at- 
tempts to pull it out we gave it up and de~ 
cided to go on and send back some horses. 
Right here I must say that tanks and airships 


have got nothing on an Overland car with a ~ 


broken spring, for when I went through that 
fence the second time I certainly only hit 
one or two spots and the third was the next 
farm house. This was MacGregor’s Post 
Office at Myer’s Cave where our mail came. 
We told them to send back ali the horses 
available and went on to the guide’s house 
two miles further. His name was Bill; he 
was a gentleman and as decent’a backwoods 
guide as I ever met. He may have been glad 
to see us but not half as glad as we were to 
see him. Being a convalescent, I was on the 
Indian list but right here I certainly did have 
one big drink, the milk had just come in from 
the cows, so [ had a brand new drink, eall it 
what you like, warm milk and whisky. Cock- 
tails and absinthe frappes may be invigorating 
but this new one of mine was certainly all 
to the merry. I was here informed that we 
had a mile and a half to go across the hore 
te the camp. 


The guide invited us to his house for some 
supper and as his wife was kind enough to 
offer us rooms tor the night you can bet I 
jumped at the chance for I was all ready for 
the feathers. After some substantial repast 
I asked to be shown the boudoir. I managed 
to get my boots and hat off but still retained 
my share of mud and oil, etc. from the trip. 
I crawled in between two wholesome blankets 
which you know were wool for you could 
smell the sheep. Woollen underwear always 
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The Camper’s Own Book 


1918—SEVENTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR—1918 


This is that BIG little book of the open—America’s new 
outdoor manual, It comes to you bound as you see here. It is 
“woodsy’” from cover to cover—stirred by lake-breezes and 
redolent of pine. It is endorsed by outdoor men everywhere. 


Authors of country-wide repute have, with their enthusiasm 
and familiar knowledge, aided its making. Dan Beard, Emlyn 
M. Gill, Captain Kenealy, Oliver Kemp, Dr. E. H, Forbrush— 
these and others join this camp fire council. They say their 
say about a hundred little practical details that hold close interest for you; and they 
spin a yarn or two by the way, 
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| 


“Price50 Cents'\ 
se hes : 


“The Camper’s Own Book’’ measures 8x5% inches over all. It is a goodly gener- 
ous volume with over 200 pages and 21 of the finest illustrations you’ve ever seen. 
Everybody should have a copy who believes that a day under the free sky makes the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous, And you’re one—you know-you are. 


PRICE PER VOLUME ® 
In the appropriate green T-cloth 
Post-paid 


TAYLOR, LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONT. — 
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“GARAGES AND HOW 
BUILD THEM” 


Every Auto owner is vitally interested in the subject of where to keep his machine. 
The most convenient place is on your own property in a private garage, the 
architecture of which is in keeping with your house. 


This large 158-page book is the only one of its 
kind and shows a standard collection of New, 
Original and Artistic designs for up-to-date Priv- 
ate and Public Garages adapted to Frame, 
Brick, Stone, Cement, Stucco, or Concrete Con- 
struction, together with Estimates of Cost. 


55 DESIGNS OF GARAGES are shown by per- 
spective views and floor plans giving dimensions, 
etc. Also remarks on Garage Construction, 
explaining the advantages o1 each form of con- 
struction and giving details about the manner of 
erection, selection of materials, hints on super- 
vision, etc. 


There is also an extensive chapter on Garage 
Equipment and Accessories in which is des- 
cribed the construction and operation of turn 
tables; gasoline storage and pumping; oil cabin- 
ets; constructing a repair bench and tool cabin- 
ets; lockers; rules to prevent freezing of water 
in cylinders, radiators, etc.; washing apparatus; 
lighting apparatus; etc. 


It is just the book to give you important points 
and ideas if you are about to build a garage. Its 
information will save you money. 


A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artist- 


ically Bound, Price $1.00, Postpaid. 


Address: 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


kept me warm for I never could keep quiet 
long enough to get cold, but between these 
two clean heavy weights I slept like the babes 
in the woods. The truck arrived at 10.30 
and the Ford at 12 o’clock but I slept peace- 
fully on. 
We had taken from 6 in the morning till 
6.30 at night to go seventy-five miles in an 


-. gutomobile, you could have driven a team 


of oxen and a waggon the same distance in 
half the time. 

Early next morning big Fred, the human 
dray, was over to see if I felt any ill effects 
from our trip through the mud. He informed 
me that the truck had been pulled out of the 
field and that the Ford got in all right also. 
The whole party were up early and had taken 
all our luggage across the lake to the camp so 
after the Guitle’s wife had given me_a ‘good 
breakfast consisting of a fresh egg, some 
home-made bread and butter and some wild 
raspberries and tea I was ready for anything. 
The row across the lake was very enjoyable 
as all the lakes in that country are clear and 
deep and surrounded on all sides by big hills, 
making the scenery very pleasing to the eye. 
From the top of one hill you can see five 
different lakes. There are lots of salmon, 
bass and herring in these lakes and we en- 
joyed them very much. Arriving at the 
camp I heard the story of the Ford which 
was similar to ours, except that it wasn’t in 
very good trim after they got it fixed, and it 
stalled on all the hills which necessitated a 
lot of shoving and some language. 

The Driver, Hank the human Hog, was 
given much advice on how a Ford should be 


driven, being advised to keep her in the rut 


and they would not get stuck so often. To 
end up their journey they passed a woman 
four times with a lantern or I guess she passed 
them four times, for on being asked to have a 
ride, she said, no, that she was in a hurry. 


The camp was well settled when I arrived 
with everything in its place and everybody 
getting their guns and ammunition ready 
for execution on the morrow. This camp 
house was originally built by the Big Dipper 
Gold Mining Co. now defunct and it was well 
laid out to accommodate twelve men easily. 
There were beds enough upstairs for eleven 
of us and big Fred slept downstairs in his 
Eiderdown of North West mining fame. 

After a good dinner of beefsteak, fried 
potatoes, home-made bread and jam, the 
chips were counted out for the King of in-door 
sports. As Mike was leaving to return home 
next day the boys did the best they could to 


relies him of the niesen OF carrying ‘bacl 
any extra change. 
lucky, then his chair was worse, then he 
couldn’t win with three hooks (sevens) and 
three Kinks (Kings) were just as bad, after 
parting with five or six dollars at five and ten 
cent limit he gave it up as no game for a bum 
driver. 


Everybody was ready for bed before ten 


o'clock as Bill, the guide, said we must all _ 


be on our watch at sunrise. Sharp at five 
o'clock the alarm went off and of course the 
first morning everybody wanted to tight the 
fire but as we had Gus, our orderly, with us 
he did it. Sam who was always Cook and a 
real one at that, (he’s wasting his time in his 
own business), gave us a fine breakfast. © 

Then it was Bill where will you put me, 
and Bill where will I go, etc. Everybody 
was anxious to be on the best run way. 

If you ever do any deer hunting be sure 
and go in twos, for when the guide leaves you 
alone on a rock and you have to wait till -he 


comes for you again or get lost, deer hunting | 


is no fun. Everything is so quiet and still 
that you can sit and listen to your heart 
beating and think it is a herd of deer going by. 
This same performance-went on for two or 
three days. I understood before we went 
out that all you had to do was sit on the front 
steps and shoot the deer as the dogs drove 
them by. After two or three days I knew we 
were deer hunting not deer shooting. Then 
after two or three more days I concluded it 
was sight seeing deer as the nearest I had 
been to one yet was with the field glasses. 
You sat on your watch, I do not mean “your 
wrist watch or your pocket watch,” that is a 
hunter’s expression for where you keep still. 
You preside in that spot ail alert till the dogs 
stop barking, providing they do bark, and 
even then they might have been chasing a 
fox or had a porcupine up a tree. Still you 
imagined it was a deer, and when they stopped 
barking you went back to the camp for dinner 
and my goodness, everybody was ready with 
his face and hands washed to eat at 10 o'clock. 
The weather was most beautiful all the time 
we were there, and I had to carry my sweater 
most of the time. Eddie and I joked poor 
Bill, the guide, so much he didn’t have mueh 
fun. After dinner there were mere chips 
and more poker. Fred, Eddie and I varied 
our games a little by playing cribbage, seven 
up and rummy, but being somewhat modest 
I’ll not relate the result. Our man Gus, who 
did ail the cleaning-up was really the best 
hunter of the party as he was always out with 


First his place was un- 
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HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded 2mmunition, and the 
Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 
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and cold running water. Beautiful scenery, 
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Mounted Moose Heads 


in excellent condition 


Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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To Rod and Gun in Canada 
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Conklin Fountain Pen. 
Get to work at once. Your 
friends will enjoy reading the 
magazine during 1918 and YOU 
will enjoy using the pen. Sample 
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W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


aie shot gun, Pantene Rope wild eae etc. 
A His best stunt was when he tried his hand at 
“wood peck,” as he called it, “one of those 
a aids which knocks its head on a tree,” and a 
blue jay. He cleaned all these one day and 
-when we came in had them on cooking. Being 
__ asked what they were he said it was rabbit. 
_ Well, the party ate the whole mess without 
a murmur. I tried to bile a leg on the owl 
but couldn’t get through it so gave up and 
took something else. Next day when told 
what they had eaten there were some very un- 
_ complimentary remarks passed. Gus thought 
he would like to play poker, it seemed so 
_ easy to make money so they allowed him to 
-play a couple of times, which was very detri- 
mental to the work he was supposed to do. 
- I saw he didn’t know anything about it so 
concluded I’d cure him all at once. I was 
_ censiderably ahead of the game at the time 
‘he came in so every time he stayed I raised 
jit, Eddie got on to my manoeuvre and kept 
tilting back till finally poor Gus had lost 
all his money and decided he didn’t want to 
jearn any more about that game. The next 
day when we gave him back his money he 
certainly was very grateful and he couldn’t 
do enough for us two, everything he shot 
he kept for us to take home. 


The third day there was a good joke on 
me. I had a near watch and Joe and Sam 
always went by me to theirs. I had just got 


to mine when I heard a racket behind me. 
I yelled: “Is that you Joe, what’s your 
hurry?” Not getting any answer, I looked 


around and saw a yellow streak with a waving 
white flag disappearing behind me. I shot 
twice with no result so I ran after it in the 
same direction, but our relative speeds were 
so dissimilar I didn’t get another shot. When 
I got back to camp and told my story I was 
presented with a cake of salt to put on the 
ext one’s tail. The next day we did manage 
to get one, both big Fred and Bill the Guide 
claimed shooting it, but I’m glad I didn’t for 
I could have caught it with the salt if they 
ynad only given me a chance as the poor thing 
already had two broken legs and had no 
_chance to get away. 

By now you will have concluded that the 
-aine of us were all good deer hunters. In 
‘four days we had caught one deer with two 
-broken legs. After that episode Eddie and 
I to stimulate hunting, formed a syndicate 
‘to take all bets on the deer. Even money 
that the crowd couldn’t get a deer and five 
to one individually. We had two takers on 
the erowd, Sam and Fred bet us a dollar 


next day, but Beet confiden 
lacking in that bunch, as none of 


risk one dollar to five on himself. Right » 


here is where the smallness of some men is 
shown up. We were minus one dog that day 
and Sam and Bill, the Guide, went across the 
lake “after dark’ to find the dog and_ get 
bread and milk, etc. They arrived home at 
ten-thirty with a deer, what do you tnink 
about that. Nobody knows yet how they 
got it, whether it was caught in the fish net 
or got scared to death or whether they traded 
the dog for it. It certainly was good news 
to get anotner deer but Fred and Sam both 
clamored for their dollar, as they said we 
had not stipulated how the crowd were to 
get the deer so we had to pay. You can draw 
your own conclusions of what you think 
about men who would go out in the dark to 
get-a deer just to win a dollar bet. After 
that Eddie and I decided we could hunt just 
as well together if we took the Eiderdown 
and the cribbage board for amusement. 

We were really law-abiding hunters, no 
shooting on Sundays, you could sleep or 
walk or eat and we had the eaters with us 
all right. Did you ever admire a real live 
consumer of food. Well, if you did, you 
should have been along to watch Hank, the 
human hog. 

How is this for breakfast, Lwo slices of ham, 


two slices of bacon, five eggs and four po-_ 


tatoes with numerous slices of home-made 
bread and butter and jam galore. Some 
man, eh? 

Poor old George would go fishing, so a 
cheap sport bet him he’d catch a heavier fish 
first. 
time but poor old George didn’t have any 
show as the other fellow slipped some shot 
down his fish. 

Monday Bill and the guide said if we'd 
only get a little snow we could still hunt. 
Eddie replied: ‘“‘Aren’t we still hunting?” 

“Oh no!” said Bill, ‘‘we are hunting still 
but not\still hunting yet.” 

Perhaps that deer talk is familiar to moose 
hunters but not to duck shooters like Eddie 
and me. We now had two deer to our credit, 
one killed in daylight with two broken legs 
and one caught after dark. 

Early in the second week Eddie and I were 
doing our Swedish exercises on shore when 
I happened to pick up the glasses and look 
down the lake and then both of us almost 
fainted as sure enough there was a deer swim- 
ming across the middle. Talk about excited 


They both got one about the same — 
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women at a race track, they had nothing 
on us,,with Eddie rowing and me Cox. He 
had everything on but the kitchen stove and 
i the perspiration just dropped off his chin, 
_ but I urged him to it and I had old trusty, 
“my gun, all ready to shoot. We did fairly 
well but our handicap was too great and we 
-arriyed just about four hundred yards too 
late. Of course I could have shot it easy 
_ enough but I hated to strain a borrow ed gun. 
_ Eddie was overjoyed as it had been the first 
‘real live deer he had ever seen. He was with 
us just for the outing as he didn’t know the 
iy bow from the stern of a gun. The second 
week everybody was so friendly, talk about 
} ‘your grouches, well we had them all with us. 
_ Eddie and I were given the devil for blowing 
- our noses on our watch. There was one 
really good lesson to be learned out there, 
_ that is how easy it is to make money out of 
a gold mine, providing it is a real gold mine. 
_ There haye been many thousands of dollars 
sunk all around that country which have 
failed to return as yet in the shiny metal. 


i On the second Sunday I went over to see 


how the Overland and Ford would run. The 
_ battery in the Overland was absolutely dead 
-and she would not run at all. The Ford 
would run all right but had two flat tires, a 
_yery pleasing situation indeed. On reaching 
camp I persuaded Marshall, the hard worker, 
to row me up to MacGregor’s so I could 
phone to town for another battery as it would 
only take about three days to come and I 
- wanted to have it for Thursday. Did you 
_ ever try to phone some ‘place where they have 
a municipal phone of their own in every 
county? If you haven’t just try it once. 
All the farmers in all the counties are all 
listening especially on Sunday as that is their 
_ chief source of amusement when not working. 
We tried for two hours to get connections a 
distance of seventy-five miles and finally had 
to leave our message with a sweet maid who 
said she would send it through next day. 
Marshall was a handsome big fellow and his 
winning ways secured us some pies from Mrs. 
MacGregor. A youth of fourteen lighted us 
back to our boat with a lantern and we had 
some sober country humor. He told us he 
could have got that dog we lost only for old 
Charlie, the horse, he was driving. That 
horse was so slow he said that every time you 
would say Hello to anybody he would stop, 
thinking you wanted to talk to them. 
The last few days around camp were most 
enjoyable as the air was as incendiary you 
didn’t need a match to set it off, leaving a 


eee this time Hank, the food consumer, ‘ 


decided he must be home a couple of days 
before the end of the hunt and then everyone 
wanted to go. Talk about kids squabbling 
over marbles, well they had nothing on this 
bunch as to who should go first. 
hunters were anxious to get out but they 
certainly were in some hurry to get home 
again. As my new battery had arrived I was 
so relieved and the weather was so pleasant 


I didn’t care when we started. The day the 


Ford left was a most beautiful one. Eddie 
and I perched on a point overlooking the lake, 
enjoying our cribbage game, when it was 
rudely interrupted by a deer jumping into 
berate: right close to us. Right here 
Eddie, had another marathon rowing race 
but the odds were on us as the deer was not 
counting on Eddie as an old sculler and had 
no chance to escape. 

That made our third and last deer and if 
the Jonahs had only gone home sooner we 
might have had a lot more game. — 


That day we got everything packed, Mar- 
shall and-Kd decided to go by train with the 
luggage so all was peace in camp for the last 
night. There was some argument as to who 
should carry down all the luggage but big 
Fred settled that. Talk about a human 
dray, say he made a tump line for himself and 
moyed all the stuff down to the boats in two 
trips and some of the party were ashamed to 
walk down carrying nothing but their rifles. 
Just for example, on one trip he had a big 
dunnage bag with all his bedding etc., and 
two deer, some load all right to carry a quar- 
ter of a mile. 


The next morning there were only five of us 
left to go in the Overland so we had a good 
breakfast and made lots of sandwiches for 
our lunch on the way. We put on fifteen 
fresh eggs to boil hard to take with us. I 
suess they are still boiling for when we 
stopped for lunch we had the pepper and 
salt but no eggs. 


The ride home was fine; the roads were 
dry and we had no trouble at all. 


Our first stop was Harley, six miles away. 
Three of us knew the road so well we spurned 
asking anybody the way. When we finally 
got there we had only gone sixteen miles 
to go six and had taken three hours. After 


that we never missed asking everybody we —_ 


met if we were on the right road to Kingston. 
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ANADA’S leading sportsman’s magazine, ““Rop AND j 
@, Gun” is being besieged by requests for information, the j 

result of the interest created by the splendid articles : 


The Culture of Black ‘ 
e that have appeared in recent issues. 
and Silver Foxes . To meet this demand, the publishers are issuing the articles 


in book form, in which enthusiasts are given valuable and 

By R.B.and L. V. hitherto unknown information about foxes, under the fol- 

Croft, B.A., M.D- lowing heads; Introduction, Heredity, Origin, Breed- 

ing, Mating and Gestation, Pens and Dens, Food and 
Feeding, Food and Care, Value. 
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W. J. Taylor Ltd., Publishers interested in the profitable raising of this valuable animal. { 
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Preserve Your Outings 


In an Oil An Ideal Decoration For 
Painting ) Your Den or Office. 


og a ND in after years, you and your friends 
ie xs will take great delight in this permanent 


reminder of that pleasant sojourn you 
spent in the Canadian wilds—or wherever you 
went. Your camera snap-shots have possibly 
ok not done your trip justice. At any rate, they 
ime missed the vivid colorings of the woods, the 

= a , sky and the water. 


Rod &Gun’s Artist Can Reproduce Your Trip Trueto Life 


In Oil, Pen and Ink Sketch, or Wash Drawing. 


He can illustrate that incident which stands out prominently in your 
memory, just as it actually happened—full of life and action. 


F V WILLI AM Painter of the Out-of-Doors, Designer 
° e and Producer of Rod and Gun’s Covers 
You know his work—you see it every month He will do this, either from descriptive mat- 
on the cover of this magazine. He excels in _ ter furnished by the sportsman, or from his 
reproductions of Big Game Hunting, Canoeing, snap-shots, or better still, from a combina- 
Mountain Climbing, Fishing—any and all of tion of both. You'll be delighted with the 


the vast number of subjects offered by the result and number the picture among your 
great Outdoors. Den’s treasured articles. 


Send us the details and photos; we'll turn them over to the artist. He’ll work for 
you just as well as he does for us. And the price will be moderate. Address— 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


‘The last thirty-eight miles from Tamworth 
were perfect and we took two hours. 
Our broken spring held up all right till we 


got home, so on the whole I wo 
missed that trip for a whole lot, but I would 
hate to have another like it. 


BRUIN AND THE BUCK 


IAGO 


ruin’ stopped, sniffed the air and then 

hearing a faint noise slipped behind 

the sheltering boughs of a’ hemlock 
tree. { 

Then all unexpectedly a young four point 
buck stepped out into the open space and 
began to browse the chaparral. 

Although bears are mostly vegetarian, 
this one was not averse to a taste of venison. 
The buck was only ten feet away but as the 
bear made a movement to get into a better 
position the buck raised his head and sensing 
an enemy circled to get wind of it and when 
he did up went his flag and he disappeared 
in great bounds. 

The bear, discomfited, continued on his 
way and after crossing a sandy field he des- 

- cended into the creek bottom and ate some 
of the skunk cabbage along the creek and 
then climbed up the farther side. The blue- 
berries were not ripe yet but green ones are 
not left when a bear is hungry and so he did 
not have to wander far to get a meal. 


Some years before a man had bought three 
five acre lots running east and west. The 
southern lot was a meadow while the second 
was a piece of burnt stump land and the 
third was cleared land and had a sandy soil. 
On the second he had built a tent roofed 
cabin and was starting a log house. The 
tent got burnt because a man put some powder 
in the oven to warm and forgot it, with the 
result that the tent was set on fire when the 
powder exploded. After that the man left 
and rented the meadow while the second 
piece was left to grow up to brush. A road 
ran through the second and across the creek 
that separated the second and the third lots 
and joined them to the settlement. 

The sun was setting and a cowbell tinkled 
faintly. A robin was heralding the approach 
of darkness while the sparrows and the 


juncos chirped in the alders and soapberry — 
bushes and an inquisitive chipmunk ran 
from one pile of logs to another and eyed 
the bear as he lay in the road sunning himself. 
He was dozing when he heard footsteps 
coming up the road. Around the bend came 
a woman from the settlement who was 
hunting her cow. When she saw the bear 
she stood stock still while the bear beat a 
hurried retreat through the bushes. When 
the woman got home and told her story one 
of her boys became enthusiastic over the 
idea of a bear hunt. Early next morning 
his father wakened him—he it was who had 
rented the meadowland referred to—and 
together they went over to this meadow. 
As they were walking along the road they 
saw the bear browsing off ashrub. They then 
ran down a path to obtain a shot. The boy 
carried a .303 British Winchester and his 
father a .38-55 Winchester. They stopped 
at a certain place and when the bear stood 
up upon his hind legs they shot and he fell 


but recovering himself ran away through 
the bushes. Just before he disappeared two 
rifles cracked and he staggered against a 
sapling but kept on his way. They hunted 
through the swamp but bruin was not there. 
Some days later hearing shots on the meadow 
the boy went over and found that a deer 
had been in the field, eaten the mangels and 
tramped through the potato patch. Follow- 
ing up to the burnt stump piece, he lost the 
track but as he was standing on a log sur- 
veying the place, he heard two heavy thumps 
behind nim. Turning not three rods away 
behind a bush he saw the deer. He raised the 
gun and fired, hitting the deer in the forehead. 
It lay as it fell and then as he had no knife 
he put the gun to its throat and blew it*off. 
Thus did the four point buck come to its 
death. 
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For One New Subscription 


A single action, raised pillar, rivetted 
brass reel with click, 80 yds.; A Standard 
waterproof Bass Line, 10 yds.; A Mackerel 
waterproof line, 25 feet; A Kelso Pearl 
Spoon Bait; A Sullivan Hook and Reel 
Guard; A Williams’ Battery Switch; A 
Finger Grip for fishing rods; A Fish Hook 
for Frog Bait; Two Rubber Grips for fish- 
ing rods; A Matchless Cigar Lighter. 


For Two New Subscriptions 


A Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen; A 
copy of “‘Radford’s Garages and How to 
Build Them’; A Vest Pocket Flashlight; 
A Stag Brand Landing Ring; A copy of 
Deadfalls and Snares, a book of instruction 
for trappers about these and other home 
made traps; A Copy of Canadian Wilds, 
tells about the Hudson’s Bay Co., Nor- 
thern Indians and their modes of hunting, 
trapping, etc.; A Copy of Steel Traps, 
describes the various makes, and tells how 
to use them, also chapters on care of pelts; 
A copy of Camp and Trail Methods; A copy 
of Science of Fishing; A copy of Fox Trap- 
ping—Tells how to trap, snare, poison and 
shoot; A copy of Mink Trapping—Gives 
many methods of trapping; A copy of Wolf 
and Coyote Trapping; A copy of Science of 
Trapping—Describes the Fur_ bearing 
animals, their nature, habits and distribu- 
tion with practical methods of their 
capture; A copy of Fur Farming—A book 
of information on raising Furbearing ani- 
mals, telling all about enclosures, breeding 
peecting, habits, care, etc.; A Grease Gun 
manufactured by Miller & Starr; An Oil 
Gun manufactured by Brown Co.; A Gem 
Razor Safety; An American Pedome- 
ter—Regulates to step and registers exact 
distances; A copy of The Camper’s Own 
Book (cloth); A copy of “Motor Craft 
Encyclopedia’; A copy of ‘‘The Culture of 
Black and Silver Foxes’”—Contains chap- 
ters on Heredity, Origin, Breeding, Mating 
and Gestation, Pens and Dens, Food and 
Feeding, Food and Care, Value. 


For Three New Subscriptions 
A Landing Net manufactured by All- 
~ cock, Laight & Westwood; A Line Drying 
Reel; A Pair of Elliott’s Ear Protectors for 
Trap-Shooters and Sportsmen; Three 
Crow Decoys, A New Wonder Flashlight, 


1S) i RA atu TAU AND GUIN 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We are desirous of adding 1000 new subscriptions to our lists and in order to ac- 
. complish this we make the following generous offers. 


IN UANADA 


manufactured by Canadian Electric No- 
velty Co., Toronto. Case made of metal 
covered with leatherette; One half dozen 
Stag Brand Rubber Frogs or Froggies; 
One of Walter’s hand-made axes, handled. 
Length of handle, 14 inches; A copy of 
Camp Kits and Camp Life. 


For Four New Subscriptions 
A pipe—HBB brand; An Automatic 
Razor Stropper; A copy of Modern Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 


For Five New Subscriptions 
A Tobin Boy Scout Rifle—22 calibre, 
short, long or rifle cartridges. Barrel 22 
in. long, weight 334 pounds. 


For Six New Subscriptions ; 

A Minnow Pail manufactured by All 

cock Laight & Westwood; A Thermos 
ottle. 


For Seven New Subscriptions 
a 10 ft. Fly Rod; A Younger Willow 
air. 


For Eight New Subscriptions 
A Conklin Fountain Pen. 


For Thirteen New Subscriptions 
A Bait Casting Rod. 


For Fifteen New Subscriptions 
A Marvel Petit Camera. 


For Seventeen New Subscriptions 
A Pair of ‘Witch Elk’’ Hunting Boots. 
A Stevens Favorite No. 17 Rifle 


For Twenty-five New Subscriptions _ 
Handy Tent Cot, manufactured by 
Cutten & Foster, Toronto; A Korona 
Petit Camera, size 3144 x 5%, manufactur- 
ed by the Gundlach-Manhattan Co. 


If you are interested write for sub- 
scription blanks, sample copies, etc. 


The subscription price of ROD AND 
GUN is $1.50 per annum. 


| Subscription Dept, ROG and Gun in Canada, Woodstock, Ont. | 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


j BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence _ solicited with 
Parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. Str 


WE BUY 1918 bear cubs, the younger the better, if 
weaned. $10.00 each. Crates furnished; charges paid by 
us. Can also use a few red and cross fox pups. Portage 
Wild Animal Co., Portage La Prairie, Man. 43T 


DOGS. 
ce Le Se AE a i ob ee PE she ES 
_FOR SALE—Noted imported registered Irish setter 
bitch. Winner of several firsts and a number of special 
izes. Good breeder. Price $40.00. E. E. Boynton, 
igstick Lake, Sask., Maple Creek stn., C.P.R. 6-IT 


FOR SALE—English setter pups, 
These are choice litter. Order now. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


AN OPPORTUNITY in Airedales. Two good sized 
oung females, in whelp to a good Oorang bred stud, one 
y the great Tintern Desire ex.a Ch. King Nobbler bitch, 

other by imported Clonmel Master Crack ex a Ch. Kine 
Nobbler’s Double bitch, at $35.00 each. These will 
return 50% or better onthe investment. Canuck Kennels, 
Lindsay, Ont. 6-TE 


FOXTERRIER PUPPIES—Smooth and_ wirehaired. 
Bred from the Best Prize winning stock, at reasonable 
Pazcrs: lee brood bitches—Chas. L. Mewburn, 65 Mark- 
and St., Hamilton Ont. 6-IT 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS—Royally bred (Walker 


Mallwyd_ strain. 
Roy S. Farwell, 
6-IT 


strain:) Arp, Fort, Calvin, Scrape, Lee, Black Joe, and 
Cable; Bloodlines. Puppies for ‘sale. J. E. Keays, 
London, Ont. 6-IT 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


_BEAGLE PUPS—For Sale from pedigreed Field Trail 
winners, Haig Kennels, 41 Irwin St. Kitchener, Ont. 6-I T 


BEAGLES! BEAGLES! 


—Take notice that the American Beagle 
Publishing Company of Youngstown, 
y Ohio, publish the “American Beagle,” 
the first. Exclusive Besgle Journal in 
U.S. First Beagle Stud Book and first 
Registration of Beagles combined. 
Issued monthly. Priced $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy 10c. 


OUR LAST LITTER of Scugog duck dogs went like hot 
cakes and all customers pleased. Place your order for one 
of the spring litter. Canuck Kennels, Lindsay, Ont. 

4 TF 


FOR SALE.—The airedale “Canuck Desire” reg. C.K. 
C. by the king of sires “‘Tintern Desire’ ex a Ch. Abbey 
King Nobbler dam. “Canuck Desire’’ is 17 months old, a 
clean cut, classy, straight coated airedale that can win in 
small shows. Won 2nd at Montreal spring show and 
V. H. C. at Toronto exhibition. Only reason for selling, 
we want one still better. Price $30.00. Canuck Kennels, 
Lindsay, Ont. 4 TF 


inserted in this Department f- 
at 4c. a word. Send re 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 

the 10th of the month. 


U. R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Pointers, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Doge 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. tf 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Bey, Ky offer for 
sale settlers and pointers, fox and cat hounds, -wolf and deer 
hounds! coon and opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds, bear and jion hounds. Also Airedale terriers. 
All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
56 page illustrated instructive and interesting catalogue for 
ten cents in stamps or coin. 3TL 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and | 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to box L. 
ROD AND GUN. Woodstock, Ont. TI 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new taunch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc. 
write Box F. Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 


gS 


FOR SALE—Semi Speed Square, or Round Transom 
and Compromise stern Hulls, finished ready for engine, up 
to 30 ft. length. New. Will sell cheap. Box A. 
Gun in Canada. Woodstock. Ont. 


FISHING TACKLE 


FLIES to catch the big trout. Try my cast and one 
dozen assorted flies, only one dollar, twenty-five cents. 
Taylor, 6th street, East Burnaby, B. C. 46T 


FOR SALE—South 
$12.50, nearly new, take $5.50. 
Ave., Winnipeg, 


od and 
TF 


Bend anti-back lash reel. Cost 
Lewis, 242 ee 


GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 
letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. ‘The Original and Old 
Reliable.” 12-TF 


FOR SALE Newton Rifle, .30 cal. cheekpiece. recoil pad, 
sling straps, peep sight, King sights, reloading tool, bullet, 
two hundred rounds ammunition, new outfit, cost 3126.00 
Sell_for $90.00. Everything in factory condition. G 
C. Goulding. Vernon. B.C. 6-1T 
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GUNS 


————— = z 

WANTED—Old Muzzle loader pistar gauge 20. Apply 
to 45 Hamilton Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. BIT 
—— - 

WANTED—Hammerless shot. gun. Also repeating 
rin 22, .25 or 25-20 calibre. Both must be in good 
working order. Give price and description in first letter. 
R. Long, Elmira, Ont. -IT 


SPECIALS 


eee ae eee es eee: me ae yee ame orenem of 


The Best Fishing Reels on the Market 
at the Price 


Tripart $6.00 Takapart $7.00 


Reels can be adjusted instantly for 
any weight of casting bait, absolutely 
avoiding back lash. 


BROCK’S, The Sporting Goods Store, 
. OF LONDON, ONT. 
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OLD MONEY WANTED y 
We pay CASH premiums on hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. Keep ALL old money. You may have coins 
worth large premiums to collectors. Send TEN cents 
for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x6. Get posted 
at once. It may mean your Fortune. Clark Coin Co., 
Box 134. LeRoy, N. Y- 321 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
most successful ‘“‘Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘*The Successful Club”, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 31T 


FOR SALE—In the Bay of Quinte a farm comprising 
74 acres, all under cultivation, warm clay loam soil, 8 to 
10 feet deep, free of stones, well fenced, no hills, fronting 
on the north shore of Big Island. There is a solid brick 
house, 8 rooms, frame barn 30’ x 90’, 14% acres orchard 
mixed fruit, one-half mile from church and school, 4 miles 
from Demorestville village, 12 miles from Picton, daily 
R. R. service and also travelling store three trips weekly. 
This property would make an excellent summer resort as 
‘it has the best fishing grounds in the Bay> Any person 
,buying same for a summer resort could rent farm and 
thus get a revenue. Price $4,000. Write W. G. Wright, 

R. No. 1 Demorestville, Ont. 5-2T 


FOR SALE—One share in “‘Altadore’’ Club owned 
& controlled by leading business & professional men ot 
Woodstock. Located at Mouth of Rice Bay, Long Point, 
Lake Erie—one of the greatest bass fishing grounds in 
America. Information & price, Box 375, Woodstock 6 T.F 
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WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 
Get the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. 
It tells WHEN. A man in Canada writes, “Send 
me a 1918 Calendar, I believe there is something 
to it. I am going to a lake shortly where I have 
caught twelve trout ten to twenty inches long in 
ten minutes and on a better day have not been 
able to get a bite.” He believes it will help him. 
It may help YOU. Send 25c to-day to 
OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Box 1462 H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
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can be lured to the lakes, ponds and rivers 
near you, by providing natural feeding 
Yn grounds for them, 
,, ice iS Now ready for delivery and 


Dept. S34 
y, ©. B Terrell, Naturalist, Oshkosh Wis 7) 
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FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never beenused. Box L,ROD AND GUN. 
Woodstock, Ontario. TE 


GUN CLUBS.—See that your traps are in good shape. 
Start season right. Let us spel you with Canadien 
Blackbird targets. Western utomatic and Bowron. 
Expert traps and parts. Nelson Long, Hamilton, oe 


FOR SALE—Several Beers Thermostats. , This is an 
automatic apparatus for opening and closing the dampers. of 
your furnace, hot water heater, or steam boiler, at exactly 
the moment when they should be opened or closed, thus 
keeping the temperature of your house uniform through 
every hour of the day and night. Saves coal. Saves worry. 
These Thermostats can be installed by anyone who can 
handle a hammer, screw driver and auger. Write for fur- 
ae particulars to Box L., ROD AND GUN, afer 

nt. 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
eo Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN, Wood 
ot. 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
IS Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We pay a 
urs. 
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HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


Joe Lake, Algonquin Park, Key to all 
Canoe Routes through the park. Out- 
fitting store, good fishing. Opens May 
10th. Booklet. 

J. E. COLSON, MOWAT P.O., ONT. 
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Canoes, Rowboats, Sailboats, 
Inboard and Ontboard Motors 
and Accessories. 


Life Boats a Specialty 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE R. 


5 
Walter Dean Boat and Canoe Co., 
TORONTO CANADA 
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MEN WHO LOVE THE WOODS 
AND STREAMS 


have only recently been offered the opportunity 
to give their children the chance they need and 
long. for to KNOW THE JOY OF REAL CAMP 
LIFE IN CANADA, thoroughly supervised yet 
unrestricted as to perfect freedom of A SEASON 
IN THE OPEN. The supervised camp idea has 
proved its worth to our American cousins, and 
Canadian parents interested in the most healthful, 
wholesome vacation possible for their children 
should write immediately for illustrated booklet 
of CAMP WESKAWENAAK FOR’ GIRLS» 
(situated at Petite Riviere, N.S.). (Miss) J. Edith 
Taylor, 125 Spring Garden Road, Halifax, N.S. 
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Best Books Published 


For Automobilists 


re: 


And Motorcyclists 


ne Pape Rete Te eee 


Five Complete and Distinct Works 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest values of their kind 
on the market 


Works are almost indispensable to— 
OWNERS. STUDENTS, OPERATORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN or REPAIRMEN. 


While technical, are Written in Simple Language. Practical and ‘convenient works of 
reference. Used as part of Standard Courses at leading Automobile Schools in the United 
States. Approved and recommended by many of the leading American motor car makers 
and their agents. This recommendation is a guarantee of the educational ‘value of 
these works. 


The A. B.C. of Motor Car Operation ................ 50c 
| The A. B.C. of Internal Combustion Engine, Mainten- 
. ance ‘and Repairs ic enveyia ie esis ste sie «0 eet tens 
| The A. B. C. of Magneto Ignition Systems ............ 15¢ 
, The A. B.C of Battery Ignition Systems.............. 25¢ 
| The A. B. C. of Aerial Navigation, a work that is 
Up-to-Date...) a Saal oi ea eee 50c 


(In this book, the Engineering Science as applied to Construction 
of Aerial Craft and the Escentiat Paaeales Governing Aviators are 
Summarized). 


Address all orders to 


W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher, Woodstock, Ontario 
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JULY, 1918 
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W.J. Taytor, Linmirep, Publisher, 
Woodstock, Ontario 


The Allcock, Laight and Westwood Co., Ltd., 


FISHING TACKLE MANUFACTURERS TORONTO 


Canadian 
Government 


oa Trout Maskinonge, 
aaa Dike, , Pickerel - 


" FISHING, CANOE TRIPS, CAMPING HUNTING += 


Zi 


P 


Lo 


in Northern Quebec 
Northern Ontario 


Canadian Virgin Wilds 


WRITE: 
F. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Sportsman's Guide, Cochrane, Ont., or 
C. K. HOWARD, 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
C. G. ORTTENBURGER, 
301 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


H. H. MELANSON, 
Pass. Traffic Mer., Moncton. N.B. . 
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VOLUME XX NUMBER 2. 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


Woodstock, Ontario, July 1918 


Publishers are warned nol fo reprint contents, wholly or in part, without full credit attached. 
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The Art of Making a Rifle Shoot Straight.......... 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE to any address in Canada, Great Britain or in the United States $1.50 


foreign countries 50c extra. Single copies 15 cts. All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


REMITTANCES should be made by P. O. or express money orders, bank checks or registered 


letters; if by check, exchange must be included. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 


addresses must be given. 


THE ADDRESS LABEL, shows the date to which subscription is paid. 
ADVERTISING RATES and sample copies sent on application. 
Communications on all topics pertaining to fishing, canoeing, yachting, the kennel, amateur 


hotography and trapshooting will be welcomed and published if possible. communications must 
accompanied by the name of the writer, not necessarily for publication, however. 


Rod and Gun in Canada does not assume any responsibility for, or necessarily endorse, any views 


expressed by contributors to its columns. 
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| FISHING will do for YOU what | 
the Army does for the Recruit | 


In bait casting, fly casting, 


é or almost any kind of fishing, you get the same exer- 
eise of the muscles of the side, back, abdomen, legs, arms and neck that you get in 
the Army and Navy “setting up” exercises? You also get the outdoor life. The air 


is ot clearer and more wholesome—less dust and smoke when you are out on the 
water. 


EAT FISH | 
s and save meat 
A and wheat. Catch 
| your own fish. 
Make your vaca- 
| tion patriotic. | 
Grow strong and 
healthy while you 
are saving food. 


O74 
Steel Fishing Rods 


are the best known rods in the 
world. More fishermen use 
them, more praise them. They 
catch more fish than any other 
rods. They have the right bal- 
ance, strength, elasticity and 
convenience to make them 
favored above all other rods. 
Your sporting goods dealer 
will show you “Bristol” fly 
rods, trolling rods, bait cast- 
ing rods, adjustable tele- 
scopic rods, silk wound De 
Luxe rods, muscallonge 
and tarpon rods—in_ fact 
a rod for any kind of 
A fishing They are all 
shown in the catalogue. 
Catalogue Mailed Free 


If your dealer doesn’t 
have what you want and 
doesn’t want to accom- 
modate you, you can 
buy direct of the factory 
at catalogue prices (plus 
a 3 per cent. war tax.) 
The Horton Mfg. Ce., 
32 Horton St., Bristol, 
Goan. 


and 


MEEK :3u2 trass REELS 


Any fisherman who knows fine 
reels knows that there are no 
others as fine as Meek. No one 
will eyen argue the question. Men 
are known by their fine dogs, fine 
horses, fine guns, fine cars—and 
by their Meek Reels. Prices run 
as low as $7.50. If your dealer 
cannot supply yeu, you can buy 
direct from us at catalogue prices 
plus a nominal war tax. 


Pacific Coast Brame 

Phil. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St, . 

San Francisco, - Cal. 


TRULY A FISHY TALE 


BONNYCASTLE DALE 


he Biological Department, Memoir 

71, collected by F. G. Speck tells 

a bigger yarn than I can, really 
one of the old folks’ tales’ handed 
down from father to son among the 
QOjibways. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the following tale, 
and many like it, are adaptations 
by native story tellers in the tribe 
of Jesuit Bible stories told beside 
their camping fires in the early days. 


THE GIANT PIKE 

“So these two boys used to play 
around, shooting bows and arrows 
for fun just as the Ojibwa boys do 
now. They used to play near a lake. 
Then their grandmother would say 
to them: ‘Don’t swim in that lake. 
There is a big pike In there and he 
might swallow you.’ The elder boy 
believed his grandmother, but the 
younger one did not, so one day 
while they were playing, the younger 
boy by mistake shot his arrow out 
into the lake. He could seeit floating 
on the surface so took off his clothes 
to swim out afterit. But his brother 
said: “You know what grandmother 
told you, the big pike might swallow 
you. Nevertheless the boy started 


to swim saying, ‘Kogamikow (swal- — 


lowed in the water) with each stroke 
that his arms took. When he called 
this out the big pike came and swal- 
lowed him. 

_ “His brother began~crying and 
ran back to his grandmother in the 
_ wigwam, saying: ‘My little brother 


1s Koga’miko (swallowed in the 
water). Then his grandmother 
began crying and the two were 
crying together. Soon after this they 
again set their night lines (a hook of 
bone set into a shank of wood tied to 
a small bait fish and anchored by a 
stone and buoyed up by two wooden 
floats). When they looked toward 
the lake three days later they saw 
the floats together and the boy 
said: “We have a fish’ and they 
paddled out and pulled in the line. 
At the end was a very large fish and 
they could see that his stomach was 
full of something. He was so large 
that they could scarcely pull nim 
into the canoe. However,they man- 
aged to get him in and then they 
paddled to the shore and dragged the 
fish to a place where they could 
conveniently clean it. They cut his 
belly and out jumped the younger 
brother. ‘I am scaled with the in- 
testines (nin-babe’has) he cried. ‘I 
am scaled, I’ve been here three days.’ 
He was already beginning to be 
digested. The grandmother was 
very glad to get her grandson back 
again. Thatis the end.” 


I have always hesitated to give 
my readers any of the folk-lore I 
have gathered about many a. distant 
camp-fire. The creation, the flood, 
the conception of the Virgin—all 
these, more especially the latter, 
bear the trademarks of the early 
missionaries, simple words suited to 


HE SEIZED THE KILLING STICK AND STRUCK AT THE HEAD 


simple minds, but I told yeu Mr. 
Speck’s tale to show there were 
great fish in the waters before our 
time, for I caught my largest “‘ginat 
pike’? or maskinonge in the season of 
1917. No, it had not swallowed an 
Indian lad, but if it had been a 
clever catcher it might have caught 
my heart for that organ almost 
jumped out. 

Ever since the ice had gone out we 
had been trying by all means to 
study the ‘longe in its native element. 
I have been used to studying fish 
in the clear waters of the coastal 
riversand in the translucent arms of the 
Pacific where during the whole tide 
one could study every action of 
every fish that passed beneath our 


rude floats. I well remember the 
clowns of this performance—the 
srebe, or divers as we commonly 


call them. It was ridiculous to see 
them with their bills poking inquis- 
itively under the rocks and pebbles 
on the bottom, fifteen feet below, all 


the while their feet above them 
were most vigorously kicking to 
keep them down. Once the three 
quarters of a minute was almost 


elapsed up they would come like a 
cork, straignt for our noses and 


water thyme, 


pop out buoyantly on the surface. 

But the water of these inland 
Ontario lakes is usually a bit muddy. 
Still we have seen hundreds of these 
great fish feeding, playing, mating, 
spawning. I always think of a shark 
when I see the long snout and glazed 
looking eyes of the maskinonge peer- 
ing out from some thick, green, 
weedy sedge. I know the fanning, 


balancing fins are keeping him delicate- 


ly poised and the great /caudal fin, 
the tail, is rea@y to urge the long, 
green, slimy body out upon the first 
passing, living thing. And remember 
to injure this slime as little as pos- 
sible when you return the smaller 
‘longe to the water, the removal of 
this cover-all, this strange mucous 
coat, allows all the parasites that 
infest fresh water to obtain a lodg- 
ment and breed ulcerous sores. _ ; 

As the weed beds neared tie 
surface of the lake in June the mask- 
inonge swam out from the 
and marshes and hid in the coontail, 
wild celery and the 
ever thinning ‘wild rice beds. It was 
possible, especially just after sunset, 
to paddle slowly along these beds 
and see the big maskinonge swimming 
out from cover in pursuit of the 


rivers... 


Tar Rese rte. 3! 


swarms of suckers and chub and 
shiners a swirl in the water, a swift 
turning motion and another live 
bait has disappeared down that dark 
cavern, to suffocate under pressure 
of the lining of the digestive tract. 
Closer to the marsh they were hidden 
in the true rushes and wapatcs and 
nut-grasses. Here, especially at 
sharp bends, these greedy fresh water 
sharks take up their solitary posts, 
refusing after the first mouthing and 
ejection every artificial lure. I knew 
ome old foxy chap years ago that 
lived at a bend in.dcep water and 
mouthed many a bait I offered him, 
escaping unscathed during the whole 
fishing season but, foolishly, one 
evening in late fall he was sw ming 
on the surface lazily urging his.prey 
to dart off and make the chase a bit 
more interesting, when a duck hunter 
came along and seeing a dark swim- 
ming object and evidently mistaking 
it for a wounded waterfowl he prompt- 
ly filled it full of number six and to 
his Z apshment retrieved a fine 


pig Ssh 

ow ‘comes the sixteenth of June, 
the opening day. The great jack 
pike as the maskinonge really is, 
are by now swimming along every 
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shore and island. The harried swarms 
of shiners have sought the shal- 
low warm waters and here the 
great fish pursue them and my main 
camp is right in the centre of this 
fishing ground. Having had no luck 
all morning I say to Laddie junior: 


“Well if you are going to take all 
any at lunch I'll just paddle along 
shore.’ 


Pushing my 16 foot Rice Lake 
canoe off I threw out a single copper 
Buffalo bait, made a short swift 
turn to get under way up the island 
and struck something. I knew it 
was not bottom although my bait 
was sinking swiftly and the strike 
was so powerful that it must be a 
huge chap. In rattled the paddle 
into the canoe and I gave one good 
healthy tug. Yes, thank you kindly 
that woke him up very much indeed 
as he started cff with the bait and 
line, not forgetting the canoe and 
me. The now thoroughly aroused 
fish, finding he could not swallow the 
first un-swallowable thing he had 
ever encountered, decided to take 
it away with him and he towed me 
in fine shape, luckily out into water 
about twelve feet deep. 


COMING IN! GOING OUT! 
LAKE IN THE CANOE—ALL OF THE BOY IN THE WATER 


REMARKABLE UPSET, ALL THE FISH AND NONE OF THE 


NOW, 


““Coo-ee!’? was all I had time to 
yell but as that is our danger call 
it brought the lad in a hurry. He 
has too much fish sense to advise 
another chap so he just stood there 
and enjoyed the scene. 

By this time the canoe was regular- 
ly and steadily following every mo- 
tion of the great thing below. I 
had not yet seen the fish. Now it 
turned and went shorewards, at a 
very good pace toc, considering the 
mouthful he had. I should think 
he could do two miles an hour bur- 
dened this way. As it was fully 
five minutes since I had hooked him, 
I just wondered what I had on. 
Suddenly he came up towards the 
light and I saw just along yellowish 
gleam in the water. “It’s a ’longe 
all right,’ Icried out. Now I began 
a wish for a shorter line and managed 

2 pul in a couple of yards, but he 
thé it all out and more too. He 
would have had a better chance on 
the long salmon rod but I am too 
busy to keep it rigged up, so I just 
hung cnto my hand line and he 
towed me some more. ‘Towards the 
ten minute period, the noble fish 
began to weaken. I slowly but 
surely headed him mv way and kept 
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LAND HIM! 


him coming. At last I saw the 
great greenish, silvery thing {UBER > 
at the end of ten feet of very stout — 
trolling line, and he kept my arm 
fully stretched I can tell you. Time 
after time I got him within striking 
distance and slid my hand down for 
the big Ojibway “‘killing stick,” but 
he always made me give him’ some 
line. Finally, as I feared I would 
lose him, I forced him right in at 


the end of a straight line and struck — 


at his plunging head, and hit it too. 
Poor thing I soon put it out of misery, 
but it was 1934 pounds of war time 
production. 
“Oh! Say! ‘called Laddie junior, 
“We never took a picture.” ; 
He was right. In the hurry and 


bustle of the fight I too often forget — 


the camera. ‘Never mind,” I told 
him,’? we can duplicate the scene.’ 
And this is how we did it. 

“We will, first of all, change 
places, you get into the canoe and 
I will go on the shore. Wait until 
I take the hooks out and make sure 
the big chap is out of all pain. I 
think I had better just tie the other 


end of the trolling line to a slit in 


his lower jaw, 


then you can’t hook — 
vourself.”’ sine 


. 


FINISH—THE LAD SLIPPED THE FISH OUT AND BROUGHT THE EMPTY 
DRY CANOE ASHORE 


We excnanged places and the lad 
pushed the canoe out into deep water 
and slid the great slimy body of the 
maskinonge over the gunwale, pulled 
it up, seized the killing stick and 
struck at the head—just as the 
Reflex curtain clanged. 


“Now! Land him,” I yelled. 


The boy pulled with might and 
main. I want you to very carefully 
notice the position in picture two, 
of the fish sliding over the gunwale. 
You will see that the lad is almost 
.overbalanced. Now came the sur- 
-prise of the summer. In slid the 
fish. I rapidly adjusted the camera 
and snapped the fish and boy again, 
and, as the curtain fell with that 


metallic “clang” I heard a _ great 
splash and saw Laddie junior in the 
water and tne empty canoe floating 
away from him! If you look closely 
at the picture you will find that he 
is completely overbalanced and is 
actually falling out. I had, unfor- 
tunately shot a moment too soon, 
at least I thought I had until the 
finished prints came back from Roy’s 
excellent studio in Peterborough, 
then I saw the time was correct—for 
the floating canoe held the fish and 
never a cupful of water—and good 
old Rice Lake held the venturesome 
kid. But how he-ever slid out of 
that canoe while the fish was sliding 
in, without shipping water puzzles 
me. 


—_—_— -<— 
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Bevvic 


“Oh it’s fine to get up in the 
mcrning 

In the good old summer time; 

At four or five or six o’clock, 

When the sun begins to shine, 

When the dew is dewin’ 


And the sun shines overhead——’” 
UESS that song hits it about 
Cc right. At least that particular 


part of it, hey? We often 
wonder how the ‘sun dodgers’ ever 
got it figured out that they were 
missing something unless they stayed 
up half the night two-thirds of the 
year and began their day about the 
time the birds are filling up on their 
third breakfast. 


Just can’t tell the tinsel from the 
real thing, that’s all. The old world 
was sure made a beautiful place— 
is a beautiful place, but man has 
made an awful mess of part of it. If 
you don’t believe us go take a peek 
at some of the big cities early in the 


WILLIAMS. 


morning, ‘long absut the time the 


‘sun dodgers’ are getting back home 
to rest up for the next night’s jam- 
boree and the people who slave, er 
starve, are just starting to work in 
droves. Yes siree, droves. Watch 
the subways spew them out any- 
where down town in New York. 
Watch the rush and crush when the 
ferries dump their loads over on 
Manhattan Island for the day’s work 
to begin, or shift to Chicago. There 
at ‘five or seven o’clock”’ the aroma 
from the stock yards is lying over 
all. Watch the crowds on a_ hot 
day come tumbling into the Loop 
to win their daily bread. “God 
made the country and man made 
the town.’’ No, we’re not knocking 
your place of abodé, Mr. City Man. 
Cities are wonderful in their way, 
but they don’t weigh enough when 
put in the balance with the country. 
Take your choice. Which makes 
for the happier life, the clang of a 


street. car gong or the whistle of 


“Tom Peabody” over there on the 
edge of the woods? 

No, you’re all wrong. This isn’t 
a sermon, it’s just a comparison 
and a back-to-nature story: 

Oh, it's fine to be up .in the 
morning in the good old summer 
time.” We're down here at the 
little boat-house, not a very elab- 
orate affair this boat-house but it 
has a flag-staff a top it and on the 
top o that at this moment sits a 
swallow, nicely balancing himself 
against the light breeze blowing off 
the lake. A big dragon fly swings 
in over the platform, his gauzy 
wings glinting in the bright sun. 
The swallow spies him and gives 
chase. Talk about your aeroplanes, 
sr the Huns’ baby killing Zeppelins, 
why these two make all the other 
air acrobats look tame! Such man- 
oeuvring! Why man alive, watch 
them dodge and duck. Between you 
and me we don’t believe this swallew 
is after anything to eat. It looks as 
though he wanted exercise, that’s 
what, and he is sure getting it. The 
swallow makes a dart and_ the 
dragon fly swerves to one side and 
as the swift bird gracefully turns and 
like an ‘arrow from a cross bow 
continues the pursuit, the big insect 
twisted, turned, volplaned, banked 
and was out of danger again in a 
second. 

We get the little old skiff afloat 
and row slowly -ver to the edge of 
the lily pads, casting as we go. 
Somewhere away out, over «n the 
far side of the lake we know there is 
a sand-bar and once able to locate 


PON ee en a tN 
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this we have located the feeding 
ground cf scme mighty fine bass. 
Pondering how best to go about 
this locating business and _ still 
casting without any reward for our 
efforts we are suddenly aware cf a 
something flying lcw over the water 
over toward the farther shore. 
Duck? No.. Hawk? Guess again. 
This time we hit it—a big blue 
heron. He’s closer now and sudden- 
ly he swings inshore a trifle and 
stretching down his gawky legs he 
lands square on that bar we've 
been looking for the last week. 
This bird on stilts straddles delib- 
erately along this lake as if he 
knew just where he was going and | 
what he was going after. We “mark 
down” the place which is about 
two hundred yards from the nearest 
point on the shore, and we have 
the exact spot where we line up the 
two birches and that old pine stub 
back a piece in the bush. Finding 
the bar will be a simple proposition. 
now. 

We're retrieving our last cast when 
there’s a swirl and a yank and our 
reel starts a-singing as a good-sized 
small-mouth does a double flip flop 
and tries his level best to bust 
things up generally. However, we 
carefully manoeuvre that bass along- 
side and—lose him within three feet 
ef the bait. 

We decide to do a bit of exploring 
and incidentally a bit of trolling. A 
spinner is substituted for our casting 
bait and we proceed. Half way down 
the lake there is a long stretch of 
rushes and in season brother ‘‘Mus- 
quash” builds his house here. Just 


how we can see a few old ones. The 
former owners’ hides are probably 
stretching now in some _ trapper’s 
cabin, or possibly they’re packed 
-away in some fur establishment. 
What the deuce is that in there? 
‘Two black objects rise and_ fall 
above the water. Occasionally 
there’s a tremendous. splash. We 
recall all the stories we ever heard 
of enormous muskallunge being caught 
in shallow water, of huge water 
snakes and what not, and believe 
me we Sure reel in that trolling line 
in double quick time. Little pardner 
sitting in the stern does the same. 
The splashing continues and once 
we caught a gleam of something of a 
yellowish tint. 


“Tf that’s asnake as big as_ that 
we're not going in there’’ says pard- 
ner, and I quite agree. 


-However, we paddle theskiff silent- 
ly as possible to the edge of the 
rushes, using the oars as_ paddles, 
and then proceed to push in° toward 
the spot of excitement. Say, what 
do you think? Two of the usliest 
orneriest snapping turtles you ever 
saw, one with his neck torn open, the 
other with a part of one claw-like 
foot chewed half off. These two 
repetiles, with a bulldog grip on each 
other, were rolling over and _ over 
making the mud and water fly. 
They paid not the slightest attention 
to the boat,, being two much 
interested in one another. We took 
adouble loop of our twenty-five 
foot test line and slipped it under 
one of the fighters off hind feet. 
We don’t know how many pounds 
of turtle there were there but one 
strand of the line parted and those 
two horny, bony, moss-backed sons 
-of Satan fell back into the lake half 
drowning us with a deluge of mud 
‘and water. At last they were alive 
to the fact that there were others 
on the job besides themselves and 
they let go their grips, the one with 
the torn neck going under the skiff 
and he of the mutilated foot striking 
out through the reeds in the direction 
of the lake at a surprising rate of 
speed. Carefully we pushed the boat 
to one side. We would capture 


one of them at least, 


turtle thought otherwise. 


bolted lakeward and was lost. Some 
old mossback he was. The gash 
in his neck evidently had not slowed 
him up one particle, judging by the 
way he lit out. < 

Well, we were plastered with mud 
and soaked to the skin. We were 
so wet that we decided to get back 
to the ledge and dry out. 

Did we get any fish that day? 
No son, we did not, 


but the big nm 
Evi- 
dently safety to him meant staying 
under that skiff, and stay underit he 
did, for some five minutes, and then 
as we were craftily working our 
boat into shallow water the turtle 


but we had a | 


bunch of simple little adventures — 


that always give a charm to these 
fishing -trips, a charm that gets 
right under the skin and stays with 
one. We like to bring in a record 
breaker or the Boss of the Big Pool 
occasionally. We can even enjoy 
coming home with epough for a 
good feed, but days like this last 
one, would you call them wasted 
days? I guess not. It’s a_ pity 
that the big majority don’t get out 
for more of just such and believe 
us there’ll be more join the out o’ 
doors crowd every year. Some of 
the boys ‘over there’ that never 
camped out in their lives, perhaps, 
before they hit the army. Why 
say, when that horde of Huns are 
cleaned up we'll have mere sports- 
men to deal with than ever. 


“Oh it’s fine to get up in the 


morning in _the good _ old 
summer time,’—and_ go _ fishin’; 
catching fish is only incidental. Ever 


remember the long ago dewy mora- 
ings when you travelled down the 
road, the sun-warmed dust bursting 
up ticklish like between the toes of 
your bare feet, an alder pole over 
your shoulder, furnished with a cot- 
ton or-linen line, a few extra ‘bait’ 
hooks stuck in your hat and perhaps 
the angle worms were just carried 
loose in your pocket? At any rate 
your heart was thumping big in 
anticipation of the string of fish 
that would fall prey to your marvel- 
lous skill with hook and line. 


Wn SS 


ALONG THE MAGNETAWAN 


AFTER BASS AND PICKEREL IN THE LAKE 


w. S. 


the mindofthe fisherman. Where 
shall I go this time? I took a sport- 
ing chance whenI had a spare week 
and although knowing nothing of 
the ground, selected Doe Lake, a few 
miles south of Burk’s Falls. The 
Magnetawan river runs out of the 
little lake but my enthusiastic friend 
and I found the river unprofitable. 
A few greedy perch were a poor reward 
fer our trouble and we turned our 
attention to the lake. It was quite 
a voyage of discovery when on a 
beautiful July morning we set out, 
like the poor but honest lad in fairy 
tales. to seek our piscatorial fortunes. 
The smaller area of water is a 
fascinating sheet, timbered to the 
water's edge with second growth 
in varying tints oi green, shaded from 
brilliant emerald to the gloomier and 
darker tones of spruce and hemlock. 
While not oblivious to the beauty 
of the scenery we were naturally 
anxious to get some fish and while 
I rowed the comfortable beat, built 
on something like the lines one sees 
in Norway, my partner slipped a 
Devon minnow over the side and 
it was not long before the singing 


Te same query arises every year in 


of the reel indicated a strike. It 


was Mr. Pickerel number one, a poor 
fighter but still with some kick and 
vim in him. When I slipped the 
net under his writhing body I said 
to myself “there must be something 
more and better in this little bay.” 
There was not, however, and as a 
matter of fact -pickerel were the 
spoils of the first day. Still we had 
lingering hope of bass and on the 
following morning we determined 
to go further afield—or afloat, to be 
more accurate. When it came time 
for lunch we selected a large and flat 
rock and while loafing and eating I 
made a longish cast with a worm 
baited hook. In a few minutes the 
float bobbed like a debutante at a 
Court presentation and I was fast 
to a large and lusty bass who fought 


CAMPBELL 


with the vigor of his tribe until I 
had him landed. This was the begin- 
ning of our luck and my vis-a-vis 
was greatly elated. 

Taking toll as we went along, 


-bass and pickeret were duly in receipt 


of what they call in Ireland “the 
priest,” or the order ef the knock. 
Pushing on we came to the big lake, 
rowing through a miniature canon, 
narrowing to the greater sheet of 
shining water. It was a lovely scene 
full of striking contrasts in color and 
beauty, a picture to be remembered 
forever and more particularly re- 
called in the grime and bustle of a 
big city. The glancing sunlight 
through the trees irradiated in daz- 
zling sheen little clearings, making 
them almost a poet’s dream and not 
a sound broke the stillness, the Sab- 
batic calm of the noontide, except 
the noisy telegraphing of an indus- 
trious woodpecker, who hammered 
away as if his life depended on his 
labors. 

Quartering along this lovely reach 
we creeled a few bass and pickerel 
and when we went ashore for a rest 
and a comfortable smoke, the biggest 
fellow of the day rewarded us as we 
were making the landing. He was 
indeed a lusty and vcracious bass, 
full of ginger and most unwilling 
to give in. I passed the rod to my 
partner, who handled him like a 
fisherman of parts and was not a 
little proud when the prize came 
aboard. One day was very much 
like another in regard to the sport 
we experienced. Bass and pickerel 
were all.that we could get and tne 
flies at this time cf year were too 
lively to make trout fishing in the 
neighboring small streams worth 
borthering about. But the beauty 
of these northern waters is indes- 
cribable. The sluggish and brown- 
colored waters of the Magnetawan 
threw into bold relief the vari-colored 
tints of foliage fringing the banks 
and the eye was constantly delighted 


ROL 


by ever-changing vistas, charming 
and kaleidoscopic in their garb of 
summer. ~ 
_ But a day that shall ever live in 
“memory is the one on which we 
travelled to Burk’s Falls and took 
the little river steamer on the Mag- 
-metawan as far as the town of that 
name. A tortuous and_ sinuous 
stream, it seemed at times as if the 
bow must bite into the bank as we 
steamed along. Magnificently tim- 
bered banks rejciced the eye; color 
 rioted in the luxuriance of wild flowers 
on the grassy »pen spaces while the 
sky was daintily flecked with mack- 
erel backed clouds at one arc of the 
expanse and with dense masses of 
-cumuli at another. A high cliff 
at one point was in wonderful con- 
trast to the flatness of the country 
~ through which we had passed and later 
we entered Lake Cecebe, flanked with 
meadows, flecked with splashes of 
_ gold and crimson. 
As we passed pretty islets, har- 
boring summer cottages, there were 
evidences of Titanic and excoriating 
_ fingers on the reck formations. Som- 
bre greens attempted to dominate 
one’s sense of color but thrusting 
_ through this tone were all the colors 
of the rainbow as Nature herself 
seemed to rebel at the continuity 
of tone and urged brighter hues frcm 


every vantage point on wave washed > 
pceint and tree fringed “landing.” 
The narrows at times reminded one 
of the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape 
Breton, while the sunlight playea 
on the surface of the water so that 
the mest charming effects greeted 
the eye. It was indeed a glorious 
day, a never to be forgotten exper- 
ience. At Magnetawan, where we 
lunched and waited for the steamer 
in the evening, fhe picture was 
typical of these north Ontario lumber 
towns. Here I bought a_ weird- 
looking minnow to replace the lost 
Devon and next day after we had 
motored to Katrine from Burk’s 
Falls, having missed’ the evening 
train, it did notable execution among ~ 
the pickerel, although bass would 
not look at it. 

Fishermen are saying now that 
railways and steamers are making 
sport too accessible and that one. 
must pusa still further afield in order ~ 
to enjoy the wild in its pristine fresh- 
ness and beauty, but there are still 
many spots easily reached whose 
charm and beauty have not been 
exhausted and contaminated and a- 
long the Magnetawan the lover of 
nature and the fisherman can still 
find much that appeals alike to his 
sporting instinct and his eye for the 
beautiful. ‘ 
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LOCH ALVA’S CALL TO AN OLD 


TIMER 


A. S. COSGROVE 


ITTING in my = arm chair 
S watching the sputtering fire die 
out in the grate, I found my 
mind wandering back to the days, 
when with younger blood coursing 
through my veins, I was wont to look 
to the forest and streams for my 
pleasure and pastime; and being an 
old timer, perhaps a few lines would 


not be amiss. : 


It was on‘the lakes and streams of 
New Brunswick that I spent the most 
joyful days of my life and it 1s of 
these I will write.. My first trip to 
New Brunswick was unexpected. A 
friend of mine persuaded me that 
there was no place like this province 
for the true sport, and that if I did 
not leave Boston with him the follow- 
ing day I would miss the treat of my 
life, consequently the following night 
found us asleep in the Pullman. car 
dreaming of camp fires, trout and 
bear. When we awoke we found 
ourselves already in New Brunswick, 
and just had time to dress, wash and 
breakfast, when the train slowed 
down at Westfield Beach, and we 
transferred from our Pullman to a 
conveyance called a Buckboard. Here 
my friend had a surprise for me for I 
soon found that instead of two our 
party consisted of two other gentle- 
men, their wives anddaughters. After 
loading our baggage on one buckboard 
and us on another, we started for 
Loch Alva, a drive of six miles over a 
road that for the most part was 
crosslaid with poles, and as_ the 
waggon bumped over this the woods 
rang with good natured jokes and 
laughter. 


I have always remembered the 
feeling of delight which came over 
me when we emerged from the deep 
woods onto the open gravel beach of 
Loch Alva where the stream from the 
Robin Hood and Little John empty 
into their bigger brother with a 
eae and roar that was a delight 
to all. 


At the beach we were met by a 
guide whose name I do not recall, a 
huge man he was who seemed to have 
the power of a giant. 

After a three-mile row down th 
lake, past sandy beach and gravelly 
bar, each one lovelier than the other 
we arrived at the camp, or rather, I 
might say Club House, which was 
owned by a club of Boston men of 
which my friend was a member. 
Everything here was perfect, boats, 
canoes, ice house, big fireplace, cot 
beds with lots of* blankets, which 
were needed here, though New York 
and Boston were meantime swelter- 
ing in the heat. 

Across the cove, from our club- 
house was the sporting lodge of Mr. 
Cobb of Boston. Here as at the club 
house was a sportsman’s paradise. 
Nestled in a birch grove with a gravel 
beach in front, it was a spot to make 
a man’s heart glad. 

From this cove trails radiated 
through thick wood and rocky ravine 
to many smaller lakes and streams, 
any one of wnich yielded its quota of 
speckled beauties. One of these 
lakes, the Labrador, was my friend’s 
favorite, and the next morning after 
an early breakfast we set forth, arriv- 
ing at the lake just as the first breeze 
stirred the first ripple into action. 
Sitting on a flat rock (apparently 
built for the purpose)—we landed 
some of the most perfect specimens of 
trouthood it has been my pleasure 
to see.. This lake, like most of its 
neighbors, was a paradise in itself, 
bold, rocky shores with here and 
there a sandy beach, and thickly 
wooded hills or rocky crags as a back- 
ground. 

Each morning we started on a new 
trail for a new lake, sometimes the 
whole party going together, the ladies 
enjoying themselves equally as much 
as-the men. Sunday found us well 
tanned, a few sunburned and all ready 
for a rest; however, everyone wanted 
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to see a newspaper, so the guide and 
I started for civilization. The guide 
thought we could secure papers at a 
little back settlement about half way 
out to the village; in this we were not 
disappointed. One of the four homes 
in the lonesome little settlement 
showed signs of refinement unusual 
in such spots. A _ beautiful cedar 
hedge on either side of the road made 
a nice walk from the waggon road to 
the house, flowers already in bloom 
clustered around the doors, and on a 
rustic seat enjoying their fragrance 
and his pipe, satthe owner, a Mr. 
Caulfield, who gladly gave us his late 
papers and invited us to remain for 
lunch. This invitation was so warmly— 
seconded by his wife who like the 
home, showed every sign -f refinement 
_ that we gladly accepted and I soon 
found that’ our host was a scholar of 
no mean order, discussing any topic 
in a most intelligent and interesting 
manner. I remember introducing 
astronomy into the conversati:n, that 
being one of my strong points, but 
soon found that my knowledge was 
of the kindergarten species compared 
to his. He gave me a book on the 
subject, which he said was of no 
further use to him and perhaps it 
wasn’t for he knew it from cover to 
cover. The guide told me his advice 
on legal matters was sought in pre- 
ference to a lawyer’s by people 
living in Westfield, and I have 
wondered why he should remain in 
the wilderness. But this is getting 
away from my story. 


On our way back to the lake we 
visited one of the guide’s bear traps 
and to our great surprise found Mr. 
Bear waiting for us much against his 
will and looking very defiant. The 
guide had nothing with him buta 32 
revolver and creeping up as close as 
he dared, he drewa bead for bruin’s 
eye. I was surprised to see how still 
the bear kept while we were moving 
around him, scarcely moving ahair, 
he simply kept his eye on the guide, 
whom he evidently knew was his 
source of danger. One shot was 
sufficient and Mr. Bear was no more. 
We did not wait to skin him, but I 
have a suspicion that the guide broke 
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the Sabbath by returning that night, 


as the following morning we found the 
hide nicely stretched on the side of 
the ice house, and it is nowserving 
as a rug in front of me. 


Our outing was a huge success and 
each June found us on Loch Alva 
until fire destroyed the buildings. 
After that I did not again visit Loch 
Alva until seven years ago, to find 
that the fire fiend had again been at 
work destroying the whole country 
for miles and miles, changing the 
green of the hills to a graveyard of 
ghostly rampikes through which the 
wind was moaning and sighing as 
though in sympathy for my great 


sorrow. Even the lakes looked sad, - 


with their shores sentineled by a 
hundred army corps of barkless ram- 
pikes looking grey and ghostly in the 
moonlight. 


With no partridge drumming, no 


whip-poor-will calling, no ow! hooting ~ 


(they too having become a victim of 
the careless match) the whole country 
seemed but a shadow of its former self 
and with a heavy heart I bade good 
bye to, as I thought ,a lost Paradise. 
Not so. Last fall the call of Loch 
Alva again became so insistent that, 
although I am no longer young and 
like my fire beginning to “sputter 
out,”’ I had to obey the call and to my 
delight found a vast change. The 
ghostly rampikes had become a vic- 
tim of the winter winds and above 
their grave has risen a _ beautiful 
growth of birch, maple and cherry, 
their different shadesof autumn leaves 
reflected in the lake making a picture 
beyond description. The moose and 
deer have returned in great numbers, 
the partridge again drums cn the log, 
the whip-poor-will calls to his mate 
and the owl hoots in the tree and while 
the club house is gone and the chim- 
ney alone stands as a grim sentinel 
over the ruins of Mr. Cobb’s lodge, 
other camps of a more humble nature 
are nestled among the groves, show- 
ing that nature has readjusted her- 
self and that Loch Alva will reign in 
her old splendor, when I, like the fire 


in my grate, have sputtered out. ~ 


But here’s hoping that the coming 
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"boys and girls may hie to the lakes 
and streams in increasing numbers as 
the years go by. The boy or girl who 
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turns to nature’s play grounds for 
will not go far 
astray. 


A FISHING TRIPON THE NORTH 
3 SHORE 


NIMROD 


“Ting a ling a ling.” 

“Hello!” 

“Ts that you Tommy? 
go. Whoelseisin the party? Mack 
eh? Good. Ill catch the 10.10 
train this evening. You'll look after 
the eats eh?”’ 

10.10 p.m. found the station plat- 
form~ crowded with nimrods bound 
for a week end outing after the wily 
trout, and Tommy (he of the habitant 
accent) and Mack were awaiting me 
on my arrival with broad grins and 
anxious inquiries as to fly oil, as it 
was June and the little pests were 
abroad in countless millions. 

Making ourselves comfortable in 
the smoking compartment. Tommy 
soon had the air ruined for human 
use, by lighting his old wood burner 
and performing the operation, as he 
termed it of ‘fogging up.” In fact, 
one old gentleman, who had been 
reading his paper and enjoying a 
comfortable smoke, coughed a couple 
of times, changed his seat, and then 

_with a final glare removed himself 
from the compartment. A ride of 
one hour brought us to our jumping 
off place, a small summer colony on 
the shores of a picturesque Northern 
Lake across which we had to proceed 
to reach the trail to our fishing lodge, 
on another small lake among the 
hills. Securing the services of ““Hans’’ 
as a boatman we were soon landed 
on the opposite shore where our 
‘hike’ through the woods commenced. 

Jack-o-lanterns, consisting ofvan- 
dles fastened inside almost any old 
tins available, were produced, and 
away we started, Tommy in the lead. 
The trail, even in the daylight is 
none too gocd, but at night, to one 


Sure Ill 


unaccustomed —to its vagaries, it 
is a fearsome and wonderful operation 
to follow the many windings and 
turnings. The first half mile lay for 
the most part through an old burn, 
and has a persistent upward trend 
ending in a hill of perhaps 100 feet 
in height, up which the narrow path 
zig-zags and twists like a goat trail. 
Upon reaching the top, Tommy, 
whose legs are short, persisted in 
calling a halt, so a rest of a few mom- 
ents ensued, during which time Tom- 
my again attacked the old pipe. 
The cool night breeze with its odor 
of fresh green things, (Tommy sitting 
to leeward} soon cooled our brows 
and, shouldering our packs again, we 
were away on the last lap of the 
trail to camp. From this point 
on the path led us through a burned 
country through which the second 
growth birch, poplar and cherry is 
again springing up. At one point 
the trail makes a sharp ascent to the 
banks of a small creek which the 
industrious beaver have dammed, 
making a pond of some extent, 
necessitating a detour. Here, Tom- 
my who was some few feet ahead 
suddenly disappeared, light and all. 
Coming to the spot at which his 
light had last been seen we -waited 
a moment on the edge of a sharp 
drop in the path. Soon a rustling 
sound below drew our attention and 
flashing our lanterns down, we could 
see Tommy with his packsack astride 
his neck and feet uphill, vainly trying 
to extricate himself from a raspberry 
bush. Seeing our lights he called 
up “Watch out Joe, she’s trip his 
foot on dam big hele.’ After a 
careful examination he declared him- 
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self sound of limb. but refused to 
lead the way any longer saying he 
would do something once, “but she’s 
only got one neck.’ From now on 
the going was rather rough, but soon 
_ the glimmer of water among the trees 
ahead announced that the hard work 
was over and our destination reached. 
From where the trail reached the 
lake, it was only afewmoments’ tramp 
to the log cabin, nestling below a 
protecting cliff on the west end of 
the lake. As the last occupants 
had left a supply of dry wood inside 
it was the work of a few moments 
_only to get a fire started in the cook 
stove, and soon the delicious odor 
of coffee filled the air. The inner 
man satisfied, packs were unrolled 
and we all rolled into the bunks 
filled with fresh balsam boughs. No 
trouble about sleeplessness tonight, 
and with hopes for the morrow in- 
fluencing our dreams all was ‘soon 
still except for the regular breathing 
of three tired but happy nimrods. 


Tommy had us out at five am. 
with a wild yell that it was “daylight 
on the swamp” and that the trout 
were trying to get out of the lake 
after us. I had volunteered to cook 
breakfast but after frying a pile 
of bacon and eggs that I considered 
would feed an army Mack, insisted 
it was not enough, and I had to go 
back at it again, but at last all were 
filled to capacity and away we went 

with all equipment aboard in the 
Iron Duke, our punt. Paddling slow- 
ly along a rocky shore Tommy soon 
had a strike and landed a fine trout 
of about a pound weight after a 
wicked fight of five minutes. Mack 
was the next lucky one, and although 
his fish was not so large as the first 
one, there was a smart battle before 
we had him in the landing net. I 
had been using flies and the others 
live minnows, but after half an hour 
without a strike I decided they did 
not care for my lures so switched to a 
“Devon.” We had moved slowly 
along and anchored on a 
bar with some five or six feet of 
water under our keel. Tommy had 
caught another fine large trout and 
Mack two smaller ones. On my 


second cast with the ‘“‘Devon” I felt 
a fierce jerk, and knew I had scme- 
thing good on the business end of 
my line. Ina second or two he came 
to the surface with a rush, and Tom- 
my gave a yell of joy. “By Gosh 
Joe she’s good wan.” Mr. trout had 
me guessing for a time, and took 
out about one hundred feet of line 
before I stopped him. Slowly-reeling 
in I had regained some fifty feet be- 
fore he started away again on a 
wild career. Slowly but surely the 
weight began to tell and after many 
weaker rushes he gradually allowed 
himself to be netted and brought 
safely into our clutches: What beau- 
tiful markings he had, and how firm 
and fine the muscular flesh. The 
weight was not so much in com- 
parison with those caught in some 
of the streams of the Nepigon region, 
but good enough to satisfy an ordinary 


mortal—just three pounds, but three ~ 


pounds of life and sinew. It seemed 


almost too bad to kill such a beau- - 


tiful fish. 


The sun having risen to a good 
height, we decided it was a little 
bright and warm for further angling 
so hied us back to camp for a rest 
and smoke. During the early after- 
noon we climbed the cliff back of 
the camp and received for our pains 
a beautiful view of the country to the 
south and east. Far in the distance 
could be seen Thunder Bay, on the 
north Lake Superior, and here and 
there a small lake dropped in between 
the hills, almost all containing trout, 
some both trout and bass. At our 
feet lay the lake on which the camp 
was situated, looking like a crescent 
of diamonds with the sunlight spark- 
ling on its small wavelets, while 
below the surface lurks the biggest 
one of all that I am hoping some day 
to land. 


The evening fishing proved the 
best as the trout were rising to flies, 
the Silver Doctor and Brown Hackle 
being the favorites. No large fish 
were brought to the landing net, 
but none of them were less than a 
pound, and we had eight of these. 
At 9.30 the shadows were becoming 
very black so as everyone was sat- 


4 ‘isfied, the anchor was lifted and we 


were away for camp. 

Mack had a pleasant surprise for 
us on our arrival, =omething that 
usually makes the heart of man glad- 
den after a hard but joyous day’s 
fishing. It comes in a bottle and 
has a large black label with the name 
Kilmarnock in a prominent place. 
It took Tommy some time to yell 
“When?” as Mack tilted the afore- 
said receptacle, but he did not have 
much on the cther two at that. 

We built a fire outside the camp and 
sat round and told yarns and enjoyed 
my lady Nicotine for an hour or so 
before ciimbing into the fragrant 
boughs for another night’s repcse. 

As our train left at 9.30 am. 
we were up and about at 5 a.m. 
to enjoy the last breakfast in camp 
in comfort without having to hurry 
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at the last moment on the trail in. 
The day proved a beautiful one, and 
promised a warm party before the 
station was reached unless we took 
our time on the trail. 

Leaving a pile of dry wood and 
kindling in the camp and all the 
dishes washed and stacked away, we 
regretfully closed up and bade good- 
bye to our forest home. The tramp 
back was delightful, and, being for the 
most part down hill, was made in 
good time and allowed us plenty of 
time to call on a few envious friends 
at the summer colony, and display 
our trophies. As we neared Port 
Arthur on our return, thespoils were 
divided and we went our varius 
ways to home, a tub, and work, until 
the phone should ring again and that 
cheery voice ask if I thought the 
fish would bite next week. 


THE QUAIL SICKNESS 


EDWARD T. MARTIN 


For the past year or two, upland game, 
particularly quail has had a hard time of it 
the country over, the trouble being not so 
much from man and his gun as from the storms 
of winter in the north and in the south and 
west, the quail disease, which also in a less 
degree perhaps affects the grouse family. 

This sickness is wonderfully fatal where 
attempts are made to raise quail in captivity 
and from necessity ground once devoted to 
poultry is used. 

It is really a chicken disease but while 
barn yard fowl continually carry the germs 
with them they are either immune, else strong 
enough to throw the disease off without ill 
effect. No cure has been discovered, no 
means of checking the sickness when it once 
appears in a pen of quail. Various remedies 


have been used that for a time promised well, 
but in the end the result was always the same, 


the quail died. Ground used by poultry 
holds the infection for years; even wild quail 
seeking food in a farmer’s barn yard contract 
the sickness and carry it to their kind in the 
brush and hills where its effect may be noticed 
by the occasional finding of a bunch of feathers 
and bones, all remaining of what was once a 
quail and the disappearance of the birds from 
locations where there should be many and 
there has been no shooting to thin them out. 
On a game farm the results of the disease 
are more apparent among young birds, those 
feathered, than with the old. In some places 
these partly grown birds have died by dozens 
at a time when the game farmer was con- 
gratulating himself upon having made a 
success of his quail raising. They do not 
waste away and die slowly as do the old ones, 
but die almost before giving any evidence of 
sickness. Well at night, dead in the morning. 
Out of fifty or sixty sometimes not one escap- 
ing. This too when the ground had been 
cropped for several years since used for chieck- 
ens and every effort made to disinfect it, 
but the germs lived and the quail died, which 
puts a damper on quail raising and is why at 
present so few game farmers are attempting 
it, and also why in places the wild quail are 
decreasing so rapidly. 
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AMERICANS IN CANADA. 


WILLIAM J. MUNRO 


n the twenty-first day of August, 
a party of four comprising Mr. Ed 
Cummins and son William, Mr. 
Metzendorf and myself, all ardent 
fishermen, left Chicago for what is 
rightly named Fisherman’s Paradise, 
though it is called Canada. In my 
opinion there is nothing to compare 


with the deep quiet pools or sparkling 


sunlit streams of Canada. And fish? 
_ Well, is there any place where they 
are more abundant or where they 
taste better? 

We made our exit from this work- 
a-day world via the Northwestern 
Railway, arriving in Sault Ste. Marie 
after an all night ride and, after hav- 
ing had our baggage examined, etc., 
we bought our grub and waited im- 
patiently for morning. We left early 
in the morning by horse and wagon, 
arriving at our haven, about thirty- 
five miles north of the Soo, at 5 p. m. 

We took no cook with us and each 
one was expected “‘to do his bit’’ and 
it devolved on me to make the first 
fire and cook supper, while the others 
put up the tent. 

We turned in early that night so 
that we could get an early start in the 
morning, being determined to get all 
the ‘‘whales”’ in the vicinity. Though 
it had been very warm in Chicago 
when we left, it was very cold in the 
tent and we realized we would have 
to change things a trifle. 

In the morning we looked around 
and finally found an old log cabin 
partially filled with hay and my sug- 
gestion that we make it our resting 
place evenings was adopted instanter. 
We named it “‘Hotel de Olson” for the 
man who owned it, and it sure was 
a god-send. 

After having breakfasted we divided 
our party in two and started for the 
first day’s fishing. Metz. and I went 
to a trout stream and the others went 
up the river away. We were having 
fairly good luck, having caught about 
twenty trout of good size, when 
Be itenly on looking around there 
was no sign-of Metz. I started to 
look for him and in my excitement 


lost the stream and we were both lost. 
It is impossible to describe the feeling 
that came over me when I knew I was 
lost in that wild country where one 
might wander for days to say nothing 
of the wild animals that might be 
encountered. Istarted, however, and 
though the brambles and underbrush 
left me very little of my clothes I 
finally hit a deer trail and following 
that arrived at camp about 9 o’clock 
with no further mishap, though at 
one time I was badly scared at what 
I thought was a bear, and which 
turned out to be two innocent deer. 
Metz. had not arrived and though 
tremendously worried we decided 
we could do nothing until morning. 
At daybreak we were up and out 
looking for Metz. and found him 
about 11 o’clock. He said he was 
“all in’ and he looked it. He had 
had presence of mind enough to make 
a fire and had eaten the fish he had 
caught the previous day. After a 
few hours’ rest he was all right and 
as pert as the rest of us, but I don’t 
think either of us will ever forget 
that little experience. 


The next day we started down the 
river and we had a very successful 
catch, consisting of muskies, pike 
and black hass. The young boy 
caught the largest bass, it weigning 


MR. CUMMINS, SON WILLIAM, MR. METZEN- 
DORF. 
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rer five pounds, and was very proud 


“YOURS TRULY” PREPARING APPETIZING 
DINNER. 


morning, however, Ed. said that in 
the night some animal had awakened 
him by licking his face. He thought 
it was a bear and considered it good 
policy to lie still. We laughed ‘at 
him, but on looking around we dis- 
covered all our bacon and bread gone 
and saw large tracks around outside. 
After that it was a case of fish and 
keep on fishing or go hungry. 

There is a gentleman up there by 
the name of Bob Robinson, whom 
we have the good fortune to call 
friend, and a more jolly and good- 
hearted fellow it would be hard to 
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find. He is a clean sportsman at 
all times and always ready with a 
helping hand. 


Bob, Ed. and myself decided to 
try another stream in the mountain 
and we came home that night with 
as fine a mess of speckled trout as 
you would care to look upon, and 
during the remaining days we visited 
several streams’ in the vicinity and 
had the usual good luck at all times. 
As we had only two weeks to spend 
in Canada we were compelled to 
curtail our intended jaunts, and 
much too. soon for all of us, we said 
goodbye to Bob and hied us back to 
old Chicago to wait and dream of 
the fish we would get the next year. 


LEFT TO RIGHT “YOURS TRULY,” SON 
WILLIAM. METZ, MR. PYETTE, BOB 


Mr. Hugh Mackenzie, Assistant General 
PassengerAgent of the Pacific Steamship 
Company, now of San Francisco and formerly 
of Woodstock, Ont. wrote some time ago 
to Roa and Gun giving some particulars 
of conditions in the state in which he now 
resides. He says: “The duck and quail 
shooting season is in full swing and the 
veriest amateur experiences little trouble 
in getting a bag to feel proud of. In the 
rice growing sections of this state the ducks 
have increased to such an extent as to ser- 
iously threaten the rice crops, and the rice 


interests are now advocating an open season 
throughout the year, also demanding that 
the shooting preserves be thrown open to the 
public, but I hardly think they will gain 
their point as there is strong opposition 
to this. Personally I consider a rice fed 
duck about as fine a delicacy as one may 
ask for. If you happen’ to make a visit 
to this section during the fall or winter 
months I intend to find out whether or 
not your hunting abilities are in keeping 
with some of the stories I read in your mag- 
azine.” 


LOST IN NEW BRUNSWICK WOODS. 


Cc. B, FISHER. 


AS I lost? No, I was at Deer 
Lake, the camp was lost. I 
had gone with two companions, 
Mr. F. F. Bell of St. John, N.B. and 


on Mr. R. J. Selfridge, of New York, on 
a hunting-fishing trip to Parker Lake, 
situated in the New Brunswick woods, 


about thirty-five miles from St. John. 

We went part way by steamer, on 
the St. John River, then chartered a 
horse, an express wagon and a driver 
who knew the way to Parker Lake. 

We drove several miles over a 
rough road, and the last ;few miles 
we covered on foot, through the 
woods. 

As we had not been to the lake 
before, we were obliged to have our 
Suide accompany us all the way. 

We reached the lake about noon 
and at once had dinner. 

Before leaving us to return home, 
our guide told us that if we found the 
fishing poor, we could go and try 
Deer Lake, which he said was ahout 
two miles away and pointed out the 
general directicn. 

He also mentioned that there was 


an old boat on the lake, and the re- 


mains of an old camp on the shore. 

That afternoon was spent in fishing 
Parker Lake, with poor success. 

We tried again early the next 
morning, but found the trout few 
and far be.ween. 

We felt that if we were at Deer 
Lake, we would get some fish, so 
decided tc have an early dinner and 


‘try to find it. 


My friend Bell and I took our guns, 
while brother Selfridge carried a 
couple of fishing rods. 

Thus equipped, we started over 
the hills in search of Deer Lake. 

When we thought we had gone far 
enough to have reached the lake, we 
mounted a hill and sent Brother 
Selfridge up a tree to report on the 
surrounding country. 

From his lookeut, he reported, no 
sign of the enemy, or the lake either. 

We reamed around through the 
woods for a while and then our friend 


Bell was sent aloft to=the ‘“‘crow’s 
nest.” 

We had either come closer to the 
lake, or he was possessed of a greater 
range of vision or a better periscope, 
for he quickly announced the lake 
visible to the West. 

A short walk brought us to the 
water’s edge, where the fishing rods 
were soon fitted up. 

We were unable to find any trace 
of the boat, neither did we see the-. 
old camp, but we managed to wade 
out to a large rock, from which we 
were able to fish off in deep water. 

Through the greater part of the 
afternoon, we took turns fishing, but 
did not see a fish. 

We decided to go back to camp 
and return next morning, prepared 
to build a raft. 


The walk back te camp was accom- 
plished without much _ difficulty, 
where we had supper and gathered 
up all the old nails we could find, 
with which to build the raft. 

Bright and early next morning we 
started, with an axe, a handful of 
rusty nails, twe fishing rods, a gun 
and some grub. 


I always did like hunting better 
than fishing, so I thought the other 
two could do all the fishing and I 
would do all the hunting. 

Brother Seltridge carried the rods 
and grub, friend Bell the axe and 
nails, and I carried my gun. 

Our tramp to the lake was unevent- 
ful until we had climbed the last hill 
and were gcing down the other side, 
which sloped to the water, when we 
flushed a couple of partridges. 

I shot one of the birds and started 
to look for the other. 

My companions waited a few min- 
utes, and then as we were close to 
the lake they said they would gc on 
down and start the raft and I could 
come down when I got ready. 3 

After hunting for some time, with- 
out finding any trace of the other 
partridge, I strolled down the hill 
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toward the lake to see how the raft 
was coming along. 

When I reached the foot of the 
hill, I was much surprised to find that 
the lake was not there. 

I knew in a moment what I had 
done. In hunting for the partridge, 
I had unconsziously climbed over 
the top of the hill and had gone down 
on the wrong side. 

I at once tramped back up over 

the hill again and down the opposite 
side, only to find no lake there. 

My troubles had commenced. The 
country -was all hills, nothing but 
hills, and they all looked alike. 

I thought I knew where I had gone 
astray. I had been climbing up and 
down the wrong hill. 

- Selecting what I thought was the 
right hill, I went over the top of it 
and down the other side. 

Nearing the bottom, I was much 
relieved to see the blue water of the 
lake showing through the trees. 

Pushing my way through some 
scrubby growth near the water, I 
stepped out on the gravelly shore. 

My first impulse was to pinch my- 
self, to see if I were awake or dream- 


ing. : e x 
What lake was it? It was not 


the one we had fished the day before. 
I had never seen it before in my life. 

A short distance from me was a 
boat and the remains of an old camp. 

What our guide had told us, all 
came back to me now. This then 
was Deer Lake. 

I was very much pleased to think 
I had found the lake, even if it was 
by accident. 

I smiled as I thought of my two 
friends laboriously building a raft 
on the wrong lake. 

All I had to do now, was find my 
companions and bring them with 
their fishing tackle to the right lake. 

From where I stood, I was able 
to get a very good view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Over across and about half a mile 
beyond the lake in front of me, was 
a flat depression, which I thought 
must be the location of the lake on 
a my companions were building 
a raft. 
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_ The boat close to me was full of 
water and it was a considerable dis- 
tance to walk around the lake. I 
figured I could bail the water from the 
boat, and row across the lake, quicker 
than I could walk around. 

Finding an old tin can, I set to 
work bailing out the boat. : 

After working for some time with- 
out making any change in the level 
of the water in the boat, I began to 
look for the cause. 

I discovered a sort of perpetual 
motion. There was a large crack 
in the side of the boat below the 
water, through which the water was 
pouring in as fast as I was bailing it 
Out. 

With a long pole, I managed to 
raise the side of the boat enough to 
bring the crack out of water, and 
soon had the boat bailed dry. 

The craft had -the appearance of 
having been made from old boards 
which had seen service before they 
had become a boat. 

Two slabs with handles whittled on 
the ends, served for oars. 

The outfit looked as though it 
might at any moment, follow the 
example of the “‘one hoss shay.” 


“—_ Rowing across the lake, I landed on 


the opposite shore without mishap, 
and started at a smart walk toward 
the spot where I expected to find my 
companions. 

I was becoming more in need cf 
them every minute. We had had an 
early breakfast, it was now past noon 
and my friends had the grub. Was 
it any wonder I needed them? 

I walked far enough te have reach- 
ed the place half a dozen times, but 
no sign of the lake could I see. 

Changing my course, I walked 
another mile or two with the same 
result, nothing but thickly wooded 
hills. 

I roamed through the woods, up 
and down, back and forth, until three 

an the afternoon. 

As the sun was already on the 
descent, I decided it was time to 
give up hunting for my friends and 
try to find the camp. 

Heading in the direction which I 
thought would be about right for the 
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camp, I walked about a mile and a 


half and suddenly emerged from the 
woods to find myself on the shore of 
Deer Lake, within a hundred feet 
of where I had left it, three hours 
before. ¢ 

I was in a pretty pickle, knowing 
exactly where I was but could not 
seem to get anywhere else. 

I tried to figure out where the sun 
was when we left the camp, how much 
- it had shifted during the day, and 
~ how I had traveled to reach my 
present hiding place. 

From these calculations, I decided 
on the direction of the camp. 

Tightening my belt up a few more 
holes in a vain effort to deceive my 
- stomach, which had long since given 
up all hope of ever seeing any more 
food, I started off once more. 

It was now four o’clock and the 
sun was sinking at an alarming rate. 

Earlier in the day, I had been 
going around any obstacles, but now 
I went over the top of everything 
I came to, lest I should get off my 
course. aoe 

I mounted ‘hills so steep, that I 
had to climb a few steps and then 
pull my sun up before going higher. 

After forcing my way through this 
sort of country for a couple of miles 

I sat down. , i 

Tramping steadily from early morn- 

ing over boulders and windfalls with- 
- out food, was beginning to tell on me. 
The sun had dropped so tew it was 
only shining on the tops of the highest 
trees. There was certainly not more 
than another hour of daylight, and 
I had no more idea where that camp 
was than I had had all day. 

The thought of spending the night 
in the woods alone, did not cheer me 
any. 

I was hungry and completely tired 
out. I thought some of roasting the 
partridge that I had been carrying 
all day, but that would take time and 


there was very little of that left be. 


fore dark. 

» J felt that I had been tramping in 
the wrong direction, so-after resting 
for a few minutes, I started off again, 
at yight angles to the course I had 
been following. 


I found myself stopping 1; 
quently to rest and felt that could we 
not go much farther. 

Coming over a rise in the ground, 
I was much surprised and overjcyed 
to find stretching away in front of me, 
the lake which I had locked for earlier 
in the day. 

I gave a loud whoop, but got no 
answer. My friends had gone. ~— 


As I hurried around the edge of a 


the lake, I felt much relieved, as 
with care, I could now hope to reach - 
camp before complete darkness set- 
tled over the land. 

Reaching the place where my com- 
panions had built their raft, I started 
for camp with my nose almost on the 
ground, watching for any tracks 
which my triends had left. 

I forgot that I was tired or hungry. 
I had. but one desire, and that was, 
to reach camp before dark. 

There was no time to lose, the light 
was failing fast. 

Pushing rapidly on for some time, 
I finally came to the conclusion that 
I had gone too far. 

I was beginning to feel uneasy, 
when I faintly heard, running water. 
Ah, I thought, the outlet of Parker 
Lake. 

Hurrying through the gathering 
dusk, I soon reached the brook. 

Turning upstream, I stumbled 
along over the stones, and after a 
short walk, came in sight of the 
camp. es 

Here I found my two: friends com- 
placently smoking, as if nothing eut 
of the ordinary had happened 

They said they thought if I could 
not find the camp which was stand- 
ing still it was not much use for 
them to look for me, when I was con- 
tinually changing my position. 

I was “‘all in,” I was a sight. My 
face and® hands were scratched, and 
my clothes were torn. Iwasa wreck. 

After having a bite to eat, I went 
to bed. 

The next day, I stuck pretty close 
to the camp. I was so stiff I could 
hardly walk. 

On the following day, we left the 
camp and started on the return home. 
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oA), yet , 


e had arranged with ‘our guide. 


to meet us, so that when we reached 


e road, we found him waiting for us. 


-- Driving slowly over the rough 


road, we related our experiences. 


HARRY 


MONG the innumerable little 
lakes that dot the region which 
* “includes Algonquin Park, is 
Trout Lake. This little body of 
water is reached by a path that fol- 
lows the Madawaska River about 
one mile north of the village of the 
same name, then turns northwest 
through a dense shrubbery and up- 
hill for a like distance. ‘The top of 
the mouitftain attained one looks down 
into this, hole which is encircled with 
a heavy woods. All around is moun- 
tain—the feeding place of the deer, 
the hunting ground of the wolf, the 
black bear and—the hunter! 
Arrived at Trout Lake for the first 
time, the writer found a small, old 
raft that is common property and is 
used to fish from. Indeed it is the 
only way. There—are no_ banks, 
strictly speaking, to Trout Lake, and 
the lake bottom along shore is shallow 
and full of snags. While there are 
places where the rock forms the bot- 
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The guide confirmed my belief that 
I had been to Deer Lake, and said 
the other was Lyons Lake. 

When asked if there were any trout 
init, he replied, ‘““No, nor never were.” 


WHERE THE SPECKLED TROUT LIE 


MOORE, 


tom, the bigger portion of that to be 
seen, is of a black mucky, sticky sub- 
stance, which gives the lake a dark 
appearance. Beaver colonize here, 
and there were traces of their “recent 
offensive’ on the poplar. 

Trout Lake shows more than any- 
thing the peculiarities of the fish 
it is named after. One day, you 
may reel in dozens of the prettiest 
speckled trout you ever laid eyes on, 
then, again, you may fish day after 
day and never get a bite. My ad- 
vice to anyone trout-fishing is to 
have two or three kinds of bait. A 
trout that may not take to a “shiner” 
—a chub—might jump out of? the 
water at a patent fly. pt. 

And should:you ever go to Trout 
Lake in fly time, take a big supply 
of smoking tobacco, or if you don’t 
smoke, rub some fly ointment on 
the exposed parts of your face and 
hands or you will have something 
to remember. 


THE SOOTY (OR “BLUE”) GROUSE OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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e all have our ideals for holi- 
day-making as well as the more 

_ . Serious things in life. , To my 
mind the most delightful way is to 
take just necessities, and away to 
the wilds—“‘far from the maddening 


crowd,” and the cramp of civiliza- 
tion; so when my_ brother-in-law 


asked me what would give me the 
most pleasure, I at once voted for 
an old-timer’s camping trip. 

We didn’t decide till late on 
Sunday night, which meant leaving the 
following Wednesday; that would 
give us seventeen days for our-trip, 
and it would.take all of that to cover 
the country, through which we wish- 
ed to hunt and fish. Have you ever 
tried to get together an outfit in 
two days? If not you will have no 
idea what it means. I was given 
control of the ‘‘grub-box’’ while the 
two men were to find horses and 
two Indians as guides. In_ these 
later days it has not been as easy to 
procure Indian guides; several times 
we thought the trip would have to 
be “‘called off,” but finally things 


shaped themselves, or were forced - 


into shape, for a little determin- 
ation goes a long way. By Wednes- 
day noon we were ready. To make 
things easier we took our supplies in 
the democrat with our own horses 
and Dominique, an Indian lad to 
drive. It seemed like luxury to me 
as we always had done former trips 
with pack horses, in which case one 
has to be satisfied with bare neces- 
sities. My good brother, however, 
thought otherwise, like most Eng- 
lishmen he believed in giving all 
women the best that is possible. I 
was rather indignant at having any 
difference made for me, as I was an 
old hand at the game. They say 
“wilful woman will have her way” 
but I mentally reversed the order 
and like the Tar Baby said nothing. 
We started off on a glorious after- 
noon in late September, free to enjoy 
ourselves to the utmost. I left my 
five children under a competent 


woman and meant to enjoy to the 


full everything that came my way. 
Our first camp was only twelve 
miles out of town, where our guide, 
Tom, was to meet us. He did so, 


and we camped on a hill-side sur- ~~ 


rounded with pines and firs. The 
first night is always a difficult one. 
It was dark before we sat down to 
supper, but we managed, and I do 
not think I will ever forget that 
first night out. It was some years 
since any of us had had a similar 
trip, and as we sat by the fire and 
watched the moon come over the 
hills on the other side of the valley, 
we all felt that awe which nature 
alone can inspire and which Robert 
Service so aptly describes’ in the 
following lines :— 


“Tt’s the great, big broad land ’way 
up yonder, 

It’s the forests where silence has 
lease; 

It’s the beauty that fills me with 
wonder, 

It’s the stillness that fillsme with 
peace.” 


Our camping ground was beauti- 
fully situated, except for the fact 
that it was on a hillside (for old 
timers this was a shocking mistake). 
Have you ever tried to sleep on the 
side of a hill? It is not one of the 
most comfortable things, but that 
is what we had let ourselves in for. 
We spent most of the night trying 
to keep ourselves from slipping down 
out of the tefit, and were all ready 
to turn out at 4.30 a.m., the only 
morning I succeeded in getting the 
men up in good time. 

We had to keep to the main road 
for the present, as the land was all 
taken up by small farmers, nor was 
there any chance of game. That 
night we chose our camping ground 
with more wisdom, and got per- 
mission to pull into a meadow, 
where we had level ground and 
beauty combined; we tried for some 
figh but with no success. That night 
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at supper I was voted as camp cook; 
my brother did not like it, as he 
wanted me to have a complete rest, 
but as we could not eat ourguide’s 
mixtures, grease being the main 
ingredient, I was really glad to be 
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allowed to take my share of the 
work. 

I called out to the men at 4.30, 
but they would not move, so we 
were late getting away. However, 
it did not matter as we meant to do 
a short day, I had not been in the 
saddle for seven years nor had my 
brother, so we were both feeling 
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stiff and weary. Tom told us there 


was good camping ground ten miles 
on, so we let the two Indians go 


‘ahead, and we followed at our leisure. 


Alas! that day we were to find that 
Tom could be classed with all men 


CAMPBELL 
MEADOWS 


that David spoke of, for Tom, asa 
guide, fellfar short of what he pro- 
fessed, andwe did not put our trust 
in him again. It was a scorching 
day. We were still on the main road, 
and the dust was thick, but we 
could take our time. We always 
carried our lunch with us, biscuits, 
apples and chocolate and generally 


read 


found some cool nook near water for 
our rest. That day the fates were 
against us, for there was no shade. 
Still worse we could find no water, 
so we ate our lunch on the sun- 
parched hillside and hoped for 
better luck. The men had filled 
their flasks with whiskey and water, 
0 they did not fare so badly, but I 
would not touch the stuff. After 
Junch we put on speed in the hope of 
finding water, but mile after mile 
went by and no water. Houses 
were few and far between, and it was 
not till 4 p.m., that our hopes were 
_ raised. We reached a house and 
_ then begged for a drink, but disap- 
_ pointment again awaited us for the 
E creek was half a mile from the 
house. The men were all threshing 
and the water bucket was empty. I 


felt like collapsing, but the women 
offered us some milk, I hate milk, 
but that cool drink was like nectar 
and we all felt refreshed. We en- 
guired of the woman where the next 
camping ground was and learned it 
was five miles distant. We were 
to have gone ten miles that day and 
already we had covered fifteen and 
there were still five to do. My 
heart sank, but we started on again, 


- saddle sore! I was riding an Indian 
horse, a little brute! that did little 
but “pig jump,” till I borrowed a 
spur, then I got a little more satis- 
faction. Wemetaparty ef Indians 
about three miles on and 
asked if they had seen our outfit— 
“five miles on,’ I thought I would 
drop. Just after this we got some 
grouse, and felt better, but still 
there was no sign of camp. We 
were now going into the creek canyon. 


The road was bad and the valley 
very narrow, so that the men got 

down and walked, but I knew if 
I once got off I’d never get on again. 
We next met a party returning from 
the point towards which we were 

making. They told us that we 
would have good sport when we got 
_ to Fish Lake next day! JI wondered 
be 


| if we would ever get there. We 
-~ asked them about the camp, but I 
knew I-couldn’t last another two 
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feeling better, only tired, and oh! so° 
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tion or not, bi 
determined not to “ 
brother rode ahead, 


There lay our camp below us, tent: 
up, fire going! My brother had a 
cup of hot Bovril ready for me, 
another of my pet aversions, but 
very welcome that night. We all 
helped get supper, but I was too 
tired to eat. After that I went to 
make up the beds, and _ presently 
heard a yell, followed by “Who in 
the— are you, and where in —are 
you going?” I thought it wise to 
come forward before any more fol- | 
lowed. If ever you saw a man 
taken aback it was that one. He 
apologised for his speech, saying he 
had not expected to see a lady in 
these parts, and then beat a quick — 
retreat. That night we slept like 
logs and woke up nearly frozen. 
Being in the canyon on the creek 
level, it was like a cold storage place, 
and even the poor horses were shiver- 
ing. We were none of us sorry to 
start our climb and get thoroughly 
warmed up. It was a long dusty 
job, but we got to the top by 2 p.m. - 
and had a good rest before locating _ 
our permanent camp, as we intended 
to remain here some days. We 
got permission to camp in one of 
the meadows near the lake and were 
most comfortable. 


We turned our attention to fishing 


and shooting, and had excellent sport; 
we were lucky enough to find a 
spare “‘dug-out,’’and appropriated it_ 
for the time. The Indian dug-out 
is part of a large tree, the bark being — 
removed, and the centre gouged 
out. It is avery rough and unsteady 
thing but answers the purpose. 
There were scores of Indians fishing 
for their winter supply. This is all 
done by the old squaws, who sit in 
their dug-out, fishing by the hour, 
then split, clean and hang the fish to 
dry in the sun. My brother bought 
some for me to try, but I could not 
induce my family to eat them In. 
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fact the odour when cooking them 


was most unpleasant. The old 
squaws on the Jake got very vexed 
with us. They said the guns made 
the fish think it was thundering, 
and that they would not bite. How- 
ever, we put im three days and had 
very good sport.There was excellent 
flight shooting to be had, which 
the men did not neglect. 

Our next move at the end of three 
days, was to a large ranch, managed 
by an old friend of mine, where we 
hoped to get apermit to hunt. By this 
time we were quite rested and {so 
were the horses. Having said good- 
bye to stiffness, we could do our 
twenty-five miles with no fatigue. 
The weather had been ideal up to 
that day, but before we got to the 
ranch it came down in torrents. The 
men did not fare badly, as they had 
slickers, but I got drenched through. 
My friends were very much aston- 
ished, when we rode up. They had 
not met the men before but made us 
very welcome and insisted on our 
spending the night with them. The 
next day we moved on. It was 
beautiful again and we had permis- 
son to shoot all we liked, which we 
did, having splendid sport. We mov- 
ed our camp each day just as_ the 
spirit prompted us. We had ducks 
and geese galore, and very good 
they tasted. The country through 
which we were travelling was rolling 
prairie with innumerable small lakes, 
and it was great sport stalking around 
them. 

We came in for one bad storm 
which came on suddenly one after- 
noon accompanied by such heavy 
hail that the horses refused to face 
it. We managed to get shelter near 
some empty buildings, and that 
night took up our quarters in an old 
house, long since given over to the 
rats. We were glad, however, to 
have a roof over us. The next 
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morning was dark, though it was not 
raining, and we set off as usual. We 
intended taking a short cut over 
the mountain, letting the Indians 
and wagon on round by the road. 
We found it a very steep climb. In 
fact the men walked to ease their 
horses. The trail was rough and 
very greasy from the rain the night 
before, which did not help matters, 
but we got up all right. We had 
been told that one could not mis- 
take the trail but we found there 
were several trails, running in dif- 
ferentdirections. These we followed 
up in turn but they did not lead to 
anything satisfactory and we were 
nonplussed. I declined to go down 
the mountain again, and to make 
matters worse, a steady fine very 
wet rain began to fall. I had joked 
about the fun of getting lost some 
days before, under more favorable 
conditions, but faced with the pro- 
ability of it now, it looked decidedly 
gloomy. We has just decided that 
we had better return to the summit, 
where there was an old log cabin, and 
hope that someone would chance to 
pass that way, when my husband dis- 
covered fresh tracks, which we fol- 
lowed and soon saw that our diffi- 
culties were at an end. We made 
our camp right on the edge of a lake, 
and spent three days there, I had to 
keep camp for two days, as I had 
got a chill, but had one day out with 
the guns, when we were lucky enough 
to get a coyote with buck shot. 
We also had more ducks than we 
could get through; that finished the 
shooting, as the next day we were 
back on the public road. We made 
our last camp on the same ground as 
our second out, and were very re- 
luctant to go back to town, but my 
brother had to continue his trip, so 
we had to return and console our- 
selves with the memory of our 
seventeen days’ trip. 
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BILLY MINK’S DIARY 


FRED CLARKE 


EING rather restless and hun- 
gry, | managed to crawl to the 
mouth of our den, which was 

under an old stump some few yards 
from a large stream. My _ head 
seemed so large that I could not 
walk without sprawling all over 
and I seemed to have a dozen feet 
in which to get mixed up. My 
mother had not been at home for 
two nights and as I scrambled out 
of the mouth of the hole I was roughly 
caught by the neck and yanked 
back to the nest. My mother seem- 
ed very vexed and kept looking out 
through the mouth of the hole and 
making a hissing sound. 

Some few hours later mother told 
us that when she was going through 
a hollow log the night before, she 
had stepped over a stick on to a 
big leaf, and suddenly there had been 
a snap and a cruel steel trap had 
caught her by the left front foot. She 
tugged and pulled until but one toe 
remained in the trap, then when she 
had tired herself out chewing on the 
trap, decided there was only one thing 
to do and that was to bite the toe off 
below the jaws of the trap. Having 
done this she took a big leap and as 
the trap chain tightened, the weight 
of her body pulled the rest of the 
toe out of the trap and she was free. 
We all learned a lesson from this ex- 
perience, namely, to avoid a place 
that smells of steel, and to avoid 
running through a hollow log with- 
out taking precautions, as mother 
told us some trappers were careless 
and left their traps out all summer. 

Nothing of importance happened 
until a few weeks later, when I was 
going around a bend in a small stream 
and ran across one of my sisters eat- 
ing the head of a fish that she had 
just caught. She stood looking at 
me for some time. Then her tail 
bushed out and she began hissing 
at me. This made me mad for I 
had expected a welcome instead of 
such hostility as she showed. I 
bounded up to her but she slipped 


past me into the deep water and I . 
didn’t follow as I saw the fresh fish 
and was just going to go up stream 
when I heard a loud noise and the 
sand and gravel flew up before me. 
In a second I had hit the water, but 
a second report and a spout of water 
told me I was none too soon. Swim- 
ming under water I thought of the 
man that owned the chickens and of 
how mad he must be at me for having 
had fun at his expense. 


After a few days spent around the 
old den I got restless again and away 
I started for Farmer John’s hen house. 
In going up the larger creek I found 
the mink still absent from the old 
bridge, and further up I found that 
the old musky with the large teeth 
had plugged up the hole that had 
been made by a cow or horse breaking 
through to the hole below. This 
hole was stuffed up with roots and 


' grass and it was some job to force my — 


way through to the hole below. In 
a few minutes I had got in but the 
nest was empty though still warm. 
No doubt the musky had heard me 
trying to get in and bolted for safety. 
Going out again I crossed the pond 
and on up by John’s chicken coop. 
Looking up the larger stream I saw 
something that looked like a mass , 
of logs all tangled together, so decided 
that John’s chickens could wait un- 
til I investigated further. As I 
slowly made my way along I noticed 
quite a few animals at work or play. 
Some were cutting the wood into 
lengths, others were cutting down 
trees, while still others were swimming 
about and shoving lengths of wood 
towards the pile of logs that held the 
water back. Everything went on 
smoothly for about ten minutes, then 
I noticed a large animal lying on the 
dam, some few yards from me. He 
kept looking and listening for some- 
thing and now and then he would 
sniff, sniff, sniff. I supposed that 
he could smell me and was worried 
for fear I might kill some of his 
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family. I felt brave when I saw 
such a large animal as this fear me, 
and I was just going over to relieve 
his mind, when he slipped silently 
into the water and faced the other 
bank. Looking up on the bank I 
saw aman crawling towards a large 
bank. Looking up on the bank I 
saw a man crawling towards a large 
stump, and was just going to squeal 
to these animals, when the large one 
in the stream raised his tail and hit 
the water an awful slap.  Every- 
one of them made for the water and 
dived below. However, I heard 
John’s gun go off once, twice, three 
times. Then all was silent. The 
water however was all ripples and 
muddy and I knew that these ani- 
mals had not all got to their den 
yet. As for myself I felt safe for I 
had jumped into a hollow log that 
slanted down into the water. In 
a couple of minutes the dog came and 
tried to get in at me and I was greatly 
frightened. However I heard John 
say: 


“Come away from there. A 
beaver could not get into that.” 


The dog however did not pay any 
attention, but kept on biting and 
clawing at the log. Soon a large 
stick was shoved down on me and 
I was poked down into the water. 
Swimming down the log to the bottom 
I was relieved to see a hole which I 
crawled out of and then made for 
the bank under water. In doing 
this I bumped up against a beaver, 
for that was what John called these 
animals. I lost my bearings how- 
ever here, and it seemed ages that 
I swam about trying to find my way. 
At last I was obliged to go to the 
surface for air. © Looking out I 
could see no one moving, so I started 
swimming to the shore on top of 
the water. Having gone only a few 
feet I was surprised to see a splash 
of water beside me and then a bang 
from the gun told me I had been 
shot at again. Down I went and 
made straight for the bank. Luckily 
for me I came up a few feet from the 
bank and swam right into a musky 
hole. As I was going in I was met 
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by a muskrat coming out. After 
looking me-over for some time he 
made a run for me and I screamed 
and jumped back. In doing this I 
lost my footing and was surprised 
to feel the animal pass over me with- 
out stopping to fight. In a minute 
I was up and back to the nest I went. 
There I found half a dozen rats as 
big as myself. Having killed one 
I was just going to kill another when 
I heard the gun again. I gave a 
hiss and started to eat the one I 
had already xilled. 


We had great times catching mice 
and frogs and sometimes we would 
get minnows cornered in the ponds 
but we could not catch the larger 
ones. 


Summer wore away and Septem- 
ber came. Then I decided to hunt 
on a stream that I had seen while on 
a run with one of my brothers. A 
few nights later I left my home on 
the main stream and wandered up 
this creek. There were plenty of 
hollow logs, wood jams, and low 
brush on this creek and I was very 
pleased with myself for having elect- 
ed to leave home. 


Some distance up the creek I came 
to an old bridge in the stone work 
of which was a hole just large enough 
to squeeze myself into. I smelt 
mink and decided that it was one 
of my brothers or cousins. How- 
ever, in turning a corner I saw a nest 
in front of me and on going up closer 
I wakened a small sized mink which 
came at me with the fury of a tornado. 
We hissed and bit and scratched un- 
til he managed to get away. I did 
not see him again until January, 
but as that is ahead of my story I 
will not here stop to describe the fight 
that then ensued. 

Having decided to make this one 
of my calling places later on, when 
I started my weekly trips up this 
stream, I caught a few fish and 
stored them in one corner of the den. 
Next morning I woke up hungry and 
decided that I wanted blood, not 
fish. In going up stream I took a 
a short cut across to a pond and ran 
across a hole that had been made 
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by a cow or a horse. Breaking 
through this hole, I found that it 
smelled musky, and right here is 
where I got the rest of my nerve. 
Diving down in the hole I was soon 
upon a nest of young muskies which 
I killed for the love of killing. I 
then lay down fora rest but was soon 
up, as my instinct told me danger 
was near. In a few moments the 
hole was darkened and I saw a large 
animal coming into the den. She 
had four great teeth in her mouth 
and was showing them, meantime 
trying to smell what kind of a visit- 
or was in her den. As she came 
closer I lost all my courage and let 
out two piercing squeals. | Where- 
upon the strange animal right about 
faced and beat it. I followed, to 
the hole that was broken through 
from above, and then went out and 
up the stream until I came to another 
branching stream. Following this 
for some short distance I came to an- 
other old bridge where I stayed 
over night. 

Early next morning I decided that 
I would ee a short cut back to the 
larger stream. In doing so I ran 
to a coop or box and as there was 
the smell of game in it I managed 
to squeeze under one end and found 
in the box some thirteen dead chick- 
ens. In a few minutes I had piled 
them up in one corner for future use. 
I then decided to tackle the old hen. 
She made a great noise and flapped 
her wings and an animal came run- 
ning up to the outside of the box 
and started making a noise, mean- 
while trying to get in at me. This 
must be a dog, thought I. Mother 
had taught us to be careful of places 
where dogs were kept, as a dog, she 
said, was usually followed by a man 
with a stick that made a great noise 
and meant death to anything it hit. 

Taking my courage in my hands 
I squealed at the back of the box 
and ran out the front part, and then 
there was a race for the biggest coop 
in the yard which later proved to 
be a hen-house. 

Diving in through a hole I made 
for the other side of the floor and 
there before me was a nest of feathers 
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and in it about seven black animals 
with white stripes running down > 
their backs, They were all huddled 
up together and seemed to take no 
notice of me at all. Not trusting 
them, however, I went behind a post 
and waited to see what the dog 
would do, as he was clawing and digs- 
ging at the dirt, trying to get in at 
us. Now and then one of the striped 
animals would rise up on its front 
feet, look around and then lie down 
and go to sleep again. In about 
ten minutes I heard a man say: 

“Mary, fetch the gun. A weasel 
has killed the chicks and the old 
Minorca hen.” 

I wondered what a weasel might 
be, but hoped I would run across 
his path some day and explain the 
trick I had played on him. 

In a few minutes I saw a face down 
at the hole the dog had enlarged. 
It was a funny looking face with 
hair above its mouth, while below the 
mouth the hair was six or seven 
inches long. In a few seconds it 
disappeared and I heard its owner 
say “there were some pesky skunks 
under the floor of the coop, and to 
run over and get some traps from 
Smith’s.’? Right then I learned two 
things that I had not known before, 
namely: I learned what a skunk 
was and what a man looked like. I 
was sadly disappointed in the man 
as he only had hair in bunches on his 
head and walked on his two hind 
legs. As I was thinking this over 
I fell asleep but early in the evening 
was wakened by a snarl and a snap. 
Peeping around the post I saw a 
skunk fast in something from which 
it was trying to pull away. This 
must be a trap, thought I, and I 
was just going to tell him how to get 
out when the largest skunk of all 
went up to him and started making 
a noise like a mouse squeaking. Ina 
few minutes the trapped skunk bit at 
the larger one and his tail went up 
with a jerk. In a second they had 
grabbed each other by the throat, 
and then the air under that coop 
was fierce. My eyes smarted and 
I was thinking of how I could slip 
away when I heard the man’s step 
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coming again. I wondered what 
would happen then, but soon heard 
the man say: 

** Fetch the gun and lantern.” 

In a few minutes a lght was 
brought and a less harsh voice said: 

“Don’t go too near, John, it is one 
of the skunks that has been caught 
in the trap.’ 

“Judging from the perfume,” re 
torted John, “there must be about 
half a dozen in the trap.” 

A loud report followed this remark 
and the skunk doubled up in a heap 
and lay still. The man pulled him 
out and reset the trap, covering it 
up with leaves. 

In about two hours the skunk got 
restless again and ‘the largest one, 
which had two large white stripes 
running down his back, walked over 
and right into that trap! 

Such a brainless animal, that 
skunk—why I would no more think 
of staying round a place where one 
of my brothers had been caught 
than I would of letting a chicken or 
abird live. However it is just as well 
that all animals do not think alike. 
Just then J decided that I was hungry 
and in a few minutes I was in the 
hen house. I could not get near 
the hens on the roost however, as 
they were too high for me to reach. 
In going around the place looking 
for something onto which I could 
spring up, I noticed a* box in the 
corner, but it was empty. On the 
other side of the coop, however was 
a row of them. Crossing over I 
saw a hen inthefirst box and grabbing 
her by the head I pulled her out on 
to the floor. All the time she kept 
flapping her wings and trying to 
squeak or squall. _ I had just killed 
her when I heard the dog come around 
the coop and give a savage growl. 
Then I heard noises like sticks break- 
ing and then some one said: 

“Sic him Jip!’ 

I bolted then for the hole in the 
floor, Just then the door opened 
and in came the light. Then I heard 
some one say: 


“Here is our old Rock hen dead 
on the floor. These eggs would 
have been chipped tomorrow. How 
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foolish of you to have left thehen- 
house open’ the voice went on to 
say, and continued to berate him 
for his carelessness. 

Finally he said: 

“Fetch the light here Mary. I 
think the dog has him. Then they 
pulled the skunk out of the trap 
and set it again. _I felt like laughing 
at their belief that anything would 
be foolish enough to walk into that 
trap after it had killed two skunks. 
To think that I had been the cause 
of all the uproar and that no one 
suspected me. It was certainly 
amusing. e 

Early in the morning, anticipating 
a feast, I started to go after the hen 
but saw the light on the floor of the 
coop. Ducking down again I dug 
my way out through the other side 
of the coop and bolted for the old 
bridge. When about a _ hundred 
feet from the bridge the dog nearly 
had me. Then I jumped over a log 
and landed right beside a newly 
dug hole or perhaps an old one that 
had been freshly cleaned out. _ Div- 
ing down into this hole I followed 
it to the end and found the way 
blocked by freshly dug gravel. On 
hearing the dog digging at the mouth 
of the hole, I went out far enough 
to see and hear what was going on. 
Soon I heard heavy steps coming 
and then I heard the man say: 

“You old fool, that’s a ground hog 
hole. Come away from there or 
T’ll kick your slats in.” 

After a while I ventured out and 
got on to the bridge. I found that 
some low down thief had stolen my 
fish but in a few minutes I had caught 
another and as I lay down and at- 
tempted to sleep I reflected that with- 
in a few days I had learned a heap 
and that life away from home on 
one’s own account was all to the good. 


Two days later I left the bridge 
and went down stream to the larger 
creek, then down it to the maif 
stream where my old home was. 
Visiting the old home den~I found 
it completely deserted and was pleas- 
ed to think that my brothers and 
sisters had followed my lead and 


left home too. 
To be continued. 


A MICHIPICOTEN WOLF STORY. 


y ANGUS GIBSON. 


have often heard it remarked 
I that wolves were never known 
to attack a man in this northern 
country. By northern country I 
mean those parts of the United 
States and Canada bordering on 
Lake Superior. They might howl, 
follow and criss cross his tracks 
but always avoided actual contact. 
I knew better but sometimes thought 
it hardly worth while to refute the 
“doubting Thomases’’ who discredit 
anything out of the ordinary which 
does not come within their actual 
observation. I could multiply in- 
stances of men being attacked by 
wolves—in tw) cases fatally. Many 
of your readers can doubtless do the 
same. Those of them who have 
read Dillon Wallace’s ‘Lure of the 
Labrador Wild’’ will recall the re- 
markable incident which occurred 
when Wallace was returning »n the 
ice, down the Labrador coast after 
his ill-fated expedition. He observed 
ahead an old man on the shore 
chopping wood. Before Wallace and 
his dogs came up a lone wolf suddenly 
emerged from the timber and sprang 
at the old man’s throat. The man 
struck at the wolf with his axe and 
scared it off. Running into his cabin 
he came out with his rifle and shot 
the wolf befere it got out of range. 
Wallace was amazed at the whole 
proceeding especially at the non- 
chalant manner of the old man who, 
by the time the former arrived on 
the scene, had examined his trophy 
and merely remarked, “I thought 
it wur a she,” evidently associating 
the female with aggressiveness. 
Whether the wolf in the story 
which follows “‘wur a she” I cannst 
say but I can vouch for the veracity 
of my correspondent who_ himself 
is the hero of the tale. He is a 
friend of many years standing, a 
blacksmith by trade and a hunter 
by proclivity. He is over military 
age—more’s the pity—so he is barred 
using the strangle hold on the Hun. 


s 


It just struck me that instead of 
embellishing the story it would be 
more interesting to give the writer’s 
own unvarnished narrative which 
bears truth on the face of it. The 
letter was only received this morning 
and reads as follows;— 

Michipicoten River, 
March 2nd, 1918. 
Dear old Boy;- A 


I went up to the Grace Mine this 
morning. At the hill where that 
little spring is, a wolf jumped out 
in front of me. He jumped at my 
face. Then came three more behind 
me. Had no gun nor nothing. Got 
one of my snowshoes off. Then I 
kept them off behind me. I threw 
the one in front of me 3 or 4 times 
while jumping into my face. At 
last I caught him by the left side of 
the ear and I fell on the top of him. 
I had a Death holt. The others 
charged me once then jumped into 
the wood. Then I caught his wind- 
pipe. I had a bit of rope in my 
pocket and I passed it round his 
neck, slip knot. Then I put it to 
him. Strangled him. Then I cut 
a club and finished him. He was 
very poor. He is a pretty good 
size, very fine fur. My left hand 
is all swelled.- That made it) bad 
for my rheumatism. 

I don’t get excited. That counts 
Boy. Then be game. No flies on a 
Scotchman if he does say it. Mor- 
rison wants to get the skin if it suits 
him. He will give me $15. If he 
don’t take it I will send it to you, 
then have Judge Mackay make out 
an affidavit, send it to me and I will 
sign it. That should be all right. 
If I had had my gun I would have 
done the trick. My left hand is 
very bad—paining fierce so I must 


close. 
“Joe Ball’ 


Joe refers to the wolf in the mas- 
culine gender so will take it for 
granted that it “‘wur a he.” 


ee. TEE COMPASS. 


GEORGE ROBERTS HUNT. 


very sportsman is, or ought to be, fam- 

iliar with that littleinstrument known as 

acompass, and means of telling a direction 
by the woods, should he be without a compass. 
Few people seem to know why the needle of a 
compass points north. 

The earth itself acts like a huge magnet, 
with magnetic lines passing through the air 
from pole to pole. It is these lines of force, 
acting upon the magnetized steel needle of 
the compass, that cause the needle to point 
north and south. The needle always points 
to the north magnetic pole—a place near 
Hudson Bay, discovered in 1831 by Sir 
James Ross, where the dipping-needle (a 
magnetized needle suspended so as to swing 
in a vertical plane) lacked only the one-six- 
teenth of one degree pointing directly to the 
centre of the earth. 

The usual compass consists of a round case 
with a glass cover, beneath which is a highly 
magnetized steel needle, delicately poised at 
its centre on the sharp point of a metal post, 
swinging over a dial secured to the bottom of 
the case; the needle being very free to move 
under the influence of the earth’s magnetism. 
In the higher grade of compasses the needle 
has an agate bearing which adds much to the 
long life and satisfactory workings. There 
are several different models and many makes, 
some so you can see them at night, others to 
wear on your wrist like a wrist watch, others 
that fasien on'your coat, but the most of them 
are made to carry in your pocket. The one 
that fastens on the coat with a double safety- 
pin device is becoming quite popular and is 
indeed handy, as you can wear it on your 
coat and see the direction at the same time. 
Moreover, this type is very inexpensive and 
at the same time reliable, costing only $1.25. 
The compass should be waterproof, dust- 
proof and have a removable top, for if the 
post that holds the needle gets broken or 
bent, a removable cover makes the matter of 
repair easy. Do not, however, just because 
the compass has a removable top, be taking 
it off and be fooling with it. Moisture will 
rust the delicate bearings, and dust will also 
injure it. Never under any circumstances, 
place oil on the needle, it requires none and will 
only put it out of business. 

And lastly as dealing generally with com- 
passes never give the compass a jar 


or let it fall. This is not only apt to break 

the glass but it will put the needle out of true. 
You can use your watch as a compass in 

the following manner. i 


It is supposed, of course, your watch is 
going and has the right time. Point the little 
or hour hand directly at the sun and turn 
half-way back and the hour hand points. 
north. For instance, it is six o’clock; half 
of that would be three, then three is north, 
say, it is eight-thirty, then half of that would 
be four-fifteen. After you found the direc- 
tion, set your watch again, allowing for the 
time taken for the purpose. 


You can also tell the directions by Nature’s 
signs. For hundreds of years oné means of 
telling directions is by the north star. Most 
people know its location, and those who do 
not should have someone point it out for 
them. The big dipper is easily distinguished 
and the two stars that form the outer rim 
point towards the north star, no matter at 
what hour it is seen. Then another means 
of direction at night is by the northern 
lights, which can often be seen very brilliant- 
ly. 


Trees standing apart have bark, harder, 
driet and of lighter color on the south side, 
while the tops lean to the north. Down near 
the roots, on the north side, moss and mould 
may appear. Cedars almost invariably have 
their tops bending north. On evergreen 
trees, the gum, which is always forming 
where the sap seeps through, is hard and 
tinged with yellow on the south side, dry, 
powdery and grey on the north side. Spiders 
build their webs on the south side of trees. 
All hardwood trees such as ash, oak, elm, ete., 
have moss and mould on the north side, 
while the leaves on the north side are darker, 
with lighter and longer veins. On the south 
side the leaves are smaller, lighter in colour, 
with darker veins. 


Trees that have been sawed off and the 
stumps left show the direction if the rings of 
growth are still visible. The heart will be 
found nearer’ the north — side. 
the rings being thicker on the south side. 
Plants in bloom turn their blossoms towards 
the sun which is always in a_ southerly 
Position. 
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Stones that have moss on at all will be 
found to have it on the north side, the south 
side being bare. Or if there is a heavy 
growth on the north side a very light growth 
will sometimes be found on the south. 

And again the direction can be told by the 
lay of*the land, mountains, hills, hollows 
which way they run, etc. 

A person should know which direction the 
streams run in his locality, for by following 
the stream you know you are going some di- 
rection and not in circles, and if you know 
which way it runs, you can go whichever 
way suits you best—up or down. If the lost 
person finds a stream and has no idea in 
which direction it goes he can at least follow 
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it, and it will eventually lead him toa settle 
ment or houses of some sort. OR 

And when you do get lost, don’t get excited 
and begin running in every direction, for 
in your wandring attempts to get out{yeu 
are sure to get in a circle, sit down and 
think it over, endeavoring to remember if 
you have ever seen the place before or if 
you can figure out the directions. Then, when 
you want to go on, look as far ahead as yeu 
can, find a tree and keeping your eye on it, 
go straight to it, when you get to it select 
another as far away as you can see, and 
again move on to it. In this way you are 
sure you are going in a straight line, and are 
not circling aimlessly aroznd. 
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A MIXUP WITH A PRAIRIE WOLE. 


N. B.N. 


ford train one Saturday in February last 

had the good fortune to witness an exciting 
bit of prairie sport on their way back to the 
latter city. Wolves have been very plentiful 
during the past winter and as the value of 
their pelts ranged from $10 to $12 each, 
besides the bounty of a dollar or more per 
hide, the average sportsman has in the rural 
districts been inspired to secure as many 
skins as possible. In the Mervin-Edam 
portion of the north country there have been 
many exciting chases and scraps usually 
with serious results to Mr. Wolf. Many 
made good money out of the wolves besides 
clearing the country of a marauding type 
of wild beast that is considered a handicap 
by the settlers. 

One of these exciting encounters between 
a coyote and dogs was staged in the vicinity 
of Mervin, Sask., on the day referred to, the 
fight taking place a little west of the watering 
place between Mervin and Edam. 

Just before the return train arrived at 
Mervin, Mr. Alex Cousins of the latter place 
got information of a wolf being in the vicinity 
of the village and with his two dogs determined 
to go out and do his best to get him. He, 
therefore, jumped on the train at Mervin 
and when he arrived where his anticipated 
prey was he was let off and the fun began. 
The wolf was watching things from a near- 
by bluff. The dogs were loosed and soon 
the chase commenced. Around the bluff 
went the wolf with one of the dogs close 
upon him. ‘The other dog took a different 


Pow: on the Turtleford-North Battle- 


direction presumably to head off his expected 
victim, so the fight really took place between 
the first canine and his wild brother of the 
plains. On catching up with the latter a _ 
tussle took place with the wolf having a 
little of the advantage, the upper part of 
the limb of the dog being firmly clenched 
between his lacerating teeth, while the dog 
managed to grip his opponent solidly by the 
throat. In the struggle that ensued and 
which was witnessed by the passengers and 
crew of the train the prairie wolf succeeded 
in freeing himself after which he hit it fer 
all he was worth towards the railway track. 
On nearing the fence along the track the 
dog, every inch a fighter, having finished a 
wolf alone only the week before, jumped en 
his back and had his enemy going when the 
train backing up scared him, whereuper the 
wolf got away and soon was lost in the dis- 
tance down the railway. 


Whether Mr. Cousins got the wolf or net 
we donot know. However, he didnot give 


up or take the count simply because he did 
not round him up on the first try. Whether 
he did or did not he got his money’s worth of 
fun out of his experience as well as furnish- 
ing something worth seeing to the occupants 
of the train. Perhaps the most outstanding 
thing about the whole affair was the silent 
doggedness with which the two animals 
went at each other. There was no barking, 
no waste of time. At it they went and fought 
hard while it lasted. That is the right way 
for man or beast. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Progress in Forest Conservation. 


In emphasizing the need for scientifically 
trained men in Canada for dealing with such 
technical problems as those involved in the 
proper conservation of our forest resources, 
Sir Clifford Sifton in his annual address as 
chairman of the Commission of Conservation 
recalled the fact that seventeen years ago 
when he took charge of the establishment of 
the Forestry Branch of the Department of the 
Interior there was not known to be a single 
trained forester in Canada. 


Now, on the contrary, we have schools of 
forestry at Toronto, Quebec and Fredericton, 
while the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments and the lumbering companies and other 
institutions connected with the industry have 
in their employ upwards of 150 trained forest- 
ers and the number is steadily increasing. 
Seventy-three forestry students have en- 
listed which goes to show that but for the war 
there would have been upwards of 200 
foresters in Canada. In the matter of forestry 
improvement the various organizations at 

work have succeeded in bringing about 
possibly the greatest degree of improvement 
observable in connection with any depart- 
ment or branch of natural resources. In this 
connection the Canadian Forestry Association 
and its capable secretary, Mr. Robson Black, 
are worthy of special mention. 


“Camping Out.’ 

The enthusiast in outdoor life will find 
“Camping Out” by Warren H. Miller, re- 
cently published by the George H. Doran Co., 
of New York City, interesting and informative 
reading. Mr. Miller has included in the 
various chapters, into which his book is 
divided, much practical information as to 
camp methods and equipment and there is 
something here for every kind of camp 
enthusiast from the millionaire camper with 
his de luxe equipment to the explorer with 
his pack. Mr. Miller believes that camping is 
a fine art, one of those things that are worth 
doing well if done at all, and he describes ways 
and means of doing it well in a clear and 
convincing style that is sure to be enjoyed 
particularly by the amateur camper-out who 
is in search of authoritative information on 
how to make his outing the success he would 
wish it to be. 


“Fore” by Charles E. VanLoan, who has 
to his credit books dealing in a masterly way 
with various forms of sport, is an entertaining 
series of golf club sketches dealing with the 
“royal game’’ and the men who play it and 
holds the attention of the reader throughout 
even though he be not a golf enthusiast. The 
book is issued by the George H. Doran Co., 
New York City. 


Mr. Donald McDonald, who has been acting 
in the capacity of Deputy Minister of Game 
and Fisheries for Ontario since the death of 
Mr. Alfred Sheriff, was recently appointed 
Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries by 
Hon. F. G. Macdiarmid. Before acting as 
Deputy Minister, Mr. McDonald was Super- 
intendent. In the latter office he has been 
succeeded by Mr. George H. Rapsay of Port 
Arthur. ; 


Food Conservation and Game Protection. 


At the fourth national conference of the 
American Game Protective Association held 
March 4th and 5th at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York City, the stand taken by the 
United States Food Administration against 
the proposed wholesale slaughter of the 
country’s game was endorsed in a strong 
resolution. The meeting was a most success- 
ful one. Among the Canadians present were 
Jack Miner who showed his splendid flight 
pictures of geese and Mr. James White, 
chairman of the Commission of Conservation, 
who gave an address at the dinner which con- 
cluded the memorable gathering, the subject 
being the progress of the conservation 
movement in,Canada. We are printing here- 
with Mr. Herbert C. Hoover’s memorandum 
on the use of game as food in view-of the 
discussion that has taken place and is taking 
place in Canada as to the advisability of 
relaxing the game laws in view of the food 
shortage brought about by the war. Mr. 
Hoover, who has accomplished so much during 
his term of office, has no illusions on the sub- 
ject of relaxation of the game laws: 

“The problem of providing for the country 
a maximum supply of game as food has been 
carefully considered by the Food Commission. 
It has reached the conclusion that this 
maximum supply can best be obtained by 
constantly increasing the breeding reserve 
of game under present and even more pro- 
gressive laws directed toward that end. 

Up to a short time ago no fact is more clear 
than that the game of the country has been 
decreasing, some species even approaching 
the point of extinction. That the energies of 
the whole country have been directed toward 
increasing the stock of game is demonstrated 
by the fact that many state legislatures have 
decreased the amount of game to be killed 
by individuals, and shortened the seasons in 
which game could be killed. Notwithstanding 
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these efforts, the decrease in game became so 
serious that a universal demand throughout 
the country persuaded Congress to pass a law 
placing the jurisdiction of migratory game 
birds under federal supervision. Canada 
passed through the same experience, as is 
proved by a treaty negotiated with the 
United States practically incorporating the 
terms of the migratory bird law passed by 
Congress. The result of better state laws and 
the migratory bird law has been a positive 
increase of waterfowl and a wide extension 
southward of its breeding. It is perfecty 
clear that this increased breeding reserve 
gives more individual citizens the opportunity 
to kill game for food, which opportunities 
must necessarily increase each year _ pro- 


. portionately to the increase of the reserve. 


Any effort to weaken the present laws or in 


, any way relax them in one locality would 


immediately lead to a demand for such re- 
laxation of laws in all other localities insuring 
a rapid breakdown of the whole legal structure 
of present game protection erected after 
efforts extending over many years. Once 
the perfected laws were relaxed to the point 
where game could be killed more freely, 
notwithstanding the fact that numerous 
gunners have gone to war, the game would be 
quickly destroyed by largely increased num- 
bers of local gunners using modern methods 
of transportation, such as automobiles, motor 
boats, trolley roads, and improved firearms. 
The present game supply of the country 
should be considered in exactly the same way 
as that of domestic stock and fowls, the 
breeding reserve of which should be increased 
to insure increased supplies for food. ‘This 
is even more necessary for much of the’ wild 
game, since once it is destroyed to a certain 
point it will decrease under natural conditions 
to extinction and can never, as in the case of 
domestic stock, be restored. 


To advocate the relaxation of state game 
laws would not secure uniformity ingaction 
or results since state legislatures can not_be 
brought to exactly the same views, and most 
of the states will not have regular sessions for 
another year. Since an attempted relaxation 
of laws would tend toward a rapid destruction 
of game, no emergency has as yet arisen 
sufficiently acute to warrant the Food 
Administration advocating the destruction 
of game, which forms a valuable national 
asset. ; 

i 


“MOUNTING A FISH 


A Simple Lesson That the Amateur Will Be Able to Understand And Profit By; Tel- 


ling How to Mount His Own Catch, 


With Illustrations Showing The Process 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Most people are of the notion that the art 
ef mounting animals, birds and fish is a magic 
art and that only certain persons possessed of 
an artistic temperament can become anywhere 
near proficient in the business. This is not 
true, for anyone with a little study can mount 
his own specimens and have very good luck, 
doing the same if he will only use care. With- 
eut care, attention te details and a constant 
watchfulness only ill results will accrue, and 
one’s efforts will go for naught. The pleasure 
of mounting one’s own specimens admits of a 
satisfaction that is, of course, far and away 
above that of merely possessing specimens 
. mounted by professional men, but which you 

have procured. Just how true this is in the 
case of the mounted fish may be imagined. 
We will say an angler has been out on the 
streams and has caught a large brook trout. 
At once he sees that fish mounted, hanging in 
his study as a constant reminder of stream 
days and the gentle art. And if he has done 
the work himself how pleased indeed he will 
be, for true taxidermy is art pure and simple. 
If one uses care and follows directions care- 
fully no trouble should result in producing a 
fine specimen, worthy of being hung in any 
den. ‘There is nothing so beautiful as a good 
piece of fish mounting, providing that the 
specimen is a good one, the fins perfect and the 
body unmarred. A great number of the 


specimens annually mounted, are, in my opin- 
ion, quite useless for the reason that they are 
battered up, scarred, and the fins and tail dis- 
figured badly. Of course this is not the fault 
of the taxidermist, for the fish generally are 
that way in life, especially if they are large 
battle-scarred veterans. To my way of think- 
ing no specimen should be mounted that is not 
perfect, even though it be a forty-five pound 
muskallunge, etc. A perfect fish, with per- 
fect, unmarred fins and not one scale out is a 
joy to the eye and a treasure worth having, 
even though it be not the largest fish taken in 
your section of the world within \the last 
twenty-five years. 

Every year a great number of large, perfect 
fish might be saved and mounted if the angler 
were aware of the simple rules of the case- 
He could skin out the fish in camp, place it in a 
brine solution and take it home with him to 
mount. However, so few people do this, 
simply because they do not know how that 
this article may be of value. If going on an 
extended trip into wild territory it may be a 
good idea to bring along some formaldehyde, 
a five percent solution forming an excellent 
bath for the skin of the fish. . It may be kept 
in this for a long time—at least covering the 
length of your trip. A five per cent. solution 
contains one part formaldehyde, (or formalin), 

‘and.twenty parts of water. Ordinarily a 
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strong brine solution will keep the skin in 
condition. The receptacie in which the skin 
is laid should not bé too small, as it is not good 
policy to fold the skin too many times. The 
skin is kept in this solution, and when you are 
ready to go home it is taken out wet and 


placed in a jar and covered over very well. 
The idea is to keep the skin wet with this 
brine solution, though none is left standing 
oyerit. IJtis a good idea to salt in and around 
the fins, and inside the head before putting it 
away the last time. Great care must be used 
in handling so that no scales are marred. 


In spite of any other manner of mounting a 
fish the method most in favour is the panel 
method. Only rarely, I may say, is any devia- 
tion made from this method. The method 
of having fish hanging up, say two, three or 
four on a string, in any one of many ways, 
isnot to be given countenance here at all. 
We will consider here the panel method, the 
method that is used at least nine times out of 
ten. To my way of thinking it is the most 
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ing this method. 

The skinning out of a fish demands care and 
especial patience; it is a job that cannot be 
rushed. Usually, (if the fish is not by nature 
tender-scaled and easily given to marring) no 
trouble will be had. Such fish as the trouts, 
the basses and the salmon skin out in excellent 
shape. In skinning a fish it should constantly 
be kept wet, and should lie on a wef cloth. Now 
and then as you work with the skin wet the fins 
and the body: this will prevent any dryness 
from coming on. Now, having laid out your 
fish on the wef cloth you are prepared to begin 
work. It sometimes happens that one side is 
more flawless than the other. In that case 
this side should show, while the other side will 
be the side worked on and which will butt 
against the panel. Turning to Fig. 1 of the 
illustrations is shown a fish, and its lateral line, 
which extends from the gills to the root of the 
tail. On most fish this well-marked or dotted 
lateral line is found. Along this line you 
open the skin. To work with, you use either 
a surgeon’s scalpel, a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors or else a good grade of pen-knife, the 
blade of which is very sharp. With one of 
these tools you cut along the lateral line. 
This cut extends from the gills to the root of 
the tail. When this has been accomplished 
you begin to gradually skin the fish, beginning 
around the middle, working up or down as the 
case may be. As you get the skin started, you 
will find that using a spoon handle you can do 
better than just using the fingers. If you 


. 


have done the work well thus far and have : 


worked toward the bottom, you will have ar- 
rived at the stage shown in Fig. II. 


You will now begin to work the skin up to- 
ward the back and then you work toward the 
tail. Arriving in the neighborhood of the tail 
sreat care needs to be taken. Work the skin 
to both sides, then insert the scissors or the 
knife and cut the bone off close down to the 
tail. Care must be taken so as not to cut the 
skin on the other side of the body as is often 
done. If the tail bone is cut then you will ar- 
rive at the stage shown in Fig. III. 


It often happens that some fish do not skin 
as well as others. In fact on some fish the 
flesh has a tendency to stick to the skin. Ina 
case of this sort of course the flesh must, to 
some extent, be left clinging to the skin, and 
this will later be taken off when the skin is 
gone over for a final cleansing. ‘The question 
of the fins I have not touched on. When 
you arrive at the pectoral fins (the fins near 


artistic, and the best work can be done follow- _ be 


the gills) carefully work the skin down around 
either side of them and then insert the scissors 
— down and cut it off. The same is done to the 
- two belly fins (the ventral fins), care being 
taken not to hurt the skin. The largest fin 
is the anal fin, which is near the tail. 
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During this ‘process be sure to keep the skin 
wel. R 
Once the body is free at the tail, turn the 
fish fleshside to the bottom on the wet cloth 
and then begin to work the skin toward the 
head ‘along the side. In due order you will 
have the skin down to the head and you will 
then be ready to begin work in the head. The 
skin is brought down as shown in Fig. III, and 
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then the backbone is cut right up to the head 
and the body laid aside. You now have the 
skin free, with the head attached to it. Keep 
the body and fins wel. 

The tongue of the fish and its gills are now 
taken out; then the eyes and the brains follow. 
The work in the head is slow and one must be 
painstaking here to a great degree. All this 
time be careful of the skin so as not to crush 
against it, which will brebk up the scales in 
patches. Keep the skin wet during the entire 
work. Having finished cleaning out the head 
you will now have arrived at the stage shown 
in Fig. IV. The skin is now spread out and 
gone over carefully with the knife, and the 
fragments of flesh are removed. When the 
skin seems to be in good shape it is transferred 
to a receptacle containing water. It is tobe 
vastly preferred in placing this skin in a 
receptacle that it be not doubled too many 
times as this has sometimes the effect of 
wrinkling and so disturbing the scales of the 
fish. While on a trout’s skin the scales are: 
very small and the loss of a few will do no 
harm (since they may be touched up with the: 
brush later on), still on a large-scaled fish 
the loss of a few scales mars the whole and 
even the skillful use of the brush cannot give 
the desired correct appearance. While the 
skin is in the water, attend to making the 
body for your specimen. 


A great number of taxidermists make the 
body of the fish out of tow, to which is added 
clay as an outside covering, or plaster. Some 
taxidermists believe oakum to be far better 
for the purpose in view, and because it has a 
strong tar odor it serves also to keep the 
insects at a distance. For genera! work, how- 
ever, there is nothing that can be so well re- 
commended for the amateur to work with as 
the wooden body—that is to say, a body cut 
out of a solid piece of wood the exact size 
to fit the body of the fish. Says one authority 
on taxidermy: 


“In the days of the old school of taxidermy, 
fish were regarded as the most difficult objects 
to ‘stuff.(yAt the present day most of the 
difficulties have been overcome, but still a 
fish represents one of the nicest pieces of work 
that a taxidermist can undertake. A _ bird 
has its feathers and an animal its hair to hide 
defects in the making of the body, but the 
skin of a fish will only serve to magnify them. 
Years ago, fish were ‘stuffed’ with tow and 
then sewed up; after that they were sewed up 
and filled with sand through the mouth. We 
have, by the way, seen some fair fish mounted 
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by this method, too. 


The next forward step 
in fish mounting was the forming of a body out 
of tow, and covering it with clay. This meth- 
od is largely used today, but the results ob- 
tained by some taxidermists are only awkward 
caricatures of the original, and far, far, from 


being satisfactory. In 1865 we first intro- 
duced the method of making a solid body of 
wood, and we mount them the same way 
today, without change. Other taxjdermists 
are gradually adopting this method, which is 
really the only one that has ever been wholly 
Fish not more than three 
feet in length we always mount with solid 
wooden bodies. Fish of more than that 
length are best done by making a wooden 
centre board, winding it with tow, or excelsior, 
and covering with either plaster or papier- 
mache, the same as in making a mannikin for 
a large animal. This mannikin, when dry, 
should have one or two coats of white lead the 
same as the wooden one.” 


In making the wooden body one must have 


the exact marking or pattern of the fish. It 
is therefore best to mark out the shape of the 
fish on the block of wood before you begin 
skinnina it. In this manner you get the exact 
measurements. The fish is laid out on the 
-wood and with a pencil the body is traced out. 
“Tits should be as correctly done as possible; 
%it should not be larger than the fish, nor 
ssmatler, but so that when the skin is stretched 
over it and drawn tight it will just exactly fit. 
A block of pine wood is generally best. It 
works down easily and if straight-grained it 
will give no trouble. Begin to whittle dowa 
the shape, being careful to get the right thick- 
ness throughout, at all points. The thickness 
of the fish is just as essential! to get right as 
the width and the lengin. If this work is 
done well you will get a body something like 
that shown in Fig. V, which is just a sketch 
to give you an idea of how it is done. It 
should already have been decided upon just 
how the body should appear on the panel, 
whether in more or less of a straight line, or 
whether the tail is to curve outward to give il 
the illusion of action. In (a) of Fig. VI, is 
shown the ordinary manner of preparing the 
body to fit the fish. The dotted lines in 
back show how the tail lies more or less flat 
to the panel, in near to a straight line with the 
rest of the body. In (b) of Fig. VI, the tail- 
end of the wooden body curls outward and the 
dotted lines show how the tail will curve out- 
ward. While the latter mentioned method is 
the most difficult and takes a little more time 


it gives the best appearance on the panel as it 
shows action. 


However, for ordinary weneh | (he the body 
that causes the fish to lie close to the panel, as 
shown in (a), of Fig. VI, is recommended, es- 
pecially if you have had no previous exper- 
ience in the art of fish mounting. When the 
body is finished give it a coat or two of white 
lead paint, rather heavy. 


Before drawing the skin over the wooden 
body, a mixture of clay is rubbed into the 
pits left by the fins, also in the hollow of the 
head and the cheek of the fish. The skin is 
then fixed over the body, and the skin is drawn 
down on the cut side, the two edges meeting 
as shown in Fig. VII. If the body has been 
made accurately, the two edges should neatly 
meet, all the way from the gills to the root of 
the tail. When this has been accomplished, 
tack the skin down along each edge as shown 
in Fig. VII. Press the head into shape and 
adjust the tail. At this stage of the work it 
is desirable that the fish be temporarily 
screwed to a rough panel. The fish should 
now look as shown in Fig.VIII, where the) 
fish has been turned, the uncut side showing; 
the cut side being against the wood. Presuming 
that you are to have the fish lie close to the 
board as shown in (a) of Fig. VI, the tail is 
therefore brought close to the wood. Unless 
the fins are now taken care of they will look 
unlifelike when they become dried. In Fig. 
VIII, is shown how the fins should be attended 
to. Clip a piece of isinglass to reach across 
the tail. Spread the tail against the wood 
and insert a pin at each end to hold the tail 
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spread. Now tack down each end of the 
isinglass as shown in the illustration. The 
anal fin should also be stretched to normal. 
Two pieces of isinglass cover it, and wire 
clips are inserted at each end to hold them in ~ 
place. The ventral fins, (especially the one 
that shows) should stand, at rest, lifelike. — 
This illusion can be gained by driving a pin 
in from the fin into the wood, though not so 


it appears in a finished state. 
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as to show. The fin is then spread and fixed 
with the isinglass and clips as the other fins 
have been treated. Generally the forefins are 
allowed to lie close to the body. On _ the 
panel only one of these forefins show, and it 
should lie close to the body. By inserting a 
fine, small size of pin lengthwise into this 
fin, and thence into the wood it can generally 
be kept in position. However, it must be 
spread, and the same process is followed, with 
the isinglass as shown in the other fins. A 
pin may likewise be inserted down through 
the dorsal fin, first stretching it on high. The 
clips and isinglass also serve to hold this spread 
while it dries. 

During all this work it must be emphat- 
ically remembered that the skin and the fins 
must be wet. If allowed to dry, trouble and 
poor work will result. This is just a hint, as 
in the interesting work at the time you are 
liable to forget dabbing on the highly neces- 
sary water. 

When the work has been finished up to this 
point, go over your workand see to it that 
If it does, with 
the skin tight stretched over the wooden body, 
set the panel and the fish away to dry. 


At the end of two days the skin should be 
dry enough to work on, but if it is not dry, 
allow it to stand till it issdry. When ready 
and dry paints are brought out for the re- 
touching process. This is by far the most 
difficult, but by using care no trouble should 
occur. The colors, the spottings or the 
stripes on the fish will be found to have faded. 
These must naturally be brought out by the 
use of thinned-oul oil paint. In all cases use 
the thinned ‘paint, for if the paint is heavy it 
makes a bad looking affair, with dabs and 
streaks, as often seen on paintings and par- 
ticularly on work done by a poor taxidermist. 
While at a distance this may not be noticed, 
still close up to it, defects will be seen. How- 
ever by thinning the paint, smooth, even work 
is to be had and that is eminently to be de- 
sired. 


It is necessary, of course, to know the 
colors your fish bore in life. Some have sug- 
gested having two fishes, one unskinned spec: 
Imen to show you the colors and markings. 
In the case of the brook trout, colored draw- 
ings in books will give you the right idea. 
Excellent work can be done with the brook 
trout as their coloring is fine, the red spots 
within the circle of gray proving very tasty. 
Naturally such a fish looks the best and is the 
hardest to do up, while the pikes and musky 
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and the basses are much easier. In the case 
of the bass the one hue of greenish-yellow, or 
bronze, will make a finished job. As all 
know the belly of the fish is light in coloration 
and the gradually darkening colors of the 
sides meet with that ot the dark hue of the 
top-sides. In blending the belly color with 
the top color care must be used or amateurish 
work will be instantly noted. The fin mark- 
ings or colors must also be shown. The retic- 
ulations, or wormtracks on the back of the 
brook trout, and on its dorsal, or top, fin, 
permit of some skillful work being done. 


Only quit work on the painting part.of the 
deal when you feel that you have done your 
very best. Survey your work from all angles 
to see how it looks at a distance. I have 
known several men to be proficient in skin- 
ning out a fish, and mounting it correctly, 
but they have made a botch of the painting 
part of it, perhaps because of carelessness, 
and not attending to details. When the 
painting is done set the fish away and in two 
days or so it should be thoroughly dry and 
ready for the finishing-off coat of varnish. 
Now take the fish from its temporary panel 
and paint the back-top-part, some part of 
which will show; also attend to the belly- 
toward the board. The back of the fish that. 
does not show may be painted one color_ 
Try to fill the cut along the tacks well. 


In varnishing use the best grade tliat you 
can lay your hands on. Lay the varnish on 
evenly, touching up all parts within the reach 
of the eye. You will find the gloss that is 
produced most winning. Not only does the 
varnish give vividness and brightness to the 
colors, but a deceiving appearance is produced 
making it look as though the fish was just 
lifted from the water. 


For ordinary work the amateur will do well 
to use the oval-shaped oak panel, with his 
fish screwed flat to the panel. These panels 
come in various styles, some comparatively 
cheap and some costly. Basses are generally 
placed on light colored oak or golden birch 
panels. The most excellent form of fixing 
out a mounted fish is behind an oval-convex 
glass. A suitable background can be painted 
in back to represent the fish leaping, or just 
making his descent again into the water, with 
a fly in his lip, the end of the line entering at 
the edge of the panel. Such work as this is 
for the practiced hand. The amateur (unless 
he is a natural born expert and artist) will do 
well to stick by the ordinary panel form. 

Note.—Mention has not been made of the 
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eyes. In the wooden form, holes are made for 
the eyes. When the skin has been stretched 


over it, and the eye-holes fit with those in 
the wooden form, fill the holes with clay and 
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insert the glass eyes in this. Your leading | 
taxidermist should be able to supply you with 
these eyes, if you will name the species you 
are working on. 


ON GOOD WATERS. 


THE LURE OF THE TROUT STREAM 


Being a discourse on the Attractiveness of Trout Fishing, 


The Spiritual Message of | 


Growing Things, With a Few Notes on Proper Tackle. 


BY REV. WARREN SMITH, ANGLING EDITOR, OUTDOOR LIFE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TROUT LORE,” 


IT am known as a man more or less 
acquainted with fish and their ways, with 
tackle and its manufacture and all that goes 
to make angling attractive. While it is true 
that I spend long hours over the body of some 
ichthyic specimen, scalpel in hand, and it is 
also true that I possess some skill in the 
manufacture of tackle, writing more or less 
illuminating articles upon both subjects, yet 
it is simply as a lover of God’s great Out-o’- 
doors that I know myself. ‘‘Angling editor,” 
forsooth! If ever a man paraded under an 
ambiguous title it is the writer of this paper. 

I am weary unto death of ‘practical’ men 
and women; of “practical’’ articles. Take 
up the average so-called outdoor magazine. 
Wine-tenths of the articles are “practical,” 


telling how to do things, all stiff and dead 
and dry, not one breath of life animating 
them. Every Tom, Dick and Harry must 
rush into print and tell us how to do things, 
from making a sinker to building a rod. 
What has become of the Adirondack Murrays, 
the Nessmucks, the Frank Foresters, and 
men of that school, who wrote so entertain- 
ingly and are remembered even today, and 
looked up to by the younger generation. Is 
there no angler writing to-day just because 
he loves the music of the birds, the heart-song 
of the trout-stream, the spiritual message of 
the growing things? Some day I am going 
to blot the word practical from out my lexicon. 
I am going to write for the sheer fun of 
writing; as the song-sparrow outside my win- 
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dow this moment is singing—just because he 
cannot help it. If the editors will not take 
my material I will pay them advertising rates 
and have it appear where I want it, and how 
I want it. Parenthetically, the  ad- 
vertising pages of some magazines I know 


aimless, meandering woodland path and the 
other is a sinuous, whimsical trout-brook. 
Both are as irresponsible ab I would be had 
not the Divine fate been pronounced upon 
man, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.’’ One favorite path of mine leads 
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are the most interesting of all........ Reader, if 
I have not said enough to convince you that I 
am impractical, just read on. If you are 
disgusted, quit, it will not bother me in the 
Jeast for I will not know it: 
j~ Sometimes I sit down and ask myself: why 
do I fish? I know it is not betause I need the 
fish for food: it comes cheaper at the market. 
It is not because I make money out of my 
fishing, sell fish, you know. Bless you, I am 
hard put to catch enough for my own use, 
there are so many things to do and so much 
to see along a trout-stream in May or June. 
No, there is a Something within me that 
‘reaches out to a Something without me, and 
I tell my friends, “I am goin’ fishing,’’ when 
I am answering the insistent call of Some- 
thing. Fishing, true fishing, is correspond- 
ence of the soul-with its environment. This 
may be a puzzle to many, but it certainly 
should not be to the angler who is in perfect 
harmony with the forces of the earth. 

There are two earth-born things which 
flirt with my imagination and whose subtle 
‘blandishments I cannot resist. One is an 


me toa merry walk through thicket and field 
only to jilt me on a rocky hill-side. So many 
times has she played the trick. I know the 
path is feminine, and have come to look for 
the jilting and so accept my farewell phil- 
osophically. The unimaginative person says 
the path begins on the rocky hill-side, and 
that is all there is to the matter. How little 
these people know about it. By the way, 
how do they, how does anybody know which 
end of the path is its beginning? All de- 
pends upon the direction in which you travel 
how things look to you—a statement which 
is true of some other things beside paths. To 
me a trout stream is but a liquid path, ir- 
responsible and frivolous—so crooked some- 
times that a trout almost overtakes himself 
as he rounds the sharp bends. So anxious do 
I sometimes become to know what lies 
around the next bend that I all but forget that 
I am fishing for fish. Just the same, 
when I want fish I fish the pool before me as 
though I knew it was the best in the stream, 
for I am not one of the fellows who think the 
next bend will offer better opportunities and 
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more well-rounded parepeyel to my creel, 
which is, after all, only one of the interests 
in the game of angling. 

I love the little streams not because of 
what they are, but because of what they 
suggest. : 


I have always found the music of a whisper=~ 


ing rapids upon a baby stream more thought- 
compelling than the deafening roar of the 
lordly Niagara. The former invites me to 
take off my shoes and stockings and wade as 
in childhood, while the latter commands my 
respect and admiration, withal warning me to 
treat her with the utmost consideration lest 
she reck vengeance upon me. I do not seek 
out the vociferant cataract when weary from 
the noise and hurly-burly of twentieth-cen- 
tury life. Rather I sit me down by the side 
of some lazy rapid whose gentle murmur slips 
in under thoughts of mart and pelf, of cares 
and worries and brings me peace. It is not 
noise but quiet that we need. So from 
choice I fish the little companionable streams, 
not that I have never fished the great and 
mighty waters, for I have, catching some 
record-breaking fish. I have caught my 
eight and ten pound trout, but I sometimes 
say | will never angle for such fish again, for 
the magnitude of the game caused me to for- 
get and fail to respond to the blandishments 
of Nature, Any vocation or avocation 
which causes me to forget the journey, 
through thinking of the destination, should be 
avoided. It is not the fish but the fishing 
that makes angling worth while. It is not 
the victor’s wreath but the warrior’s battle 
that makes the struggle of moment. It is not 
the City of Gold, but the journey thereto that 
renders the pilgrimage of utter value. 


I fish the little streams because when so 
doing I can gratify my _ desire for. 
light and lady-like tackle. I 
would not think of fishing the Nipigon 
say, with a two-and-one-half-ounce-rod—to 
do so would be to court disaster. The rod 
should always match the stream and fit the 
man. For the whimsical, meandering brook- 
let, always employ as light a rod as you know 
how to handle. Be it said, however, not 
every fisherman can employ a three ounce 
rod, for some seem to think the tool is for 
lifting fish from the stream instead of playing 
them in it. I fish for fun so I desire a rod 
that will respond to the tug of the smallest 
trout, even as a reed by the river’s bank 
bends beneath the weight of a red-wing 
black-bird. Then the reel must needs be the 
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lightest that I can procure, A the line mnie 
fit both reel and rod, not too heavy nor yet 
too light for casting. Furthermore, reel, 
line and rod must “fit”? me. This last may — 
all be imagination, but Just the same there is — 
something in the old-fashioned theory. Such 
an outfit as I have outlined may cost in the 
neighborhood of half a hundred dollars orgit 
may be secured for five. Believe me therejis 
joy pure and simple in possessing the best “of 
tackle, and if you can afford it, lavish your © 
money on an autfit, but do not think that 
because you are not so fortunate as to possess 
a large bank account good tackle is denied 
you. You can get a satisfactory outfit for 
five dollars, providing you do not expect too 
much. Never forget that i€is the man back 
of the rod that counts. I had rather be a fifty 
dollar man using a five dollar outfit, than a 
five dolar man using a fifty dollar outfit. 
Though I spend long days and nights writing 
articles upon tackle, I try to keep the parapher- 
nalia where it belongs, a means to an end and 
not the end itself. If I were a millionaire I 
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would keep the millions under my feet. (Iwill 
never be a millionaire). The tragedy of this 
day and age is, we do not own things—things 
own us. When a man’s tackle becomes’ of 
utmost importance to him, to my mind, he 
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ceases to be an angler. Izaak Walton, the 
founder of the craft, could tackle and catch 
fish, too, but it was neither the fish nor the 
tackle that made him an angler. 

One would be possessed of temerity indeed, 
who would attempt to write of trout fishing 
without touching upon the age-old subject 
of bait versus artificial flies. How much 
has appeared in print on just this subject. 
Just as though it were‘‘more spo.tsmanlike”’ 
to use one than the other. I have seen a 
fly-fisherman using three flies on one of‘‘my” 
streams, taking sometimes two fish at a cast, 
all of which, small and large alike went into 
his basket. He was a fly-fisherman, there- 
fore a sportsman(?). 
Warner in his inimitable way: 

“No sportsman, however, will use any- 
thing but a fly, except he happens to be 
alone.” 

He also remarks: 

“The unsophisticated, uncultivated trout 
in unfrequented waters prefers the bait.’’ 


Most trout fishers will agree with Mr. 
Warner. I am a maker of artificial flies and 
a user of them: also I use worms and grass- 
hoppers on occasion, neither bo I consider 
myself one whit less than a 
sportsman when using the latter than when 
using the former. I do not vary the tackle 
one iota, therefore I must needs play and 
handle the hooked fish with the same circum- 
spection, employ the same tactics. Why all 
this bother anyway? As I have said a thou- 
sand times, more or less, it is neither the 
tackle nor yet the fish that takes us a-field 
when the south wind blows softly and the 
‘willow-cats arch their furry backs—but the 
call of the open. Some men honestly think 
they fish for fish, count the day lost when 
they return at night with an empty creel, but 
this is because they do not know themselves. 

But speaking of success: 


One day my piscatorial better two-thirds 
accompanied me to my favorite stream, a 
noisy, tumultuous white water brook hurry- 
ing to its death in cold Lake Superior—just 
beeause “‘she didn’t want to stay alone,” 
though I think the lure of the trout stream 
had something to do with it. Well, be that 
as it may, together we fared forth, and togeth- 
er we whipped quiet pool and singing rapid. 
It was one of those ‘‘seldom”’ days, when the 
trout were, (as described by Kipling) ‘‘Jump- 
ing crazy for the fly.’ Every pool, shallow 
and rapid held fish. All we had to do was to 

flip the fuzzy-wuzzy lures out upon the sur- 
3 ~ 


Says Charles Dudley 
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face. Up-stream, down-stream, wet-fly, dry- 
fly, it was all one to the fish. Big, medium 
and small, all were feeding. It was a verit- 
able saturnalia of greed. I am not fish-wise 
enough to explain it. So we accepted what 
the gods sent, and enjoyed ourselves. Wet- 
ting our hands so as not to break the pro- 
tecting slime we carefully extracted the hook 
from the lip of every under-sized trout 
and bade him, “Go and grow up.” Our bask- 
ets grew accountably heavy, though we were 
very circumspect in the selection of fish, and 
as mid-day drew on we both knew that we 
should quit, but oh, it was woefully hard to 
stop. 


Finally I resolutely leaned my rod against 
an upturned stump, exclaiming: “Right 
here is where I quit.” 


Well,” replied my companion, “‘you build 
a fire and I will try a cast or two in the pool 
at the foot of those rapids, and be back here 
in a short time.” 


I hunted birch bark and dry sticks, paying 
no attention to the wife, indeed for once I 
was weary of taking trout. Soon a thin 
spiral of pungent smoke advertised that I 
at least, was ready for dinner. Making a 
trumpet of my hands I shouted in the lang- 
uage of the lumbermen, ‘‘Come to-grub!” 
Then I noticed that the pardner of my pisca- 
torial Joys and sorrows was having troubles of 
her own. Dropping the skillet in which [ 
was frying bacon preparatory to trout, I 
rushed over to offer advice and aid if necessary. 
No, I am not going to tell of the battle. Time 
and again I have attempted that impossible 
task. No man can describe a battle with a 
trout. It is like love—one must experience 
it. I will only say that the struggle was long 
and well contested on both sides, but at the 
last the little three ounce split-bamboo con- 
quered and a four pound rainbow trout came 
to my net; the fish of the day, of the season, 
in fact. for our streams shelter few four pound 
fish. 


Then came the dinner there by the stream 
and we ate, casting blase glances out on the 
foam-flecked water where lusty trout were 
rising continually, yet our rods lay unre- 
garded and impotent. As I look back it all 
seems a dream, an utter impossibility, yet 
I know it did happen. <A few weeks later, 
the Great Day I visited the same streams, 
whipped the pools and the rapids, securing 
barely enough trout to odorize the skillet. 
But, as the stork which visits our homes for 
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the first time, whispers: ‘‘What happens 
once may happen a second time.”’ 

But then:— 

I do not suppose it so much matters what 
the excuse is that takes us to Nature so long 
as we give her a chance at use, but I honestly 


believe there is no excuse equal to that of 
fishing; that no other form of recreation will 
do so much for a weary houseling. ‘True, it 
is that no other form of'sport brings us into 
so close and intimate a touch with Nature. 
Many and many a time have I forgotten rod, 
basket and fish for long hours, so enraptured 
have I become with the multitudinous life 
all around me. In May and June it is almost 
impossible to hear things grow. And the 
birds, where do they sing as they do in the 
moist thickets along a trout stream? Even 
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those retiring songsters, the thrushes and 
warblers, pay little attention to the intent 
angler. ) ; 

The other day I met a sour-visaged angler 
on the evening train. ‘‘What luck, pard- 
ner?’ I queried. i 
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“Nothing,” he growled. “I wasted the day.” 

Nothing,” I repeated, in astonishment, 
“nothing?” 

“No, look here!’’ he exclaimed, opening his 
creel which lay beside him and was guiltless 
of fish. 

“But,” I hazarded, “but did you not get 
anything here?” touching my forehead. 

For a full minute he gazed at me in wide- 
eyed astonishment, then muttered in disgust: 

“You're as batty as they make ’em,” and 
crawled into himself. 


Angling Editor's Note:—Elsewhere in this 
number of the magazine will be found an 
advertisement of Louis Rhead’s Nature 
Lures for trout, bass, and other fishes. Al- 
though the author has not tried out these 
lures, we have it on the word of the well- 
known maker of them that they afford great 
success. Mr. Rhead is one of the leading 
writers on fishing in America, being the 


author of some six books on fish and fishing. 
The result of his experience of some twenty- 
five years at fishing have been these lures. 
Mr. Rhead’s entomological researches, par- 


ticularly as regards trout stream insects, have 
been surprisingly complete. He has added 
much to our store of knowledge regarding 
fish and fishing. 
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I. 

—I would do my best at least. That was 
certain. I felt it in my bones. 

It was not enough that I should suffer at 
the hands of my friends, enduring their 
smiles, their aside remarks, and their uproar 
of laughter, when, day after day I came in 
without a fish to my credit—and I, a man 


of might in the World Piscatorial. It was 
not enough, I say— 
- I never did like James K. Parmetter. And 


he was the cause of it all. James K. Par- 
metter came into camp one day and the eyes 
of the camp were upon him only. He 
stepped out of the automobile with the 
mien and gesture of an autocrat. His was 
a snow-crowned dignity, and from his in- 
surmountable summits, he looked down 
upon the mere ants of the earth—including 
such an ant as myself. I felt at the beginning 
that we, the common herd, were being 
thrust into the background to make way 
for the king. It was very irritating. The 
very entrance of the king filled our fellows 
with awe, and when, in due course of time 
I was brought forward and introduced, it 
irritated me all the more to know that 
James K. Parmetter hada handelasp like a 
vice. Now why should this all be? A man 
such as he—rich, brought up* among lace 
and frills and clubs and cocktails—by all 
the laws of civilization his hand should melt 
like butter in my own, but there he was 
breaking my poor knuckles in his hand. 


Me 
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He smiled, too, O so sweetly, looking down 
upon me from the frosts of his mountain- 
peak. 

Naturally the camp outdid itself in taking 
care of Mr. James K. Parmetter, Esquire. 
Talk about bees clustering around a Queen 
Bee. If anyone had anything to say, it 
was James K. Parmetter who said it, and 
what anyone else had to say, (if they did 
manage to get a word in edgeways,) was 
uttered with caution and unobtrusively 
so as not to hurt the dignity of James K. 
Parmetter. 


That this person was a well-known angler 
had been advertised by the boss of the 
camp. There was no doubt about it. Look 
into the magazines, ah: there was James K. 
Parmetter catching tarpon down in Florida, 
standing at ease beside a silver king large 
enough to tow a chain of freight cars. Pick 
up another outdoor magazine, a few months, 
later, and you see James K. Parmetter at 
dazzling Catalina, off the Californian coast 
busy with a tuna of the one hundred pound 
class, light-weight tackle and all that. And 
now— 


James K. Parmetter had come to Island 
Camp to test its virtues and to write up its 
glorious fishing opportunities so that all 
the world might know the Island Camp 
region, but which should melt into the 
background as this same odious James K. 
Parmetter crabbed the view by hiding it all 


y 
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~Guide,’’*he said, 


~ taken. 
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with his prideful smile and a of superiority. 
I had a record all my own, though a common 


suide, I was known asa man of might among 


the anglers of the north. James K. had no 
doubt heard of my record and was out to 


- beat it. 


“Your largest muscallonge, I believe, Mr. 
(it would have hurt his 
marble dome to use my name) “‘is a_ forty 
pounder. Well—that’s a very good fish. 
But if these waters are all that is said of 
them I think there are better fish to be 
Say, now for instance, a fify pound- 


hen: 


I gasped! A fifty pounder, and I had one 
of about that size picked out in a particular 
spot down the chain all ready for the pisca- 
torial efforts of the President of the Limber 
Bed-Spring Company who was coming ten 
days later. It was as though the fellow had 


read my thoughts, lifting his eye-brows in- 


quisitively as though saying: “I know just 
what you know, so make a clean breast of it 
for I am out to beat you!’ One thing I 


made up my mind to, and. that was, I would 


not guide James K. Parmetter. Not by a 
long shot I wouldn’t, and when the boss 
gently indicated that I was up to do it I 
balked like a mule. I had guided all the 
celebrities that had come up there, but never 
would I guide this fellow and I told the boss 
so, without winking an eye. “All right,” 
he says, “we'll have to let Injun Pete do it.” ° 


“Let Injun Pete do it,” said I. I knew 
that Injun Pete was in to get a lot of cold 
cash for his efforts, provided this James K. 
Parmetter could land an excessively large 
fish, no matter_how, even if it were to be 
speared. And I knew that there was a 
possibility that Injun Pete had an inkling of 
the fifty pounder that I had spotted— 


To get that fish became my sole hope and 
consolation even though I knew it meant a 
possible money loss on my part. But I hada 
record to keep up and that meant a great deal 
in itself. I would catch that fish, J felt it in 
my bones. I would do my best at least 
That was certain. 


So now I was starting out for Pine Tree 
Cove. It was early morning, the sun 
peacefully silvering the water, a very light 
breeze ruffling the surface of the lake; an 
ideal morning this and about the time the 
big fellows are stirring abroad in search of 


a morning meal. I felt that’ I would supply 
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a 1 counterfeit, meal to a agin fifty pounder 


I knew of, and that, ere noon had come, I 
would hang that fellow up in camp, much 
to the eternal mortification of a certain 
James K. Parmeter. 

As I now rowed quietly alongI thought of 
James K. Parmetter. 
guide, then; just suppose that for one minute. 
I would work my arms off the while he 
would sit in back of the boat in his arm-chair 
holding the rod and smiling superciliously at 
me, as though to say: “you poor fool you 
think you are wise but I am wiser.” 
the magazine article would appear, saying: 


“And finally the noon-hour came and we 
landed in a delightful little bay where my 
guide, (intelligent as guides are intelligent), 
made a fire and cooked the dinner fish. As 
he sat there by the fire I thought how wild 
and free a life he led, etc.” 


I was out-to get my fish, but I was using 
no rod and reel or such gim-cracks. It was 
a handline I relied on, for remember I was 
out for fish. Upon that staunch Japanese 


silk line I tied the skinner spoon 
a spoon that was brand new and 
had never been used before. To the 


hook-gang I attached some streamers of red 
yarn and was ready then for the big fellow. 
As an after-thought I rigged up another line 
and to this I attached a trifle larger spoon, 
though this was of a white-enameled colora- 
tion, not nickle as was the other. Line 


number one I tied across my left shoulder | 


down across my chest, under the right arm, 
and the knots I, tied were! safe and sure. 
Line number two I tied to my foot with four 
knots of the non-slipping variety. Why not? 


Line number one went to seventy-five 
feet. Line number two stood at fifty feet; 
and slowly, cautiously in the still of morning 
I entered Pine Tree Cove. 


—How beautiful it all was........ The 
birds were singing sweetly. Here and there 
along the shores the bass were rising, and as I 
approached, a fish hawk rose froma dead tree 
and cireled away. <A porcupine  stolidly 
moved along the shore as though, for all the 
world, he alone was in it. I lit my pipe 
and with all my senses on the alert awaited 
the strike that I felt in my blood would 
tell the tale. After me they trailed—two 
lines. They lifted and fell, lifted and fell 
with each new onward sweep of the oars. 
Right there the bar began........ I was reaching 
the grounds!!! 


Suppose I would be his - 


Then 
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Aiong a certain part of the bar I knew my 
old musky kept himself. For years he had 
kept himself there, and in security too, for 
he was wise, and strode not far nor was he 
interested to. go out of his way for spoon- 


hooks and all the other wiles of man. But 
that I could interest him I was certain. 
It happened suddenly, much as_ the 


meeting of a cow with a passenger train, so 
suddenly that I was taken quite unawares. 
I remember that I had leaned sideways to look 
behind me and so was not prepared. The 
line that was tied around me snapped tight 
like a bow-string and before I could catch 
myself I had lost my balance and over I 
went into the water. There was a rush— 
the cold water covered me and down I went, 
and forward. When I finally got my bear- 
ings, I saw that I was some fifteen feet from 
the boat, the line around my chest pulling 
like fury and myself being carried along 
irresistibly. I felt instinctively that I had 
snagged with the big fellow. 

All had happened in a_ twinkling. My 
first thought was to make for the boat 
which was floating there on the water sur- 
face like an autumn leaf on still waters. 
Could I make that boat? I was weighed 
down by my clothes and when I finally 
started to swim and the line tautened the 
muscallonge came alive again and made a 
metoric rush lakeward. Down I went with 
my hands wildly hitting out, choking and 
spitting........ 

It now came to my mind that I was in an 
awful pickle. Good Lord, the boat was 
drifting, drifting, drifting away from me and 
I was being borne lakeward, farther from 
shore. Lord help me, I breathed, as I came 
up blowing water, I will be drowned. What 
to do what to do now........ 

I must cut that line. My knife; my knife 
where is it?—in which pocket of those sodden 
clothes? But then I remembered. I had 
left the knife there in the boat, jabbed into 
the seat. 


Frantically I turned over and endeavoring 
to swim with one hand and so keep above 
water, I endeavored to untie the line. It was, 
however, as taut as a bowstring and soaked 
with water, the knots having tightened under 
’ that added strain. Evidently the first 
plunges of the huge musky had made the knots 
a very Chinese puzzle hard enough to solve 
on land and with a whole day before one. 
Paddling to keep up with my hands, I looked 
at the knots. 
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A cry broke from me! | 

There were eight hard knots............ And the 
shore was far away! 

During all this rumpus,—for it had ally 
happened in a twinkling, I had forgotten the 
line that was tied to my foot. The thought 
of this line electrified me. 
tenacious demon that held on to me like the- 
tentacle of a devil-fish. What if, what if 
that line hung up in the weeds? But as far 
as I knew and could feel it was coming along 
with me, as yet a-float. At leastscit seemed. 

Suddenly the line that held the musky 
slackened and I knew the big fellow was 
sulking. A sense of relief came over me 
and swimming along as best I could, I sought 
to get all the loose line I could. I would 
then endeavor to disengage myself from it. 

—No sooner had I come to this discussion, 
than something happened that shattered 
my anticipations like a soap-bubble in a 
clay pipe. The line connected to my foot 
was felt to jerk out and a moment after I was 
pulled under the water like an arrow leaving 
a fifty-pound bow............ All I knew was that 
I came to the surface after a moment, but 
only for a moment. A burning thought came 
to my mind. Another fish had seized the 
spoon-hook on the other line. Here I was 
between two fires. Thr fish on the leg-line 
set up an awful fuss. He bored forward 
with the speed of a submarine. At the same 
time the chest-line came taut with a whang! so 
that the beads of water shot far into the air. 
The sulking fish must have been turned 
around and insulted beyond name for now 
he too came alive and bore off lakeward at 
another angle. 


And here I was, one fish pulling one way 
and one the other. As best I could, I tried 
to keep on my back. I could see my boat, 
now a dim spot in the distance. I cried 
lustily for help until the echoes awoke all 
over the lakes. But not a soul was in sight. 

As yet I had seen no hidenor scale of the 
fish I had on the line on which I had made my 
first capture, bwt when I again felt that line 
slacken, I knew that he was coming my way. 

He was coming my way—this I felt certain 
of. He was coming in to see what in the 
world was holding him. And presently the 
water began to give way; there was a ripple, a 
swash and near me loomed up that massive 
shape, but not the shape of the muscallonge, 
the giant muscallonge I had expected, but, 
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James K. Parmetter. His shape loomed water for me and I took it, and apie more 
larger and larger. I saw his face; his snow- blood. 


crowned summit............ “] have never seen anyone take gas or 
 Ttwas very still. Still as a tomb! come out of it as easily as you,” said James 
Some spoken word fixed itself on my  K. Parmetter. 
_ consciousness. 


I was safe and sound on shore at last! 


“Spit! said James K. Parmetter. Simply 
_ that and nothing more—‘‘Spit!”’ 

So I spit out the blood in my mouth and my 
tongue felt cautiously around in the cavities 
in my jaws. The teeth were finally out— 

those rebellious teeth. I groaned. The 
_ kindly little bit of a nurse drew a cup of 
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A PET. DEER 


J. R. KERR 


Were ‘Minnie,’ the subject of this it with her front feet, the other died soon 
sketch, endowed with the power of speech after being rescued from the crazed mother. 
she could tell of her mother being ruthlessly Early the following October she disappeared 
killed by a band of Indians who were trapping and some pot hunter could probably tell 
muskrats on a small stream north of Tisdale, what finally became of her. The bell and 
Sask. This was toward the last of April and neck strap which she wore were, however, 
after days of hunger and suffering from the never returned to Mr. Craig. 
cold nights, Mr.A. Craig accidentally found 

* the young deer when it was almost at the 
point of death. Its State of exhaustion helped 
in the taming process and soon the pet fawn 
was the talk of the neighborhood. During 
its convalescence the animal was given an 
old sofa to lie on and to this it clung even 
when it was full grown. Mrs. Craig scolded 
in vain when “Minnie’’ tracked mud across 
her freshly scrubbed floors having been chased 
from a nearby field into the house by some 
dog. 

When about a year and a‘half old, at the 
mating season, the fawn disappeared for 
some days and in the following spring she 
became the. mother of a beautiful pair of 
fawns. Instead of being proud and fond of 
her offspring Minnie would have nothing to 
do with them. One she killed by striking 
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No. 128.—I understand it to have been 
said that sal non taken during the period 
of spawning, or after the period of spawning, 
are unseasonable fishes, in the foul, or unclean 
stage and that if partaken of during this 
period that they are liable to cause disease, 
and I have heard that in Ireland cases of 
leprosy have been known to arise as the result 
of consuming spent, or foul fish. Now I want 
to ask: is this true; and just when is the stage 
of uncleanliness in a salmon. Is it unclean 
before spawning, or after spawning? It would- 
certainly seem. to be after spawning, and 
surely not before. The salmon before spawn- 
ing, while some of them present a bad shape, 
do not seem harmful, and as far as I know 
there does not seem to arise any trouble here 
from partaking of them. As you probably 
know the salmon of the Pacific coast are made 
use of in the commercial fisheries when they 
are in the so-called unclean stage. They are 
sold in the markets all over the west and are 
canned. I have never heard of people getting 
sick frem using these as an article of food. 
If that were so why are not the Indians af- 
fected and as you know they consume immense 
quantities of these unclean, or spawned fishes. 
I have eaten of spent fish, or kelts, and think 
them just as rich in flavour as the salmon when 
in its best condition. Perhaps not so rich in 
oils, and a little dryer, but nevertheless a fit 
article for food. I understand that it is 
against the law in Canada to catch this fish 
commercially. And yet millions of pounds 
are made use of when in this condition. And 
individuals make use of great quantities. 
Why does the law not prevent this if it were 
felt that unclean or foul salmon are destructive 
to the welfare of the people. 

: Burt La Salle 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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Ans.—Theterms “unclean” and “foul” 
salmon originated in England, and are em- 
bodied in old fishery laws. Practically the 
same has been incorporated in the Canadian 
fishery Jaws but I doubt very much whether 
the law, in this particular case, has ever been 
enforced. It may be said to be a dead issue 
on all counts, and perhaps it is as well so. 
Personally I have never heard of any harm 
coming threugh the use of unclean salmon as 
a table fare; and am aware of all the condi- 
tions that you name. The unclean salmon 
are commercialized; the Indians and the white 
natives partake of it and none are the worse 
for the experience. I have never heard of 
any particular disease ascribed to the use of 


foul salmon, though, personally, I do not , 


think the unclean fish as palatable as the 
thoroughly clean fish. When is a salmon 
considered unclean? Some consider it un- 
clean when it is full of spawn, and also after 
it has cast its spawn and is lying idle in the 
rivers, or descending the rivers to the ocean 
to mend up. The salmon is then known as a 
kelt. Of course the western salmon, as a 
rule, die after spawning, at least most of 
them. To my mind there is a particular 
time when the salmon is really unclean, and 
not fit for food. That is when it-is soft, 
and on the point of spawning. But in my 
mind when they have just entered the rivers 
and have been there some few days [ do not 
think them unclean. The fungus-ridden, 
tattered, blotched, discolored specimens found 
weakly making their way along in the water 
after spawning, {| think may also be classed 
as foul and unclean, and certainly if in this 
bad condition they are not fit to eat, though 
I do not suppose any particular harm would 
come from partaking, of them. The fish 
that are marketed are not in this bad condi- 
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tion by the way, as you will notice. They 
may be torn from contact with rocks, and 
they may be slightly off-color, but certainly 
not in too bad a way. If the marketing of 
these fish would stop, many millions of pounds 
would naturally go to waste. However, 
there should be no harm in taking sparingly 
of the fresh-rum salmon. Too great a con- 
centration on the fishes at this stage, however, 
would harm the depositing of spawn and the 
bringing forth of progeny, which is bad. 
Unlike the Pacific salmon, the Atlantic 
salmon (Salmo salar) doesnot die after spawn- 
ing, but return to the sea as a kelt, and, 
reaching the ocean mend up well and are 
really fine fishes. Some of these kelts, how- 
ever, remain in the fresh water, and while 
not completely mended are in good condition, 
or, rather, one would say, fair condition. 
Nevertheless they are considered at this 
stage, (directly before spawning) as being 
foul and unclean. Anglers at this stage have 
great sport taking the kelts on the artificial 
fly. Where kelts remain in the fresh water 
for quite a time before returning to the sea 
there is no doubt that they destroy unlimited 
quantities of young salmon and trout, etc., 
and one wonders if it is not a good idea to net 
_them, as is being done. If the netting of 
these kelts that refusé to go down is followed 
up I have no doubt it would be safer for the 
young salmon, and really a means to conserva- 
tion. However, this is not true of the Pacific 
species where the salmon, through one reason 
or another, that is a profound mystery, die 
after spawning, or at least never seem to 
reach the ocean and tide over. 


’ Personally I believe that salmon when in 
a ripe stage of spawning should not be netted. 
The law should prevent this, but as to the 
netting of the fresh-run salmon I do not 
know. The netting of the ripe salmon is a 
blow at conservation, and further they are 
then unclean. 
RPL 


No. 129.—I notice in a past issue of Rod 
and Gun, the best outdoor magazine in Am- 
erica, it is mentioned that the whitefish does 
not take the baited hook, and that it cannot 
be taken by means of-hook and line. These 
allusions are not equal to my experiences for 
I have captured whitefish in great numbers 
every winter in the west and hundreds of 
other winter anglers have done the same on 
our western lakes. I do not know if the 
western whitefish is any different from the 


j \ 
eastern whitefish in this respect, but if the 
eastern whitefish does not take to the bait, 
the western whitefish certainly does and forms 
a means to good sport, through the ice in 
the winter. Of course there is a knack to 
catching this sly fellow. He does not bite 
and dart away with the bait as some of the 
eastern fishes. You have got to know when 
to pull when the tender-mouthed fellow just 
nibbles at the bait. This nibble is so weak 
and delicate that some cannot detect it. 
That perhaps is the reason many fail in 
whitefish fishing. The Rocky Mountain 
whitefish (Coregonus Williamsoni) sure can 
be taken on the hook and I would like you 
to give a few words on the subject in your 
columns for perhaps that will bring some of 
our western birds out of cover with their 
findings. There’s a Doctor over in Sand- 
point, Idaho, who has written on fishing our 
mountain whitefish through the ice—his 
name is Chas. Stuart Moody, a well-known 
outdoor writer, a top-notcher. He wrote 
an article in Outdoor Life that so well covered 
the situation that I am inclined to send it to 
you, some parts of it, regarding whitefish 
fishing, you may care to insert. 


Hoping you may care to use this clipping 
I remain, 
W. Warner 
British Columbia. 


Ans.—It is a subject that 1 am not very 
well up in and for this reason it is very inter- 
esting to me, as I have no doubt it is interest- 
ing to our many readers scattered all over 
America. Without further comment I will 
print passages from Moody’s article. Where 
is he who is not familiar with the silver pen 
of Charles Moody? 


“When the whitefish comes back from the 
spawning in the tributary streams it proceeds 
to seek sustenance from the oozy bottoms of 
the bays and inlets. In summer the white- 
fish seeks the middle of the lake where the 
water is some hundreds of feet in depth and 
there remains until late in the fall when they 
reappear in immense schools and proceed up 
the streams to spawn. In the streams the 
fish are protected by law and it is only after 
their return that they may be taken, and 
then only with hook and line. For some 
weeks the fish linger about the mouths of 
the streams and a certain number may be 
taken before the ice forms. Indeed, on cer- 
tain years the ice does not form, and then 
fishing from an open boat and in open water 
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“is the only thing left. But it.is when ice 


forms on the bays (the main lake Lake Pend 
Oreille, Idaho never freezes) that the fishing 
Is atts’ best. we. Whitefish angling on Lake 
Pend Oreille is quite an industry, the fish 
having a considerable market value, and 
many people engage in the labor every winter. 


The capture being limited to hook and line 
many people are required to supply the 
demand. Those who make a \business of 
nsning take méasures to protect themselves... 
by having huts on the ice........Now, angling 
for whitefish is an art and unless you approach 
his highness in the proper spirit he refuses to 
have anything to do with your lures. If you 
remember it was some time before you ac- 
quired the art of striking at the eXact psycho- 
logical moment when the trout rose to your 
fly. Well, in whitefish angling you must 
acquire a touch that is very sensitive or you 
will never catch one of the fish. The white- 
fish really does not walk up and take a bite 
at the bait like any respectable fish might 
be supposed to do; he gently sidles up to the 
bait and sort of feels of it, in a cursory sort 
of manner, and it is at the exact moment 
when this feel comes that you are supposed 
to hook him, for he will never oblige himself 


by hooking himself. You must be educated 
up to the feel or you will never detect it at 
the further end of the line. That is why so 
many fishermen have gone matand chased 
around in cireles, biting at themselves because 
they fished through a hole not ten feet from a 
man who was pulling up a fish every time he 
raised his line while they did not get a bite... 
The tackle is peculiar to the angling and has 
been developed by years of experience, and 
no other has proven satisfactory. The hook 
is a plain-snelled one of Size 5 or 10, about the 
shank of which is wrapped neatly a body of 
red yarn. This is attached to a three-foot 
mist-colored leader, a rather heavy leaden 
sinker is attached, and the whole connected 
up with some 200 feet of silk cnamel line. 


The whitefish is taken with bait, and here, 
too, he proves himself an epicure. Nothing 
seems to suit his appetite quite so well as a 
fat maggot, though grub-worms, steel-wire 
worms, and even fat bacon have been used 
with success. The whitefish is a dainty fish, 
and his bill of fare must be served up to him 
just right or he scorns it. The modus operandi 
is as follows: Select a cold day, the colder 
the better; get an axe and chop an oblong 
rectangular hole through the ice. Select a 
fat maggot, impale it on the hook, exercising 
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particular care to see that the point is covered. 
Lower the baited hook through the opening 
in the ice and pay out line till the hook touches 
the bottom. Begin and recover the line nand 
over hand, a foot at a time, giving it a series 
of slight twitches. The fish lie usually about 
fifteen. feet from the bottom, and if your 
efforts are rewarded that fact will be indicated 
by the very slightest pressure on the line, so 
slight in fact that the angler is often unaware 
that a fish has nibbled. The whole secret 
and art of angling for whitefish is knowing 
when that nibble comes. The whitefish takes 
nis food as daintily as a maiden’s first kiss 
and it requires nice discernment to know 
when to pull. Aj\sharp twitch on the line 
and the fish is hooked through the daintiest 
mouth imaginable, so small and tender that 
care must be exercised or the hold will tear 
out. The fish must be landed as rapidly 
as possible and never permitted to get any 
slack line, or it will twist the hook out. It is 
quite the usual thing for expert trout anglers 
to fish for days for whitefish without hooking 
a single fish, thougn beyond question many 
fish had bitten the hook. 
however, brings its reward and in time the 
angler learns the feel; then there are meaner 
sports than whitefishing. When you finally 
get your fish up to the hole in the ice comes 
the delicate part of the whole performance 


for the fish is as reluctant to come through 


that hole as a bull calf to shove out of the 
milking corral.” 


Tais is very desirable information and we 
gladly make use of it, as we feel that many of 
our readers will be pleased to know the truth 
about fishing for the whitefisn. Mr. Moody 
speaks of fishing with a line one hundred feet 
down. It surely must be difficult to feel the 
nibble of a whitefish at that depth, but by 
education to the feel, as the Doctor says, 
it can, no doubt, be detected. The same is 
true in fisning for the croppie, or strawberry 
bass, in the winter, something I have tried 
out in all its phrases. The out-and-out 
amateur waits for the savage jerk and run 
with the line, and croppies will often do this; 
but usually there is a slow pull down on the 
line, as though something heavy was on. 


This indicates that a fish is mouthing the lure 
and the line should then be pulled up. Hun- 
dreds of men, fishing for croppies through 
the ice, are not educated to this feel and 
therefore get returns of zero when the wise 
angler gets the limit. However, even more 
so is it necessary, it seems, to be educated up 
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to the feel in fishing for Coregonus, what with 
one hundred feet of line down, where, in 
croppie fishing, we often consider it deep at 
twenty and thirty feet. 


The Doctor has not spoken of catching the’ 
We pre- 


white fish during the summer season. 
sume tnal the same tactics may then be used, 
Runting out tne deep places wnere the white- 
fish betake themselves. We thank Mr. 
Warner for the information he gives, and 
trust that it may be of use to our readers. 


Re Pos 


No. 130.—I have always been an enthus- 
iastic brook trout angler, with an experience 
of something like twenty years to my credit 
but there is something I have never witnessed 
which some anglers assert is done namely, 
that brook trout (and I presume, other trout) 
often rise to the surface for an insect that 
has fallen to the water and disable it by 
slapping it with the tail, and then, the insect 
drenched and helpless, the brook trout turns 
around and nabs that insect. It appears 
all the more of an exaggeration to me when 
a writer says, ‘““The trout who uses its tail 
as a flail to disable the fly is frequently hooked 
hy the tail. Tf he be a trout of size, he will, 
when hooked, in any other place than the 
mouth, put up a most ferocious battle.’ 
Nothing in all my experience has ever come 
up to this, so do not wonder that I am skep- 
tical. I leave it to you; have you ever known 
anything such as this to happen or am I so 
unobservant that I have missed something 
of the wisdom that comes from years of study 
of a fish and the ways and means of skillfully 
capturing the same? Perhaps, but I doubt 
it. Again I see it written down that men 
should wear green clothing when fishing on 
trout streams that are in close contact to 
civilization, that are well-fished, and where 
the trout are extremely wary. Even allowing 
for a peculiar, even abnormal keenness of 
trout eyes is it not an exaggeration to say 
that green clothing is necessary in fishing the 
streams. 

R. A. Preston, 
Wisconsin. 


Ans.—As to the brook trout slapping the 
insect to disable it, if you ask me personally 
I will say, in the words of the street, “you 
can’t prove it by me.’’ But I do know that 
it has been said, time and time again, that 
the brook trout will do this very thing. 
Charles Bradford, late deceased, you will re- 


member was a staunch supporter of this 
theory which he proclaimed a fact., He stated 
often that he had seen this done, and knew 
many anglers who had seen it done. It is 
my opinion that a brook trout will do this, 
but I do think that it really happens rarely, 
and so it may pass the attention of even 
a careful observer: Just so perhaps, with all 
your experience, if may have passed you by, 
which does not, however, disqualify you by 
any means. The writer you quote as saying 
that brook trout try to slap an artificial fly 
and are hooked in so doing, and so put up a 
strenuous fight certainly must have had that 
experience, and certainly we would all like to 
fight a fish so hooked, for here surely the fish 
is given a more than equal chance with many 
an opportunity to get away. Now that you 
bring it forcibly to mind I recall that many 
have scoffed at the idea that a trout will 
leap fair and dry out of water and coming 
to water in’a beautiful curve will drop, head 
down. and mouth open on an, insect and so 
seize it. Now this I have seen done many 
times. If you will station yourself at a van- 
tage point during a hatch of insects you will 
see it done—but then perhaps this is nothing 
new to you, as this is seen done quite often, 
and on all waters. The rainbow trout will 
often practice the same stunt, but it is allied 
to the tactics of the fontinalis. Most of the 
time the trout rise directly under a fly to seize 
it from the surface, and sometimes by a swilt 
gliding motion along the surface. 


Your mention in your Jetter about a writer 
having suggested the wearing of green clothes; 
upon reflection, does not seem to be a bad 
idea at that.. I will admit that [ have never 
worn green clothes in trout fishing, but eome 
to think of it now, isn’t that a very good idea? 
It may harmonize with the prevailing green- 
ery, and, providing the trout do have such 
keen eyes as they are credited with, one may 
be the more lost to their view. But, as I can 
prove nothing by it I can say no more against 
than I can for it. If I had caught more 
trout using green clothes than wearing the 
old yellow-brown togs I would be won over 
instantly and would always wear the emerald 
isle habiliments. I do not, however, think it 
so much a matter of clothes as the care one 
goes about in his fishing. If a person hide 
himself as much as possible, and use “‘barrels 
of caution,’ without splasning and crashing 
through the water he will have al} the success 
necessary. 
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Oe 131.—Some time ago I read with in- 
tepeat your articles on the art of fly-making, 


_ your dry-fly articles and the letters between 
ors: Gove and yourself. 


All of these I gained 
much knowledge from and have been looking 
forward to the time when you would write 
some more about your findings. Anything 
about flies and fly-making I am interested in, 
so if you would come ahead with more on the 
subject I would consider these articles alone 
more than worth the price of the magazine. 
It has come to my mind that it would be a 
very good idea to make a dry fly with wings 
spread straight out, flat, so that it would float 
flat on the water like a'spent fly. Has this 
been done, do you know, or am I the sole 
possessor of this idea? In the first place, it 
would be natural, wouldn’t it? Then, 
too, the fly would float so much the better 
than if the wings were cocked in the usual 
WAYs wan I have heard that Three in One 
oil is a good preparation to oil flies so that 
they will float. How about it? Will it not 
leave a grease spot on the water around the 
fly? If not it would be a good thing to use. 
Another question you may perhaps be able 
to help me with:—I want to know how to 
keep fishing frogs. You know a matter of 
three or four dozen on hand is always a good 
tying, for there are some times when the 
right size of frog is plentiful, and then again 
at other times they cannot be obtained. 
Then, too, it is a handy thing to-have some 
on hand when one has not the time to go out 
and catch a suitable number for the day’s 
fishing. 

Axil Swanson, 
Michigan, 


Ans.—Thank you for your kindly reference 
to my articles on fly-making:.these are ap- 
preciated, I assure you. I shall at some later 
date take up flies and fly-making again, and 
if you will follow future numbers of this mag- 
azine you will perhaps find some new hints 
and methods set down, with illustrations to 
go by. About the flat-winged fly. This is 
not a new idea, and it is a good one. I shall 
not take up space here to go into the details 
of making it, but will, in some future number. 
I understand that Three in One oil makes a 
good solution with which to oil flies, so as to 
float them. But, since I have never tried 
this I cannot say anything definitely, although 
I do know that it is the best gun-oil, type- 
writer-oil and reel-oil on the market. (Nole: 
Since writing the above I have read their 
folder and actually find that they recommend 
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it for dry-fly fishing. They state that a well- 
known angler has recommended it as being 
one of the best dry-fly preparations he has 
ever used!) Of course the trouble with 
many oils, as you say, is that they leave a 
circle of grease on the water and this cer- 
tainly does not promote success in the dry- 
fly branch of fishing, especially on waters 
where the trout are “educated,” as some 
say. 

In regard to keeping fishing frogs. If you 
will dig a hole in the ground in some sheltered 
leafy, or grassy, spot, about four feet across, 
and about four feet, or three and one half 
feet deep, you will be able to put in a great 
many dozen frogs, to keep a long time., They 
need not be fed, as hordes of insects will find 
their way into the hole and on these the frogs 
will feed. It is, however, advisable to place 
water, in a pan, in the hole, low enough so 
that the frogs can get toit. In rainy weather 
the hole should be protected so that it will 
not be flooded. You can keep frogs here all 
through the fishing season, and have frogs, 
too, when they are not to be obtained any 
place around. Especially in-hot weather will 
it be found difficult to get hold of frogs. 
Then the hole you have made will prove use- 
ful. 

While I, personally, have quite ceased 
using frogs as a lure in fishing, still there’ are 
thousands who do use them, and a little hint 
as to getting them in hot weather may be 
welcomed by many. In hot weather the frogs 
seek the cool, wet places, and burrow down 
in the mud. In going to the meadows you 
will find these holes everywhere, but through 
the day not a frog will be seen. If you will 
go to the meadows, or the low places, around 
water, creeks, etc., about twilight you wili 
find them out of the holes and near to them. 
A suitable number can then be otained, as 
they come out at night, and lie in the holes 
by day. A lantern, in the dark will aid you 
in your quest; and you will be surprised to 
find them numerous at night. One must 
needs be swift to capture them, else they will 
get back in their holes as they do not go far 
from them. 

Ree 


To the Angling Editor— An old frequenter 
of the woods told me the following story of 
suspended animation in trout, although he 
did not name the incident. His story was 
that on a certain cold day in the winter he 
went in to get, as he termed it: ““A mess of 
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trouts.” Knowing well where to go he soon 
had a dozen fine fish secured, having had to 
cut a hole in the ice of the pond. Ina few 
minutes he had the fish, and throwing them 
on the ice as he caught them, they were soon 
frozen hard. He gathered up his catch and 
walked to his home, some two miles away. 
On his arrival he placed the fish near the 
stove in the kitchen, and got himself some- 
thing to eat. Soon the fish thawed, and he 
got frightened when he saw the trout show 
signs of life. As they thawed they jumped 
about, but only for a short time. Then they 
became inert and dead. I am not aware 
that such a thing could happen, but the man 
was in earnest when he told the story, and 
I have no reason to disbelieve him as I have 
always found him to be truthful—in no way 
given to spinning ‘“‘tall’’ fish yairns. 

The same man told me that on another oc- 
casion he cut trout alive from the ice where 
they had been driven by a freshet from a 
brook. He saw the fish, some dozen or so, 
between the layers of ice, and cull them out. 
At first they appeared to be dead, but as 
they thawed from their frozen state they be- 
came alive and remained so till they suffocated 
or perished for want of water. 

This old man was a noted woodsman, and 
many a time while resting in camp getting a 
smoke after:a day’s fishing has he told of 
strange happenings in the woods and on the 
barrens. I never knew him to tell anything 
but the truth. 

Anon. 
Harbor Grace, Nfld. 

Angling Editor’s Comment —The two oc- 
currences related, are, in no sense of the word, 
new, nor are they startling. The woodsman 
here spoken of no doubt told the exact truth. 
If | am not mistaken I have taken this matter 
up before. As to whether fish frozen in the 
ice and again revived will live any length of 
time, I cannot say, as I have made no ex- 
periments along that line and know of no 
man who has, and come out of it successfully. 
But as for fish, when thrown on the ice, being 
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frozen stiff as a board, and later in teas a 
of a room, coming alive—thi, we have e 
perienced countless times. 
we often throw our catch on the ice; and 


later, in a half-tub of water in the kitchen, 


at home, we witness them gome to life, though 
they do not appear to live any length of time. 
One professor states that a live fish gradually 
frozen in a cake of ice does not die; it merely 
suspends all life processes. When the ice 
melts, if it does so slowly, the fish takes up 
its vital activities again as if nothing had 
happened. 

“There is no reason why a fish,” says Prof. 
Victor Smith, “‘if frozen slowly in a cake of 
ice should not be revived even at the end oJ 
ten years. Cases of frozen, cold-blooded 
animals are not uncommon. Frogs are many 
times frozen for long periods of time and 
turtles will live even under ordinary circum- 
stances without food. The process of freezing 
fish must be accompanied by the greatest care. 
The temperature of the water must be re- 
duced slowly in the freszing process and must 
be gradually raised in the thasving part of the 
experiment.” 
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To The Angling Editor:— 

In Angling Queries and Answers, No. 113 
by E. N. Beach, in April issue I note what he 
says in regard to enamels for baits. 

I have never tried enamelling baits, but 
an enamel which I use with success in making 
photographic trays, of cardboard or wood, 
and which is absolutely waterproof but, 
which I cannot say would be durable for 
baits but which would cast very little to try, 
is made by dissolving old celluloid, such as 
old rubber collars, etc., in methylated spirit. 
This makes a white enamel which can be 


‘colored as desired with any dye such as 


Diamond Dye or Dyola. It is a little hard 
to apply evenly, but dries in a few minutes. 
Yours truly, ‘ 


W. Decker, 
Ontario. 


CONTENTMENT 


—A lake beyond the village span, 
Within the deep- woods’ thrall, 

A boat, a pipe, a rod and line, 
And silence over all. 


A moment tense I’m standing there, 
And then—with swish of steel: 
The joyous chant I love rings out— 

The song of rod and reel! 
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In croppie fishing ; 
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and Joe Welsh do not seem to be able to 

~ make two and two make four, there being a 
slight hitch, apparently, in the Greaves 
belief in the capabilities of the Telarana Nova 
leader, whether through mistakes made in 
print, or otherwise, the angling editor does 
not know, If there have been mistakes it 
is our desire to correct them so that the true 
value of the material may be established. 
Were the Telarana Nova leaders inferior in 
grade and quality, and no better than any 
ordinary leader that you would pick up, the 
angling editor would, under no circumstances, 
inveigle anyone of the readers of this depart- 
ment into buying them. We have always 
been sincere in this matter. We have given 
space to exact truths as we have found them. 
We have deceived no one, and will deceive 
no one at any time in this matter. The 
angling editor personally tested out the 
Telerana long ago on the streams and has 
found them just what he has said of them, 
and, naturally sticks by that statement. 
We have no desire to enter into any contro- 
ersy in the matter, at least until we have made 
certain that Mr. Greaves has not made a 
mistake in his statements in print. There- 
fore we will reprint the statements made 
by Mr. Greaves and the challenge by Joe 
Welsh, just received. In the February 
Number of Rod and Gun, Mr. Greaves 
wrote: 

“T have given the Telarana Nova, nine foot 
cast, Number 2, a thorough test on the black 
bass and I found it to be perfectly satis- 
factory. I am glad to be able to tell you this 
as the one I tried before (purchased from 
William Robertson of Glasgow, Scotland) 
would not stand a strain of four pounds 
when wet. This was a disappointment to 
me, as I intended to use it for salmon. It 
was also a surprise, as I had read many 
testimonials about these casts. I wrote to 
Mr. Robertson, asking for an explanation. 
but he did not favour me with a reply. I 
am not going to New Brunswick this season, 
so cannot try it op salmon. I, however, con- 
sider the test I have given it, quite satisfac- 
tory, having found it free from knots, and 
almost invisible in the water, to say nothing 
of its strength. These are strong recom- 
mendations.” 


Mr. Greaves’ letter was sent to the printer 
as it stood. However, Mr. Greaves alleges 
a mistake was made, and therefore he desired 
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Angling Editor’s Notice:—Walter Greaves 


a correctiom to be printed, which correc- 
tion appeared in the May Number, on 
Page 1420, as follows: 

“Tn referring to my létter to Joe Welsh, on 
Page 1015 of the February -ssue of Rod and 
Gun, re Telarana Nova, gut casts. I notice 
an error is made in stating that 1 found the 
cast I purchased from William Robertson 
would not stand a strain of four pounds 
In my letter I said a quarter of a pound—not 
four pounds. If a cast will stand four 
pounds, it certainly is strong enough for 
large fish I mean if it will stand a test of four 
pounds on a steel-yard, etc. I am sorry Mr. 


Welsh made this errors as it makes it look as ~ 


though I did not know what I was talking 
about!” 


Having read Mr. Greaves’ correction as it 
appeared in the May Number of: Rod and 
Gun, the Telarana Nova_ representative, 
Joe Welsh, wrote as follows regarding the 
matter: 


“In your issue of May, 1918, I note, on 
Page 1420, under the head of, ‘‘A Correction,” 
an article written by Mr. Greaves. He 
states that a leader he got from Scotland 
broke at 144 lb. pull. I sent Mr. Greaves 
a Number 2 leader a genuine Telarana Nova, 
Joe Welsh leader, and wrote him a nice letter 
asking him to test it out and after the most 
severe test he could put it to, to kindly let 
me know the result. He has never made a 
report to me on this Telarana Nova leader: 
Now, in all fairness, | demand this test made 
by your angling try-out and test depart- 
ment and if ths Number 2 Telarana Nova 


“leader breaks at 300% the breaking strain 


Mr. Greaves states it broke at, I will send 
you a draft for the Canadian O.S. Tobacco 
tund for $100.00. Gentlemen, you be iudge. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
All I want is for you to set this thing just as 
you find it, and tell the angling public the 
whole thing just as you find it. If that 
Number 2 leader should break as Mr. Greaves 
states it does, it would not be used as a leader. 
I will await your report with great pleasure. 
I will take your honest judgment, be it pro 
or con, and will still raise the ‘‘correction” 
and stand by my 4 lbs. against Mr. Greaves’s 
4% |b. Your Mr. Robert Page Lincoln 
should be one of the judges. 
Mr. Greaves has made a horrible mistake, as 
he never can say he got a genuine Telarana 
Nova leader from me—that is to say, a Num- 
ber 2 that broke at any such breaking strain 
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manufacturer, Mr. William Robertson. 
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as he says. True, all things maieduecared 
are not without flaws, and possibly the 
leader he got from Scotland was faulty, but 
the least he could have done after my sending 
him what I knew to be a genuine Telarana 
Nova, Joe Welsh leader, with my name on it, 
was, after all this time, to have told me the 
outcome of the test. But he never replied. I 
want to state that there is no such leader on 
the market that will stand salt and fresh 
water and last as long as the genuine Telarana 
Nova leader, registered in Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 


“There are 20,000 anglers using Telarana 
Nova leaders to-day, and this is the first 
complaint I have heard of in the past 4 
years. Again, I have had the sale of Telar- 
ana Nova leaders for the past four and one- 
half years so that the leader Mr. Greaves 
reports as having had from Scotland must 
have been at least four and one half years 
old, as neither he nor anyone else can send 
to Scotland and get leaders direct from the 
Yes, 
there is a bad blunder somewhere, and I 
want only a good square deal, a test on the 
scales, and if the leader breaks at Mr. Greaves’ 
version, I will gladly send you my cheque for 
$100.00 for the boys’ smokes in France. 
After this test, I want you (as holder of my 
advertising) to treat me without stint. All 
I want is for you to set your anglers right 
and tell them’how you found this leader after 
your own test and tryout. Then as you found 
refer back to Mr. Greaves’ article, stating 
date and page of the publication in which 
it appeared. Gentlemen, I write this in all 
fairness, open and aboveboard. A wrong 
has been done that your test~should make 
perfectly right. When you make your own 
proofs just exactly as you find them, I will 
be satisfied and when I said four lbs. I 
meant it, not 144 lb. as Mr. Greaves says 
it should have been. 


“And further, to go Mr. Greaves a little 
better, test it out at 10 Ibs., I am sending 
you a bent book for lifting test. Weigh a 
flat iron or some dead lift from the floor. 
This is a better test than a spring scale, as 
the spring vibration and give are an advan- 
tage to the leader. Let it be a dead weight 
from floor with a steady lift.” 


Angling Editor’s Positive Report 
In all honesty and above-board, as Mr. 
Welsh desires, I must state that my findings 
have been of the very best. 
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The leader tested: Telarana ic NS 
Number 2. Length (according to tag at 
tached to leader), 6 feet. Actual measure- 
ments, however, proves this leader, now 


tested, to be 56 inches in length, though 


tagged, 6 feet. 
Test of the above leader in its dry state: 
The bent test hook sent was attached to the 


end loop of the leader and a large-size flat-_ 


iron was hooked in and easily lifted from 


the floor—flat-iron weighing well over three — 


pounds. A second flat iron of the same weight 


was threaded on, with the handle to it, and © 


both were lifted quite easily from the floor. 
Positive test: Witnessed. 

Test of the above leader when soaked 
twenty minutes in lukewarm water: 
iron readily lifted, and beginning with light 
jerks the leader was put under excessive 
jars; a wear and tear performance. Leader 
stood up.exceedingly well without breaking 
or showing any signs of breaking, being as 
strong \as ever. It was thought to try 
lifting two irons on the wet leader but this 
was decided unnecessary. Posifue test: Wit- 
nesses. 

Comments: These tests were conducted 
with a leader of 56 inches in length, though 
I understand Mr. Greaves to have said he 
was testing out the nine-foot length. The 
angling editor must state that while he has 
used the nine-foot length of Telarana, actively 
in fishing, he has not tried any dead-weight 
lifts with it, as so far no trouble has been 
encountered with the fish gone up against. 
As stated, our dead weight lifts have been 
tried on the leader of 56 inches. 

We are sending the Number 2 leader 
tested (also the bent hook) to Mr. Greaves 
that he may try out the same tests as we 
have, and report. 


Walter Greaves Replies 

Your letter enclosing the Telarana cast 
received. 

I am sorry if I have done Mr. Welsh an 
injustice by omitting to report to him the 
result of the success of the Telarana cast he 
sent me last year. 

I used this cast entirely when fishing for 
black bass and found it to be first class, 
landing a few bass up to about three pounds. 
I did not, however, weigh them. 

The cast I mentioned as received from 
Mr. Robertson of Glasgow, a few years ago 
was tested by a guide and myself simply 
by pulling it with our hands. It broke 
off without much effort and I saw it was 
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med this fact I had no intention of 
ogee into any controversy and I am 
sorry if I have unintentionally done an injury 

to Mr. Welsh. The cast, No. 2, sent me, 
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Editor, Rod and Gun. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
interesting and useful articles appearing in 
Rod and Gun; each issue seems to be getting 
better. _ 

Your fishing notes are splendid. I enjoy 
every one so much. Mr. Haddon’s articles 
are very interesting. They remind me of 
the years I spent in Northern Ontario, 
up till two years ago. Eight years ago one 
could travel for miles without coming across 
any signs of man’s operations. It was 
real sport to hunt and trap then for game 
was really very plentiful. A year and a 
half ago I went north for my health and 
I could see a big difference in some of the 
‘sections that few years before were covered 
with game.” Weasels were my hobby but 
foxes came in for a good share of the 
catch to say nothing of muskrat and 
the other fur bearers. Taking it all 
around Northern Ontario has any place 
(I think) beaten a mile when it comes to 
being in a sportsman’s paradise. 

‘I have done a lot of canoeing and fishing 
along Georgian Bay and the hundreds of 
rivers that flow into it and to read Mr. 
Shaw’s article on “The Civilizing of Split 
Rock” makes me feel homesick for tne old 
spots. There are some really choice fishing 
spots in some of the bays and the writer 

has pulled out many a bass from them. 
Keep up the good work, Mr. Editor. 
Here is heping you may give us some 
more good stories from Northern Ontario, 
Yours truly, 
M. G. W. 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Edit. Note.—Thanks M. G. W. Your 
statement that you enjoy the fishing notes 
articles, every one, is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the fact that by the same 


I have tested wef on my balance up to 10 
Ibs. withoutit showing any signs of breaking. 
I daresay it would stand much more but that 
is sufficient for any ordinary fishing. 


OF OPINION 


mail we received a letter in which the writer 
states that to him long winded articles 
on fish known and unknown are of no interest 
but the meat of the magazine ‘in his opir- 
ion is itsstories of hunting, shooting and fish- 
ing experiences, and he asks for more of 
these at the expense of the regular depart- 
ments. What do the rest of our readers 
say? We would like to have an expression 
of opinion on this subject. 


Mr. Henry B. Rainsford, of ‘Fredericton* 
N. B., writes urging the necessity of giving 
a larger-bourty for the killing of bob cats 
which he says are very destructive on both 
deer and partridg’. 


” 


“T noticed in one of our locals, 
Mr. Rainsford, that the Goverment are 
talking of having a game commissioner 
appointed and advocating a close season 
of a number of years for partridges. That, 
in my opinion, is a mistake. What is needed 
is a good bounty on bob-tails or cats for 


continues 


» until they are got rid of you cannot expect 


partridges or deer to increase and there 
is not the slightest use in passing a law to pro- 
tect birds and deer in order that there may 
be something for owls and hawks, in addition 
to the bob-cats, to fatten on. Remove 
the cause is my motto.” 


Readers, particularly those from New Brur 
swick, are invited to discuss this question 
in our columns. 

“While the logging industry along ?' 
coast is attracting many Indians who n 
otherwise be trapping, this is not the 
in the interior,” says a dispatch from Prin 
Rupert, B. C. In the Burns Lake country 
a busy season was carried on by the 
white men as well as the Indians, 
In January and February twenty silver 
foxes were trapped, as well as many beaver 
marten, ermine and otter. 
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The Weedless Bait Wobbler 
A really wobbly wobbler may be made 
- by cutting a round bodied fish through the 
centre, as shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration. The angle at which the fish is cut 
will determine the motion of the bait. Cut 
at the angle shown in the illustration this 


wobbler will appeal to a bass, while for rain- 
bow trout, a wobbler about one and a half 
inches long and cut at an angle not so steep, 
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HOOKED FROM OUTSIDE ‘FOR WEED FISHING ® 


has been known to work well. For weed 
fishing, or where there are liable to be snags, 
hook from the outside, as shown in illustra- 
tion. 


Stove Made from an Old Pail 


A discarded metal pailis the foundation of 
a useful camp-stove .over which you may 
boil water for your camp coffee in five min- 
utes and which you can also use for frying 
bannocks, eggs or fish, bacon of course, being 
tabooed according to the Food Controller’s 
dictates, and one’s patriotic conscience. 
This stove has the advantage of being cheap, 
light in weight, and as it requires only a 
small fire area to produce the required heat, and 
as this fire is confined within the small area 
covered by the pail, lessens the danger of 
fire spreading, an ever present danger when 
using the ordinary open camp-fire method of 
cooking. To metamorphose your discarded 
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first cut in the 


pail into a camp stove, 
bottom of the pail (which is to become the fop 
of your stove) a round hole six inches in 


diameter. About two inches from the top 
of the pail cut a hole five and a half inches 
wide by three inches high. This makes the 
draught for your stove. On the opposite 
side of the pail a couple of inches from the 
bottom, cut another hole, about three inches 
square, for your ventilator. When cutting 
these holes for the ventilator and draught, it 
is, of course, wise to avoid cutting into the 
seams of the pail, as the latter are very hard 
to cut. The cuts can be made with a sharp 
chisel and it will facilitate cutting if a round 
stick with a smooth surface is fitted into the 
opening in the pail and the cutting done by 
pressing the side of the pail against the stick 
and then using the chisel. When you wish to 


use this stove, place the pail on the ground 
upside down with the draught to windward. 
Only a little wood is needed to build a fire 
under this contrivance. 


A Good Home-Made Troll 


From a sheet of bright metal cut a curved 
strip similar to that shown in the illustration 
(which resembles the Abalone shell wobbler) 


pe sear RINGS ~ See 
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strip of curved metal a coat of polish which 
will produce a brilliant surface. Procure a 
long shanked eyed hook and attach to the 
split ring, then get a small lip hook and as 
shown in the illustration wind a bit of wire 


about this to hold it solidly,in place, with the - 


bark in line with the bark of the larger hook. 
Next cut a triangular strip of pork rind 
one-quarter of an inch wide. -Hook the 
middle of the strip to the small hook as 
shown in the design. This arrangement 
makes a practically -weedless bait and also 
has an attractive motion in the water. The 
device is similai to that used by Pollack 
fishermen in the Bay of Fundy and has also 
been found a good killer on bass and pickerel. 
Try it! 


The Canoe for Trolling 
Try the method used by the man in the 
illustration for trolling from a canoe, and you 


will find it very satisfactory. You will 


notice that he has placed his rod across the 
gunwhales and under his right knee so that 
_ the reel just clears the right gunwale, allow- 
ing itto run freely when the strike comes. 
_ The other knee is pressed against the left 
_ gunwale and the rod resting against it is held 
rigid. The trolling line on the left, which 
_ would naturally pull the canoe around, only 


serves to keep it straight in its course when 
the canoeist uses his paddle on the right side 


_ of the canoe.The writer of this paragraph has 


coaxed many a wily bass from his hiding-place 
when trolling in this manner all by his lone- 
some and when a companion to pedis or 
fish was not available. 


Float for Casting 
Have you ever tried casting with a float on 
your line? You have, hey? Well, then, you 
know the results, nine times out of ten. 
Here’s a good way to overcome some bad 
tangles and save wearand tear on your temper. 
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“CORK FLOAT 
SINKER ja 


BAMBOO TUBE 


Get an ordinary, good sized cork float. Pull 


out the round piece of wood that goes through 
the centre and replace this with a hollow 
bamboo tube. Trim the ends so there will 
be no rough edges to chafe the line. Pass 
the line through, fit hook and sinker on line 
and fasten a small cork on the line at the 
depth you want to fish. Your big float will 
slip down your line to the sinker. Now 
make your cast and as the weight is all prac- 
tically at the end of the line, you will not be 
troubled with tangles, for when your bait 
strikes the water your line runs through the 
float and is stopped by the small cork coming 
in contact with the larger float and your bait 
will be the *equired distance from the bottom. 
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THE ART OF MAKING A RIFLE SHOOT 
STRAIGHT 


aL 


few months ago, in an article published 
in Rod & Gun in Canada, I mentioned 
what happened to a .25-35 Winchester 
single shot rifle after I had lightened it for 
hunting purposes by turning down the heavy 
No. 3 barrel and cutting it off to 28%¢ inch- 
es in length. The result was the develop- 
ment in the barrel of a spiral kink causing 
three distinct curves of direction to the later- 
al direction of the bore. It also resulted in 
a total loss of accuracy. 

I also mentioned that a letter of inquiry 
to the Winchester people brought the reply 
that “There was no way in which such a 
barrel could be straightened.”’ A few weeks 
ago I started in to make this barrel shoot 
straight and as I had no experience in taking 
the crooks out of a nickel steel barrel, all the 
work had to be done by such methods as I 
was able to devise. 


4 


I had originally wished this rifle to be 
strictly a featherweight to weigh about six 
pounds, without the telescope sight. As I 
eut the barrel down slowly in the lathe I 
decided that the balance would suffer too 
‘much and so had compromised on a barrel 
28° inches long and about the same outside 
thickness as the .30-40 model 1895 Winchester. 
This had never been a real featherweight by 
a pound and seven ounces, so after many 
calculations and trial weighings of the various 
parts, I decided on 25 inches for the length; 
a muzzle diameter of % inch, (which is the 
same muzzle diameter as the old 8’’ Smith 
& Wesson .22 calibre single shot pistol) and a 
Straight swell back to the breech where the 
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diameter would be 84 inch: provided that 
the cut was carried clear back to the head 
ot the shell. 

As the turning down of the barrel was 
stopped just ahead of the rear télescope sight 
base ring, which is a driving fit on the barrel 
at this point, and so could not be cut down. 
The diameter at this point, 2°¢ inches ahead 
of the breech, is nearly a thirty-second of an 
inch less than three-fourths of an inch. To 
further reduce the weight and to fulfill the 
theoretical idea that the barrel should have — 
no unsymmetrical stiff points to interfere 
with its whip and free vibration, the centres 
of each of the tapered seats, onto which the 
front and rear telescope sight base rings drive, 
were cut away so that they resembled spools 
with flanges about one eighth inch wide re- 
maining full diameter, which position and 
hold the base rings the game as the solid 
tapered sections of the barrel did before. 

The butt stock had been previously light- 
ened by boring out nearly four ounces from 
the large shot gun style stock, and in order 
to bring the scope to a more comfortable 
position for the eye, and also to give a better 
proportion with the light 25 inch barrel, the 
stock was cut from 1314 inches to 12% inches. 
When finished and without sights, the rifle 
with the steel butt plate, weighs just a trifle 
less than 5 pounds and fifteen ounces. 

The next proposition was to perform the 
impossible (according to the statement of the 
party in the Winchester factory) and this 
impossibility was satisfactorily performed 
after just twelve hours’ work. Notallat one 
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time, but in we separate sessions. The 
longest session was 4 hours; and the other 
four times consuming 2 hours each. While 
no full record of my method of straightening 
the barrel will be given here on the grounds 
that such a method will neither be useful, 
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tightly as it could be drawn and thoroughly 
filled with shellac, and in this way I obviated 
the refitting of the forearm, the bluing of the 
barrel, and also secured a far better protected 
barrel, and one giving a better grip to the 
hand. 


crank,” 
I will say briefly that the method employed 
was to place the barrel on fitted centres in a 
17 inch lathe (which means a lathe large 
enough to turn a circular object just twice 


practical, or possible, to the average “* 


17 inches in diameter; or in other words, a 
34 inch wheel or cylinder can be turned on 
it; and then to force the point where the 
crook was greatest out of line with the cross 
feed until the barrel took a set of as many 
thousandths of an inch as the crook was 
estimated to be. The set given could be 
read off in thousandths of an inch from the 
graduated collar on the cross feed, and every 
time the barrel took a set (or was bent) it 


had to be taken from the lathe, carried back. 


ten feet, balanced across a step ladder, and 
carefully scrutinized for straightness. 
To show the “stuff” in these Winchester 
Nickel steel barrels, I will mention that the 
Worst crook in this barrel required the centre 
to be pushed out of line 23¢ inches before the 
barrel yielded The outside surface of the 
barrel is no guide at all of the interior straight- 
ness of it, and while this is of course an extreme 
case owing to the successive turnings without 
proper straightening in between, I will men- 
tion that this barrel while now straight as to 
bore, is very close to one-twentieth of an inch 
thicker on one side than on the other, at about 
the centre of the barrel—that is from end to 
_end. 

The apparent diameter of the barrel in the 
photo is almost the same as it was before this 
last turning down. The string is large braided 
fish line, such as is used here for hand use in 
fishing off the beach. It was wrapped as 


The front sight is not shown on the barrel 
and is only held as of use in the event of 
injury to the scope. It is in the form of a 
milled ring haying a standard sized slot in it 
and driving onto the barrel at the proper 
distance from the muzzle. 


The accuracy of the rifle is now all I could 
desire for game shooting purposes; it being 
capable of better than one inch groups at 
50 yards. 
sensitive to variations of powder charge, as I 
find that while a charge of 20 grains of Dupont 
No. 20, with the standard Winchester 117 
grain bullet, may be shooting to centre at 50 
yards; 23 grains of the same powder causes 
the bullet to strike 9 inches higher on the 
target. 

A careful test of three cartridges loaded with 
23.5 grains of the same powder, showed that 
at 47 yards, the one half grain extra powder 
made the rifle group 14 inch higher. 


The telescope is the Winchester 5A, but 
I have fitted it with an objective of 234 inch 
focus, which I generally use. This reduces 
the magnification to approx. 234 times, in- 
stead of 5 times, but it gives about 3 times as 
much light, and increases the angle 234 times 
over that of the standard scope. (The angle 
of the 5A scope as sent from the factory 
covers 17 feet at 100 yards, while my shorter 
focus objective covers approx. 38 feet at 100 
yards.) This is of immense advantage for 
hunting purposes, as the surface area on a 
plane, at right angles to the line of fire, is 
five times larger than that of the 5A standard 
scope.) 


The barrel is, however, extremely _ 
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This short focus objective can be inter- 
changed with the regular one in a minute or 
so, and I succeeded in getting it centred so 
that the horizontal alignment is the same as 
the 5 times objective, and only a change in 
the sighting of about two inches elevation at 
100. yards. The placing of this lens in its 
holder is so as to bring the micrometer sleeve 
to the same 200 yard mark on the scope with 
either lens. 


This reduces magnification, increases light 
and field. The scope is much better for off- 
hand use on game,it also possesses much more 
depth of field, objects at very short range 
not suffering from lack of sharpness, as with 
the longer focus objective. The lens holder 
is much the same as the factory one, being 
grooved to pass the raised rib crimped up in 
the bottom of the Winchester tube. It is 4 
inches Jong. Any good optical house ought 
to be able to make one, but the secret of its 
proper fitting lies in two small dents made 
inward on the Dertons of the telescope tube 
with a steel ball of 144 inch diameter. These 
must lie distant one sixth of the circumference 
- of the tube on either side of the crimped 
groove, and be deep enough to hold the “rear 
end’’ of the lens holder rigid against the top 
of the tube. ‘The reason for this is that the 
Winchester scope tube is not cylindrical, 
being smaller at the front end, and if these 
two dents are not made to hold the rear end 
of the lens holder from motion, there will be 
constant change of sighting owing to the lens 
moving to different positions in the tube 
: body. 

To those who would like to know how to tell 
if their rifle barrels are crooked or straight, 
I give the following directions of the method 
I have worked out. I have read the state- 
ments and looked at the plates contained in 
the British test book of small arms, but will 
say that as far as I can see, these statements 
and cuts were apparently made by a person 
who did not have the faintest idea of the sub- 
ject. The apparatus needed by the experi- 
menter is a .22 calibre cleaning rod, one eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and possessing at 
least six inches of straightness at a point to be 
looked at. 


This rod is to be hung or propped up vertic- 
ally in a window against a clear sky, or other 
brightly illuminated background for a space 
of about a clear foot circle around the joint of 
straight rod to be looked at. This is a fair 
statement. It is absolutely simple, and im- 
possible for the amateur to go wrong. 


this barrel must be CLEAN. ‘ 
wiped out with not only a single rag, but 
with at least three large tight rags, as every 
particle of grease in the bore will interfere 
with the accuracy of the test nearly as much © 
as grease on eyeglasses will spoil the clearness 
of vision. eee 

If the rifle is not a takedown, the breeeh 
must be removed from the barrel; and if 
viewing from the muzzle, no part of or projec- 
tion from the receiver must extend across the 
line of the bore, as this will destroy the reflec- 
tion of the rod. 


Now the cleaned and oilless barrel i is taken 
back ten feet from the cleaning rod in the 
window, it is propped up or held motionless 
against some object, with the bore pointing 
at the cleaning rod so that the rod exactly 
divided the barrel into two equal halves. The 
eye of the operator must not be close to the 
breech of the barrel, but from ONE TO TWO 
FEET FARTHER BACK and here is the 
main part of the whole secret—There must 
be held over the eye, either by old spectacle 
frames or the hand, a piece of dark paper with 
a clean cut hole through it of not more than 
3-64th. of an inch in diameter. For my eyes I 
find a hole one half of one sixty-fourth of an 
inch larger than one-thirty-second inch to 
give the best results. 


This hole in the paper should be held as 
close to the eye as possible, and is an absolute 
necessity in order to give depth of focus to the 
eye, and sharpness to the image shown in the 
barrel. The operator will now see a straight 
black line in the bottom of the bore, if the 
barrel is straight, or a slightly curved line if 
the barrel is crooked; as about five out of 
six barrels are. The eye will have to be moved 
back and forth, and up and down; until the 
best view is obtained; and at any given in- 
stant, when judging if the black line is straight 
or crooked, this line must always be dead in 
line with the short portion of the rod seen 
directly through the barrel. 


The experimenter should understand that 
the part of the rod which is seen as a reflected 
black line in the bore, is not that.portion seen 
directly through the barrel, but a portion of - 
the length of the rod about one or two inches 
above this point, hence the caution above 
that the background must be clear for about 
a foot the part of the-rod “viewed.” 

The barrel must be tried at all points of 
its circumference by revolving the barrel be- 
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The Test of 
Quality 


The next time you buy shot shells ask your 
dealer to show you the inside of a 


Canuck 


Slice down the.side of a Canuck shell - see the shot, 
the wads, the clean, uniform grains of powder and the 
firm texture of the body paper. 

Then put the Canuck in your gunand test its pattern 
and penetration. These are the things you have a 
right to know. 


A Canuck Stands All Tests 


And all Dominion Shot Shells are made up to this 
high standard. 


Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
Montreal. 


Hit 
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tween each test, and when the point of great- 
est crookedness is decided upon, the barrel 
should be turned a complete half circle. 
Now if the eye was not mistaken the crook 
will show in the reverse direction, which 


_ “serves as a proof that the curve was not an 


accident, such as a crooked cleaning rod, etc. 


_ There are many phases touched upon here 
which the experimenter will work out for 
himself, the idea being to start the tyro out 
so that he can obtain results at once on a 
subject that took me several years to work 
out. 


On the subject of accuracy of straight or 
crooked barrels I am not able to give any 
definite comparative results. (Ed. Note—I 
have seen some crooked Krag barrels that 
when heated up with rapid fire would shoot 
almost 20 inches low and to the left, at 200 
yards. I saw one Springfield barrel that 
would walk right out of a 20 inch target at 
200 yards at slow fire going high and to the 
right; another that walked right across an 
8 inch bull at 300 yards moving the shots 
about 15 inches during the string—and so on. 
A crooked barrel may be accurate when cold, 
but it will not shoot into the same place when 
it gets heated up—therefore for all practical 
results it is not accurate.) 

My tests so far have shown that several 
relatively accurate barrels have distinct crooks 
—these include a .256 Newton, a .250-3000 
Savage, six out of seven .22 high power 
Savage barrels, a Stevens .22 long rifle, a 
Star gauged Springfield barrel, two .25-35 bar- 
rels, a .25-20 model 1892 Winchester barrel, 
two Marlin .22 calibre barrels etc., all of 
which show crooked bores. ‘To-day I have 
found only four barrels which were put out 
straight so far as the above test can deter- 
mine. ‘These were a .30-30 extra light weight 
Winchester, a Star gauged Springfield, a .22 
high power Savage, and a .22 Stevens pocket 
-rifle. (Interested readers should read Dr. 
F. W. Mann’s Book, “The bullets flight from 
powder to target’ and turn to the chapter on 
the rotation tests of various barrels to test 
the same thing, practically, in a different 
manner. He found one Pope barrel that 
would shoot its shots around a perfect cir- 
cumference (practically speaking) at 100 
yards.) This was done by rotating the barrel 
in his V rest and firing the barrel during this 
rotation. The shots were caught through 
sereens at different points in their path. Ed.) 


In estimating the point in the barrel length 
where the greatest crook lies, my method is to 
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count the grooves crossing the reflected blz 
line. Knowing the twist, it is fairly accura 


to approximate the position of the greatest 
bend by this method. Remember that this 


point is generally about two inches BEYOND 
the point estimated by the eye. 


I found that the above .25-35 single shot 
Winchester rifle had been giving large up and 
down groups, both before and after straighten- 
ing the barrel, and this I accidentally—dis- 
covered was due to a loose takedown. This 
looseness was not evident by shaking in the 
usual way of testing a shot-gun but could be 
felt by pulling up and down on the muzzle 
of the barrel, and when the takedown was 
tightened very tight so as to require both 
hands and the thighs to put the gun together 
and to take apart, all vertical idiosyncracies 
vanished. ' 


The plot of three groups made by this bar- — 
rel is self explanatory. The only regret is 
that I did not discover that the vertical devia- 
tion was due to the takedown being loose 
before I had straightened out the curves in 
the barrel. The groups one and two seem 
to show that the crooked barrel, with loose 
takedown, shot as well as the straightened 
barrel with the same looseness in the joint. 
(Ed. Note—I believe this proves nothing. 
What we should have is at least five ten shot 
groups made with both the crooked and the 
straightened barrel, with a TIGHT joint.) 
(Even at that, the barrel instead of being 
straight at present might have two small’ 
reverse crooks and be less accurate than ever 
when heated up. This is not necessarily a 
fact, merely a supposition.) 


Group three is the first accurate group 
that this barrel ever made since I first turned 
it lighter. Before cutting it’ down I only 
made one off hand test at 40 yards. Four of 
the shots can be almost covered with a ten 
cent piece, (34 inch circle.) ‘The fifth being 
off the group about an inch, due to my own 
fault. 

This barrel, originally weighed close to 
6 pounds, while at present it weighs 1 pound 
14 ounces. It being understood, of course, 
that about ten ounces of this reduction of 
weight results from cutting five inches off 
the front end of the barrel. 

Group number one was made in 1915. — 
Ite was made with Winchester full metal 
patched factory loaded cartridges. Groups 
two and three were with ctgs. hand loaded 
with Dupont No. 20 powder, using 20 grains 
of it, and Peters full metal cased bultéts in 
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Heinz Outdoor Rations 
__ Picked from the 57 


When you land in camp at dinner time with 
- an appetite youcan’t forget fora minute, you 
want tood—real, wholesome, filling food, and 
you want it quick. You get it, if you 
thought to take along a supply of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Prepared in the careful 


Heinz way, thoroughly 


cooked, ready to eat, deliciously flavored, good to eat. 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS— 
Four kinds—all oven baked. 
Good hot or cold. The 
camper's standby every- 
where. 

HEINZ PICKLES — Many 


kinds, sweet and sour. Add 
zest to the meal. 


HEINZ CREAM SOUPS— 
Tomato, pea and celery. -A 
stimulating get-away for any 
camp-fire meal. 


HEINZ PEANUT BUT- 
TER—It keeps sweet and 
fresh. A delicious spread for 
your bread. 

HEINZ TOMATO 
KETCHUP—Made from 
choice, ripe tomatoes. Gives 
an appetizing touch to cold 
meat and fish. 

Heinz Preserves, Prepared 
Mustard, Vinegars, Apple 
Butter, Olives, Worcester- 
shire Sauce, etc., etc. 


All grocers sell them 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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group two; and 23 grains and Peters soft 
point metal cased bullets in group three. 

The photograph shows the rifle with scope 
complete, single set trigger, cord wound and 
shellacked barrel, and without the rear sight’ 
which is a Lyman No. 15 rear wind gauge tang 
sight. 

On the table below the rifle is shown the 
front sight ring carrying the solid milled 
standard sight slot and next to it are shown 
the short and long focus objectives used 
interchangeably in the scope. On the other 
side is shown the section cut off of the stock, 
showing how it was lightened by boring into 
it with different sized augers. 

The following notes on how to finish the 
muzzle of a rifle in the most perfect manner 
will be found to be of almost universal benefit 
to the gun crank, and so far, I have found no 
gunsmith who had any method as perfect 
for the purpose. 


Refinishing the Muzzle of a Rifle. 

How many know how to refinish the muzzle 
of arifle barrel? I have tried three gunsmiths 
and not one of these knew that almost any 
person, anywhere in the world, can do a better 
job than that ordinarily turned out from the 
American factories. 

It is possible to do this work in the woods 
without other tools than can be improvised 
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from materials furnished by nature. In 
this case one will require a more or less*conieal 


_pointed stone, the dimensions of which‘skould 


be on the point about the size of the normal 
cartridge for the arm, but the angle of point a 
good deal wider than that of the }ullet. 


A split twig lashed straddle of this stone, 


the shank to be about 14 inch diameter for — 


comfortable twirling between thumb ‘and 
finger. A little hard sand and some liquid 


such as cedar sap to hold the sand om .the © 


stone while grinding. To perform the re- 
grinding of the inner edge of the rifle muzzle_ 
with such tools, the sand should firet be 
finely pulverized by rubbing betweem two 
smooth surfaces such as an axe blade and 
hammer face. 


The cedar sap (not pitch but thin sap) 
being added to make a thin paste about as 
thick as good maple syrup. This eutting 
paste would then be smeared on the pointed 
end of the stone and the whole works spun 
back and forth in the muzzle between the 
thumb anf finger. The barrel should be held 


between the knees (with stock removed for 
convenience) and in order to get an even 
surface, the barrel should be constantly ¥e- 
tated 14 turn between each spell of grinding. 


The operation will require between 15 and 


Gy 
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The PARKER Single Barrel 
Trap Gun! 


(A Chip of the ‘‘Old Reliable”? Block). 


Price $150 


THE GUN WITH A PEDIGREE!!! 
The greatest scores ever recorded were made with PARKER GUNS. 


For further particulars address: 


PARKER BROS., “siis.&"" Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Sales Rooms, 32 Warren St., New York City. - Write for free catalogue, 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


— CC 
Are You Reloading? 


Send Us the Name and 
Caliber of Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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abrasive is, and the amount of bevelling nec- 
essary to restore the evennessof the muzzle. 
(Also upon the hardness of the barrel.—Ed.) 

On one occasion at Truckee, California a 
boy brought me a .38-55 Marlin repeater 
which he claimed no longer shot straight, as 
he called it. He said that at a distance of 

about 30 yards the rifle now shot 3 inches 
to one side, but that the gun used to shoot 
fine a short time before. Bf. 

I looked at the barrel and found it in fine 
shape, the sights also seemed to be not far 
from their proper place, so I looked closely 
atthe muzzle. There was the evident trouble. 
The barrel had been knocked against some- 
thing hard and while no very evident dent had 
pressed into the bore, a careful comparison 
showed the circle was no longer quite true, so 
I sent the kid up town to get some emery flour 
(fine emery powder) and while he was gone I 
went out to the tool room to see what I could 
get to grind with. The only thing available 
proved to be the head of a large wood screw. 
With the screw part cut off this afforded-a 
small cone of about 60 degrees angle and a 
screw driver fitted into the slot served as a 
turning handle. The emery turned out to be 
about the size of rice. It had come from the 
blacksmith’s shop, but this was easily rubbed 
fine with oil, and in about 20 minutes’ work 
the metal sprung into the bore, had all been 
cut away, leaving a deep smooth cone shaped 
bevel and of course the rifle had to go back 
to its old grouping again. 

I have since then performed this muzzle 
grinding operation on a .25 calibre barrel by 
using a .32 calibre Colt Auto pistol cartridge 
(full cased bullet) as a grinder. For one 
operation the soft copper jacket of the bullet 
serves to hold the emery and oil very well but 
cuts away too fast to be used on several jobs. 
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Where it is desired to have perfect muzzles 


it is most convenient to have a mechanie 
(or anyone operating a lathe) to turn up a few 
cone shaped points with stems on them like 
long-stemmed tops. These serve to cut the 


MUZZLE GRINDING TOOL 


bevels on the inner edges of the muzzle far 
more perfectly than can be done with reamers 
of any kind such as I have known gunsmiths 
to use. They will work best and fastest for 
one job if made of brass, as this holds the 
emery better than the harder metal would. 
When grooved they may be either returned 
in the lathe or filed roughly smooth with a file 
using a circular motion. In fact, they will 
cut faster and quite as perfectly when filed 


than when turned perfectly smooth and true 


in the lathe. 


No special angle is necessary in their grind- 
ing bevel, though I consider a 60 degree angle 
as being most serviceable. Do not use undue 
pressure as this wiil round the edge of the 
rifling by grooving the grinding tool, also the 
work will not be greatly accellerated by in- 
creasing the pressure. 


Never attempt to make such grinding tools 
from hard steel as they will not hold the emery 
grains and hence no satisfactory rate of cutting 
will result. -Also those who use emery cloth 
tied over some form will get poor results with 
rounded edges instead of a true bevel. 
case of a badly battered muzzle, file same 
roughly flat and then use the bevelling grinder 
and the shooting will be as good as ever. 


EXPERIENCES WITH 6.5 M.M. OBERNDORF 
MAUSER-NEWTON RIFLE 


M. de W. 


Mr. Charles Askin’s article on his exper- 
lences with the .256 Newton impel me to 
inflict on your readers some of may own exper- 
iences with this arm. 

First, however, let me warn the prospective 
readers that this article will be discoursive 
and that I shall take up all sorts of detail 
connected with the actual performances, 


HEMMEON 


such matters as the rifle itself, bullets, pow- 
ders, sights, and the hundred and one things 
that obtrude into such a theme. 

Those who wish to side-step matters of 
this sort will find the groups and accuracy 
results at the end of the article. 

Let me deal at the start with the rifle itself. 
My .256 Newton (6.5MM Oberndorf-Mauser- 


In_ 
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Stand Tog ether! 


FIRST WIN THE WAR 


ie accordance with this national policy, 


the Savage Arms Corporation has en- 
tirely suspended regular activities, and Sa 
is devoting its entire organization LE 
to government service. ; 


When the war is over, the company will y 3 
resume its previous line of manufacture. # ~ 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


“931 Savage Ave. Ke 
Utica, N. Y. 


“Tf we'stand together, victory is cer- 
tain and the liberty which victory 
will secure.” 


President Wilson 


“PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE” 


and is backed by a guarantee 


It will pay you to get our 
catalogue and investigate. 


My Wwe DS buon {OF 
this [rade Mark in 
the Bow 


We makea complete line of 

CANOES, ROW BOATS, 

SPECIAL¥O UTBOARD 
MOTOR BOATS, 


DINGYS & LAUNCHES 


Address 


Peterborough Canoe Co., 
Ltd., 288 Water Street, 
Peterborough, Canada 
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The Culture of Black | 


and Silver Foxes 


By R.B.and L. V. 


| Croft, B.A., M.D. 
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> 


WOODSTOCK - ONTARIO 


W. J. Taylor Ltd., Publishers | 
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ANADA’S leading sportsman’s mages “Rop AND 

Gun” is being besieged by requests for information, the 

result of the interest created by the splendid articles 
that have appeared in recent issues. 


To meet this demand, the publishers are issuing the articles 
in book form, in which enthusiasts are given valuable and 
hitherto unknown information about foxes, under the fol- 
lowing heads; Introduction, Heredity, Origin, Breed- 
ing, Mating and Gestation, Pens and Dens, Food and 
Feeding, Food and Care, Value. 


The volume is profusely illustrated with pictures taken 
frem life, and will doubtless be eagerly received by everyone 
interested in the profitable raising of this valuable animal. 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of price—60c postpaid. 
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Newton) was not made, where so many of us 
have gone for help and teaching, at Buffalo. 
It was built at Oberndorf, Germany, and is 
really a 6.5 MM Mauser, made and chambered 
there according to Mr. Newton’s specifica- 
tions; imported along with others by the 


Newton Arms Co., in the last days of July - 


1914, and sold then for $55.00. If the other 
rifles in the shipment are as accurate as this 
one, which they probably are, favored are 
those who have them. 


Now a Mauser is a Mauser, and except 
for superiority or inferiority of materials and 
workmanship, what matters it where it is 
made? The Springfield is a Mauser and the 
Enfield Model 1914 is a Mauser. The latter 
in some ways harking back to the 1893 model 
bolt. ‘In each action there are a few trifling 
changes but no improvements. Rather the 


other way. 


Until about a year ago our beloved Uncle 
Samuel paid royalties on all the Springfield 
actions he made. He paid them to the holders 
of the Mauser patents. Mr. Newton has 
surely improved his Mauser. 

To judge by the one which I have, and 
those that I have seen and shot many times, 
his rifle is a thing of beauty and is without 
flaw in its functioning. The only fault in 
the action, to my eyes, is that extraction 
begins the moment the bolt is started. With 
other Mausers the lugs are freed and the 
bolt handle is horizontal before extraction 
begins, during which movement friction be- 
tween the base of the shell and the face of 
the bolt is negligible. 

If the shellsticks one can then easily put 
one’s strength on the bolt handle, for it is in 
exactly the right position to be thumped. 


To return from this digression to my own 
rifle-—its general description and appearance 
must be known to most of your readers for 
they have appeared in most of the U.S. sport- 
ing magazines and in the early catalogs issued 
‘by the Newton Arms Co. The .256 Newton 
‘made in Buffalo is about the same in general 
appearance. Weight, without sling and Ly- 
‘man rear sight, is 714 lbs. The barrel is 
93.5'’ of Krupp hard steel and it is hard, and 
also tough. 

The style of rifling is quite different-from 
our American sort and is about half way be- 
tween the common square shouldered type 
and the Newton sdymental rifling. It appears 
as if the four grooves had first-been cut equal 
in*width to the lands and then that each land 
had been bevelled,until it made an angle of 
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150 degrees with a tangent — 


circumference at the bottom, and to the bore — 


circumference at the top. That is, land angle 
and groove angle are each 150 degrees. 

The grooves are 0.005 inch deep and the 
twist is one turn in 7.86 inches. A very sharp 
pitch, but I had not had a cut bullet jacket, 


no matter how heavy the powder charge, in - 


more than 2000 rounds. 


As received, the foresight was a dull silver 
bead slotted into a matted fin. The rear 
sight is three leaf with U notches, or rather 
a two leaf, for the short range sight was a 
fixed bar. This bar I filed down flush. I 
further fitted a Springfield blade foresight 
and a Lyman receiver sight as made for the 
Mauser. It took some time to get the last 
t6 suit me. When I was through it had lost 
about half its weight. In addition the small 
aperture in the gate had been reduced by 
brazing a disk on the gate and re-drilling. 


I did this after a year’s use, and found my 
groups much improved thereby. The fore- 
sight I keep, and shoot hooded. These are 
the sights I used in making the groups here- 
in-after to be described. 
sorts of foresights, among them a V.M. ap- 
erture, which for target work was the worst 
of the lot. It took in too much scenery. 
(Ed. Note—You should have tried a regular 
aperture front sight—such as is made by 
Thomas Martin, Dorchester, Mass.)- 


The first shells were the .30 U.S. model 
1906—necked down. Would I had gotten 
more at that time, for they lacked faults. 
I still have some which I have fired more than 
30 times. Though tight in the chamber they 
seem as strong as ever. More than a year 
ago, however, I needed more new shells. 
The Newton Arms Co., could no longer get 
the Government shells and sent me those 
made by the U.M.C. Co. Never before had 
] known that brass could be rolled so thin. 


Splitting one, I found that instead of being 3 


oval in cross section at the base, as in the 30 
U.S. government shells, the lines of the inside 
followed those of the outside. All who have 
seen the Newton Arms Co’s. full page adver- 
tisements will know the appearance of the 
256 Newton cartridge. The shell in fact is 
exactly the shape of the shell of the picture, 
slightly shorter than the .30-1906, and with 
far more batter or taper. ‘That is, before 
firing. After firing it is the same shape as the 
30-1906, neck- excepted, and one thirty- 
second inch longer than before, : 


I had tried other 


7 
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| CLARK’S PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “‘just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. _ 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS “IT’S GOOD.” 


The three words. that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table————— 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—zground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolaters. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 
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When filled to the neck, but not to the 
base of the bullet, the Government made 
shell holds 55 grains No. 15 Dupont powder. 
The U.M.C. shell holds 57 grains. Both 
sorts expanded by firing. 

I must say that I distrusted these shells 
from the first. Loading a few I found that 
I could make the cartridges rattle in the 
chamber—so loose were they. Of course 
accuracy was nil. Then I tried the plan of 
seating the bullet far out, so that the cart- 


ridge would be held firmly between 
bolt and lands. So loaded the cartridges 
would not work through the magazine, 


but accuracy was fine. Also every shell blew 
out its primer. Load was 46 grains of No. 
15. Dropping the charge back by degrees to 
42 grains, the primers kept their seats. 
When through with this, about two thirds 
of the shells were fit to use; the rest had 
expanded pockets. Then I started out again. 


{ have used all sorts of Ideal tools for more 
than 20 years with never a cause for com- 
plaint. My No. 10 tool fell down on the job 
for the muzzle resizing die had been made for 
the honest Government shell, and was too 
large for those now being praised. The Ideal 
people made me an extra die, .25 calibre at 
the neck, and even this-is none too small. 
No fault of the die, fault of the thin brass 
and poor temper. And yet I have always 
used No. 9 U.M.C. primers and have never 
had one defective. (Ed. Note—The 1917 
issue of Government shells were far from 
being what the earlier issues were—both 
poorer brass and worthless primers.) 


The first powder used was No. 10—always 
in 46 grain loads. It seemed to be too slow, 
for shooting near twilight showed a large 
muzzle flash and this can only come from 
burning powder, burning outside the barrel. 


As soon as No. 15 powder came out J turned 
fo that, and found it much better than No. 
10. As but one weight of bullet was used, 
loads were almost always the same, 46 grains. 
With smaller charges of both No. 10 and No. 
15, accuracy-seemed to be less. 

I have, however, tried No. 15 up to 50 
grains, with the 125 grain bullet, of .264 
calibre Newton make. In these experiments 
I had no fear for the rifle. Krupp steel, with 
a tensile strength, even when hardened, of 
over 200,000 Ibs. per sq. inch, is not likely to 
be jarred by such a load. Especially when, 
as is always the case with Mausers made in 
continental Europe, though never the case 
with Mausers made in America; both lugs 


charge. 4 

What I feared for was the shells, even 
though they were made by our Uncle Samuel. 
They were not damaged in any way. In 
addition, accuracy was if anything, ‘slightly 
bettered. 


I did not try it again for the metal fouling 


was too great and I see no advantage in such 
excessive velocities anyway. 

Working from 2950 FS with a 24 inch 
barrel, 46 grain load, and the EK formula, 
I calculated the velocity to be over 3150 FS. 
It may have been worse and it may have been 
better, for nothing can keep a line on smoke- 
less powder excepting the chronograph. For 
one thing, I have some Frankford Arsenal 
figures that tell me that 46 grains of powder 
(No. 15) will not give 2950 FS, more like 
2900 FS. 

My next’ and last powder was No. 16. It 
is quicker than No. 15, but otherwise there 
seems little to choose between them. Begin- 
ning with a 40 grain charge I worked up to 
43 grains. With this powder and the 129 
grain bullet I stopped here as I now use 
U.M.C. shells mostly and deemed it sufficient 
for them. * 

My first bullets were the .264 calibre copper 
jacketed, but not heat insulated, 125 grain 
sort. Then came the 125 grain, .266 calibre 
core wrapped kind. Then the 129 grain .264 
calibre of the same sort. 


All of these are good, but I cannot get what 
I want—a full jacketed bullet. Soft points 
are for game and for 1 shot at game I fire 100 
at the target. Neither have I been able to 
get any of these 140 grain bullets. 


I hear that the Norwegians have a 6.5MM. 
metal cased 139 grain spitzer, but that bullet 
is unobtainable while the war lasts. After- 
ward 2 

Do these bullets expand enough to seal the 
bore? Judging from recovered fragments, 
for I have not yet found a way to get a bullet 
back undamaged, they do. 

I thought that my 7MM .175 grain bullets, 
at 2300 FS. and 4300 Ft. Ibs, chamber pres- 
sure, sealed the bore, but found that they did 
not. 

The W.R.A. Co. makes this bullet with a 
copper jacket, and then nickels (tins?) it. 
Do not ask ME why? Nor yet the W.R.A. 
Co. It is THE CUSTOM. 

This piece of stupidity served one useful 
purpose, for bullets recovered after having 
been shot through snow, showed this nickel 
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ss ig danger but Daylo sees the 
intime. No camp kit complete 
Canadian National 


The light that says 


Chere it is!” 


Ce — ee oP 
Mounted Moose Heads 
Fes NA et] PARA SS? NA Ta) 


on the Muskoka Lakes? 


Here is Your Opportunity 


A 20 foot Launch, ready for engine, 


4ft.10in. beam, will seat 6 to 8 people. Ribs, 
keel, coaming and decks best Northern 
Oak, planked with Louisiana red Cypress 
5-8 in- thick. As this launch is stored in 
Muskoka, anyone wanting a launch to 
sell on the Muskoka Lakes can thus save 
au freight charges. 

This launch is absolutely new and is 
being offered at a bargain. 


BoxB.L., ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, 


Se 
in excellent condition 


Bargain for quick sale. 
Gun, 


= 


Do You Want 
Launch to Use 


Woodstock, Ontario 


—— a ee eo eo he 


Box 41, Rod and 
- WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


MINCLUDING 4s 
g0D CANOE TRI 


TRY THE 
Quebec and 
LakeSt.John 
District; or the 
Laurentians 


Ask for List of ‘Summer Hotels and 
Boarding Houses,” with rates, and for 
great fishing and canoeing get “Where to 
Fish and Hunt.” Any C.N.R. Agent, or 
Gen'| Pass. Dept., 230 St. James St 
Montrea ; 68 King St. E., Toronto. 
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194. patsy 
all scraped off the copper, except a thin strip 
epposite the shoulders of each land. ‘There- 
fore, there was no contact at these points and 
the bore was not wholly sealed. 

The 10,000 lbs. greater pressure of the 
Newton cartridge may cause greater expan- 
sion. This makes little difference, but the 
great flexibility of the Newton bullet jacket 
is, or so it seems to me, enough to insure the 
Sealing, and any jacket.will seal the bore in 
segmental rifling. While on this subject, let 
me suggest that the combination of a too 
stiff bullet jacket, with too much under 
calibration is the cause of the inaccuracy 
which Mr. E. C. Crossman and others find 
in the .280 Ross, when using the 145 grain 
bullet. Another cause lies in the extremely 
short bearing surface of the bullet. 

My shooting has been done mostly in fall 
and spring, for I am commonly in the city in 

summer, and, flying high velocity bullets 
are out of place in a community of over a 
million souls, so called. I find my average 


off all groups always better than my average 


spring groups. (Ed. Note—I am exactly 
epposite—I shoot best in the Spring, but 
then, I shoot the whole year through.) 


A rifleman should shoot every day in the 
year. (Now you said something. Ed.) Even 
two rainy days will cause a jump in the group 
eurve. All the groups mentioned below were 
shot on my private range which belongs to 
no one. It is across a shallow cove having a 
low sandspit on one side, and a rocky point 
en the other. 


The former provides an excellent mound 
and the latter a stop butt. The distance 
between, carefully measured at low tide, is 
260 yards. I should prefer 200 or 300 yards, 
but nature forbids. A high bank gives pro- 
tection from prevalent winds. 


The chief fault of this range is mirage 
due to refraction over the beach, and partly 
to reflection from the water. Often to the 
naked eye, the bull appears to be quite steady, 
a little aazy around the edge, but nothing 
more. A look through the glass shows that 
iL is in rapid motion, over a space of nearly 
double its own diameter in width. 

How many have found themselves on a 
hot day, shooting badly, knowing their hold- 
ing to be good, equipment in the usual order? 
Let them get good glasses, then they will 
see why. 

In all shooting of this kind I have for years 
used the Swedish position. I call it this 
because the Swedish team used it at the 


that followed by the U. S. Ma 
Flat as one can get, loop of sling tight around 
left elbow and held by keeper, but the toe 
of the butt nests on the ground. 


This position gives steadiness but alse 
eye strain, and is poor for continued and 
fairly rapid fire. According to a writer in 
the Arms & The Man, the Canadian Army 
uses it, the soldier being instructed to make 
a hole for the butt and so let the ground take 
the recoil. 
~ My own experience in this matter is that 
the ground gives way at the third shot and 
one’s nose takes the recoil, either that er 
one’s right cheek; in my case BOTH. 


Until Mr. Askins article suggested it, I 
had never kept a consistent record of my 
groups. So, last September and October, I 
noted each day the size and character of 43 
groups made in the same number of consec- 
utive shooting days. Five-of these I have 
rejected. Two, because shot on days of much 
mirage and therefore scattering. One be- 
cause a piece of brass fram a frayed shell 
stuck in the shoulder and spoiled the group. 
Two, because they were so small that they 
were freaks, one being 3 and five-eighth 
inches, and the other two and seven-eighths 
inches. 

Data—as follows—A target (8 inch bull) 
load for all groups 43 grains of Dupont No. 
16 powder; all charges carefully weighed. 
Bullets, 129 grains, shells, .30 U.S. necked 
down, Mobilelubricant used always and rifle 
cleaned -with Ammonia solution as soon as 
cold. 

I have seen it stated that Mobilelublicant 
increases the chamber pressure. It pre- 
bably does so if one lubricates all of the pre- 
jecting part of the bullet. Then about half 
of the grease will be forced back onto the 
neck of the shell in loading. Lubricate a 
bullet in the usual way, load, extract without 
firing. Then lubricate on the front half of 
the bullet. Repeat the loading and extrac- 
ting—and THEN note the difference. 


To return to the groups—The average size 
of the remaining 38 groups was 514 inches, 
centre to centre of bullet holes. Groups ran 
from 414” to 614.” I might have sent photos 
but Het would prove nothing about the 
sizes. They would, however, show that may- 
be 9 in 10 of my groups are better in align- 
ment than in elevation. That is, high and 
narrow. To wit—my last group—shot en 
Oct. 30th. and still on the target, bullet heles 


NORTHE RN 
ONTA RIO 


This vast new land of promise is one degree 
South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be haa in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREF. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider’s 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


: For free descriptire literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


“teers WANTK RACK cw. stone 


absolute TRACE MARK REGISTERED back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


Ay | re COLLARS 


Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. HAMILTON, CANADA 


We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, 


. Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Yachts, 
W ork - Boats, 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


Robertson Bros. 2's! 


unstuck; measures 5 inches up and down and 
276’’ across; from nine o’clock to three o’clock. 


_ I stopped writing to measure it this moment. 


Perhaps I should add that three of the bullet 
holes are in the white. (Out of the bull). 

us And now to compare these groups with the 
_ groups made by Mr. Askins. 

His average was 5 inches at 200 yards. 


+ 


Mine was 5M inches at 260 yards, or equiv. 


lent to 4 3-13/’at 200 yards. My ammunition 


was no better than his. My shooting position 
was as good. He is a better shot than I. 


| My only advantage was in having a set trig- 


ger. 

I therefore concluded that I have the more 
accurate rifle. 

\ 


SNIPING IN FRANCE 


Wiser are 


Being a reader, I noticed your request in the 
March number for an article from a returned 
soldier who has been a professional sniper on 
the Western battle line. As I have spent 
twelve months on active service and was a 
member of my battalion snipers section, I 
may be able to meet your request. 

THE RIFLE— 

First, the rifle used by the Canadian Snipers 
is almost exclusively the long Ross service 
rifle. No other rifle can compete with it for 
this work. Its speedy action, its wonderful 
simplicity and great accuracy, have made it 
the premier weapon for the sniper’s work. 
It has established an overwhelming superior- 
ity over every other rifle on the Western 
front. 

It not only holds all the record scores in 
the sniping schools, but at medium ranges 
has vanquished even the telescopically sighted 
rifles. x 
The sights used are the regular service 

sights, square front block covered with a 

hood and a windgauge peep sight of about 

3-32 inch diameter, supplemented when pos- 

sible by a telescopic sight. 

The service block sight in combination with 
the rear peep sight is beyond doubt the simp- 
lest combination for all general requirements. 

The peep sight is attached well back over 

the breech of the rifle and close to the eye, 
which automatically finds the centre of the 
peep in taking aim. It is only necessary to 
cover the target with the front block to do 
excellent shooting. I have seen a group of 
six shots made by a Service rifle and service 
sights, at the sniping school, that measured 
but 114 inches in diameter, at 100 yards. ~ 

Care must be taken not to shoot too rapidly 
if extreme accuracy is desired. The first 
shot is always the highest owing to a cool 
barrel, and each succeeding shof tends to 
heat the barrel and the result is a gradual 


M. 


falling down of each shot if rapid fire is per- 
sisted in. 

One of the greatest helps to marksmanship 
is constant daily snapping practice with the 
empty rifle. Aiming and pulling the trigger 
and endeavoring each time to spot the exact 
position of the resulting imaginary shot when 
the firing pin drives home. In other words 
learn to spot your shots. 

TELESCOPIC SIGHTS— 

The Winchester telescopic sight has proven 
very popular and highly efficient on account 
of its clearness and its powerful lenses. The 
telescopic sight is not conceded to produce 
greater accuracy at any plainly visible target, 
but at the longer ranges its magnifying power 
tends to reveal many targets that could not 
be seen by the naked eye. At the medium 
ranges, up to 300 yards, the aperture sight 
has no equal. Statistics play little part in a 
sniper’s work except in rifle batteries which 
will be explained later. 

There are sixteen men chosen for snipers, 
one from each platoon, generally the best all 
around shot. They are put through a course 
of instruction in the Sniping school. The rifle 
sights are carefully adjusted to the utmost 
accuracy, and to suit each man’s individual 
eye. Each candidate must then be able to 
make 3 inch groups of 6 shots at 100 yards or 
be rejected as inefficient. 

Ranges are then gradually increased up 
to 600 yards, and proportionate percentages 
must be made at all ranges. For bullseye 
shooting, the prone position is used and the 
rifle rests of sandbags are provided. The 
next step is at moving targets, representing 
the head and shoulders of a man. There 
are also many kinds of disappearing targets, 
which only remain in view for 3 or 4 seconds 
at a time, thus giving good practice in snap 
shooting. Great care must be taken to assist 
the student to become efficient on moving — 
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4 If your friends are 
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/enjoying Gillette shaves 
/ that are quicker, cleaner or 
“Y more comfortable than your's, 
it’s just because you haven't 
caught---as they have---the simple knack of 
using it. For the Gillette Safety Razor 
packs a real, good shave for every man that 
grows a beard! 

Hold each new blade under really hot water to 
remove the oil film which protects its edges from the 
slightest trace of rust. Then shave with the ANGLE 
STROKE. Don’t use the Gillette hoe fashion---hold 
it diagonally, so that the blade slides across the hairs 


at an angle---the way you have to handle an ordinary 
razor to make it shave at all. 


Held in this way, and used with a swift, easy 
stroke, the Gillette makes light of the stiffest beard 
that grows. Try your Gillette this way---give it a 
chance---and enjoy the way it makes good! 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Office and Factory: 65-73 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, 


targets; as quick shots at moving men, who 
only remain in view a very short time, re- 
present the greatest number of the Sharp- 


_ shooters opportunities. 


- than a screen in front. 


_ inFestimating ranges. 
_ to shoot at a spot where targets appear, 


the same distance away. 


Instruction is given in judging distance and 
We are taught, not 
but 
to find the exact range by firing a few shots 
at some other point which is approximately 
Absolute know- 
ledge may thus be acquired for shooting up 
or down hill, and a range card is kept in the 
sniper’s possession. 

Not the least of the sniper’s duties is that 
ef observation, for which telescopes are pro- 
vided. Sometimes field glasses are also used. 
Very often a battery or a machine gun em- 
placement is discovered by the sniper in this 
manner, and such information is very val- 
uable, as the enemy guns can be put out of 
action when most needed, and when they are 
mostly depended upon. Trench mortars, 
ammunition and supply dumps, railways 
and roads, new works, mining operations, 
saps and improvements are often discovered 
by the sniper; and it is considered a very 
important part of his work. 


The art of concealment is another most 
important matter, and here is where the 
back-woodsmen make good. Harmony of 
surroundings is taken advantage of at all 
times. Quick movements must be avoided 
as they attract attention. A good _ back- 
ground is a far better protection to the sniper 
Shining buttons and 


badges must be removed or discarded. Ser- 


vice hats and caps are discarded and a head- 


gear of sandbags, grass, hay, straw, bushes or 
twigs, feathers or painted canvas are adopted 
to harmonize with the surroundings. 


- Painted canvas suits have been found to 
be very valuable. The rifle barrel is also 
covered and disguised, generally wound 
around with old puttees or canvas to stop any 
glitter. 

The sniper does not always work in the 
trench, only there when the conditions are 
the most favorable. He prefers to get out 
in front, or behind, in natural surroundings 
where he can disguise himself and see without 
being seen. High ground behind his own 
lines is often taken advantage of for observing 
enemy’s lines. Positions which allow the 
sniper an enfilading fire are much sought. 
Concealed posts and deep holes in the ground 
are made at night. Concealed posts in front 
ef the trenches are sometimes connected by 
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tunnels. They are piel ps bullet prHeee 
shields and disguised so as not to be easily 
discovered. They are never used except 
when the real thing in the line of targets 
appear. 2 

Very often a shell hole is occupied out 
near the enemy’s lines where at early dawn or 


sell 


mit 


late evening the skyline will disclose the sharp — 


outline of many a sentry’s head above the 
parapet. In these cases it is a close range 
shot at 50 or 60 yards and musi be a sure 
hit so that no tales of discovery can be told. 


The report of a rifle does not betray a 
sniper’s position, if not repeated too often, as 
the tremendous bullet crack at the target 
drowns the report. 
enemy and great care is always exercised in 
the selection of the ammunition so that the 
same grade and quality may be obtained at 
all times. As much as 3 inches difference im 
elevation at 100 yards will result from using 
different grades and lots of ammunition. 

RIFLE BATTERIES. 

Rifle batteries are a number of rifles fixed 
to a solid frame, all in the same alignment, 
and adjusted to shoot at long range upon the 
same principle as indirect fire by artillery. 


Smoke is the greatest — 


They are used to harrass working parties at ~ 


night. In these cases a few dozen surprise 
shots may do great damage. 

SET RIFLES.— 

These are single rifles set in a frame having 
a horizontal radius of movement and are 
aligned to just skim the tops of the enemy’s 
parapet at night when an accurate aim cannot 
be taken in any other way. All emplace- 
ments are disguised to escape the closest 
scrutiny. 

After all is said and done, the greatest 
deciding factor is the human material. The 
sniper must have a cool head, steady nerves, 
and the ability to act ce when the oc- 
easion arises. 

Co-operation among snipers is very valu- 
able, especially in drawing the fire of the 
enemy from a point, while other members 
of our own squad locate his position and from 
another point of vantage, stop his activities 
by a well placed shot from unsuspected quar- 
ters. 

In conclusion, I might say that this is a 
very hard matter to write upon as no set 
rules can be observed. Every plan of action 
must be based upon the locality where it is to 
be performed. ‘There is one rule, however, 


that never varies, it is—keep your head down 
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“Laz 
EN midsummer heat says ‘‘No” to all 
exertion, an Evinrude is worth its went 
is 


‘Y in gold, almost. Don’t go through t 
summer’s “lazy days” without an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


When you go fishing with an Evinrude you can 
really cover all the likely spots—and you have 
to do that to land many in midsummer. , 

Special method of balancing 
Send for new aes the 1918 Evinrude won- 
Dlustrated derfully smooth, vibrationless 
Catalog { running. Evinrude built-in- 
and ’ fiywheel Magneto, Automatic 
nearest Reverse. 


abelerie , - Evinrude Motor Co. 
903 Evinrude Block 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINARD'S, 
S KING OF PAIN" 
LINIMENT 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Rev. Wm. Brown. 


Iwas cured of a bad case of 
earache by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 


‘ was cured of sensitive lungs 

'y : 
Minard’s Liniment - 
—AMrs, S. Masters 


Manufactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
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The SCHULTZE Gunpowder Co., LTD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


The Company desire to inform the Sporting 
Public that the constitution of the Company 
IS ENTIRELY BRITISH. 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 


The Employees are ALL BRITISH 


The Schultze Powders were the first smoke- 
less sporting powders made in England, 
and have been manufactured since 1869 at 
the Company’s Works in Hampshire. 
Sportsmen may therefore continue to use 
the Schultze Gunpowder Company’s pro- 
ducts with the knowledge that Ee so doing 
they aresupportinga purely BritishIndustry 


Works: EYEWORTH & REDBRIDGE 
Hants, England. |. iif ~ 


Head Offices: 40, New Broad Street, London, 


| England, E. C. 2 
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Forests in Battle! 


There’s an appealing little brochure 


awaiting your request. It is called “The 
Forests of Canada in Peace and War.” 
It is yours for the asking. When you read 
it, you will realize the wartime and peace- 
time strategy of the forest possessions of 
this Dominion--The British Empire’s only 
timber supply. 


If you have ever met a forest, you'll want 
this little publication. Send in a friend’s 
name while you're at it. 


Canadian Forestry Association 
206-7 Booth Building, Ottawa 


Sir R. L. Borden, Hon. President. 
Lt.-Col. J. S. Dennis, President. 
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or you will surely get it. Dead men never 
win future battles. ‘ 
The greatest service a soldier can do his 
country’s cause is to keep fit and well, strong 
and in trim; in order that he may be ready 
to give a good punch when most needed. 
The smallest service is to GET KILLED, 
as it represents a lost investment in training, 
time, and money spent. Getting wounded 


is almost as bad because one becomes a nui- 
sance to be cared for. 
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My left arm is broken and crooked from 


German shrapnel on the Somme battlefield, 
and were this not the case I would certainly 


go back to see the finish. 


I can still hold a gun well enough to use in 
the bush and I expect to go back to my trap 
line, which is about all I have left. 


Sniping is a great sporting game, the great- 
est of all that a rifle shot can participate in. 


MORE CONCERNING THE ACCURACY OF 
REPEATING AND SINGLE SHOT .22’s_ * 


\ 


R. H. DAVIDSON 


The article by Editor Landis in April “ROD 
AND GUN IN CANADA” regarding the 
accuracy of single shot and repeating .22 
calibre rifles has opened an interesting sub- 
ject..: This might be taken up as regards 
other calibres also and much information 
gathered. Mr. Landis deals with the .22 and 
asks for articles covering experiments with 
these two types. He also mentions testing 
at 50 or 100 yards for accuracy. Personally 
I would not undertake this at either distance 
and expect to get results that either rifle was 
capable of delivering, except with a telescopic 
sight, as there is too much room for variation 
in sighting. And, unless a sheltered range is 
used, weather would have to be perfect with 
no wind. At 25 yards with good light (sun 
light preferred,) sighting for accuracy can be 
carried out, leaving very little room for sight 
variation. 

The problem as I see it when testing for 
accuracy of any arm when a machine rest 
is not available, and using ordinary metallic 
aperature sights is to get every shot not only 
pulled correctly, but sighted correctly, and 
the moment you wander from this you are 
not giving your rifle a square deal. Major 
Whelen’s method as shown in figure 6 in his 
article in “OUTDOOR LIFE” October, 1917, 
would bean ideal method of sighting, i.e., using 
cross hair telescope on a heavy black circle 
with white center. The idea being to divide 
the inner white area into four equal parts by 
the cross hairs. 

The following tests were made at 25 yards 
for reasons as stated above, and needless to 
gay were carried out with the greatest of care. 


Shooting was done by using sling and sand bag 
rest, each shot spotted with a 30 diameter 
telescope. The rifles used were a Savage 
1914 model repeater, 24 inch barrel equipped 
with Lyman tang peep with dise and com- 
bination Globe front sight. 29 inches sight- 
ing radius. Cartridges worked through the 
magazine in 10 shot groups. The single 
shot rifle is a Ross .22 with 211% inch barrel 
having a rear peep or aperature sight mounted 
on rear of bolt and a small square block fore- 
sight, sighting radius 27 inches. This 
rifle is used by the Canadian School Cadets 
in this country, and by them in competition 
against Cadets of the British Empire in Eng- 
land. Both rifles chambered for the .22 Long 
Rifle. Ammunition used, U.M.C. .22 Leng 
Rifle, Lesmoke powder. 

The Ross .22 could not be classed as a 
heavy single shot rifle such as some target 
shots use for this class of shooting. In fact 
it is a trifle lighter than the repeater due 
mostly to having a round barrel while the 
repeater is an octagon barrel. ‘Targets 1-2-3- 
4-5 shot by the Savage as follows, 98-98-98- 
96-94, total 484,-averagefor 10 shots 96.8. 
It will be noticed the performance of the 
repeater compares favorably with Mr. Landis’ 
testing with the Marlin, a difference of 6 
points. It might be pointed out here that 
both tests have apparently brought out all 
the average repeater is capable of doing, when 
using metallic sights. Target No. 5 shows a 
rather bad dispersion of the shot group. The 
total number of shots hitting the 4% inch ring 
or 10 ring, 34 or 68 per cent. The longest 
consecutive string of 10's being only 8. 
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Targeis numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, made 
with a Savage. 


Targets numbers 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10,{made 
with a Ross. 
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HE CAMPER 


will appreciate a 
supply of 


BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


“St. Charles”,“Peerless’ or “Jersey” 


It serves all the purposes of milk 
fresh from the cow. It never 
curdles even in the hottest 
weather. Sold in convenient size 
packages. Send for our recipe 


book, ‘‘The Borden Way.” 


Borden Milk Co , Limited 
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MONTREAL ! 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact. Dis- 


&. & A. GUNTHER 60. 5 - 


tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lov- 
er of outdoor sport and es- 
pecially to those who love 
WALKING. Instructive be- 


distances; a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
ful to SPORTSMEN. It fur- 
nishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how farit is to or from vari- 
ious points. Best of 
all it is a wonder- 
ful health promotor 
because its interest- 
ing notations afford 
real incentive for 
WALKING. Whe- 
fa ther you walk for 
~@ health, business or 
pleasure—anywhere, 
everywhere. the 
AMERICAN Pedo- 
meter tells the whole 
story of just how 
far you have trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 

Sold by all Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER CGMPANY 
802 CHAPEL ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Torente, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 
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Moose Heads 


of exceptional size were secured in the 
Province of Quebec 


in September and October, 1916, several 
of them with antlers having a spread of 
five to six feet. ~~ 

The Bull Moose which attacked Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt was killed by him 
within fifty miles of the City of Quebec. 
Mrs. H. G. Campbell, of New York, has 
a record of a black bear and a large bull 
moose at Lake Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of ex-Mayor Carter 
Harrison, of Chicago, was killed - in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec Pro- 
vince, as well as moose and bear. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory, from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for all particulars concerning fishing 


and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier, 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries 


Quebec, Que. 
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' the necessary 


The Ross showed up as follows. Targets 
6-7-8-9-10, score 94-99-95-96-95-total 479, 
average for 10 shots 95.8. Total number 
10’s 32 or 64 per cent. The Ross run the 
Savage a close race, losing out by only ‘5 
points. The result if tried again under the 
game conditions is just as likely to be reversed 
as not. 


The writer is fairly convinced after con- 
ducting these tests that the average repeater 
is able to hold its own with any single shot 
rifle except those of very heavy barrel and 
stocked for target shooting. Also that the 


average repeater when using the Long Rifle 


0 
average shot who imagines he can hold better 
than it will group its shots. ‘Try a string of | 


50 shots on targets of the above dimensions _ 


at 25 yards, 10 shots to a target from the 
prone position with a sling, and if you cannot 
score 475 or an averate for each ten shots of 
95, don’t blame the rifle, and don’t look for 
something more accurate until you can. The — 
writer has had no experience on a trap line 
where a small calibre rifle is used, but any 
arm that shows accuracy to the extent target — 
shooting calls for, is accurate enough for the 
game trail, and the little .22 repeater has this 
in abundance. é 


SPECIAL LOADING FOR THE .44-40 


W. A. LINKLETTER, 


Yhe note which the Editor of the Guns & 
Ammunition Dept., attached to the article 
of C. R. Maxfield encourages me to believe 


‘that what I am about to write anent capers 


which TF have cut with a Colt .44-40 revolver, 
and a Winchester Model 1892, .44-40 rifle— 
will be able to ‘“‘get by” without being stabbed 
to death by the Editor’s blue pencil. 

First, I wish to say a few things about Mr. 
Maxfield’s excellent article “‘concerning the 
perfect one hand gun.” Right here please 
allow me to remark ‘“‘that there ain’t no such 
animal” for though you should take all the 
praiseworthy qualities of all of the one hand 


‘guns which have ever been produced and 


combine them all in one gun, yet we would 
fail to have a perfect one hand gun. 

What Mr. Maxfield says about the .38-40 
and the .44-40 cartridges and the capers that 
they cut when used in a reyolver are true and 
being wel! aware of their shortcomings I got 
by without any difficulty for I knew what 
was needed to be done, and* being able to do 
gunsmithing, I proceeded to 
rechamber a .38-40 revolver by reaming out 
the front part of the chamber so that when a 
cartridge was fired in the revolver the shell 
would expand to just the correct size for a 
shell to be loaded with a bullet of .41 
calibre. ‘ 

Having previously learned that- such size 


“of bullet was the correct size for the groove 


diameter of that barrel I took steps accord- 
ingly. Of course I was compelled to have 
special loading tools made, also a special bul- 


let mould. Because I refused to exploit the 
rifles of the maker of the tools he in his “‘cus- 
sedness” made the bullet mould to cast a 
228 grain bullet, instead of the 240 grains called 
for in the specifications, and also made it 
-40 calibre instead of .41. 

Editor’s Note.—I believe this statement 
to be entirely in error as-I believe this error 
in the making of the bullet mould was simply 
another case of the very poor workmanship 
found in some of the older Ideal bullet moulds 
and Ideal tools. I know of one case where a 
friend of mine had to have three .25 calibre 
bullet moulds made before he received one 
that would cast a round bullet. The others 
have the opposite sides or halves of the bullet 
skewed off centre. It might also cast a lighter 
bullet due to errors in design or to casting 
the bullet of a harder and lighter alloy. 

I did not permit this to keep me from doing 
things so I made an upsetting die and trans- 
formed that condemned bullet mould to a 
41 calibre, and with 14 grains of black pow- 
der in the bottom of the shell and 4 grains of 
bullseye smokeless powder on top of the 
black, and wadded with a card wad: I had a 
load which not only looked all right and work- 
ed all right but which had double the power 
of the factory black powder load. 

If I had not sold the gun I would have 
transformed the mould to cast a 240 grain 
bullet. However, I sold the so called .38-40 
and bought a .44-40 with the avowed inten- 
tion of cutting such fierce capers with it and 
its ammunition that the devil would stop and 


Get Away For 
a Few Days’ 
Fishing--- _ | 

Enjoy It and 


Feel Better 
Ask for List of 


“Summer Hotels 


and Boarding Houses.” with rates, and for great fish- 
ing and canoeing get “Where to Fish and Hunt.” 
C.N.R. Agent. or Gen'l Pass. Dept., 

St., Montreal; 68 King St., E., Toronto 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 


Any 
230 St. James 


Get into Line | 


and Play 


‘Shoothe Kaiser” 


Greatest Card Game 
of the Age 


“Shoo the Kaiser’ is a game 
full of thrills from start to 
finish. It is easily learned and 
will produce more genuine 
pleasure than any other game. 


Full Directions With Every Pack 


Order yonrs to-day—only a 
limited number on hand. Mail- 
ed postpaid on receipt of 25c, 
stamps or coin. 


‘Rod and Gun in Canada 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


Woodstock, Ont. | 
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OUR EXPERT CASTING LINE 


Hard Braided of the Highest Grade of Silk. ae 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf La 
Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools. $1. 25. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial—Send Us 


SS 


d doz. 
24c Regular price. 366. Quality A 
OZ. 
40c Regular price... 72¢. Quality B 
Oz. 
De figatar'piee’ soc. Quality C 
65c oa ‘price ...96c: Bass Flies 
3.00 Regdlar “price $5.00 English 
cS ak IE Se Ee 
Uae Steel Fishing Rods 
FLY RODS, 8 Por OVG feet. icicchscheccnceuacsecse saan $1.00 
BAIT RODS, 5, 64% or 8 feet .. «125 
CASTING RODS, 444, 514 or 6 feet........ . 1.50 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip .... 2.25 
CASTING RODS, with . Guide and T 2.75 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings . 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
" Introduced and made famous by us. 
16 to 19 ft. 
=tgnG0 
The H. H. KIFFE CO. °252resdwey, 
Illustrated Catatogue Free on Application 


Engines at a Bargain 


One 22 h.p., 3 cylinder, 4 cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured by the Hamilton Motor 

Works. High tension magneto and 


driving gear, timer, oil and grease cups. 
Approximate weight 800 Ibs. 


¢€ 

One 18 h.p., 2 cylinder, 2 cycle | 
Engine. + 

manufactured by thé Hamilton Motor 
Works, with similar equipment to above. 
Weight 400 lbs. 

Both the above engines are absolutely } 
new and we are offering them at a bargain. 5 
Write for particulars. 


Box H. M., ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, 
Woodstock, Ontario. 
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take note. All of which T- did without even 
_ stopping to spit on my hands. 

Ed. Note.—I hope that ““W. A.” doesn’t 
spit on his hands and start something while 
this war is yet going on for we gunmen have 

- trouble enough to get what we want. 
I rechambered the .44-40 revolver so that 
when Winchester ammunition was fired in it 
the shells expanded to just the right size to 
hold bullets whose cross section was .4375. 


fon 


- whereas, the Winchester bullet is only .424 


"i im size of cross section This size fits no gun 

which I have ever inspected and I have 

- ealibered nearly all the models of guns that 

_ have, ever been made to handle the .44-40 

cartridge. 

My special bullet for this transformed shell 

_ weighs 275 grains and has a flat nose of 0.33 
inch cross section. 


The powder charge that I use behind it is 
7 grains of coarse grained black powder in 
the bottom of the shell, and 5 grains of Bulls- 
eye smokeless powder on top, and wadded 
with a snugly fitting card wad which is seated 
with the assistance of a loading funnel which 
enables me to compress all of the air, which 
is in the airspace above the powder down 
into the powder; and, the space above the 
powder being greater than the space which 
the powders occupy. Thus the density of 
the air which is in the powder being more 
than double the normal air pressure. 
4 Lately I had an argument with one of my 
correspondents who disputed the correctness 
_ of my claims that the excess airpressure added 
sreatly to the power of my loading ,so I 
loaded a half dozen shells in which the primers 
were left out and after loading, of course T 
seated the primers. Though the shells were 
charged with just the same powder charge 
and the same weight of bullet, yet those with 
_ the excess air pressure in the powder produced 
slightly more than 25 per cent. greater pene- 
tration than those with the normal air pressure 
in the powder. 


The loads with the normal air pressure 

_ send the bullet through 4 one inch dry hem- 

lock boards, while the other loading sent 

them through 5 boards and several bumped 

the sixth board, which I deem to be “ 
some” for revolver loading. 

Editor’s Note.—The above is very inter- 
esting. Naturally the driving out of the air 
through the powder would tend to cause the 
kernels to lie with their long axis paraliel to 

the length of the shell, especially if the wads 
were stamped in suddenly. It would also 


going 


alone is a very poor guide for judging either 
energy of the bullet, or, what is far more — 
important, Chamber PRESSURE. It 


_would be very interesting to have this matter __ vs 


tested in a pressure gun. oo 

I have a- Winchester, model 1892 14-40 
rifle, and I have rechambered it to take the EK 
transformed .44-40 shell, such as I use in the 
builtover Colt revolver; and it sure is a fine Be 
outfit with which to hunt deer with in a thick — 
brushy country. The groove diameter of 
both guns is .4355, so that there is never any — 
gas leak, for the shells fit the chambers so 
completely that no gas can get by the bullet 
while it is leaving the shell, like it does i in our 
roughly chambered rifles. 

An overwhelming majority of all rifles pos- 
sess this fault. 

I also load the .44-40 shell for the rifle with 
a 300 grain bullet, and 12 grains of black 
powder in the bottom of the shell and 7 grains 
of Bullseye powder on top, and wadded the ~ 3 
same as the revolver loading. This loading  _ 
gives greater penetration (about 9 per cent.) 
than the blackpowder loading in the Win- 
chester .45-90 shell. 


Although the .44-40 model 1892 Winchester 
rifle weighs only 7 Ibs., yet the recoil from my 
loading in it is much less than the recoil of os 
the .45-90 rifle, which weighs 834 !bs. andthe __ 
loading in the .44-40 shell does not make 
nearly so much noise as the .45-90 blackpow- 
der loading. 


To guard against ever getting a cartridge 
which was especially loaded for the rifle, into 
the revolver; I always load the revolver shells _ 
into U.M.C. shells and the powerful load te 
be used exclusively in the rifle, into Winches- 
ter shells. 


I have used such loading, as prainue 
described, for 14 years in the revolver, and 
for 10 years in the rifle, and both are in finer 
condition now than when they were new, for 
the graphite which goes into the lubricant - 
which fills the grooves of the bullets, gets 
worked into the pores of the steel of the bar- 
rels so that the guns shine like quicksilver. 
The black powder priming and the use of 
black powder primers makes cleaning very 
easy. 

There is no damnable gun destroying resi- 
due left in the bore so in cleaning a 
that is needed is a swab of cleaning cloth wet 
with cold water and a single application of it. 
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May we send you 
this guide book? 


Anillustrated guidé to points 
of interest in and around Buffalo 
including Niagara Falls. Fice 
On request. 

When in Buffaio, stop at’ the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for motorists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, shopping and business 
districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


| European plan. Fire- 
proof, modern. _Un- 
| excelled cuisine Every 


HOTEL TULLER aaa 


| On Empire Tours. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN Road map _ and 
running direction 
Offers free. 
Cc. A. MINER, 
Special inducements to Out-of-Town Managing Director, 


North St. at 


Guests during the period of the war. DelawaracAver 


$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, 


600 OUTSIDE ROOMS | 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two _Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes 
Sample Rooms and Excellent Entertainment 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop ata house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We have a prideinit and our 
constant effort is to keep oa increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, — 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 
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When that is worked dry the gun is ready ~ 


Undoubtedly this series o 


for the grease and then it needs no additional 
attention until it has been used again. 
Contrast this with the attention necessary 
if straight smokeless loads and nitro primers 
have been used. After doping with metal 


fouling dope and nitro solvents galore, why 


it’s only a matter of time until the bore is 


only fit for the scrap pile. 


Editor’s Comment—The above article of Mr. 
Linkletter’s is very interesting in very many 
ways. He is exactly right in his’contention 
of the benefits derived from the use of black 


powder Primers and black powder priming 


behind some smokeless powder charges. I 


have used this same principle in a .25 calibre 


rifle for 7 years. It gives greater accuracy, 
more regular shooting in light loads, and is 
certain to clean CLEAN. 

Some years ago Mr. Linkletter became 
involved in a controversy regarding the above 
loads due to the fact, to a large extent at 
least, that some people did not read very 
earefully and used his rifle load in revolvers. 
Then there was trouble. 

Get this one thing straight. These loads 
are ALL used in RECHAMBERED arms. 

The revolver load is —Bullet diameter— 
-4875—flat nose .33 across, weight 275 grains, 
temper not given—powder charge is 7 grains 
of coarse grained black powder plus 5 grains 
of Bullseye, card wad. 

Rifle load—300 grain bullet, 12 grains of 
black powder in the bottom of the shell and 
7 grains of Bullseye on top, card wad. He 
also uses the revolver loading in the rifle. 

He NEVER uses the RIFLE LOADING 
IN THE REVOLVER. 


‘results on deer in the brush. ' 


bullet would tear a grand hole. It would beers) 
useless in open country due to its lack of — 


range. Pah: 


There are three things that I would like 
to publish about these loads. I would like 
to know the chamber pressures developed by 
them. I would like to know the bullet alloys © 
used in these bullets. I would like to know 
the velocities of the bullets at the muzzle, at 
100 yards, and at 200 yards. I would exceed- 
ingly like to be able to reproduce targets 
showing grouping of both rifle and revolyer — 
al 50 and 100 yards showing, of course, the 
revolver load in the revolver, and BOTH 
loads in the rifle. 


Readers desiring to experiment with these 
loads should remember that Mr. Linkletter 
is an amateur gunsmith of considerable ability 
who has:reloaded shells for years and who 
could load and use powerful loads success- 
fully, where an amateur who did not under- 
stand reloading might get into all kinds of 
trouble by trying the same powerful loading 
without practice in the fundamentals of re- 
loading. In just the same way an amateur 
reloader has no business to try to reload — 
shells for the Ross or the Springfield with 
loads that give a chamber pressure of 55,000 
to 60,000 Ibs. pressure per square inch. He 
should always begin with light loads and 
progress as he becomes proficient. One 
studies Arithmetic before Calculus, Geometry 
before Surveying, and Strength of Materials 
before he designs an aeroplane, an engine, or 
a steel bridge. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 
Having been a reader of your magazine for 


" the last three years I would be grateful for a 


little advice from you. ‘I intend, during the 
coming year, to take up a farm in central 
British Columbia along the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, somewhere in the vicinity of Vander- 
hoof. 

Can you advise me regarding the hunting 
in this vicinity, and also what would be the 
best rifle for same? I have been thinking of 
pinning my faith to the .30-30 but hardly 
think it will be powerful enough. I do not 


want anything in the “crank” class but a 
good reliable arm that does not need to be 
kept in a glass case. 

I understand that there are deer, moose and 
oceasionally an elk. J would be grateful for 
any advice you would give me. 

A. Bailey, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Answer I do not know anything at all about 
the hunting in the immediate vicinity of 
which you ask. I referred the matter to 
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y Haines and he does not know any- shells with smokeless powder, I do not clean 


s about it either. Will one of our readers 
‘ho has been there please reply direct to Mr. 
~ Bailey. 
’ I would advise you to purchase a model 
- 1895 Winchester rifle for the .30 Springfield 
shell if you know how to clean such a rifle. 
- If not get a Winchester for the .30-40, .303 
British, .33. Winchester model 1886, or a .32 
Special, or .30-30; a Savage .303 or .30-30; 
a Remington .32 or .30 Rimless. If you 
mean a high power bolt action sporting rifle 
by a “crank” gun, you will find that it is far 
easier to keep such a gun clean than to care 
for a lever action with solid frame, provided 
they both use cartridges of the same intensity. 
It is much harder to keep the bore of a solid 
frame, model 1895 Winchester, for the .30 
Springfield shell, in perfect order, than to 
keep a sporting Springfield in the same con- 
dition.— Editor. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.. 

Do you consider that old rifle and revolver 
ammunition is accurate and reliable? In re- 
loading such ammunition do you advise that 
the shells should always be thoroughly clean- 
ed? First, when using smokeless powder. 
2nd, when using smokeless with black pow- 
der priming. 3rd, when using black powder 
loads? 

Have you had any experiences that would 
seem to actually prove your conclusions? 

ip A news stand reader. 


Answer—YVhe reply is a little like the reply 
to the question—Is the water cold? Some 
is and then some is not. 

Possibly I have had unusual opportunities 
_to observe the action of old ammunition in 
the use of the government loaded Krag am- 
“munition (.30-40) which as sold to civilian 
rifle clubs is about 10 to 14 years old. This 
“ammunition will alway give good results at 
200 yards. That is, fair results. I have 
seen a score of 46 made on the 8 inch bullseye 
at 300 yards with it. I have also seen men, 
who could average 45 at 500 yards with a 
Springfield, who could not average over 35 
with this old Krag stuff. The trouble is this— 
a splendid shot may make 4 or 5 straight 
bulls and then miss the target completely 
with an apparently perfect hold. Possibly one 
third of these old shells will split at the neck. 

Generally speaking, moderate age does not 
effect smokeless rifle and revolver ammuni- 
tion provided the same ammunition has been 
kept in the right kind ofa place. In reloading 
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the shells. In reloading with smokeless and 
a black powder priming charge, I clean about 
once in three reloadings to ward off corrosion. 
In reloading black powder I ALWAYS clean: 
the shells. 

For illustration I will give a few illustra- 
tions of things that I have seen that will 
fit in on both sides of the argument. 

Last winter, I had a supply of .25 calibre 
rifle ammunition that was about 9 months 
old. It had a smokeless charge of Schuetzen 
powder on top of a small black powder prim- 
ing charge. The shells had not been cleaned. 


First trial 100 paces, about 15 mile wind 
blowing, temperature about 5 above Zero 
and damp. Rifle rested on a bridge that was 
vibrating with the wind. Hands cold. Tel- 
escope sight. Fired one five shot group. 
Group measured 11% inches vertical by 14 
inch horizontal. Was 1 inch off centre of 
bull. 

Second trial. Same ammunition. Temp. 
about 15 degrees above Zero, calm, no wind, 
distance 225 paces. Aimed at edge of white 
envelope. Group of 7 shots, all I had to fire, 
measured just under 5 inches, with 3 of them 
inside of 2 inches. 


-22. Rim fire, Ammunition in my possession 
over 5 years. 50 yards rest shooting with 
telescope sight. Only had 20 shells to try. 


First group—(shot by G. M. Oves,) of ten. 


shots, could have been entirely covered by a 
dime (84 inch circle). Eight out of the next 
ten would have also hit that group and the 
other two enlarged the second group to about 
21% inches. 

Hopkins & Allen .30 calibre single action 
revolver-ammunition and revolver very old. 
Ammunition rim fire and loaded with black 
powder. About one third of the bullets 
would not stick in a soft pine board. About 
one third of them would stick in the board, 
and the remaining third would penetrate the 
board. Lubricant badly disintegrated. 


Springfield .30 calibre rifle. Ammunition 
hand loaded and about 6 months old. Shells 
not cleaned. First ten shots fired at 300 
yards on the 8 inch bull. Score 46. Second 
attempt at 500 yards. Sight set correctly. 
First shot hit the mud below target pit, 
possibly ten feet below centre of bullseye. 
Apparently perfect hold. Rifle had loud 
report but very light recoil. Next 9 shots, 
same sighting, scored 40 out of 45; with one 
bad pull that gave a 3 and was called. Rifle- 
man was shooting for expert rifleman’s rating 


and was considerably “riled.” Could not 


explain cause of defective shot unless it was a 

_ defective bullet. Never had it happen but 
once before in 1000 shots, of same ammunition. 
A frequent cause of defective revolver cart- 


ridges is oil working into cartridge around - 


primer or around head. Cartridges left in 
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oily chambers or cylinder for any length of 
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peice will usually fail to explode.—Editor. 


Reloading the .25-20 Stevens single shot 
Rifle. 


_ Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 


single shot Stevens rifle. I dislike black pow- 


der for several reasons and the barrel of this 


rifle is not what is known as a “smokeless 
steel” barrel. Would you advise me to use 
Ammonia in cleaning this rifle? _ 
_ Anything that you could advise me that 
will help me to get results from this weapon 
_ will be appreciated. 


{ 


A: G. Morris 


Sherbrooke, Que. 


Answer,—I would suggest that you use a 
load of 2 srs. FFFG or FFG black powder in 
the bottom of the shell, and 7 grains by weight 
of Schuetzen smokeless powder on top. Use 
a1 to 12, to 1 to 15, tin and lead cast bullet 
No. 25720 86 gers. wt., and seat the bullet 
two bands out of the shell. Use only black 
powder primers. Clean the rifle as soon as 
possible after firing with Stronger Ammonia; 

_ or failing to secure that, use several applica- 

' tions of Hoppe’s No. 9. This will make an 
extremely accurate load and when cleaned 
in this manner I have never had the least 
possible trouble from pitting with this style 
of loading.—Editor. 


Small calibre rifle dope. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 
I have a model 1903 Savage 22 clip loading 


repeater. I would like to have your opinion 
of this repeater. Also the .22 Winchester 
automatic. How far will these rifles carry? 


Could either or both of these rifles be 
chambered for high power ammunition, pro- 
vided the action would take it? If so how 
much would it cost to have the work done and 
who would do it.? What are the best sights 
for the Savage? 

, W..C. Schafer, 
Pittsburg Pa. 


I intend to do some reloading for my 25-20. 


chester to a linge Bitent The ‘s 
usually has a hard trigger pull and the clip — 
magazines will fail to function properly | after 
hard use. New magazines can be purchased 
for 25 cents each so that this matter is no of 
much consequence. This rifle is a splendid 
weapon in every way and the one IJ used for 
thousands of rounds had the very finest 
finished barrel (inside) that I have ever seen i. 
on a .22 repeater. The best sights for all 
around use in my opinion would be a small 
size gold bead front sight and a Lyman tang 
rear. 

The Winchester is a very nice little rifle — 
but has the disadvantage of shogfing a cart- 
ridge that is considerably more expensive 
than the .22 long rifie cartridge without hav- 
ing any particular advantages over the cheap- 
er cartridge. . 

Either of these rifles will shoot at least a 
half mile or more if aimed high enough. I 
nearly shot a fisherman at a range of 700 
yards some years ago and the line of profanity — 
that he let out in retaliation was very con- — 
vincing evidence of the carrying power of a 
.22. He was very effectively hidden from 
sight by trees along a river shore but this 
camouflage in no manner affected the carrying 
power of his language. ia 

Neither of these rifles could be used with 
any high power cartridge. The barrel steel 
would not stand more than a very few rounds, 
the actions could not be arranged to handle 
the long shells, and the actions are not ~ 
designed to stafd up with anything but very _ 
light breech pressures.—Editor. 4 
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Information concerning .32-20 and other — 
revolvers and some automatic pistols. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 
Will you tell me what game a 32-20. 
Army special revolver would kill? Would — 
it be small for black bear and cougar? How 
would this gun and the Colt automatic .45 
compare in accuracy? 

Can you tell me if accurate shooting can 
be done with a Luger automatic? What is 
your general opinion of the .32-20 Army 
Special? 


4 

2 

A Reader. is 
Vancouver. B.C. . 

Answer,—The .32-20 Colt Army specia 

will kill_any game in America if you hit 

just exactly right. This gun is more aceu 


‘in the hands of the average 
Few men that I know of can shoot 
45 very accurately. The Luger is a 
gun and generally liked but I would 


ed to the shooting of large game when used 
in the hands of the average shot. If you can- 
‘not stop game with an accurate hard hitting 
high power rifle you most certainly cannot 

do so with a revolver. Under ordinary cir- 
= cumstances I consider that the large calibre 
revolver is the most absolutely useless weapon 
that a man can lug along on a hunting trip. 

Editor. 


‘The -250-3000 Savage and the -280 Ross 
compared. 

Editor, Guns and ierieeian Dept.: 
nf - Would you kindly tell me which is the best 
all around big game Rifle for deer, moose, 
bear, etc., the .250-3000 or the .280 Ross? 
a5. R. J. MeCombe. 
Dorval, Quebec. 


gat _Answer,—This is a matter of personal taste. 
They are both excellent. I would prefer the 
Savage for shooting deer and small bear in 
the brush, or even up to 300 yards in the 
mn 
at the longer ranges, I would prefer the Ross. 
$3 The Ross is considered by some to be un- 
ne essarily powerful for deer and the Savage 
10t all that it might be for moose, especially 
if they must be shot from the rear.—EKditor, 


urchasing a rifle for Tiger and large Bear. 
r, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

wish to purchase a rifle for tiger and large 
ir. What model and calibre would you 
e me? I do not like Newton, Ross and 
other bolt action riiles. 


Can you recommend a .401 Winchester 
omatic or a .30 calibre carbine model 1895 
Winchester? Which do you think the better, 
the .401 or the .30? Has the .30-30 Winches- 


er model 1894 energy enough for tiger and 


; _ What rifles. and calibres are principally 
d by Canadian hunters for moose and 


For Moose and big bears, especially . 


grizzly? What model and calibre of side arm 
do you advise for tiger and large bear hunting? 

, Matabei Masuei, 
154 Shin Machi Dori 2, Osaka, Japan. 


Answer,—I take it that you will hunt your 
game ina rather brushy country and may have 
to stop a charge occasionally. 

In this case you will need a gun that will 
hit a powerful blow at rather short range, 
will tear a deadly wound and tear through 
thick muscles, a tough hide and possib¥y con- 
siderable fat, every shot. You cannot take 
chances on a weapon that will tear a six inch - 
hole at one shot and shoot around a corner at 
the next. m, 

I would advise the 1895 Model W ‘inchester mya 
shooting the .405 Winchester, the .35 Win- 
chester model 1895 cartridge, or the 30-45 
220 cartridges. Charles Cottar has stopped — 
considerably more than his share of lions and ~ 
he usually uses a .405 Winchester, when ina 
tight corner. Two friends of mine have used he 
a pair of the .35 Winchesters all over America, _ : 
from Mexico to Nova Scotia, and up to Alas- 
ka; and have killed some 40 head of all kinds 
of large game with these rifles. They have 
lost but one animal they hit. - This bag in- 
cluded 8 Kadiak bear. Such a record is not 
open to argument. r, 


~ I would not purchase any automatic rifle 
for such shooting. I do not believe that any 
of the present sporting automatics are suf- 
ficiently powerful for this work if a man must 
hunt alone ad must stake everything on 
a single bullet. Some few years ago W. A. 
Hillis and D. W. King killed 4 Kadiak bears 
inside of a few seconds with a pair of .35 
Remington automatics but you might not be 
so fortunate, either in shooting ability, luck, 
or open space to do the shooting. 


There are other things to consider. They 
are whether you can do the most accurate 
rapid fire snap shooting with an automatic 
or with the slower working model 1895. 
Some men will lose their heads with an auto- } 
matic and shoot too fast to hit anything, 
others get balled up working a lever action 
and jam theif rifle when they could shoot an y 
automatic very successfuly. | 


Then there is the matter of ammunition - 
supply in your locality, a matter of which I, 
know nothing whatever. It would be useless 
to advise you to get a rifle for which you 
could not obtain ammunition. 


I would not advise you to place a particle 
of confidence in any sidearm for stopping the 
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charge of a tiger or big bear. If possible 
under such circumstances I would have a 
companion always beside me with a spare 
.405 Winchester or a double hammerless ejec- 
torcorditc big borerifle. An ordinary Winchester 
12 gauge pump gun, using cartridges loaded 
with solid ball, would be no slouch of a weapon 
for just this kind of work at short range. 
However, I would much prefer a rifle. 


Canadian sportsmen use most all kinds of 
American rifles and a few foreign ones. The 
most popular being the .30-30 .303 Savage, 
.303 British, .30-40 Army, Winchester, .45-70,. 
It should be remembered that the most pop- 
ular and the most widely used weapons are 
not by any meaus always the best obtainable 

for the purpose. The big expense is not the 
cost of the weapon but the cost of continually 
shooting it. The important thing is the 
sights. Get an Ivory JACK front sight, a 
flat top folding rear sight with a U in it, and 
a receiver or tang peep sight with large open- 
ing. Be sure to get a jack or semi-jack front 
sight of Ivory or Gold color as a man is lost 
with a black front sight in the woods. 


The prime necessities that one must have 
in a rifle for this work are big sights that a 
man can see in the woods in poor light, a 
perfectly fitting stock for snap shooting, 
especially in poor light, and a perfect trigger 
pull.—Editor. 


Reloading a .44 shotgun and a .30-30 rifle. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

I own an Iver Johnson .44 gauge shotgun. 
Would you kindly inform me what make of 
- oshells fit it best. Where can I get a reloading 
outfit for it? ; 

Can I load No. 1. buckshot in a .30-30 
rifle to shoot gophers and muskrats? Said 
.30-30 is beginning to show wear in the rifling. 
Thanking you, I am, 


Ray Maynard, 
Sedalia, Alta. 

Answer,—Write to The Remington Arms, 
U.M.C. Co. Broadway, New York City, N. 
Y., for information on getting cartridges for 
your little shotgun. I do not know where 
you could buy them in your locality. 

I do not know the size of No. 1. buckshot 
so do not know if you could use them in a 
.30-30 but as the bore is wearing out you better 
depend on getting a .22 rifle and use the hollow 
point bullet cartridges. It would cost you no 
more than a full reloading set, be much less 
work, cost as little or less for ammunition, 


The .30-40 Winchester as a Coyote gun. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 


Father being a subscriber to Rod & Gun, 


I have been a reader for several years, and 
find nothing wanting in it. 
I have a .30-40 Model 1895 Winchester 


rifle and I do not like this rifle very much. — 


It is too high powered for a high power rifle 
and too low powered for a low power rifle. 
I would like to know how I could increase the 
velocity to about 2800 ft. per sec. Would it 
do to reload the .30-30 bullet in the .30-40? 


What powder charge should I use and could © 


I use the powder charge now in the shell? 
Would the .30-30 bullet fit in my rifle and_ 
would it harm the rifle in any way? 


The reason I -would like to have the velocity 
increased is for shooting coyotes up to 300 
yards. Up to 300 yards a man needs a high 
power rifle—don’t you think so? If one 
would get the right kind of a fellow on a 
.30-40 he might be able to set his sights and 
hit a coyote up to 300 yards but I cannot, for 
I do not know much about setting rifle sights 
and so maybe you could give me a better 
load that you know would be good. 


Could you give me the address of some 
company that handles bullets, powder and 
primers? Same on reloading outfits? 


August Dageforde, 
Alberta. S 


Answer,—Judging from your letter I be- 
lieve that you had better sell your .30-40 
and buy a .250-3000 Savage or a .256 Newton 
rifle for those coyotes. Get a Lyman front 
sight No. 5 having a pin head in a hood and a 
small ivory bead to be both on the rifle at once. 
Use the peep sight adapted to the rifle on the 
receiver or bolt. I think from your letter 
that what you need is not so much- a new 
rifle or a new load, as a good course of target 
shooting at known ranges. ; 


Suppose that you try this stunt with what- 
ever rifle and load you use. 


Get two of the largest sheets of white paper 
you can secure. Get two saplings and a 
supply of tacks, preferably thumb tacks, and 
half a dozen sheets of ordinary black type- 
writer carbon sheets. Then make a little 
can of flour paste or get a can of mucilage. 


Besides these you will need one companion, _— 


a tape line and your gun and ammunition. 


en 


Go out somewhere, where you can shoot 
safety for 300 yards. Then fix up your 
two saplings solidly into the ground just far 
-~ enough apart so that the large sheets of paper 
will stretch between them. Tack one sheet 
of paper ABOVE the other. Then paste a 
sheet of black carbon paper in the middle of 
this target frame. Have the longest side of 
ay the carbon paper from side to side. This will 
do up to 150 yards. From 150 to 300 yards 
shooting, paste another sheet of carbon paper 


directly above or below the other sheet so 
_ __ that you have a rectangular bullseye just the 
‘ty size of two sheets of carbon paper. 


This bullseye looks awful big when you 
are close to it but you will find it is pretty 
hard to hit back of 200 yards. Now then 
take the tape and measure off each 50 yards 
from 50 to 300 yards. 
® Stick sticks at each 50 yardssoyou will 
remember them. 

You will now need a good sized box or 
barrel, the barrel to be on its side and propped 
with stones, and a horse blanket or other pad 
to rest your left hand on. 

Sit down and begin shooting at 50 yards. 
Aim always at the BOTTOM of the bullseye 
and make your shots hit the bottom of the 
bull. Change your sights until they do hit 
that point. When you are satisfied with 
your 50 yard group move back to 100, BUT 
NOT BEFORE. 

After you have shot back to 300 yards you 
_ will be poorer about $3.00 to $5.00 but you 


g 


The camper should remember before 
: setting out that there are no corner groceries 
_ in the woods, and he should provide himself 
with the requisite nourishing food which a 
“fife i in the open demands. With the famous 
“57 varieties’? from which to select one’s 
- supply of camp food this is a matter that can 
te be very quickly and conveniently attended 
to. Heinz Baked Beans are both nourishing 
and satisfying and are good either hot or 
cold. Heinz Cream Soups are in a class by 
themselves and are appetizing and easily 
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_will now know just exactly why you missed 


Gf 


those coyotes. Then in the future you can 
know where to aim to hit them. 

A very good load for your Winchester 
would be to use the 172 or 180 spitzer bullet, 
for the .30 Springfield cartridge, in the .30-40 
shell, and use a charge of No. 16 or 21 powder. 
You could also use, 18. You can buy these 
cartridges already loaded from the Reming- 
ton U.M.C. Co. Broadway, New York City. 
N.Y., who will tell you your nearest dealer 
that handles them. 

{ would not advise you to try to hand load 
cartridges for this Winchester to give 2800 
Ft. per sec. velocity until you have done 
considerable reloading of cartridges of lower 
velocity. 

Last evening I shot 10 shots from a .30 
Springfield rifle, shooting without sighting 
shots, and nine of the ten shots would have 
killed a coyote. The range was 500 yards. 

The Remington Arms U.M.C. Co. Broad- 
way, New York City. N. Y., or the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co,.NewHaven Conn., 
can tell you your nearest dealer to get their 
make of 172 or 180 grain spitzer bullets, 
primers and empty shells from.- The E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co., Rifle 
Smokeless Division, Wilmington, Del., can 
tell you the nearest dealer that handles the 
Dupont powders that you will need. Write 
to all of them. 

If I were you I would get a .250-3000 
Savage rifle for those coyotes.—Editor. 


TRADE NOTE 


got ready for serving. Their peanut butter 
is tasty and nourishing and spread on bread 
or biscuits is an excellent food. Its keeping 
qualities are unsurpassed and it will remain 
sweet and fresh during the outing. Relishes, 
such as pickles, sweet and sour, catchup, 
Worcestershire sauce, etc., give pep to the 
dish of beans or other more solid foods which 
the camper’s appetite requires. You'll find 
Heinz apple butter especially inviting as 
a spread for bread or as a side dish for the 
meat or fish course. 
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~ enquiries that are made regarding it. 


_isfactory results. 


MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
: CONSERVATION. 


WILD RICE PROPAGATION FOR DUCK FOOD | 


FOREST CONOVER = 


The importance of wild rice as a food for 
wild fowl and the interest in its artificial pro- 
pagation are indicated by the large number of 
These 
enquiries have come from many different lo- 
calities widely separated, thus showing that 
the interest in this plant is not confined to any 
particular section. 

The most general demand has been to know 


where viable seed can be obtained, and where 


and how it should be sowed to ensure sat- 
Interest has also been mani- 
fested in the possibilities of preparing from 
this seed a commercial food as a cereal. 

While by far the greatest demand for in- 
formation regarding this plant has come from 
men or organizations wishing to secure viable 
seed for planting near shooting grounds and 
marsh areas to attract and maintain the wild 
ducks, the possibility of preparing from the 
seed a large and regular supply of nutritious 
and highly flavored cereal food has also re- 
ceived considerable attention. 

The importance of maintaining good feed- 


_ ing grounds for the wild fowl in which the 
propagation of wild rice is a very important 


factor, needs no discussion and the desirabil- 
ity of propagating a plant which will make 
otherwjse waste water areas of the country to 
yield a valuable cereal for man as well is also 
evident. 

The wild rice plant occurs naturally over a 
wide area in the United States and in Southern 
Canada. It finds its most congenial environ- 
ment on the shoal bottoms of the lakes and 
along river sloughs and in mud bays and 
marshes. It requires fresh water that is not 
brackish and that while not being stagnant is 
not too swift moving. While it thrives on a 
wide variety of soil under such waters as 
those described it does best on bottoms that 
are soft and muddy. 


The change in water level is an important - 


item. For instance the rice will frequently 


fail to do well or to grow at all in some of the — 


northern waters, especially if the annual, 
change in water levels in these waters is more 
than two or three feet. On this account there 
exists in the minds of some observers an 
opinion that wild rice grows only in alternate 
years or at any rate that it does not grow 
consecutively in any given locality. This 
idea, however, is without foundation and its 
existence is probably due to the fact that 


occasional years of high water prevent the — 


development of wild’ rice for that-year while 
a normal level the following year permits the 
regular growth. 

This suggests the peculiar vitality of the 
seed of this plant for it is evident that if the 
growth of wild rice in a given locality is 


avholly prevented for a year by high water 


and there is an abundant growth the next 
year when the water level is normal, there 
must be a large proportion of the seed which 
remains dormant and viable for at least 
eighteen months after it reaches maturity. 
In streams affected by tidewater, however, 
where the daily change of water level some- 
times amounts to three feet or more wild 
rice may grow vigorously. The plant in this 
case has become adapted to this frequent 
change of water level but if for any reason 
high water were retained over these beds for 
any considerable length of time during the 
early spring the plants would scarcely develop. 
The wild rice plant is an annual and bears 
abundant crops of seeds which fall directly 
into the water as soon as ripe and lie buried 
in the mud below until spring, when if condi- — 
tions are favorable, they germinate and pro- 
duce new plants. In the northern waters the 
long ribbon like leaves appear floating upon 
the water late in May. 


ered by Indians into canoes and the 
peri od of ripening extends over nearly two 
weeks and the harvesting of wild rice is not 
regarded by the Indians as a particularly 
arduous task though attempts by white men 


te de the same work have not proved very 
successful. 

Seed should not be allowed to dry when it 
is to be used for propagation purposes. Under 
no circumstances should wild rice seed which 
__ is intended for planting be allowed to become 
dry as dried seed is worthless 
The many failures in the propagation of 
ice seed may be attributed to the use of seed 
at has become dry before sowing, or to the 
act that the seed when sowed fresh in the 
utumn had been eaten by ducks or anima!s 
ir was Carried away by heavy floods before 


The bulk of seed remains dormant through 
oul the winter, germinating in the spring. 
Conditions are generally against fall sowing, 
“much of the seed being too deeply covered 
- with the mud that washes over it and suf- 
_ foeates the young plants. 
' Orders for seed should be placed before the 
harvesting season is on so that the seed may, 
be shipped immediately after it is gathered, 
eare being taken that it has not been allowed 
‘to become dry. It is very important that 
the period between harvesting and the time 
hen it is put into cold storage should be as 


short as possible so as to eliminate fermenta- 
tion and the drying of the seed. The storage 
room should be maintained at a temperature 
just above freezing or what the storage men 
usually designate as the temperature of the 
“chill room’? which is about 34 degrees Fah- 


renheit. It should be stored in tank or barrel 
receivers and submerged in fresh water as 
soon as quick transit will permit. Prior to 3 
the evaporation of the moisture or fermenta- 2 
tion after the seed is taken from cold storage a 
in the spring ready for sowing it should under pt 
no circumstances be permitted to become dry. 4 
The vitality is easily destroyed, even more 
quickly than is the case with fresh seed. 

Care should be taken in selecting the place 
forsowing theseed. Care should also be taken 7 
to get the proper depth of water, a good ; 
depth being from one to three feet with fe 
a good depth of soft mud underneath and the 
spread of cast being much greater than when 
using field grain. Live germs take root’ 
twelve Lo fifteen inches apart. f 

The seed from the harvesting direct to the . 
storage plant should be carried in small S 
amounts in loose burlap bags which permit : 
of good air circulation and cool, speedv transit 
and it should nevtr be permitted to get dry. 
Where practicable autumn planting is recom- 
mended and to some extent eliminates the 
labors of storage throughout the winter. 

The sowing of wild rice for wild duck food 
should be encouraged by all Canadian sports- 
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men and conservationists. Thousands of 
ducks pass from the recuperating grounds 
____ into line flight for the south early that other- 
wise could be retained for local use if the food 
were provided for them. Thousands of acres 
of available marsh and other suitable areas 
‘are adapted to the propagation of rice and 
other food plants and if seeded would reveal 
_ to sportsmen and to private game breeders 


what can be accompl 


augmenting our resources. 
discernible to the flying ducks in the autumn 


at almost incredible distances, and the golden 
rice is a certain lure that beckons them on to 
the haven of food and rest where they will 
remain for a long period until forced onward 
Dy the frigid conditions of the north to con- 
tinue their migratory flight. 


THOSE THAT TILT OVER AND REACH DOWN FOR FOOD: THEY HAVE TAKEN 


m: A CAREFUL SURVEY. 


Editor, Rod and Gun: 

I am sending you an advertisement which 
¢ is appearing in Western papers, advertising 
Gopher poison. The advertisement speaks 
¥ for itself. 
om Many people have wondered at the dis- 
fd appearance of the prairie chicken from the 

Western plains and have attributed the 
cause to the indiscriminate shooting of 
the female bird. I have been in the West 
= for twenty years and have always been 
somewhat of an enthusiast in the protection 
of game birds and have no hesitation in 
stating that the killing of the female is not 
the cause. These birds at their annual 
dance, select their mates for the season, 
and as I have watched these dances I have 
noticed the fact, that generally the sexes 
are about equally divided. If a cock bird 
was like a polygamist, and went in for a 
harem, we could understand that a_pre- 


GOPHER POISON AND- PRAIRIE CHICKENS 


dominance of the female species would 
increase propagation, but on the contrary 
these birds are not polygamists, and therefore 
I argue that this is not the cause of their : 
decreasing numbers. 


The real cause in the writer’s opinion, 
is the indiscriminate use of those poisons 
which are put out for the destruction of 
the Gopher. If legislation could be put 
through to stop this putting out of poisoned 
wheat we would soon have an inerease 
in our game birds. At different times 
I have found dead birds on the prairie, 
with their crops filled with wheat, which, 
I have no doubt, if analyzed would prove 
to be gopher. wheat. 


{ 
; 
: 


Protection from poison for the Prairie 
chicken, in my opinion, spells multiplication, 
and multiplication better sport. 


H. Ambrose, — 
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We invite any of our readers desiring information on doggie matters to send in their 


queries to this department. 


requirements best? 


’ 7 

* we may save you a lot of trouble. 

e ing dogs and experiences with hunting dogs. 
fi 

“# 


Are you buying a dog; importing one; do you understand the 

new registration requirements? Are you in doubt as to what breed of dog would suit your 
Is your dog ailing? Any breed you want information on, no matter 
what it is you wish to know, we will try and satisfy you and to the novice we might say that 
We also solicit articles on the different types of sport- 


MONTREAL KENNEL ASSOCIATION SHOW 


Held at Montreal, May 24th and 25th, 1918 


The following comments on the M. K. A. show are 
eontributed by Mr. E. C. Howard of Montreal. 

The Show at Montreal this year was a great success 
all round. Judge Thomas’ decisions were very well 
received and the quality of the dogs exhibited in most 
breeds was the best seen here in a long time. 

In the sporting dogs section (barring cockers) the 
good old Irish setter headed the list with eleven dogs 
entered. The quality in nearly all instances was 

exceptionally good. Lismore Kennels of Brooklyn 
_ sent up one of their best dogs in Champion Lismore 
Freedom, who went to winners. Heisa ‘Se dog, very 
_ typical, shown in beautiful condition but shows slight 
unsoundness behind and is a bit out at the shoulders. 

Reserve winner's dogs went to Tyrone Larry, a 

Youngster. He is by Ch. Tyrone Terry ex Ch. Sonora 
res taro and he looks like the makings of a real flyer, 
but just now he lacks that finish and showed a bit on 
the thin side. He was greatly admired by all and had 
he been just a little fatter he would have had a more 
ure appearance and think he would have annexed 
ners.” 
There were some very classy bitches-entered. The 
inners turned out to be Sonora Eileen owned by A. 
Trudeau who also showed three very fine youngsters. 
eserve winners bitches went to Miss L. Bowman’s 
rone Molly’ a pup bred by E. €. Howard and a 
ter sister to “Tyrone Larry.’ She is a very sweet 
Je bitch, sound, splendid color but on the small side 
‘and very timid, needs a good handler in the ring. 

Airedales furnished the surprise on opening day, 
hen Silver Birch Banker, a Gartidinnsiced was placed 
over the famous importation, Ch. Polam Maxim, “‘the 
dog with three pedigrees.” Silver Birch Bankerg who 
_ made his debut in Montreal last fall defeated Maxim 
inthe open event and later went to best of breed: 

__ The following review of the various classes exhibited 
is given by the Montreal Herald Kennel editor: 

ilver Birch Banker, which could not be bought 
_ to-day, probably, under from $750 to $1,000, once sold 
for something like $30. He was bred in Toronto, but 
showed so little promise as a puppy, that he was sold 
by no other than that astuté breeder Joe Perkins, for 
the small figure mentioned. Shown in a puppy class 
he did a little winning for his new owner, who in turn 
_ sold him to the Wards, who now own the dog, for S60. 
€ won in sensational form in Montreal last fall, and 
_ set down yesterday in splendid condition, was placed 
over the imported star. Birch Banker had more bone 
nd substance than the imported star, and the dogs 
even on condition. 


Airedales were a big class, with plenty of quality. 
Morning Admiration waga contender in the dog events 
while in bitches, Broomhill Betty went to the top. 


DUSKY BOUNCE SCORES. 

Making his last appearance in a show ring, the vet- 
eran Champion Dusky Bounce, from the Malden ken- 
nels, set down in fine shape by Alf. Lepine, went to 
the top in this big class, the largest of the show, and 
annexed the Skinner trophy outright, having won it 
three times. 

Lady Hasty, making her first appearance in a show- 
ring, swept through her classes to reserve winners to 
Bounce. This daughter of Hasty Homage, owned by 
H.B. Giltrap, was in fine fettle, H.E. Whitley’s 
Wireboy Bob scored among the puppies. 


The toys, notably Pomeranians and Pekingese, 
judged by Miss C. D. McGill, brought out a brilliant 
lot. Miss Camille Laviolette, who was represented by 
a beautiful string of Pekes, goregously kennelled,un- 
covered the winner in her fine cloddy specimen, Prior- 
wood Pagan, which achieved the points necessary for 
his championship. Miss O. Hosmer’s, Wee Toy got 
reservein dogs. In bitches, a popular win was scored 
by Mrs. J. A. Pitt’s Tito of Munday, with the ‘*war 
dog” Yum Yum, reserve. In Poms, a notable victory 
was scored by W. McFadden’s Little Trixie, in defeat- 
ing the Ward’s champion, Charm of Beauty. 


Cockers produced a good entry and some large class- 
es. Competition in black cockers finally narrowed 
down to a novice and a seasoned campaigner, and the 
novice won, J. A. Campbell’s Oakley Jackdaw won, 
with Trudeau’s Sonora General Joffre reserve. A. T. 
Payette’s Sonora Lorrain was best of the black bitches 
with Dr. Macuse’s Chloe reserve. In parti-colored 
dogsy M. W. Rose won with Drumclamph Baronet, 
Alf. Desrosiers being second with Pompon, while J. H. 
Enright’s Sylvia was best of the parti-cclored bitches 
with W. H. Parkinson’s Welsh Queen reserve 

In English setters, J. A. Brault had the best dog in 
Figaro, while in pointers, E. Beauchamp scored with 
Pedreau, now a champion, while A. Trudeau had the 
best bitch in Sonora Jess. 

Wallace M. Sheehan came all the way up from Dal- 
housie, N.B., with his imported bloodhound, Prince 
Sandy, but didn’t make the trip in vain, as he got firsts 
and winners. defeating Wanda Belle, a well-Fred bitch. 
Prince Sandy is a good type of English bloodhound, and 
if shown in better coat than at present, should do well 
for his owner. 
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E. C. HOWARD AND HIS IRISH SETTER, CH. “TYRONE TERRY”. 


That grand collie from the Verdun kennels of Dugan 
and Smyth, Knocklayde Joe, scored over a high-class 
lot, Jas. D. Strachan’s good one Coltness Commander 
getting reserve. Inarrybrae Colleen got winners bit- 
ches, triumphing over Verdun Oriole, from the Dugan 
C. Smyth entry, which was second. 

The noted Ottawa bull-terrier, Ch. Haymarket 
Faultless, was present, and attracted much attention. 

Russian wolf-hounds 4vere few in numbers but strong 
in quality. H. B. Houghton’s Noble Brussiloff was 
winners dogs, and R. W. Ashton’s Ina of Moscow 
best of the bitches. In another large breed, New- 
foundlands, Rastus Rex was the only dog, and Jos. 
Foucault's Duchesse Floto was best of the bitches. 

Three dogs completed their championships by get- 
ting winners. These were Miss Camille Laviolette’s 
Pekingese Priorwood Pagan, E. Beauchamp’s pointed 
Pedreau, and A. Trudeau’s Old English sheep-dog 
Sonora Billy, the only one of the breed shown. 


CHAMPION SONORA NORMA 
Owned by E. C. Howara Montreal. 


Silver Birch Banker, the cast-off Airedale from H. 
Clayton’s kennels topped the lot for the president’s cup, 
at the M. K. A. show on Saturday night, Being ane 
bestfjudge pof all breeds. This dog was bred in Canada 
and May 25th, the preceding day was placed over the 
best of the high-priced importations. On Saturday 
afternoon he won the variety terrier class and began to 
loom up as a serious contender for premier honors. 
His win was a popular one with the ringsiders ,and 


TYRONE LARRY, 
Breeder and owner E. C. Howard. By Ch. Tyrone 
Terry ex. -ch. Sonora Norma, made his debut at MK. 
A. spring show Montreal 1918, and was awarded Ist 
Novice, Ist Junior, 1st Limit, 2nd. Open, and Res. — 
Winners, being beaten ky the American Ch. Lismore i 


Freedom. 


is a rumor current that George S. Thomas, the 
judge, has made a sensational offer for him on behalf of 
the anes 5 Kennels of Chicago. It would not be a 
surprise if Banker’s next appearance is under the Vic- 
hery Kennels’ colors. : < 

The eontention for best of breed Saturday night was 
a furnished by Ch. Dusky Bounce, the locally owned 
wire, which was placed second to Banker, and Ch. 
Lismore Freedom, owned in Brooklyn and considered 
the best Irish setter in America, and Ch Auburn Happy 
Jr., probably the best Boston terrier ever seen in 
Canada. Behind these dogs were the best collection of 
eannie stars of all breeds ever seen in a local ring. 
Included among them were over thirty champions, 
many of them with International reputation. The 
Pomeranians and Pekes were the best ever seen there 
and other breeds were well up to standard require- 
ments. Over forty dogs were in the ring competing 
for this honor and all breeds were represented. 

Mr. Thomas handled this record class in the same. 
capable manner that was a feature of the breed judging. 

He went over the entrants and began by culling the 
undesirables first. He placed likely candidates at one 
end and dogs that did not stand out at the other end 
of the 10 foot rmg until he had them all sorted. Then 
the real work began, and after another culling out, the 
competition settled down to the above dogs with the 
result quoted. 

CHILDREN A FEATURE. 

The children’s class was the feature of the after- 
rmoon’s judging in Mr. Thomas’ ring. The conditions 
af this class called for dogs of any breed to be shown in 
the ring by children under sixteen years. It brought 
out a large entry of good dogs and spick-and-span child- 
rea. Miss P. Whilty, piloting Lady Hasty, the win- 
ning wire for terrier bitch, made sure the judge would 
have her pet a share of attention at least, as she placad 
her charge on the judging stand and refused to take it 
off. She won the class with Miss Powesland second 
with Wire Betty. \ 

With over 700 dasses to be judged in two days, in 
addition to an imposing array of specials and most of 
the work falling on one judge, the work of Mr. Thomas 
was remarkable. He expedited the judging, and the 
awarding of the breed specials in a remarkable «\ anner 
and his wonderful memory for a dog was of great as- 
aistance in awarding breed specials, as in only a few in- 
ances did he require the dogs to be brought in again. 
There is hardly another judge in America that would 
have got through such an entry in the time allotted. 


“% The presentation of the prizes to the winning owners 
took place after the judging and was finished up in 
good time. 

Theowner of Silver Birch Banker needed an_ express 
car to take home his trophies, as in addition to the pre- 
sident’s shield for best in show, he won a leg on the 
Whitley Cup for best Canadian breed, any breed, a 
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__ The London Canine Association’s eighth annual 
Peay nhow was easily the best in the history of the club, 
he out-of-town exhibition, like the London fanciers, 
carried off their share of ribbons. 
‘prize winners is as follows: 
‘ BLOODHOUNDS. 
__ Bloodhounds—Class 1 (open), dogs and bitches— 
1, Champion Undine, owner J. R. Tennant, Princeton: 
2, Champion Pauline, owner, J. R. Tennant., Winners, 
_ dogs and bitches—1, Champion Undine; 2, Champion 
Pauline, reserve. 
_ __ Newfoundlands—Novice bitches—1, R. 
__N. Insell, London. F 
Limit bitches—1, Winners—Bitches, 1 
Queen. 
Great Danes—Open dogs—1, Paddy, John Monk- 
house, Woodstock. : 
Russian Wolfhounds—Open dogs and bitches— 
Etrofski, of Addlestone, owner, H. C. Nichols, King- 
ston, Winners—Etrofski of Addlestone. 
4 English Foxhounds—Open dogs—1, Harry, J. R. 
Tennant, Princeton. Open bitches—1, Evelyn, J. R. 
Tennant; 2, Pacy, J. R. Tennant. _ Winners—Dogs, 
Harry, J. R. Tennant. Winners—Bitches, Evelyn, J. 
R. Tennant. i 
_, American Foxhounds—Novice dogs and bitches— 
1, Flossie, H. Hazelgrove, London; 2, Hattie, J. Keays, 
_ London; 3, 


A summary of the 


Queen, 


Queen. 


_Brownie, Homer Smith, London. Limit 
_ dogs and bitches—i, Vanguard, J. Keayes,; 2, Jean, 
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special for best Airedale dog, and numerous othe 
crophies. 

There were some surprises in the English bull-do 
section, awards in which were made Saturday morning 
Paul Malevilz’s recent importation, Alban Darkie 
which has beaten many good ones on the other side 
was sent to the top, with R. Scott’s Wilson’s Cleve- 
lock Molly in reserve, this one running through the 
bitches’ divisions, defeating Alban Nora, and Ch. 
Hefty Mischief, whose best effort was a third. There 
was plenty of contention LIENS dogs, Alban Darkie 
going over such good ones as Overgreen Marquis and 
Kersal King. Judge Thomas made soundness an 
essential in bulldogs as in all other breeds, which _ ac- 
counted for most of the awards. Alban Darkie is a 
neat, compact little dark brindle dog, with good wrinkle, 
nice under-jaw, and a well-turned body. He had little 
difficulty in disposing of Clevelock Molly in the final. 
H. L. Phillips’ Buller won several classes, having im- 
proved considerably, while Dr. J. H. Villeneuve showed 
a neat little bitch in Kinderhook Dazzling Lady, which 
was best of the lightweights. ‘ 

.W. B. Levack’s trappy little Boston Count Cee Dee 
triumphed over a big field of Bostons, awards in which 
division were followed very keenly. Frank W. Lamb’s 
Burley’s Some Favorite, one of Auburn Burley’s get, 
was the best of the bitches. H.M. Jackson’s Sensa- 
tion scored in the puppy and novice classes. 

Ch. Haymarket Faultless, although not in the best 
of condition, had not much difficulty in scoring over 
the bull-terriers, while the best bitch was a Fredericton, 
N.B., dog, Miss C. P. McCaffrey’s Haymarket Jessie. 
Faultless did not compete in the_best-of-all-breeds 
final. Walter Houde’s youngster, The Wizard, swept 
through the novice and junior divisions, this locally. 
bred dog showing much promise. 

There were some absentees, including the Drum- 
clamph Kennel entries, from the Scottie division, and 
competition was not so keen as had been expected. 
G. L. Cains’ Atholl Brag was best of breed, this cloddy 
littlegfellow, a very typical specimen, ‘Scoring over W. 
R. Aitken’s good puppy bitch Rantin Jean. J. F. 
Stewart showed a very compact little terrier, Heather 
Flora, in the novice classes. 

There was plenty of competition among the ‘‘Micks, 
which is still a popular local breed. The best of the 
Trish terriers was Henry S. Jacques’ Galtimore Pat, a 

ood-headed and sound-bodied one, which was set 

own in first-rate condition. 

Jack Almon, of Auburn Burley fame, 
New York for the show 

Mrs. Charles Ward’s good little home-bred Kin 
Charles (Vernon Castle), had an exceptionally goo: 
day, going to best of breed in that division, and scoring 
quite a notable victory over Ch. Ivanhoe, the trump- 
card of the Celmo Kennels. Vernon Castle was set 
down in good shape, and Miss McGill sent him right 
through. LIST OF AWARDS ON PAGE 222. 
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_ LONDON CANINE ASS’N. DOG SHOW, MAY 24th 


F. Hier, London; 3, Hattie, J. E. Keays. Reserve— 
aye Eivaier Smith. Highly recommended—Brownie, 
. om. . 


Canadian-bred dogs and bitches—1, Jean; 2, The 
King, O. Gunderson, London; 3, Brownie. Reserve— 
1, Driver, F. Lizmore, London. Open dogs—Van- 
guard; 2, Bally; 3, Driver. Open bitches—1, Jean; 
2, Flossie; 3, Hattie. Winners—Dogs, 1, Vanguard. 
Reserve—1, The King. Winners—Bitches, 1, Jean. 
Reserve—Flossie. 

English Setters—Novice dogs—1, Destiny’s Nuki, 
Theo. Malin, Toronto. Limit dogs—1, Destiny’s 
Prince, O. L. Walper, London; 2, Destiny’s Nuki. 
Canadian-bred dogs—1, Destiny’s Prince; 2, Destiny’s 
Nuki. Open dogs—1, Destiny’s Prince: 2, Destiny’s 
Uki. Novice bitches—1, Fancy Whitestone Jewel, C. 
S. Ireland, London. Limit bitches—1, Dell’s Lady, F. 
W. Gray, London; 2, Fancy Whitestone Jewel. Cana- 
dian-bred bitches—1, Dell’s Lady. Open bitches—1, 
Lady Park, F. W. Gray; 2, Fancy Whitestone Jewel. 
Winners—Dogs, 1, Destiny’s Prince. Reserve—Des- 


tiny’s Nuki. Winners—Bitches, 1, Dell’s Lady. 
Reserve—Lady Park. 
Irish Setters—Novice dogs and bitches—1, Lord 


Roberts, Mrs. H. Stevenson. 

Cocker Spaniels—Puppies, dogs—1, Wipers, Lieut. 
Harold Lawson, London. Novice dogs (other than 
black)—1, Corney, Mrs. Woolley, London; 2, Wipers. 
Limit dogs (any solid color except black)—1, Corney; 
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2, Clinch, F. Jones, London; 3, Wipers. Limit dogs 
(part colored) —1, Oakley Magpie, Dr. J. A. Campbell, 
- Toronto. Open dogs (other than black)—1, Oakley 
_ Magpie; 2, Corney; 3, Clinch. Puppy bitches—1, 
Bessie, Geo. Bowman, London. Novice bitches 
CL Rael Limit bitches (black)—Bessie. 
anadian-bred dogs and bitches—1, Oakley Magpie, 
Dr. Campbell, Toronto. Winners—Bitches (black), 
Bessie. Winners——Dogs (any other color than black), 
Oakley Magpie; 2, Corney. 

Collies (Rough Coated)—Novice dogs—1, Colt- 
ness Dusky Lad, Mrs. C. Collins, Welland; 2, Dannie, 
E. V. Little, London. Limit dogs—1, Coltness Dusky 
Lad; 2, Dannie. Open dogs—1l, Coltness Clinker, 
J. D. Strachan, Toronto; 2, Coltness Dusky Lad, 3, 
Dannie. Canadian-bred dogs—1, Coltness Clinker, 
2, Coltness Dusky Lad; 3, Dannie. Puppy bitches—1, 
Leitch Lassie, D. Soper, London; 2, Lassie Mack, F 
McCrea, Bothwell. Novice bitches—2, Lassie Mack. 
Canadian-bred bitches—1, Leitch Lassie, Donald 
Soper, London. Winners—Dogs, Coltness Clinker. 
Reserve—Coltness Dusky Lad. Winners—Bitches, 
Leitch Lassie. - 

Dalmatians—Open dogs—1, Prince Loreden, J. L. 
pepaentinG: Montreal. Winners—Dogs, Prince Lore- 

en. 

Enéglish Bulldogs—Puppies—1, Hillsborough Mike, 
C. Webber; 2, Jersey, Monarch. Novice dogs—t, 

aNosicich Brilliant, C. S. Webber; 2, Jersey Monarch, 
C. S. Webber. Limit dogs—i, Regal Rascal, H. T. 
Gubb, Toronto; 2, Toronto Lad, N. Renwick, Toronto. 
Open dogs, 45 pounds and over—1, Warfleigh Brilliant, 
C. S. Webber; 2, Jersey Monarch, Webber. Under 
45 pounds—1, Regal Rascal; 2, Toronto Lad; 3, Hills- 
borough Mike. Puppies, bitches—1, Wonneta, F. 
McCrea, Bothwell. Novice bitches—1, Pudge, Mrs. 
J. Graburn, Toronto; 2, Wonneta; 3, Patriotia, FE. 
McCormick, London. Limit bitches—1, Little Hilda, 
C. S. Webber; 2, Killarney Girl, S. M. Stevenson, 
London; 3, Pudge. Open bitches ‘under 40 pounds) — 
1, Chestnut Ginger, H. T. Gubb, Toronto; 2, Blue Dia- 
mond, N. Renwick, Toronto; 3, Little Hilda, Gis: 
Webber, London. Canadian-bred dogs—1, Hills- 
borough Mike. Canadian-bred bitches—1, Blue Dia- 
mond; 2, Killarney _ girl; 3, Pudge. Winners—Dogs 
1, Regal Rascal; 2, Toronto Lad, Winners—Bitches, 
1, Chestnut Ginger; 2, Blue Diamond 

Airedale Terriers—Limit dogs—1, Rosecroft Jersey 
Lightening, J. W. Bain, Toronto. 

anadian-bred dogs—1, Goldie, Miss Marion Coles, 
London. | iat 

Puppy bitches—1, Patsy, E. ES. Potts, London. 
Novice bitches—Patsy. Limit bitches—1, Birchcliffe 
Perfection, J. W. Bain, Toronto. Open dogs-—1, Rose- 
croft Jersey Lightening; 2, Narrowdale Nimrod, N. 
McKenzie, piionibed: 3) Goldie. 2 

Open bigches—1, Birchclifie Perfection, J. W. Bain, 
Toronto. Winners dogs—1, Rosecroft Jersey Light- 
ening. Reserve—Narrowdale Nimrod. Winners, it- 
ches—1, Birchcliffe Perfection; 2, Patsy. 

Bull Terriers—Limit bitches—3, Jessie, R. Brand 
London. Open bitches—3, Jessie. 4 

French Bulldogs—Puppies, dogs and bitches—,1 
Dundee Patricia, J. A. Meadows, Oakville. Noyice 
dogs and bitches—1, Dundee Patricia; 2, Rostand Nig, 
F. Palme, Toronto. Limit dogs and bitches—1, Dun- 
ra Patricia; 2, Madam Gamin, Mrs. S. A, McCallum, 
London; 3, Marmont Pearre, Mrs. S. McCallum, Lon- 
don. Open dogs—l, Marmont Pearre. Winners 

_dogs—1, Marmont Pearre. Open bitches—1, Dundee 
Patricia; 2, Madam Gamin. Winners bitches—l, 
Dundee Patricia. 


Boston Terriers—Puppies dogs—1, General Byng, 
A. Gordon Calder, London; 2, Blighty, Lieut.-Col- 
H.L. Milligan; 3, Nobby Boy, Mrs. W. Lane, London. 
Novice dogs—1, General Byng; 2, Goldina Boy, R. 
Collins, London; 3, Buddhism, V. Perry, London. 
Limit dogs—1, General Byng: 2, Buddhism; 3, Blue 
Mound Candy, A. E. Ings, London. Canadian-bred 
dogs—1, General Byng; 2, Buddhism. Open dogs, 
under 17 pounds—1, General Byng. Open dogs, 17 to 
28 pounds—Goldona_ Boy. Puppies—Bitches—l, 
Maxie Raffles, E. T. Decker, London; 2, Matz Maloy, 
F. R. Anderson, London. Novice bitches—1, Goldona 
Girlie, R. Collins, London; 2, Mazie Raffles; 3, Vimy, 


Alex.’ Innes, London. Limit bitches—1, Goldona 
Girlie; 2, Mazie Raffles. Open bitches—1, Goldona 
Girlie. Open bitches,"17 to 28 pounds—l, Vimy. 
Winners—bitches—1, Goldona Girlie. Reserve— 


Mazie Raffles. 


Fox Terriers (Smooth)—Puppy dogs—1, Warsaw 
Emblem, H. M. Whitsitt, London. Novice dogs—l, 

_ Sabine Raider, H. M. Whitsitt, London. Limit dogs— 
1, Advent, F. H. Westbury, London; 2, Alert, F. H. 
Westbury; 3, Sabine Raider. Canadian-bred dogs— 


1, Advent; 2, Alert. Open dogs—l, 
H. M. Whitsitt; 2, Sabine Rifleman, F. H. Westbury, 
Winners—Dogs—1, Sabine Reflex; 2, Sabine Rifleman. 

Puppies bitches—1, Warsaw Radiance, H. Whitsitt; 

Altonian, F. H. Westbury. Novice bitches—1, 
Sabine _ Footlights, H. M. Whitsitt’———__— 
Sabine Footlights, H. M. Whittsit; 2, Altonian. 
bitches—1, Sabine Footlights; 2, Altonian. 
bred _bitches—Altonian. Open bitches—1, Sabine 
Footlights; 2, Altonian. Winners—Bitches—Sabine 
Footlights. Reserve—Warsaw Radiance. 

Fox Terrier (Wire Haired)—Puppies dogs—l, 
Forest City Wireless, W. H. Short, London. Novice 
dogs—1, Red Boy, James Murphy, London. Limit 
dogs—1, Walnut Mickey’s Model, Sam Bamford, 
Lambton Mills; 2, Forest City Lucky Jim, W. H. 
Short. Canadian-bred dogs—l. Red Boy; 2, Forest 
City Lucky Jim. Open dogs—l, Walnut Mickey’s 
Model; 2, Milton Magpie, G. & G. E. Ward, Toronto; 
3, Forest City Lucky Jim. Winners—Dogs—1, Wal- 
nut Mickey's Model. Reserve—Milton _ Magpie. 
Puppy bitches—1, Forest City Melody, W. H. Short. 
Novice bitches—l, Tango Girl, G.& G. E. Ward, 
Toronto. Limit bitches—1, Oldeliff Biddy, W. H. 
Short; 2, Miss Topnotch, W. H. Short; 3, Tango Girl. 
Canadian-bred bitches—1l, Forest City Melody; 2, 
Miss Topnot 3, Tango Girl. Open bitches—1, 
Oldcliff Biddy Aiss Topnotch; 3, Tango Girl. Win- 
ners—Bitches—1, Oldcliff Biddy. Reserve—Forest 
City Melody. 

Scotch Terriers—Novice dogs and _bitches—1, 
Bonnie Lassie, H. Gowdridge London, Canadian- 
bred dogs and bitches—1, Bonnie Lassie. Limit 
bitches—Bonnie Lassie. Winners—Bitches—1, Bon- 
mie Eee: moe . es 

anchester Terriers—Open _bitches—Gipsy, E. 
W. Girvin, London. Winner's bitches=“Gipeeen 
Harriers—Novice, dogs and bitches—1, Gyp, W. 
Burnett, London; 2, Duke, J. E. Reid, London. Open, 
bitches—1l, Gyp. Winner's dogs—Duke. Winner's 
bitches—Gyp 
Specials—Terriers, including Bostons—1, won by 
W. H. Short’s wire-haired fox terrier, Oldcliff Biddy. 
Nonsporting dogs, other than toys—l, won by J. D. 
Strachan’s rough collie, Coltness Clinker; 2, J. L. Con- 
stantino’s, Prince of Lorenden, Dalmatian; 3, won by 
N. Renwick’s bulldog, Toronto Lad, Sporting 
dogs, other than terriers—1, won by O. L. Walper’s 
English setter, Destiny’s Prince. 
Poodles—Limit dogs and bitches—1, Toodles Mas- 
ter, Robert Simmons, London. Open, dogs and bit- 
ches—Toodles. 

Pomeranians—Novice, dogs and bitches—i, Beau- 
ty Goldfinder, Miss Jennings, London; 2, Haughty 
Gold Queen, Fred T. Simmons, London; 3, Pat, G. 
Kelly, London. Limit dogs—1, Pat; 2, Teddy, I. Pat- 
terson, London. Open, dogs—l, Pat; 2, Teddy. 
Limit bitches—1, Beauty Goldfinder; 2, Frossie, Mrs. 
J.W. Soutare, Wilton Grove; 3, Haughty Gold Queen. 
Open, bitches—1, Beauty Goldfinder; 2, Frossie; 3, 
Daphney Laureola, Mrs. Soutare. Winner's dog— 
Pat. Winner’s bitch—Beauty Goldfinder. 
Pugs—Open, dogs and bitches—1, Katrina, Mrs. 
Geo. Sancton, Beaconsfield, Que.; 2, Master Twist, 
Mrs. Sancton. Winner's dogs and bitches—1, Katrina. 

Specials—Chestnut ginger bulldog bitch, owned 
by H. T. Gubb, won R. Oke’s $2 special. 
yraburn stein, donated by Mrs. Graburn, of Toronto, 
was won by G. S. Webber's Hillsborough Mike for best 
puppy shows. 

Bulldog breeders cup for best bulldog—Won by 
H. T. Gubb’s Regal Rascal. 

Novice cup, donated by a friend of the breed fer the 
best novice over 12 months, was won by Mrs, J. Gra- 
burn’s Pudge. 

Cheatham bulldog trophy, for the best bulldog, open 
to members, was won by H. T. Gubb’s Regal Rascal. 

Airedale Club of Canada donated silver medal to 
best Airedale dog—Won by Rosecroft Jersey Light- 
ning, owned by J. W. Bain, Toronto. 

Silver medal for the best Airedale bitch—Won by 
Birchcliffe Perfection, J. W. Bain, Toronto. 


Limit 
Canadian- 


bine Reflex. 


F. Westburry’s $2 donation for best Boston terrier 


was won by R. Collins’ Goldona Girlie. 


Mr. John C. Lunan offered $3 for the best Boston 
terrier puppy, owned by a resident of London—Won 
by E. T. Decker’s Mazie Raffles. 


Mr. John G. Lunan offered $3 for the best neive Bos- 
ton terrier, owned by a resident of London—Wen by 
R. Collins’ Goldona Girlie. 


Mrs. Wm. Gray donated $2.50 for the best fex terrier 
(wire), bred by exhibitor—Won by W. R. Short’s 
Forest City Melody. ; sah 
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Wm. Gray donated $2.50 for the best fox terrier 
smooth), bred by exhibitor—Won by F. Westbury’s 


nt. - 
Mr. James oR ke donated $3 for the best fox ter- 
rier puppy dog—Won by Mr. W. H. Short’s Forest 
City Wireless. 


Mr. H. M. Whitsitt donated $3 for the best fox ter- 
rier puppy bitch—Won by W. H. Short’s Forest City 


elody. . 

Mr. W. H. Short donated $2 for th®best collie—Won 
by J. B. Strachan’s Coltness Clinker. ; 

Mrs. O’ Rouke donated silver cup for the best English 
setter bitch—Won by F, W. Gray’s Dell’s Lady, 

Mr. F. Westbury donated $2 for the best English 


Mr. Bawden advises the Kennel editor that he has 
what he considers a record litter in numbers, 15 puppies 
8 of them males, whelped May 8th and from Caer- 
philly Betty and sired by his good dog - rack Performer. 
He is certainly upholding his name. 


Claude Faux of Lindsay got from the Pikes Peak 
Kennels, Colorado a bitch pup, 5 months, old, of 
Primrose blood that is the acme of modern Airedale 
breeding, short, solid, cobby body, topped with a 
nicely arched neckanda long lean head that is just 
right. Owing to Mr. Faux leaving Lindsay to reside 
in Toronto, he parted with this pup to Mr. Blake of 
Almonte, who gave a good price to get it. Should Mr. 
Blake show this pup at Toronto, the Toronto breeders 
will have to sig up something extra to beat it. 


Champion Tintern Tip Top, the great show and 
stud dog that was imported from England a couple 
of years ago by Mrs. Anita Baldwin to head her Anokin 
Kennels, Pasadena Cal., has been purchased by Mr. 
Quetschki of the Caswell Kennels, Toleda, Ohio. This 
gives eastern breeders an pepertimity of using this 
great dog. ‘Tip Top in all probability will be shown at 
Toronto Exhibition dog show, so there will be some- 
thing interesting when he stands alongside the great 
Airedales that are in Toronto. 


Geo. Goodwin of the Canuck Kennels, Lindsay, was 
so taken with the fine appearance of Ch. Clipstone 
First shown at the last Toronto. Exhibition show: 
his grand legs, short back, splendid lean head with 
intense fire and action, that he has ever since been 
on the hunt for a-good son of his and just recently 
has sevured one from Western Canada. This dog 
has the same substance, short back and action as his 
_ sire. While his head is not quile as classical. as_ his 

_ sire’s yet it is not so bad, being 914 inches long with 
small well~set hazel eyes, nice ears, strong muzzle 
and flat skull. His dam is by Ch. Joodball 
Bobs, who is by Tintern Desire and his grand dam is 
Rocky. Rachael, who is the dam of Vesper Bell who 
took winners at last Toronto Exhibition and at Detroit. 
Mr. Goodwin says his new dog is very similar in 
appearance and action to Powder Plot, the sire of 
ch. York Ryburn Swell. 


E We expect to publish in our next issue pictures of the 
“dogs described in the above notes. 


By the time this appears in print the “Canuck Ken- 
 nels’’ will have bred their Ch. Normanton Tipit— 
Elmhurst Edith, bitch to Ch. Tintern Tip Top, as 
Tipit, who was awarded best Airedale at the last big 
N. Y. show, is a son of Tip Top and as Elmhurst Edith 
is a producer of winners and is also a winner herself 
and is by the great Pikes Peak Swiveller, there should 
be some real good Airedales from this up to date line 
breeding. - 


At the recent Long Island K. C. Show, Ch. Polam 
Maxim (of Toronto) took Ist in Hoge and Elms Primus 
of Mass..1st in bitches and special for best in show. | 

In Irish Terriers “‘Billy’’ Livesey had John E. Botis’ 
“Parkton My Lady’’ and of course secured winners. 
_ My Lady was put down in best of shape’as Billy knows 
how to place a terrier, in the ring and out. _ : 
_In Wire Fox terrier bitches, ‘“‘Renard Oldcliff Chick” 
was the runner up to Miss Collarnut of Paignton. 
Sam Bamford of Lambton Ont., imported and sold 
to the U.S. both My Lady and Oldcliff Chic. 


_ At the Dallas (Texas) show, E. W. Barrington, 
whose dogs are known as ‘“‘those Barrington dogs” 
had a field day winning everything in Pointers and 
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setter dog—Won by O. L. Walper’s Destiny’s Prince. 

Mr. L. Munro offered McClary’s model teakettle for 
best Pomeranian—Won by Miss Jennings’ Beauty 
Goldfinder. 

McClary Manufacturing Company offered oil heater 
for the best nonsporting dog or bitch exhibited—Won 
by Mr. H. T. Gubb’s (Toronto) English bull Chestnut 
Ginger. 

Controller E. S. Little donated $5 to the best sporting ~ 
dog or bitch exhibited—Won by Mr. Sam Bamford’s 
wire-haired fox terrier Walnut Mickey’s Model. 

W.. J. Clark donated walking stick for best English 
or American fox hound—Won by J. E. Keays’ American 
fox hound Vanguard. 


KENNEL NOTES 


Setters with the exception of best Pointer dog, which 
went to E. T. Cole’s “Ferris Manitoba Rap,’’ who 
eventually took best gun dog in the show. 


“WESTERN CANADA NOTES” 

Calgary is holding a big show on July Ist-3rd._ F. 
Gill, of Winnipeg will have a carload of dogs in atten- 
dance; Geo. Kynock will have another carload from 
Winnipeg. It was Kynock and Fletcher who brought 
down the carload of fine dogs to the last Canadian 
National Exhibition Show and cut such a swath in the 
prize list. Archie Semple and Jack Newman. will 

ave a carload from Regina while dogs from Medicine 
Hat, Moose Jaw, Edmonton and Vancouver will help 
make this some show, a report of same will appear in 
our next issue. 


The Regina Kennel Club will hold its annual bench 
show July 29-31 and Aug 1. Bob Ross of Montreal 
has been engaged to judge all breeds. 


Walter Scott of Calgary is purchasing from W. 
Ormsby of Eng. a good show and stud Airedale, which 
will arrive in time for the big western shows. 


N. McConnell the well-known Airedale expert of 
Vancouver has a couple of fine litters by Tintern Ti 
Top and also by Whitebirk Tyrant and out of his 
champion home grown bitches which he sent to Cali- 
fornia especially for these matings. 


Newman of Regina, states the young Airedale, Tin- 
tern Boy, arrived in very fine condition after his long 
journey from Eng. in the record time of twenty days. 
He is delighted with his purchase and Boy will be sure 
to be heard of as soon as he is, given the opportunity. 
He is bred on similar lines as Ch. Tintern Tip Top and 
holds one of the best possible heads on an ‘Asredales 

Mr. Newman is also having a bitch shipped to him 
that has been served by a brother to the above cham- 
pion so that he means to get on the right winning strain. 


Two thousand dollars and two other dogs given in 
exchange was the price paid for the Lethbridge Chi- 
nook Kennels’ famous Bulldog, Master Penfold, only 
recently imported from the famous Penfold Kennels of 
England. ‘This dog is certainly the best ever seen in 
this country, and was sold through the Calgary Her- 
ald, Bert Finch acting as agent between the two par.ies, 
who writes, the dog, if given a fair deal, will easily beat 
Ch. Mike O’Flannigan, a dog that I have written of 
before, possessing body properties and high on leg of the 
worst kind, head being all he has that is good. My old 
friend, J. Horax, now deceased, owned him, and for 
this reason I never wrote of him while in his possession. 
The champion at last will find his kennel mate superior; 
his front is better, and M. P. is a perfect shower. He 
is a duplicate, only bigger, of that good little one, Coun- 
try Model, who beat all of the best on the Pacific coast. 
Alberta fanciers will watch with pride the success of 
this dog in the future. 


One of the most useful and necessary books for 
breeders is the C. S. R. Blue Book of Dogdom, which 
gives the calendar whereby one can keep track of the 
show and club fixtures, matings and whelpings and 
other such kennel matters. This book is issued in 
three parts, each with complete calendar; part one in- 
cludes the Collie standard simplified; part two includes 
the Airedale standard simplified; part three includes 
the Boston terrier Sr darddermpiten 5 

Each part is gS, illustrated, price each part 
55c postpaid, with Rod and Gun one year $1.75. When 
ordering this book address your letter to Kennel De- 
partment, Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 


The following awards were made in sporting dogs at 
the Montreal Show held on May 24th and 25th. 

2ST ede to all, $5.00 prize for best Airedale 
terrier dog won by Silver Birch Banker, owner G, and 
G. E. Ward; $5.00 for best Airedale bitch, Broomhill 
Betty owner Mat. Gracey; $5.00 for best Canadian 
bred Airedale terrier, Silver Birch Banker, owner, G 
and G. E. Ward. % 

Cocker Spaniels—$5.00 for best cocker spaniel dog 
or bitch won by Sylvia, owner, Mrs. J. H. Enright; 
$2.50 for best cocker spaniel puppy, Duchess, owner, 
J. Neville. i 

Irish Setter Dogs—S$5-.00 for the best Irish setter 
dog or bitch, won by Champion Lismore Freedom, 
owned by Lismore Kennels; $2.50 for best Irish setter 

uppy dog or bitch, Champion Lismore Freedom, 
ismore Kennels. : ; 

Sporting Variety—$7.00 sporting variety class, 
Sonora Peggy, owner, A. Trudeau; $3.00 Sonora Jess, 
owner, A. Trudeau. . ‘ E 

Unclassified, best sporting dog or bitch in show, 
pan to all, Champion Lismore Freedom, Lismore Ken- 
nels. 

Airedales—Medal for best Canadian or American 
bred dog, MorningAdmiration, owner, E. W. Billinger; 
medal for best Canadian or American bred bitch, 
Betty Briergate, owner, W. Holmes; Sterling silver cup 
for best Airedale dog or bitch, Canadian owned and 
bred, property of Montreal K. A. to be won three 
times, Newbold Commander, owner, C. Leonard Mor- 
gan; cup for best Airedale bitch, open to all, donor not 
competing, Broomhill Betty, owner Mat. Gracey; 
$2.00 for best Airedale puppy, dog or bitch, open to 
all, Moorside Princess, owner, Frank Wood; $5.00 for 
best novice dog, Caesar, owner, R. Marchant; $5.00 
for best novice bitch in Airedale class, donor not com- 

eting, open to all, Claycliff Beauty, owner Joseph 
Russell: Field and Fancy subscription for current year, 
best in novice classes, Claycliff Beauty; Melrose cup 
for best Airedale dog or bitch, Canadian bred, open to 
all Silver Birch Banker, G. and G, E. Ward. 

Itish Setters—Best dog in novice class, Tyrone 
Larry, owner E. C. Howard; best in limit class, Tyrone 
Larry; best dog in open class, Champion Lismore- 
Freedom; best dog in show, Champion Lismore Free- 
dom: best dog bred by exhibitor, Champion Lismore 
Freedom; Ice cream freezer for best Irish setter in 
novice class, Tyrone Larry; the Tyrone trophy for 
best Canadian owned Irish setter puppy, to be won 
three times, open to all, Sonora Peggy, owner ,A. Tru- 
deau; Enlargement of photo of best Irish setter dog or 
bitch, Champion Lsimore Freedom. | 

Airedales—cup for best Airedale bitch, open to all, 
to be won three times, Broomhill Betty; bronze medal 
for best Aireldale puppy dog, Claycliff Prince, owner, 
Joseph Russel; bronze medal for best Airedale puppy 
bitch, Moorside Jeu owner Frank Wood; silver 
medal for best Airedale dog in show, Silver Birch 
Banker; silver medal for best Airedale bitch in show, 
Broomhill Betty. 

Pointers—Open, Perdreau, E. Beauchamp. Per- 
dreau also won in Canadian bred, winners dogs and 
bitches and local: Novice bitches, Miss, owner, Henry 
Fourmeaux; Limit bitches, Diane, Henry Fourmeaux; 
Open bitches, Sonora Jess, A. Trudeau; Winners, bit- 
ches, Sonora Jess; Reserve winners bitches, Diane. 

Enélish Setters—Puppies, dogs—Mousse, D. A. 
Lafortune; Novice dogs, 1, Figaro, J. A. Brault; 2, 
Mousse; Winners dogs, Figaro, reserve winners dogs, 
Mousse: Open dogs, Figaro; Canadian bred dogs, Fred, 
eeier Joseph Hacala; Brace class, D. A. Lafortune’s 

race. 

Irish Setters—puppies, dogs, Sonora Shamrock, A. 
Trudeau; Novice dogs, 1, Turone Larry, 2, Tyrone 
Tim O’Shea, owner, R. J. A. Chalmers; Junior dogs, 
Tyrone Larry, 2, Tyrone Tim O'Shea; Limit dogs, 1, 
Tyrone Larry, 2, Tyrone Tim O’Shea; Open dogs, 1, 
Champion Lismore Freedom, 2, Tyrone Larry, 3, 
Tyrone Tim O’Shea; Winners dogs, Champion Lismore 
Freedom; Reserve winners, dogs, Tyrone Larry; Cana- 
dian bred dogs, Tyrone Tim O'Shea; Local dogs, Ty- 
rone Tim O’Shea; Maiden dogs, Tyrone Tim O’Shea; 
Puppies, bitches, 1, Sonora Nancy, Mrs. A. ‘Trudeau, 2, 
Sonora Peggy; Novice bitches, Tyrone Molly, Miss L. 
Bowman; Breeders dogs, Tyrone Larry, E. C.Howard; 
Junior Bitches, Tyrone Molly; Limit Bitches, 1, Tyrone 
Molly, 2, Lady McCrea; Open Bitches, 1, Sonora 
Eileen, A, Trudeau, 2, Tyrone Molly. 3, Lady McCrea; 
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Winners Bitches, Sonora Eileen; Reserve winners bit- 
ches, Tyrone Molly. 


Airedsle Terriecs—Puppies, dogs, Ist, Clayeliff 
Prince, 2, Rarebit, Mrs. F. E. Watier, 3, Togo, Miss 
Muriel Wells; Reserve, Derry, Joseph S._ Fleming; 
Novice dogs, Ist, Caesar, 2nd, King Monk, Joseph We 
Lampton, 3, Harvie Oorang, E. A. Murby; Reserve, 
Claycliff Prince; Junior dogs, Morning Commander, 
2, Caesar, 3rd, Harvie Oorang; Reserve, Claycliff 
Prince; Limit dogs, 1, Claycliff Tenacity, Joseph Rus- 
sell, 2, Morning Commander, 3, Newbold Commander; 
Reserve, Wallaton Preparedness, E. J. Berry; Open 
dogs, 1, Silver Birch Banker, 2, International Ch. 
Polam Maxim, Norman McKenzie, 3, Morning Ad- 
miration; Reserve, Claycliff Tenacity; Winners dogs, 
Silver Birch Banker; Reserve Winners, dogs, Int. 
Champion Polam Maxim; Canadian bred dogs, Ast. 
Silver Birch Banker, 2nd, Morning Admiration, 3rd, 


Claycliff Tenacity; Reserve, Morning Commander, 


Breeders Dogs, 1, Morning Admiration, 2nd, Claycliff 
Tenacity, 3, Morning Commander; Reserve, Caesar; 
Maiden dogs, 1st, Caesar, 2, King Monk, 3rd, Claycliff 
Prince; Reserve, County Prince, R. Theberge; Local 
Dogs, 1, Newbold Commander, 2, Wallaton Prepared- 
ness, 3, King Monk; Reserve, Cracksman, H. J. Wells 
and A. Ward; Puppies, Bitches, Ist, Moorside Princess, 
2, Claycliff Princess, 3, Metropole Fascination, Vil- 
leneuve and Drennan; Regerve, Nell, W, F. Fawcett: 
Novice bitches, 1 Claycliff Beauty, 2, Northcliffe 
Julia, P. J. Cornforth, 3, Newbold Bunty, J. V. Duguid; 
Reserve, Betty Briergate; Junior Bitches, 1, Claycliff 
Beauty, 2, Moorside Princess, 3, Betty Briergate, 
Reserve, Clayciiff Princess; Limit Bitches, 1, Broom- 
hill Betty, 2, Claycliff Pilgrim, Joseph Russell, 3, Clay- 
cliff Beauty, Reserve, Northcliffe Julia; Open Bitches, 
1, Broomhill Betty, 2, Claycliff Pilgrim, 3, Claycliff 
Beauty, Reserve, Northcliffe Julia; Winners Bitches, 
Broomhill Betty, Reserve Winners bitches, Claycliff 
Pilgrim; Canadian bred bitches, 1, Broomhill Betty, 2, 
Claycliff Pilgrim, 3, Claycliff Beauty; Breeders bitches, 
Claycliff Princess, Canadian bitches, 1,Better Brier- 
gate, 2, Claycliff Princess; Local Bitches, 1, North- 
cliffe Julia. 2, Newbold Bunty, 3, Betty Briergate; 
Veteran dogs and bitches, Int. Ch. King Nobblers 
Double, Norman McKenzie; Pair Class, 1, Normat 
McKenzie’s pair, 2, Joseph Russell's pair; Brace class, 
1, Joseph Russell, 2nd, Norman McKenzie; Trio class, 
1st, Joseph Russell, 2, Norman McKenzie: Team 
Class, Joseph Russell. 


Cocker Spaniels—Novice dogs (black), 1, Oakley 
Jackdaw. owner J. A. Campbell, 2, Welsh ight, 
owner, A. Hirst, 2, General Nivelle, Joseph Boibin; 
Limit dogs (black), 1, Oakley Jackdaw, 2, Welsh 
Knight, 3, General Nivelle; Reserve, Black Thorne, 
O. W. Bradley, owner; Open dogs (clack), 1, eS 
Jackdaw, 2, Sonora General Joffre, A. Trudeau, . 
Welsh Knight, Winners, dogs (black), Oakley Jackdaw, 
Reserve Winners dogs (black) Sonora General Joffre; 
Novice dogs, red, Welsh King, ‘ Parkinson. 
Novice dogs (any color other than black or red), 1, 
Pompom, owner, Alpha. Desrosiers, 2 Thorough 
Sport, J. A. A. Ayotte; Limit dogs (anysolid colorother 
than black), Welsh Duke; Open dogs (any solid color 
other than black), Welsh Duke; Limit dogs, Pompom; 
Open: dogs (parti colored), Drumeclamph Baronet, 
owner, M. W. Rose; Winners, dogs other than black, 
Drumclamph Baronet; Reserve winners other than 
black, Pompon; Canadian bred dogs, ‘any color, 1, 
Blackthorn, 2, Pompon. Puppies, bitches, any color, 
Duchess; Junior bitches any color, 1, Chloe, Boctor 
Otto Marcuse, 2, June Caprice, Mrs. J. H. Enright; 
Novice bitches, black, I, Chloe, 2, Leicester Nellie, 
W. H. Windram; Limit bitches, black, 1, Sonora Lor- 
raine, A. T. Payette, 2, Chloe, 3rd, Leicester Nellie; 
Open bitches black, Sonora Lorraine; Winners bitches 
black, Sonora Lorraine; Reserve winners, bitches, 
black, Chloe; Novice bitches any color than black or 
ed, 1, Braeclough Peep o’Day, A. Trudeau, 2, June 
Caprice; Limit bitches (any solid color other than 
black) Montreal Winnie, R. M. Fisken; Open bitches 
(any solid color other than black), 1,-Welsh Queen, W- 
H. Parkinson, 2, Montreal Winnie; Limit bitches 
particolor, Sylvia; Open bitches, particolor, 1, Sylvia‘ 
2. Braeclough Peep o’ Day; Winners bitches other than 
black, Sylvia; Reserve Winners bitches other than 
black, Welsh Queen; Canadian bred bitches, any color, 
1, Chloe, 2, Montreal Winnie; Maiden bitches any 
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R. H. Morris; Winners dogs, Ch. Lord Bertie; Winner — 
bitches, Wardleworth Mo He $ 

: ec The prize for the best decorated stall was secured - 
wey. Veeril e* yy by Miss Laviolette and the $5.00 prize for the largest 
Spaniels—Open dogs, Ch. Lord Bertie, R number of entries received from any one member of 
Morris; Open bitches, Wardleworth Mollys the M. K. A. was won by Aitken and Silver. : a: 


DOMINION GAME PROTECTIVE AND TRAP 
SHOOTING ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT | 
[ , AT HAMILTON, JUNE 6, 7, 8 


at the preliminary workout at the traps on Thurs- W.H. Gooderham................... ie Oe 
- day afternoon in the 100-bird race W. H. Gooderham nally as aed site 
enor paronito was high with 94. E. G. White, of Ottawa Cees 


and Sam Vance, of Tillsonburg, tied with 92. Frank 
Wright, of Buffalo, was third with 91. A nine-man 
_ team race made up of shooters chosen by the president 
d the vice-president resulted in the former piloting T. W. Barnes. 
is selections to victory by 199 to 194. Nelson Long Log c Choa eee 
t off to a great start by breaking 100 straight, which N. Long........ 
was the best run. The scores were: 


ae BLN Broke: 194 
is The opening day of the tournament brought out 
ooderham 100 94 fifty of the best shots in Canada. One of the mela 
4 events was the individual championship of Canada, 
which was won by Sam Vance, of Tillsonburg, with 


96 out of 100, and who repeated his success last year, 

which makes it the third time he has won the honor. 3 

R. Day, of London, was runner-up with 95. The two- ¥ 

man ‘team championship was won by E. Harris and wi 

seee E. Sturt, of Hamilton, with 40 out of 50. Thomson ae 

. brothers, of Hamilton, and A. McRobb and D. McNeil, 

of Brantford, tied with 48 out of 50 for second place. — 

The _eight-man team championship was very close, AY 

the Brantford Gun club winning by one bird, with 179; x 

teens Hamilton in second place with 178, and Toronto in _ 
third place just one bird down. Ifi the regular 100- 

bird race, Bert Smyth, of Hamilton, won with 97. , 

Sam Vance was runner up with 96. This made qa 

grand total of 192 out of 200 for Mr. Vance, which was 

remarkable on account of the high wind which pre- Fe 

vailed. The special event—miss-and-out—was won é 

by George Vivian, of Toronto with M- E. Goodale and 

E. Harris both of Hamilton tied for second place. 

The best long run was made by S. Vance with 59 

straight, and E. Harris was next with 58. 

The scores were: 
Regular Event 
Shot At. eres 


. G. Vance...... 100 
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Nelson Long, 100 straight in the 
optional Sweep on Thursday. 


E. L. Harris, E. H. Sturt, 


winners in two-man team & : 
event. =: 


W. S. Edwards, R. H. Coombs, J. E. Jennings, W. H. 
Gooderham, M. R. Gooderham, five-man team winners. of 
Championship of Canada. 
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: ‘ : = S : : ; Wee Thomson, winner 
okt 5 ' Grand Canadian Handicap. 
Score 94 x 100. 


S. G. Vance, winner of 
Amateur Championship 
of Canada. 


Chas. Summerhays, Bert Doherty, Parker Matther, 
Ree. Lambden, Dan McNeil, Alex. McRobb, John Den- 
nis, Colonel Page, winners eight-man team. 


W. H. Gooderham 
E. G. White..... 
N. Go 
F. A. 100 
R. Day 100 
Dr. T 100 
Mew 100 
W.#H. 100 
Georg 100 
J. R. Serson 100 
M. E. 100 
W. Di 100 
Heel sis 100 
A. A.B 100 
S. Griffin 100 
G. H. 100 
N.S 100 
. W. Sea 100 
UREN MULE Clete caesccvocnceserstecsescn-coree 100 
E. Harris. 100 
J. Hunter. 100 
E.S. Ni a 100 
Gor. 100 
B. Smythe.... 100 
C. Summerhaye 100 
“Liss pee Dy ee 100 
W. S. Edwards. 100 
ae S Thomson. 100 
Mather..... 100 
Gs. L. Vivian 100 


W. J. MacCance. er 
W. Marshall....... 100 


C. Graham. Aca 40 
Dr. G. Y. Jordan. 100 
a ReaLC@rt. cr 100 
A. A. Glover 100 
Col. Page 40 
Amateur Championship 
Shot At. 
S. G. Vance.. 100 
eayNe . i, /.- 100 
J. Vance.. 100 
Byes turts..-). .. 100 
R. H. Combs...... ev tO. 
Nieto Grooderbam, .2i..35. 322 OO 
PaGe White... .... Seatiens5 100 
N. Gooderham.. Rear ntc rsa 100 
F. A.Healey. 100 
R.D 100 
Ass 100 
W. ae 100 
George EN 100 
J. R. Serson. 100 
M. Ev 100 
W. Dillon.....- 100 
J. B. McGrath 100 
S(t Ui Raenoe 100 
G. H. Funnell 100 
W. Seager 100 
D. Konkle.. 100 
E. Harris. 100 
J. Hunter.. 100 
C. T. Thoms 100 
B. Smythe. Es 100 
ic: Summerhayes. 100 
1 UNACTET 2) 190) 8 eae oo 100 
W. S. Edwards. Reta re 100 
DV emen ee OMSOD". «0c 6.5 os orese Sits ee OO! 
GL, Vivian....... ayes : sieve Al 00, 
W. Barnes...... ose ee 100 
W.J. McCance..... ee... # 100 
W. Marshall.......... APES CORE 100 
G@yGraham....... 5 asavagdene 100 
D.G. Y. Jordan 100 
eT MURR CG) Ton) coco ties ssantacecveieys ees . 100 
Lp LAT ORAS Caner 5 100 
BERTINI ACG oe osc cespeoperssZerecten nace 100 
J. H. Newman........ F Wailers ASOD, 
D. MeNeil.. eee Et 100 
BUSPRMOTENIIS, 10 ok eeeceseeseecdse-0e 100 
APSHA ETROBD 1h. sccscos2ceseescssSfacsseesvesss 100 


Two-Man Championship 
pea five birds per man— 

W. HH. Gooderham. : : 
N. Gooderham...... 
M. E. Goodale. 
W. Dillon...... 
:. T. Thomson. 
W. P. Thomson 


J. Vance 
SeVaNCE...-. 1 


Broke 


laches! 


yyronate 


W. Barnes. 
B. Smythe 
J. Hunter.. 
A. Bates 


Eight-Man Championship 
Twenty-five birds— 


Hamilton 
C. T. Thomson 
B. Smythe 
E. Sturt 
J. Hunter 
E. Harris 
W. Thomson 
W. Barnes 
IAS Bates iirc aaccmnetaners 
Toronto " 
Dr. Serson., ....... rants) 
G. L. Vivian.. ; 23 
J. Murphy... 21 
Dr. Jordan... 24 
W.H. Joselin.... 21 
A. W. Glover. . 22 
B. J. Pearce.. 19 
Dr. TenEyck 24 
177 
Brantford 
Ga Sune eye 21 
Col. Page. . «.: 23 
A. McRobb 25 
P. Mather.. 23 
J. Dennis... 23 
D. McNeil. . 23 
B. Doherty.. 23 
Ri Lambdenike At scene 18 
179. 


Saturday Was The Closing Day of The Shoot. 

The Gran_ Canadian Handicap was won by W. P. 
Thomson, of Hamilton, who won this event in 1906, 
and on four other poor ane lost it by one bird. His 
score was 94. Lewis, Galt; F. Healey, Wind- 
sor, and N. Geode Toronco, tied for second with 
93. and J. Vance, Tillsonburg; Col. Page and D. Mc- 
Neil, Brantford, scored 92 each. 

Wm. Edwards, Toronto, was high with 97 in the 

100-bird event, Sam Vance scoring 96, while W. H. 
Gooderham, Toronto, and M. E. letcher, Hamilton, 
had 95 each. Manor Farm Club of Clarkson, won the 
five-man team championship of Canada with 233 out 
of 250. W.H. Gooderham was high on the team with 
50 a Hamilton lost this event by one bird. 
_ C. Graham won the miss-and-out with the score of 
390 J. Vance was second with 29, and M. E. Goodale, 
of Hamilton was third with 17. Sam Vance ,of Tillson- 
burg won the Grey Cup for the grand agere ate of ae 
regular events with a score of 192 out of 200. The 
Ford Trophy was won by W. H. Gooderham, who had 
the longest run, of 81 birds. W.S. Edwards and J. 
Payne each had 53 of a run. 

G. H. Cashmore, of Toronto had charge of the office, 
and gave general satisfaction. The scores:— 
Regular Grand 
event. Gees 


S. G. Vance 96 9 
J. Payne 83 87 
J. Vance 89 92 
C. Graham. 79 91 
E. H. Sturt. 87 85 
3 H. Comb 93 91 
H. SGoedenhant 93 4 
bd E. Jennings... 95 8 
N. Gooderham 93 93 
F. A. Healey. 90 93™ 
R, 90 90 
M. »79 82 
J. McCauslanc 86 85 
W. S. Edwards. 97 84 


G. L. Vivian... 
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Made UpYourMind @ 


As to the Canoe for that trip, 
as no matter how the fish are 
biting or how many ducks are 
flying, unsuitable equipment will 
take the edge off the pleasure 
of your trip. 


LET US TELL YOU ALL 


,« Have You > 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 
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500 Miles 


from a Cow 


When you’re away back’in the bush 
where cows are as scarce as the fa- 
mous Phililoo Bird, you'll find it 
mighty convenient and comforting 
to have a supply of Klim to take 
“old bossy’s”’ place. Klim is clean, 
light in weight, easily packed, con- 
venient, and will not spoil. 


ak 


ABOUT THE CANOE FOR 
OVUM Bie. ear an fot meses iat ie 


Each length of our four models is 
designed for a particular purpose and 
we are in a position to advise you, 
whether you are merely going camping 
near at hand, fishing in larger waters, 
after the ducks in September or out 
with the decoys in the cold winds of 
the autumn. ~ 


Dissolve in water for use as liquid. 
Mix dry with flour, sugar, corn- 
starch, etc., for making bread, flap- 
jacks, coffee, etc. Add water to 
make batter, follow directions on tin. 


KLIM is pect aren sep- 
arated milk in powderform. 
It’s genuine — the flavor 
proves it. Getatin to-day 
trom your grocer. It’s as 
convenient and satisfac- 
tory in your City or, Sum- 
mer Home as it is in the 
wild country. 


CANADIAN MILK 
PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 

TORONTO, - CANADA 


The Lakefield Canoe 


Company, Limited 
Lakefield, Ontario, Canada 
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d geet: a ea. LOUIS R HE AD Bass Fishermen 


Try GREEN or BROWN FROG..$1.09 


NYMPH-CREEPER HELGRAMITE (Also winged) 


ee LER OR Have No Equal! No Worry! GRASSHOPPER....50c. Large......75¢ 
RED or BLUE DEVIL HACKLE...50c Easy, simple to use, give H 
WHITE and SILVER MINNOW...50c better result at less cost ‘in GRAWFISH......75c. Large. 
2o0r3 HOOK MINNOW.......0000000.... 75c every place ior all game fish. CRICKET.... 50c. Large.. pay fs 
Write for complete list of pictured lures for muscallonge, pike, wall-eye, pickerel, trout and bass. 
x LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“NEWTON” Highest Power 
Rifles 


In The World 


We have installed a com- 
plete Cartridge Factory 
and there will be no 
iurther shortage of cartridges. Capacity 40 


{les apd 19,000 cartridges per day. Send NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-80 E. Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
AUTOMOBILE MOTORS AND MECHANISM 


Pocket size, 265 pp., blue flexible leather, fully Ulustrated 
CONTENTS—tThe internal combustion engine. Principles and construction. A 
typical modern motor, The centrifugal governor, The hit-or-miss governor, Car- 
buretors, The float feed principle, The float chamber and jet, Various types of modern 
construction, Quality of mixture, Flooding the carburetor, Carburetor troubles and 
adjustments etc., Gear or Gearing, Belt and Chain Gearing, Friction gear, Spur on 
tooth gearing, Differential or balance gear, Shafts and their functions, The crank- 
alf speed shait, countershaft, ete., Lubricatton and Lubricators, Pumps and 
ing, causes and remedies, Noises in the Motor, causes 
remedies, Electric motors, principles 


shaft, 0 
their purposes, Motor misfiring 
and remedies, Motor overheating, causes and 
and operation, Steam cars, The engine, eeuaton, reverse gear, etc. 


te 
Flexible Leather 1.50. Cloth Binding...... «$1.00. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED Woodstock, Ontario 


Frices: 


Re oe 
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r No. 1. W. P. Thomson, Court Thomson. 5 
No. 2. Dr. Geo. G. Jordan, W. J. Marshall. 5 


: No. 3. R. H. Coombs, shooting in the Special Miss and Outs. es 
Fi No. 4. S. G. Vance, E. H. Sturt in action. 


BOYS! Double Your 


Pleasure Outdoors [his Summer— - 


Get one of these splendid little Rifles—FREE. It isn’t going to cost you any money—all 
we want is a little of your spare time, and you have surely lots of that after school or on 
holidays. Just think of facing areal accurate-shooting .22 calibre Rifle of your own. 
And here’s your chance. 


$5.00 BOY SCOUT RIFLE—FREE Five New Yearly Subscriptions To 


This Rifle is .22 calibre, shoots .22 short, “Rod and Gun in Canada” 
long or long rifle cartridges. Guaranteed for 
either black or smokeless powder. Barrel 


22 in. Jong. Weight 334 pounds. Hammer at $1.50 per year, and we yall ahi this tenders 

= | ittle rifle, all charges prepaid to any address in 
breech block, .trigger, extractor, and three | Canada or U.S.A. Ask your dad for the names ef 
springs of tempered steel, are all the work- || some of his sportsman friends. Call around and see 
ing parts. Barrel and action detachable them. Get them interested and they will be only 


too glad to subscribe to Canada’s Leading Sporting 
Magazine. Begin at once and send for Sample 
Copies, Subscription Blanks, etc., today. 


from stock for convenience in carrying. 
All you have to do isto send us 


ADDRESS: PREMIUM DEPT. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publishers, Woodstock, Ont. 


No Motor Boatman Should Be Without a Copy 
of This Reference Book, Price $1.25 


If you own a motor boat or ever expect to, you should not be without a copy of this 
book. It costs ouly $1.25, but its worth cannot be estimated. It is endorsed by the 
leading boat and engine manufacturers, motor boating publications and boat clubs. The 
largest firm of marine engine builders in the world, after reading BOR. of Motor Craft 
Encyclopedia, said: ‘We never expected that such a useful, practical book, would ever 
be published. Instead of $1.25 you ought to charge $5.00. ¢ information it contains 


is invaluable. 
MOTOR CRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Standard Hand Book on Boats and Engines 
Written in popular language from a non-technical standpoint. Contains over 150 
ages of valuable information. Twenty-seven chapters, coveri avery, phase of motor 
Boating. Tells a thousand-and-one things every motor boatman should know. Helps you 
to overcome all motor boat and engine troubles. Handsomely illustrated and bound in 
attractive three-color stiff board cover. A useful reference book for any library. 


SUMMARY)OF CONTENTS. 


The evolution of|the motor boat. | The history of the internal combus Distress signals. 
Various types of motor boats in tion motor. Harbor regulations. 


common use. Explanation of two and four-cycle U. S. Life Saving Service Signals. 
The Built to Order, Stock and Knock motor. 5 = National Motor Boat Bill. 

Down Boat. Internal combustion motor auziliar- What to do in case of accident. 
How to select a motor boat. __ ies and their functions. Rules for determining horse power. 
Points to be observed in buying a How to operate an internal combus- How to lay up boat and engine for 

second-hand boat. tion motor. the winter. 

How to build a motor boat. Engine trouble How to remove carbon deposits, and 
Smoothing off and calking. Propeller wheels. other useful receipts. 

How to ) aint a motor boat. Reversible equipment. How to build a motor ice boat. 
How to install a marine motor. Furnishings and fittings. Dictionary of Motor Craft terms. 


Navigation rules. 
TROUBLE CHART—Enables you to locate any ordinary engine trouble with dispatch 
“WHERE TO GET WHAT YOU WANT” SECTION 


This is av useful feature for anyone interested in the purchase of a motor boat or equipment. It gives 2 
elassified index of manufacturers and supply houses of everything needed by the motor boatman. Tells where to 
get what you want. Describes and illustrates many of the latest and best things on the market. 


Address Orders to Book Department W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., PUBLISHER, Woodstock, Ont. 
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GG, 85 2 
C. Richardson. 83 * 

Me OGNIAN. .. 23.05 83 3 
-G. H. Funnell 87 s 
-€. A. Lewis. ... 88 93 
H. W. Hunsberry. 85 age 
M. Honsberger. . 77 Se 
W. J. McCance 88 90 
_W. Marshall..... 88 84 

_ M.E. Fletcher. 95 me 
Bee arris....... 89 90 
Martunter.. .... 89 81 
-W. P. Thomson 92 94 
_C. Thomson 92 87 
 B.Smythe.. 91 90 
_ W. Hughes.. 83 82 
_ A.W. Glover 88 80 
- Wz. Dillon...... 91 79 
_ Dr. Jordan 81 80 
 B. J. Pearce, 88 90 
G. Dunk..... 81 AN 
C. Summerhayes 88 89 
eae Wearsh...... 79 70 

_ PB. Mather nate 88 
_W. Doherty 89 
W. H. Cooey 90 

_ D. Konkle. 91 
Col. Page. . 92 
H. B. Bozard 80 
G. Stroud.. 79 
D. McNeil... ... 92 
C. E. Canteelon.. 86 
N.S. Braden....... 82 
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Five-man Team Championship) 250 birds each:— 
Manor G. Club. Ham. G. No.1 
igis Goombs 5 cis... i hey 


W. H. Gooderham. 
W.S. Edwards....... 
N. R. Gooderham. . 
APE E ENDINGS. «55.2 ccccces 
233 é 232 
Ham. G.C. No. 2. Brantford G. C. 
M. Goodale..... ..40 W. Doherty..... 44 
W. Dillon.. 45 D. McNeil 
B. Smyth..... .42 A. McRobb. 
€. Thomson. . 49 Col. Page. 
-C. Graham ii P. Mather. 
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EDMONTON GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT 
At the Edmonton Gun Club tournament, held on 
the club grounds, government rifle range, there were 
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MGT OED fs <acsy.00-000 
President vs. Vice-President, Shoot_At Hamilton. 


The final event of the President and Vice-President 
handicap brought out’a splendid attendance to the 
Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday afternoon. June Ist. 

A strong breeze made the clays go in all sorts of 
angles, but the scores notwithstanding were very good. 
John Hunter, who shot under handicap, and M. E. 
Fletcher, scratch man, fought it out for first and second 
prizes, as they tied with 96. On theshoot off there was 
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twenty-four competitors who shot thro 
program as well as seven who participated in p: 
the program. The statement on the program that 
“the shoot will be held rain or shine” should be amend- 
ed to read “‘rain, shine or snow” for all three degrees 
of weather greeted the shooters, but nothing was able 
to dampen the ardour of the followers of the “‘sport 
alluring.’”. Competition was keen in all events, the 
absence of wind during most of the day, tending to— 
help shooters make good scores. a 

Two professionals were present, F. H. Morris, Ed- 
monton, ee the Dominion Cartridge com- 
pany and C.L. Burtch, Vancouver, representing the 
U.M.C.-Remington company. Both shot in good 
form, but Mr. Morris’s acquaintance with the traps 
stood him in good stead. He was in good form and 
shot up to his average breaking 170 out of 175 targets 
from the 16 yard mark. Mr. Burtch’s break of 153 
out of 170 was also good. 

G. M. (Max) Cowderoy, of Calgary, was high ama- 
teur with 164 out of 175. K. A. West being next with 
158. Cowderoy also won the long run trophy with 82 
straight. Other runs were made by both professionals, 
Morris running 68 straight and Burtch 52. The miss- 
and-out event provided much amusement, the ‘‘cracks” 
nearly all being eliminated after scoring one or two 
birds. Harry Simpson, of Calgary, was first with 16 
and A. Allan second with 12. In the handicap event 
five shooters tied with 21 out of 25. These were W. 
McLaren, Calgary (21 yards), F. Lund, Red Deer (21 
yards), J. Houston, Edmonton, (20 yards), G. Holman, 
Edmonton (19 yards), and K. A. West, Leavitt, (21° 
yards). In the shoot-off, McLaren broke 24 and won. 
West being second. 

K. A. West won the championship singles with 25 
straight. Scores of 24 were put up oy A. Logan, P. 
Bowen, W. Holmes, of Edmonton; and R. G. Robinsoy 
of Calgary. : 

The program being completed in good time, a sweep - 
stake event of doubles was got Bs P. Bowen, Ed- 
monton, won with 21 out of 24; W. McLaren, Calgary, 
was second with 19 and G. M. Cowderoy, Calgary, 
third with 17. Most of the local boys did not shoot up 
to form in this event. 

The merchandise prize winners were: 1st event, 
McBain, Simpson. 2nd event, Simpson McBain, 
3rd event, Pierson, Cowderoy. 4th event, Cowderoy, ~ 
Lund. 5th event, Allan, Irgens. 6th event ,Clarke. 
Lund. 7thevent, Logan, Pierson. 8th event, Garden, 
Logan. 9th event, Esch, Houston. 10th event, 
Irgens, Hougan. 1lth event, West, Logan. 12th 
event, McLaren, West. 13th event, Simpson, Allan. 

In all, about 5500 targets were thrown. The follow- 
ing are the scores: 


15 15 15 15 15 15 15 1515 625 tomer 
15 15 14 14 14 15 15 15 13 25—175—170 
10 12 14 14 12 14 16 14 12 24—175—151 
14 12 12 11 7.12°11 8 1 20—175—4 
13 12 14 11 15 “13 12 14. 9° (22—175—149 
13 12 12 13 11 12 12 14 14 22—175—147 
13. 13 13 11 15 10 13 13 14 25—175—153 
15-13 14 14 11 14 14 ©9710) 19——175—148 
11 12 13 10 11 12 14 13 15° 24—175—147 
14.13 15 12 14 11 14 11 13° 20—175—150 
11 14 12 15 13 11 13 12 9 24—175—148 
13 12 13 12 8 13 9 13 14 24—175—144 
15 12 11 13 14 T2 14 12 14 23—175—155 
13 15 12 12 12 14 12 ¥4 14 20—175—152 
13 12 12 14°12 13 11 12 13 13—175—135 
12 14 15.15 15 15 14 14 13 23—175—164 
14 12 14 11 9 12 12 14 14 20—175—144 

8 10 7 9 10 8 -8 8 9 16—175—101 
8 11 14. 9-13 11 10 12. 13. 13—175—I135 

7 11-11 11 #12 10 13,10 14 14—175—125 

5 a plas 1303 a, a 185 
1413 14 13 13 13 13 13.14 25—175—158 
9 11 7 14 13 12 11 10 .9 21—175—129 
14 11 12 11 12 11 9 1 11. 21—175—135 

Qe (99.8 6 (8 v6) ie SES eS be 
sero ett ibedsespe LO) WON een Putas 11 ..,—175— 52 

7°10 11 11 10 9 .7 11 10 18—175—115 
wus cee eee AZ 11 0613. «14:14 «10. « 22—-115—— 96 


no holding Hunter, who won out. He shot very con- 
sistently throughout the series, and had a hard man to 
beat in Fletcher, as the sen has been in exceptional 
form this season. Harry Smith, with 95, landed third 
prize and nearly upset all calculations, as he finished 
strong. Nelson Long had 94, Geo. Stroud 92 and R. 
D. Metcalfe 91. 


C. Graham took the challenge medals away from 
Lennox with 21 to 20. There are a number of 
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WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


Get the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. 
Tt tells WHEN. A man in Canada writes, “Send 
me a 1918 Calendar, I believe there is something 
to it. I am going to a lake shortly where I have 
caught twelve trout ten to twenty inches long in 
ten minutes and on a better day have not been 
able to get a bite."’ He believes it will help him. 
It may help YOU. Send 25c to-day to 
OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
| Box 1462 H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
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Thousands °/ Wil 


Yy, can be lured to the lakes,pondsand rivers 
“ip, near you, by providing natural) feeding 
%, grounds for them. TERRELL'S wild 


—Yy, rice is now ready for delivery and 
TZ planting. Dependable seeds, 

y widely known in U.S. and Can- 
Dept. Sad 
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= On your hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the 
game everytime. 


ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 


= We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
. Snipe and Geese—in several grades. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It’s Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
590 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of slot sets 
hook firmly into jaw. Darts and dives like a real fish, 
Caiches more than any 
otherspoon or wooden 
minnow. Great forall 
—<—<—— > game fish—Black Bass, § 
ee Trout, Musky, Pike, 
Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, ere. Six & sizes. Ask your dealer for } 
i ; Sent on receipt of price. 
Knowles Automatic Striker Grantees Posabeue. 
Length: 7 RE AE UN nae Be tag 4 <a cayet 
Priceeah 35c 35c S5ce VF5ec $1.25 
Finishes: *SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS | 
S. E. KNOWLES, 79. Sherwood Buildine, San Francisco, California 


Carter-Built Reels 
© Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
“Ask the Fish?’ 


» Jas. Heddon’s Sons ¢ 
4 ar, Dowagiac, Mich. SS 


Certainly! 


3 Then buy your rods, reels, Rush tango 
#minnows, Dowagiac minnows, crab wigglers, 
Al Foss Pork Rind Baits, spinners, lines, 
flies and other fishing necessities of us. We 
#can supply you with just what you want. 


GILL NETS 
HOOP NETS 
DIP NETS 


SEINES or DRAG NETS 
POUND NETS 
STURGEON NETS 


Floats, Side Lines, Seaming Twine, Leads 
and other fishing necessities. 


GILL NETS mounted with leads and floats 


ready for the water—25c per yard. Give 
size of mesh desired, stretched measure. 


| NO. 44 JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT gives a penetrat- 
fing light and will not blow out. It burns ten hours 
Bon one charge of carbide. It has a lens for diffused 
light for camp purposes and a special long distance 


fl’ lens for hunting. Weight 214 lbs. Price: $4.50 
Give size desired. 


ey 


5 Cap 30 cents extra. 


TRAPS 


moment’s notice. 
buy the furs. 


Descriptions and prices of Traps, Guns, Sights, 
Hynting Knives, Hunting Axes, Camp Stoves, 
Tents, Acetylene Headlights, Camp Lamps, Flash- 
lights, Bicycles, Compasses, Fishing Tackle and 
other sportsmen’s supplies shown in our January 
1918 edition of HALLAM’S TRAPPERS’ & 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE. 
MAILED FREE. 


For all animals from a 
weasel to a grizzly bear 
ready to ship at a 
We sell the traps and 


No. 938 Hallam 
Building 
TORONTO 


Going Fishing?) 


TRAMMEL NETS — 
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challenges in, so the holder will have lots of oppor- 
tunities to defend his new honor. : 

John Hunter was high for the day with 79 out of 85. 
M. E. Fletcher was next with 91 out of 100. Nelson 
Long had the nice total of 127 out of 145, while W. P. 
Thomson had 65 out of 75. 

For the next shoot a tiepin event has been scheduled 
which should prove interesting. 

The scores made during the afternoon were: 


Shot at. Broke. 
John Hunter 85 79 
R. D. Metcalfe. 100 80 
NiLong:.....%. S 127 
B. J. Pearce. 50 40 
M. E. Goodale 175 132 
C. G. Choate 90 74 
PRMISEMINOK.. «evi. w2.0s-5-50 50 38 
M. E. Fletcher. ste =e 100 91 
Web bomson':..). 0.2 ...:. ae ten 65 
Geo. Dunk 100 87 
A. Smith.. 50 34 
H. Smith.. 75 56 
Dr, Green 50 41 
J. tf. Newman.... 75 62 
€. Thomson........ 75 59 
Vc OT Sa ee 50 35 
G. Stroud. << 125 91 
POPS ALLES oc c2isbeseacce-tenuete 100 79 


STATE ORGANIZATION PLANS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN AMATEUR oe oe ASSOCIA- 

The satisfactory growth of the American Amateur 
Trapshooters’ Association, of which the far-famed 
bandmaster, John Philip Sousa, is president, has 
made advisable the further formation of state divi- 
sions as self-governing bodies having the same relation 
to the national organization as the state in civic life 
has to the federal government. 

The introduction of this state division form of 
government into this war sport marks an epoch in the 
rapid development of regulated trapshooting. Each 
state has at least one prominent gun club and bunch of 
members who are recognized as the initiative-takers in 
any trapshooting enterprise. From this body one or 
two odficers of the state organization will be chosen, 
with other officers chosen from the other gun clubs in 
erder to have full représentation. 
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This state body will promote tournaiyanes draft : 
laws, hold conventions and banquets, arrange for 
selection of champions—in fact every matter that can — 
be handled conveniently by it. The state is already 
the natural unit for the sport because of the many 
state tournaments, because of the accessibility of any 
shoot to all gunners within its boundaries, because of 
the frequent compilations of records and champions 
and professionals by this unit. It will be the logical 
thing for each state A.A.T.A. to hold a champion- 
ship tournament, the winner to compete in the great 
national tournament of A.A.T.A. members. t 


As popular as the A.A.T.A. now is, there is a certain 
unwieldiness about the organization because its mem- 
bers never really get together because of the immen- 
sity of the territory which the body covers. ‘There is 
a lack of the personal contact and spirit of hale fel- 
lowship which will be fostered by the new divisional 
gatherings. It will be more than a formal unity of 
“birds of the same feather”—it will be a fraternity of 
the best bunch of sporting men in America. 


Trapshooting has been called ‘the patriotic sport” 
and rightly so. It teaches in a general way marks- 
manship, hitting the moving object, control of the 
muscles. In a specific way it teaches the use of the 
shotgun—and the shotgun is being used in the trenches 
to-day. At the recent battle of Seicheprey, the 
Americans used the shotgun in large numbers for the 
first time. Hundreds of military men are realizing 
the effectiveness of the scattering buckshot in warfare, 


A.A.T.A. is the legitimate, logical child of the lusty 
parent, trapshooting. The state division is the child 
of the A.A.T:A., and the grandchild of ‘Patriotic 
Sport.’’ Besides the energetic Mr. Sousa at its head, 
there is a creditable bunch of live officers pushing 
forward the A.A.T.A._ The vice presidents are Dr. 
Horace Betts of Wilmington, Del.. a man of many 
friends and potent influence; Ralph L. Spotts of 
New York, twice amateur trapshooting champion; 
E. H. Morse, of Hartford, Conn., one_of the most 
prominent gunners of New England. The manager 
is L. W. Hutchins of Philadelphia, Pa., former editor. 
of ALL OUTDOORS magazine who has a national 
acquaintance among sportsmen; as secretary-treas- 
urer is Harold A. Knight, former newspaper man and 


publicist. ry 


SCENE IN THE POINT PELEE MARSH 
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The Camper’s Own Book 


1918—SEVENTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR—1918 


This is that BIG little book of the open—America’s new 
outdoor manual, It comes to you bound as you see here. It is 
“woodsy” from cover to cover—stirred by lake-breezes and 
redolent of pine. It is endorsed by outdoor men everywhere. 


Authors of country-wide repute have, with their enthusiasm 
and familiar knowledge, aided its making. Dan Beard, Emlyn 
M. Gill, Captain Kenealy, Oliver Kemp, Dr. E, H, Forbrush— 
S these and others join this camp fire council. They say their 
say about a hundred little practical details that hold close interest for you; and they 
spin a yarn or two by the way, 


The CAMPERS | 
| OWN BOOK™ 


{ 
| 
>| 

| 
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“The Camper’s Own Book”’ measures 8x5 % inches over all. It is a goodly gener- 
ous volume with over 200 pages and 21 of the finest illustrations you’ve ever seen. 
Everybody should have a copy who believes that a day under the free sky makes the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous, And you’re one—you know you are, 


PRICE PER VOLUME 


In the appropriate green*T-cloth - - - - 
Post-paid 


| W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED 


$1.00 


WOODSTOCK, ONT. / 


| “GARAGES AND HOW TO 
| BUILD THEM” 


Every Auto owner is vitally interested in the subject of where to keep his machine. 
The most convenient place is on your own property in a private garage, the 
architecture of which is in keeping with your house. 


This large 158-page book is the only one of its 
kind and shows a standard collection of New, 
Original and Artistic designs for up-to-date Priv- 
ate and Public Garages adapted to Frame, 
Brick, Stone, Cement, Stucco, or Concrete Con- 
struction, together with Estimates of Cost. 


55 DESIGNS OF GARAGES are shown by per- 
spective views and floor plans giving dimensions, 
etc. Alsoremarks on Garage Construction, 
explaining the advantages ot each form of con- 
struction and giving details about the manner of 
erection, selection of materials, hints on super- 
vision, etc. 


There is also an extensive chapter on Garage 
Equipment and Accessories in which is des- 
cribed the construction and operation of turn 
tables; gasoline storage and pumping; oil cabin- 
ets; constructing a repair bench and-tool cabin- 
ets; lockers; rules to prevent freezing of water 
in cylinders, radiators, etc.; washing apparatus; 
lighting apparatus; etc. 


It is just the book to give you important points 
and ideas if you are about to build a garage. Its 
information will save you money, 


A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artist- 


ically Bound, Price $1.00, Postpaid. 
W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, 


Address: 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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THE NIPIGON TROPHY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Canadian Northern Railway System is donating 
a trophy for annual competition among fishermen in 
Nipigon waters 

In days of peace, fishing always succeeded in throw- 
ing a mantle of forgetfulness upon the shoulders of the 
jaded and the restless among the world’s workers that 
sought the solace and seclusion of the haunts of the 
finny beauties 

How much more should it do so now—when men 
labour at high-pressure for long, long hours, and in a 
world on fire! 


From every calling holding the fishermen—and that 
means ali vocations—tired, worn devolees look to the 
sport of the rod and line with an added intensity and a 
aoe born of the necessities of allered circumstances 
in life 

To the business men, the bankers, the doctors, the 
surgeons, the editors, the lawyers, the munition makers, 
and all people that. have been undergoing the strain of 
arduous work for longer hours than ever before, the 
possibilities of rest and recreation in fishing appeal as 
never before. 

Continued on Page 236 


“ore 


Those who seek to be trappers to-day must in a 
measure, at least, emulate the old timers’ ways, 
and profiting by the experience of others, learn 
even to avoid their failures yet achieve their 


successes. Life is too short for universal per- 
sonal experiment, the successful man of to-day 
is the one who profits by the experience of others 
—reaps a harvest or reward. 


We are making you an offer just as this world famous 
hunter and trapper speaks of and any trapper who is 
desirous of greatly increasing his catch of fur should 
not hesitate an instant in sending. They are the 
same formulae, which when made up, sold for $1.00 
per bottle so you will more than save the price of 
formulae on the decoy you would buy. 


The decoys attract from both a food and sexual 


standpoint and are especially valuable during the 


running season. They are freeze-proof, also proof 
against evaporating, something which cannot be said 
of any other decoy. 


They are as perfect as human ingenuity can suggest, 
and the trapper who makes them up according to 
formulae is absolutely assured of results. Failing 
to do so under ordinary conditions his money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


This is as g00d an investment as if you were 
receiving 50% on your money in the bank. 


These decoys cannot be resold, either the formulae 
or compounded. ‘ 


The Formalae of 
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TIODGSONS 
LAND ANIMAL SCENT 


FOR ALL FLESH. EATING ANIMALS 


MADE FROM INDIAN RECIPES ANS 
USED BY INDIAN AND WHITE 
TRAPPERS FOR GENERATIONS 


PRICE 1.00 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


FOBT GOMNSOM-TAGANMONT 


You will want to get 
these formulae now to 
make them up for the 
coming season. This 
is your first, last and 
only opportunity to 
secure these formulae. 
Are you going to pass 
this exceptional oppor- 
tunity by and then next ~ 
season pay out several - 
dollars for decoys not 
nearly as good, or are you 
going to snatch at a 
golden opportunity for — 
the small amount of a 
small mink, coon or 
skunk, and increase your 
catch for the coming 
season, one hundred per 
cent? z 


“Address-- 


Robert Hodgson 


Raglan = Ontaric 


Land animal scent, Muskrat and Beaver, Trail scent and Trap oil, as formerly manufactured and sold by 
Robt. Hodgson Co., will now be sold on account of the Military Service Act, price for the four formulae, postpaid — 


$3.00. 


They are improved recipes as used by the Indians and Hudson Bay Trappers for years with wonderfulresults and are 
strictly a natural composition, every ingredient entering into their composition being either an animal or vegetable 


matter. 


Ingredients are easily obtainable and more decoy can be made for $1.00 than you can buy from any firm for $5.00. 


GUARANTEED to be the equal, if not superior to any decoy on the market. 


saving in cost is considerable. 


the war. 
revolver. 


264 MEADOW STREET 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded 2zmmunition, and the 
Every evening you spend 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


reloading with 


| value you can get 


3 
SSS —__ 


paddling. You owe it to yourself to investigate. 
Let us tell you about ‘‘ENGLISH CANOES.” 
GET OUR PRICES 


i 


By exercising care and good judgment in the selection of your canoe you will add to the pleasures of 


WM. ENGLISH CANOE CO., Limited 


Peterborough, Canada 


You want the best 


for your money. 
We have it. 


A Country of Fish and Game. 


and game. 


conn 
land. 


in the world in which so good fishing and huntin 
nformation together with illustrated Booklet an 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler, 


The country traversed\by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is Ce 
e. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALM 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F.E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt, Reld Newfoundland Company, ST.JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


rich in all kinds of fish 
IN and TROUT fishing. 


Ideal Canoe Trip 


So a peculiar interest attaches to the announcement: 


that the Canadian Northern has set up a new annual 
trophy “‘for the largest speckled trout caught in Nipi- 
gon waters”’. nies 
The competition conditions are:— 
1. The Contest is open to all non-resident anglers. 
The fish shall be a true speckled trout, not a 
_ lake or gray trout. 
3. The fish must be caught in Nipigon waters dur- 
. ing the lawful season 
. 4 The fish shall be caught by rod and line with 
either a fly or single hook with bait. 


— 5. A regulation form of Affidavit-as to the catch, 


or an exact copy thereof shall be used in filing 
entry and signed by the man who caught the 
fish, together with the signature of two or more 
responsible persons, who shall thereby vouch for 
ene acts of the catch as set forth by the appl- 
cant. 

6 The Affidavit shall be filed with the Manager 
of the Nipigon Lodge within two weeks, or 
with the General Superintendent of the Cana- 
dian Northern Hotels, Winnipeg, within one 
month of the catch; such Affidavit to include 
the length, girth and weight, also weather con- 
ditions, time and place of the catch; and, if 
possible, the maker’s name and particulars. of 
the rod, reel, line and fly-bait used. 

The fish shall be weighed on tested scales, and 

measured with tape measure, the length to be 
taken from the end of the lower jaw, with mouth 
closed, to the tip of the tail. 

&. The General Superintendent of Canadian North- 
ern Hotels, Winnipeg ,shall he the final aribtrator 
in case of dispute. 

8. The Competition is to be known as the “‘Nipigon 

roRby and the winner’s name with particulars 

of his accomplishment shall be inscribed on 

a permanent trophy in the Ripigon Lodge, and 

on a miniature facsimile of the trophy, which 

shall be the property of the winner, and con- 
stitute the prize for this competition annually. 


bel 


RESERVE AT POINT 


nesses who saw 
Kind of Fish: 


Weight>. 5. .ase: 
Where courte A 
When Caught... 
a—Rod Used.. 
a—Reel Used.. 
a—Line Used... 
a—Lure or Bait... 


e fish, and who vouch for my entry: 
SPECKLED BROOK TROUT. 


and full 


(a—Manufacturer’s name if possible, 
specifications are to be given) 
Canght-by.c..-7aanae dias eer euaaceneneane ne 
(Signature) 
Street Stee ern re 
y state, 2).aseer 


We, the eegemaed hereby declare that we saw the 
above mentioned fish, and that it was a Speckled 
Trout, and the weight, length and girth are set out 
correctly above. 
Signatures (1)... 
(2) 


The trophy is to be displayed at Nipigon Lodge, 
Orient Bay, which is operated in connection with the 
Prince Arthur Hotel in Port Arthur. As evident from 
the accompanying illustration, it is quite pretentious 
and should suffice to spur on the competitors to be 
listed on the silver name plates on the mahogany upon 
which it is mounted. A miniature sterling silver shield 
about 214” x 5” suitably mounted will be the property 
of the winner. 3 

To those who know the sip eon and its fighting 
trout, this added attraction will probably focus atten- 
tion this season upon the wonderful stream pouring 
from the north into Lake Superior. 


PELEE MADE A BIRD 


SANCTUARY 


During the past year or more the Advisory 
Board of Wild Life Protection has taken 
active steps with a view to the establishment 
ef a game sanctuary at Point Pelee, Ontario. 
From time to time efforts have been made to 
secure the permanent reservation of this uni- 
que portion of Canadian territory which is 
the property of the Dominion Government, 
being an old naval reserve. and it is now an- 
nounced that this territory has been made a 
Dominion Park and bird sanctuary. This 
triangular point of land is in Essex County 
and extends for about nine miles into Lake 
Erie, measuring about six miles across the 
base of the point. Not only is it the most 
southerly point in Canada geographically and 
in the character of its birds, trees and plants, 
but it constitutes one of the concentration 
points in the northern and southern journey 
ef our migratory birds. In the spring and 
im the autumn enormous numbers of birds of 


Pa 


4 


all species in their migratory journeys to and 
from Canadian territory concentrate at this 
point and its reservation will be an important 
factor in ensuring the protection of our migra- 
tory birds. The area includes a marsh several 
square miles in extent. which forms a favorite 
resort and’ breeding place for wild fowl, but 
excessive shooting has reduced its value as a 
breeding place. Pine, oaks, red cedar, black 
walnut and hackberry grow in profusion on 
the narrow strip of land running down the 
west side of the point and make it a tract of 
singular beauty to the lover of trees and shady 
groves. Its scenic value, the southern nature 
of its birds and plant life, its importance as a 


main route for migrator¥ birds and the excep- 
tional opportunities it affords for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of wild fowl, insectiv- 
orous and other birds, all combine to make it 
an ideal area for a national reservation. 


SO ie iPS oy NO ce day a Rc ad 
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Best Books Published 


For Automobilists 


And Motorcyclists 


Five Complete and Distinct Works 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest values of their kind 
on the market 


Works are almost indispensable to— 
OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERATORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN or REPAIRMEN. 


While technical, are Written in Simple Language. Practical and convenient works of 
reference. Used as part of Standard Courses at leading Automobile Schools in the United 
States. Approved and recommended by many of the leading American motor car makers 
and their agents. This recommendation is a guarantee of the educational ‘value of 
these works. 


The A. B. C. of Motor Car Operation ................ 50c 
The A. B. C. of Internal Combustion Engine, Mainten- 
ALICE FANG MINEDAILS | 0M. sey uecteas oe moe aoe eevee og Le 25c 
The A. B. C. of Magneto Ignition Systems............ 15c 
The A. B.C of Battery Ignition Systems.............. 25c 
The A. B. C. of Aerial Navigation, a work that is 
Up-to-Date 3.0 ee ee a Ne eer ee 50c 


(In this book, the Engineering Science as applied to Construction 
of Aerial Craft and the Essential Principles Governing Aviators are 
Summarized). 


Address al! orders to 


W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher, Woodstock, Ontario 


———— 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


i BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
“Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 
SF 5 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


= WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.t.f 


"WE BUY 1918 bear cubs, the younger the better, if 

weaned. $10.00 each. Crates furnished; charges paid by 

us. Can also use a few red and cross fox pups. Portage 

Wild Animal Co., Portage La Prairie, Man. 43T 
ee EES el PA eg A Dea tig 

RED AND CROSS FOXES WANTED—J. 0° 
Mitchell, St. Mary’s, Ont. i 7-1T 
FE A IE oa a 

DOGS. 

Oo eres re a i oS NN RE STD 
_THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS; GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. ‘Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


IRISH TERRIER FOR SALE—Excellent female pup- 
Py, six months, by International Champion ‘“‘Wrose Badg- 
Ber. Also an _unshown bitch, 22 months, by Ch. 
Coast Native Prince, Dam of both by International 
-Cnampion Vickery Demon. Seen by ‘appointment. Her- 
bert Miller, 175 Madison Avenue, Toronto. Tay 
SS 
 WANTED—2 pedigree male Fox. Hound pups, about 
ee pronths. Write E. Hargreaves, Box 717, Haileybury, 
nt. 7-1T 


__,FOR SALE—Beautiful Boston Terrier Dog. Registered. 
‘Five generations pedigree. Apply E. A. Summers, 46 
Yates St., St. Catharines, Ont. 7-1T 


FOR SALE— Thoroughbred Female Toy Boston 
Terrier, 3 Months’ old Screw Tail Registered. Winchester 
Repeating 12 Gauge Shotgun in good condition, 189 
Model. H. J. Brown, Le Roy, N. Y. 7-IT 


“CHESAPEAKE DOG FOR SALE—14 months’old in 
good health. Bred from finest registered stock, and 
eligible for registration. All necessary papers with sale. 
Sacrifice $30.00.” Box 120, Rod and Gun, Wood- 
stock. Ont. 71T 


HANDSOME RED COCKER—Pup, male, 3 mos.old, 
: ‘0 


$20.00. Three females, $ ) each. All pedigreed. 
Rey. Ernest M. Rowland, West Flamboro’ Ont 7-1T 

FOR SALE—The airedale “Canuck Desire” reg. C.K. 
C., by the king of sires ““Tintern Desire’? ex a Ch. Abbey 


King Nobbler dam. ‘‘Canuck Desire” is 17 months old, a 
clean cut, classy, straight coated airedale that can win in 
small shows. Won 2nd at Montreal spring show and 
V. I. C. at Toronto exhibition. 
we want one still better. Price $40.00. Canuck Kennels, 
Lindsay, Ont. 4-tf 


BEAGLES! BEAGLES! 


—Take notice that the American Beagle 
Publishing Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, publish the “American Beagle,” 
the first Exclusive Beagle Journal in 
U.S. First Beagle Stud Book and first 
Registration of Beagles combined. 
Issued monthly. Priced $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy 10c. 


FOR SALE WANT AND | 


Only reason for selling * 


! 


ertisements 
inserted in this De ne 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the Gye the month. 


U, R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Pointers, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Dogs 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, ind. 


BOOK ON , 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., 
Dog Medicines{118 West 31st Street, New York 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky_ offer for 
sale setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and deer 
hounds, coon and opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds, bear and lion hounds. Also Airedale terriers. — 
All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
analy, Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
56 page illustrated instructive and interesting catalogue for 
ten cents in stamps or coin. 3 TL 


CANUCK KENNELS—(reg) Lindsay, Ontario, 
generaHy have for sale a few puppies and grown 
stock of both hunting and show type. When want- 
ing anAiredale just see what wecandoforyou. 7-IT 


FOR SALE—Deerhounds, foxhounds, coondogs, trained 
and partly trained, youngand grown stock. Fred. W. 
Probst, Box 60, Linwood, Ontario. 7-1T 


BEAGLE PUPS—For sale from pedigreed field trial 
winners. Haig Kennels, 41 Irwin St., Kitchener, one 


THE CAERPHILLY AIREDALE KENNELS, Ridge- 
town, Ontario, again to the front with a grand lot of Aire- 
dale puppies, bred from imported stock and country raised. 
Don’t miss the chanée to get a good one. 7-I 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to box L. 
ROD AND GUN. Woodstock. Ont. <1 % (9 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 


now ready for delivery. For further particufars, ete., 
write Box F. Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. ti 


FOR SALE—Semi Speed Square, or Round Transom 
and Compromise stern Hulls, finished ready for engine, up 
to 30 ft. length. New. Will sell cheap. Box A. Rod and 
Gun in Canada. Woodstock, Ont. mi 


FISHING TACKLE 


FLIES to catch the big trout. Try my cast and one 
dozen assorted flies, only one dollar, twenty-five cents. 
Taylor, 1075 6th street, East Burnaby, B. C. 61 


* 


ROD AND G 


_ YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 
letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
Reliable.” 12-TF 


CASH SALE— .30-30 Remington and Case new. 
$26.00. .25-20 Marlin repeater, $16.00. 38-55 Winchester 
mepeater $15.00. 12-gauge Stevens Hammerless $25.00, 
all good condition. C.P. Goodman, Melaval, Sask. 7-1T 


FOR SALE—*.22 Savage Hi Power.’’ Brand new, with 
sling and swivels attached. Good Canvas cover, pull 
through. Anti Rust Rope, Adapter and a box of shells. 
Outfit cost $51.00. First offer for $35.00 takes it. Guar- 
anteed Perfect. Chas. Robinson, Box 211, Coleman, 
Alta. 7-IT 


FOR SALE—Stevens range model .45..28” barrel, .2 
cal., fitted with Watson sights. Only used twice. $25. 
or willtrade for good shotgun. H. K. Clark, Nairn Centre, 


Ont. 7-1IT 
WANTED—Sporting rifle. P. O. Box 727, Parry Sound, 
nt. 7-1 


SPECIALS 


The Best Fishing Reels on the Market 
g at the Price 


Tripart $6.00 Takapart $7.00 


Reels can be adjusted instantly for 
any weight of casting bait, absolutely 
avoiding back lash. 


BROCK’S, The Sporting Goods Store, 
OF LONDON, ONT. 


1) A) A) OF) EN ) AE 3 «oy 
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OLD MONEY WANTED 
% We pay See ne on hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. eep ALL old money. You may have coins 
worth large premiums to collectors. Send TEN cents 
ine New ee ren Coin al eal size 4x6, Get posted 
. once. may mean your Fortune. Clark Coin Co., 
Box 134. LeRoy, N. Y. 327 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
pst. successful “‘Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
lage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
if experience; descriptions free. ‘‘The Successful Club”, 
ox 556, Oakland, Calif, 31T 


UN IN CANADA 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. Paimer 


A Book of Generai Information 
Valuable alike to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and 
rare scenes. Interesting alike to the nov- 
, ice who is a fancier of other breeds than 
the Airedale and of particular interest to 
the Airedale fancier. 


Paper Bound $1; Cloth Bound $1.5¢ 


eect tenia DRI 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA MAGAZINE 


(Bock Department), WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
| 2 


FOR SALE—In the Bay of Quinte a farm comprising 
74 acres, all under cultivation, warm clay loam soil, 8 to 
10 feet deep, free of stones, well fenced, no hills, frontin 
on the north shore of Big Island. There is a solid bric. 
house, 8 rooms, frame barn 30’ x 90’,-1}4 acres orchard 
mixed fruit, one-half mile from church and school, 4 miles 
from Demorestville village, 12 miles from Picton, daily 
R. R. service and also travelling store three trips weekly. 
This property would make an excellent summer resort as 
it has the best fishing grounds in the Bay. Any person 
buying same for a summer resort could rent farm and 
thus get a revenue. Price $4,000. Write W. G. Wright, 
R. R. No. 1 Demorestville. Ont. §-2T 


FOR SALE—One share in “‘Altadore’’? Club owned 
& controlled by leading business & professional men ot 
Woodstock. Located at Mouth of Rice Bay, Long Point, 
Lake Erie—one of the greatest bass fishing grounds in 
America. Information & price, Box 375, Woodstock 6 T.F 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never beenused. Box L, ROD AND GUN. 
Woodstock, Ontario. TE 


GUN CLUBS.—See that your traps are in good shape. 
Start season right. Let us supply you with Canadicn 
Blackbird targets. Western Automatic and Bowron. 
Expert traps and parts. Nelson Long, Hamilton, waa 


FOR SALE—Several Beers Thermostats. This is an 
automatic apparatus for opening and closing the dampers of — 
your furnace, hot water heater, or steam boiler, at exactly 
the moment when they should be opened or closed, thus 
keeping the temperature of your house uniform through — 
every hour of the day and night. Savescoal. Saves worry — 
These Thermostats can be installed by anyone who cat 
handle a hammer, screw driver and auger. Write for fur- 
cS particulars to Box L.,. ROD AND GUN, Woorte 

nt. 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


_FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
Gane Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN, Wace 
ot. ; 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
We be oe 


re Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. 
urs. 


Hotel | 
Alg onqu in Algona ee 


CAMP OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. Good 
Fishing. Write For Booklet. 


J. E. COLSON, MOWAT P. O., Ontario. 


Mink, Skunk, “Coon,” Rabbits, ete) 


with 


5 brings Illustrated Trappers’ 
A Dime Gis: te teus tow. Giving 
the first time in print the treasured secrets of 
the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s 
worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPERS’ 
BOXG. - - - 


SUPPLY CO. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


240 iso ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


Tells about the Hudson Bay Company, Northern 
Indians and their modes of Hunting, Trapping, etc. 


This book contains 277 pages, size 5x7 inches, is printed on good 
quality heavy paper and contains thirty-seven chapters, 

The book is from the pen of a Hudson’s Bay Officer (Martin Hunter), 
who has had 40 years’ experience with the Hudson’s Bay Company— 
from 1863 to 1903. During that time he was stationed at different 
trading posts in Canada, Price, cloth bound, postpaid, 85c. 


W. J. TAYLOR Ltd., PUBLISHER Woodstock, Ont. 


A NEW PREMIUM OFFER 


An Opportunity to secure FREE a Beautiful Oil Painting 


We have the originals of the oil paintings executed by our cover design 
artist, F. V. Williams, during the past year and have decided to give our sub- 
scribers the opportunity of securing one of these FREE. Mr. Williams excells 
in reproductions of Big Game Hunting, Canoeing, Fishing, Camping, etc. and 
his cover designs reproduce with skill and fidelity Canadian outdoor life in its 
varied phases. 


Your Den’s Attractiveness May Be Greatly Enhanced by One of These 


The paintings are of generous proportions being 19 in. deep by 14 in. in 
width. The reproductions give a hint as to the coloring and quality of the 
work but no reproduction can of course compare with the original painting. 
The original of any one of the paintings which Mr. Williams has done for us as 
yell as the original of the May and subsequent covers may be procured 

y you 


For Twenty-Five New Subscriptions 


Look through your fyles for the past year and choose the design that 
appeals to you most. Then write us without delay of your selection and at 
the same time ask for sample copies and subscription blanks which will be sent 
you promptly. 

Address your application for copies and blanks to 


Premium Dept. | Rod and Gun in Canada Woodstock, Ont. 


ROD »!GUN 


IN: CA} 
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AUGUST, 1918 We... FIFTEEN CENTS 
See Se 


“Bill saw him comin’, red eyed, straight for ’em.”’ 


W. J. Taytor, Limirep, PuBLISHER, 


WoOoDSTOCK, ONTARIO 


THE HERCULES ROD. 


Westwood’s Patent Unbreakable Silk Bound Split Cane Rod, 9 feet, 5 
The Patent Dark Green Silk Binding adds greatly to its beauty, as well as increasing <e atcedetls some fifty per 
cent. This Rod has become a great favorite for Trout and Bass Fishing. 


Hercules Trout Rod, 9 feet, 50z.,each....... a : $20.00 
Hercules Bass Rod, with four Agate Rings, each... Ae See ang POD 
Expert Silk Bound, medium quality, made in Trout and Bass, each... 10.00 
Excell, Silk Bound, fair yuality, in Bass or Trout, each... oe ‘0 6.00 


THE UNEQUAL ROD. 
Westwood’s Patent Silk Bound Steel Rod, Trout, 10 feet. 


This Patent Dark Green Silk Binding protects this rod absolutely against rust, besides adding greatly to its strength ~ 
and beauty. 


Trout Rod, 10 feet, each... : Peecereorces 6). ol) 
Bass Rod, 5 to 9 feet, each Gaenarees 7.50 
Bait Casting Rod, 5 to 514 feet, with large German Silver Rings, each. hea 8.00 
do. do. with one Agate End Ring SE eLOTOD 
do. do. with Agate Butt and End Ring, each Aa ee “> 02500 
do. do. with all Agate Rings, each sdeceretcseen 4800 


THE BLAKE ROD. 
Highest Grade Split Cane Trout Rod, 9 tee 5 oz. 


$16.00 


d, each 
Trout Rod, eac 16.00 


Bass Rod, 8 feet, e: ach. 
For a first class Rod it cannot possi 


The ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD Co. Ltd. 
MANUFACTURERS, TORONTO 


bly be surpassed and is in great demand. 
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REMITTANCES should be made by P. O. or express money orders, bank checks or registered 
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ADVERTISING RATES and sample copies sent on application 


Communications on all topics pertaining to fiahing, canoeing, Schte the kennel, amateur 
Ss 


pootomphy and trapshooting will be welcomed and published if possi All communications must 
e accompanied by the name of the writer, not necessarily for Aer paal however. 
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| FISHING will make YOU strong 
Just as Bombing makes the Soldier strong 


The soldier prepares to fight at the front. He exercises until he is as strong as a bull. q 
You must prepare to fight just as hard in business and profession. You owe your 
country a strong body, a clear mind and a loyal heart. Fishing exercises the same 
muscles as bomb and grenade throwing. When you cast your bait away out where 
you have “seen signs of the enemy’? you have the same thrill that the soldier has 
when he hurls his bomb across ‘‘no-man’s land.” 


ee 9° 
TISTO. are famous all over the world because experienced 


fishermen know that they will be more successful 
Steel Fishing Rods and have more pleasure if they have a “Bristol” for 

/ each kind of fishing. Prices range from $3.50 to 
$25.00. You can buy them in 16,000 stores, orif your dealer is not anxious to serve you, 
you can buy from us byfmail at catalogue prices plus a. 3 per cent. War Tax. Send tor 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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Eat Fish 


noone SA 
and save meat and ae ‘ —— MEEK 
wheat. Catch your Se and'Blue Grass” 


own fish. Use 
“Bristol” Reds 
and Meek Reels. 
Grow healthy 
outdoors while 
you are saving 
food. 


_ REELS 


_fit companions for “Bristol’’ Rods. 
= Every Meek will last a lifetime. No 
watch could be built any more carefully. 
Ask any fisherman who is recognized in 
his locality as the most expert caster, 
and without a moment’s hesitation he 
will tell you that there is no other reel 
to compare with MEEK. Any sport- 
ing goods dealer who has fine trade, will 
tell you the same. Prices range from 
$7.50 up. 

Catalogue FREE—Send for it today 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


32 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


i Pacific Coast Branch 
| PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 


717 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE SKUNK AND DOLPHUS 


JANE DILWORTH 


T@NHE door of the little country 
a store opened and a half breed 

stepped inside. All eyes—and 
noses—turned instinctively in his dir- 
rection. He was short and fat but 
his usually jovial face wore no smile 
to-day. 

“Morning, Dolphus,”’ 
storekeeper, ““You look sick. 
wrong, drunk last night?” 

“Well mebbe I was a leetle dronk 
but I sobered up mighty queek. I 
keel a skonk.”’ he answered. 

_“T sort of expected you had been 

mixed up with a skunk. Funny 

how quick I am finding out things, 
guess I should have been a detective,” 
~ and he winked broadly at the two 
or three early customers whose par- 
cels he was wrapping. : 
“Want me to tell you “bout it?” 
asked Dolphus, treating the last 
remark with the contempt which it 
deserved. 
_ “Sure, fire ahead; only if you want 
to buy anything tell me _first— 
‘there’s no stopping you, once you 
“get started. You can stay over 
there by the door, I’d just a soon 
you didn’t come too close to the 
groceries.” 

“My ole Rosanna, she say ‘Get 
some bacon—dat cook queek on a 
bonfire; an’ some coffee an’ some 

_ -sugar—dat warm us up good; an’ 

some bread, an’ a bottle of dat green 
 pairfume he had ‘Ieng las’ Christmas 
: am 309 


said the 
What’s 


» 


: 


“Why do you want to cook bacon 


, oa bonfire, Dolphus, going to a 


ae 


picnic? And I thought 
made all your bread.’’ 

“Sure she does,’ said Dolphus, 
“but our stuff is all in de shanty ‘an’ 
we aint. I tell you now why we got 
out. Say,’ and a slow grin spread 
slowly over his round face making 
him look more natural—‘it seem 
kind of funny now, wasn’t funny 
*tall in de night. 

“You know my shanty down by de 
crick w’ere me and my old woman 
lives. I tell you, sair, dat’s one 
mighty fine place, snug an’ warm, 
an’ my ole Rosanna, she work hard 
an’ fix dat shanty up purty swell. 
She buy a new cook stove an’ a leetle 
rug an’ a gran’ new rockin’ chair. 
Dat’s a ver’ nice place to live—near 
de crick so Rosanna, she don’t have to 
go far to get the water an’ near 
nuff de bush so Rosanna she don’t 
have far to go for de wood. 

“Well I keep some cheekens. In 
de winter tam dose cheekens an 
awful lot of. bodder—dey haf be 
feed every day—an’ de water freeze— 
an’ dere’s lot of holes in de cheeken 
*ouse w’ere de skonks an’ de weasels 
get in an’ keel de cheekens. So one 
day I say to my ole woman, ‘“‘Rosanna 
I say, dose poor cheekéns awful cold 
"way out dere in de cheeken ’ouse all 
‘lone. Wot say if I feex up some 
nice leetle roosts in de shanty for 
dem? Huh? Rosanna she have 
quite a lot to say ’bout not wanting 
dose cheekens in de shanty wit’ her 
gran’ new rockin’ chair and leetle 
rug, but w’le she’s talkin’ I jest go 


Rosanna 
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: 
. 
_ out in de bush an’ cut me_ two, 
poles. 


tree 
W’en I come in Rosanna not 


3 

% spik to me ’tall so I put up two, 
i tree roosts in dat end of de shanty 
_were de rug an’ de rockin’ chair 
Dat night I bring 


ain’t. all de 


_ “Dere is, sair’ aa Dol d 
obligingly opened the window a couple _ 
of inches, “‘an’ ‘you'll hear *bout 
im right now. 

‘Well las’ night mebbe I was a~ 
leetle bit dronk but I manage get 


I 
“AN’ I HOLLER BACK: ROSANNA I WOULD KEEL DAT SKUNK IF HE WAS IN DE BED.” — 


cheekens in an’ put dem on de roosts 
an’ still Rosanna not spik to me— 
jest sit in her rockin’ chair an’ rock 
ver scornful- like. 

“Rosanna ver’ mad at me an’ de 
cheekens for wile, but she soon get 
used to dem an’ not scold so mooch 
*bout dem ’cept w’en dey go ’way 
from deir own end of de. shanty. 
“Tf one of dose dirty cheekens walk 
on dat rug I keel ’im’’ she say. And 
she t’row lots of tings at dem but 
never hit any. 

“We live purty peaceful dere, her 
an’ me an’ de cheekens, till las’ 
night. Now f guess I never hear de 
end of w’y did I bring dose cheekens 
into de shanty.” 

He heaved a long sigh but before 
he could resume his tale of woe, the 
storekeeper broke in with ‘‘Here hold 
on a minute, Dolphus, open that win- 
dow before you start again. Seems 
to me there’s a skunk somewhere in 
this story.” 


home a’right, only I guess I didn’t 
maneege get de door shut tight after I 
get in. i was ver sleepy an’ jest roll 
into bed an’ go ’sleep.. “Long “bout 
tree o'clock it was Rosanna shake 
me an’ w isper, scared-like, *“Dolphus, 
Dolphus, wake up, dere’s someone in 
de shanty.’ 

“Oh, go sleep, ole woman” I say 
“dere couldn’t be anyone in de shanty. 
Anyway dere’s not’ ing for dem to 
steal.” 

“Dere’s my new rug an? rockin’ 
chair” she say, “you got up w’en I 
tell you.” 

“S’pose you tink dey might steal 
de. cook stove too,” I grunt, but I 
get up to look ’cause I know she'll 


_keep on talkin’ an’ bodderin’ me till I 


do. 

“Sure nuff de cheekens was makin’ — 
an’ awful fuss, such a squawkin’ [| 
never did hear, an’ dere seemed to, 
be somet’ing ronnin’ roun’ under 
de roosts. . 


ae LT er oT ede 


ree ( 7 
“Light de candle, queek, Rosanna’”’ 


‘I say, “‘dere’s a weasel at de cheekens 


‘an’ I’m goin’ to keel “im.” So she 
get de light goin’ an’ wen de cheekens 
see de light dey all give a scrooch an’ 
jomp off de roosts. An’ I see some- 
Ving under de table as’ dere was 
Mr. Weasel but he had two white 
stripes down his back. Rosanna see 
him too an’ she squeal “Oh Dolphus, 
it’s a skonk, it’s a skonk, don’t keel 
it in here.”’ 

“Shut up Rosanna, I ain’t goin’ to 
keel ’im, I'll just open de door wide 
an’ mebbe he’ll ron out.” 

“So I begin to creep. ver’ quiet to 
de door—an’ I trip over dat leetle 
rug: Dat scare de skunk an’ he run 
behin’ de stove, I hurry to chase him 
out of dere ’cause it’s Rosanna’s new 
stove—an’ I fall over de rocker of 
dat gran’ new rockin’ chair. A rock- 
in’ chair ain’t a ver’ nice t’ing to 
fall over in bare legs so I get awful 
mad. 

“Now I will keel ’im, by dam,” I 
say, an’ though Rosanna keep _ hol- 
lJerin’ at me not to, I reach in de 
corner for my gun. Rosanna cover 
up her head but she keep on yellin’ 
under the bed clothes. An’ I fin’ 
my gun, I aim at de skonk but de 
candle flicker just den an’ I shoot 
a hole clean t’rough de barrel of 
swill we keep warm by de stove all 
de tam for de pigs. It was full, too, 
I guess it ain’t now. Dat make me 
mad some more, so I grab de gun an’ 
start out to club de skonk wit? it. 

‘Rosanna shout again, ‘Dolphus, 
Dolphus, don’t keel de skonk in de 
shanty.’ 

“And I holler back, ‘Rosanna I 
would keel dat skonk if he was in de 
bed,’ and I chase him. 

_“He ron roun’ an’ roun’ I ron after 
him, an’ de cheekens get between my 
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feet, an’ I fall over dat leetle rug 
again an’ de rockin chair t’ree, four 
tams. I just guess I was mad. 
Rosanna say I swore a lot of words 
she never heard before. 

“Well I keeled de skonk, an’ soon 
as I did I began to wish Id let *im 
stay live. We just grab our clothes 
an’ jump for de door; we got dressed 
outside an’ stayed dere de res’ of de 
night. Too bad skonks is so easily 
offended, if he had just gone out 
quiet by de crack he came in by 
dere wouldn’t have been no fuss ’tall. 
Rosanna she say it’s my fault for 
leavin’ de door open, I say it’s her 
fault—if she hadn’t woke me up dere 
would never have been no argument 
wit’ dat skonk ’tall. 

“Now, Boss, if you’ve got dose 
parcels ready I'll get back to Rosanna ~ 
an’ we'll have some breakfast. “Wot! 
seventy-five cents for dis green pair-’ 
fume. Well I guess it’s worth it, Pll 
try it anyway, here goes ” and 
he pulled out the stopper and emptied 
half the contents of the bottle on his 
manly bosom.” 

“There was a precipitous move- 
ment towards the door and everyone 
seemed to arrive there at once. Z 

“You darn breed,’’- gasped the 
storekeeper; “‘get your filthy carcass 
out of here; smelling up my store so 
I won’t have a customer for a week. 
Git, I tell you.” 

With an air of resignation, Dolphus 
went to the door and stepped out 
into the sunshine. Then he held the 


green bottle up to the light and 
patted it lovingly. 

“Guess I’ll keep de rest for Rosan- 
na,” he said, “‘She’ needs it most as 
bad as I did.” 

And with a satisfied smile he started 
happily homeward. 


A WET BREAKFAST ON A DRY 


STUMP 


MARLOW A. SHAW 


S a canoeist, I relate this incident, 

trivial and all asit outwardly is (to 

the old camper a revelation, also, 1 
am sure, of my ignorance in wood- 
craft), partly because of the influ- 
ence it has had on myself and partly 
because I like to think that Champ- 
lain had a similar experience in the 
identical region. For that matter, 
what man, roughing it in the open, 
has not known the hke? 

When Champlain made that ven- 
ture by canoe the first time from 
Quebec to Lake Huron, “‘the fright- 
ful barren regions’, from half way 
up the Ottawa to the mouth of the 
French, lay weightily enough upon 
his spirit. Two things kept him 
from thinking the w hole a God- 
forsaken place. He saw even here 
“poor savages” (my quotations are 
from his diary) “‘provided with fish 
from the lake and game from the 
woods”. They had, then, the neces- 
saries of life. But hesaw more than 
this. “There are along the rivers a 
great quantity of blueberries . . . . 
and a great many raspberries and 
other small fruit, and in such quan- 
tities that it is wonderful.” So that 
_ after all “God was in these frightful 


desert regions,” giving to the “‘poor 
savages” not only necessaries but 
even “refreshment in season”— a 
sort of luxury thrown in. 

More yet. As if to ram the truth 
home, the experience touched him 


closer still. On the French (he speaks 
of it there, though it may actually 
have. been earlier), where the country 
was “‘still more Giles than that 
before it, for he did not see. along 
the river ten acres of tillable land,” 
his own stock ef provisions, through 
the early extravagance of his Indians, 
began to fail, and ‘‘the blueberries 
and raspberries helped us a_ great 
deal; otherwise we should have been 
in danger of want.” It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that if Champlain 
had not done so before, he would 
now, not by any dead heave, but by 


an easy slip, come back again tofaith. 
Suddenly and sanely, to a -half- 
starved man, even a patch of blue- 
berries may become the symbol of 
an astonishing beneficence .. . 

Three hundred years after Champ- 
lain, almost to the very month, I 
was in the Lake-Nipissing andFrench- 
River country voyaging by canoe 
simply and solely for fun. I had 
got the length of the Five-Mile 
Rapids on the French, and for my 
sin against the laws of voyaging, 
which for me enact that aman shall 
begin at four o’clock to look for a 
place to camp and that he shall 
set up immediately upon finding one, 
I was forced at sunset to stop ata 
hit-or-miss spot where the river took 
a quick turn and set off'down a 
tumbling rapid. 

As a mere site, a more unattractive 
place one could scarcely fancy. - Riv- 
ermen earlier in the year must have 
been there by the dozens and for 
weeks. The little clearing in the 
spruce wood up the high bank was 
covered with their debris; and had 
not the sun been set, I should have 
been tempted to risk a camping 
place farther on. As it was, while 
my companion got supper, | 
carried the duffle a couple of hundred 
yards beyond the clearing up an old 
logging road and slung the tent 
between two trees by its side. Un- 
handy enough; but it had the fra- 
grance of the woods; and the unin- 
viting, messy place I had left at the 
landing gave it the attractiveness 
of clean “quarters ina city after the 
slums. The very moment I stepped 
on the logging road, too, an odd 
shoot of pleasure ran through me, 
the origin of which I could not dis- 
cover—like the partial fulfilment of 
an old forgotten happiness of the 
imagination. 

The weather didnot seem settled: _ 
and when things were all squared 4 
away for the night, I had just time 
to look at the rapid. The waite | 


1 ages 


a 


“a 


part was very swift and tumbly; the 
‘noise frightening enough; and in two 
minds about risking a.run next day 
at ail, I walked back through the 


rapid-touched silence into the woods’ 


or = 
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half shivered in the raw, wet weather, 
it came in on me that I was not ina 
pine forest at all, but in a spruce, and 
that spruce wood did not fire easily. 
If ever I wanted pine it was at that 


A POOR SAVAGE 


gloom ef the logging road and went 
to sleep. 

When I awoke it was morning. 
The usual faint lemon light of it 
through the tent opening was intense 
almost. yellow. I wondered why. 
Then I saw it was raining. My day 
to cook too; and I was searcely up- 
right from my sleeping before I had 
nunger. Out on the logging road, 
I had a momentary feeling, like the 
previous night’s. that I ought to 
remember something fitting and plea- 
sant. Only a moment. Full upon 
me was the staring fact that every- 
thing was soaked withtherain of hours 
and that although it was but late 
August, the air in that northern 
country was penetratingly cold. 

I was not altogether a novice in the 
woods. I knew that birch bark 
would take fire fiercely, wet or dry, 
that certain soft woods dry were 
easily flammable, and especially that 
hidden in a decayed pine stump 
there waspitchy stuffwith which one 
could defy rain. Down the logging 
road that morning, though, as I 


moment. All around the lttle clear- 
ing I trailed, in a partial lull of the 
storm, and on into the edge of the 
woods, looking for it. There wasn’t 
any; and the only birch tree I could 
find was small, sickly, and stunted. 

With bark from this I coaxed a 
flame to some spruce splinters out of 
the heart of a log. It was a feeble 
thing, and laid but a delicate and 
halting hold on a tiny area of my 
kindling. I watched it—those tense 
moments when it’s nip and tuck 
between going and out; but a splash 
of new rain beginning at that time 
killed the thing dead. A thread or 
two of smoke went up fcr a moment 
and it too passed away. 


“Tits little smoke in pallid morning 
died.” 

In a kind ef defiant 
changed the immortal line. 

I do not know why but it came in 
on me as I looked at the dead-out 
fire, that it seemed a pitiful thing in 
a way—that little clutter of sticks 
under the big and indifferent rain. 


humer, I 
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There they were, white almost like 
paper in the wet, except where on 
each the blaze had made a blotch of 
black ringed with brown. This was 
blacker and browner now; but so 
hopeless had been my fire, that a 
single thin shaving from each would 
have taken every sign of it away. I 
was to be hard put to it for a hot 
breakfast. 

If the whole place had been unat- 
tractive in the twilight of the evening 
before, it was utterly repulsive to my 
downecast spirit now in the rain of 
the slow-coming day. It was all 
such a beastly litter there under the 
near gray sky. A pair of thick old 
trousers hung sopping from a log not 
twenty feet off; and below them, half 
buried in the summer’s grass, blowsy 
red stockings. The remnants of 
hay looked black and half rotten; 
the tumbled-about spruce logs were 
all rain-soaked; and from the far 
side of the clearing there popped up 
an empty box with the staring letters 
Canada First glistening in the wet. 

“To the devil with Canada,” I 
said, ‘‘if this is the kind of weather it 
keeps’; and that very moment, I 
heard for the first time that morning 
the noise of the rapid. It was dull 
and ominous; “never can run the 
thing,” I thought. 

I found myself a grouchy knocker. 
The “frightful barren region” didn’t 
need rain anyhow. If there was 
anyone running the business, I could 
not see that he had cocked other than 
a malignant eye on my partner and 
me. Here we were, twelve days out, 
and already on seven of them it had 
rained. It was an outrage verging 
on the ridiculous. One with the 
least insight into human nature would 
have known that what we two 
temporary savages wanted at that 
time was breakfast—‘“‘hot, well cook- 
ed, and plenty of it, b’gosh!’’—and 
here I was, the cook, in a pouring 
rain and no prospect even of a fire. 

I know that all this went through 
my mind and was a true expression 
of one part of me. But there was 
another part and I think it had set 
my face to a look that said 
all fight was not out of me yet. I 
sat down on a log, took from the 
inside of my oilskin a tin box, and 
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began zealously to grease my shoe- 
packs; and when that job was dene I 
got my axe—a tiny, hunter’s one— 
and began again to search in the 
forest for wood, something dry and 
flammable. “If I only had a pine 
stump! My kingdom for a_pitch- 
pine stump!” I kept thinking up 
the logging road (What am] trying to 
remember about a logging road?) 
in the persistent rain, glad of the 
grease on my packs as I sloshed 
along. There was not the sign of 
one in answer to my wish; nothing 
on either side of the way but myriad, 
slim spruce boles, and the sound of 
rain on me, on the foliage of the road, 
and on the woods areund. 
_ Ten or fifteen minutes inland and 
just off the road, I gave up, and stood 
a minute at the turning. In a kind 
of desperation, I drove the axe 
backwards into a little spruce stump. 
It was probably a foot and a half 
high and eight or nine inches thick, 
all covered with brown punk. I 
tell you it was a mere random 
shot from which I expected nothing; 
I tnought my axe would go through 
it as througn a puff ball; but behold, 
there came off a sliver, dry, sound, and 
literally brown with gum! 

The punk must have been nearly 
an inch and a half thick, a wrapping 
against the rain of decades. I do 
not know whether the roots of the 
thing went far into the ground or 
whether they had long ago gone to 
punk and earth again. I forget. [I 
was in too big a hurry for cocl exam- 
ination; but I do not now remember 
that it was much trouble to gather 
every speck of it and start off down 
the old woods road. 

Glory be! that was a find of a wet 
morning. I wanted to shout. And 
indeed I did; for at that moment a 
piece of song got into my mind—the 
very thing that had been trying to 
get through from the moment I 
carried the duffle up the road the 
night before. And so uproarously 
enough I called out, “Robin down 
the logging road—’ but there I 
stuck; for I remembered no more. 
Nor could I all the rest of the way 
down until I came to the edge of the 
clearing where there stared out_at me 
first thing the box labelled Canada 
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and with that the whole of my 


e ran free and oy an me. 


a): \ver 
o It was all absurd, I admit; but I 
ave come to think that sheer non- 
ense in some form or other always 
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there was that in me which could 
have poured itself out in gratitude. 
For I was simple enough to keep on 
thinking that someone had wrapped 
the punk about the spruce stump 


s TWO TEMPORARY SAVAGES 
accompanies simple gladness; at year by year, sealed gum in the 
any rate, hugging the bits heart’s pores of it, and “kept it dry 


of stump like a weapon of defense, I 
flung my song into the rain’s face 
that morning by thespruce forest, 
and to the lilt of it marking time, 
‘sweet time’, went lightfooted across 
the clearing :— 


‘Robin down the logging road whistles 
‘Come to me!’ 

Spring has found the maple grove the 
sap is running free; 

All the winds of Canada 
ploughing rain. 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and 
kiss your love again’ . . eee. 


In the gray of that rainy morning 
there was something extraordinarily 
heartening about the flames of fire. 
The root lighted almost from the 
match. Rain could not put the 
7 flames out. And as I saw them 
X swallowing the rain drops and 
licking heat into the pails and com- 
fort into myself, and when later the 
smell of coffee and bacon wasall about, 


call the 


and sound for me to make breakfast 
with in the rainy woods. 

And because my miraculous find hae 
changed me, my world had also 
changed. The gray colorless horizon 
of it.a half hour before took on a 
brave hue. The trousers and stock- 
ings were soppier than ever; but the 
fun of it was now, I could see a 
Frenchman in them ride logs on the 
spring-flooded river and shout for 
the very joy of his peril. And as 
for the bit of old hay, it began to call 
up green fields; and I smelled clover 
in the meadows of a kindlier region 
beyond the Mississippi. 

And so you may guess. that after 
breakfast—with appetite imperious 
an unshamed we ate it, standing in 
the rain—when the rapid sent its 
sound to my ears again, [ knew [| 
should risk it. The stuff was got 
into the canoe; strung with the fun 
of danger, we were sucked into the 
wnite tumble and the noise.. 
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THE TRACES. 


JEAN STEVENSON 


RANDPA chuckled as he pared 
G the potatoes. He always pared 

the potatoes, and picked out the 
little ones first, but paring little 
potatoes should not make him 
chuckle so I looked up in surprise. 

“Now, Grandpa,” I said, “you’ve 
got a joke.” 

“T was thinking,’ he answered, 
turning his mild blue eyes rem- 
iniscently upon me, “‘of this time 
eighteen years ago._ They all said 
I ran away, and I suppose I did.” 

“If going off against everybody’s 
wishes,’ chirruped Grandma, “and: 
leaving the whole summer’s work 
on the farm for me and the children 
to do, were running away, you 
certainly ran away. The wildcats 
sat caterwauling on the fences that 
summer, and hung from the boughs 
of the trees. We might all have 
been torn to pieces. They knew 
Grandpa was away, all right.” 

“We were living in Prince Albert 
then,’ Grandpa resumed, “‘and I 
got the gold fever. It was the second 
year after the Yukon stampede, 
and big stories were coming our way.” 

“Humph!” said Grandma. 

“T had to go,” sighed Grandpa, 
“T saw that yellow gold shining 
night and day, and beckoning me 
on. A bag of beans and a blanket— 
flapjacks, and the long trail for me! 
That kept crooning itself over and 
over. I guess I was crazy.” 

“I guess you were,” said Grandma. 

“Yes, and it was only the thought 
of my feet under your table, and 
one of your deep apple pies in front 
of me again, that gave me strength 
to hike back again and haul my 
beans.” 

“That bump of firmness had some- 
thing to do withit,’’ Grandma replied, 
looking at me. “A phrenologist said 
once that I might as well try to stop 
a glacier as to try to stop him when 
his mind was made up, and it’s so. 
I’ve found this out, too. (Here she 
dropped her voice to a whisper). 


When an old man’s mind is made up, 
you might as well try to reason with 
the devil.” 
*““Mother!’? gasped Grandpa. 

“Well,” he resumed, “‘it was eighteen 
years ago today, on the first of April, 
that I started off. I would have 
gone sooner, but the winter didn’t 
break up until then. There were nine 
of us in the bunch, and we went in 
wagons as far as Green Lake. We 
had three boats with us and seven 
tons of provisions—rolled oats, flour, 
bacon, beans, rice, dried apples, tea 
sugar, and some other stuff. It 
took us éight or nine days to get to 
Green Lake, then we freighted the 
wagons back and took to the boats. 
We waited at the lake a week while 
we made sails for the boats and got 
the stuff aboard, then crossed the 
lake to Beaver River, went down 
stream and found twenty miles of 
rapids, which we had to run as well 
as we could. Beaver River empties 
into Ile a la Crosse lake, a large body 
of water, there we found a Catholic 
mission, and about two hundred 
canoes which had brought a large 
body of Indians for religious instruc- 
tion. They were mostly Beaver 
River and Dog Rib Indians. We 
stayed here three days, then crossed 
the lake and went down the Narrows 
into Clear Lake. Here we _ should 
have crossed a little corner. to the 
Narrows into Little Buffalo» Lake, 
but we went to the right of an island, 
instead of the left, and were in Clear 
Lake a whole week trying to find 
our way out. We got to the top 
of the lake, and if we had gone through 
the Narrows we were ‘heading for, 
we would have got into the Lake of a 
Thousand Islands, and would never 
have found our way out. We had 
a nasty week of it, for it was very 
hot, and the flies were awful, sand 
flies and all kinds of flies. The lake 
was full of beautiful little islands, 
though, and we caught lots of fine 
big fish—white fish, salmon, pickerel, 
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% top of the lake, just as we were 
_ heading for the Narrows into the 
_ Lake of a Thousand Islands, we met 
about a dozen Beaver River Indians 
in two canoes, and they told us where 
we were, coming all the way back 
with us to show us the Narrows 
3 
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- into Little Buffalo Lake. The chan- 
nel was very small, and I don’t 
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“suppose we would have realized it 
was the place even if we had seen it 
by oifrselves. From Little Buffalo 
Lake we went to Big Buffalo Lake, 
but had to lay off at Little Buffalo 
Lake for two days, as it was too 
stormy to navigate. We took a 
guide into Big Buffalo Lake, for 
we had lost enough time moseying 
around. I must say before I go 
on that Little Buffalo Lake is always 
rough and Big Buffalo Lake is always 
smooth. We went from Big Buffalo 
Lake to Melthy Lake, then down 
- Melthy River to its head, which 

brought us to the Twelve-Mile Por- 
_ tage, which is called the Heighth of 
% Land. From here all the waters 
- run to the Arctic, instead of to the 

‘Hudson Bay, and the current is 
very heavy. By this time there 
were twenty of us in the crowd, and 
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we made wheels on rough axles to 
take our boats across to Clear Water 
River. The provisions had to go in 
wagons, and so many gold-seekers 
were ahead of us that we had to 
wait over three weeks to’get our 
turn. The wagons finally: had to 
help with the boats, too,:astit was 
too steep a climb for us to drag the 
heavy boats. Across the Heighth 
of Land we saw the graves of the 
Indians who had raced themselves 
to death some years before. They 
were carrying their packs across 
the portage, each pack weighing 
The leader was 
the best man, and they all wanted 
to outdo the leader. It was a very 
hot day, and they raced every step 
of that twelve miles with their heavy 
packs strapped to them. No one 
could stop them. When they got 
across they were so surfeited that 
one after the other sat down just as 
a person would sit in a row boat. 
They leant forward, arms akimbo, 
and swayed back and forth rowing 
an ‘imaginary boat, then dropped 
over dead. Eighteen were buried 
one day and twelve the next, and 
there were the two graves, mon- 
uments of folly. At last, after much 
hindrance, we got into Clear Water 
River, flowing down into the Arctic. 
Our guide took us down as far as 
White .Mud Rapids. We had _ to 
get the boats ashore here and portage 
to the foot of the rapids. We follow- 
ed Clear Water River to Fort Me- 
Murray, where the Athabasca joins 
Clear Water, then down Athabasca 
River to Lake Athabasca, a good 
stong current helping us along. A- 
cross Lake Athabasca we went to 
Fort Chippewyan, where I posted 
letters home. The Mounted Police 
brought them down to the nearest 
post-office. We crossed Lake Atha- 
basca and went down Little River 
to the mouth of Peace River. This 
was the furthest north we got. We 
had to realize, when we arrived here, 
that we could go no further,-for the 
winter was on us again. It was 
November. “I’ve got a home,” I 
kept saying to myself, “I’ve got a 
home to go to.”’ Some of the men 
hadn’t. We went four hundred miles 
up Peace River to Vermilion, a Hud- 
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son Bay post, and here we stayed 
three weeks. Some of the men stayed 
all winter. Seven of us went on 
up to Peace River Crossing, which 
was seven hundred and fifty miles 
from the mouth of the river, and let 
me tell you, there wasn’t an inch 
of the way that I hadn’t enjoyed. 
Three hundred miles up Peace River 
we struck the huge ossified turtles, 
and for a hundred miles further 
they were sticking up in the banks 
to a height of thirty or forty feet. 
Slides had come down and washed 
the mud away, and there they were 


on the ground, huge petrified creat 


tures, shaped like peeled oranges. 
There was a double row of dots to 
divide the sections, and the grooves 
were half an inch deep. There was 
a big ring around the middle of each, 
making a deep depression, as though 
an opening there had been possible. 


Some had been broken in a fall, and 


the inside was like blue, fine-grained 
oil-stone. They could be put to 
some use, I am sure. 

“Three hundred and sixty miles 
from the mouth of the river we came 
to a face of gypsum, from which 
plaster of paris is made. This ran 
along for eight or ten miles, near 
to the Hudson Bay post. Then you 
pass sulphur springs coming out of 
the bank, and think you are nearing 
the home of the Old Harry, judging 
by the smell. 

“Thirty miles before we reached 
Fort McMurray, where Clear Water 
joins up with the Athabasca, we saw 
black oil, slathers of it, coming out 
of the banks and oozing down into 
the water. Jove! how we wished 
we had all that country harnessed 
to a railroad, and deeds of the land 
in our pockets. We didn’t want 
much, I tell you. 

“We passed some rapids, too, 
but in the spring floods, we hardly 
knew we were going over them. 
We had trekked the boats all the 
way up the river except when we 
got a wind so we could use the sails. 
The loads were too heavy to make 
headway upstream with oars, but 
we could trek as fast as two men 
could walk. 

At Peace River Crossing we had 
to go ninety miles overland to Lesser 
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Slave Lake. We were going back 
overland, for the freeze-up had come. 
There was a boy with a wagon at 
Peace River Crossing, and he took 
our stuff to Lesser Slave Lake. We 
walked. The others in the bunch got 
a pony and two dogs, but I couldn’t 
get anything, and they couldn’t 
take my stuff or me. I was one 
too many, so I had to take care of 
myself. I bought a sled and walked. 
In other words, I ‘paddled my own 
canoe.”’ Where Peace River crossing 
is now there was only one log house 
then, and it was only being built. 
It isquite a place now. From Lesser 
Slave Lake to Athabasca River it 
took me eighteen days as near as 
I can tell. I marked down the days, 
but was so played out some nights 
that I left some out. From Lesser 
Slave Lake to Athabasca River I 
did not see a soul, but at Pembina 
River there was a settlement of 
half-breeds. I looked at their lodges, 
and said to myself again “I have a 
home.” We had walked and pulled 
boats three thousand miles, the com- 
pany of us. Now I was going back 
alone, and hadn’t even a gun. Going 
overland may sound easy, but when 
the whole country is like going up 
and down the roofs of houses, and 
you have a loaded sled like a Nemesis 
dragging behind you up hill and 
down, up hill and down, it takes 
some star in the distance to lure you 
on. At night I lay down in the snow 
to sleep, and in the daytime,pulled 
my toboggan up and down again. 
Once I met a winded coyote, and 
soon afterward a mountain lion. 
He was only ten feet from me, but 
he just looked at me and I looked 
at him, and he went on. He was 
after the coyote. After that I met 
one Indian, and on the four hundred 
miles overland from Lesser Slave 
Lake to Edmonton I never met 
another soul. 

“Then you really had no hair- 
breadth escapes?’ I asked, disa- 
pointed, ‘‘none except the mountain 
lion?” 

‘“Humph!”’ Grandpa muttered and 
looked at Grandma. “One place 
nearly saw my finish.” 

“What was that?” il 


“White Mud Rapid. When we 
eft Fort McMurray and struck Clear 
Water River, we went down with 
the guide until we were clear of 
White Mud Rapid. I say ‘clear’ 
of it, but the clearing took longer 
- than the telling, for we were the 
last boat, and got stuck on a big 
rock in the middle of the river, at 
the entrance to the rapids. The 
river here takes a sweep of half a 
mile, sleping like the roof of a house 
_ then drops sheer sixty feet, takes 
2 another slope and drops tnirty feet 
_slepes again and drops forty feet. 
Jt is an awful rush of water, and 
_. there we were, helpless, our boat 
stuck fast on a large, smooth rock. 
“The other boats were tied at the 
shore, and all saw our danger. eWe 
had missed the proper channel and 
now if we were swept off the rock 
would go to our doom. The men on 
-the shore threw a cod line, but it 
fell short. They threw- again, but 
the rope would not reach. Then 
‘we thought of the cod line in our 
boat, and threw it to meet the other 
line as it came curling out, but they 
both fell wide. We had hoped they 
would tangle and hold, but time 
after time we hurled line to line, only 
mito. say “No use.’ But when .a 
‘man’s life is at stake he does not lie 
down to wait for death, especially 
if he is an Engiishman, and we hurled 
and drew in and hurled again, until 
we had been working for an hour. 
It was no use, we said, but we tried 
again. Then the ropes touched, 
twisted, snarled, held tight. A big 
rope was tied on and we were drawn 
slowly off the rock. The current 
swept us down, but the ropes held. 
We could feel the water pulilng on 
the boat, drawing us down into the 
rapids, as though strong giant hands 
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were having a silent tug of war for 
the direction of the boat’s passage. 
But the rope led us slowly, surely, 
in toward the shore. When we step- 
ped out onto the bank I cut down a 
tree and threw it into the stream. 
In an instant it had swept down the 
slopé and over the drop. Nothing 
was to be seen but splinters. I 
shuddered then, and it seemed as 
though icy fingers were drawn down 
my back, for I imagined myself 
in the place of that young sapling.” 

Here I looked at Grandma. She 
was staring at Grandpa with wide, 
horrified eyes. ‘You never told me 
that,’ she said. 


“They are terrible rapids,’ Grand- 
pa shuddered, “more like a cataract, 
and the falls roar like Niagara. But 
I got back,”? he remembered brightly. 
At Edmonton I took the train for 
Prince Albert, spent one night at 
Calgary and one at Regina, and got 
home Christmas eve.” 

“Just in time for plum pudding,” 
said Grandma, ‘and you should 
have seen him eat. He had been 
living on flapjacks for-months, and 
chewing .dry beans to save time, 
and I thought he should eat care- 
fully, but I couldn’t stop him. He 
ate nearly everything we had in the 
house.” 

“And 
Grandpa. 

“Of course not,” said Grandma, 
“and you never ran away again,” 


it didn’t hurt me,” said 


Author’s Note: The ‘miles’ in 
this story were “Hudson Bay miles,” 
which were longer than our present 
miles. The overland route Grandpa 
took coming back was a succession 
of hills “steeper than the roof of a 
house.” 
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214th St. to 207th and the 

lady from 225 West 214th on 
her way over to the row of 
shops along 207th and 10th Avenue 
had lots of time to think over. her 
prospective purchases before her ar- 
rival at the place of barter and trade. 


It was a bit foggy, and the weather 
brought back memories of the long 
ago. This white-haired, gentle old 
lady had crossed the continent just 
for a visit to those dear to her whom 
she had not seen for five years. The 
country, to uphold its honor, had 
joined the Allies in the big world 
struggle for liberty. The household 
she had come to visit in one city 
had become upset and they had all 
come to New York. The terrific 
heat had been almost too much for 
her and now under the handicap of 
assisting to reconstruct a new home 
she was doing the marketing. Born 
and brought up on the Atlantic 
coast, she had spent the past twenty 
years in the milder climate of the 
Pacific coast cities. New York did 
seem like being nearer her native 
New Brunswick, and for that reason 
she was trying to like it, for at home 
she knew the younger folks were too 
busy hustling to have time to con- 
sider her likes and dislikes. 

Arrived at the market, whew! 
prices were high. One dollar and 
twenty-five cents for a peck of 


[ was seven long blocks from 


potatoes! Codfish was twenty cents 
a pound, haddock eighteen, ““Sword- 
fish steak, madam, fourteen cents a 
pound, just in this morning, fine 
fish. How much did you say?” The 
other shoppers were buying it and- 
she took what she thought was 
right. It looked good, and it was 
the most reasonable thing in sight. 

That evening at supper, has 
everybody liked the swordfish and 
although it was a trifle rich, it was 
pronounced “great,” and—it brought 
back memories. é * 
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It sure had been some months for 
fog. . The main island—Grand Man- 
an—had been visible to the light- 
keeper and crew on Gannet Rock 
Light, just six days out of the 
thirty-one, and this morning was 
thicker than ever. The boont and 
crash of the signal bombs every 
twenty minutes was ‘the only sound 
to break the monotony of the mur- 
murs of the sea as the tide ebbed and 
flowed. It had been foggy so long 
that a green moss had formed in 
places on the otherwise dry rocks, 
caused by the moisture that never 
had a chance to dry out. 

The keeper and the assistant sat 
facing one another at the breakfast 
table. They ate in silence. It was 
two weeks since the mail and water 
boat had been there and she was now 
due, but they both knew there was_ 


little chance of ol Cap’n Bill a 
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any chances while it was thick 


weather unless the breeze moderated, 
at any rate. 


“Time to fire again,’ the assistant 
announced, going to the window 
where the batteries stood in place 
with the wires leading through the 
sash above. He brought the ends of 
the wires down and holding one on 
‘the centre connection he touched the 
other at the side. There was a 
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“We'll have to get the old pump 
horn out and answer that fellow” 
and they both made for’ out of 
doors. From the platform about 
the station the blanket of fog was 
complete. You could not see one 
hundred yards off shore in any 


resounding crash outside and~ the 
assistant came back to his interrupted 
breakfast. 

“What was that?’ the keeper 
asked suddenly, a heavy cup half 
full of very. ‘able’ tea poised in the 
air. He set the cup back in its 


Saucer and both he and the assist- 


ant listened intently. 


“Pho-o-0-0-0-0.”” There it was 


direction. <A light south-west breeze 
was blowing but there was no sea to 
speak of, nothing to warn the un- 
suspecting craft, whatever it was, of 
the nearness of the gloomy rock 
thrusting its head out of the water 
here like a gray snake awaiting a 
chance to strike. 

““Pho-o0-0-0-0-0-0 came the call 
again. The assistant, red in the 
face and puffing like a_ porpoise 
appeared at the far end of the plat- 
form half-carrying, half dragging the 
unweildy pump horn. 

“That fellow’s a lot closer this 
time, “bout half a mile off there to 
the westward I imagine. He don’t 
know where he is and he’s travelling 
slow. Get her goin’ ’—referring to 
the pump horn—‘‘as soon as you 
can or he'll be bumping some of 
those rocks in spite of us.” 

The pump horn was in position in 
less time than it takes to tell and in 
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a few seconds as the handle rose and 
fell there was a steady roar from 
its brass throat. The stranger in 
the fog snswered, and presently it 
was “‘‘firing time’ again. The horn 
was given a rest, the warning gun 
fired and five minutes later one of 
the unexpected liftings of the fog 
took place and three hundred yards 
or thereabouts to the westward of 
the “‘Rock’’? was revealed a staunch 
bit of a schooner of some 80 or 90 
tons just coming up in the wind. 
The keeper examining her decks 
through his telescope remarked: 

“They're going to anchor, guess 
they re comin’ ashore” and then after a 
long pause— ‘‘she must be a trawler 
judging by the number of dories she 
carries.” 

Like a big seabird coming to rest 
and folding its wings the sails dis- 
appeared and the little craft swung 
her nose up to the wind, dipping 
sracefully to the long Atlantic swell 
that swung across the ebb tide eddy 
of the Rock. Presently a dory was 
lowered overside and three men 
tumbled in, two taking the. oars, 
while a third sat in the stern, leaving 
several others standing on the deck 
looking after them. ‘The two on the 
Station walked to the landing or 
boat-deck and signified by signs 
where the strangers were to land 
and in five minutes more the dory 
was in the “gulch.” Quick eager 
hands hooked the dory onto the 
waiting falls and the three occupants 
scrambling up the ladders assisted in 
hoisting her a few inches clear of the 
water. The tide was on the ebb so 
she was safe at any rate. 

I’m Cap’n Calder, Mr. Kent, I’ve 
heard of yeu before, you see. This 
is my brother John, and this is Bill 
Smith, best little sword fisherman 
you ever saw.” Everybody laughed 
and Bill got very red in the face. 

“You see, Bill here, had a bit of ex- 
citement with a big fellow yesterday 
and we came ashore to see if you 
could loan us a bit of tobacco to quiet 
his nerves.” 

“Sure, rub it in,” retorted Bill. 
“Say, skipper, I’m sorry you wasn’t 
in that dory yesterday. Id give all 
this trip’s pay to have seen you stop 
him with a sheath knife.” 
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“Oh you did very well, Yes, yes. 


I’ll admit that, judging by the hole 


that fellow put in the dory. You 
did d—d fine, I’ll say, to get out 
without having to swim for it.” 

This was all Chinese to the two 
lighthouse men and, they asked for 
more information, and finally the 
fellows from the schooner invited 
them aboard. The fog had lifted to 
a distance of some four miles which 
did away with the necessity of the 
twenty minute gun and the five 
men—the fishermen with their prec- 
ious supply of tobacco—started for 
the schooner. 

“Tell you what Ill do” remarked 
Captain Calder. Ill give you some 
swordfish steaks. Ever try one?” 


“Well they think they’re great 
in New York. hat’s why we're 
here and yesterday Bill there, got 
hold of a tough one. He and his 
pardner went out to pick up a keg 
that a big fish had been towing round 
for an hour—he’d been harpooned 
from the schooner. Well, they pick- 
ed up the keg and this old boy 
turned on them. Bill saw him com- 
in’ red-eyed, straight for “em. He 
yelled to his pardner to back water 
and he threw the keg overboard but 
the swordfish came right along like a 
bat out o’ H He struck the 
dory—the boat’s there on deck, you'll 
see it. Nearly threw Bill overboard 
but he somehow could not withdraw 
his weapon in time. Bill got hold 
of the lance and killed him and they 
came alongside just as they'd finished 
the fight, all in a tangle. Say, talk 
about sport. I’d like to see some of 
those ‘real’ sportsmen get one of 
these here ‘spike mackerel” on a 
line. They'd think they'd never seen 
real sport before. Ill guarantee’’em 
that. For a real down fightin’ fish 
I’ll recommend these here critters. 
Why say, they fight like they'd 
always had a grudge agin ye and was 
out to settle it.” 

Arrived-alongside, the five scrambl- 
ed aboard apd spent an interesting 
hour while the fisherman described 
their various adventures and the 
lighthouse men gazed in wonder at 
the dory with the smashed planking. 


It was hard to realize that“a=iishwes 
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could smash the seasoned planking of 
a boat like this big dory, but here 
was the evidencee at first hand. Bill 
rowed the visitors ashore and they 
carried with them a choice selection 
of swordfish steaks. 


As the quiet little mother gazed 
across the table that evening down 
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in New York, at the smiling faces and 
listened to their comments on the 
swordfish steak, she could not help 
but think of one other day a_ good 
many years ago ‘way down in the 
Bay of Fundy when she had come 
down to the noon day meal and 
tasted swordfish steak fresh from the 
water. : 


FISHING 


AND HUNTING ON THE 


LISCOMB RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA 
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ome of the readers of the Rod 
S and Gun willno doubt, recall an 

article that was printed in this 
magazine some time ago, concerning 
the organization of a Club in Pictou 
County, N. S., called the Trenton 
Rod and Gun Club. It might be 
interesting to some of the readers to 
know that we still exist and are pro- 
gressing rapidly in all the lines of 
sport, indoors as well as outdoors, 
but. the outdoor sport is the more 
interesting to the most of us. I will 
try and give you some idea of our 
good luck during our first year. 
In the first place, we had _ several 
large camps built in different local- 
ities, where moose hunting and fish- 
ing could both be indulged in. We 
had our first camp built on the 
banks of the Liscomb River, Guys- 
boro County, some twelve miles back 
in the heart of the virgin forest at a 
spot where it would be handy, sev- 
eral large lakes and all the sur- 
rounding country, anideal place for 
‘hunting moose both in calling season 
and for still hunting. Moreover, the 
lakes in this vicinity abound with 
trout of large size, as was proven by 
our catch there last spring, and the 
moose hunting in this locality has 
proven even better than we expected, 
of which I will tell you later on. 

Now, for the other camp and our 
boats and canoes. Right here, I 
might. say that we have too large 
chestnut canoes, alsotwo row-boats 
for lake purposes, as the canoes are 
not very serviceable for a number to 
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fish from, on the lakes. We use one 
canoe and a row boat at each camp: 
Our other camp we have built in our 
own county of Pictou, in a place 
called Glengarry and it is also an 
ideal spot -for moose hunting and 
deer. Although not so favourably 
situated for fishing, there are some 
nice trout to be had in the lakes” 
nearby. Some of our members don’t 
care for the hunting trips as_ they 
entail_a lot of walking and they 
prefer the fishing but the most of 
our number are “on”? when it comes 
to going after the bull moose. This 
is the only part of the sport in which 
I take a real interest, so L will leave 
the fishing exploits to be told by 
one of the other members of the club 
who prefers that sport, while I will 
try and tell you about our moose- 
hunting trips to the big camp at 
Liscomb and Glengarry. 

Our first trip of the season was 
made to our camp at Liscomb and of 
course this was the trip of real interest 
to the most of us. We had our trip 
planned and talked over for more 
than a month beforehand and a date 
set for the 25th of September, as we 
always prefer the latter part of the 
calling season for hunting, and, again, . 
the weather is not so warm, which 
gives one a better chance to save his 
moose meat from the flies. Our date 
being set, we looked forward to it 
with as delighted anticipation as a 
schoolboy does to the close of school. 
At last the time rolled around, and 
on the twenty-fourth we all met at 
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our headquarters and had our loads 
all packed and ready for an early 
start in the morning. We had some 
forty miles to travel by auto to gettoa 
place called Caledonia, which is the 
last settlement before we strike into 
the woods. Here we leave our auto 
and a team takes us into camp or 
rather our supplies as nobody cares to 
ride over the roads into camp. Any- 
one who has ever gone to the woods 
on a hunt will have an idea of the 
roads we have to take our supplies in 


n. 
At the early hour of three a. m.we 
left town for the wilds, arriving at 
Caledonia by break of day. Of course 
we had made arangements for a 
guide early in the season and his 
team was to take our supplies into 
camp. I might say here that we 
have one of the best callers and 
guides in the province, as president 
of our club, he acts in an advisory 
capacity whenever there is any- 
thing doing in the way of moose- 
hunting. Needless to say he is good 
hunter, of which I will tell you later on. 
James McDonald was the name of 
the additional guide we had hired for 
the trip along with our own member, 
Alex. Chisholm. It took the remain- 
- der of that day to get out to our 
-camp and get things fixed up. so 
everybody cleaned their rifles and 
fiilled their belts withshells. Wealluse 
the same kind of a rifle the .280 Ross 
sporting, and there is not a com- 


plaint from any of our number about ’ 


them, as for myself I don’t think 
their equal exists for moose hunting. 
Everybody turned in at an early 
hour that night with instructions 
to our president and guide, Mr. 
Chisholm, to sound the alarm at an 
early hour in the morning, a thing he 
never fails to do. At 3 a.m. we were 
all aroused from our dreams of 
moose to the fact that it was time 
to roll out. The cook had ready a 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, which 
were steaming on the table so we 
weren't long in dressing as_ toilet 
preparations are to a great extent 
done away with when in camp. 
Soon everybody had eaten a hearty 
breakfast and prepared himself a 
smallglunch for his pocket, as the 
smell of the pines and woods make a 
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wonderful change in one’s appetite. 


We divided up into twoparties, one __ 


crowd to go with Chisholm and the 
remainder with MacDonald. Mor-~ 
rison and Reid were the ones selected 
to go with Chisholm and this proved 
to be the lucky party this day, while 
Logan, Murray and _ MacKinnon 
went with MacDonald. - 

The two parties left camp together 
and while Chisholm and his crowd 
went north from the camp, the - 
other crowd went east down the 
Liscomb River in the canoe along 
what seemed to be good hunting 
ground but although MacDonald call- 
ed in different sections along the 
river, he got no reply as luck seemed 
to have gone the other way. Chis- 
holm and his party, meanwhile, had 
gone on foot across country to an 
open piece of burned barren about 
two miles from camp and there being 
a big bog on the farther side, Chis- 
holm decided to make a try for the 
moose he said was in there. Ac- 
cordingly Morrison was placed at our 
end of the high ground and Reid at the 
other, while Chisholm stayed in the 
centre. He got an answer to the 
first call from what he said was a 
young buck, that was with a cow 
moose, as was soon revealed by the 
mournful and plaintive sound she 
set up when the buck started to 
leave her to come to Chisholm’s call. 
It proved to be a match between the 
cow moose and the man _ moose 
calling. Anyway, Mr. Buck per- 
suaded his first love to follow him 
although she made a lot of noise 
over it and tried her best to get 
him to go the other way, and it 
would have been better for him had 
he listened to her.» It was almost 
as good as a play at a theatre to list- 
en to the calling on both sides and 
far more exciting to the man waiting 
with a rifle ready. At last the cow 
moose gave him up as a bad husband 


and on he came, keeping himselt 
hid however, amongst the low 
trees all the time. It took a lot 


of coaxing to bring him out to 
where he could be sighted and luck 
seemed to fall to Reid as the buck 
walked out on his end of the log and 
was soon brought down by two good 
shots from the .280 Ross, one bullet 


we} 
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entering his forward shoulder just 
behind the heart and the second 
completely severing his back bone. 
Reid was certainly a proud man as 
this was his first experience at moose 
hunting, while the other two fellows, 
Chisholm and Morrison were old 
and experienced hunters, Morrison 
having shot the finest moose that was 
ever killed in Nova Scotia the year 
before. Both were glad that Reid got 
the shot. It didn’t. take long to 
dress the meat and the next problem 
was to head off the tearm that had 
taken our supplies out the day before 
and which was now on its way back 
to the settlement. Chisholm decided 
to try and head this off by taking a 
direct course across country through 
the woods and sure enough he made 
it and back came the team for the 
first trophy. The teamster was cer- 
tainly surprised when he heard we had 
a moose already, but soon we had the 
meat all loaded on the truck wagon 
and on its way back to town: This 
ended Reid’s spert as he had to beat 
it back home. He says the next 
time he goes out he will tie his moose 
up and kill him on the last day in 


-camp, as he missed the whole week’s 
fun in camp. 


When the other party 
came into camp, that very evening, 
they were surprised to hear of the 
good luck of the other crowd but this 


was only the first day’s hunting so 


as the chances were good for some of 
the rest, we all settled down to have 
some sport and listen to moose 
stories as told by both guides, while 
some of the boys went out and 
caught a nice lot of trout for tea. 
Soon bedtime rolled around, as this 
comes early when on the hunting trip. 
It wasn’t always safe, however, to be 
the first one to drop asleep, as we 
were liable to be suddenly awakened 
by having some cold water soused on 
our face or some other worse trick 
played by our comedian, Mr. Murphy, 
who loves a good Irish joke or as the 
boy’s commonly call it ‘a dirty 
Irish trick.” The next day brought 
no luck though we did not do very 
much hard hunting that day, as some 
of the boys wanted to set a bear trap. 
Mr. Bruin, however, did not happen 
to call. On Thursday morning, Mac- 
Donald started out with the idea of 
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getting a moose or no supper that 
evening and he is certainly a good 
guide and hunter. Three of us went 
with him this day and we travelled 
through some very rough country, 
until along about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we heard a buck 
and cow making love in the bog, we 
were passing and determined to get 
him if possible. MacDonald started 
to coax him to our side but he didn’t 
seem to want to leave the cow, so Mur- 
phy and I started in for him, while 
MaeDonald gave a low call. We 
had not gone far in the bog when we 
thought we heard him coming in our 
direction, but the small spruce bushes 
were so thick we could. scarcely see 
fifty feet ahead, but sure enough we 
saw him pass broadside to us about 
seventy-five yards ahead, but we 
could not see any part of his body 
except that he was a dark object and 
was passing along, grunting as he 
went, so we decided to fire at him 
and run a chance of hitting him, so 
we both fired at some part of his body 
and down he came. Only for a 
minute, though, as he got to his feet 
and was off before we could see to get 
a second shot. When we came to 
where he has fallen, we found blood 
all over the ground and on the bushes 
where his side had brushed so we 
started after him. He soon left 
the bog and made for the dry ground 
but we saw where he had been down 
several times and there was blood 
in all directions on his trail. Never- 
theless, he seemed to be going strong, 
so as the darkness was approaching, 
we decided we must beat it for camp 
or stay in the woods as it soon gets 
dark in the.bush at this time of the 
year. As we did not wish to do the 
latter, we were reluctantly obliged 
to leave him until the next day,with- 
the hope that during the night he 
would get so weak that he would 
stop travelling. Early Friday morn- 
ing, Murphy and Chisholm and I 
started for him and before long 
found his trail of blood. Although he 
had ~taid down a dozen different 
places, he was still able to travel and 
when he heard us coming made off 
again. It was remarkable how he 
could. do it, as he had bled 
all along the trail, not merely drops, 
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but in some places blotches all over the 
leaves. Though we heard him sev- 
eral times, we did notcome up to him, 
but along towards noon I heard him 
ahead and started around the hill 
while the other fellows followed him 
and sure enough I succeeded in 
heading him off. However, he was 
still able to go faster than a man 
could run but I got a good sight of 
him this time and landed a shot at 
his heart, which fortunately put an 
end to his running and misery. He 
was badly cut up, both of our first 
shots having hit him in the shoulder 
and broken the bone. For all that 
he must have travelledsix miles ormore 
but the last shot fired split his 
heart in two, as though it had been 
done with a knife, so when the other 
two fellows arrived, I had him bled 
though there was hardly any blood 
in him. We started and butchered 
him then and made for camp. We 
certainly had some job to get him 
out, but luckily the team was com- 
ing in to bring,us out that day, so 
that meant there would benoextratrips. 
After some hard work we got him 
out and next morning, broke camp 
for the return trip with two mogse 
to show for our two weeks’ hunt. 
There were three or four of our mem- 
bers yet that did not get a shot at a 
moose, so after they had been home a 
week they decided to visit our camp 
at Glengarry and some four of them 
started with Chisholm as their guide, 
and on their second day out, got two 
moose and two deer. The Rod and 
Gun Club, therefore, have made quite 
a name for themselves as hunters 
so much so, that we have been asked 
by several prominent citizens to ex- 
tend the privileges of the Club to 
more members, as we had it limited 
to a certain number. Accordingly 
at our last annual meeting we had 
a membership extended to twenty- 
ive. 
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We have. a shooting range set up 
just a short distance from town, 
where we have a few shots for prac- 
tice and an occasional shooting match 
for the public. We are having a 
silver cup donated to us for prize 
shooting and it will be open for 
competition to men from all over the 
province during the winter months 
We meet in our Club rooms and have 
an occasional oyster stew or a turkey 
supper at one of the member’s homes. 
We intend, building another large 
camp in some new locality this 
summer, where we can take our 
wives out to enjoy the hunt as well. 

And now in closing, I must say a 
word in answer to an article I read a 
short time ago relative to the high 
power rifle used these days and 
the old rifle of a later type. The 
article stated that with the high 
power rifles, used now-a-days, the 
game had no chance. I don’t agree 
with this writer for if a man goes 
to the woods with a poor rifle and 
sees a moose, he will fire at the moose 
or deer or whatever it may be and 
the chances are that if it’s a long 
shot with the old-fashioned rifle, he 
will only wound the animal, which 
will get away and probably suffer for 
a few days and eventually die from 
starvation and insects and thus the 
meat be wasted. On the other hand, 
with the high power rifle, the chances 
are five to one that the sportsman 
brings his game down with the long 
shot, as it is very seldom that an 
animal gets away when hit by the 
high power expansion bullet. For 
this reason I cannot see where the 
old rifle is any easier on the game. A 
man with a rifle is going to shoot 
until he gets a trophy, so there is a 
chance that the man with the old 
rifle may hit several moose or deer 
before he brings one down. I would 
like to hear more on this subject from 
experienced men. 
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BILLY MINK’S DIARY 


(Continued from July Issue.) 


FRED CLARKE 


went to sleep afterwards and 
when I woke up was surprised to 
find myself quite alone. I went 
see how everything looked 

The beavers I noticed 


] 


out to 
outside. 5 ; ; 
were at work again as if nothing had 


happened. Going on up the stream 
I ran up to four animals on the bank. 
All their hides had been taken off 
and Is saw that three of them ha 
"been beavers and one a musky, but 
‘they certainly did not look as they 
had a few hours before. - On going 
up a little closer I noticed that each 
one had a hole clean through their 
bodies, near the front shoulder. 

On up the creek I went until I 
came to a small stream. Going up 
this I came to another old building 
which I thought must be a hen-house, 
but it proved to be the farmer’s 
old mill. Entering this I ran about 
for a few minutes then decided to 
cut across the fields to the farmer’s 
hen coop first, to see if there were 
anything left of the chickens. I 
was disappointed however, so headed 

_ for the large hen-house, and was just 
going to dive in through the hole 
when I thought of the two skunks, 
who had been caught in the trap 

Going around to the other 
side of the coop I enlarged the hole 

that was there and crawled in. Ex- 
pecting to find the skunks in their 
nest I ran over to it, but there wasn’t 
one left. Surely, I thought, they 
hadn’t been foolish enough, all of 
them, to get caught in that trap? 

_ Going up through a hole in the 
floor, I could see the chickens sitting 
up on their poles. Going over to the 

side of the house I saw a board that 
slanted up to the bottom pole. Climb- 
ing this, I grabbed the first hen I 
came to. She squealed, cackled and 


flapped her wings until we both fell 


4 


& 


to the floor. I just got her killed 
when I heard heavy steps coming 
on the run. Diving down below, 
Waited to see what they would say 
this time. In a few minutes some 


one came with the light and went 
around to where they had caught 
the skunk and I heard the man say 
something about a mink and that 
he was too foxy to get caught in a 
trap even if it was covered with 
snow. Going around the side of 
the coop they saw where I had got 
in. Sticking a piece of wood inthe 
hole, they came into the coop. Then 
I heard the least harsh voice say: 

“There is our best Rock hen dead. 
Why didn’t you go into the house 
first and you might have saved her?” 

They talked together for some 
time, the woman doing the most of © 
it, then the man said: 

“Shut up, Mary!” 

After going about the coop once 
again they went away. 

In an hour or so I stole up again 
and found a hen roosting on a box 
in the corner. Going up to her 
I stepped under her wing and took 
agrabather. All I got was a mouth- 
ful of feathers and the way that hen 
squealed I must have scared her 
half to death. Summoning up my 
courage again, I was just going to 
take another spring at her when the 
door opened and the man said: 

“Sic him, sic him, Jip!’ 

I just managed to get down the 
hole as the big dog’s teeth snapped 
at my tail. Mary came running 
with the lantern and told John he 
was a fool not to think about shutting 
up all the holes in the floor. This 
they did and went away after Jeaving 
a light on the floor of the coop and 
another outside. Soon afterwards 
another man came to the coop and 
blocked ulp all the holes outside. In 
a few hours I woke up and heard a 
voice saying: 

“Say, these people have no more 
feeling for a hired man than they 
have for a pesky skunk.” 

In a few minutes I heard heavy 
footsteps coming towards the coop 
and the way that first man lit into 
John was fierce. He ended by tell- 
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ing him he was going to quit. John’s: 


voice was not quite so harsh now, 
and he explained to ths man that 
there was a mink under the coop 
which if allowed to get away would 
give Mary an excuse for nagging 
him for a year. “If we get this 
mink,” he promised, “‘I’ll give you a 
dollar.” This seemed to make 
matters better and soon they were 
talking quite amicably about the 
weather. 

I lay down to sleep then and when 
I wakened I could see daylight 
through a couple of cracks in the 
coop, and looking through one of 
them I saw some men coming up to 
the coop carrying a white anima| 
about the same size as myself. I 
wondered what it was, and then | 
heard one of them say: 

“Our ferret will drive him out, or 
else kill him in there.” 

I felt rather shaky until I saw him 
come in through the hole. Then 
I thought of the way I scared the 
large musky, and I let the ferret 
come up within a foot of me, then 
I jumped and squealed at him and 
he bolted back a few feet. Then I 
repeated the performance. Out 
through the hole he tumbled. I 
heard a heavy thud, then some one 
said: 

“You have killed my ferret!’ 

All was quiet for a while then, 
till two or three men got in the coop 
and started jumping up and down 
on the floor. I was just going to 
bolt out through one of the holes 
when they stopped and went out- 
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ateach hole, going up into the coop 
that night [ found that all the hens 
were gone but the dead one was in 
a corner with a lot of chaff before 
her. . Going over, I smelt steel so 


backed up, gave a hiss and went be- 


low. 

Going over to one of the corners 
I dug a hole out and went south, 
in the direction which would take 


me back to the second creek, higher — 


up than I! had been before. Up 
there I found another barn but no 
hens, also a few musky holes, but all 
were empty. In a couple of days 
I started on my return trip down 
the creek and ran up to quite a few 
musky bodies which were lying on 
the bank, and, too, I found my 
brother, but he had lost his fur and 
hide. ‘On closer examination I 
-found a hole through his head. Then 
I knew the gun had got him. 

Right here I resolved that I would 
not do any more daylight running 
or hunting, no matter how hungry 
I was. I had only gone down the 
creek some hundred yards when I 
crossed a log and made for some 
open water in the ice. Seeing a 
fish I dived in and then a shower 
of something hit the water above 
me and I heard a distant gun make a 
noise. Dropping the fish, I made 
for the bank under the ice, and 
crawled under the shelving bank 
where the water had dropped, and 
made a space, where I lay until 
night. 

(To be continued.) 


A BOOST FOR OUR 


Fditor, Rod and Gun — 

I am glad to see that you have wakened up 
and opened your Rod and Gun Mechanics 
department, and I hope your readers will 
wake up too and do their bit to make this new 
department a success. I for one intend to 
help out as much as possible, not only on 
account of the splendid prize, but mainly on 
account of my interest in the Rod and Gun. 

I think this department will help to arouse 
interest in the magazine. Also I think that 
your readers should send in more contributions 
to the Guns and Ammunition department. 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


I can’t see any reason why they are shy or 
whatever they like to call it. Let-them send 
in their experiences, ideas or anything like 
that, which might help some readers. 

I would like to suggest, if you don’t mind, 
that you get something funny, as for example 
like what Newton Newkirk publishes m 
Forest and Stream or Letters from Hank the 
Guide in the Outer’s Book. I send you some 
foolscap kinks herewith. 


Wishing you the best of luck, 
“Chipmunk” 
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THE NOBLE BUCK 


MARK ROBINSON 


to see the deer feeding quite close 

to my father’s farm buildings. Dur- 
ing the early months of summer many 
profitable and happy hours I spent 
in watching them play and feed, 
consequently I became acquainted 
with a few of their modes of life and 
became possessed of a desire to know 
more of their life in the woods at all 
seasons. From early in May until 
July does give birth to their fawn 
(most of them are born in May 
though odd ones there are who are born 
in August), selecting some quiet spot 
hidden away from the paths fre- 
quented by bears, lynx and wolves, 
and usually near a lake or stream if 
possible. Here the little fawns in 
their reddish brown coats spotted 
with white, lie quietly for the first few 
days of their lives. Should a person 
walk near to them they will net move 
but will lie close to the ground 
among the dead leaves and grass. 
Nature has blessed them in that she 
gives them no scent until they have 
shed their spotted coat and the blue 
coat, or winter coat, as woodsmen 
-callit, has appeared. Usually a fawn 
will have shed its spotted coat by 
the time it is four months old. At 


T my boyhood I was accustomed 


x this period they. leave a scent that 


wolves and hounds’ will follow. 
When fawns are about two months 
old they may sometimes be seen 
feeding with their mothers close to 
cover. Should danger, in the way of 
wolves or other animals, appear, the 
fawns will slip away quietly to the 
waters edge and quite often enter 
the water and swim quietly along 
the bank for a short distance before 
hiding themselves in a bunch of 


~.. grass and ferns. The mother deer 


= 


meanwhile, stands quietly on guard 
awaiting events, ever ready to take 


_ to the water. She, too, throws no 
scent during the pregnant and nurs- 


“Mg seasons. Here the great laws of 
nature again protect the mother deer 
In seasons of trial. After nursing 
has ceased, the does throw a strong 
scent from the time of shedding the 


spotted coat of babyhood. When 
about a year old bucks grow antlers. 
These grow in what is known as the 
velvet and are quite soft and covered 
with a rind not unlike the covering on 
a green walnut. When the antlers 
are full grown they harden and 
the bucks begin to rub them against 
the soft bark of small trees to remove 
the velvet covering. During the rub- 
bing the antlers bleed slightly at 
first. Day after day they keep rub- 
bing until all covering is removed 
and the points are quite sharp. 
The buck is now ready to give battle 
to any of his kind, and may often be 
found standing pawing the ground 
and snorting defiance. Many and 
furious are the battles they have with ~ 
each other during the autumn months. 
I have seen the early snow covered with 
blood and hair-where two bucks had 
fought and a sound cedar pole four 
inches thick, broken squarely off 
by them. One of these bucks died 
shortly afterwards from the effects of 
the battle. 

As soon as heavy frost sets in the 
bucks shed their antlers, usually in 
the latter part of December or early 
in January in Northern Ontario. 
It is not an unusual thing to see a 
buck with one antler at that season. 
Quite often they carry one a few 
days longer than the other. I have 
also seen does with small antlers 
which were covered with velvet in 
November. This, however, is rare. 
A buck with full grown antlers is one 
of the most graceful looking animals 
found in our forests. It is also one 
of the most slandered and _ least 
understood of our wild animals. At 
the same time it is, of course, one of 
the most sought for animals. Many 
times have I heard the cowardice of 
the buck spoken of by men in all 
classes of life yet had these same men 
understood the nature of the animal 
they would have been the loudest in 
its praise. If does and fawns are 
feeding along with a buck, and wolves 
or hounds approach, the buck will 
quite often snort as a warning and if 


time permits take a circular direction 
or a direction exactly opposite from 
the does and fawns and to himself. 
During the time of the deep snows 


of winter,deer gather into bands 
in the deep swamps, — usually 
near rapids or _ other’ open 
water, This is called yarding and 


the paths through a deer yard are 
so hard and well beaten that they 
would carry a man any place. Here 
they live quietly together, feeding 
upon the cedars and a moss that 
grows on the balsam firs. The bucks 
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having lost their antlers, may be seen 
feeding together, their old battles 
evidently forgotten until April show- 
ers melt the snows when they again 
become combative and fight by rear- 
ing on thier hind legs, strikino aie 
their fore feet. 
Algonquin Park that a buck drove 
a large wolf off the ice in a crippled 
condition by striking it with its 
fcrefeet. Hats off to the buck the 
noblest and one of the bravest of our 
wild friends of the forest. 


FISHING ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 


“SPENT SPINNER” 


British Columbia as one of the very best 

trout fishing countries in the world, it 
was not until I came to Vancouver Island to 
live, that I fully realized how superlatively 
good it is. 

‘Sport which would be considered excellent 
in the best district of Eastern Canada may 
be had at any time-in dozens of streams and 
lakes on this island, and that, too, without it 
being incumbent on the fisherman to travel 
more than half a dozen miles from the railroad, 
which, by the way, is now a branch of the 
Canadian Pacific system, although still re- 
taining its baptismal title of the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway. At anyone of a dozen 
points on this line, the sportsman who is not 
ambitious to overcome some of the really big 
fellows, can find excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion within walking distance of water, which, 
for the reasonably skilful fisherman may be 
relied upon to yield daily baskets of from 
three to six dozen speckled beauties, running 
all the way from 24 of a pound to two pounds 
in weight, and withal full of fight and as game 
fish as can be found anywhere in the world. 

There are many camping inns where the 
best of accommodation can be secured, and 
the ardent fisherman who is looking for sport 
can make no mistake if he start out from 
Victoria by train and drop off at any station 
_at which he spies a hotel. 

Should he desire a somewhat more ela- 
borate outing with an even greater diversity 
of sport, let him take an automobile and 
strike out boldly. The simplest of camp 
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equipment will suffice for such a trip during 
the summer time, and no difficulty will be 
experienced in obtaining frequent and ample 
supplies of gasoline. Thus equipped our 
sportsman may easily penetrate to lakes and 
streams which are veritably an anglers 
paradise. He will, however, find that on 
some, if not most of the lakes, fishing with 
a fly will be practically barren of results. 
Here he will need to bring a small spoon or an 
artificial Minnow into play, and he will 
be rewarded with fish running as high in weight 
as three or even four pounds, monsters, 
which, if he be fishing for the sport with light 
tackle, will tax his skill and resource to the 
utmost ere he is able to slip the net under 
them. 

From this it is but a step to the last and 
crowning stage of trout fishing on the island. 
This consists in the following up of some few 
of the mountain streams, rivers would really 
be a better word to use, which empty on the 
west coast of the island and which are, com- 
paratively difficult of access, but in which 
cavort the. patriarchs of the trout family, 
lordly fish which have been known to run as 
high as 14 pounds in weight and which are 
none the less as full of fight antl sporting 
qualities as the very gamest of their smaller 
brethren. Here may the true fisherman taste 
the sweetest of all earthly joys that of landing 
a really big fish after a battle royal of perhaps 
4 couple of hours’ duration, in the swirling, 
icy waters of a rapid and difficult stream. } 

This experience is not, however, for the 
many, unless one can cast a long line, light as_ 
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thistledown and with unerring accuracy, 
never a rise will one secure from the big ones. 
Let us suppose that our sportsman makes 
Victoria his starting point. Leaving the 
capital he will soon come to some famous 
grilse water where large baskets are caught 


’ almost every day in the proper season. This 


; 
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water, known as the Saanich Arm,-is really a 
land-locked arm of the sea, and provides 
splendid sport for hundreds of fishermen 
from Victoria. Just a little further along one 
reaches another fine stretch of salmon and 
grilse water known as Tod Inlet, and here also 
excellent sport is to be had for the asking. 
Leaving the Inlet behind and travelling some 
half a dozen miles further up the line, one 
comes to the Shawinigan Lake station, from 
whence it is but a short ride to the lake itself. 
Here while domiciled in comfort at either 
one of the two excellent hotels to be found 
on the lake shore, the very best of sport with 
lake trout which sometimes run as large as 
five and even six pounds in weight, may be 
had, and that tooin the midst of scenery 
which will appeal to anyone with even the 
most rudimentary love of the beauties of 
nature. 

Eight miles further up the line Cowichan 
is reached, and here will be found one of the 
most famous trout streams on the island. 
This may be most conveniently fished from 
the town of Duncan, where the hotel accom- 
modation is of the best. From this centre also 
arun of an hour’s duration will take the angler 
to Cowichan Lake, where he is certain to find 
ample opportunity of testing his skill to the 
uttermost. Excellent fishing may also be had 
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in numberless small streams in this neigh- 
borhood, still making Duncan one’s head- 
quarters. The next jump will be one of rather 
greater magnitude, to Nanaimo, in fact, just 
over thirty miles, though the angler who 
has chosen to make the trip by car, will find 
plenty of small streams occurring in the 
intervening section which will well repay his 
attention. 


Having arrived at Nanaimo, the Nanaimo 
Lakes will first claim notice. They are not 
exactly easy of access, lying as they do some 
eight miles from the town, but there is a good 
road leading to them, though not as yet in a 
fit state for motoring. There is no lack of 
fish in this lake, and that, too, of goodly 
size. While at the Nanaimo Lakes a tramp 
through the woods of an hour’s duration will 
bring one to Echo Lake, a sheet of water 
which is also well stocked with magnificent 
fish, which will amply reward the angler for 
his pains in arriving thereat. 


Returning to Nanaimo itself, the Mill- 
stream, which runs right through the town 
holds many a fine trout, steelhead having 
frequently been caught here running up to 8 
and 9 pounds in weight. The bay surround- 
ing the coal city also provides splendid sport 
in the shape of trolling for salmon for those 
who like this branch of the angler’s art, and, 
indeed, he who will indulge in a bit of sea 
fishing, will find himself well suited here, for 
the variety of fish to be taken is endless. 
Excellent sport is also to be obtained in the 
lakes and streams of the upper and northern 
end of the island. 


MONQUART 


WILLIAM MATHESON 


There’s a stream up in the mountains with 
deep pools and flashing falls,— 
With boulders,—you can leap from one to 
t’ other in its bed, 
And around their dripping bases, loud the 
foaming water brawls, 
There the trout are hungry waiting, they 
will bite the sinker lead. 


Dig your can of angle-worms and we will go 
at early morn,— 
I can lead you by the right way, well I 
know its every turn, 

For between its alder bushes oft my kettle I 
have borne 

As I journeyed homeward laden, while the 
sun would setting burn. 


We will cut our rods from birches we will 
find along our way, 
Tall slim birches there are thickets that have 
furnished rods for years, ¢ 
They are light and they are springy with the 
branches cut away, 
And you'll need no gilded joint rods and 
you'll need no reeling gears. 


You'll be wet and you'll be hungry ere you'll 
come back o’er the hill, 
And the flies perchance will leave you 
blisters on your face and neck, 
But for that you'll never murmur, nor be 
satisfied until 
You'll have fished again in Monquart and 
brought home another peck. 


Fue Via 


T is the 24th of May. As we pass down 
the street at eight-thirty there is hardly 
anyone stirring. An oceasional fire- 

cracker pops here and there, giving noisy 
evidence that the small boys and girls are 
soon to be on the job with a bit of a celebration 
on Victoria Day. 

After woodchucks with the camera! Bang! 
A firecracker explodes directly at our feet 
and after recovering from the shock we glance 
up and see a mischievous little face, sur- 
rounded by a halo of curls, quickly withdrawn 
into a second story window. We are wide 
awake now, however, and as is generally the 
case when one is wide awake, nothing ever 
happens. 

It’s an hour’s walk to the “red barn on the 
left hand side of the road; turn up the lane 
beside the barn and you can’t miss the wood.’’ 
These were the directions and they were 
correct to the tetter. A short distance to the 
right was the river and it was well worth the 
half hour spent there watching a party of 
young Nimrods of the future plugging away 
at a tin can with a .2? calibre repeater. They 
were just naturally beginning the day right. 

Twenty minutes walk up the hill and we 


WILLIAMS 


were at the wood. Opening our camera we 
got ready for business. A saucy red squirrel 
scampered along the top of the old rail fence 


skirting the wood, but he was here, there and 


everywhere, and when he did stop to look it 
was with but a portion of his rascalily’ self 
visible over the top rail. 


There were chuck holes in abundance, most 
of them disused, judging from appearances. 
We skirted the edge of the wood to its further 
limit and then discovering a trail leading down 
through the centre of the bit of woodland we 
followed it back to the open field. A crow 
sailed past overhead and in a few minutes 
another. Evidently they had a nest not far 
away as their excitement was very evident; 
they were not just advertising the presence 
of an intruder but were plainly nervous. 


At the lower end of the wood we focused 
the camera and waited. We waited perhaps 
half an hour then there was a rustle in the 
weed patch and looking carefully we could 
distinguish a small brown head and beady 
eye gazing fixedly in our direction. Five 


minutes passed and then very quietly, so 
quietly that there was scarcely a movement 
her 
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to the weeds about his observation post, that 
ground hog went below. 


A robin began to call in the edge of the wood 
and then another. Their excited calls meant 
either crows or squirrels and we left our 
vigil by the chuck hole to investigate the 
rumpus in the wood. After much gazing and 
peering into the tops of some of the heavy 
foliaged trees we discovered that red coated 
bushy tailed rascal of a squirrel sneaking out 
of a large maple hotly pursued ,by the two 
robins. Evidently he had made a mistake 
in his raid judging by the way he was tra- 
velling. 

We walked back through the wood and 
stopping just before walking out into the open 
closed the camera. The road by which we 
were to return to town was fifty yards out in 
front and glancing at our watch we discover 
“it is 11 a.m. just about time for dinner as 
there is the hour’s walk back to town. 


A few steps more and we emerge from the 
shadow of the trees and step into the sunlight. 
There’s a short whistle and at a rustle in the 
grass a bit to our left we glance down in time 
to see a groundhog disappear into a very 
conspicuous chuck hole. 

Walking away from the spot with a good 
heavy step for about fifty feet we retraced our 
steps as quickly and as lightly as possible to 
within fifteen feet of the chuck’s front door 
and sure enough in two or three minutes up 
came his head, facing the direction from which 
the sound of the receding footsteps had come. 
But, we had made a mistake. The breeze 
here had changed and it was plain to be seen 


manner in which he ‘froze’ that he was a 
mighty suspicious chuck. The old fellow had 
our wind. Well, the shutter clicked and the 
head disappeared and we immediately chang- 
ed positions to leeward and - perhaps ‘ten 
minutes afterward—it seemed like an hour to 
the camera man—the head was slowly raised 
again, this time directly behind a large leaf, 
and we got number two. A few moments — 
of testing the air and he climbed out and 
began feeding near the edge of the hole. Just 
here some passers by on the road caught his 
attention and just as we got the third picture 
the noise from the roadway sent him scurrying 
back to his refuge. There was another long 
pause and then he climbed out and headed for 
the little woodland trail we had travelled a 
short time before. He would get some six 
or eight feet away and then go scampering 
back, sitting up from time to time on his hind 
legs. At times we-believe he could hear the 
shutter of the camera work as his actions 
would lead one to believe he was inviting 
pursuit almost, or even attack, by the manner 
in which he would leave the entrance of his 
lair and then rush back. This occurrence 
took place four times, then at the fifth attempt 
he paused on the edge of the trail, looked over, 
toward some cattle that were grazing quietly 
a few yards away, and finally secampered away 
into the shadows and away from that myster- 
ious affair over by the tree that was getting 
his nerves on edge by its sharp metallic click- 
ing. We had put in one hour and fifty minu- 
tes at that woodchuck or groundhog hole but 
we considered it was time well spent. 


SKOOKUM BILL 


FRANK HOUGHTON 


~ 


0 me | weak and hale and hear the tale 
i the -b’ar and Skookum Bill, 

‘ of true plucked grit that ne’er did quail, 

Of a fight on a lone side hill. 
5. e: 
Now Bill was rough and tall and tough, 
But the b’ar was a grizzly b’ar, 
Who'd starved through the winter with just 
enough 
His temper vile to mar. 


“Twas spring, flowers out, he had mouched 
about | 
But devil a bite he’d found, 
Through swamps and ponds, in caves and out, 


He'd tramped a weary round. 


_ By the edge of the snow where trilliums grow, 
a _ By the slides where the whistlers hide, 
Se He had hunted for grub to stop the woe 
That gnawed at his starved inside. 


Pat length by a rock, near a big hemlock, 
In the moss o’er a muskeg ran, 

_A sight that made that b’ar take stock, 

_ The fresh run trail of a man. 


d the grizzly whiffed, and stared, and sniffed 
At the trail in the ooze and mud 


nen he followed that trail through swamp 
et swail, 


ngst boulders loose, through stunted 
-alders in a draw, 


tink of bruised skunk-cabbage juice 


comes the rub through devil-club, 
crossed a little rill 

mach a rise, or kind of hub,_ 
centre of.a hill. 


1d he did stare, his eyes did glare 
ad hand, until 


Of ease not strife. Bill’s mind seemed rife, 


He smiled, he did, forsooth, 
While with a glittering bowie-knife, 
He picked a hollow tooth. 


As he thought of a girl with a flaxen curl, 
Who waited on table at Joe’s, 
But recalled with a sigh how he once saw her 
whirl 
In a dance with one of her beaux. 


Of her grey eyes so mild that smiled when hee 
smiled, 
How entrancing she looked, the young miss, | 


And of how once he heard, it drove ice near id 


wild, in 


A sound that resembled a kiss. : oe 


Arrived at this stage he looked up in a rage, 
To see—Gee Whizz!—a b’ar! 
Whose grim, hungry looks Bill’s ‘nee did. 
engage 
With something akin to a jar. 


From the ease of his seat, he sprang to his feet, 
And smiled a caustic smile; 

Nor did the thought come to beat a retreat, 
That wasn’t William’s style. 


His gun he did reach, pumped a shell in the 
breach; 


~“Tve only two Shonen * he thought, 


“But two ought to do the old sinner to teach, 
Indeed I think one ought.” 


Alas! how vain to strive to attain 
One’s ends, weak man proposes; 
Bill fired a shot and missed the brain, 

Thus fate, we’re told, disposes. 


That shot ne’er scored, the grizzly roared, 
And charged Bill, Hell for leather! 

An ear the bullet merely bored, 
But Bill ne’er showed white feather. 


“T’ve one more shot, if this does not 
Settle yur gol-derned hash, 

I reckon, son, I’ve cooked my pot, 
Me chips I soon will cash. 


An’ quit the game, but jest the same 
I’ll do me best, d’y’u see? 

It don’t seem right to lay down tame 
And let y’u lunch on me.” 


Ten feet from Bill, on that side hill, 

© There lay a fallen tree. 

“Tl wait,” thought Bill, “I'll wait until 
He reaches it, d’y’u see? 


“An’ then, by James! I’ll stop y’ur_games, 
Or'¥ou'll stop mine, ole son.” 

Bill called him, then, some shocking names, 
And “hysted” up his gun. 


He fired, *twas well, the grizzly fell, 
And tore the ground and roared. 

“T’ve got y’u now,” thought Bill, but—“Hell!” 
That last shot had not scored. 


That grizzly rose, like rain, blood flows, 
And bit the ground and reeled; 

Nor recked he then of death or woes, 
He felt his fate was sealed. 


A something queer, in his dulled ear, 
Maybe said, “Life is done, 

Kill, brother, kill, and never fear, 
Your sands are almost run.” 


Whate’er it was, he bared his claws, 
And reared him up and yelled, 

Then staggered on with slavering jaws, 
His life-blood surely welled. 

Bill drew his knife, saying, “Bet yur life 
I reckon a scrap thar'll be, 

An’ if the Good Lord don’t help you, 
I guess he won't help me. 


An Alberta paper, the Blairmore Enter- 
prise, is responsible for thefollowingstory of 
a Toronto tender-foot, who had read consid- 
erable about the Canad ian Rockies and the 
big game that traversed the great hills and 
‘ravines of this part of Canada, and who was 
led to believe that it was hardly safe to step 
off a train unless one was armed with the 
most powerfulland up-to-date repeater. He 
landed at Frank, and immediately stepped 
into the waiting room, where he unlocked his 
special grip and lifted therefrom his sectional 
“peashooter.”” Other parties who detrained 
with him, asked him what he was doing, and 
he replied that although hungry, he could not 
be satisfied to eat, until he had lande@ some 
fresh trophy. Leaving his luggage at a 
Chink’s restaurant, with that gun firmly im- 
bedded near his neck, he boldly ascended the 
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/ “Tf he'll jest let the best man 
I do not care a rap, 

Jest stand aside, why, blast my sae 
I'll bet he’ll see some serap.”’ 

With that they tell, Bill fetched a yell, 
Would wake the slumbering eels, 

And jumped quite five feet shouting, “Hell!” 
And clapped his big boot heels. ° 


Then slung his hat, nor stopped at that, 
But flung some words in heat, 

And called him a black something fat,- 
I'd rather not repeat, 


Then round about and in and out, 
They fought a gorgeous fight, 

To kill or put that b’ar to rout, 
Bill tried with all his might. 


Bill sure fought rough, grizzlies are tough, 
A-bold thrust turned the tide, 
And when that b’ar had had enough 

He coughed and sneezed and died. 


Then Skookum Bill cheered with a will, 
All smeared with blood so red, 

Till down upon that lone side hill 
He fell, ker-flop. stone dead. 

Now in two rows, those gallant foes 
Lie calmly side by sida; 

The green grass grows between thair Loes, 
*Twas marvellous how they died. 


east side of Goat Mountain. On and on he 
went with fast but silent strides until he be- 
gan to grow weary, and looking the country 
over and seeing nothing but the grim frame 
of a horse that had quit its usefulness years 
ago, hein disappointment turned city wards. 
On arrival in Frank, he went straight to a 
restaurant and relieved his tired feelings by 
consuming several new-laid eggs. After 
lunch he visited a nearby house. Here he 
noticed a wolf-skin, hanging on the wall and 
asked the lady of the house what it was, how 
it was caught and where. When told that 
it was got but a short distance from the town 
and by means of a fish-hook and line, this 
bold amateur “Paul Rainey” remarked ex- 


ciledly “‘Well, that’s strange, and I travelled 
all up that hill and didn’t see any of 
them!’ 
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t is particularly interesting to note the 
development of the dog family from 
the earlier days to the present time. In 

the first stage, as with people, they were wild 


; and savage creatures that had to be subdued 
wi: by main force, controlled and made to know 
Ke one master and stand by him through thick 
" 


and thin. Those were the special character- 
istics of the dog of centuries ago. 
early peoples the dog fulfilled a mighty 
service. If he was forced to obey a master 
it was that he should work and win for that 
master. The serving of a master became 
ingrown in the dog and the worshipful 
_ obedience that the modern dog yields us is 
proof of a steadfast trait. Without a master 
to worship apparently the dog is lost to the 
; He becomes and feels himself an 
He rapidly goes down the scale 


For the 


~ care. He becomes a hobo, as one might say, 
and as a hobo finds no plac2 in the hearts of 
men. 

; However, to-day we find a far different set 
_ of dogs to uphold the traditions of their 
Savage ancestors. The modern dog is often 
voefully lacking in usefulness and some 
examples are fit only to be pampered as toy- 
dogs, to be used as ornaments. If the first 
caye-man, who took a wild, ferocious creature 
(about the size of a timber wolf) and gradu- 
____ ally domesticated him into the ancestor of the 
: modern dog, were to enter some dog show 
‘ and see the finatresults of that act, he might 


__ wish he had never done it, or he might won- 
‘. _ der at the marvels of science. Here are two 
a io : Sd 


pictures at the opposite ends of the evolution 
of the dog: 

In front of a roughly hewn fire-place, deep 
in a crude cave, a shaggy creature lies, 
tense-muscled, wild-eyed, gnawing on a bone 
left over from the mammoth hunt in which 
the whole tribe of cave men were engaged. 
His surroundings characterized the ways of 
the people of that early age. Pots and var- 
ious utensils, wrought out of stone, may have 
been seen near at hand, also a varied assort- 


ment of spears and sharp-tipped arrows. A’ 


pile of furs constituted the master’s bed near 
the hearth and was sufficient comfort for his 
spare needs. The brute dog was unfeelingly 
caressed with a pliant club until he learned 
to love and respect his master, through /ear 
and then became reconciled to his lot through 
the juicy morsels dealt out to him after the 
long and tiresome hunt. Then he learned 
to guard and fight for his master—a creature 
almost as crude as himself. This dog of long 


ago was ever ready to join in the fray, even — 


though the odds were twofold greater and the 
chances of victory were hazardous in the 
extreme. He bit and slashed and held on 
with deadly tenacity and was likewise 
treated in the same manner. He lived in a 
day particularly when the survival of the 
fittest was a matter of main strength and 
able fang. The jaw that could close like 
an enormous vice on an antagonist and sink 
cracking and crashing through flesh and bone 
was a recommendation of ability and this 
stirred to joy the heart of the cave-man 
master. The looks of that dog mattered not. 

The cave-man himself, was no doubt more 


horrible and fer- 


than his snarling 
dog. 


ture of the dog. 


covers its body, 


ocious of visage 


But to pass on 
to a modern pic- 


Here at the dog 
show is a small 
kennel with a glass 
front and air holes 
at the top and 
sides. It is car- 
peted with yellow 
satin. The walls 
are draped with 
like material. On 
the front is the in- 
scription “Baby 
Boy,” and on the 
satin ‘cushions re- 
poses a mite of a 
fluffy creature 
about the size of a 
half-grown rabbit. 
Its long hair shel- 
ters its eyes, poodle 
fashion, and long 
straight gray hair 
HERE ARE 
trailing the yel- 

low satin, even 

when the “‘dog’”’ stands up. That’s a ‘‘Mal- 
tese terrior” and the ladies think he is just 
the cutest marshmellow and sugar-plum and 
apple-dumpling that ever walked. 

Between the first dog and the almost 
last dog there are many graduations shown. 
There is the pointer, developed perfectly, 
and there is the setter, who-can pick up a 
snipe in his teeth and scarcely bruise the 
bird’s feathers. There is the spotted Dal- 
matian, or coach dog, who does nothing 
but trot after carriages. There is the bear- 
hound, and the great Dane and the mastiff— 
massive, heavy, great-jawed, with long teeth 
and heavy, slow-moving muscles. Each 
serves his special purpose. The mastiff and 
the great Dane are watch-dogs, or trot 
after carriages; the bear-hound is used in 
circuses, where trained wild animals are kept. 
He will attack almost any animal. He has 
lost his fellow feeling with the brute creation 
and is man’s protector. There are collies, 
which would freeze to death out on the 
Scotch and English moors in winter. Their 
coats are long and soft as silk. Their 
faces are narrow to an extreme and 
surrounded with bushy hair. They are 
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TWO PICTURES AT THE OPPOSITE 


nervous, delicate, with intelligent and 
active brains. Perhaps none of their an- 
cestors ever herded sheep; in fact one ean 
almost, with certainty, believe so. 

The whole impression of a dog show is 
that these dogs make their living by their 
looks. The first dog had to make good 
another way or be ruthlessly laid low witha 
knotted, deformed limb that answered; the 
purpose of a war-club. é 

While it is true that some varieties of dogs 
have gone down the scale in strength and 
usefulness, this cannot be said of all dogs. 
To say so would be making a very broad 
statement of course. Tq say that the dog 
is woefully dependent upon man, and that 
without man there would be no dogs is 
untrue, yet such statements have been made. 
The dog is dependent upon man because 
man wills it so, and the dog is obedient. 
The dog waits for his meal because that meal 
has been given to him throughout the ages. 
He does not need to fare far abroad in search 
of flesh and blood. But were he to be 
denied, the dog would, of necessity, turn 
wild and become as savage as the earlier 
specimens. 
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Where dogs run wild now in af: 
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ENDS OF THE EVOLUTION OF THE DOG 


the cities (if such are not relegated to the 
deg-pounds) they are liable to live on garbage. 


' Even in the country, dogs gather round dead 


horses and cattle and feast to repletion. 
That some dogs would rather feast in this 
manner than eat the well-cooked food man 
prepares is well-known. Where this is_ the 
case the dog is merely giving way to the wild 
traits that haye been thought vanquished. 
Apparently there is no animal that wins 
such instant admiration and love as 
does the dog. This, often passionate, im- 


_ pulse on the part of the human being is 


perhaps instinctive. We may speak of 
definite inclinations as recognized with the 
dog. Perhaps our trait for loving the dog is 
as firm of foundation. You see a dog, and at 
once, if he appeals to your eye as being 
friendly there is a comradely greeting, a 
sizing up of each other and then the “‘hand- 
shake.” A dog long denied a friendly word, 
a caress and a stroking of its fur will repay 


' your attentions with a boundless joy that 


‘storm of whinings. 


cannot contain itself. Some dogs will fairly 
howl with delight, over-flowing, pouring out 
all their trials and tribulations in one perfect 
The dog’s love for his 
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master is usually 
boundless. All 
his hopes and 
fears, joys and 
sorrows are re- 
posed in that 
master. If the 
master fails him, 
thelight of his life 
apparently goes 
out. He may ac- 
cept the crumbs 
from another 
table and may 
live on, but the 
book of that dog’s 
life is sealed A 
dog can go with- 
out food, it would 
seem, ;but never 
without the love 
of his master. 
And as one free- 
lance poet ‘has 
stated, of his dog: 
If there be nobler eyes, 


More full ot honor and 
of honesties, 


In !finer head, on 
broader shoulders 
tound. 


Then I have never 
met the man or 
hound, 

Here is the motto on my lifeboat’s log: 
“God grant I may be worthy of my dog!” 


A man who is loved by a dog is fortunate 
indeed. He need not worry about friend- 
ships since he will know one that is not 
marred by time nor the misfortunes of 
adversity. Human friendships we _ know, 
but are we sure of them? Will they stand 
tne blasts of time? If fortune smiles not 
upon us, will those friendships remain the 
same? True, some continue unfalteringly 
the same; but the greater host of them are 
forgotten and pass into the beyond. If the 
master is levelled penniless, who remains 
the same? His dog! Whe will step with 
him from the mansion to the street and 
follow him through thick and thin His 
Jog! 

He looks you squarely in the face 
Unshrinking, and without a single trace 
Of diffidence........ 

A man may think highly of his family, 
but he never forgets his dog. To part with 
the old family dog ,is little short of a 
sacrilege. He grows old, we will say. He 
may become blind, toothless and tottering, 
yet the very thought of chloroforming that 
poor creature pierces one like an arrow. Said 


7 : Selah ; 
an old acquaintance of mine: “I would rath- 
er, I believe kill myself than kill my old dog. 
We have grown up together. He seems as 
much a part of mv body as mv very limbs.” 
Undoubtedly the reason of this regard of 
-man-for his dog is the strict devotion and 
undivided attention that animal pays him. 
-A lifetime that is made up of human betrayals, 
and human shortcomings, a lack of brother- 
hood when fraternity is desired, turns man’s 
attention to the dog and he constantly mar- 
vels. That this animal can keep such a staunch 
devotion, a devotion that exists throughout the 
-_ dog’s life fills one’s heart with admiration, and a 
man must be a black-guard indeed not to 
recognize and venerate that humble love. 
No man has written so well of this peculiar 
dog faith as did Bishop Doane of his dog, 
Cluny, saying: 


ie 


He had lived out his life, but not his love! 
Daily up steep and weary stair-he came, 

* His big heart bursting with the strain, to prove 

- His loneliness without me. Just the same 
Old world of greeting beamed in his deep eye, 
With a new look of wonder in it, asking why 

“The whole world groans and travails.” He 

And I there faced the mystery of pain. 
Finding me dumb and helpless, down again 
He went, unanswered, with the dawn to die, 
And-find the mystery opened with the key, 
“The creature from corruption’s bondage free!” 


It has now and then been averred that 
where a man is known to love his dog in a 
very large measure, his love for women has 
been of a shallow disposition. Says one 
entertaining writer: 

“Bobbie Burns, who wrote understandingly 
about the rough shepherd’s collies, which 
were his constant companions, is said to 
have come to dislike the very sight of a 
petticoat. Sir Walter Scott, whose letters 
abound in references to his bull-terrior Camp, 
his greyhounds Percy and Douglas, and to 
Maida, for whose sculptured form Lockhart 
wrote the inscription, is written down as 
hating women and children and as loving 
only literary and canine sycophants. These 

-instances are doubtless exaggerations. I_ 
cannot believe them, to the full, at least. 
These great personages might not have loved 
women the less, but their dogs the more. 
, That at least, might be understandable— 
even though we may not sympathize with it.” 
In the case of Lord Byron, one of the 
greatest of the English men-of-letters we have 
a famous misogynist, whose hatred for 
women (at least after his unfortunate mar- 
riage and divorce from Lady Milbank) was 


a 


only eyualled by his ov re 
pecially for his dog, Boats) 
lar Newfoundland dog © 
immortality through the in 
his master. 
Lord Byron reared a monument on the dog’s = 
grave, with an epitaph upon it, which is _ 
perhaps the greatest tribute ever paid a dog. 


“When some proud son of man returns to. 
earth, 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptured art exhausts the pomps of woe, 

And storied urns record who rests below; 2 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, c 

Not what he was, but what he should have 
been; S 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes, for him 

_ alone, 

Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth— 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 

While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 

Claims for himself a sole, exclusive heayen! 

Oh, man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, — 

Debas’d by slavery, or corrupt by power, _ 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with 
disgust, ne 

Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship allacheat, ~ 

Thy smiles hypocrisy—thy words deceit! 

By nature vile—ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for 
shame. 

Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 

Pass on—it honors none you wish to mourn: 

To mark a friend’s remains, these stones arise; 

I never knew but one, and here he lies! 


True, as many have said, the friendship of 
man is wanting, and it cannot always be 
relied upon. Changeable is man; changeable 
with the mood, and as often as not, wanting 
in the time of crisis. Friendship between 
men is satisfactory as long as the “‘machinery”’ 
is well oiled, and conditions are of the best; 
but if misfortune should come would friends 
still remain friends; would riches share its 
meat with the beggarly? We need only to 
look about us to see and to hear and know the 
very truth of the inhumanity of man to man; 
often a glaring miscarriage of friendship. 
The dog is not actuated, as we are, by reason, 
by the crowning intelligence that we are the 
possessors of. Rather is the dog governed — 
almost entirely by instinct. He has a great 
feeling of affection, and once he has forme 
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that he recognizes but that one master, and 
will remain with him, through thick and thin. 
_ The dog has the wonderful, sensitive attrib- 
ute of friendliness inborn in him; mayhaps 
through a feeling of dependency, but rather 
we choose to believe that it is the something 
else we cannot state in cold black upon white 
—but must rather feel through experience. 
Show your love to the dog and he will recip- 
-_vocate by according you that, placid, com- 

‘plete, unvexed friendship that constantly 
grows and illumines his nature; and will not 
falter as age creeps on; but will remain, firm 
as adamant, to the end. 


The last time I left home the most heart- 
tearing thing of all I had to face was the 
parting with the old dog. For days_I had 
thought how I could go and how that dog musi 
feel. But finally the day came around. I 
felt half dizzy, and sick at heart. The trunk 
was pulled out, and the cover thrown back. 

' Up rose the old dog from his bed by the stove 
and came in the room, smelled the trunk, 
sat down wearily and looked at me long 
and earnestly. The eyes seemed to take on 
a far-away look; a film seemed to steal over 

them. Just as I had been numbed, so now 
he was numb. He knew what it all meant. 
~ He knew that I was going and that perhaps 

he would never know my presence again. As 
each individual thing was brought out and 

_ placed in the irunk his eyes would follow me. 

_ Twice he rose and went over and smelled 

_ the trunk to make certain. Later-when I 

_-was gone he would go down to the cross- 

roads and lie by the hour waiting for me to 
ome home, and would daily make a tour of 

e places where we were wont to go, safe 

sure that he could pick up my trail 
mewhere or another. 


“« - Strange is the attachment of the dog for his 
“Master. Remarkable instances have always 
had a place in the various annals of the day; 
and I shall relate one that seems to shine out 
among them all, as an example of the fidelity, 
the constancy of the dog in his friendship. A 
bachelor in a certain town had a dog he had 
_ reared from puppy-hood—and the two had 

always been together. People rarely saw 
is Man save as being accompanied by the 
ithful one. There came a day*when the 
chelor went to the village to deposit some 
“money in the bank. As was usual the dog 
went along. As also was the usual thing, the 
_ dog lay down at the front door of the bank 
to wait the coming of his master again; and 
master always came out by the front door. 
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He had _ never failed so long as the dog 
could remember. 

But this particular master had a weak 
heart. While transacting his business at the 
window he suddenly clapped his hand to his 
breast and fell to the floor. Men rushed out 
to catch him—but it was of no use. The 
man was dead. 


Instead of carrying the man out through 
the front door, he was taken to a side door 
and hurried away. 

The dog waited. No master appeared. 
Evidently delayed, for some reason or other, 
he may have thought. Still he waited. 
Night fell. The dog lay there watchfully, 
unstirring from his post, as he had always 
done, obedient to the word of his master. 


The day after the death of the man, the 
dog was noticed and it was also observed that 
the dog would not budge from his place. 
This seemed strange. A crowd gathered 
and the reason why the dog would not leave 
came up. And the reason was soon discoy- 
ered. The dog was waiting for his master 
to come out. The dog could not be cajoled 
away. Whenever he was pulled away, he would 
again return to his place, and keep his eyes on 
the door. In all that time that door had 
been watched. But no master had come 
forth. 


For one year and one half that dog held his 
place by the door of that bank in the little 
Dakota town, fed by the town-people, until 
the long wait over, old age getting the better 
of him, he died. But, above all, with eyes 
still directed to the door of that bank, 
he waited for the master to come out! 


In speaking upon the dog and his peculiar 
greatness by reason of unequalled faithful- 
ness it would be incomplete to forget the 
famous words of Senator Vest, in behalf of the 
dog. Senator Vest had been retained as the 
attorney of a man whose dog had been 
wantonly shot by a neighbor. It is said the 
plaintiff demanded $200. When Vest finished 
speaking the jury awarded $500 without 
leaving their seats. This now-famous speech 
follows: 


“Gertlemen of the jury. The best friend 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter, 
that he has. reared with loving care, may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we trust with 
our happiness and our good name, may 
become traitors to their faith. The money 
that a man has, he may lose. It flies away 


from him, perhaps when he needs it most. 

““A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a 
moment of ill-considered action. The people 
who are prone to fall on their knees to do us 
honor when success is with us, may be the 
first to throw the stone of malice when 
failure settles its cloud upon our heads. The 
one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world, the one that nevers 
deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is the dog. Gentle- 
men of the jury, a man’s dog stands by him 
in prosperity and in poverty, in health and in 
sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground, 
where the wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely, if only he may be near his 
master’s side. He will kiss the hand that 
has no food to offer, he willlick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He guards the 


sleep of his pauper master 
prince. When all other fri 
remains. 


“When riches take wings and reputation 
falls to pieces he is as constant in his love as 
the sun in its journey through the heavens. 


If fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than 
that of accompanying him to guard against 
danger, to fight against his enemies, and 
when the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes the master in its embrace, and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter 
if all other friends pursue their way, there by 
his graveside will the noble dog be found, his — 
head between his paws, his eyes sad but open, 
in alert watchfulness, faithful and true, 
even to death,” 


HOW WE WASTE FISH IN WAR 
TIME 


Paradoxically enough, war is compelling 


economy. If the conflict continues, it will 
be difficult to avoid world hunger. Food 
conservation is especially essential. This 


implies greater production, the prevention 
of waste in every form and the substitution 
of hitherto unused products for those that 
were formerly staples. 


In the fishing industry, there is room for 
considerable substitution. varieties 


of excellent food fish are not only not fished 
for, but if caught with other fish, are thrown 
away and wasted. Prof. Prince stated 
recently before the commission investigating 
the salmon fisheries of British Columbia 
that there must be forty or fifty varieties 
of edible fish in British Columbia waters 
that could be put on the market—but, 
of those forty or fifty excellent fish, at the 
outside limits, only eight or nine are «utilized 
and five or six of those belong to the salmon 
family.’ Many ‘flat’ fishes, as well as va- 
rieties of the cod family, have not been 
utilized at all, and, as they abound in our 


Many 


Pacific waters, they could be turned to 
excellent account in relieving the food 
shortage. In like manner, the herring fish- 


ery is capable of great expansion. 


¢ 

Concerning the fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast, Prof. Prince has drawn attention to 
the wastage of such fish as the tuna or 
horse-mackerel, a fish greatly prized on 
the French markets, but which is merely 
thrown away by Canadian fishermen for 
lack of a homemarket, and the failure to 
cultivate a foreign one. One species of 
this fish has been ‘marketed to some extent 
in the United States. The wolf-fish or 
sea-cat is another fish of the Atlantic that 
is caught in large numbers, and thrown 
away as useless. The British market, al- 
ways a fastidious one, has had a demand 
for these fish for a number of years. \ 

In brief, the Canadian market has confined 
itself to a few of the well-known varieties— 
not always the best—and the greater num- 
ber have been neglected or wasted. The 
result has been a steady depletion and the 
consequent need for artificial propagation 
of the oyster and lobster and such fish as - 
the whiteefish, shad and salmon. By using 
more varieties of fish, the strain on the older 
fisheries would be relieved and, at the same 
time, great quantities of excellent food, 
at present, neglected and wasted, would 


be turned to good account at a Lime of nation- _ 


al and international need. ; ad 
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- SOMETHING ABOUT PORCUPINES. 


‘ : WM. SWEENEY. 


he New Brunswek Legislature has recent- 
: ly passed an Act, allowing a bounty of 
twenty-five cents on each porcupine 


3 ~ killed. 
4 


ye 


Having read, at times, the different opinions 

of persons, some claiming they should be 
killed, others that they should not and having 
had some experience with those animals I 
thought. I might write something about them 
to the “Rod and Gun.” 
/ In the wilderness, no doubt, porcupines 
have been, in some cases, the only source of 
food which could be obtained, by men who 
were lost, thereby saving their lives. On 
the other hand, near civilization, they not 
only destroy the trees, but large quantities 
of srain as well, though if a moose or deer 
happens to make its appearance it is likely 
to receive all the blame. 

When you corner a porcupine which has 
not had time to escape to its den, or climb 

a tree, it will swing around keeping its back, 
which is full of quills, towards you, raising 
them and its fur on end. When attacked by 

‘ anything it will give its tail which is a mass 

of these quills a quick stroke to one side 
striking the object and filling it with quills, 
although “hn inch away is as good as a mile. 

As rabbits were scarce, the past winter» 
I constantly used porcupine meat for baiting 
traps for other animals. I have crawled 
into their dens in the ledges, pulling them 
out with a hooked stick, not a very comfort- 
able position, I can assure you, if one of 
them should take a notion to pass out by 
you. gain I have climbed to the top of the 
highest tree, knocked one off then got down 
as_ quickly as possible and slipped into my 
snowshoes to overtake it before it would 
reach its den. 


Some time ago, I read where a large bob-cat 
had been found dead, within a short distance 
4 of St. John, N.B., with its head filled with 
porcupine quills and having evidently had 
“an encounter with one of these animals. 
To my mind a dead one is more dangerous 
to most animals than a living one, if I may 
except a foolish dog. When an animal 
_ finds a dead porcupine it “looks good to him” 
and he will naturally start in to make a meal 
of it. Beginning with the under part 
_ where there are no quills he will eat his way 
Wa probably making repeated trips to feed. 


Anxious to clear off all the meat, he will 
commence feeding carelessly among the 
quills, until getting his head filled with them; 
in his greediness not bothering about them 
at the time. These, however, keep working 
in and ‘after a time will likely cause death. 
I have, sometimes, when skinning weasels, 
found porcupine quills in them, and I have 


taken them from the remains of one that 


had been dead for a year, laid them on my 
hand, starting the point, and they would begin 
working in. 

When hunting partridges, I have known 
my dog, when young, to attack a porcupine 
coming back to me with the quills sticking 
from the sides of its mouth. Having no 
pincers, in order to save the dog, I have 
caught him, lain upon him and holding him 
with my hands removed the quills with my 
teeth. Some of the quills having a good 
start I have found it necessary to bite them 
off in my efforts to extract them. As you 


know, ‘however, every dog would not submit 


to this operation. 


Wild animals seem to know one another 


and what they can properly handle. I have 
known raccoon and porcupine to den in the 
same ledge each using the same entrance. 
On following a skunk trail, after a light snow 
storm, I have noticed on the way to its own 
it would enter a porcupine den but in my 
experience, I have never seen any track, 
but its own, leading to a skunk den, as all 
kinds give him the right of way. Still the 
coon will feed on a dead skunk. 4 


Porcupine dens are easily located as you 
can see the newly peeled trees some distance 
off. When I kill one I hang him to a tree 
trunk by the hind leg, chop off its tail then 
start to skin him at the hind legs, pulling 
the skin ,quills and all: down over his body? 
Then I put it with the tail in the crotch of 
a tree, where perhaps a hawk or an owl will 
get all that’s coming to him. Like the 
animals, too well have I realized, at times, 
that I have been careless when skinning 
one, for with the thermometer considerably 
below zero I have on occasion had to take off 
part of my under clothing to extract a stray 
quill that was beginning to work its way in. 
Porcupine flesh is not bad eating when pre- 
pared properly and on different occasions I 


have eaten it at our lean-to in the woods, 
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- while my hunting friend, Frank McCormack, 
and I have eaten the liver fried. 

We had a pole over the entrance to our 
lean-to and the feet nailed on it bear witness 
to the number of these animals we have killed. 

Had there been sufficient bounty, we might 
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have made our initials with them 
not wish to kill them all off. One porcupine 
will bait a dozen weasel traps for a month. 
One weasel skin is worth more than the 
porcupine bounty and the trapper is wise 
enough to leave a nest-egg. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS _. 


2 Fishing on Sunday. 

From time to time the old question “Is it 
illegal to fish on Sunday” keeps recurring. 
The general opinion of those who write 
to us for a definite statement on this question 
is that fishing on Sunday if done at all must 
be done “on the sly,” but-while holding this 
opinion the writers can give no foundation 
for their faith. There is a reason for this 
indefinite state of mind, however, in the fact 
that there is nothing in the Dominion Stat- 
utes to prohibit Sunday angling, unless 
it happens to be an angler’s ordinary way 
of making a livelihood, in which case fishing 


on Sunday might bring the angler into 
conflict with the Lord’s Day Act. But 


while it is true that there is nothing in the 
Dominion Statutes prohibiting Sunday fish- 
ing, the man who yields to the temptation to 
~fish on Sunday in a district where trout and 
bass are plentiful is quite likely to run amuck 
of the rural magistrate and to be fined for his 
Sunday indiscretion. The truth is that 
while there is nothing in the Dominion 


Statutes to this effect an Act passed in 1845, 
that is twenty-two years before Confederation, 
prohibited fishing on Sunday as well as many 
other forms of amusement, and this act 
not having been repealed by the Dominion 
Parliament which now has jurisdictionin Such 
matters, still remains in force. The rural 
magistrate, therefore, who imposes a fine for 
Sunday fishing while he may not quote 
chapter and verse has the meat of the matter 
in him. This question came up a couple of 
years ago in connection with the proposed 
organization of a fishing club in Toronto, 
which organization, however, was not pro- 
ceeded with when it was ascertained that 
Sunday could not be utilized for the sport. 
A similar explanation to the above was printed 
in these pages at that time but possibly a 
reiteration will be appreciated by those who 
did not see the former explanation. 


“Delilah”? Calls on Jack Miner 
Jack Miner’s wild duck, Delilah, returned 


to his preserve this spring, bringing with =e 
errs 
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hem but did>~ 
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old. This i is the seventh season in succession 
that Delilah has made her return to Mr. 


Miner’s pond. Delilah, it will be remem- 
bered by Rod and Gun readers, is one of 
four wild ducks hatched on the Miner estate 
in 1912, their parents being a gray drake 
and a black Mallard duck. An old Wyan- 
dotte hen acted as step-mother for the quar- 
tette, which were wing-clipped and fed first on 
custard, then on cornmeal. Delilah and her 
three companions, Susan, Helen and Polly 
after they had been tagged with aluminum 
bands, were set free in due course. Helen 
was shot the day following at Mitchell's 
Bay, Polly came home in 1913, as did also 
Delilah and Susan. Susan was subsequently 
shot by a Kentucky man in 1914, but for 
four consecutive years Polly and Delilah 
returned, Polly being finally shot. Delilah 
has so far escaped unscathed. There were 
more geese at Mr. Miner’s this spring than 
since 1913. 


Commission of Conservation Report 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Com- 
mission of Conservation was recently received 
at this office. Of the information which it 
contains, that relating to conservation of our 
wild life—fish, game and fur bearing animals— 
is of particular interest to readers of amagazine 
of the character of Rod and Gun in Canada. 
Conservation in Canada in 1917 is the subject 
of the address delivered by Sir Clifford Sifton 
at the ninth annual meeting held in Ottawa 
on November 27th and 2&th, 1917, with 
which the report opens. C. Gordon Hewitt 
contributes a review of wild life-conservation 
in Canada during 1917 dealing with our re- 
sources of wild life and what has been done to 
conserve and protect them. He emphasizes 
the fact that with the combined intelligence 
and energy of the great nations of the world 
centred on the task of devising and putting 
into effect means of destroying life on one 
hand and of sustaining it on the other, the 
need of giving consideration to the welfare 
of our wild life is not only warranted but 
greater than ever before. At this time of vast 
expenditures and increasing national debt 
the maintenance of our country’s productive- 
ness is pre-eminently important. It is as- 
serted that with adequate conservation and 


-barring catastrophes beyond human control 


our northern fur bearing animals, which 
constitute our chief and most widely dis- 
tributed natural product, will continue to 
render productive those non-agricultural area 
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of the great north and to support the popula- 
tion native to them. Turning to the insec- 
tivorous birds Mr. Hewitt points out that 
never in the history of the world has the 
necessity of protecting our food crops from 
destruction been more urgent. Expressed in 
terms of wheat the value of the field crops 
destroyed annually in Canada by insect pests 
is sufficient to feed our entire population for 
a year. We must, therefore, protect our 
greatest natural allies, in crop production, the 
insectivorous birds. 

The provisions of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act and the Northwest Game 
Act, are also contained in this report. The 
enactment of the former measure constitutes 
the greatest forward step ever taken in this 
country in the interests of bird protection. 
The enforcement of the provisions of the Act 
so far as possible will be effected by means 
of the machinery already existing in the ~ 
various provinces. J. B. Harkin, Superin- 
tendent, 
ment of the Interior, has been appointed to 
administer the regulations of the Act 


The Northwest Game Act was revised to 
meet the urgent need of increased protection 
to the wild life in the north. In addition to. 
providing for close seasons for game, for fur 
bearing animals and for birds an absolute 
close season is provided for buffalo thus en- 
suring the continued protection of the herd 
of about 600 buffalo which is still to be found 
in the region west and northwest of Fort 
Smith. The killing of musk ox and wapiti 
is also prohibited except in such areas as may 
be prescribed by order in council. One of the 
most important features of this act is the 
policy of licensing all persons engaged in 
hunting, trapping or trading in game, includ- 
ing fur-bearing animals, in the Northwest 
Territories. This should enable the Govern- 
ment to control the situation and prevent 
undesirable exploitation of the game and 
especially of the fur resources of the north. 
The few remaining small herds of pronghorn 
antelope are to be found in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and the latter province has extended 
its close season on antelope to 1925. Asa 
permanent close season on antelope is in force 
in Saskatchewan this animal is absolutely 
protected by law throughout its present range. 


In British Columbia the wapiti or elk is 
absolutely protected and the same is the case 
in Alberta while the new Northwest Game 
Act establishes an absolute close season in the 
Manitoba also has 
an absolute close season on wapiti. : 
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Did you ever catch that active and grace- 


ful bird, the killdeer, in the act of playing 


"possum? We did—this year in the merry 
month of May, the month of apple blossoms 
and lilacs in Oxford County, Ontario. It was 
a glorious evening and a friend was giving us 
a ride in his car along one of the most 
delightful country roads in the County. 


We were simply revelling in the fact that 


the daylight saving scheme was giving us 


~ several hours of sunlight in which to enjoy 


the landscape and the country ride. You 
see our garden at home had been hoed to an 


almost painful state of neatness and effic-. 


ieney, and our conscience was temporarily at 
peace. Suddenly we came upon a killdeer 
running along the side of the road. Then 
first thing we knew the bird had toppled 
over by the roadside as though attacked by 
a sharp and sudden spell of locomotor ataxia, 


“Ah ha! exclaimed our friend, who was 
driving the car, “it has a family near by, 
doubtless.” 


After that we continued to go rather more 
slowly along the road, the killdeer recovering 


and flying ahead of us,. low down with a ; 


distinctly limping flight, creating the illusion, 
or endeavoring to create the illusion, that her 
wing was in a badly damaged condition. We 
had not gone so very far when looking over 
the side of the,car what was our surprise 
and delight, to see four of the prettiest, 
jauntiest little killdeer you could possibly 
imagine, briskly running alongside the ear. 
Their manner was as nonchalant as that 
of domestic chickens, who make the roadway 
their playground, except that unlike chickens, 
who usually run across the road at right 
angles to the car, giving one the impression 
that they are actually courting death, the 


sedate little killdeer were keeping to the 


straight and narrow path, or rut, that was 
nearest to where the grass of the roadside 
met the dusty highway. 
little things, who. had evidently been taken 
out for an airing by their careful parent, for 
a fewmoments and then continued on our way, 
the parent killdeer accompanying us for some 
distance but finally flying away acrossa field to 
our right whence she would doubtless later 
rejoin her quartette of babies. 


The September number of Rod and Gun 
will be a special game bird number, synch- 
ronizing the opening of the duck season. 
“Wild Duck Shooting” is the subject ofan 
article by Bonnyeastle Dale; ‘‘When the 
Goose Honks High” is contributed by George 
R. Bolton; “Inherited Instinct’ by Edward 
T. Martin deals with the migratory instincts 
of our migratory waterfowl. Belle of the Big 
Brule by George Gilbert is a tale of a French 


Canadian maiden and two fishermen who 
were rivals alike for her hand and the biggest 
fish in the pool. Among other articles are 
“The Wild Pheasant on Vancouver Island” 
by G. D. Sprot, Moonlight “and Wild 
Ducks” by F. V. Williams, ‘““Three Important 
Wild Duck Foods” by Hubert Hutton, ete., 
etc. Under Fishing Notes Emlyn M. Gill 
will contribute a second article, the subject 
this month being ‘“‘Ways of Dry Fly Fishing.” 


We watched the | 


THE SWORDFISH 


vag bveun lire 


t is a mistaken belief that the swordfish 
| is common in the Pacific ocean; nor is 
it common in the southern seas, the 
Gulf of Mexico for instance. The swordfish 
is found in its greatest numbers off the coast 
of the Eastern States of the United States 
and northward along the coast of the Prov- 
inces, Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island. 
It is doubtful if there is a fish so well known 
by name to the people, and so little known 
about as to range, habits, etc., Mainly the 
swordfish is known to the people by reason of 
its spearlike upper jaw appendage which has 
won it fame throughout the whole world. 
It is considered one of the dangerous fishes 
of the world in that it will attack boats, will 
run large fishes and men through with this 
lance. One well-known fish and fishing 
writer once took the trouble to find out how 
certain it is that the swordfish attacks men 
and boats and it is actually said that he dis- 
covered that the swordfish was a menace to 
navigation and human life. On the whole, 
however, a great deal of what has been said 
about the exploits of this fish may be set 
down as untrue, being exaggeration pure and 
simple. Yet it is true that anything may 
happen if this fish should take the notion 
into its head to go hunting down the watery 
ways with blood in his eye. As one writer 
has said, the swordfish of the north Atlantic 
“is the real article, with all the dash, energy, 
and bad temper that a swordfish is expected 
_to have. His sword is the counterpart of the 
Highlander’s ‘braid claymair’ and is a mighty 


and dangerous weapon when driven by a 400 
pound fighting fish. While the fishermer 
value them as a productive source of revenue: 
they also have a wholesome respect for their 
fighting ability, for many stout boats have 
been pierced under the water line and there 
have been some very narrow escapes from 
disaster.” : 

The swordfishes belong to the mackerel 
family. The great swordfish of the Eastern 
Atlantic coast leads in size and strength and. 
possesses the longest sword of the kind. The 
swordfish belongs to the first, or greater 
group. In the second group of lance-bearing 
fishes we find the spearfishes. These are 
very commonly found in the warm southern 
seas, around the Greater and Lesser Antilles, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, around Florida. 


One of these spearfishes is known as the white 


spearfish, or the white needle, and reaches 
a length of seven feet, sometimes more. 
There is another southern spearfish, however, 
that grows to be ten feet in length. In the 
Pacific ocean, with a very wide distribution 
is found another of the spearfish kind which 
is known as the marlinespike fish that attains 
to a length of twelve feet. In Japan it is. 
known as Mazara, and is there in great de- 
mand as a food fish. Tefrapturus, the mar- 
linespike fish is considered a game fish and 
puts up a fight, it is said, that more than 
gilds its title. In the third group of the 
sword-carrying mackerels is found the sailfish 
of which we hear so much in print. They 
are built much on the order of the spearfish. 


—o 


but their dorsal fin, being greater, it has been 
named sailfish. The sailfish is easily told by 
this dorsal fin, much as the grayling is dis- 
tinguished by reason of its great dorsal. The 
dorsal fin of the sailfish is blue in coloration 
and is marked with blackish dots. The fish 


succession, clearing t we 
trying desperately to. shake 
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runs from eight to ten feet in length and is 
a game fish of the first order, as hundreds of 
sea fishermen will tell you, and as their stories 
will relate. 

Says a writer, Mr. John Cauldwell of New 
York City about the sailfish and its capture: 

“While they often strike at cut bait or 
spoon in trolling, they are seldom well hooked, 
owing to the peculiar character of their jaws. 
As a rule they bite very quietly, and must 
be given thirty or forty feet of line before 
striking, as their mouths are small, hard and 
bony, not unlike the tarpon in their internal 
structure, and can rarely be captured unless 
the bait is well swallowed. When once hook- 


ed they become frantic and create a terrific 
commotion, first endeavouring to peel the 
- most powerful reels in-their mad rushes, then 
making frequent perpendicular leaps in rapid 


rapid flights just above the water, when their 
immense sail seems to play its part in aerial 
nav igation. This sailisaremarkable develop- 
ment of the dorsal fin in which the ribs 
are connected by a sort of silken membrane, 
thus giving, in large specimens of seven to 
eight feet in‘length, an equal number of square 
feet of sail area and this in turn is balanced 
by a long, narrow pectoral fin which, appar- 
ently, plays the part of acentre-board. Their 
powerful spears have been known to create 
consternation among the occupants ofa fishing 
boat, as records exist of these fish having 
jumped into small boats, and even charged 
them under water line. It generally takes 
half to three quarters of an hour before they 
can be brought to gaff and when landed in 
a small boat pandemonium reigns supreme 
for many moments, as both their powerful 
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nd dangerous spears are prepared for 
stant retaliation. Like the tarpon they 
have a common enemy in the large sharks 
that abound in tropical waters, and when 
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great deal of line. To the end of this line is 
attached a suitable buoy. The harpoon goes 
home and the buoy is at once thrown over- 
board. The swordfish thus rudely awakened 


There are 


There 


the latter appear upon the scene the excite- from his siesta, rages around like a demon and 

is ment and antics of these magnificent fighters it is during this interval that anything may 

ds are greatly incensed.” ; happen should it spy an enemy near at hand. 

% The great swordfish (Xiphias) however, Usually, however, the fishMvears itself out, 

¢ should not be confused with the sailfishes, and seeing that it cannot escape, owing to the 
the spearfishes, the sawfishes or the like. It ~ buoy that holds it up, it comes thrashing and 

ss attains to great weights, sometimes three and — splashing to the surface. It is then approach- 

-four hundred pounds and it is said that some ed with due care and is speared. 
have been captured in the northern waters dangers in the undertaking and there are 
that have gone to eight hundred pounds -many escapes but the business, when there 
weight. The average swordfish, however, is a good run of swordfishes along the Nova 

% is nowhere near that mighty weight. Unlike Scotian coast, is good and pays well. 

the tarpon and some others of the ocean fish is always the chance of picking up some ex- 
that have no place as a food fish, the sword- _ceedingly large specimens, and many of them. 
fish is a food fish of great prominence and Some trips out have proven highly successful, 

a 
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there is always a demand for it. The flesh 
is reddish like the salmon and tastes well. 
The markets in Boston annually take in‘ a 
great deal of swordfish flesh sent in from 
northern waters. 

The swordfish is not fished for by the com- 
mercial fishermen with hook and line, but is 
harpooned. It is not to the credit of the 
swordfish that it loves to come out of the 
deep and lie lolling lazily on the surface of 
the water in the sunshine. This is mainly 
the cause of his undoing. When the fishing 
boats are out, sooner or later the man in the 
look-out will spy the sleeping or somnolent 
fish and the word goes around that the time 
has come for doing. The fish is cautiously 
“stalked” and when the harpooner is above 
the fish,the harpoon is cast. This harpoon 
head is detachable and is connected to a 


> 


y 


K 
especially when the season hag been fayour- 
able. 

Fishing for the swordfish is something that 
very few care to tackle in that the perform- 
ance is fraught not only with many dangers, 
but as is the case with the large swordfishes 
taken in the north Atlantic waters they are 
so large that they snap the tackle or at least 
prove themselves more than a-puzzle for the 
man with rod and reel. I do not know that 
a swordfish has ever been taken in the north- 
ern waters with the rod and reel though 
undoubtedly many have gone out and have 
tried it. In the Pacific waters, around Cata- 
lina Island, off the coast of California, a great 
deal of fishing is done for the swordfish and 
the Tuna Club of Catalina have made some 
singularly notable catches of this mighty 
fish. In the Pacific waters the great sword- 
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fish is called both broadbill and flatbill, as 
against the roundbill, which designates the 
spearfish. At Catalina the largest swordfish 
taken on tackleand which holds the world’s 
record is a 362-pounder, and was captured by 
Hugo R. Johnstone of Hamilton, Mass., at 
Catalina in September of 1916. It made a 
forty-five mile run and it took two hours be- 
fore it could be landed. A rather successful 
method of trolling for the swordfish is related 
by Fred Bradford Ellsworth: 

“Sometimes a kite is utilized. It is an 
ingenious device. The kite is sent up several 
hundred feet into the air, according to the 
wind pressure. Another line attached to the 
kite line is tied to the angler’s line, a short 
distance from the leader, and the kite let out 
until the bait. is about 150 feet from the boat 
and parallel to it. The speed of the boat, 
combined with the action of the kite along 
the surface of the water, makes a most attrac- 
tive lure for swordfish and tuna. A sled 
is also used, and this seems to be more prac- 
tical, for the bait never rises in the air above 
the water and the wind direction is not con- 
sidered as with the kite.. Many big game 
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anglers who visit Avalon, Cate 
prefer swordfishing to anything else. 
is the thrill, excitement and element of danger 
to it that makes the sport enticing in the 
extreme. 
Catalina. The Atlantic swordfish are so 
large it is impossible to handle them with 
rod and reel, and I have never known of any 
being taken in this manner, though attempts 
have been made.” 

Both the tuna and the swordfish teach 
their greatest weight in the Atlantic waters. 
The swordfishing in the coast waters of Nova 
Scotia and especially around certain places 
of Cape Breton are now well known. In the 
last five or six years great numbers of sword- 
fish have been garnered in the waters to the 
south of the Straits of Canso; and St. Peter’s 
Bay is especially famous now for its sword- 
fish, where, not so many years ago the num- 
bers were exceedingly rare, or few and far 
between. 

A story on Hunting the Swordfish tn 
Nova Scotia, in which, as is unusual in 
hunting this fish the harpoon is used, will 
appear in our September issue. 


- ‘THE DRY FLY IN AUGUST 
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ruly, like the chattering brook, angling 

‘and angling talk goes on forever. Some 

years ago I paid a visit to an old friend 
of mine who is the happy and proud possessor 
of a beautiful rambling, tumbling mountain 
stream, not full to the brim with trout, it is 
true, but with enough to satisfy the wants of 
any angler worthy of the name. ‘The fish in 
that stream were all natives, whose blood 
to this day has never been contaminated 
with a strain of the blood of its relatives of 
the hatchery variety. My main object 
when starting off on this trip was not angling 
per se, but rest. Therefore the first request 
to the host was that I might be allowed to go 
to bed at a good, old-fashioned hour, 8.30 
o'clock. After dinner we sat in his study 
and began discussion on angling. The 
hours had sped by until midnight had come 
and gone: then cheese, crackers and cider of 
the host’s own wonderful making. This 
was the story of the next five nights, by the 
way. So one if wound up may kgep on 
babbling forever with the pen, or until 
brought to a sharp turn by the editor or the 
make-up man, the foes of gabby writers. 


The delights of dry fly fishing! 

It is difficult to describe delights though 
the various things that give more or less 
pleasure to fishermen of various types may 
be portrayed. There are those who dredge 
the streams in which the appeal is made te 
the stomach; or those who think only of the 
full creel at the end of the day, to be followed 
later by a photograph of the mass and mess 
of fish with the attending pleasure of showing 
the photo to admiring friends, not realizing 
that most of them seeing the exhibit will 
exclaim, perhaps under their breaths, “Fish 
hog.” 

There are those who use legitimate methods 
who get comparatively little enjoyment from 
the beauties of nature: To some all angling 
is simply a mass of dry facts; to others the 
chinks between facts are filled most elabor- 
ately and delightfully with poetry. Who is 
so matter of fact that he could sit on the 
bank of a lovely brook, contemplating the 
beautiful panorama made by the ever-chang- 
ing stream as it tumbles over the rocks and 
not feel delights as he watches an otter, un- 
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The spearfish are quite common at 


conscious of his presence, as it comes into 
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view and wanders slowly along the opposite 
bank? Many days might well be spent 
studying the beauties of nature alone, but 
hundreds of delights may be absorbed by the 
observing angler as he .attends to the real 
business at hand, namely, luring the speckled 
beauties from their hiding places among the 
rocks. Cold-blooded must he be, who in 
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angling, can think only of the weight of the 
creel at the end of the day. 

At first, if an angler has been a wet fly 
fisherman all his life, the dry-fly and the 
methods of its use may ‘seem somewhat 
strange to him when he takes them up; in 
other words, he is apt to lack that confidence 
in himself and the dry-fly that he has when 
casting the wet fly, to the handling of which 
he has become thoroughly accustomed. 
Many are wont to imagine, at first, that there 
is something more difficult about dry-fly 
angling than fishing with the sunken lure. 

‘This, I think, is not so when one has 
acquired the knack of it. It may be im- 
possible for a bungling fisherman to meet 
with success in some wilderness waters, or 
at times in the streams near civilization 
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when they are high and*discolored. But 
to be a finished wet fly angler one must 
possess as much skill as the dry-fiy fisherman. 
Nothing but experience can teach a man 
where the trout lie it the streams; if one 
starts right, and is shown how, it is compar- 
ratively easy to cast a fly skillfully, as is 
demanded. There are no insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of becoming a successful 
dry-fly angler that do not confront the user 
of the sunken fly. But give the dry-fly a 
chance; one without previous practice cannot 
go upon the stream for one day, and meeting 
with no success, rightfully condemn the dry- 
fly as is often done. How many times have 
not one but many anglers spent an entire 
week fishing with wet flies on some well- 
known trout stream, without taking alto- 
gether more than a few small fish? My 
advice to the beginner with the dry-fly 
is to go ahead and make a success of it, 
without being discouraged by real, or fancied, 
obstacles. The first rise to the imitation 
insect, as it floats down the streamin plain 
sight of the angler, will give the beginner a 
thrill he has seldom had, when he has felt 
the tug of a trout taking the sunken lure. 

The dry-fly game is worth while, and no 
one should hesitate to make any efforts 
hecessary to overcome what may appear to 
him to be difficulties in the way of becoming 
an accomplished dry-fly fisherman. Dry-fly 
enthusiasts are called fanatics. This we have 
been told so many times. They are fanatics 
in the same way that a main who prefers 
spending most of his spare time in playing 
golf instead of indulging in croquet, billiards 
or bowling, is a fanatic. The finished 
angler may be he who uses the dry-fly and 
the. wet fly indiscriminately, but it is the 
writer’s opinion that this is by no means 
necessarily so. The finished angler ishe who 
uses the method that gives him the greater 
pleasure and sticks to that method until he 
achieves the highest degree awarded in the | 
angling world, to which his finished work 
may entitle him. 

Though the trout fishing season is now fast 
drawing to a close (August) yet if the weather 
gods are propitious “‘the best time is coming,” 
in the belief of some. For the dry fly fisher- 
man, at least, is not daunted by the lowest, 
clearest water of the year, with the sun so 
bright that every pebble on the bed of the 
stream shows sosharp and clear through the 
crystal liquid that at times it looks as if it 
were almost magnified. 

I have been told in books that such con- 
ditions are the bane of the wet fly man, but 


as yet I have to see them keep the wielder of 
the dry fly off the stream. 

What is more thrilling than to wade up a 
beautiful mountain stream, with the water 


$0 low, (as it is in August in many localities), 


that much of one’s “wading” is done on 


- rocks and gravel,, irom which the water has 


receded to such an extent as to leave them 
bare, and to cast the smallest of dry flies on 
the runs and riffles wandering down between 
the stones—places where one would swear 
there was no hiding place even for a_ small 
minnow—and then see‘a good-sized trout 
take the fly the instant it alights on the 
surface, apparently having come suddenly 
from the land of nowhere. 

Is it possible that such a moment provides 
the greatest of all thrills in fly fishing? It is 
difficult at all times to select the superlative 
in any kind of sports, but to’ my mind the 
luring of the trout to rise to the most delicate 
of the insects floating on the surface of the 
water. wherever the current chooses to take it, 
the quick turning of the wrist or slight 
movement of the arm that secures the fish to 
the hook, constitutes the greatest delight 
presented in any kind of sport. 

The playing and subsequent capture of the 
trout? Tush, tush! The loosening of the 
pent-up thrills when the fish is finally put in 
the creel, or returned to the water by the 
humane angler, produces a feeling unknown 
to any buf anglers; the excitement of landing 
a trout, say up to two or three pounds cannot 
be belittled in the presence of any who have 
had the experience, but, after all, the mere 
landing of a fish is more or less of a mechan- 
ical proceeding. Inwater that is free from 
logs and snags, the angler simply keeps a 
uniform bend on the road, lets the trout do 
the work, struggling for life until he is entirely 
played out, and then in a complete state of 
exhaustion is lifted by the net. Perhaps 
this is the cold-blooded way of putting 
things, but when one has jn mind the taking 
of a 150 pound tarpon with a six ounce rod, it 
makes one stop to think whether the chief 
charm of trout fishing really has come from 
the playing and landing of fish, as is common- 
ly contended by angling writers. 

The dry fly! What a world of sport the 
introduction of the use of this little artificial 
insect has provided for ‘American anglers. 
Probably all angling readers now know that 
dry fly fishing was a most common method 
of taking trout in England many, many 
years ago, but it was only seven years back 
that a well-known tackle-dealer, (one of the 
few carrying in stock dry flies from England), 


told the writer that ay 

there were not more than abo 

devotees of the dry fly. ee try to count 
them now! 

Then dry fly fishing was counuede as an 
English fad. To-day the method is well- 
known in this 
the pale of the enthusiasts (sometimes calied 
fanatics) it is reckoned by all anglers as a 
standard and useful method of angling. 

One well-known writer on fishing topics 
says that the finished angler is the one who 
uses both the wet fly and the dry fly as 
occasion requires. I by no means agree 
with him, or with the sentiment expressed 
in the statement so often quoted from Mr. 
Dewar’s book: ‘The dry fly is as clearly 
out of place on the wet fly stream as the wet 
fly is on the dry fly stream.” It isthis 
quotation that so many of our angling 
writers have in mind when they refer to the 
pools and slowly running water as being most 
eminently fitted for the practice of the 
dry-fly art. Again I am led to Say: “Tush, 
tush!’ Of the thousands of trout taken 
annually on our streams by dry fly anglers, I 
have ne doubt that all finished users: of the 
floating lure will admit that by far the 
greatest number are not taken from the 
alluring, but deceptive pools, but from the 
running water. For no matter how swiit 
the stream may be, the successful use of the 
dry fly is not only entirely practicable, but 
delightful. 

The following experience, as it tends to 
show the difference at times between the 
comparative productiveness of a beautiful 


still pool and fast-running water, may be- 


interesting. At four o'clock one afternoon 
three years ago the writer approached a pool, 
after having been requested by his host to 
“save all the trout he caught,” as this host 
knew well the writer’s proclivity for returning 
to the water all but a few of the fish that 
he managed to lure from the stream. 

It just happened that that day the host 
had many guests to feed. Starting on one 
of the most beautiful of all pools and fishing 
it carefully, the writer’s efforts were rewarded 
by one or two small trout. Directly above 
the pool was a stretch of swift water, a series 
of runs and riffles. From fifty yards of this 
water were taken twenty-four fish, all at 
least a few inches above the legal limit; 
perhaps fifty of less size were returned to the 
water to live another year. A guess was 
made that during this hour or two of fishing 


country, and even outside — 


there was on the average one rise to every 


three casts. The stream must have been ia 
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eming with fish, you exclaim. Not at all; 
there was a good rise on. When my host had 
first invited me to fish his stream he had 
apologized for its “fished out” condition. 
3 There is little water so swift that a well 
made dry-fly may not be made to float, not 
always in the centre of the fastest currents 
but near enough to them to lure the fish. A 
very long line out is often apt to be somewhat 
bothersome to the angler, 
fishing is done upstream. 

To the novice, especially, a long line being 
driven down toward him by a swift current 
is a puzzling proposition, and an angler of 
many years’ experience does not like it any 
too well. Herein lies one of the beauties of 
dry-fly fishing in swift water. It is well- 
known that fish lie with their heads facing the 
current; that is, with their heads facing 
upstream. The broken surface of the water 
also tends to make the angler invisible to the 
trout. This provides an opportunity to 
forget entirely Walton’s, or rather Cotton’s, 
praise of ‘‘fine and far-off fishing.” 

In such water it is remarkable how closely 
an angler may approach a fish without being 
seen. The advantage of a rear approach, (with- 
out any attending disadvantages), are mani- 
fold; ashort line may, and should be used. This 
enables one to place his fly with the greatest 
precision. As the fly floats down stream, 

' most of the slack may be taken in by raising 
the tip of the rod and the rest of it by strip- 
ping in the line with the left hand. One of 
the writer’s friends, (at that time a stranger 
‘to the dry fly game), who once watched some 
of the close, swift-water fishing when the 
trout were rising unusually well, remarked 
that this method of taking trout was ‘‘just 
like picking huckleberries.” 

The art of dry-fly fishing is now so well 
~ known, and so much has been written upon 

the subject that the writer does not consider 
this an occasion for details as to equipment; 
any good tackle dealer can furnish that. 
But this was not always so. In 1912 the 
head of a very prominent sporting goods 
house asked the writer to call and inspect 
his wonderful new dry-fly equipment. It 
is well to say as little as possible about the 
display. It consisted of flies many times too 

z big and not so tied that they would float, un- 

less supported by buoys of cork; leaders like 
hawsers and lines so slender that they could 
not be cast. At that time I could fot 

r refrain from tendering to any possible user 

_my extreme sympathy for ever having heard 
of dry-fly fishing. 


F _ But to-day all this is changed. Perhaps 
0 the sentence ‘‘to-day this is all changed” 


as all dry-fly- 


‘fishing with the floating fly. 
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should be added the words, in the interest of 
exactness, “in a measure.”” In some cata- 
logues are still advertised ‘“‘dry-fly leaders 
with dropper loops,’ and one is bound to 
exclaim: ‘“‘What in the world are the loops 
for?’ In some stores one may see dry-flies 
“tied to gut”: not acriminal offence, but one in- 
tending to remove one of the most desirable 
and useful implements of fishing, namely, the 
eyed-hook. Many, many dealers in tackle, 
catalogue dry-flies tied on nothing smaller 
than No 12 hooks. Here is a pitfal] for the 
beginner with the floating fly, and may 
possibly put a stumbling block in the way of 
the occasional old-timer, whose experience 
on very low water may have been limited. 
Many years ago the writer received from 
England a large consignment of whirling 
duns tied, by mistake, on No. 8 hooks. They 
were unused for several seasons, except by 
friends, to whom were given a few occasion- 
ally with more useable flies. Finally one day 
when the water was fairly high I thought I 
would try one of these “giants.” Never had 
I had better success on a trout stream, This 
success with the duns was repeated many 
times afterward. 


The first effect of this success was lo 
weaken some of my previous theories of the 
desirability of the use of minute imitations in 
The following 
August furnished me with a Waterloo. The 
water was beautifully clear, wonderfully low. 
Arriving at the stream, opening my fly-box 
disclosed the fa t that the smallest fly it 
contained was tied on a No. 12 hook. 
In fishing earlier in the season with a fly of 
this size it had looked like the tiniest kind 
of an insect as it floated down the stream; 
to-day, on the low, crystal-like water it 
resembled a torpedo boat as it sailed along 
with the current. It was taken only by a 
few reckless or near-sighted fish. Fishing on 
the same stream, a mile above, was a friend 
using the same pattern of fly, but cn a No. 16 
hook, and his success was great. The same 
fly, tied on a sixteen hook, netted me many 
fish that afternoon. Therefore a tip, only for 
the novice: Do not trust to thes tied on too 
large hooks in August low-water fishing. 
Another tip. A fly that wil not float is an 
abomination. That is to say, a dry-fly that 
will not float is an abomination. 


Much has been written about dry or 
floating fly angling the past few years; some 
ct this literature has been ‘‘so” and some 
“so-so.” The only thing for a _ puzzled 
consumer of angling literature to do istosift 
the whole mass through his brain-hopper 


to each other. 
more duns easily all having in their artifi ial 


and make as judicious selection’as is possible 
under the circumstances. 


Now let us examine some of our artificial 
duns, of which, too, there are many. We 


find that while there are duns of many differ- 


ent names they still bear a strong resemblance 
We may select a dozen or 


form. wings exactly alike, or maybe a shade 
darker or a shade lighter as the case may be, 


but all taken from the same species of bid; 


the hackles are either exactly alike or similar 
to each other except in shade; the whisks or 
tails, (a relatively unimportant part of a fly’s 
make-up) are practically alike, while the 
flies are precisely alike in shape and form. 
The bodies alone differ in color, though as a 
rule the bodies of the duns are usually of a 
sombre hue, frequently with a dark-bluish 
cast. Undoubtedly the most important 

thing about a dry-fly is its action upon 
the water. In the cases of the artificials 
mentioned their action must be in all cases 
similar when the flies are manipulated by 
the same angler. The writer’s great con- 
fidence as he casts a whirling dun-upon the 
water is undoubtedly born of the belief that 
a trout seeing it will invariably exclaim: 
“Huh!. There is a dun; 


moment a close inspection of the exact 
color or shade of the body that he may bestow 
upon it its exact scientific name before eating 
it. A vast majority of the dry-flies used by 
anglers are tied in imitatiom of small ephem- 
eral insects called duns. These ephemeridae 
exist in large numbers and there are many 
varieties, though the described species may 
not be more than two hundred. A few of 
them are large, such as the May-fly, March 
Brown, and-August dun, but most of them are 
very small. Changesin color take place in 
this species of ephemeridae as they advance 
from spring to summer, and as they retro- 
grade again toward autumn. In the summer 
months their hues are warmer and lighter. 
Species after species arrive, one after the 
otherin never ending successionthe individual 
life of each ifsect, in its winged state, 
being only a few hours, or at the most, a few 
days. There is a wide difference (in many 
species) between the male’and the female. 
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me for it!” the fish. 
being willing to overlook in the hurry of the 


The suthers is  mieuae 
the use of the _dry-fly ‘sp 


of which the principal one is, perhaps, that it — 
will give a greatly added pleasure to our 
anglers. It is a delicate and artistic method 
of taking trout, and I have found almost 


without exception that dry-fly experts have — 


such a great love of the game that a heavy 
creel at the end of the day is not the princi- 
pal desideratum. In these days of depleted 
streams it is necessary that the doctrine 
should be spread broadcast that the one pleas- 
ure of trout fishing, apart from the joy of 
being close to nature is the matching of one’s 
wits against the cunning of the trout. He 
alone deserves the title of sportsman who — 
returns carefully to the water all trout that 
he does not need for food: as soon as the fish 
is taken into the net, all the sport to be had 
with that particular fish is over, and when 
lilled and put into the creel it becomes 
simply—meat. ’ 


Emlyn Gill’s Book. 


Perhaps one of the most delightful books 
written upon the topic of dry-fly fishing has 
come from the pen of Emlyn M. Gill (Charles 
Scribner Sons, New York City, 32.00) and 
should have a place on the book-shelf of every 
angling reader, as it not only covers the topic 
in a paintaking manner, but also in such a 
way that the amateur can easily get under 
the surface of it. Ordinarily in writing on 
angling, and the ways and means to success 
in this pastime, a dense and intricate lan- 
guage is used and one is not a gainer even 
after two readings. For this reason I believe _ 
Mr. Gill’s book to be one of the best ever 
put out on dry-fly fishing, not excepting 
Halford’s works. As is well known, themeans 


| 


and methods of dry-fly fishing on American 4 


and Canadian waters is somewhat different 


‘from the conditions to be found in England 


where dry-fly fishing found its inception. 
Mr. Gill writes primarily on American stream 
conditions and has succeeded in a most 
brilliant fashion, having produced a genuine- 
ly valuable book that should not escape 
notice. The man desiring some pointers” 
on dry-fly fishing, in order to make a good — 
start should not fail to purchase this book. 

The Angling Editor. 
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No. 132 —I was highly interested in reading 
an article in the January Number of Rod and 
Gun in regard to the preparation of fish flesh 
for the table. There were some recipes there 
that I have never used, and which my wife 
has followed out with surcess. You speak of 
herring pickled in vinegar, and that remind 
me that there is a way of fixing up fish that 
have numerous bones throughout their fleshy 
area—a method that may not generally be 
known. As you know many fish such as 
the redhorse and even the dogfish can be 
made use of, and the reason many people 
do not make use of these two last mentioned 
fish is because they have so many bones in 
them, However, if these fishare cut up into 
suitable pieces and put in a baking dish with 
a mixture of vinegar and water over them, 
and set in an oven to bake, you will find that 
the bones will come to pieces the same as 
bones in canned salmon. The liquid to 
cover the fish should be two to one: two cups 
of water to one cup of vinegar. You bake 
the fish portions for six hours so that a thorough 
job is done. I have found that many of our 
despised fish, such as the sucker, the redhorse 
and the dogfish when made up in this manner 
taste Just as good as any fish. If you or the 
Rod and Gun readers have not tried this 
method I wish you would as it is a good one. 
~ Your articles on fish culture have greatly 
intdrésted me and I am consfructing some 
ponds in which to raise bass, sunfish and 
perch. I have a good flow of water on my 
land and I have, to date, encountered no 
obstacles, and expect by next year to have 
things going in fine shape. 

As I read your article, the brood bass are 
placed in the ponds in the fall, to be in there 
over winter, so that their spawning will come 
naturally and on time, as I believe you have 
stated that the placing of the bass in the pond 


just shortly before the season will delay the 
spawning, and sometimes, being unacquainted 
With the waters they are in, they will not 
spawn that season at all. Is this true, and 
do I understand you right I should be glad 
to know. > : 


New York. ba 


Samuel E. Pierson, 


Ans.—We are very glad to hear from you 
with the recipe on how to get around the 
bones in the million boned-fish. This certain- 
ly should be a good recipe. afid I will try it 
out some time in the future as will many of 
the Rod and Gun readers who have easy ac- 
cess to redhorse, dogfish and suckers in the 
common, ordinary home: streams. I should 
like to try the dogfish just to see if it is as 
good as some of the other fish sold on the 
market. Of course we know the nature of 
vinegar in disintegrating the bones of a fish. 
That recipe you have given should be a worthy 
one. Thank you for your mention of my 
articles both on preparing fish and on fish 
culture. 

I am glad_to know that you have made 
ponds and that you intend to take a try at it. 
If a person is careful and attentive to details, 
and certain restrictions, he should have no 
trouble in the world especially if he has a good 
stream of water to his credit, on his land, 


as you say you have. As has been stated, 
if you have your ponds constructed by Oc- 
tober then is the time to put in your brood 


fishes that are to spawn in your ponds the 
coming year. Really the later in the year 
the fishes can be obtained the better, but in 
the fall when the fish are near ,to the shores 
they may be obtained. Permission may then 
be obtained to get all the brood fishes you 
desire: In my articles I stated that it is best 
to put the brood fishes in, in the autumn, 
especially if you are introducing small mouth 


bass. The large mouth is different and if 
introduced in the spring will, usually, without 
hitch, spawn in the spring as though nothing 
had happened. The small mouth, however, 
_ is more chary about things, and may not, if 
introduced in the spring, spawn that year at 
all. Therefore, to be sure it is best to intro- 
duce your stock in the fall if at all possible. 
Ri-e ae 


No. 133.—I understand it to have been 
said in some magazine that the tarpon, other- 
wise known to anglers as the silver king, is not 
a food fish and that its food is absolutely 
worthless. Is this true? If so then all of 
these tarpon we see hung up in photos in the 
magazines go to waste, and only the savage 
instinet to kill was the desire of the angler 
who caught them. I cannot for the life of 
me see where there is any joy in catching a 
fish that you know you cannot use. I feel 
that half the joy of angling is to know that 
you can serve it and make use of it on the 
table, at least in part if not all. Further- 
more, what is the attraction of ocean fishing, 
anyway? I fail to see where it has any strong 
points, and su rely it is not the sport that Wal- 
ton would have cared to write of or take his 
pleasure in. If fighting these creatures of 
the deep (like hooking a train and fighting it 
from an automobile) is the height of the 
attraction of angling then the sport of our 
streams is playing with toys. As it is the 
joy of stream fishing has more in it than 
merely catehing the fish. One has nature all 
around him to enjoy and appreciate. I fail 
to see the joys of ocean fishing. 
Quebec. Donald McGregor 


Ans.—As stated ,the tarpon is not a food 
fish and has no value save its use as fertilizer 
and as affording sport to the thousands of 
enthusiasts who annually go out for it. Of 
cdurse we can appreciate the stand you take 
in this matter. The inclinations of people 
do not run the same. The inland fisherman, 
who has fished the streams is liable to look 
upon ocean fishing as a fool stunt hardly wor- 
thy of giving countenance to; and on the 
other hand the ocean angler no doubt thinks 
the same about inland fishing. Each finds a 
world of attraction in his chosen game—and 
there you are. While it is true that the tar- 
pon is not a food fish and that it is liable to 
go to waste when caught, still there are laws 
forbidding the capture of great numbers by 
each individual. But then most ocean fish 
are really food fish, and excellent at that, and 
may be turned into account,—to be made 


food of. No doubt there is mi 
ness on the part of ocean angler 
is true of the inland fisher. 1 
the mland fisher are many and the cause of 
so much depletion of our waters may be laid 
to him. Thousands of anglers yearly sap the 


resources of the waters, and throw away im- — 


mense quantities of fish that cannot be used. 
Anglers in waters far from civilization some- 
times catch as high as ten muscallonge or 
pike in one day, or even more, yet how much 
of this deposit of fish flesh is actually made 
use of? Very little! : 
As to the joys of ocean fishing, there are 
many of these, and there are thousands who 
will come forth with their praises of it, from 
the thousands who yearly do most of their 
fishing in the great deep. Ocean fish are 
sometimes more than equal for the hook of 
the human being, and where there are a few 
captures there are a thousand losses. It is 
true that the sport of Walton is more closely 
allied to stream fishing, and it has its par- 
ticular joys, but so has ocean fishing. I am 
in no sense of the word an ocean fisher, but 
I can appreciate the position the ocean fisher 
takes. RoPSisaees 


NO. 134.—How can you say as you do in — 


one of your articles that with fish so cheap, it 
should be used in preference to pork and beef, 
or words to that effect..........If you were at 
all in knowledge of the facts of the case you 
would know that fish are higher in price now 
than ever, and that fish costs sometimes more 
than meat. If it were the case that fish were 
cheaper, we, the common, ordinary herd, 
the consumers, would gladly turn tomfish in 
this day of food conservation but it is net 
cheaper by a long shot—it costs more than 
meat and so we cannot buy it. Even carp 
and such rough fish are up to ten and twelve 
cents a pound. Think of it! It may be 
cheaper in some places but in others it is as 
high as meat. If the Canadian and the U. S. 
Governments are so great on conservation, 
why don’t they get after the Fish Trusts and 
pry the lid off of them? The Governments 
all over are taking over and operating the 
railroads and other monopolies. Why don’t 
they push the fish king off his throne and give 
the people a chance at some common fish, at 
a reasonable price? The fish are teeming in 
our waters, yethere we are held up and forced 
to pay outrageous prices. I know a place 
where common catfish are selling for thirty 
cents a pound. Just try to grasp that: thirty 
cents a pound! Will you try to explain to 


me a situation that occurred down off the of - - 
ont chide ee 


e 
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oast of Massachusetts. A big fish company 


had its boats loaded down with fish, good fish 
that people were in need of. 


They did not 
get the price they asked so the entire cargo 
was dumped into the ocean to go to waste. 
That happened not so long a time ago. The 
stench from the rotting fish was so great that 
the millionaire colony along the shore had 
to move away. And this happening when 
Governments are hollering for conservation 
of our food supplies. Really it is to laugh! 
Explain the situation. I’d enjoy to read 
it. 
Maine, Wallace B. Horn. 
Ans.— My dear Mr. Horn, we live in a day 
when powers are being overthrown and a new 
system, right under our noses is. being in- 
augurated; ownership by the people of the 
means of production and distribution—and 
the taking over by the Governments, as you 
say, of various public utilities is but one of 
the forward steps. As has been proven we 
can produce but we cannot distribute because 
the monopolizers are in between to hold up 
the people. The fish proposition is one of 
these instances that fairly illustrates the case. 
Our waters teem with fish, and yet the people 
cannot get that fish at a reasonable price for 
the simple reason that the fish trust hounds 
are in between fattening on the misery of 
the masses. Just as other profiteers are being 
gotten after, so should the fish monopolizers 
be brought to the wall of justice. It seems 
inconceivable to the editor that men should 
be allowed to profit off our misery, when we 
are striving with labour and blood to make 
this a fit place for human beings to live in. 
Yet the powers that be, do not seem to shake 
the profiteers from their footings. Only the 
people it seems are able to do the thing, and 
when the people are awake to the fact they 
will soon accomplish their ends. You have 
mentioned a case of a fish company dumping 
a cargo of fish into the ocean because they 
could not realize a triple profit from their 
garnering. Yet this is only one instance. 
I know of three or four instances as bad, if 
not worse. It is remarkable that things like 
this can go on and not be attended to. Under 
Government ownership and supervision we 
would getvall the fish we would want at a 
reasonable figure, even at cost, and the dis- 
tribution would be so perfect that all would 
have a share in the production. We are com- 
ing to that and the people do not know how 
speedy that transformation is going to be. 
I fear I am guilty of having said that fish 
were cheap, and that more of it should be 
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used on the table. At the time that was writ- 
ten down fish seemed to be cheap in com- 
parison to meat, but later on the fish prices 
went up, and up, even to the mark you have 
stated. I remember an instance not long 
ago, showing how the profiteers work. A 
lake was being netted for carp. It was to be 
sold at three to four cents a pound. That 
was at the time [ wrote the article you found 
fault with. The people wanted carp and 
were more than willing to take it in place of 
meat. As soon as it was seen that there was 
a demand for it the price rose to eight, then 
ten cents a pound. From ten it rose to twelve 
and I suppose it is still rising. 

It seems to the editor that people must be 
forced and forced into all kinds of unhappy 
circumstances, throttled and robbed by every 
despicable'‘means known to the game of rob- 
bery before they will awaken. 

RAP ae 


No. 135.—I don’t believe I have ever not- 
iced anything in Rod and Gun about tourna- 
ment-casting. Are there any readers of this 
magazine who are interested in this game, 
and if so, give us a few articles in regard-to it. 


I understand that there is an association in - 


the U. S. called the National Association of 
Scientific Angling Clubs. Is there an as- 
sociation of this sort in Canada? Could you 
give me any information about the American 
association mentioned above? Is it necessary 
to have a special outfit for tournament-cast- 
ing, or is the outfit used in bait casting all 
right. I would be grateful to Rod and Gun 
for any information about thismatter. 
Ontario. M. R. Patterson 


Ans.—The pastime of tournament casting 
has reached far. It is a well-going institution 
in the United States and is of course followed 
up quite as energetically in Canada, though I 
am unable to say whether there is an associa- 


tion in Canada, such as that found in the | 


States. 1 imagine there is, however, and 
would be glad to hear if such is the case. It 
is not necessary to have a fifty dollar outfit to 
succeed in tournament casting, and it is said 
that many tournaments have been won with 
low-priced rods and_ six-dollar reels. Of 
course the majority of the tournament casters 
have high-priced outfits, but this does not 
mean that they are _ necessary. In 
regard to the rules, etc., of the National As- 
sociation of Scientific Angling Clubs. A 
tournament caster has sent me a clipping, 
evidently taken from Forest and Stream, the 
famous American outdoor magazine, which 
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he says covers pretty well and briefly the 
main regulations of these clubs. Since I 
know little or next to nothing about tourna- 
ment casting I am taking the liberty of here 
printing the marked portions of this article. 
As follows: 

“The latitude in equipment is great; as has 
been said, the rod and reel used in ordinary 
casting may be employed—the experienced 
caster, however, recognizes the advantage 
given by special tournament tackle, and 
governs himself accordingly. The rod, by 
general concensus should be a single-piece one 
of split bamboo, in length between 5 feet and 
5 feet and 6 ins., mounted with agate guides 
and top, and in weight not oVer five ounces. 
The reel should, by preference, be one of 
the special tournament type with large bar- 
rel and jewelled bearings. Failing this, a 
standard reel may be used, the barrel being 
either fitted with an arbor of cork or wood, or 
else wound closely with a number of coils of 
heavy line. The advantages of this are that 
by the increased diameter the outgoing line 
is given a greater leverage to turn the spool, 


_more line may be cast with fewer revolutions 


of the spool, and the comparatively slow 
change in line level makes spooling easy. The 
line is a special one made only for tournament 
use. It is very light, soft and smooth, and 
to prevent the breaking of this thin line under 
the thrash of the rod when starting a cast, 
ten or twelve feet of heavier line is usually 
spliced to it to take up this strain. Under the 
prevalent tournament rules, no limit is placed 
either upon rod or line, the reel, however, 
must have no device whatever either to re- 
tard the spool nor to aid in spooling the line. 
This, of course, rules out all the “‘anti-back- 
lash”’ reels, as well as the self-spoolers.” 
“Four tournament events are recognized in 
baitcasting by the N.A.S.C.: distance, one- 
half ounce and one-quarter ounce; accuracy, 
one-half ounce and one-quarter ounce. The 
distance events are to be cast on a lawn or 
over water, the “court” being defined by two 
lines drawn from the starting point at such 
an angle with each other that at a distance of 
one hundred feet from the casting point they 
shall be thirty feet apart. Five casts are 
allowed to each contestant, the average length 
of the five constituting his score. Casts pas- 
sing outside of the bounding lines to be scored 
zero. In accuracy casting, the target consists 
of six concentric rings placed twelve inches 
apart, the inner ring being thirty inches in 
diameter. In one-half ounce events three 
casts are made at this target at each of the 
distances 60 feet, 70, 80, 90 and 100. In one- 


quarter ounce accuracy contests, ‘ithe tareeee 
is the same but the distances are respectively 
60, 65, 70, 75 and 80 feet. Casts within the 
centre ring are scored perfect; for each foot 
or fraction of a foot away from this ring, a 
demerit of one shall be made. The total de- 
merits divided by the numberofcasts isthe — 
merit per cent., and 100 less the demerit per 
cent., constitutes the casting percentage. 
These rules are taken from the hand-book of 
the N.A.S.C., which also notes other penalties 
and modifications.” 


“Two methods of casting are generally 
employed in tournament work. The first, 
known as the wrist cast, is the common over- 
head cast of the fisherman. In this the rod 
is drawn back straight over the shoulder until 
it is a little more than parallel with the ground; 
it is brought sharply forward by a movement 
ofthe forearm; the cast being finished by a 
quick snap.of the wrist which leaves the rod 
pointing almost at the target—this method is 
used almost exclusively in accuracy casting. 
In distance work the so-called body-cast is 
favored; in this the weight is balanced on the 
right foot, often with the left foot in the air— 
the rod is dropped over the shoulder until its 
tip almost touches the ground and is brought 
forward with a full sweep of the arm, the 
weight of the body being shifted to the left 
foot at the same time. With this cast dis- 
tances up to two hundred and forty-five feet 
have been made with the one-half ounce 
weight!” 


Tournament casting occupies a position in 
its relation to actual fishing as trapshooting 
to actual hunting. There are excellent 
tournament casters and there are finished 
trapshooters; of the former there are some 
who never fish, and of the latter there are 
some who never hunt. It is a hobby with 
them, much the same as golf, a pastime my 
friend, the Doctor, calls cow-pasture pool. ~ 
That tournament casting is a good thing for 
the fisherman by which to keep in shape, 
there is no doubt, Some bait casters are 
notoriously poor at casting and half of their 
lack of success comes through poor work with 
the rod. By keeping at casting as identified 
with tournament work he will find himseif 
well limbered up when he takes to the streams 
or the lakes. Particularly in tournament 
fly-casting does one learn a great deal, if he ~ 
does not know the art. While long distance 
casting does not prove the ear-mark of a good 
fisherman, or angler, still constant practice 
makes it possible to place a lure at the right 


spot without a great deal of disturbance. a 


> 


Many of us have followed practice casting at 
home in the same manner. Tournament 
casting may be enjoyed in places where trap- 
shooting cannot be followed up. One is more 
or less dangerous; the other has no danger 
connected with it. Tournament casting has 
beep recommended as one of the cleanest of 
sports, which it goes without saying, is true. 

If some of our readers will sive us an article 
or two on tournament casting we would glad- 
ly print same. 

eau lire 


No. 136.—Believing you to be an authority 
on things piscatorial, I am writing you for an 
opinion as to the cause of a certain strange 
condition with which our Club is face to face. 

Nine years ago about seventy-five knights 
of the rod formed an organization for the 
purpose of stocking certain trout streams in 
this neighborhood with fingerling trout, 
said streams having become depleted from 
much fishing. The first fall, after taking 
over one stream, we placed 5000 nine months’ 
old trout in the stream at different points 
from one mile to three miles above the mill- 
pond. The second year 3500 fingerlings were 
put in; the third year, 4000; the fourth vear, 
4,000; the fifth year, 4000; the sixth year, 
2,000 fingerlings and 2,150 two year old 
trout, many of which had attained nine to 
nine and one half inches in length, after being 
liver fed, varied with milk-curd and hard- 
boiled eggs. The seventh year 578 three 
year old trout were placed in the stream, 
which ranged from eight and one half inches 
to eleven inches in length, all pond trout 
raised on the same food as the above. The 
same year, in addition to these large fish, we 
put in 2000 fingerlings, which ranged from 
three to five inches at the hatchery we buy 
our trout from. (Some do not get sych 
good results). The eighth and. ninth years 
we put in 2100 fingerlings respectively. Now, 
then, the condition we are up against are these: 

Notwithstanding the fact that the stream 
in question is one of the finest to be found 
anywhere, winding for four miles through 
dense old forests, with magnificent beds of 
water-cress, logs galore and piles of brush, 
with wonderful hiding places along the banks 
and in deep holes, with the finest of “quiet, 
shady places,” the fishing seems to have 

' grown steadily poorer each year even though 
it is in all respects, inregards to the environ- 
ment and the number of trout it should 
contain, an ideal trout stream. The water 


of this stream is clear, cold spring water andfor 
generartions the stream was known to be cne 
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of the best streams in Ontario. It was no 
trouble at all for me to run up there at noon on 
the train and be home for supper with a dozen 
beauties, anywhere from nine to twelve 
inches in length. Andthis was only two or 
three years before we began stocking the 
stream. A few years ago a wise man put 
a few hundred bass in the mill pond, and some 
of our members have the idea that the bass 
are eating up “all the trout. They may get a 
fewofthem, but the fact that the stream for 
four or five miles above the pond is full of 
small trout would seem to disprove that con- 
tention, because the bass certainly could not 
get the larger trout. Almost any day in the 
summer, with a small hook and worm it 
would be easy to catch thirty or forty fish 
from five to six inches in length, but we throw 
them all back. Last season, no good catches 
were made. A few fine fish were taken early 
in May, but that ended the sport. We are 
bothered with a great deal of that green 
material that hangs to the brush and extends 
along the stream. It is called green flannel by 
some of the lads, but I do not think that 
growth would have any bad effect on the fish. 
An occasional fair trout was caught last season, 
but no real catches were made. The 
strangest thing about it all is that during the 
spawning season hundreds of magnificent 
trout can be seen on the spawning beds 
three or four miles above the pond, yet it is 
seldom that anything like these are caught. 
They must be somewhere in the stream, or 
else they run all the way back to the pond 
and stay there. But before we began stock- 
ing, wealways caught trout of this kind all 
the way up the creek, and fifteen to twenty 
years ago it was a rare thing for me to have 
a fish as small as eight inches. I always use 
a small minnow (dead) or a minnow tail, for 
bait. 

Now, Mr. Lincoln, I am going to ask you 
to give this question your consideration, and 
let me know as soon as convenient what, in 
your honest opinion, is the reason why there 
is no good fishing up in our stream during the 
trout season. One can stand anywhere along 
the stream and see every fly that lights on the 
water snatched by small trout, or perhaps 
some of them are good-sized fish, but they are 
not to be caught, or even located, by the 
angler. We cannot fly-fish our stream owing 
to the growth all around and the brush in the 
stream. 

My own opinion is that the pond is full of 
trout, but why they do not run up among 
the cress-beds to feed is more than I can 
understand. Would the fact that there are so 


ee, ape 


Brantford, Ont., 


many little fish in the stream have anything 


to do with keeping the large fish from biting? 
Or would it be that the fish are frightened on 
account of so many fishermen tramping up 
and down the stream? It is all a conundrum 
to us. Hoping to hear from you soon, with 
advice’as to what to do, I remain, 

Fred C. Schuler. 
Ans.—I find that in nine years your Club 


planted your stream with no less than 31,428 


trout. If I were to tell the truth that would 
be enough trout to stock a stream a hundred 
feet wide and forty or fifty mileslong. Insuch 
a case the thirty odd thousand would 
have elbow room and the stream would no 
doubt be the best in the Province. 

Brothers, in your great desire to get good 
fishing you have overdone a good thing. I 
have an idea about how big your stream 
may be. On a like stream planted with 
several thousand fingerlings we have fished 
for years and have no trouble at all. Good 
fishing all the time. And the original stock 


‘amounted to onlytwo thousand. You have 


overstocked your stream away above the 
plan of nature. The only remedy I can see 
is to un-stock it. 

That mill pond sounds good. What your 
Club should do would be to run a net through 


- that pond and have fish for dinner, supper and 


breakfast every day this coming season. 
Why the pond, no doubt, is so totally full of 
“pork-fed” trout that it would stagger you. 
There is no reason why this supply should 
not be tapped—the sooner the better. These 
trout and bass have no doubt turned barbar- 
ians, feeding one on the other, etc. Fear not 
about the bass. Even though they are 
gorging themselves on young trout they are 
not making any inroads. -I should say if 
double that amount of bass were put in, or 
even pike, Nature would soon adjust things, 
by having her fishes kill down the supply. 
But don’t do anything of the sort. Simply 
use the net and make use of the supply you 
have bred. 

The large trout, as you suggest, are in the 
pond. 

They were hatchery-bred and raised 
ponds; therefore to the ponds they go. 
They might have stayed in the stream, but 
if they did they would starve to the thinness 
of splinters. What your stream happens 
to be is a aursery stream. The little trout are 
there, while the hig fellows are forced into the 
pond. Yo make a rough estimate I should 
say that for every sizeable trout in that 
stream, or the pond, there are ten or fifteen 
small trout, which would not be a reckless 


in 


the darting fingerlin 1 
the small trout are busy 
surface and would get al Ss £0 
from the air, all that rolled doy with thence 
stream, and the insect production along the 
stream must be poor (which note next 
summer) for these young trout will have grub- 
bed out almost all the insects in their eases to 
be found in the stream... Finding themselves 
poor competitors with the small trout the big 
trout have all taken to the pond, to live as" 
best they may. 

You did not state in your letter if the 
members of your Club fished the pond, or no. 

I take it that the pond has not been fished. If 
it has not it seems strange. Why not fish 
the pond? Use live minnows. Flies used 
along the shores should prove useful, and ~ 
spoons and buck-tails sunk deep with split 
shot should prove successful. You are liable 
to find the live minnow the best for the 
simple reason that these trout have taken 
mostly to feeding on live material, more 
through practical necessity than desire—for 
the brook trout is generally an insect-feeding 
fish, most of the time at least. I take it for 
granted that the species is the brook trout, 
though this was not stated. 

There: is no use in fishing the stream, 
simply because it is a nursery stream, jam- 
packed with small troutlets. Even if you 
could use flies you would get nothing but 
small trout; and this would be the case even 
if a large trout now and then lay in between. 
Perhaps in a hundred casts you would get a_ 
fair-sized fish. The small trout would beat 
the large ones to it. The large trout are 
bottom -feeding in the pond; no doubt all of 
themare barbarians, and therefore grow large 
in proportions. 

What are you to do? As I have stated 
begin to trim down the supply. If you do 
not use the net, then fish the pond; though 
a vast number of these large fellows should 
be left. There are enough trout in the stream 
to continue the race of fontinalis. As time 
goes on and you continue weeding out and 
weeding out Nature will adjust things and 
when the supply in the stream is back to 
normal the trout will again be in the stream 
and the catch will be the average, as it 
previously was on the wild water before you 
stocked it—both large fellows and small ones 
in between. 

People stocking streams often make the — 
mistake of overstocking. This disturbing — 
of Nature’s balance and proportion always — 
works ill. It is rather best to under-stoc 


sae ead nove Steed more than 
‘nine month old fish you put in there in 
_ the course of the first year. Had you paused 


there you would now be fishing that stream 


and getting good results; provided it was 
fished normally. Of course where there is an 
angler every foot of the stream it cannot be 
expected that this Supply would hold out. 
Furthermore it would not hurt to catch off a 
quantity of these small trout as there are too 
many in the stream. 
I should say there are four times too many. 
The number in the stream must be got back to 
normal somehow or other and your Club 
might just as well start in and use fish, even 
though the stream and the pond were cleaned 
out and a new start made. 

The green material that you speak of as 
growing over the stream has no effect on the 
trout, one way or the other. If this were 
true then the trout (when the stream was in a 
wild state) would have been affected, but as 
you state you were always able to make 
good catches of the wild trout. 

You speak, I note, of seeing hundreds of 
magnificent trout. on the spawning beds. 
As is the instinct ofthefishthey run up the 
streams to spawn. In this case they come 
up from the pond, cast their spawn and then 
return to the pond to again take up their 
bottom grubbing. = 

There is no use trying for big trout along 
the stream because they are not there. 

The stream is an ideal one from every angle, 
and f it had been normally stocked the 
conditions for angling would also be normal. 

Ree PecE 


A LATER COMMENT 

Angling Editor, Rod and Gun,—Many 
thanks for the valuable information con- 
tained in your letter of recent date. I guess 
the joke is on us. However, we are not alone 
in the matter of over-stocking streams. A 
few years ago the government placed 35,000 
speckled trout fry in a small creek a few 
miles from here. The stream was closed for 
five years and then opened to the public. I 
have never heard whether the fishing is any 
good or not in that stream, but taking that 
act of the government as an example, our 
club membership did not see anything 
wrong about putting the number in our 
stream that we have, seeing that-we have 
a much larger, longer and better stream in 
every way than that stocked by the govern- 
ment. And two years ago, government 


_ Officials placed upwards of 50,000 fry in a 


so ara 


Judging by your letter _ 
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stream not nearly as wide or deep as ours, 
and less than two miles long, so we thought 
we were not going beyond Nature’s limits. 
We have evidently overdone a good thing, 
and yet the officials of Caledon Mountain 
Club, the swellest fishing club in Canada, 
dumped 35,000 fingerlings in a stream near 
their club house, at one lick» a few years ago. 
It looks as if the tendency is to over-do the 
thing in all quarters. Our trout were all 
red-speckled brook trout, but we got. them 
from different places, so as not to have too 
much in-breeding. We got them from Penn- 
sylvania, Toronto, Paris, Ontario., and 
from Muskoka. I have instructed the lads 
to fish the pond this year mm the hope of taking 
out some of the large fellows. In view of the 
fact that the mill-pond has been there for 
many, many years, it is a sure thing that the 
trout we used to catch years ago came up 
from the pond in the spring and .summer. 
During the spawning season the beds used 
to be crowded with them, some of them 
reaching the length of 18 inches. They 
certainly returned to the pond and ran up in 
the warm season again. So far as that feature 
is concerned the conditions now are just the 
same as they were at that time, and why 
there are comparatively few food trout in the 
stream now during the fishing season is 
what the boys cannot understand. My own 
opinion is much the same as yours. 
not put in any more small fish, the others will 
grow 


sport. That is the way I figure it out now. 


Thanking you most sincerely for your 
advice and most valuable information, I beg 
to remain, 


Brantford, Ont. F. Schuler 


Angling Editor's Comments.—To say the 
least I am surprised at the over-stocking done 
in the streams you mention and it is no 
wonder that you were misled, since the 
government officials have laid them- 
selves open to question. This brings up the 
question: Has any attention whatever been 
given to the matter of stocking streams, as 
regards the number to be placed in the 
waters? I think this matter has been left 
in the background, and much hap-hazard 
work has been the result. That the govern- 
ment officials should make mistakes in this 
line is more than I can understand. 


I am glad that you bought this matter up. 
As I previously stated it is rather desirable to 


‘If we do ~ 


and eventually we shall have good 


* 
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reasons. 
’ I shall give this topic further attention in 
at future. 
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_ No. 138.—I have read with great interest 
your articles in Rod and Gun in Canada on 
- Black Bass Pond Culture, and am taking 
the liberty of asking a few questions. We 
have a small lake near Beverly which we 
should like to stock with bass. There has 
not, to my knowledge, ever been a_ bass 
_ eaught there although there are a few pickerel 
4 also perch in it. Would it be possible to 
__.place baby bass in this lake and have them 
dive? Also where could we get the fry? Can 
they be procured from the Fisheries Board in 
Washington? 

Of course we realize that it would probably 
be some few years before they would be 
large enough to fish but we are willing to do 
so it we may be assured that the fish would 
live and multiply if introduced. 

Perhaps it.will be better if you answer 
through Rod and Gun in Canada, as perhaps 
there are others who would like to be informed 
about this matter as well as myself. 

Trusting that you will continue to favour 
us with your fine articles, which are so 
delightful and instructive, and thanking you 
for allowing me to take up so much of your 
time, I am, 

Beverly, Mass., Leland S. Wilson 


Ans.—I see no reason in the world why 
this lake you speak of would not make a fine 
body of water for the installing of a supply 
of black bass, though certain things have to 
be taken into consideration. If there is an 
inlet and outlet to the lake, it should be a 
proposition worthy of your attention. Water 
is needed to make a lake worth while if it 
is to be stocked—that is to say in/loiwing 
-water. Perhaps your lake is spring-fed from 
the bottom? Find out about this. If it is 
a spring-fed lake it should be a good place for 
small-mouth bass. As I understand by your 
Jetter there are pickerel and perch in the lake, 
though I would judge in limited numbers. 
You did not state if the lake was weedy, if it 
had pads, etc., You know without weeds 
and pads a lake is of little use for any sort of 
fish. ‘They must have weeds and for bass 
it is essential that pads be planted. In my 
articles are given directions for planting 
pads and weeds in lakes. 

If you will get into connection with the 
Fish and Game commission of your State 


planted in the waters you speak of. 
would desire especially to go in for black bass — 
I would suggest that the lake be netted to 
take out the pickerel. However, if the 
pickerel are few in number it would not hurt. 
I would not suggest putting in fingerling bass. 
Rather I would obtain permission from the 
State Fish and Game Commission to net some 
large, mature bass from some other water. 
These large bass will be let free in the lake to 
breed the next spring. If this were done the 
bass could be netted and placed in the lake 
this fall, under which conditions they weuld | 
spawn next spring. For further directions | 
am sure you can get them from your Fish and 
Game Commission. 

Re Pre 


No. 137.—Through a sportsman friend of 
mine, your journal reaches me quite regularly, 
and I certainly enjoy reading the cleverly 
written articles from the pens ofits many 
contributors. Especially interesting are those 
giving an account of fishing and hunting 
trips in the back lakes of Peterboro county, 
on the Otonabee river and Rice Lake. These 
were old stamping grounds that I took much 
delight in, during a residence of some eight 
years, in the (then ) town of Peterboro, the 
home of the Peterboro canoe, as well as a big 
bunch of sportsmen who knew its great 
superiority over the clumsy old dug-out er - 
even the Indian birch-bark. 


In the March issue of Rod and Gun, page 
1137, there is an excellent article from the 
pen of Robert Page Lincoln, headed in large 
type, Charles Hallock. Although I never 
had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with that veteran sportsman, we became well 
acquainted in a literary way. Shortly after 
Mr. Hallock started the publication of Forest 
and Stream, in 1873, I became a subscriber to 
that journal, and soon found myself on the 
list of occasional contributors. At that time 
Peterboro was the centre of as fine a fish and 
game section, as any town or city in the 
Province of Ontario. Deer, bear, timber 
wolves and lynx in the woods, and black bass, 
maskinonge, pike, pickerel, perch and lake 
trout in the lakes and rivers, with speckled 
trout Salmo fontinalis in the smaller spring- 
streams. 


Being a lover of the rod and gun, (with a 
great fascination for camp life), I improved 
every opportunity to bundle my camp outfit 
into my canoe, and witha congenial compan- 
ion, hike down the Otanobee river if only 


for twenty-four hours, to have a go at the 
small-mouth black bass. 

These and sundry other jaunts, during the 
fishing and hunting season gave me a starting 
point for many articles which found their way 
into the columns of Forest and Stream. 
Continued and frequent correspondence with 
Mr. Hallock during his connection with that 
sportsman’s journal, gave me an insight into 
his character and worth, to the extent that I 
can endorse every word Mr. Lincoln has 
written in his article. 

Mr. Hallock was a most pleasing writer, a 
firm believer in, and a hard worker for, game 
protection, and yet without an enemy, unless 
it might be the game hog or the poacher. 

Through the columns of Forest and Stream 
and through personal correspondence, he 
wrote and talked protection for our fish and 
game and practiced it when out with his rod 
or gun. ; 

I may say it was the articles he himself 
wrote, and the continued and_ persistent 
thorough fish and game protection that was 
the means of starting a strong and active 
Game Protective Association in the City of 
Peterboro. 

I believe the Peterboro Association was 
the third in the Province to organize, L’Cr- 
iginal being the first, Toronto the second and 
Peterboro came a close third. 

Mr. Hallock, at that time, rendered us very 
valuable assistance in getting our Association 
into good effective working order. 

I am glad to know that he is still on this 
side of the “Great Divide,” hale and hearty, 
in his eighty-three years. I feel that I am 
not overestimating the man when I say that 
I do not know of a gentleman sportsman in 
our country to-day that is held in higher 
esteem among the sporting fraternity than 
that prince of the rod and gun, Charles 
Hallock. 

Patterson, Cal. G- A. Post 

Angling Editor's Comment:—Mr. Post’s 
comments are “well put’ and we are glad 
to give them space in the fishing department. 
The many angling readers of this magazine 
will be sorry to know that Charles Hallock is 
dead. Mr Hallock died last December, at 
Washington, D. C., in his eighty-fourth year, 
honored and revered by all; one of the most 
spectacular figures in our angling literature. 
I did not find out about Mr. Hallock’s death 
until the end of February, which accounts for 
n@® previous mention in this magazine, In his 
memoir to\ the great angling writer, Freder- 
ick E. Pond, the editor of the American 
Angler, says: 
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“Fortunate are the appreciative anglers 
and field sportsmen who possess Charles 
Hallock’s inimitable works on sport with 
rod and gun, and his equally interesting books 
of travel and incidental recreation. [hese 
now fill an honored niche in many a library, 
and the rarity of several of his early volumes 
will make them more precious in the future. 
Brothers of the out-door life have given their 
tributes to the memory of the talented 
veteran—the Dean of American sportsmen— 
who has passed on. He leaves no successor, 
and with the exception of William Henry 
Herbert, (Frank Forester) he had no prede- 
cessor of equal talent and versatility, yet he 
was unassuming and of simple taste—loving 
the streams, the field and forest; equally at 
home with the frontiersman and the profound 
scientist.” R. 3 Pg 


No, 138—In the May issue of “Rod and Gun 
in Canada,” under the caption of ““A Correc- 
tion,” Mr. Walter Greaves says that a Telerana 
Nova cast purchased from Wm. Robertson 
would not stand a test of a quarter-of-a- 
pound. Mr. Greaves is a fine angler and a 
gentleman, and therefore. hisword is taken 
that he made a fair test with the result 
mentioned. ’ 

As I understand it was a Number 2 leader 
that Mr. Greaves experimented with, and to 
break such a cast with a quarter pound pull 
is, tome, nothing short of an amazing feat. 


Fishing for salmon and fighting grilse in 
the streams of Newfoundland, and I always 
use a Number 2 Telerana Nova, I have 


found the leader everything that the distrib- — 


uter, Mr. Joe Welsh of Pasadena, California, 
claims for it. This cast will stand a breaking 
strain of between seventeen and _ twenty 
pounds. 


Mr. Greaves says: “If a cast will stand 
4 lbs, it certainly is strong enough for large 
fish; I mean if it will stand a Lest of 4 lbs. on a 
steel-yard, etc.” 


Taking Mr. Greaves at his word I have 
just tested a Number 2 Telerana Nova leader 
on a steel-yard, and it bore, without break- 
ing, a strain of ten pounds, all that the 
measuring instrument I used would carry. 
I am enclosing this Number 2 leader with the 
request that you be kind enough to submit 
it to the test named by Mr. Greaves and 
publish the result. 

There are exceptions in leaders, as in 
everything else, and it may be that among 
the hundreds of thousands of Telerana Nova 
leaders manufactured every year, one may 


ee 


have contained a flaw, and, no doubt, that 
- was the one Mr. Greaves was unfortunate 
enough to have fall into his hands. 


Sydney, N. S .May 22nd N. M. Browne 


_ Angling Editor's Note:—We are exceed- 
_ ingly thankful to Mr. Browne, whose letter 
- in commendation of the Telerana Nova 
- leaders we print above. Mr. Browne's 
_ findings of course are exactly in line with our 
own, and by the time this appears in print 
tests, I have made, will have been stated in 
-Rod-and Gun at length. The tests Mr. 
Browne speaks of are interesting. The 
Number 2 leader I tested, when first soaked 
in luke-warm water, bore the great strain of 
a flat-iron connected to it, which I jerked 
unfeelingly to put excessive jar to it. I was 
surprised to find that it held up entirely under 
this most drastic of all tests, and having 


be cleared up and that all aie concerned will 
have no cause for ill feeling. Tt is on ty 
to listen to other people’s opinions and 
try not only to give our own side, but ties 
other side as well—and in due measure. 
Having tried the Telerana Nova. leaders on 
the streams in actual fishing, I know they are 
A-Number 1, and for that reason commend 
them for all time to the angling public. As 
has been stated now and then, a leader may 
come out poor in its manufacture; that is ‘to 
say, a leader may have flaws and may not thus 
stand the test, but inspected as the Telerana 
Nova leaders are before they leave the hands 
of the distributor, the utmost confidence may 
be placed in them. 

: Robert Page Lincoln din 


2 A NATIONAL PARK IN NORTH FRONTENAC 
Ee C. T. Easton 


aS It was a capital idea to set apart a portion 
of the public domain as national park land for 
sanctuaries and conservation of game. 


Why not multiply them? In Northern 
'- Ontario and in the West tnere are several. 
a Why not have one in Eastern Ontario which 


people living in Kingston and other places 
would have access to? 
-~ Why not have a national park in North 
Frontenac and North Addington? These 
jl localities are unrivalled for their picturesque- 
ness, their turquise lakes abounding in black 
-bass—splendid fighters they are—and for 
their hunting. 

Such regions are not adapted for agricul- 
ture and the settlers for the most part make a 
scanty livelihood from the sandy, rocky and 
ungenerous soil, eking it out by hunting, 
fishing and trapping, and so if not reasonably 
preserved the fish and game will soon be 
brought to the point of extinction. It is a 
rugged land though not without a certain 
+ charm, at least to the hunter and fisherman. 
Here flourished in the not very remote past 
the grandest pinery perhaps in Canada. One 
might traverse the forests for miles, the pines 
; rising in lofty grandeur above one’s head while 

underneath the feet was a carpet of velvet 
moss. But the axes of the lumbermen, and 
fire as well, have changed the scene from an 
eye pleasing landscape to desolation. The 
: hills denuded of all verdure present them- 
: selves to the eye, rugged, angular, bare and 
bleak looking. No drapery of foliage, grass 
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and mosses conceals their angularity and — 
coldness. 

But that which strikes one_most in travel- 
ling along Lake Massenauga and the Mis- 
sissippi is the absence of life, especially bird 
life. Here there is utter silence, not a crane 
or duck or any sort of bird did I see. The 
road, which is a fairly good one, skirts the 
lake shore. For hundreds of feet the cliffs 
rise sheer from the water. There is an echo 
here caused it may be by the waves rever- 
berating from the cliffs. At evening the sun- 
sets are gorgeous and the afterglow in the 
sky on lake and mountain is ethereal. 


Easy access will be afforded in the future to 


_these regions for the reason that a motor road 


is in process of being built from Kaladar to 
Denbigh. The most difficult portion viz., 
that over the mountains from Kaladar, will 
be completed this summer. The village of 
Cloyne which was once in the days of lumber- 
ing a flourishing place, but now dead, lies al- 
most central to these regions of hunting and 
fishing. It is set in the midst of lakes, the 
habitat of bass and the lusty lake trout, and 
on the outskirts to the north of the village is 
a pine grove odorous and invigorating and 
about the distance of a stone’s throw is a 
delightful lake. 


What an ideal spot for 4 fishing and hunting 
club to have a lodge to which the members 
could go for their holidays and enjoy them in 
comfort away from crowded hotels. — 
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An Emergency Frog Spear 

Have you ever had the aggravating ex- 
perience of seeing a nice juicy frog elude 
your grasp just as you were about to capture 
him for purposes of bait, when the fish had 
positively refused your artificial lures? If 
so, you will appreciate this particular brand 
of frog spear which you can make for your- 
self from some stout wire bent and filed as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
A vise and a pair of pliers can be conveniently 


A G00D EMERGENCY FROG SPEAR. 


used for bending the two pieces of wire (on 
the ends of which you have filed barbs) into 
the desired shape. Bind these two securely 
(using fine wire and solder) to a piece of metal 
of a size to slip readily into the tip joint of 
your rod. This done, you have a frog spear 
ready for any emergency. When not in use 
the device may be removed from the tip. 


To Repair A Steel Rod. 


The accompanying illustration, showing 


the cross section of a steel rod repaired 


ie 


with a piece of wire, shows how a broken rod 
may be renewed and made to do good service 
for many more outings. If the ends of the 
tube when broken are found to be somewhat 
pinched or bent, insertthe tang of a file in 


_ the opening and rim this around and around 


til the eireular cross section is restored. 


Then smooth the face of the break square 
across. Next take a piece of wire, which) 
should be slightly larger than the interior 
of the tube, and file this down till it exactly 
fits inside the tube. Push it down for half 
its length into the tube, first heating the 
tube which will make it expand slightly— 


TO REPAIR THE STEEL ROD. 


do not, however, overheat as this may destroy 
temper. Before inserting the wire in the 
opening of the tube however, warm one end 
of the wire and on this place a bit of solder. 
This will hold the wire fast at the one end. 
Then do similarly with the other half of the 
wire. 
of solder around the opening where the two* 
breaks come together and this will complete 
the mend in a satisfactory way. 


To Recover the Hook 
It sometimes happens when still fishing 
for catfish or similar fish, that the finny one, 
swimmimg about with the bait in his mouth 
does not decide to let go till he has swallowed 
the bait, hook and all. Then, alas, it is 


~ TO RECOVER THAT HOOK. 


To smooth over the join run a drop | 
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- too late and the fisherman hauls him in> To 
remove the hook from the fish’s internal 
workin’s then becomes necessary and it is 
here that the device, pictured in the accom- 
panying illustration, will be found effective. 
To make this, remove a small tree branch 
and whittle into the shape shown in the 
illustration, cutting out the wood along the 
dotted lines shown in No. 1. With ‘this 
simply made instrument the hook may be 
easily dislodged. 
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SIDE VIEW. 


TOP VIEW. 
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SPINNER WITH PORK RIND ATTACHED. 


Pork Rind Spinner . 
The accompanying illustration shows how 
one may make a pork rind spinner that will 
prove attractive for bass. Cut a wedge of 


pork rind about a quarter of an inch thick, 
an inch and a half wide at the base and two 
and a half inches long. Shave down the 
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FIG 1. SHOWING ROWLOCKS 


CONSTRUCTED OF SHORT STRAIGHT PIECES f 
OF POLES. $N NO2 DIAGRAM WE HAVE ANOTHER * 
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under side of this triangular bait till it isa 
true point. Slit the base of this triangle — 
into three equal parts and insert the three 
hooks, one in each section of the rind. Then 
pull out the rind and give it a little twist as 
shown in the illustration. If a bit of red 
yarn a couple of inches in length is added to 
the eye of the hook, the lure is likely to 
prove more killing than if this bit of adorn- 
ment is omitted. 


Serviceable Boat Raft. 


Ever get stuck for a boat, coming out on 
the side of a lake where you just knew there 
must be a fish? An ordinary raft is a clumsy 
affair at best, but you can make a very 
serviceable craft, without a nail. The first 
we ever saw was used by hunters for crossing 
a fair sized lake in order to save the walk 
around.: A one inch and two inch auger and 
an axe were the only available tools. The 
augers had been borrowed from a neighbor- 
ing lumber camp and the axe used was the 
guide’s regular camp axe. The pieces of 
1144 inch lumber were discovered in the 
driftwood along shore. The logs utilized 
were also drift logs, pine in this particular 
instance, although we imagine cedar would 
be better. The logs were cut eight feet 
long and trimmed off at an angle at each 
end as this gives less resistance to the water 
when rowing. Sweeps or oars were roughly 
fashioned from other pieces of driftwood. 
The following season this craft was used to 
fish from and readily supported two persons 
of ordinary weight. We do not of course 
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IDEA OF OLD HORSESHOES USED FOR THE SAME PURPOSE. ont 


that the bill gained in strength. 


we ae 


claim ine craft to be a thing of grace and 


beauty, and it surely is not-built for speed, 
but it will turn the trick as far as trans- 
portation goes and it never needs paint nor 
does it spring a leak. It will lie on the 
beach all winter and be ready for business 
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the following spring without a week’s prepar- 
ation. Horseshoes may be used as row-locks 
as in diagram No.2, but our experience is 
that the horseshoes are rather hard on the 
oars, causing them to weaken where the 
strength is most needed. 
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A GREAT VICTORY FOR AMERICAN SPORT 


JOHN B. BURNHAM 


President American Game Protective Association 


Y A RECORD vote of 237 for to 49 

against the Canadian Treaty Migratory 

Bird Enabling Act passed the House of 
Representiveson June 6th. This almost five to 
one vote was recorded at the termination of a 
debate which occupied practically the whole 
of the sessions of Tuesday and Thursday 
marking the most memorable fight that has 
ever occurred ov game legislation in the lower 
house of Congress. 

The opponents of the measure directed 
their energies in an atlempt to hamstring the 
measure by destructive amendments, some 
of which went so far as to endeavor to have 
this treaty legislation approved by all the 
states of the Union before it should become 
effective. Other amendments were designed 
to cripple the effectiveness of the administra- 
tion of the law by reducing or nullifying the 
police powers of the agents entrusted with its 
enforcement. Every one of these hostile 


amendments was defeated by safe majorities. 


House Overwhelmingly Favorable. 
As the debate progressed, it was evident 
Congress- 


man Flood, its introducer in the House, but 
who. as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, for tactical reasons had reported 
from his committee a hill of similar import, 
which had already passed the Senate, handled 
the measure in a masterly way, assisted by 
Congressman Stedman, Miller, Fess, Temple, 
Pou, Platt, Anthony, Snell, Cooper, Linthi- 
cum, Kincheloe, Small and others. The long 
debate was of great advantage in that it re- 
sulted in sweeping away a-great deal of mis- 
conception as to the object of the legislation. 
There can never hereafter be any uncertainty 
as to the attitude of the House on this ques- 
tion. It is worth noting that in addition to 
the 239 votes counted in favor of the bill 
there were at least fifty more members among 
those not voting who are known to be favor- 
able to the measure. 


On account of the fact that the bill passed 
by the House differs in some respects from the 
original Senate bill it will be necessary to have 
the measure repassed by the Senate. A econ- 
ference committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of Senators Smith of Arizona, Lodge 
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of Massachusetts, Shields of Tennessee, and 
Congressmen Flood, Stedman and Cooper. 
Messrs. Smith and Flood were the introducers 
of the bill in the Senate and House, respec- 
tively, and as all the other members of the 
Committee are friends of the measure, it is 
safe to assume that the Enabling Act will be- 
come law in the very near future. 


History of the Legislation. 

At the time when the Weeks and McLean 
bills were before the houses of Congress~in 
1912 Senator Root of New York made the 
statement that in his opinion the proper way 
to secure the protection of migratory birds by 
the Federal Government was through treaty 
negotiations with some foreign power. At 
one of the conferences held with Senator Root 
to secure his support of, Senator Mel.ean’s 
bill, he went into the matter at some length 
and stated that if a treaty were enacted the 
constitutionality of the question would for- 
ever be settled. 

One of the gentlemen present on this oc- 
casion asked the Senator if he would be willing 
to introduce a resolution for a treaty. Short- 
ly afterwards, on January 14th, 1913, Senator 
Root submitted the following resolution which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

“Resolved: That the President be re- 
quested to propose to the governments of 
other North American countries the negotia- 
tion of a convention for the mutual protection 
and preservation of migratory birds.” . 

This was during the third session of the 
sixty-second Congress, and too late for action 
at that session. 

Shortly after the convening of the sixty- 
third Congress Senator McLean submitted 
a resolution of similar purport. This was 
on April 7, 1913. On April 12, the resolution 
was reported by Mr. Root with amendments, 
and on July 7, 1913, it was considered, amend- 
ed and agreed to in the following form: 

“Resolved: That the President be re- 
quested to propose to the governments of 
other countries the negotiation of a conven- 
tion for the protection and preservation of 
birds.”’ 

This was the form in which the resolution 
was passed by the Senate. 


President Wilson Acts. 

Later in the summer, Honorable John H. 
Wallace of Alabama and Mr. John B. Burn- 
ham of the American Game Protective As- 
sociation secured through the Alabama 
senators a conference with President Wilson, 
as a result of which he wrote the State De- 


subject and asking the Secretary of state 
carry on negotiations through Great Britain 
with Canada, with a view to obtaining a bird 
treaty. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Burnham, in 


company with Senator McLean and Dr. | 


Palmer of the Biological Survey, also had a- 
satisfactory interview with Secretary of State 
Bryan, who immediately took up the matter 
of the treaty with the British ambassador. 

On January 20, 1914, Mr. William S. Has- 
kell, counsel of the American Game Protective 
Association, delivered an address on the 
protection of migratory birds at Ottawa on 
the occasion of the fifth annual meeting of 
the Commission of Conservation of Canada, 
and a resolution was adopted requesting the ~ 
Dominion government to take action in favor 
of the proposed treaty. 

During the month of April 1914, Lord 
Eustace Percy of the British Embassy made 
an official visit to Canada for consultation 
on the subject of the treaty and this Associa- 
tion furnished him information of a technical 
nature, The Association also aided in pre- 
paring the treaty form. 


Sir Robert Borden Favorable. 

From the start, Sir Robert Borden, premier 
of Canada, and his minister of External Af- 
fairs viewed the matter of the treaty most 
favorably. They were in doubt, however, 
as to the proper method of sanctioning it. 
While the respective rights of the Dominion 
and provincial governments as regarded fish- 
eries had been fairly well established, there 
was absolutely no precedent in the case of the 
birds. The central government had never 
had occasion before to assert any authority 
in this respect and the matter, tentatively 
at least, was entirely in control of the in- 
dividual provinces. 

It was decided, therefore, to get an opinion 
from the heads of the provincial governments 
as to the desirability of conducting the treaty 
negotiations which had been requested by the 
United States. 
mal or binding action should be taken by the 
different provinces; the matter was never sub- 
mitted to the provincial parliaments and no 
statement was ever made to the effect that 
the success of the treaty depended upon its 
universal acceptance by the different pro- 
vinces. The question was sent simply as a 
feeler to the responsible heads of the previn- 
cial governments. 


War Makes Temporary Halt. | 
When the war broke out in August, 1914, 
favorable expressions had been received a 


It was intended that no for- _ 


_. afterwards. 


* bn: ‘ 

Ottawa from all the provinces with the excep- 

tion of two. One of these flatly rejected the 

- proposition, while the other took no action 

whatever. These expressions of opinion took 
the form of orders-in-council. Generally the 
minister who had to do with the protection of 
fish and game, (Mines, Colonization and 
Fisheries in Quebec, and Agriculture in Ont- 
ario), etc., brought up the subject at a meet- 
ing of their provincial council, which included 
the premier of the province and other admin- 
istrative heads. On the recommendation of 
the minister directly interested the order was 
passed and thus the Dominion Government 
secured the desired expression of opinion. 

Owing to the death of the minister having 

to do with this subject in one of the provinces 
which had expressed an unfavorable opinion, 
the matter was later on reopened and a favor- 

_ able opinion secured from his successor. 

During all this time, the American Game 

Protective Association, which includes Can- 
ada as well as the United States in its field 
and which has a large Canadian membership, 
worked assiduously to secure favorable action 
in Canada and but for its efforts at this time 
the treaty might never have been negotiated. 
The tremendous amount of work and respons- 
thility put upon the shoulders of Canadian 
Officials by the opening of the war made it 
impossible for the time to continue the treaty 
propaganda in Canada. The members of the 
Association and its friends in that country 
advised dropping the matter until the conclu- 
sion of the war. The minister of external 
affairs said that nothing could be done until 
the war was over or victory assured. How- 
ever, to the everlasting credit of the Canadians 
and without for a moment losing sight of the 
proper perspective of the great issues before 
them, within a few months they returned to 
the consideration of the treaty question. 


Critical Situation Bridged. 


On June 8, 1916, the.most important act 
of the drama as far as Canada is concerned 
took place. Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, dominion 
entomologist, returned that day to Ottawa 
from an unsuccessful trip to a province which 
had not viewed the treaty favorably on ac- 
count of the inevitable curtailment of its 
shooting privileges, which would result if it 
were enacted. A representative of this As- 
sociation was in Ottawa to meet Dr. Hewitt, 
in some way he missed him at the train, but 
got him at his office on the telephone shortly 
Dr. Hewitt told his caller that he 
could not see him then, as he had to proceed 
t once to make his report to Hon. Martin 
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Burrell, Dominion Minister of Agriculture. 
He was askéd what report he intended to 
make and replied that he simply was going to 
state the facts to the effect that his mission 
had not beén successful, to which the man o 
the other end of the ‘phone replied; ““Do not 
putit that way. Thisis the psychological 
moment, tell Mr. Burrell that while British 
Columbia has not acceded, the action of one 
province should not be allowed to thwart the 
desires of two great nations. Now is the time 
to put the treaty over—it can be done.” 


An hour or so later, Dr. Hewitt called the 
representative of the Association at the Cha- 
teau Laurier and asked him to come over to 
his office at once. On his arrival there, the 
representative was told that the minister de- 
sired to speak personally with him. During 
this conversation the American Game Protec- 
tive representative told Mr. Burrell that there 
was an overwhelming sentiment in both Can- 
ada and the United States in favor of the 
treaty. He told him that it was not only a 
matter of sentiment, but also of practical 
common sense and that both in the interest 
of successful agriculture and sport the big 
menin the C. P. R. Railroad, the Grand 
Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific and Allied 
Steamship Companies of Canada, who em- 
ployed at that time one out of every five of 
the men of the Dominion, were heartily in 
favor of it. Mr. Burrell interrupted to say, 
“But what has Canada to gain when you al- 
ready, under your federal migratory bird law, 
are protecting the birds on your side of the 
line? We have in general good provincial 
laws at the present time.” To this the visitor 
replied that the constitutionality of our Fed- 
eral migratory bird law was in question; 
that there was a possibility that it might be 
lost through action of the Supreme Court or 
even that it might be repealed by Congress, 
in which case it was conceivable that many of 
the birds which had their breeding grounds in 
Canada might be annihilated south of the 
line to the great detriment of Canada and he 
emphasized the point that only by mutual 
action through a treaty could the future of 
the supply ever be insured. Mr. Burrell 
thanked the visitor for the information and 
the interview terminated. \ 


Treaty Ratified at Last. 


The Association was not aware of the fact 
that within a few days of this time the Domin- 
ion Government gave its assent to the treaty 
negotiation and so notified the British Em- 
bassy at Washington. However, Dr. William 
T. Hornaday of New York was notified of 
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this fact by Dr. Hewitt and finding that no 
immediate action had been taken went to 
Washington and shortly after his visit the 
British Ambassador sent the paper to our 
state department ,which returned it to the 
Senate where it was ratified in executive ses- 
sion in the late afternoon of August 29, 1916. 
In concluding the formality, the treaty was 
signed by President Wilson and King Geroge. 

No treaty is effective without the necessary 
machinery to influence its provisions. It was, 
therefore, necessary to pass enabling legisla 
tion and bills were accordingly introduced for 
this purpose in the Senate by Senator Hitch- 
cock and in the House by Congressman Flood. 
It was too late, however, to get it through 
that session of Congress and at the special 
session which followed the measure was block- 
ed by the caucus action of the majority party 
by which nothing but strictly war measures 
would be considered or those asked for by the 
President. In the meanwhile, on August 29, 
1917, the Canadian Parliament asked the 
necessary legislation for Canada. Shortly 
after the opening of the present session of Con- 
gress, Senator M. A. Smith of Arizona, at the 


_request of Senator McLean, introduced the 


enabling act in the Senate and it was passed 
by that body. It is a peculiar fact that it is 
more difficult to get legislation of this char- 
acter through the Lower House of Congress 
than through the Upper. 

In most constitutional bodies, the reverse 
of this situation obtains. Our House of Rep- 
resentatives is one of the largest, if not the lar- 
gest parliamentary body in the world. Its 
very size hampers the transaction of business 
and any measure which is not on the program 
of the leaders, aside from trivial matters of 
personal legislation, had hard sledding. For 
this reason, many good observors familiar 
with the situation were very pessimistic as to 
the success of the enabling legislation and 
many of them cited the case of the Canadian 
border waters fisheries treaty, which has been 
a dead letter for more than ten years, despite 
the fact that messages in its behalf have been 
sent to Congress by two Presidents, both of 
whom had the support of their own parties in 
Congress. 


Wheel Horses In Congress. 


It, therefore. required work of very con- 
siderable magnitude to move the treaty en- 
abling act and had it not been for the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Flood, and Major Stedman, the 
ranking member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the cordial support of Mr. Pou, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, combined 


House, the measure could not have passed. 
. 


The sportsmen of the country worked for 
the success of this legislation with a solidarity 
never before achieved, and by letter, telegram, 
and in person won added support every day. 
The Federal Migratory Bird Advisory Board 
called on the Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in a body and also talked with other 
members in the Rules Committee. It was 
frequently stated on the floor of the House of 
Representatives that the sportsmen of the 
country were behind the bill. 
fact, it was also approved by the national 
farmers’ organizations and credit should be 
given them for this fact. 2 


The Department of Agriculture will only 
have the $50,000 which it has had before for 
the work of enforcing the Federal game laws 
protecting migratory birds. Now that the 
sportsmen have so clearly demonstrated their 
strength and Congress has made such a splen- 
did response we must at the proper time and 
with due appreciation of our country’s needs 
in carrying on the great war, secure a larger 
appropriation. It is simply a business invest- 
ment. The more money put,into conserving 
the wild life resources of the country up to a 
reasonable amount, the greater will be the 
return. The present appropriation is too 
picayune for consideration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should have at least 
$250,000 per annum. 


What The Treaty Means. 


The treaty made effective by enabling leg- 
islation for the first time provides everywhere 
absolute protection to migratory non-game 
birds, both which are valuable to agriculture 
and the others which add charm to the out- 
doors. Secondly, it terminates forever the 
selfish and spendthrift attitude of certain 
sections of the country which, while adequate- 
ly protecting their localized game, exercised 
no forbearance whatever where the migratory 
game was concerned. Such sections acted on 
the theory that it would only be a short time 
before the migratory game was exterminated 
and that it was better to let their citizens take 
as much of it as they could while the supply 
lasted, without reference to breeding seasons 
or the rights of others or any economic or co- 
operative conditions whatever. 


Federal Non-sale Law. 


In addition to this, under the new law’ the 


police powers of the agents of the Depart- 


ment of Justice are defined and made effective. 


iy 


As a matter of 


The sale of migratory game will be prohibited 
and suitable bag limits established. Encour- 
agement will be given to the propagation of 
wild game under suitable regulations and the 
necessary permission for scientific study will 
be granted. Any species of birds which in- 
crease to such an extent as to be destructive 
to agricultural interests may be reduced in 
numbers by a regulation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Already under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions splendid results are apparent in this 
country from the passage of the original mi- 
gratory bird law in 1913. Under the benef- 
icent influence of this regulation practically 
all species of birds have increased. Watet- 
fowl in particular have responded to the added 
protection to an amazing degree. Everyone 
is so familiar with this fact that it is needless 
to amplify its discussion. 

As regards the game birds, it is the policy of 
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those having to do with the regulations to 
equalize opportunity for all sections of the 
country insofar as natural conditions permit. 
The flexibility of the new law is another 
strong feature in its favor, as where any par- 
ticular kind of game bird increases or decreas- 
es the open season and bag limits can be in- 
creased or decreased to suit the situation. 
Closed seasons can be established where game 
is in need of absolute protection. 

The law is insurance for the future. Each 
species is covered by a gilt-edge policy. Frank 
Forrester’s prediction made over seventy 
years ago that the game birds of the nation 
were doomed to extinction at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, has, so far as the 
migratory birds are concerned, been changed 
at one stroke by an action which he could not 
have forseen. The moral now is to find more 
effective methods for preserving and increas- 
ing our localized game. 


A Little Girl’s Experience. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN. 


I have been much interested in the stories 
of animal and bird life appearing in Rod and 
Gua and thought I would like to give you 
an experience of mine if you thought it worthy 
ef a place in your magazine. One evening 
about 5 o’clock I was sent on horseback after 
our cows, which are allowed to run at large 
and sometimes go into the brush to brouse. 
This night I found them away back in the 
brush and in bringing them home along an old 
trail I saw a blue grouse rush from under the 
horse’s feet and go over in among the brush, 
After passing it I noticed that it walked in a 
funny way so I turned around and went back. 
I got off the horse and after running about a 
little succeeded in catching it. Then I saw 
what was the matter with it for all the skin 
and feathers were torn off its breast and part 
of one leg and this was hanging down so that 
in walking the grouse stepped on it, thus 
accounting for its funny walk. I took the 
grouse home and mama took my picture with 
it. 

Your well wisher, 


Thelma Winters. 
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RIFLE DOPE AND SOME DISCUSSIONS 


Cc, S.. LANDIS 


If I were asked which cartridge I considered 
the most valuable cartridge that has ever been 
made, I would answer at once. the .22 long 
rifle, for—the .22 long rifle cartridge is the 
practice cartridge of pretty nearly the whole 
world. 


I believe that it would be a benefit to rifle- 
men in general if future rifle production in 
this country were confined to rifles made 
to shoot 6 cartridges. They would be:—the 
.22 short, the .22 long rifle, the .25 Special, to 
shoot an 85 to 90 grain spitzer or blunt point 
bullet at 1400 to 2800 feet per second; the 
.250-3000 Express to be the same cartridge as 
the .256 Newton but in .250 bore and to shoot 
a 130 grain bullet at 2700 to 3000 feet per 
second, or even faster if necessary and advis- 
able; the .303 British to shoot the spitzer bul- 
let cartridge, and last~the old standby the 
30-1906 government shell, loaded with 150 
and 180 grain bullets. These 6 cartridges 
would ADEQUATELY cover the field for 
any shooting found in America excepting 
Scheutzen target shooting. We could easily 


‘eliminate the .303 British if it were not for 


the Canadian military end of it. For African 
trade we could add the .35 Newton. 


Each and every one of these cartridges are 
and would be practically perfect from a bal- 
listic standpoint—in that they would all com- 
bine the greatest possible accuracy in con- 
junction with the requisite amount of power, 
range and velocity, for the particular require- 
ment for which each was designed. There is 
no American cartridge that combines more 
virtues and less faults, each for its particular 
purpose, than any one of these. 


The .22 short and the .22 long rifle would 
be unchanged. Rifles made for them to be 
bored with 25 and 16 inch twists. 

The .25 Special would be a rimless shell 
about the size of the .250-3000 Savage, but 
built like the honestly made 1906 Govern- 
ment shell, good and heavy to stand countless 
reloading. This cartridge would entirely 
supercede and outclass ‘in absolutely every 
particular ballistically, either for full load or 
reduced load, such cartridges as the .22-7-45, 
.22-13-45, ~.22-15-60, .25 rim fire; .25-20, 
.25-21, .25-25, .28-30, .25-35, .25-36, .250= 
3000, .22 High Power, .30-30, .32-40, .32 Win- 
chester: Special, .30-30 Remington Rimless, 
etc. 

Rifles for it would be bored with a 12 or 13 
inch twist. 

This cartridge when loaded with a rather 
sharp pointed 90 grain soft pointed spitzer 
bullet would be THE SHELL for feather- 
weight deer rifles, especially lightweight bolt 
action rifles. The accuracy would be’ the 
very finest up to 350 to 400 yards, and would 
be splendid up to 500 yards, when shot in 
solid frame bolt action rifles. When shot in 
take down lever action rifles, especially if 
they were made with very light short barrels, 
it would be the same or a little better than the. 
250-3000 Savage, and would reload far better 
due to the much stronger, tougher shell. 

This would be the finest shell for squirrels, 
groundhogs, foxes, wolves and coyotes, ducks 
and geese, target shooting of all kinds up to 
500 yards, and would be the finest cartridge 
in existence for the experimental rifleman. 

The advent of such a shell would tend to — 
standardize the 85 to 90 grain spitzer bullets 


mendous demand for this cartridge, espe- 
cially in light deer shooting rifles, would give 


use of the .44-40, .45-70, .30-30, then the 
.30-40 and last the .30-1906, and which will 
soon certainly be given to some form of .25 
caliber high power shell. 
I have always very keenly regretted the 
fact that Charles Newton made his finest 
cartridge i.e. the .256 Newton—a .256 instead 
of a .250-3000 Newton Express. He evident- 
~ ly did so thinking that it would be an adyvan- 

tage to make it the odd size but war times 

have changed a great many things, not the 
. least of which is the rifle making industry, 
a and this odd .256 size has been quite a hard- 
ship to some cranks who could obtain neither 
~ bullets, bullet moulds, nor reloading tools for 
several months. If the gun had been a .250 
most any 25 caliber bullet could have been 
used in a pinch until matters adjusted them- 
selves. 


pa 
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The .22 and .25 Calibre Special Mausers. 


The end of this war will likely see half a 
dowen or more of the very largest of our rifle 
factories practically exclusively engaged in 
the manufacture of bolt action military rifles. 
Their machinery will be adjusted for that 
work, their workmen will be experienced at it 
and we will have millions of returned and 
returning scldiers TRAINED in the use of 
the bolt action rifles, rifles that were extreme- 
3 ly accurate flat shooting rifles using rimless 
4 _ cartridges... These men will demand that 
: ‘kind of weapons for their sporting rifles. 

With them, the day will have passed when 
a cartridge like the .30-30 for instance, de- 
signed some 26 years ago, will be considered 
fit for a white man to shoot. The poor old 
relics like those used in the model 1886 Win- 
_ chester, designed over 30 years ago, will not 
_ be considered at all. The fact that they have 

made good in the past will be entirely over- 

looked. 

An aeroplane that was designed a whole 
year ago is now considered a back number. 
An automobile, especially a large touring car, 
that was designed three years ago is generally 
considered fit for the junk heap and few people 
blow about the age of their cars. A man who 
would drive an automobile designed about 
the year 1905, through the streets of New 

_ York City would be considered a fit subject 
for an insane asylum. 

If the Government of the United States 
vould place 100 new engines, of the type in 
about 1900, in service on the main lines 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad the whole coun- 
try would be dumfounded. ~~ 

And yet, at least three of the four largest 
firms making sporting rifles in this country 
are selling thousands of rifles and cartridges 
designed from 25 to 40 years ago and the pur- 
chasers consider that they are getting the 
best possible weapons to be had. 

I believe that the end of this war will see a 
tremendous change in this state of affairs. 
The factories will have junked a great part of 
this machinery used’ in making these old 
model rifles. They will hardly make new 
machinery orreadjust what they have to doso. 
I believe also that the competition between 
the competing firms will be very much keener 
than it has been for years, each firm will wish 
to keep as much of their manufacturing force 
as possible, which will mean sales to keep 
them occupied. : 

In the meantime the shooting publié, and 
the SHOOTING PUBLIC will include thou- 
sands more than was the case before the war, 
will have been forcibly educated to the advan- 
tages of the Mauser type of bolt mechanism 
and they will demand that kind of rifles for 
their sporting and target rifles. Even as it 
was the sun nearly rose on a light weight bolt 
action .25 calibre sporting rifle—made in 
America. 

There are five rifles that I believe would 
have a tremendous sale—they are:— 

No. 1. A 614 pound bolt action (Mauser) 
sporting rifle with a real 24 inch barrel, stocked 
to fit a realman, stock to be modelled after the ~ 
Newton, Ross and Sporting Springfield stocks, 
rifle to be sighted with aperture or pinhead 
and interchangeable medium size bead front 
sight, and a double micrometer receiver peep 
rear sight. 


Rifle to be bored and chambered for the 
.22 short and the .22 long rifle cartridges. 


No 2. The above rifle to a “T’’, bored and 
chambered for the .25 Special cartridge de- 
scribed in the fore part of this article, shooting 
a 90 grain spitzer point soft point bullet, also 
the metal cased spitzer and any of the blunt 
point metal cased or lead cast bullets. 


There are few deer hunters in America that 
were accustomed to shooting a bolt action 
rifle that would not lie awake at night and 
dream about owning a gem of a rifle like that. 


If this rifle appears, and I see no reason 
why it will not appear, let us hope that no 
manufacturer will be so short sighted as to 
botch the whole works by putting a pipe stem 
20 inch tooth pick on it and then calling the 
blamed abortion a he-man’s smoke stick. 


No. 3. An exact copy of the 30-1906 
_ Springfield rifle, from muzzle to butt, EX- 
_ CEPT THOSE MISERABLE SIGHTS, and 


size for aS shooting 
over were also reduced 
muilitary course was what 1 


‘to be chambered and bored for the .22 short 
and also for the .22 long rifle cartridges. Fit 
“such a rifle with real sights and there isn’t a 
bolt action crank in America who can beg, 
~ borrow or steal the kale who will not own that 
rifle. Speed the day when ‘‘she’’ arrives. 
This rifle is needed worse than any other 
“model of rifle has ever been needed in the his- 
‘tory of America. 

No. 4. The .250-3000 Express. The same 
rifle as No. 2, except to weigh 8 pounds and to 
shoot the .250 adaptation of the .256 Newton 
cartridge, shooting a 130 grain bullet. This 
rifle to be bored with a ten inch twist and on 
a pinch in ammunition it would handle prac- 
tically any 25 calibre bullet in present use, 
and it would do pretty decent shooting with 
the whole works. This would become more 
popular than any other rifle made in Americe, 
unless it be the .30-1906, excepting of course 
the .22 rim fire rifle; which always outsell 
everything else and with good reason. 

No. 5. The number 4, adapted to the .30- 
1906 shell for the United States trade, and 
the .303 British for the Canadian trade. 

No. 6. of course would be the respective 
standard military rifles obtained from the 
U. S. Government and the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

In the above of course I do not see the dis- 
appearance of the lever action high power 
rifles, for they would speedily be made for 
these cartridges, but I believe that their day 
of greatest popularity has passed for J am 
looking for a far greater interest in military 
atiairs after the war than has been the case in 
the past and that means the use of the bolt 
action rifles or automatic rifles to shoot the 
military cartridges. : 

-22 Caiibre Dope 

While we contemplate the above as a pos- 
sibility we must be content with what we have 
for the present and about the only cartridge 
that a very large percentage of us can afford 
to shoot any more for target work is the .22 
long rifle. 

Last summer the National rifle association 
of the United States put out a course for 


aNd : . 
qualification of the members of the National 


Aifle association that was designed to relieve 
the ammunition shortage. As originally put 
out any .22 calibre rim fire rifle under ten 
pounds weight, equipped with any sights, 
including the telescope, could be used. It 
was shot on the reduced military targets. 
The targets were reduced to 14 their normal 


“Militia Course’. , 

Late in the fall some changes were made as 
the result of the summer’s experiences, among 
which were the reducing of the scoring bull of — 
the B4 target, used slow fire at 125 and 150 
yards, from 5 to 4 inches. 

They also did away with the silhouette, or 
head and shoulders, rapid fire target and sub- 
stituted the modified B4 target in its place. 
This was principally due to the fact that the 
D4 target was very hard to draw, while any- 
one could draw a round bull (there being no 
manufacturer of these targets and they had 
to be home made) and also because they were 
a little too large. Scores ran a little too high 
with real target rifles having real sights. The~ 
originals being designed for use with the so- 
called battle sight that was deadly to nobody 
but the user of the rifle. 

This spring I determined to try out these 
reduced silhouette targets with the .22 and see 
if I could make real scores on them as I have 
always been one of the very worst shots I 
know of On the silhouette target at 200 yards, 
shooting kneeling with the battle sight. I 
always could do well on the same target at 300 
yards prone, and could pound an 8 inch ull 
prone at 200 in great shape, but would be al- 
most certain to make less than 40 on the 
silhouette. 

Then there were other things to try. One 
was the time limit. Many people consider a 
set triggered single shot rifle next thing to a 
snail for speed, especially if equipped with a 
telescope sight having a small field; and the 
time limit in the rapid fire, especially with 
the single shot rifle, came in for a lot of discus- 
sion and criticism. 

Being accustomed to shooting this kind of 
a rifle—but slow fire and at game, and not 
being a rapid shot at all, and a most miserable 
failure at it at 200 yards with the Springfield, 
I thought that if there was any possible chance 
of my making decent scores with this outfit at 
that game, a real rapid fire shark would there- 
fore be able to do some very fast and accurate 
shooting under the same conditions, if some- 
one cflled his attention to the matter. 

Then again, some years ago there was quite 
a discussion in some of the magazines as to 
how rapid, rapid fire really was and the result 
was some extremely rapid fire shooting at 
large marks at very short range. However, 
there is a tremendous difference in the speed 
of fire one can use in hitting a large mark at 
15 to 50 feet and a mark the size of one’s | 
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IDE arms are carried by many sportsmen in the 
woods. Quick shooting at game ‘birds or target 
practice in camp adds to the interest of the 


: hunting trip. Personal and home protection requires a 
dependable revolver and dependable ammunition. 
Dominion 

Revolver Cartridges 

are the dependable brand. Quick action and accuracy— 


the main points in good revolver cartridges—are assured 

in Dominion cartridges because they are tested in all 
kinds of revolvers, good and bad. They function per- 
fectly and produce extreme accuracy. 

Many revolver clubs in Canada are ‘using Dominion 

.455 with the gallery charge of powder and the ‘‘wad 
cutting”’ bullet. | 
Dominion Pistol Cartridges are made for Colt, S. & W., 

H. & R., H. & A., Webley, Savage, Browning, and many 
clher revolvers. 


Dominion Cartridge Co. 
Limited 

Montreal 

Canada 
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gers at say 50 to 100 yards. 
sents the shooting of charging big game and 
the other represents the shooting necessary to 
~ obtain a mess of partridges, ducks or rabbits 
if one comes unexpectedly upon a collection 
of them and needs that meal. 

There has always been a tendency to judge 
_ scores by points instead of * ‘bulls’ only. In 
* military work on charging troops this is the 
proper manner to score, but for game shooting 
it is most certainly not right, for the man who 
will fire ten shots in a minute and score 5 bulls 
is not doing a particle better game shooting 
than the man who fires five shots a minute 
and scores five bulls. Besides he has alarmed 
a whole township and wasted about a dollar’s 
worth of ammunition. 

The rifle used was a 914% pound Stevens 
single shot equipped with a.3B Winchestec 
scope that has a small field. The rifle has a 
set trigger and the trigger was set for each 
shot. I used the reduced D4 targets repro- 
duced herewith. I determined to allow my- 
self exactly the same time as is allowed the 
user of a Krag .30-40 repeating rifle in shoot- 
ing at the same targets magnified 4 times at 
four times the range at 50 yds and the same 
as the Springfield Clip loader at 75 yards. 
The time necessary to gef on the target would 
naturally be the same with the two styles of 
targets. the large and the small. 

I did absolutely no practicing at rapid fire 
whatever, never fired this rifle at a target 
rapid fire before this shooting, nor afterwards 
for that matter, but I did sight it in at each 
range slow fire beforehand. Same of course 
being necessary. 

50 yards slow fire, ten shots kneeling from 
the standing position, reaching down and 
picking each cartridge from a cartridge box 
on the ground, setting the set trigger for each 


10 SHOTS RAPID FIRE AT 
SHOT RIFLE. 
TWO MINUTES 


50 YARDs. SINGLE 
KNEELING POSITION. TIME 


Also one repre-_ 


shot and using a sling made outer an empty pe 
canvas bandoleer. 4 

Time used two minutes. Score 49. Nine / f 
bulls and one 4. Had plenty of time. 

75 yards, prone position from standing, 
time 2 minutes. Score 49. 

Set the set trigger each time and loaded 
from cartridge box. 


10 SHOTS RAPID FIRE AT 75 YARDS. TIME, 
TWO MINUTES. 


100 yards. Equivalent to shooting at 400 
yards rapid fire with the Springfield. Not 
part of the course, merely long range practice. 
Time 2 minutes, 14 seconds. Score on same 
target 48. Eight of these last ten shots would 
have hit a robin or pigeon, all of them would 
have hit a crow, teal duck or a large squirre | 
if it had been sitting up. 


10 SHOTS AT 100 YARDS. RAPID FIRE. TIME, 
2 MINUTES, 14SECONDS. SINGLE SHOT RIFLE 


Possibly this proves nothing. To a certain 
extent however, it proves that a man who 
claims occasionally to have put two or three 
bullets from a single shot rifle through a run- 
ning deer, a rabbit running in the open, or a 
flying turkey, or even a running squirrel is 
not necessarily either a liar or a fool. I have 
hit a running squirrel on the third shot from 
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Great Expectations 


HOOTING is a keen, snappy 
S sport. It requires a quick 
‘ eye, a steady hand and en- 

thusiasm. When you are “Out 
on the ground” with great ex- 
pectations that is the time you 
are satisfied to know that your 
shells are loaded with DUPONT 
powder. 
For considerably more than a 
century DUPONT Sporting 
Powders (Black and Smokeless) 
have been shot by keen and 
skillful hunters. They are held 


in higher regard to-day than ever, 
for it is known that DUPONT 
Powders have the high velocity, 
the speed, the penetrating power 
and low recoil that enables a man 
to do his best work with a gun. 


DUPONT Smokeless and DU- 
PONT Black Powders are load- 
ed by all the leading ammunition 
makers in America, and are 
sold by the best sporting goods 
dealers, hardware stores, etc., 
throughout the Dominion. 


Gl POND Sporting Powders 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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was sitting quietly and shooting from one 
spot, have hit one three times with a single 
_ shot rifle by running after him, have hit one 
_ five repeater before killing it (hitting it too 
far back) and have missed a great many more 
- running ones than I have killed. Shooting 
_of this kind is great sport, but in many places 
too dangerous. 
Rapid fire target shooting of this kind is 
great sport, and the very finest practice. It 
is not very expensive, especially with a .22 
‘short, and is very practical. One can easily 
_ —s- cut out figures of animals or birds if the round 
targets get tame. In war times like this the 
ips silhouette is usually more popular and at 100 
yards can be very easily missed. 

It is very easy to dream about the rifle 
that shoots five shots in five seconds or in two 
seconds but it is another matter to hit game, 
especially small game, at that rate at any 
reasonable range. 

At 500 yards, a very long game range of 
course, it takes a very accurate shot and a 
fast man, to score 22 to 25 as an AVERAGE 
out of a possible 25, in less than 20 seconds. 
On the same size target at 200 yards he will 
cut off five seconds or so but speed a man up 
to a shot a second or every two seconds and 
see how much he hits at these ranges. 

The fellow that shoots faster than that in 
the field will miss more than his share of game. 


and locating the target. 


: a single shot rifle, missing the first when he — 


such discussions in this dep 


This of course includes getting into position - 


are always interesting: a 


ever I would like to have any te “made with 
small bore rifles made on targets the size of 
game usually shot with such rifles, at at least 
50 to 100 yards range. With big game rifles 
from at 200 to 500 yards range. What is 
more, give the style of sights, rifle, and shoot 
enough to get an average and tell about the 
bad scores as well as the good ones. 


It is very easy to increase the speed by 
cutting down the accuracy and I would rather 
see 8 hits out of ten shots in 60 seconds, than 
4 hits out of ten shots in 30 seconds, for it 
would take sixty seconds and some more, 
counting reloading, to get the 8 hits. 


I have, to start the ball rolling, done a little 
shooting with the slowest possible type of 
rifle and sights. Also notice that I would 
have killed my game practically every shot. 
It would be interesting to see what others 
will care to do in this line. 


This department is open for a good old 
fashioned argument, and the two parts of 
this article should provide plenty of ground 
for discussion. 


However, it is usually most convincing to 
skeptics to take a look at the scores, and it is 
generally possible to make a reduced drawing 
or photo of them to be reproduced with that 
article. 


A WAR-TIME RIFLE 


CHAS. ASKINS 


Jn these war-times, with the high price of 
ammunition and the expressed desire of the 
United States and other governments to have 
people economize in every possible direction 
not to mention my own necessity for econ- 
omizing in every possible direction too, T am 
desirous of telling the readers of Rod and Gun 
i how I got a lot of pleasure and rifle practice 
; at a very small expense. 4 
) My one weapon which fully filled specifica- 
tions for the times is a .22 calibre B. S. A. air 
: rifle. 
is I believe no longer on the market, at least 
y not in this country. My object in writing 
this is not to induce somebody to buy a sim- 
ilar gun, for that cannot be done. Neither 
am I writing through an inclination to tell of 
my own doings, but I am hopeful of inducing 


This rifle is made in Birmingham, but 


some American manufacturer to take up the 
building of a similar gun, feeling sure that , 
there is a demand for it and that it would” 
prove a most useful weapon in training both 
the civilian and the soldier. 

The rifle, of .22 bore as mentioned, shoots 
a little pellet that weighs but seventeen grains. 
That pellet is the long and short of the entire 
ammunition. No brass case is required, no 
powder and no process of priming or loading ~ 
The pellet or bullet cost me this year one doi- 
lar and fifty cents a thousand, used to be one 
dollar, and if it were made in this country 
could very possibly be bought for fifty cents 
a thousand, for there are not many pounds of 
lead in a thousand bullets. Compare this 
with the present price of 22 shorts which are 
selling here at fifty cents a hundred, and it 


| Are You Reloading? 


Lis ee 


Send Us the Name and 
Caliber of Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


__ 


The PARKER Single Barrel 
Trap Gun! 


(A Chip of the ‘‘Old Reliable” Block). 


Price $150 


THE GUN WITH A PEDIGREE !! !~ 
The greatest scores ever recorded were made with PARKER GUNS. 


For further particulars address: 


PARKER BROS., “sive” Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Sales Rooms, 32 Warren St., New York City. - Write for free catalogue. 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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will be easy to see where the economy comes 
in. 

Speaking of the manufacture of an Ameri- 
can air rifle, I am quite aware that plenty of 
_ air guns are made in this country, but so far 
as I know none of them are rifled, and a 
smooth bore into which a round pellet is rolled 
could not be expected to do better than shoot 


around there somewhere. Such a gun will do 
for a boy to learn to shoot with, but it is not 
a man’s gun. My air rifle is a real rifle, 
rifled as carefully as the best .22 calibre pow- 
der gun, and, up to a certain limit, very little 
inferior to the firearm in accuracy. Firing 
from any position except possibly with a fixed 
rest the rifle shoots more accurately than I 
can hold, and even with a rest, at the standard 
seventy-five foot range, I suspect that a tack 
driving Lee could still hit the tack—do not 
pretend to having any such skill myself. 
The accurate range of this gun is perhaps 
fifty yards. At this distance I have placed 
all shots in a three inch ring and nearly all 
shots of a ten shot score in a 2 inch bull. 
However, the bulk of my practice has been at 
one hundred feet and under. The targets 
with which I am illustrating this article were 
all shot at fifty feet. They were all shot in 
one day, for the purpose that I am using 
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them, and very few were rejected They. are, 

therefore, not selected targets but show the — 
ordinary work of an ordinary rifleman. Al-— 
most anybody could improve on them some- 

times, and some men could do better all the 
time. One good reason why IJ did not use a 

larger bull at longer range was the need of 
conserving space in the magazine, and the 

desire to have the targets printed full size. 

Target number 1, shows five shots at fifty 
feet off-hand, fired deliberately and carefully. 
I didn’t fire ten shots because that number 
implies a good deal harder work to prevent 
some shot from going out and spoiling the 
diagram. 

Target number 2, shows five shots at the 
same distance from a sitting position, back 
to a tence without other artificial rest. Cer- 
tainly I could better this target with repeated 
attempts, but time was pressing and this will 
serve as a hint of} what the gun is capable of 
doing. 


Target 3 is five shcts rapid fire, that is I 
raised the gun quickly to the mark and pulled 
as soon asthe sights came on, never a second 
sight. This is the kind of aim that is gen- 
erally taken in big game shooting, and in 
military shooting too, I suppose, when the 
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Outboard 
Motor. 


Chestnut | 
Canoe 


This model is an ideal craft for pros- 
’ pectors, surveyors, hunters, trappers, 
fishermen and all who want a light, 
roomy motor boat at low cost. Itis 
built so that any standard detachable 
motor muy be fitted in 30 seconds. 


Conforms to the usual high Chestnut quality—fine cedar hull, double 
gunwales of selected spruce, keel of finest hardwood, cane seat at bow, 
strong bar across centre, wide, movable seat at. stern. Over all the 
celebrated Chestnut canvas covering—heat -- cold -- and waterproof. 


Any Standard Detachable 
Motor May Be Used 


WRITE FOR Get our free booklet showing Chestnut Canoes in all styles and sizes. 
BOOKLET A post card saying you want it will bring you a copy by return mail. 


Chestnut Canoe Co., Limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N.B. 


MINARD’S| 
Soe KING OF PAIN 
LINIMENT 


I was cured of terrible lum- 

bago by ; eG, 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Revy. Wm. Brown. 


I was cured of a bad case of 
earache by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 


by 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 


Manufactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


Get Away For 

a Few Days’ 

Fishing--- 
Enjoy It and 


@ Feel Better 


Ask for List of “Swummer Hetels 
and Boarding Houses,” with rates, and fer grest feb: 
ing and canoeing get “Where to Fished Hunt.” Amy 
C.N.R. Agent, or Gen’! Pass. Dept., 230 St. Jeames 
St.. Montreal; 68 King St., E, Toromte. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 
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other scoundrel is liable to let-off at you. Tar- 
get number four was made from the kneeling 
position—never as accurate as off-hand, with 
me. 

Shotgun Style of Rifle Shooting. 


The remaining targets illustrate a shotgun 
style of rifle shooting. The air rifle has been 
of great help to me in developing shotgun 
form. I snap and swing with it at a station- 


ary target just as I would with a shotgun at 
flying game, the practice developing steadi- 
ness and eradicating faults. 

Target 5 was shot by gun-pointing, not 
seeing or using either sight, in fact taking a 
line-of-aim well above the sights, pulling trig- 
ger when I felt that I was on, and not because 
I could see the sights were in alignment with 
the target. This target serves to indicate 
about what a man will do in gun-pointing 
with a shotgun, proving that so far as the 
pointing was concerned he could strike his 
game every time, and that where he falls 
down is in not giving the correct amount of 
lead. Usually in the timber and often in the 
open I shoot a shotgun in this way, without 
any more sighting aim than a man would 
take in throwing a ball. 


Target number 6 shows ten shots with the 
gun swinging on from right to left, the swing — 
maintained past the target, just as would be 
done in wing shooting at a passing mark. I 


endeavoured to pull trigger of course as the 
sights intersected the bull, and lined up the 
sights before starting the swing, which began 
about two feet to the right of the target. | No 
doubt I swung slower than I would have done 
with a shotgun at a duck flying a mile a min- 
ute, but the work indicates that a man can 
swing and let off pretty accurately while his 
piece is still moving smartly. 

Target 7, is precisely the same work except 
that the gun was swinging from left to right. 
The right swing is usually a little harder for 
me than the other, but in_this case I hap- 
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-CLARK’S PREPARED F OODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS “IT’S GOOD.” 


The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 


from plantation to 
breakfast table-————— 


~ “SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—zground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL, 


pened to keep an even line except with one 
=. Shot. ; 

A queer thing to me about this gun-swing- 
__ing practice is that I have to be careful not to 
~ give too much lead when swinging from left 
- to right, and am just as liable to reduce lead 
~ too much when swinging in the opposite direc- 
- tion. If you had asked me previous to mak- 
~ ing this test with a rifle, I should have affirm- 
ed that the left swing is both the smoothest 
‘and at the same time about certain to au- 
tematically give a greater lead than when 


moving the gun from left to right. This 
____ might be true, yet, in actual shotgun shooting 
3 ata moving mark, for I have always been 
: surer on my left swings, and always calculated 
$ for a trifle less lead than when taking right 


passing birds. It may be that I have missed 
many a bird on a right swing by giving more 
lead than was demanded. I’d advise other 
wingshots to try this out with a rifle—might 
be that some mysterious misses would be 
eleaned up. 

While on this subject, let me say that I have 
the fault or tendency when firing at a straight 
away bird of allowing the sights to move off 
a bit to the right just as the trigger is pulled. 
Rifle work indicates the same fault when snap 
shooting, and the snap work has enabled me 

the better to guard against the thing happen- 
E ing when game shooting. 

Target number & illustrated the degree of 
accuracy that can be expected when snapping 
ahead of a moving mark. My method of 
practicing in this way is to look fixedly at the 
bull, keep the eyes on it and nothing else, 
then snap an estimated distance to one side. 
I never look at the spot where the bullets are 
expected to strike, but :udge when the gun is 
pointing so many inches ahead, or in this 
ease to one side. With the targets here 
shown, I endeavoured to throw the first five 
bullets four inches to the left and the second 
five a like distance to the right. Such work 
is the simplest form of snap shooting with a 
lead, the gun being thrown up some distance 
beneath the target and then lifted smoothly 
not to where the eye is looking but to where 
it is intended the missiles shall strike. 

I doubt if anyone could snap as accurately 
as I have here, if given a fast moving target, 
but it seems that if the mark travelled with 
perfect regularity, hitting it with a shotgun 
would be easy enough. The trouble would 
eome in, as it does in wingshooting, when 
with the eye fixed on the mark the shooter 
attempted a lead of three or four feet at a 
range around forty yards. I have tried that 
with a rifle too, but the editor could hardly 


publish the targets on a page | : 

Still the principle is ‘ ae 5 
shooting, keep the eye on th et and never 
shift it ahead to where the charge is expected 
to go. If you do the stuff is off right then and 
there, for you will lose all idea of how much 
space there was between line-of-aim and the — 
bird. I know that trap-shooters advise a 
contrary proceeding, but they have in mind 
a mark with a uniform flight and a gentle 
angle, while I have reference to the kind of 
bird that may do a devil of a lot while your — 
eye is off him. It makes no difference either 
whether you shoot with a swing or with an 
upward snap, keep your eye on the mark and 
lead by feeling and judgment. 


Rookie Training With An Air Rifle. 


Where a man is full-grown, and cannet — 
reasonably expect to live more than a hun- 
dred years longer, we need not expect him to 
take kindly to frittermg away time by sight- 
ing a rifle that is fixed on a box while an of- 
ficer decides whether or not he has “‘been on” 
when he pulled the trigger. Neither will one 
of these rod do-funnies, wherein a rod proe- 
jects from the muzzle of the gun and strikes a 
miniature target when he pulls the trigger, 
satisfy his desire to hit something when he 
shoots. Were I being trained, I’d much pre- 
fer an air rifle with a standard, properly re- 
duced target, placed anywhere from twenty 
to a hundred feet away. 

Having an air rifle like this B. S. A., I can- 
not see why the recruit should not be trained 
in every element of rifle practice, in all ree- 
ognized positions, and neither would any in- 
structor be required to tell whether he was 
sighting correctly when he pulled the trigger. 
The sighting of a rifle, so far as vision and 
alignment of sights are concerned is no great 
feat. Any man, woman, or child seven years 
old can line up rifle sights with the target, 
when the mark is plain and the rifle is ia a 
rest—also he can pull the trigger and hit the 
mark if not afraid of the gun. But rifle shoot- 
ing includes a lot more than that. : 

The moment a rifle is freed from an arti- 
ficial rest, held in the hands free from support 
it doesn’t matter the position whether off- 
hand, sitting, kneeling, or prone, the muzzle 
begins to wobble around. It covers the mark 
for an instant and then moves off and swings 
about until neither the Lord nor the shooter 
can tell what point the sights will cover next. 
What the shooter must learn is to goverm 
those movements which are at first invel- 
untary. When he can swing his piece at will — 
to surely and promptly cover the mark, krow- 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of promise is one degree 
South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider’s 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptire literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


mere WANT KRACK owe seene 


absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


of the 
makers.” LLA R 
Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANAD 


on = ad 


We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 

~ _completion, 


Launches, a 
Cruisers, Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 


16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 
Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Yachts, 


Work - Boats, | 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motofs. 


} Robertson Bros. isi Hamilton 


ing from experience exactly when his. sights 
are “coming on”, knowing to the fraction of 
an instant the time it will take him to pull the 
trigger, having such control of his trigger 
finger that it will obey and not betray him, 
he has acquired the rudiments of rifle firing. 

Next to training muscles and nerves to 


steady and control his piece, comes trigger- 


poor chee cannot bean 


one shot long enough for his 3 2 
to do him any good. : 

A great deal of complaint is heard boat 
this sight or that sight not being good endugh, 
but I am here to say that you can put an open 
rear sight of any description on a gun, the 
back of a tack hammer for a front sight, amd 
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pulling-time. The man who can time and 
control his trigger can shoot a rifle well; it 
doesn’t matter much if his vision is away be- 
low normal, he can still shoot quickly and ef- 
fectively. It takes a world of time, though, to 
deyelop perfection of trigger pulling, and I 
doubt if anyone is going to acquire it by shoot- 
ing exclusively from the prone or from any 
rest position. In making tack-driving scores 
like ten shots in a half inch circle at seventy- 
five feet or keeping in a 2 inch circle at one 
hundred yards, keenness of vision counts 
(telescope is better) but the man who does 
this from a rest wherein the rifle is so steady 
that he is not forced to govern his trigger, 
may be nothing more than a makeshift, one- 
sided, partly trained rifleman whose skill will 
prove a broken crutch the moment he comes 
into actual service. 

Trigger pulling, gun control, muscle educa- 
tion, Nerve training, no less sighting, can all 
be acquired by the use of a good air rifle. I 
know that inrifle shooting the greatest stress 
is often laid on vision and on sighting, but I 
have seen many a man who could sight well 
enough to strike a 2 inch citcle at one hun- 
dred yards who couldn’t keep his shots off- 
hand in less than a three foot circle. No use 
dwelling on sighting in a case like this, for the 


can then easily tell when you are less thas 
two inches off the mark af one hundred yards. 
It is neither sighting nor sights that make a 
rifleman, but the ability to hold steadily im 
any position the marksman is obliged to take, 
and to be able to pull the trigger at the precise 
instant when the sights come on. 

No man can sit still or stand still or lie still 
without being trained to do so—he has been 
fidgeting around all his life, and he keeps it 
up after getting a rifle in his hands. Much of 
the training necessary if any given position 
is to be maintained with steadiness can be 
acquired with an empty gun, and trigger pul- 
ling can be learned by snapping the hammer. 
But the proof of the pudding lies in the eat- 
ing, and the proof that a recruit is acquiring 
steadiness and learning to pull trigger is shown 
beyond question by the pattern made by his 
bullets. Here is where the air rifle ought to 
come in in place of sighting devices and gun 
rods—the little pellets tell a true tale and give 
the marksman full credit for all he earns. 

I enclose a rough drawing of a B. S.A. air 
pistol. I have long wanted such a pistol for 
indoor practice. I am willing to bet that if I 
had it I’d eventually make a good pistol shot, 
and as much might.be said for a lot of other 
fellows. is 
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| -| 1000 Island 
House 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK 
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In the Heart ot the 
Thousand Islands. . . 


The Most Enchanting Spot 
In the U.S. 
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Large Cool Rooms. - Highest 
Class Cuisine and Service.. 
O. G. STAPLES - - - Proprietor. 


N. Y. Booking Office, at Prince George Hotel, 
James Runciman, Manager in Charge. 
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MAKING A TARGET RIFLE OF THE 
HUNTING RIFLE =. 


J. R. MATTERN = 


Several generations ago the hunting busi- 
“ness and the target business began to develop 
- in separate directions. The long, heavy bar- 

rel of the flint-lock gradually progressed into 
the fourteen-pound Scheutzen rifle of today 
as the finest instrument for throwing lead 
with precision, while the hunting rifle became 
the light, dainty lever, bolt or slide action 
type, with a slim barrel that can be sprung in 
the bare hands. 

Now, there is no question but what the 
Scheutzen rifle is the thing for target work. 
It will make groups regularly that even the 
best military rifles can not duplicate even 
once in a while. The man who has not shot 
one can have no proper idea of the certainty 
and fineness of their accuracy. Considering 

- these matters, it becomes plain that on the 
target range anyone who uses a hunting rifle 
for score points is badly handicapped, and 
yet average riflemen can own but one gun, 
which, since he both wants to hunt occasion 
ally and lacks the hundred dollars now neces- 
sary to buy and fit up a Scheutzen rifle right, 
must be of the “practical’’, light and dainty 
type. The question then becomes one of get- 
ting the most in accuracy from the hunting 
rifle. 

The answer to the question is to make a 
Scheutzen rifle out of the hunting rifle so far 
as possible. The transformation can be ac- 
complished, to an effective extent, without 
altering permanently any feature of the hunt- 
ing rifle so as to mar its hunting work. 

The first consideration is weight, its amount 
and its distribution. Scheutzen rifles of Win- 


chester make, for instance, with the Winches- 
ter No. 3 barrel, weigh about 12 pounds, and 
with No. 4 barrel about 1314 pounds. ~Sport- 
ing rifles weigh between 6 >nd 8 vounds, there- 
fore they must have al ou 6 pounds added. 
The place for this weight .5 02 the barrel, 
distributed as well as it can be to resemble 
the thick ,heavy Scheutzen barrels. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
the weight was added in babbit metal to a 
Mauser rifle with 26 inch barrel. The metal 
is fixed to the forward part of the barrel only, 
because it could not be secured to the rear 
part with the wooden fore-end in place. The 
balance is a little muzzleward for handling 
compared to the sotid heavy barrel, but in 
shooting no difference is apparent. This ef- 
fort is not put forward as the best obtainable. 
Doubtless various worth-while modifications 
could be worked out with some thought, but 
the arrangement shown has the essential vir- 
‘tue of delivering results at small cost in money 
and trouble. 5 

To make the weight a mixture of lead, tin 
and antimony was used, the proportions about 
45-45-10, which gave an alloy hard enough to 
resist denting but not so brittle as to crack in 
two easily. A little computing showed that 
a bar an inch square weighed about 6 ounces 
to the inch in length. The length of barrel 


between the fore-end of the rifle and the front - 
sight band, about 14 inches, gave space for 
bout 6 pounds of metal an inch square. 

The mold used was of wood, smooth planed, 
nailed in the form of a trough. The end 
piece. were just high enough to hold the barrel 
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TOp pening bau~ - 
You'll be there of course—and you’ll 


arrive at the hunting groundskeenly 
fit for a day of sport, if you have an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


No blistered hands or tired 
muscles—theEvinrude does 
all the work. 
Specialmethod of balancing 
gives wonderfully smooth, 
vibrationless running. 
Evinrude Magneto, Built- 
In Fly-wheel type. Auto- 
matic Reverse. 

Write for Catalog 
Evinrude Motor Co. 
926 Evinrude Block 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

_ Over 90,000 sold. Used by 
25 governments. 5 
Also mfrs. of the -e@ 
Evinrude Staticn § 
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THE FISHERMAN’S HAMPER 


SHOULD CONTAIN A 
SUPPLY OF 


Bordens 


“St. Charles” Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


It serves all the purposes of 
milk fresh from the cow. 


It never curdles, 
even in the hot- 
test weather. 


Sold in convenient 
size packages. 


BORDEN MILK CO. 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL. 


The SCHULTZE Gunpowder Co., LTD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


The Company desire to inform the Sporting 
Public that the constitution of the Company 
IS ENTIRELY BRITISH. i 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees are ALL BRITISH 


The Schultze Powders were the first smoke-, 
less sporting powders made in England, 
and have been manufactured since 1869 at 
the Company’s Works in Hampshire. 
Sportsmen may therefore continue to use 
the Schultze Gunpowder Company’s pro- 
ducts with the knowledge that by so doing 
they aresupportinga purely BritishIndustry 


Works: EYEWORTH & REDBRIDGE 
Hants, England. 


Head Offices: 40, New Broad Street, London, 


| England, E. C. 2. | 
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Michigan Boulevard and 13th St. 
goo Rooms—European Plan 

Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 

Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 a day 

Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 


In close proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
ness, shopping, and shies a district. 
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~ metal finds its way through small holes. 


of the rifle the required inch from the bottom 


of the mold, and were cut out half round on 
top. A\ll fitting was done with care, as hot 
No 
top pieces were used, reliance being placed on 
pouring just enough metal and not too much. 


_ The inside of the mold was rubbed with flake 
a graphite, though there was no trouble at all 


from burning of the wood. 


Into the mold were fastened wood plugs and 


cores of clay supported by wires to make the 


holes for two bands and screws. Where these 
were placed, and their size, will be understood 
from the method of fastening on the weight, 
described farther along. 


_ The barrel was wrapped with asbestos, not 
as a protection against heat but to prevent 
scratching or other marring of the finish. 
The metal was allowed to extend forward a 
little over the front sight band, to secure a 
positive brace against recoil movement. For 
rifles with no such band, a screw possibly 
might be inserted in the barrel, or a front sup- 
port band might be placed against the front 
sight base on top of the barrel. 


The metal was poured in a steady stream, 
fast enough to keep the flow unbroken but not 
so fast as to pile up. It staved fluid for about 
a minute, during which it was rocked gently 
to release any imprisoned air and to fill any 
crevices in the mold not occupied. Beginners 
should cast one or more practice lots of metal 
in the same mold before attempting the final 
ene with the rifle barrel in place. It is meces- 
sary to pour the metal so that it goes down 
into the cavity of the mold without first land- 
ing on the barrel, to prevent a bridge of cold 
metal forming. 


Three methods of fastening were consider- 
ed. The first and simplest was to cast the 
metal more or less round the barrel. This 
was abandoned, however, in view of possible 
trouble from loosening due to heat expansion 
and barrel taper, together with difficulty in 
removing the weight. The best method, 
finally wsed, is to tie the weight to the barrel 
with two steel bands. 


These bands were made -from large hack 
saw blades with teeth ground off and temper 
taken out. They were bent hot to go round 
the barrel, and seven-eighths the way down 
through the weight on both sides, then to 
turn inward, the ends overlapping and being 
drilled for a screw. The bands were in place 
on the barrel when the metal was cast, and 
where they“passed through the metal they 
had clay equal to their own thickness adhering, 


which later was worked ou 
loose. 
A square depression about. half a an inch ona 
side was cored into the under side of the 
weight af two points directly under the dril- 
led hole in the band ends, and a quarter inch 
ee: Extending on in another quarter inch | 
a 33, hole was cored. When the weight was 
finished, a square nut was placed between 
the band ends and the metal, ‘in the square 
hole; a bit of leather was tamped into the 
small blind hole and well! oiled; and a screw 
was turned through the nut against the lea- 
ther, shoving the weight toward the barrel 
and pulling the nut, hence the band ends out- 
side it, away from the barrel. Result: a 
strong, rigid fastening that hardly showed. 


The weight after casting was removed and 
the edges finished with a sharp chisel and a 
file. About the screws and at two or three 
corners depressions were filled by dropping in 
solder. This completed the weighting down 
of the 714 pound rifle to nearly the “hang” 
and recoil of a 14-pound Scheutzen gun— 
and the weight could be removed at any time 
within five minutes. 


Single shot rifles and repeaters with remoy- 
able fore-ends perhaps would be better with 
weights extending along under the barrels. 
The wooden fore-ends can be taken off and left 
off. One band should be used for each six or 
eight inches of length, and the size of the bar 
of metal to cast of course should be calculated 
carefully to give the required weight. 


The Mauser was further Scheutzenized by 
easing down the trigger, building up the cheek 
point of the stock, and screwing on a new 
long-pronged butt plate. Those rifles with- 
out set triggers should have the pulls worked 
down to a couple of pounds, may have any 
desired padding on the stocks (it is easily 
fastened with fine screws), and should be well 
sighted. : 


The benefits to be expected were apparent 
immediately. One could hold with such a 
rifle. There was little necessity for snapping 
at the bull as the sight swung by. The re- 
coil was most noticeably softened. The bar- 
rel could be rested, or the rifle fired off hand, 
prone or from any other position with prae- 
tically no change of sights. The way that 
Mauser slung the bullets into unbelievably 
small groups at 100, 200 and 500 yards, would 
have wrung tears of joy from any sniper on 
the West front. 

The results with a hunting rifle ‘of course 
depend on the condition of the barrel and the 
worth of the eartridge it shoots. 
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ik, SOMONE. 


‘May we send you’ 
this guide book? 


An illustrated guide to points 
of interest in and around Buffalo 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
on request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, shopping and business 
districts and | Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan. Fire- 
proof, modern. _Un- 
usual cuisine. Every 


BOree FULLER Wee 


On Empire T A 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Wingua siete i and 
Of Sonne directions 
ers ree. 
Special inducements to Out-of-Town Se ce a 
Guests during the period of the war. North St. at 


Delaware. Ave. 


$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double,- 


600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 
New Unique Cafes andExcellent Entertainment 


+, 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our) _ 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We have a pride init and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 


_ improvement. 


_ 44-40, for instance, would be benefitted little, 
and the chances are that a 32 Special, or any 
_ of the self-loaders, would not be helped much. 


But a 45-70, 38-55, 32-40, 30-30, 25-35, 303, 
.22 High Power and 250 should show decided 
Finally any rifle shooting the 


c 


ding 
Krag itself, should respon greatly. 
Springfield has hollow places ii ‘the wood of 
the stock along the barrel, which may be 


filled with metal, adding a couple of Poul : 


to the weight. 


CLEANING AND CARING FOR A i 
POWER RIFLE 


M. deW. HEMMEON 


~Through Arms & The Man there has been 
running of late a series of articles by Major 
Smith Brookhart concerning the rifle, its uses, 
and how it should be used. While these ar- 
ticles contain practically nothing new to rifle- 
men, Major Brookhart’s views as to how the 
rifle should be used after shooting are so 
exactly opposite to the views of us who are of 
Major Whelen’s school of riflemen that one 
thereof at least must protest. 

First what happens when a smokeless pow- 
der cartridge is fired? The powder burns, 
for explosion is only quick combustion, set- 
ting free water vapor and various gases. The 
worst of these are acid in reaction, generating 
nitric acid from the powder and hydrochlori 
acid from the primer. If acids are not cleans- 


-ed from the barrel they will, in a few hours, 


combine with the steel, in other words they 
will corrode it. They and the steel which 
they have affected form new combinations 
neither acid nor basic but neutral. One shot 
will, no cleaning being done, produce only so 
much corrosion. (Ed. Note:-this “only so 
much corrosion’ is easily enough to ruin the 
barrel.) 

In addition to this deposit there is a metal 
deposit from the bullet, whether in lumps or 
as a plating makes no difference in regard to 
the effect, though the latter is the easier to 
remove. 

What is this effect? 
the barrel, 


The metal sticks to 
welded thereto by heat, if it is 


.nickel, and prevents the removal of the acid 


thereunder by «cleaning with oils or pastes, 
nitro solvents though they be called. Then 
the acid under the copper or nickel gets on 
the job, combining with thé metal fouling 
above and the Steel below. The former then 
falls off; the latter is pitted. 

To remove the metal fouling and neutralize 
the acid at the same‘ time we Whelanites use 
the ammonia solution given so often that 1] 
emit jit here. 


Ammonia is a gas, which at 32 degrees F. 
or a trifle above, and normal sea level pres- 
sure (30” mercury) will be dissolved in water 
up to1000 times the bulk of the water. Am- 
monia Fortior is about 30% of that and can- 
not hurt the barrel. For, as you all know, it 
rapidly escapes from the water at temper- 
atures above 32 degrees F. If you put it into 
a hot rifle barrel the gas will be driven off at 
once, leaving water, which can and will hurt 
the barrel unless you dry it off the steel. 

Ammonia is all you will need to use unless 
you have lumpy metal fouling, which you 
will never have if you use copper jackets, only 
or unless you wish to clean in one third the 
time. Then you will use ammonium car- 
bonate, ditto persulphate, ammonia and 


water, in the way Major Whelen recommend-_ 


ed long ago. 

Note the words. ammonia and ammonium. 
The former is a gas, harmless to steel but 
destructive to copper and nickel. Chemists 
call it NH3. Ammonium, which they have 
not yet isolated, is NH4, a metallic radical 
and is destructive to both copper and steel. 
The destruction is done by oxygen in the am- 
monium carbonate and ammonium persul- 
phate, for which the other elements pave the 
way. This solution will eat the metal fouling 
olf the steel. As long as an ample amount of 
ammonia is present it will not harm the steel. 

Let the ammonia be removed and the rest 
of the solution is a destructive oxidizer. This 
is why it should not be put into a hot barrel. 
You will see the same statement in the marine 
instruction book. 

As to my own method: In a 6 oz. bottle 1 
mix 33 grs. ammonium carbonate and 75 grs. 
ammonium persulphate with 1144 ozs. Amm. 
Fortior—no water. Then! lash the rubber 
cork in hard and fast and stand the bottle 
upside down. 
and has plenty of room for the gas. If am 
thing is forced out it will be liquid an 


The 


The bottle is a 6 oz. bottle — 
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Travelling 
Rugs 


FoR Steamer, Railway or Camp, 

Pure Wool or Camelhair Jaeger 
Rugs give such comfort with their 
soft, fleecy, cosy feel, that no person 
who has once owned one could be 
induced to part with it. 


The home again brings the travel- 
ling rug into almost daily use. 


% 
A FULLY ILLUSTRATED Sanitary Wooll 
cataLocue witt Be DR.JAEGER™ Sytem’ CO. LIMITED 


SENT ae ON APPLICA- Toronto Montreal ea 


TION British “founded 188. 
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Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In i cleh one Rees: spe Bamboo ee Rods 


Manufacturers to 
RIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORCE V. 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel hard ‘““PALAKONA”’ is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods tor wet or dry fly fishing. 


T is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 

I champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, “Hardy’s.” Don’t 

forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 

give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 

, pores whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 

have been awarded, Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 534 ozs.; 

10-ft., weight 6 ozs. ie fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 

PRICE—Rod, with one top only, $18.37; with two tops, $22.04. If in Bamboo 
protector case to carry THE WHOLE ROD, $2.44 extra. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford, 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc., 60 cents per doz. - 


GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 


Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
8/6d. per doz. or $2.08, 9-ft. 11/-per doz. or $2. 69. 


Hardy Tae Alnwick, England 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH FIELD 
says, “‘We must 
never forget that it 
is 0 HARDY 
Bros. of Alnwick we 
owe the supremacy 
we have achieved as 
Rod makers. 
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remain unimpaired indefinately. Half this 


‘solution goes at one time into my traveller's 
bottle. 
‘(stronger ammonia) go to the range with me. 


This and a bottle of ammonia Fortior 


_ In hot weather I put them into cold water, 
f I can get it, before using to prevent the 


escape of gas and clean as soon as the barrel 
is cold. 
the barrel on hot days, so much the better. 


If cold water can be pumped through 


(Ed. Note:-This is to cool the barrel). 
I use no guiding tube in the receiver and 


need none, never getting any ammonia solu- 


tion on the rifle outside the bere. Here is 


~ why—I have patches running wet, of birdseye 


linen (diaper cloth) as per Major Whelen, 
and cut round and to fit a little on the tight 
side. Then I twist the patch around the 
head of the rod. I use five patches for clean- 
ing, two wet with ammenia Fortior and the 
three between with the strong amonia dope, 
above described If birdseye linen is not 
obtainable I use ordinary linen well soaked to 
get the sizing out of it. 


Major Whelen tells us mever to delay clean- 
ing past the day ofthe shooting. An interval 
of perhaps ten hours. To my mind one 
should not let more than 15 to 30 minutes 


elapse, if possible not more than ten minutes, ~ 
(Major Whelen 


t was evidently considering 
the case af a hunter who could not clean the 
rifle before returning to camp. Ed.) Chem- 


- ical activity does not begin at once, as a rule, 


but onct it begins it it works vigorously. So 
stop it before it begins. Then I oil the barrel 
at once, and every day if not shooting, and 
hang the rifle up by a cord looped behind the 
pistol grip. (Do not hang the rifle up above 
an expensive rug lest you very promptly get 
in wrong with the boss of the family. Ed.) 
The common practice is to stand a gun butt 


~ downso that the oil may run from the muzzle, 


where it is needed, into the action where it is 
not needed. I prefer this process reversed. 


In putting the gun away for the winter I 
scrub the oil carefully from the barrel, and, 
using a .22 calibre rod, put in plenty of vase- 
line so much that the lands go out of sight. 
Then | stop worrying about that rifle. One 
gun so treated, I did not touch, except to 
look through it occasiotally, for three years. 
It went through more than 106 F. (Chicago) 
but the vaseline remained. Vaseline is not 
the only thing, but stiffer grease should be 
warmed well before applying. On the out- 


Mire 


side nothing. 
tact. : 
And now after we have ee our feces 
so well comes Major Brookhart and tells us 
not to clean at all. That is we need not clean 


if we use Mobilubricant or some similar grease, — 


But we of the Whelen school have always 
used Mobilubricant and cleaned too and I 
think that we shall continue so to do. As 
proof of the theory that the use of grease wit’ 
bullets obviates the need of cleaning Major 
Brookhart offers the fact that matches have 
been won with uncleaned rifles, notably sec- 
ond place in the 1912 Palma match. Exact- 
ly, and once a boat race was won at New 
London, the winner having broken an oar. 
Yet I have never noticed any unseemly haste 
on the part of coach Wray to pick out flawed 
oars for his crew. 

If any one of those barrels shot 3000 times 
without cleaning if examined it will surely 
be found to be corroded. Looking through 
will tell you nothing unless corrosion is very 
bad. 

My way, poor and inefficient no doubt, is 
to clean the bore and examine the half inch or 
so at the muzzle with a 6 power linen tester 
light coming from the breech held on a window 
casing. Another is to patch the cleaning rod 
run it nearly to the muzzle, and inset a disk, 
of bright tin foil to act as a reflector. This 
way is not quite so satisfactory as the other. 
Only a small part of the barrel is examined by 
either method but it is the most important 
part and the condition of the rest may be 
judged from it. 

In the case of the rifle which made 216 in 
the 1912 Palma, Major Brookhart says that 
some carbon fouling had been remoyed from 
it which showed no trace of acid. Of course 
it did not, the acid had done its work long 
before that on the steel of the barrel and the 
result was a harmless neutral substance, and 
if the barrel had been tested 21 hours after 
firing, or maybe 12 hours, instead of after 
3000 rounds, there would have been no acid 
reaction. 

Major Brookhart seems to think that grease 
neutralizes acids. Not so; only bases (al- 
kalies) do that. Acid does not affect grease 
and if a barrel could be kept greased behind a 
bullet it would be unaffected by powder and 
by primer acid and would need no antiseptic 
cleaning. The advocate of no cleaning seems 
to think that grease does this and also noes 
to seal the bore. It does neither. 

Mobilubricant, or any grease mentioned in 


the aforesaid article, is a carbohydrate and_ 


will burn, leaving little or no ash, Its flash 


Keep free from ust and on- 


INCLUDING 
OOD CANOE TRIP 


Te ROXe eer: 
Quebec and 
Lake st.John 
District; or the 
Laurentians 


Ask for List of ‘Summer Hotels and 
Boarding Houses,” with rates, and for 

reat fishing and canoeing get “Where to 
Fish and Hunt.” Any C.N.R. Agent, or 
Gen'i Pass. Dept., 230 St. James 3t 
Montreai; 68 King St. E., Toronto. 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
tances ; Simple, Aeourate, Durable. 


pecially to those who 
WALKING. 


distances; 


ful to SPORTSMEN 


how farit is to or from 


real 
WALKING. 


health, busine 


iW everywhere. 


story of just 
far you have 
elled. 


One Hundred 
Pedometer, 
Sold by all Dealers or Direct, 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 

802 GHAPEL ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
€& & A. GUNTHER 08. : : 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


PEDOMETER 


Dis- 


Indispensable to every lov- 
er of outdoor sport and_ es- 


love 


Instructive be- 
cause of value in determining 
a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
a It fur- 
nishes the true solution of 
many _ a disputed question of 


vari- 


ious points. Best of 
all it is a wonder- 
ful health promotor 
because its interest- 
ing notations afford 
incentive 


for 
Whe- 


4 ther you walk for 


SS Or 


pleasure—any where, 


the 


AMERICAN Pedo- 
meter tells the whole 


how 
trav- 


LY 
GUARANTEED 


Mile 
$1.75 


Teronto, Canada 
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Moose Heads 


of exceptional size were secured in the 
Province of Quebec 


in September and October, 1916, several 
of them with antlers haying a spread of 
five to six feet. 

The Bull Moose which attacked Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt was killed by him 
within fifty miles of the City of Quebec. 
Mrs. H. G. Camphell, of New York, has 
a record of a black bear and a large bull 
moose at Lake Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of ex-Mayor Carter 
Harrison, of Chicago, was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer. 


are abundant in parts of Quebec Pro- © 


vince, as well as moose and bear. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory, from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for all particulars concerning fishing 


and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier, 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries 


Quebec, Que. 
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_ heat not great enough to oxidize it. 


test, or temperature at which combustion 


begins is high for a grease, but it is not 2700 


_ degrees F., the melting point of steel, nor yet © 


4500 degrees F., chamber temperature under 


_ 55,000 Ibs. pressure, air at 70 degrees F. A 
wave of grease runs ahead of the bullet. If 
any is caught between bullet and barrel and 
left behind, as it may be when the bore is not 
sealed, it will be burned instantly. 
_ no burnt grease remaining, by which I suppose 


There is 
Major Brookhart means grease subject to 
If that 
first patch shows grease, that is from the 
ehamber and neck and not from the bore. 
Major Brookhart says that grease will 
prevefit metal fouling. If he means fouling 
in lumps, it will, but there is little of that with 
modern bullets and none whatever with cop- 
per jackets. If he means all metal fouling it 
will not. I have used Mobilubricant with 
each of about 2000 bullets in my 6.5 MM. 
Mauser Newton rifle and each bullet has left 
its metal behind it in the barrel, visible very 
plainly there before cleaning as copper and 


afterward as blue copper nitrate on the clean- 


ing patches. 

The same is true for any high power rifle 
I] have ever shot. No grease can prevent 
metal fouling, it can only minimize it. The 
bullet cuts through the grease in places and 
hears directly on the steel. No metal can 
stick to another when there is grease between. 

Major Brookhart may preach the gospel of 
uncleanliness as much as he wishes. He will 
find disciples in plenty among the ignorant 
and the lazy. As for us and our house we 
shall serve chemistry and follow Major 
Whelen. ’ 

Editor’s Note:-The above article by Mr. 
Hemmeon is a very able discussion of one 
side of this argument; the first part of which 
appeared in three issues of Arms & The Man. 
Ihave sent acopy vf Mr. Hemmeon’s article 
to Major Smith Brookhart for his reply, to 
appear, if possible, in the September issue. 

Mr. Hemmeon is a graduate of Harvard 
University, and has the knowedge of chem- 
istry to know whereof he speaks. He is a 
rifleman, as he says, of the “‘Whelen school of 
riflemen’, of which the editor is also an 
humble member; a school that is inclined to 
tackle the rifle shooting game from a scientific 
standpoint and which believes among other 
things that the one way to keep a rifle in good 
condition is to clean it chemically clean. 

I was very frankly astonished that Major 
Brookhart should entertain such peculiar 
ideas about the proper way to clean high pow- 
er rifles. It has been my experience, and of 


depends upon ail or. grease, and nothing Ise, 
to keep a rifle like the Springfield in proper 
order is certain to ruin the accuracy | of dhat 
rifle in very short order. 


Some years ago Mr, Ashley Haines Hane x 


series of experiments that went to show that 
rifles of moderate power like the .25-35 and 
the .30-30 would do very decent work at 
short range when used with full charge am- 
munition even if the barrels were badly rusted. 
Also, some time ago I had a .22 rim fire barre! 
that had been firéd at least 15,000 times and 
had accidentally been allowed to rust very 
badly upon a CLEAN bore. 
thoroughly cleaned out by the aid of rust 
remover and a brass brush that rifle made 54 
consecutive bulls on a 4 inch bull at 50 feet 
and a score of 235 out of 250 over the original 
Outdoor Qualification course that includes 
shooting at 50;75,125 and 150 yards, but it 
will not- begin to show the accuracy that it 
once possessed at the longer ranges. 

Thavenever seen a rifle that was improved 
by not cleaning or neglect while I have seen 
very many that were absolutely ruined there- 
by. 

I have never seen a Springfield that would 
not metal foul to some extent even when 


After it was. 


Mobilubricant was used onthe bullets, espec- 


cially in hot weather. I have used 5 different 
kinds of powder in Springfield rifles, have 
examined the bores of many of them that had 
been fired with bullets coated with Mo- 
bilubricant, and have not seen one that would 
not show the presence of metal fouling when 
treated to a dose of metal fouling solution 
and practically all of them will show it to the 
naked eye, especially when shot during hot 
weather. 

My own experience is that the one way to 
clean a Springfield chemically CLEAN is by 
the use of the well known Whelen Metal foul- 
ing solution. 

“Hoppe’s No. 9”, plus a brass brush, or an 
application of Motte’s rifle paste will remove 
most of it but the metal fouling solution will 
prove without question that some still remains. 

It is not the policy of the Editor of this 
Department to take sides in an argument, 


but the above mentioned articles by Major — 


Brookhart have caused so much discussion 
among my fellow club members and among 
the readers of the sporting press who have 
called my attention to the matter that it is 


apparent that either Major Brookhart is very 


badly mistaken or has been very seriously 
misquoted. We therefore suggest that he 
favor us with his viewpoint. 


M. G. O. 


_ There is one serious fault with nearly all 
American made sporting rifles as now sold to 
the public, that probably has not been suffi- 
ciently “kicked at” to make the manufac- 
turers remedy the matter. 

I refer to the extremely poor system of 
elevation as now employed on both open and 
peep sights. Granted that these are all made 
by machinery, and are practically all inter- 


changeable on nearly all makes, models and 
 calibres. 


This is allright from the maker’s 
standpoint—but is exceedingly inconvenient 
to the shooter. 

Let me give a few instances; I own a Mau- 
ser, (Waffenfabric) that has an elevating open 
rear sight, sighted by fifties to 500 metres, 
and from there up to 1000 metres by hun- 
dreds. ‘This sight has a ‘“U” (not “V’’) back 
sight, adjustable for windage. The mark- 
ings for elevation are sufficiently accurate 
for rough work on the range. 

It is a pleasure to use this sighting in the 
field. Gauge your range elevate and fire. 

_ Talso own a .45-70 Winchester light weight, 
sighted as bought. This is a very handy and 
satisfactory rifle for brush shooting. The 
rear sight, and here comes the trouble, is a 
flat top sporting. The eye end is everything 
that can be desired. The elevation is reg- 
ulated by a series of steps, equidistant, and 
conveying no meaning to myself or to anyone 
else. 
At 25 yards you can cut the head off a 
grouse, With the sights down. To hit a tomato 
can at one hundred yards you go to the fourth 
step. This I found to be so by experiment, 
at the local price of nine cents a shot, with 
black powder cartridges. * 
- One hundred and fifty vards goes clean 
off the elevator, or else necessitates a full 
foresight, bead and stem. 

All the peep sights are regulated in the 
same haphazard manner. You must ‘find 

your elevation by experiment. 


Editor Rod and Gun. 
Would some of Rod and Gun 


The .30-30 W.C.F. carbine has a 3 leaf 
back sight marked 50 yards, 100 yards, and 
200 yards. So far I have only used the 50 © 
at varying ranges up to 100 yards, simply 
allowing on the foresight. 

The old Marlin.30-30 carbine had themili- 
tary tangent sight set off in hundreds up to 
1000 yards. 
sight was used by allowing on the foresight. 
Now why clutter up the .30-30 Winchester 
carbine with a 3 leaf sight.? 


A proper system of marked elevations — 
could easily be arranged for the more common 
calibres and lengths of barrels and would 
save an awful lot of worry and bad shooting 
at the medium ranges. Long range shooting 
with accuracy, 
called elevating back sights. 

On many English sporting vifles only one 
backsight is supplied—and that stationary. 
A béad foresight is used. At 100 yards, the 
foresight is held with the top flush with the 
top of the back sight. At 200 yards the 
whole bead is taken. At 300 yards bead and 
stem are taken in. (This is supposed to be 
done just behind the shoulder of a deer. ) 

No doubt many other shooters have been 
up against the same proposition, and will 
endure this grouch against an obsolete sys- | 
tem. 


Ed. Note:-These suggestions are very 
timely. I have long been of the opinion 
that the man who deliberately uses a rifle 
equipped with the plain factory sights is 
more to be censured than pitied. A rifle 
that is not worth a good set of Lyman or 
Marble sights is certainly not worth owning. 
Dividing the elevator sleeve into 6 equal 
divisions makes a micrometer adjustment 
for Elecaton possible, when this is done, 
with an intersight distance of 30°, one divi- 
sion of this sleeve changes the elevation J inch | 
for each 100 yards. 


readers 


‘kindly let me have a formula for dyeing a 


leather hunting coat black. 


I would also 


like to know how to make a set of lee boards 


for a canoe. 


New Glasgow, N. S. 


Any information on either 
of these subjects would be appreciated. 
John P, Freeman, 


At short ranges the 100 yard 


is impossible with these so 


In Feloading for my .25-20 I ioe had some 
tr uble from the shells squatting in the load- 
1s chamber of the tool. This deforms the 
lls enough so that they will not chamber 
a the rifle. I seem to get a few of these no 
tter how carefully the shells are loaded. 
hould all lubricant be wiped off the point of 
bullet before pttting it in the loading 
hamber? This heavy grease might make 
artridges a little tight and cause some trouble, 

I try to keep the chamber clean and oiled 
when working and the tool is new and seem- 
ingly in perfect order. Have been using some 
- Western shells lately for reloading and it oc- 
curred to me that these might be softer than 
the others and might be the cause of some of 
this trouble. ( 

I have loaded some of both the Schuetzen 
and no. 80 on top of 2 grs. of black and the 
black powder primer as you had advised and 
secured good results. 

I used 2 grs. black and 714 grains Schuetzen 
and this charge fills the .25-20 repeater shell 
so that the powder is compressed about two 
bands of the bullet, when seated with the 
regular tool. Does this make any difference? 

_ Sharon, Pa. B. R. Boyce. 


Answer,—Your shell trouble may be due 
to three causes or a combination of the three. 
Be, Too much oil in the tool may cause part of it 
or more likely dents in the shell. Too much 
lubricant may cause the same thing or what 
is more likely cause the bullet to get started 
at a slant and this will certainly either cause 
the shell to cut through the bullet orsquat 
the shell. You might also be just dropping 
the bullet in the tool, sticking the shell in 
afterwards and trusting to luck when closing 
the jaws. This will not work with cast bul- 
lets. Insert the bullet part way in the shell 
neck with the fingers, being sure to remove 
any remaining crimp before attempting to do 
this. I think the latter is more likely your 
trouble. 

I have never reloaded any Western shells. 
Always have uSed U.M.C. and Winchester. 
Do not think this is your trouble unless you 
have dried the shells in an oven amd spoiled 
the annealing thereby. 


Schuetzen powder should NOT be com- 
pressed. The charge was given as being cor- 
rect with the bullet TWO bands out of the 
shells. the amount it is now compressed by 
being seated the full depth of the regular 
cartridge. Reduce the powder charge ac- 


conan! y if ys ) 


loading tool. 


in this style-of loading as t 
hang fire for me. Some others | 
this trouble. Possibly a wad on the powde 
would remedy this matter. A smokeless _ 
primer will be O. K. but make it harder to 
keep the gun from pitting afterwards. — 4 
_The Schuetzen powder load is a splendid 
load for any temperatures above Zero. Be- | 
low Zero I have had trouble from hangfires © 
with this style of loading. I have never 
found another load that was equally accurate 
at ordinary temperatures. 


Editor. : - 
sil 
Concerning the .30-30, .32 Special and the 
38-55. i 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

Will you kindly give the striking power of 
the .32 Winchester special, the .30-30 and the 
.38-55. Which one of these rifles would you 
think was the best deer rifle? j 

Robert Picke. — 


Answer,—The rifles compare in muzzle 


energies, and 200 yards, energies remaining, 
as follows :— 

Muzzle 200 yards. 
30-30 1522 Ft. Lbs. 850 Ft. Lbs. 
102) Wes: 1684 816 
.38-55 988 580 
.38-55 High power 1635 867 


My preference would be for the .32 Winches- 
ter Special if you have no trouble to get the 
cartridges. Otherwise, as one is practically 
certain to have this trouble for the duration 
of the war, I would select; the .30-30. The 
difference between the three is more theoret-_ 
ical than practical as these are all splendid 
cartridges for this purpose. Editor 


Purchasing a High Power Rifle tor Game. 
Editor,Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

As a subscriber to your valued publication — 

I wish to take advantage of your courtesy in 
getting advice on a sporting rifle. 

I have a Newton in mind as I understand 
that it is the best, but is it the best for my 
purpose? ‘This is where your experience 13 
solicited. * I want a rifle that will answer for 
deer, bear and moose, one that will hit hard 
at 300 to 500 yards, and also have in mind 
the elimination of ths allowing of wounded ani- — 
mals to get away. I feel that a high power rifle | 
is decidedly more humane than a lower pow- 
er one, Am I correct, and what calibre do 
I want—the 256? 


hots as it leaves much to be desired. 

I take four different sportins periodicals 
and enjoy one and all but rather like the 
intelligent direct replies you give when asked 
a straight question. 

Montreal. E. A. Gerth. 

- Answe!,—I believe that you have the right 
idea on the humane question and the .256 
bullet will certainly arrive at 300 to 500 yards 
with plenty of the necessary punch. If I 
were choosing a Newton rifle it would be a 
.256 and if I were choosng a rifle for the pur- 
pose you wished,and wantedfa boltaction rifle, 
which personally is what I would select, I 
would either select a sporting Springfield or 
else a .256 Newton. 

The principal trouble with a .38-55 for 
this kind of work is not that it lacks accuracy 
so much as that it has such a very high trajec- 
tory, necessitating an almost perfect know- 
ledge of the exact range to land on the game. 
I believe that you will be very well satisfied 
with a .256 for your purpose. My one objec- 
tion to this rifle is that it is not a .250 instead 
of a .256 meaning by that a .250 in a shell of 
the same size. These odd size bullets are 
mean to get for reloading; same applies to 
ideal tools. If the gun was a .250 it surely 
would be the poor man’s gun to shoot at the 
present time, provided he reloaded. 

Editor. 


{ 


Sighting ‘a .30-30 Winchester. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept.: 

I have a couple of queries which’ I trust 
that you will answer in the Guns & Ammuni- 
tion Dept., in the next issue. 

I own a .30-30 Winchester carbine, model 
1894, but never liked the factory sights. 
Last year I purchased an ivory bead front 
sight and a peep sight, but am afraid through 
my inexperience same were never adjusted 
properly, with the result that my rifle is 
somewhat inaccurate. 

Now what I would like to find out is what 
sights would you advise for this rifle, which 
would be apt to give the most satisfactory 
results? I use the rifle almost exclusively 
for deer shooting,® those two weeks in 
November being about all the time I have to 
spare. 

Where could I send the rifle and have such 
sights as you advise properly adjusted and 
tried for accuracy? I should like to feel that 
if I would miss a buck this fall I would not 
_ be able to blame it on the sights. 

Customs, Canada. E. D. Martin. 
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Answer,—My choice of sights for the above 
would be a good big gold or ivory bead front 
sight, a semi jack; a folding leaf King no. 6 
rear sight with the white diamond to the rear, 
for the mid sight, and a Lyman micrometer 
tang peep, with a large eye piece. For snap 
shooting use the mid sight and the front. 
For anything at 100 yards or over, and all 
standing or slowly moving shots use the tang 
and the front sights. 

You can get the sights adjusted at the 
Lyman factory at Middlefield Conn. or I am 
sure W. A. Brock, London, Ont., would be 
glad to do the work for you. 

However, bear this one thing in mind. 
Someone else cannot sight your rifle-in for 
you correctly except by accident. You can- 
not trade shoes with any Tom, Dick and 
Harry you meet and be comfortably shod. 
Chances are that of the next half dozen men 
you would get to sight the rifle for you, that 
their groups would vary at least 2 feet at 
200 yards. 

Rig up a good secure rest for yourself out 
of a big box or a barrel on its side, double up 
a blanket to rest your arms upon and sight 
your rifle in good at 80 yards for snap shoot- 
ing. Then try it out at the various ranges 
with the peep sight for the steady shooting. 
Do not rest the barrel but rest your both 
elbows, your left hand, and as much of your 
body as possible. Your groups may be a 
little larger than some more expert shot would 
get but they will show you just exactly where 
your rifle is shooting in YOUR hands and 
that is something nobody can show you. 

Get some good mechanic or machinist to 
put the sights on for you but depend on your- 
self for the sighting—and do your short range 
sighting first. It may save you considerable 
ammunition. e 

“Editor. 


Wants a Gun for Crows, Hawks and Deer. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I have been reading your pages in Rod & 
Gun for some time with much interest nad 
would like some information regarding the 
purchase of a gun. : 

I want something that could be used on 
crows, hawks and fish cranes and would also 
be heavy enough for deer. How would the 
Winchester .30-30 be for this purpose? I can 
buy a Savage .22 high power at a reasonable 
figure from a local dealer. Would this gun 
be suitable and can its ammunition be reload- 
ed successfully? What do you think of a 
combination gun, double barrel shotgun and 
rifle, and where could such a gun be obtained? 


Pe 


: wn at. present ss Remington. 
repeater. What is the best ammunition for 
this gun? I am at present using Peters. 

Sarnia, Ont. \E. B. Palmer. 


_ Answer,—The .30-30 Winchester would be 
about the most satisfactory rifle the Winches- 
ter company makes for this purpose except 
the .35-35 which I would prefer. However, 
~ the .22 high power or the .250-3000 would 
both be much better for the crow, hawk and 
fish crane shooting. The trouble with the 
_.30-30 would be that it would land an awful 
lot harder than necessary and not have the 
flat trajectory needed for the best work. 
__ However it is very easily reloaded and is a 
very good all around rifle. 

The .22 high power can be reloaded success- 
fully as a good many men use these for chuck 
shooting, one of my personal friends reloading 
it for them and he used to kill a great many. 
I would prefer the .250 if you can still get 
one. The .22 is a little harder to reload'than 
a .25, but has the advantage of being a little 
cheaper to shoot, in some ways. The advan- 
tage of a .250 is that one can use the 86 grain 
-25-20 metal cased bullet, a reduced powder 
charge, and get a good lively load with a very 
low cost and no bother casting bullets and 
these loads are most extremely accurate, in 
a .250. These 86 grain metal cased bullets 
are still very cheap but one can seldom get 
either the spitzer. 25 or .22 calibre metal cased 
bullets now and will not be able to do so while 
the war lasts. So taking the matter all to- 
gether if you want a Winchester better get a 
.25-35 and if a Savage a .250 if you can still 
grab one somewhere. 

The only place that I know of that you 
would be likely to get a combination gun 
would be from Fred Adolf, Genoa. N.Y. He 
makes fine guns by hand and the prices are 
high accordingly. 

The Peters semi smokeless cartridges are 
as good as you can get for your .22. 

Editor. 
Rechambering a Parker Gun. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I have a Parker gun chambered for 2% 
inch shells. Will this gun shoot 234 inch 
shells satisfactorily? They appear to fit the 
chamber satisfactorily. 

I have had difficulty in buying 2% inch 
shells so would you recommend having my 
gun rechambered for the 234 inch size? Who 
could do this for me in Canada? 

The gun weighs 714 pounds and cost $115.00 
before the war. How heavy a load will it 


to the avera 
‘Chatham, Ont. 


sure way to find out is to: ae to Parke 
Bros. giving the serial number of the gun and © 
they will tell you. 

You could easily shoot 234 inch shells in 
the 228 inch chamber_as a great many live — 
bird shots that I know shoot 2% inch shells 
in 234 inch chambers. I believe that you 
would have a rather ragged pattern as a result 
compared to the pattern made by the shell 
for which the gun was really chambered. 

I would go a little slow about having a gun 
of this grade rechambered by a local gun- 
smith and if same were necessary I would 
advise you to return il to the Parker factory 
for the change: 

For the 2% inch chamrber you would likely 
find 34 drams powder and 1% ozs. shot about 
the maximum for comfort and really good re- 
sults or 25 grains and possibly then 114 ozs.” 
shot, as the dense powder will require less _ 
space. This gun will undoubtedly shoot as - 
heavy a load in perfect safety as you will care : 
to take the recoil of. 


Editor. 


Information on Shooting Solid Ball in a 
Shotgun. f ; 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept.: 

I notice your correspondent, Mr. Kelso, 
making inquiries regarding the use of Eley’s — 
lethal bullets in a 12 bore shotgun. 

- I have used these bullets a great deal in 
the past in various guns and can assure Mr. 
Kelso that he need have no fear about using ~ 
the 12 bore ball in a full choke gun. These — 
lethal balls are especially designed to allow — 
them to pass through any choke bored barrel, 
the soft lead rings compressing and thereby 
preventing injury to the barrel. 

I did most of my shooting with a 12 bore 
chambered for 3 inch shells, weighing 7 lbs. 
10 0zs. My loading was as follows—44 grains 
of smokeless Diamond powder, half inch felt 
wad, card wad each side of the felt, and the 
ball WELL PACKED IN WITH TALLOW. 
I consider the lubrication given the bullet a 
most important point; also no great accuracy — 
can be expected except with the use of a full 
choke gun. My gun used to shoot these balls _ 
with considerable accuracy at 100 yards. see 
St. Johns. Newfoundland. ai 


A. M. MacDerm 
: } — 


as 
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250-3000 Savage. 
to juns nd Ammunition, Dept.: 

Cold you advise me what metal to use to 

reload shells for a .250-3000 Savage rifle for 

the practice shooting. The load to be good 

for 150 to 200 yards. 

What smokeless powder shall I use so that 

T shall not lead the barrel? 

Norwich, Ont. G. E. M 


Answer,—The metal cased round nose 86 
grain Winchester bullets for the .25-20 rifles 
ean be very cheaply purchased, so cheaply 
that it really is not worth bothering to cast 
bullets for this work. Besides the metal cased 
ones will do better shooting as a rule. They 
ean still be obtained for $6.00 to $7.00 per 
thousand. Use 10 or 11 grains of Dupont no. 
80 powder behind these bullets. I have seen 
plenty of 1 inch groups made with a pair of 
-250-3000 Savages at 50 yards with this load 

and sometimes a group as small as 34 inch 
~ would be obtained. The gas check bullet no. 
257312 or the spitzer .257388 can also be used 
with a maximum, for the very finest accuracy, 
of 10 to 1014 grains of 80. Cast bullets 1 
part tin to 10 parts lead. 
f At low velocities the wear of metal cased 
bullets is not worth worrying about and at 
_ the present price of tin and lead, of coal and 
_ lubricant, tt really does not pay to waste the 
lead bullets. 


A eS St 


Editor. 


Sights for a .32-40 Marlin. 
_ Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 
~ Tuse a Marlin model 1893, special smeke- 
less steel barrel, .32-40 calibre, principally for 
_ reloading, but consider it a suitable cartridge 
as well, especially using low pressure powder 
_ for local work and the H.P.S. for larger game. 
I have been using an ivory bead tront sight 
~ and a Lyman tang sight but being a long 
geared person the peep sight came rather 
close to the eye. I put on a Marlin combina- 
tion receiver sight and find that it will take a 
front sight about 32 inch high. Will this 
high front sight be much of a disadvantage? 
What do you think of a Marlin receiver 
sight? Would a white triangular patch 
placed under the notch be any advantage 
especially at dark and how can it be put on? 
Is the H.P.S. or the H.V. the better cartridge 
for this rifle for deer etc.? 


Wek Ws 


any serious disadvantage at all and it 
Id_ for practical purposes flatten the 


trajectory. This sounds impossible but prac- 
tically it really does that due to the fact that 
it takes the bullet longer to get up to the line 
of sight. 

The Marlin receiver sight is a very good 
hunting sight. You could put a white tri- 
angular patch on with what is known as 
CHINESE WHITE, a type of white paint 
used by draftsmen, but it will very soon wash 


off if it gets wet, either from rain or sweated 


hands. It may be some help. I have used 
it on black front sights to use in the woods. 
Used to carry a little hunk of itin my pocket, 
spit on it 3 or 4 times a day and rub a little 
on the tip of the sight. This is just a little 
homemade patent that works very well like 
the stunt of making a sling out of an empty 
Springfield bandoleer by wrapping in two or 
three times around the barrel at the end of 
the fore-end, pulling the sides in’opposite di- 


rections, tying it, and using the loop for the © 


sling. This works so well that once I scored 
235 points out of a possible 250 on a target 
range with such an arrangement, a-score that 
is the highest to-day made over that same 
course on that range. The same sling can be 
made out of a strip of canvas or burlap cut 
from a heavy bag, double it and sew together, 
Have the canvas about 21% inches wide. 

The high power cartridge is the more pow- 
erful cartridge and will do the best killing for 
that reason. 

y Editor. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept, 

Will you give me your opinion of the advan- 
tages of a good telescope sight fitted on a .250- 
3000 Savage rifle, over a Lyman wind gauge 
rear sight and an ivory bead front sight, used 
on the above rifle, as far as accuracy alone is 
concerned. Is much finer shooting possible 
with a telescope than with the Lyman sights? 

T have owned this rifle for some time and 
for deer shooting I cannot find one that suits 
me better. The virtues of this cartridge for 
deer and for any smaller game, greatly out- 
weigh any objections the .30-30 people have 
to it. I have not used the rifle to any extent 
on anything but deer and would like your 
opinion on having a telescope fitted to the 
gun for woodchuck shooting. Is anything 
like quick shooting possible with a telescope? 
What is the finest work the smallest circle, 
I can expect the gun to shoot into regularly 
at 100 and 200 yards? 

T. G. MacDonald. 


Answer,—I consider the .250-3000 Savage 
the finest lever action high power rifle made 


ses 


rea A. 
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Tifles at 50 yards. 


for chuck shooting with a scope. You can 
be certain of 3 to 4 inch groups with the high 
power load at 100 yards. sometimes you will 
get as low as 114 to 2 inch groups. Possibly 
6 to 10 inch groups at 200 yards, but it will 
not shoot with some other rifles of heavier 
and more substantial construction, with the 
high power load. It would be my favorite 
deer rifle. if I wanted a light weight rifle, 
which I do not care for. 

The rifle will do the very finest shooting at 
50, 100 and even up to 200, yards with the 
reduced load. It is the most accurate repeat- 
ing lever action rifle I nave seen with such a 
load. I have seen a great many 1 inch groups, 
and some 34 inch groups made by .250-3000 
The most accurate load 
being 10 to 1014 grains of Dupont no. 80 pow- 
der and the rounded nose full metal cased 
Winchester 86 grain .25-20 bullet. The rifle 
will do most surprising shooting, for groups, 
with this load. However, it has one serious 
drawback. As you know the rifle has a very 
light barrel, and it is, for that reason, very 
hard to exactly center these groups and keep 
them centered. This is not peculiar to this 
one rifle but to every other rifle having a very 
light, thin barrel. 

It is undoubtedly true that one can do good 
accurate rapid fire shooting with a telescope 
sight. However, one must be accustomed to 
that style of sight, same as one must be ac- 
customed to a peep sight to do fast work with 
it. So far this season I happen to hold the 
record for having made the highest rapid 
fire scores on our range, made with a .22 rifle, 
and they were made with a rifle equipped with 
a 3 power telescope sight. 

I believe you would have trouble however 
to shoot running deer in the brush with a 
scope. For that purpose I would select the 
other sight combination. The telescope will 
undoubtedly outshoot the Ivory bead and 
peep on a target. Just how much depends 
on your eyes. This is due to the fact, mostly, 
that the ivory bead is not a good target sight 
select an aperture or pinhead or flat top, black 
bar front sight for purely target work, but 
the ivory bead is the very finest woods hunt- 
ing sight, while it is clean. 

If you select the peep and bead sights, 
keep your rifle together, or otherwise, at least 
for target shooting, you willfind that the 


~ 


sighting is going to vary 


rifle apart and putting together. “his 
peculiar to the Savage rifle, but to all ta 
down rifles I have tried. : ‘ 

Why not use both sets of sights at once? 
You can easily remove the scope in a few 
seconds. 


Editor. 


Information Concerning the Ring on a 
Carbine—Also .22 Dope. ‘ 


_Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 


In reference to your reply to “Trigger” in 
the June issue regarding the ring on the side 
of a carbine:—As a carbine was made prim- 
arily for a horseman the ring was placed on 
the side of the receiver so that the carbine 
might be attached to the saddle-bag or the 
holster. The sling swivels are entirely in- 
dependent of the saddle ring and are placed 
in the usual positions. 

I would appreciate your opinion upon the 
comparative merits and objections to the 
Winchester and the Savage .22 pump suns, to 
be used with the .22 long rifle cartridges for 
target shooting. What is their point blank 
range? Is the long rifle the best balanced of 
the .22 cartridges? Are different weights of 
rifles sold? 


Montreal. T. R. Shay. 


Answer,—Thank you for the information 
concerning the saddle ring on the carbine. | 

The .22 long rifle cartridge is certainly the 
cartridge to select for target shooting. The 
principal difference between the Savage and 
the Winchester .22 repeaters is that the stand- 
ard Savage model 1914 has a 24 inch octagon 
barrel compared to the 20 inch round barrel 
of the model 1906 Winchester. Both actions 
are reliable. The Winchester nearly always 
has the better trigger pull, the Savage the 
greater weight and steadiness in holding. 
Also the Savage is hammerless while the Win- 
chester is the regular hammer model. I 
could never see why the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co. would not listen to reason and 
the appeals of riflemen and place the model 
1890 on the market for the .22 long rifle shell. 
Such a gun would outsell any other rifle they | 
make (My opinion). These 22’s are usually 
sighted for 40 to 50 yards. 

Editor. 


~ milk with an egg in it. 
_ good wholesome food from now on and plenty 
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We invite any of our readers desiring information on doggie matters to send in their 


queries to this department. 


Are you buying a dog; importing one; do 


ou understand the 


new registration requirements? ,Are you in doubt as to what breed of dog would suit your 


requirements best? 


Is your dog ailing? Any breed you want information on, no matter 


what it is you wish to know, we will try and satisfy you and to the novice we might say that 


we may save you a lot of trouble. 
ing dogs and experiences with hunting dogs. 


We also solicit articles on the different types of sport- 


CARE AND TRAINING OF BEAGLES 


Martin L. DRAKE, JR. 


IRST, if we are going to raise a litter 
F of Beagle puppies to make field dogs of, 
we must select adam and sire that come 
from a line of hunters, a pair that show 


quality, as the pups will invariably follow in- 


quality and brain power from their ancestors. 
Many have a bitch and would like to raise a 


litter of pups to train, as it affords a lot of 


sport and amusement, and when the time 
comes to have her bred, would study and 
wonder to which dog shall I send her? Now 
unless he has studied the blood lines of his 
bitch and those of the dog he is to send her to 
and finds that the combination blends well, I 
would advise sending her to some reliable 
breeder with her pedigree, a man that has 
made this a study for years, and leave the 
matter to his good judgment. After she is 
bred, give her plenty of exercise and hunt her 
as much as possible, nearly up to the time she 
is due to whelp. This will put plenty of 
starch and ambition in the pups. Fix a good 
roomy box for her to whelp in and leave her 
alone at this time. After she is through 


_whelping put clean bedding in the box, 


tobacco stems and rye straw are excellent. 
If she is weak, try to induce her to lap a little 
Give her plenty of 


of fresh water. After the pups are about 


three or four weeks old, start teaching them 
to lap a little milk which has been boiled and 
slightly sweetened. 

At six to eight weeks old treat them for 
worms with some good puppy vermifuge. 
After they get so they can lap milk and the 
bitch starts to wean them, change their food to 
something a little more solid, as beef broth 
with dry bread and later porridge with meat 
scraps in it. This they will like and it will 
make bone and muscle. When feeding them 
in the kennel, bang the feed dishes around, 
make as much noise as possible. They will 
soon get used to it and it will be their first 
lesson towards the noise of the shot gun. At 
about four months of age, start taking them 
for short walks. It will strengthen their 
muscles and teach them to keep out from 
under your feet. From now on start teaching 
them to lead and come when you call. At 
about eight or nine months old start taking 
them afield with some good slow level headed 
dog or alone. Try to get them in likely places 
where they can jump Old Molly. If one is 
started and they run by sight, on their 
return take them back to interest them in 
trailing. If taken out often from now on they 
will soon start hunting and trailing in fine 
shape. Now start hunting them separately 
and only occasionally in a pack. This wj}) 


make independent hunters of them and later 
when taken out in a pack or put down at a 
trail, they will all start working to make a 
start independent of one another till a start 
is made, then all fall in for the chase. I 
sometimes put my young dogs out in the 
country onafarm. This does them good, but 
I would not advise leaving them too long, 


for later when you get them, andtake them 


out you will have to follow the dog instead 
of them following you. I find it best to keep 
them in a yard when not hunting them. 
They show more interest and ginger when 
you do take them out, and it also keeps them 
from getting into bad condition. 

A Beagle needs a variety of foods, they 
relish a change the same as you or I. When 
I am not working my older dogs and they are 
in the yard, I feed them a little in the morning 
with a good feed at night, and when hunting 
them I give them three good meals a day. 


OH: a 
Young puppies shoul 
five times a day, as they get ut it down 
to three. ts ee Bey ie 


In closing, let me say this, if you will make — 
a hunter and pal of your dog or pup, and 
expect him to deliver the goods and show 
intelligence, give him human treatment, use 
him like a pal and he will do his best in return - 
to please you. Many a fine prospect has 
been spoiled by the owner who showed far 
less brains than the dog. When out with a 
young dog and the gun, do not shoot too close 
to the pup, and when you do shoot, shoot to 
kill and let the rabbit lie till the pup comes 
up on the trail so he can see what all the 
noise was about. a 


As an old breeder once told me when I first 
started hunting Beagles: “Do not spoil a 
$25.00 dog for a 15 cent rabbit.”—Hounds 
and Hunting. ~ 


THE FOXHOUND: TRAINING AND 
HUNTING 


their native heath, whether with hound 

or gun, is the natural recreation of man. 
-Love of hunting in its different phases is one 
of the strongest characteristics of the human 
race, the principles and methods of which were 
instilled into our remote ancestors and rightly 
inherited by us; and he who has once tasted 
the sweets of foxhunting is its devotee for life. 
When the system has once absorbed the love 
of the chace it never can be eradicated 

In this country, since the earliest day of 
colonization, the sport of foxhunting has 
thrived with unflagging, in fact increasing, 
enthusiasm. 

Hunting in America requires an altogether 
different hound from those used in England, 
conditions being very dissimilar. Hounds re- 
quire superior hunting ability, wide ranging, 
greater perseverance and patience, and above 
all a much better nose to enable them to take 
an old and cold track probably made the day 
before and work it out inch by inch for six or 
eight hours if necessary. 

No animal is called upon to perform harder 
feats than is the Foxhound, and none excel or 
equal them in ability and willingness to per- 
torm them. As proficiency in other arts is 
attained only by close application and con- 
stant practice, so the art, or surelyit is an 
art, of breaking and training a Foxhound re- 
quires not only these but a large fund of love 
and a mutual bond of sympathy and under- 
standing between man and hound. 

The trainer having the requisite keenness 
and perseverance, combined with kindness and 


< pat sport of hunting wild animals on 


quick observance of the nature and disposition 
of hounds, can produce surprising results. 
Unfortunately few trainers or hunters possess 
sufficient knowledge of hound tharacteristics 
or the unlimited stock of patience neceSsary 
to perfect a hound to the proper degree of 
efficiency. A successful hunter or trainer 
should have intuitive knowledge bordering on 
instinct of the ways and habits of the fox and 
a well-defined idea, based upon practical ex- 
perience, as to Just what a fox is apt to do 
under various circumstances over which he 
(the fox) has no control. A fair knowledge 
of the country to be hunted is of great service, 
eSpecially in “‘striking off a loss,” or “making 
casts,’ in the earlier “checks” of a run. 

It is the judicious study of the individual 
hound that distinguishes the successful trainer, 
and his judgment must be called into requisi- 
tion in training different hounds, as no iron- 
clad rules can be laid down. In limited space 
it is impossible to give the full detail neces- 
sary to enable a novice to graduate a broken 
trained hound. Only the fundamental princi- 
ples can be touched upon. In fact, many in- 
stances. arise through idiosyncracies of in- 
dividual hounds where no general rules can 
apply. Common sense must be appealed to 
and specific treatment administered. - 

In America we have no professional trainer, 
every man is a law to himself, and few Ameri- _ 
can hounds receive any except self-training. 
The knowledge they obtain is by absorption 
from contact with other hounds. ‘Their nat- 
ural instinct prompts them to hunt and trail; 
many bad habits are contracted in this crude | 


—sy'S ies 


: : that, once instilled in the system, are 
almost impossible to eradicate and are fre- 
quently transmitted to their progeny. The 
hound is gregarious by nature, preferring to 
hunt in packs, but the undeviating persever- 
_ance and high courage of the American hound 
makes it easier to train him to hunt alone than 
is possible with the English hound, whose 
training is generally ina pack. Pack training, 
however, has a tendency to destroy the selt- 
reliance and independence so natural to the 
~ American hound, which hunts independently 
ef hound or man and seldom expects or re- 
ceives assistance from either. : ; 
Different methods and conditions in hunting 
are responsible for the widely divergent dif- 
ference in hounds in the field, though practi- 
cally of the same strain and breeding. Hounds 
for use in the North and in New England, 
where a single hound is hunted, require a far 
more systematic training and education than 
the pack hound of the South. ‘The dog should 
be taught by means of the check cord to fol- 
4 low his master “‘at heel,’ become accustomed 
to strange sights, to jump in and out of a 
J vehicle at command, and to ride quietly 
_ therein. He should be broken to gun, chain, 
and collar, and above all to know his.master’s 
~ call. Familiarity should not be countenanced, 
and any desire on his part to jump upon or 
place his front feet upon his master should be 
checked by gently mashing his hind foot by 
stepping upon it when he rears: 
The native New England hound, doubtless 
_ through ancestral iniluence, is of a more 
pliable nature and better adapted to the style 
ef hunting used in that section than the 
— Southern hound, which has inherited the pack 
instinct for many generations. Yet the 
Southern hound, owing to his extreme speed 
and brilliancy in driving his quarry, is rapidly 
replacing the native. English hounds are 
_ undoubtedly more susceptible to training and 
_ handling, and in England much attention is 
paid to manners and good behavior at walk, 
_ in the kennels, and in the field. The thing 
_ taught is obedience and respect to the master; 
_ such a thing as an unruly or riotous pack is 
~ almost unknown. 
Unfortunately in America the very opposite 
__ is true, a well-mannered, obedient hound being 
_ arareexception. The fact that comparatively 
_ few packs of American hounds are kept ken- 
-neled and the absence of “‘whippers-in’’ are 
_ in a measure responsible for this unfortunate 
_ condition, while the naturally free and inde- 
pendent nature of the American hound renders 
his education along this line more difficult 
_ than with the English. 
_~ There is little or no excuse for the harum- 
scarum manner in which hounds are generally 
fed, handled, and taken to and from the hunt- 
ing ground. With the use of “couples” and 
am energetic “‘whipper-in’’ desirable results 
_ will soon be apparent, especially if hounds are 
‘roaded and packed when not actually en route 
_ to and from the hunting ground. Good man- 
hers, when once acquired, should not be al- 
Owed to grow lax. By a display of resolu- 
on an unruly hound is readily subdued, and 
he is mastered at the beginning of his train- 
sually submissive afterward. If taken 
the desire to resist can be more easily 
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conquered than the actual resistance later 
on. § = 
Hounds, if properly treated, are capable of 
great affection. Their confidence should never 
be abused. ‘The whip is the most dangerous 
implement in most hands, especially in those 
of the trainer whose temper is easily ruffled at 
some offence or breach of discipline on the 
part of the hound. Firmness and considera- 
tion appeal more to the sympathetic nature of 
the hound than strength and cruelty. The 
whip should be used sparingly with highly 
nervous or excitable hounds that need re- 
straint or correction. The voice, if properly 
modulated, will generally have the desired 
effect. Hounds will not readily forgive or 
forget an undeserved blow, and when it is too 
freely bestowed they soon learn to consider 
man an agent of torture rather than a friend. 
Never make a companion or pet of a hound, 
and never offer to pet or caress one in the field. 
This places them on a familiar footing and 
“familiarity breeds contempt.’’ The pamper- 
ing and petting which many hounds are sub- 
jected to by overindulgent owners are respon- 
sible for the ruin of many a promising hound, 
If not a breeder, in selecting hounds attention 


must be paid to qualities and characteristics of — 
antecedents, as ancestral influence is certain to 


crop Out in later generations. While inherited 


instinct may be more or less latent, it is always ~ 


present, and it is simply a question of develop- 
ment’ by proper handling and training. A 
hound with bad qualities is more apt to per- 
petuate them in his progeny than he is to 
throw-back to better qualities which were 
possessed by his blue-blooded ancestors. 

Hunting and training qualities are usually 
inherited from the dam, while speed, endur- 
ance and conformation are transmitted from 
the sire. Even a superficial knowledge of the 
subject indicates that speed and hunting in- 
stinct are among the greater qualities a hound 
should possess and they are much sought after. 
But a hound lacking vital force, staunchness, 
and endurance can never excel. During the 
kindergarten course as far as possible pups 
should be trained under the most favorable 
hunting conditions, and the work made as 
easy and light as possible. Later on harder 
problems may be submitted for their solution, 
An ideal hunting day is when the ground is 
damp and moist (not frozen) with a heavy 
atmosphere, a cloudy sky, and light southern 
breeze. 

At six months of age the average hound’s 
brain is sufficiently developed to enable him to 
grasp the simpler rudiments of training and 
to realize that he has a mission in life other 
than the theft of everything portable heen- 
counters. At this age his manners should re- 
ceive proper attention. He should be made 
acquainted with the sights.and sounds of the 
road, and no better method can be advised 
than to couple him to a quiet, staid, dignified 
old hound and road them through the country. 
As soon as he is disposed to behave himself 
he should be uncoupled, at first only when on 
the way home. At the first indication of ley- 
ity on his part recouple him promptly, giving 
him to understand the why and wherefore. 

Never allow hounds to visit farmyards un- 
punished. Disabuse their minds of the idea 


that they must make the acquaintance of 
every cur of high or low degree they meet on 
the road. The first lessons in actual hunting 
should commence when six to ten months of 
~age, according to physical development. If at 
this stage a careful study of the nature and 
eccentricities shows faults too pronounced and 
not easily corrected, it is far better to dispose 
of the hound than to waste time on him with 
the liability of others contracting the same 
faults. zi 

It is a very common as well as pernicious 
custom of the tyro to allow hound puppies to 
hunt orrunrabbits. This is a serious mistake. 
Why allow them to acquire a habit that will 
take weeks and months to break them of later? 
It is only fair to say that ninety per cent. of 
the hounds that are first entered to rabbit can 
never be made absolutely rabbit proof. The 
best plan is to enter them to fox cubs. Ifa 
den is not conveniently near and old foxes are 
scarce, a captive fox taught to lead may be 
utilized in the preliminary lessons, at least un- 
til they can learn the intoxicating delight a 
well-bred hound experiences in scenting a fox. 

Great care should be exercised in using a 
captive fox to keep it far enough away from 
the pups so they may never see or smell it until 
they run across the trail laid for them. In 
other words, a captive fox should never be 
kept anywhere in thg vicinity of the kennels. 
It is better to hunt puppies where a gray rather 
than a red fox ‘“‘uses.” Should they strike an 
old red it will not only take the heart out of 
them, but his straightaway tactics will take 
them out of your own field of observation. 
The gray~will dodge, twist, and make short 
circles, thus enabling you to note the perform- 
ances of the puppies and correct their faults. 

The presence of an older and better hound 
teaches the younger hounds how to circle for a 
loss and checks the disposition of mahy young 
hounds to back track when a lossis made. A 
slow hound is best to train them with first, but 
he must not be a potterer or a babbler. After 
he has the fox up and the pup has taken hold 
of the line, if opportunity presents to take up 
the old hound without the knowledge of the 
pup do so. If the pup makes a loss or quits 
for any cause replace the old hound, to assist 
him. Ifa loss is made when hunting alone, do 
not get excited and try to rush him along. 
There is less danger of becoming a potterer 
than rioter. Keep quiet: excitement is conta- 
gious. 

If-he shows no disposition to ‘‘circle’? make 
the cast yourself and gently coax him to ac- 
company you. When he finally strikes the 
line cheer him on. Never take a hound by the 
collar or lead him and put him on the line; get 
him to it naturally and let him think he has 
“struck it off.” No matter how much time is 
lost, let him work out his own salvation. This 
habit of laying on the line has proved a curse 
to the English hounds. 

When a distant hound opens and the pup 


fails to “hark” to him, attract his attention 
by repeating the word “hark” sharply, then 
start rapidly toward the sound, urging him to 
“go to him,” stop, cry ‘hark,’ and repeat 
this, getting nearer all the time until the pup 
“goes in.” Should he be “thrown out,’ re- 


peat this later, as the fox is certain to circle 
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and return within hearing distance. Ww 
possible alternate hunting alonejand with pack. 
If hunted always with a pack, especially of his - 
superiors, the young dog will soon acquire a 
habit of waiting or holding back until others 
make a strike and his usefulness will be much 
impaired. When alone he soon develops con- 
fidence in his own ability that will later stand 
him in good stead. 

Hunting with inferior hounds teaches him 
to go ahead, forge for the front, pick up a 
loss, and to depend upon his own efforts. Hunt- 
ing with better hounds teaches him through 
observation how to accomplish these ends with 
accuracy and more ease to himself. If covert 
is close, swampy, infested with briars, or im- 

enetrable, never hunt him alone, but with a 
low, painstaking older hound which wil! in- 
duce him to enter and remain in the face of 
adverse conditions; if inclined to babble or run 
riot, he should be given five or six miles of 
brisk road work behind a horse or vehicle be- 
fore throwing him in. This will take off the 
keen edge and subdue his spirits enough to get 
him down to business. One thus inclined 
should neyer be broken with a noisy hound, 
but a steady, reliable one, that knows just 
when to give tongue and how much of it. - 

Punishment for babbling and running riot 
should be administered promptly and deci- 
sively. Spare your voice with young hounds. 
Remember silence is a necessary qualification 
of a successful trainer-and that hounds soon 
become noisy babblers like their masters. Back 
tracking is a grievous fault, one of the hardest 
to overcome as well as one of the easiest to 
acquire. A hound showing a disposition to 
back track should as far as possbile be given 
opportunities to run hot, fresh trails, even if 
the aid of a captive fox is necessary. It is 
far easier to distinguish the right way of the 
track when fresh than when cold. Great care 
should be exercised in punishing a hound for- 
back tracking. He thinks He is right and can- 
not understand the punishment. It is far bet- 
ter to let him continue on a track until it 
“peters out,’ for then he realizes that some- 
thing is wrong, especially if in his next run he 
gets near enough to his fox to find the scent 
increasing. 

Training with a drag is very apt to make 
back trackers of any hound. If in preliminary 
lessons you are not fortunate enough “to 
hole’ a wild fox, the captive fox should be 
brought into play, a half or three-quarter mile 
trail laid by leading, and the fox securely holed 
at the end. Let the hound run the trail to the 
hole alone; as long as he shows a disposition 
to stay and bay do not pull in an appearance 
but keep in viewing distance. At the first indi- 
cation of leaving, come forward and make 
exaggerated efforts to dislodge the fox, urging 
the hound to bay and get him out. Drop back 
out of sight gradually and repeat your actions 
several times. Finally dig him out, and if 
foxes are plentiful allow him to “break” the 
fox, this being a good time to blood the hound. 

It when hounds are thrown “in cover” a 
‘blank draw’’ results, do not take the hounds 
up, but let them hunt along to the next cover. 
Move slowly, indicating the direction by a sin- 
gle short blast on your horn every few hundred — 
yards to enable the hounds to keep in touch — 


you. Moving rapidly has a tendency to 
make “roaders” of otherwise good hounds. 
_ $hould a young hound ‘‘come in” while others 
are hunting, trailing, or driving, and you can- 
not induce him to go to them, do not allow him 
to lie around or follow you, but send him 
immediately to the kennel; otherwise he wiil 
soon become a confirmed loafer, in which case 
he should be presented with an ounce of lead. 
The practiced ear will readily distinguish a 
hound’s tongue when out of sight. When you 
hear a hound “open” do not put spurs to your 
horse to get to him unless you recognize his 
tongue and know him well; he may fool you. 
If other hounds are in sight, watch them 
closely. They will ‘head up” at the sound 
and listen intently, and if they are not thor- 
oughly satisfied will resume their own hunting. 
This may be repeated several times. Then 
_without any apparent difference in tone the 
_ hounds “will hark to it” and with bristles up 
and tail lashing take high fences in their eager- 
ness to “get in.” They know the characters 
of their hound friends better than you do and 

can tell when they are bluffing or in earnest. 
Never force or hurry hounds in puzzling out 
a cold trail. This is one of the most fruitful 
means of spoiling sport, as well as hounds. If 
. you feel restless and impatient, sit on a fence 
 orstump. If youshow impatience it will surely 
‘bé communicated to the hounds and a check 
will soon develop in a loss. Never go ahead of 
the hounds; remember, no matter how great 
the temptation is to be in front, you cannot 
catch the fox yourself, but you can, and pro- 
bably will, not only spoil the day’s sport but 
you also run the risk of spoiling the hound by 

such tactics. P 

When “casting” never offer to assist as 
long as the hounds are diligently trying to 
“strike off.” The less they are interfered with 
the better they understand finding a fox better 
than you do. Hounds while fresh are very ex- 
citable and unless you overrun the line at the 
first turn andmake a loss do not keep too close 
to them when driving. This is responsible for 
spoiling more good runs than all the bad soil, 
high wind, and climatic conditions combined. 
{n hunting the hunter should stay with the 
4rounds and not allow the hounds to stay with 
him. They are supposed to do the huntifag and 
should not learn to rely upon the hunter to 
select likely places to get up the fox or strike 
a trail. When hounds are “thrown in’ stay 
perfectly quiet. Hounds are easily rattled at 
this stage, especially if they hpve been ken- 
neled for several days, and too much enthus- 
-_. lasm on your part may cause them to riot. 
Frequently, owing to the character of the 
country in wooded districts, it is impossible to 
keep the hounds within sight or hearing; then 
the craft of the hunter or trainer with an 
accurate knowledge of the habits of the game 
comes into play. Ifsheep or cattle are in sight 
he can tell at a glance if they passed in their 
vicinity, can even tell the very direction taken. 
Every flock of fowls, farm dog, or cur of low 
degree is an indicator. If there is a band of 
horses he can tell whether the hounds were 
close or far behind the fox. If there is a crow 
or jaybird in the-neighborhood he can locate 
the fox, as both are inveterate enemies of the 
fox will not only “peach” upon him, but 
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do everything in their power to advise the 
world at large of the fox’s presence. All of 
these signs are Greek to the novice and can 
only be learned by constant observation, 

While it is best to train in daytime, as the 
work of the hound can be noted to better ad- 
vantage, good results are obtained by night 
hunting, especially in the South, where scent,- 
ing conditions are better at night and the fox 
is more easily found, runs longer, and keeps a 
more regular course. The trainer should fa- 
miliarize himself with the tongue or voice of 
each hound. An experienced hunter can tell 
the feelings swaying a hound as each note re- 
flected in the music of the mouth represents a 
particular emotion, distinctly denoting eager- 
ness, anxiety, uncertainty, joy, distress, or any 
other canine feeling. 

The number of times a week they should be 
hunted at this stage of the game depends on 
how they standup to the work. As much care 
should be taken to see they do not grow stale 
or sour from overwork as that they do not 
become soft and indolent from lack of work. 
Their feet should be examined on the start 
from the kennel, also on the return to it. Place 
the back of the hand to the hound’s nose; if it 
is cold and moist, he is all right. It it is warm 
and dry he should not be hunted, but given a 
dose of castor oil and light road exercise. The 
nose is the only absolutely correct indicator of 
condition in a hetnd. 

A bag fox can be liberated occasionally in 
blooding young hounds. They never run like 
a wild fox, even when they are fresh and unin- 
jured; they generally go “down wind,’ and 
though hounds run them in a half-hearted way 
the fox seldom, when turned down, under fa- 
vorable conditions for trailing, gets his “ticket 
of leave.” With twenty minutes’ license, 
hounds should kill in about the same amount 
of time after being laid on the line. Never 
attempt to call or collect your hounds by a 
false call to game. You may fool them a few 
times, but they will soon find you out and you 
will realize that you have cried wolf once too 
often. 

All hounds should be taught to swim, but do 
not do it by throwing them into the water. 
When the water is warm enough not to caill, 
take them out in a boat a short distance from 
the shore, place them gently in the water, and 
pull ashore fast enough to prevent efforts to 
get into the boat. Itis seldom that more than 
a couple of lessons are néressary to make ther 
feel at home in the water. 

The homing instinct is possessed in greater 
or less degree by all hounds and should be cul- 
tivated to the utmost. This should not be 


done by leaving them in the woods or hunting 


ground to find their way home alone. Make 
short excursions from the home and have them 
confined for an hour after your departure. 
Gradually increase the distance as well as the 
time of confinement. Whenever a hound re- 
turns voluntarily to the kennels he should be 
given a morsel to eat, no matter what hour or 
how near feeding time. 

If you leave a hound while out hunting, he 
soon loses confidence in you and looks upon 
you as a deserter. When you are ready to re- 
turn call him with your horn, the tone of 
which you should familiarize him with in the 


me) heen 
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kennels. It is remarkable how readily they 
learn the tone of their master’s horn and never 
forget or confuse it with another. Use the 
cow horn in preference to the brass instrument. 
The latter has no individuality and is very 
hard for a hound to distinguish. There is a 
peculiar charm, a mysterious sweetness about 
the tone of a good, well-blown cow horn that 
no musical instrument possesses. Its melody 
fills the heart of the hunter and quickens his 
blood as do the drum and bugle that of a 
soldier. 


One of the most important lessons to be 
taught is that domestic animals are not legiti- 


mate quarry. The worst habit a hound can 
acquire is sheep killing; once acquired, no 
earthly effort can break him of it. Young 
hounds should be coupled and frequently 
taken through sheep pastures. Should one 
show a disposition to run or-attack a sheep, 
ride himdown, whip him thoroughly,and give 
him the impression that you intend to kill 
him then and there. Should he repeat the 
offense, tie him with a short rope to a vicious 
old ram who will take pleasure in cracking a 


vite 


few ribs for him, and he will forevermor 
his appetite for mutton. ae ; 


To prevent gun shyness go to the kennels- 3 


at feeding time and while the hounds are 
eating, fire a few shots from a small rifle. 
Should any of them show any evidence 
of fright or alarm speak to and pet them. 
The next day use the twenty-two cartridges, 
then a revolver and gradually lead up to a 
shotgun. After firing lay the gun on the 
ground for the dogs to inspect at their leisure. 

Some hounds haye a predilection for running 
a dog track. This is almost as bad as the 
“mutton habit” and calls for equally prompt, 
heroic, and energetic_treatment along tne 
same lines. ° 

Between hunting seasons, hounds should 
have sufficient active and regular work to keep 
them in discipline, muscles hardened, flesh 
down, and pads well indurated. They will 
thus be ready to resume their training on the 
opening of their second season.—From “‘The 
Foxhound’ by Roger T. Williams, the noted 
breeder. This ts a book all joxhound fanciers 
should have. Price 90c or with Rod and Gun, 
one year $2.00. 


NO GAME HOGS WANTED IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF ONTARIO SPORTSMEN 


E. R. KERR 


Up-standing, red-blooded out-of-doors men 
are the kind that have made the Essex County 
Wild Life Conservation Association the great 
force that it is in the increased game move- 
ment. 

The attitude of true-blue citizens who do 
not hunt and shoot coupled with unselfishness 
on the part of sportsmen has resulted in draw- 
ing closer together all citizens of Essex County 
in the more game movement. 


There is no room in the membership of this 
organization for the market shooter, nor for 
the commercial dealer in game, who, taking 
advantage of the war, conducts propaganda 
designed to break down protective game laws. 
Space is lacking also for the thin-blooded 
brethern who want all game put on the song 
bird list. 

If the person now reading this article be- 
lieves in more game and continuance of game 
shooting in Ontario and that such can only 


be accomplished or secured through organiza- 
tion and the strict application of practical 
game breeding and preserving methods, if he 
is the sort of sportsman who won’t shoot the 
last bird in the covey, even though the law 
does permit it, then he is welcome in this 
Association, or in any other Association for 
the protection of wild life because that’s 
where he belongs. 


Every County in Ontario should contain 
a number of sportsmen sufficiently interested in 
the preservation of sport with rod and gun to 
be an active factor in the more game move- 
ment and the time has arrived when such 
sportsmen must resolutely take hold of game 
matters in their respective counties and 
through the establishment therein of small — 
and many hard and fast breeding centers 
(Game Sanctuaries) conserve for themselves 
and posterity the seed stocks of wild game 
birds and animals. 
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A Favorite Rendezvous of the Women Spectators: Mr. Dunk in the background, 


THE CANADIAN INDIANS’ TOURNAMENT AT 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE 


The thirteenth annual tourney of skill of the 
Canadian Indians was held at Niagara-on-the- 
lake on the ideal shooting grounds of the 
Queens Royal Hotel on Monday and Tuesday, 
July 1st and 2nd. The shooting conditions 
were not ideal, the prevailing high south-west 
winds the first day making good scores ex- 
tremely difficult except for the most expert 
of the shooters. However, it would take 
more than high winds and low hanging clouds 
to dampen the enthusiasm of the Canadian 
Indians. The second day was beautifully 
bright and clear and the wind, though still 
doing duty, did not interfere to so great an 
extent with the flying targets. 

The annual meeting was held at the Queens 
Royal Hotel, July 1st. 23 Chiefs were present. 

The following new Chiefs were elected to 
membership : 

H. W. Cooey, Toronto; W. J. McCance, 
St. Thomas; W. Hollingshead, Dutton; C. A. 
Lewis, Galt; Rowland Day, London; Court 
Thomson, Hamilton; R. W. Glover, London; 
T. H. Baker, London, J. M. McCausland‘ 
London. 

The following officers were elected for 1919: 

High Chief, F. I. Fox, Chief Hill Climber, 
Toronto; Vice-Chief, Dr. G. G. Jordan, Chief 


Make Em Yell, Toronto; High Scribe, Geo. H. 
Cashmore, Chief Mend-a-Musket; Toronto. 


COUNCIL OF CHIEFS 

S. G. Vance, Chie: Moccasin Maker, Tillson- 
burg; R. H. Combs, Chief Soan ge ta ha, 
Toronto; N. R. Gooderham, Chief Big Canoe, 
Toronto; W. H. Gooderham, Chief Wendigo, 
Toronto; T. D. Palmer, Chief Great West 
Felt, Galt; W. P. Thomson, Chief Iron Face, 
Hamilton; E. R. Rolph, Chief Wigwam Builder > 
Hamilton. 

The Trophy winners at the Annual Tourna- 
ment were as iollows: 


REGULAR EVENTS Ist DAY 
H. W. Cooey, Toronto, S. G. Vance, Tillson- 
burg; R. H. Combs, Toronto; W. P. Thomson, 
Hamilton; W. Hollingshead, Dutton; Court 
Thomson, Hamilton; Rowland Day, London; 
R. W. Glover, London; F. I. Fox, Toronto; 
T. Houghton, Flint, Mich. 


AVERAGE TROPHIES LEWIS CLASS 
Class A—S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg; H. W. 
Cooey, Toronto; Class B— W. P. Thomson 
Hamilton; N. R. Gooderham, Toronto; Class 
C—W. G. Pow, Tillsonburg; W. J. McCance, 
St. Thomas. 


- Class A—T. Houghton, Dr. G. G. Jordan, 
= Payne. Class B—W. R- Fenton, F. 1. 
ox, H. W. Cooey. 


REGULAR EVENTS 2ND DAY 
J. McCausland, London; W. R. Fenton, 
Toronto; W. G. Pow, Tillsonburg; G. L. 
Vivian, Toronto; W. S. Edwards, Toronto; 
__S. S. Hopkins, Lewiston; C. A. Lewis, Galt; 
EE. Hariet, Hamilton; J. Vance, Tillsonburg; 
H.W. Hunsberry, Jordan Station. 


a LEWIS CLASS AVERAGE TROPHIES 
* Class A—W. S. Edwards, Toronto; W. R. 
Fenton, Toronto. Class B—R. H. Combs, 
‘Toronto; H.W. Hunsberry, Jordan Station. 
Class C—C. A. Lewis, Galt; M. G. Goodale, 
Hamilton. 


‘ | TORONTO CUP 
4 S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg. 


CANADIAN INDIANS SPECIAL CLASS 
___ Class A—S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg; Class 
_ B—W.S. Edwards, Toronto; Class C—W. R. 

Fenton, Toronto; Class D—F. D. Palmer, 

Galt; Class E—W. G. Pow, Tillsonburg. 


= 


"The following are the scores: 
REGULAR EVENTS, 1ST DAY 
DOUBLES, BUTT TROPHY 


Shot 

at Brk. 25 Brk. 50 Brk, 
. 27 Targets 47 
1 25 _ 
‘ 5 28 a 

T. Houghton... 35 — 
R.H. Combs. . 133 35 32 
Col. Page. . 133 — — 
W.S. Edwards. . 131 32 44 
F.1. Fox F 131 34 42 
Dr. J. he ‘Serson... 129 29 37 
W. P. Thomson, NRHA 129 — 43 
W.R.Fenton........ 129 = 41 
N.R. Gooderham. 32 Ad 
J. Payne. . ca 30 40 
Dr. G. G. Jordan 29 40 
W.S. Niven —_— — 
W. Hollingshead......... —_— —_ 
J. McCausland............. 33 —_ 

eA ewis.:..\..... 23 
TW.R. VYaylor........ — 40 
C.Summerheys. . 26 = 
A. W. Glover. . 122 = = 
Alf. Palmeter..... 122 — = 
ela Vivialls -.)...:..35 122 30 43 
M. Ez. Goodale .. 121 — — 
W.G. Pow. 119 — 43 
W.J.McCance. 119 — — 
P. J. Boothe.. 116 — 34 
SPEDE octal ce serecisespcasnone 115 33 40 
Col. A.J. Oliver......... 115 = 38 
J.B. McGrath........... 113 i — 
A. Woodruff....... ae 113 — — 
ST SOF eae 113 — — 
oo Ton en Jennings. - 3 112 _— _ 


PROFESSIONALS _ 


138 
128 


REGULAR EVENTS 2ND DAY. 


i es Shee Broke 
S.G. Vance.. 195 
W.S. Edward 192 
W.P. Thomson 191 
C. Thomson 189 
W.R. Fenton 2 189 
REDay es 189 
S.S. Hopkins 188 _ 
W. Hollingshead é 187 
R. W. Glover. . 185 
Dr. G. G. Jordan. 184 
GE jan.. 184 
R. H. Combs 182 
H. W. Hunsbury 182 
N.R. Gooderham 181 
183 BE 181 
J. McCausland... 181 
H.W. Cooey. 178 
F. D. Palmer. 176 
W. 175 
F. 175 
Ue 174 
Cc. 171 
M. 171 
le 169 
12 169 
W. 168 
‘Fe 166 
nis Baker. . 165 
M. Housberger. 162 
Col. A. J. Oliver... 151 
E. J. Marsh 148 


5 MAN TEAMS. TORONTO. 
TILLSONBURG TORONTO 


111 
HAMILTON 
Shoot off. 
M.E 20 23 
Deece eae 25 
C. G. Choate 23 
W.Thomson.... 24 
C.Thomson......... 24 
119 
BALMY BEACH 

N. R. Gooderham.........-. 
R. H. Combs. ..... 
W.S. Ei 
Pee BeGrhee: 
F. I. Fox.. 


STRAY TARGETS 
The Dominion Cartridge Co. tent under the 


supervision of Mr. George Dunk, whom 
tournament scribes, with a passion for alli- 
teration, have for a decade past dubbed the 
“genial George’, was the rendezvous of the 
ladies during the two days of the tournament 
and proved a real city of refuge the afternoon 
of the tribe shoot. 


The prevailing high winds on Monday made 


Ys 


ee ae 


shooting extremely difficult even for the most — a 


expert shooters. R. H. Combs of Toronto 
won the doubles event breaking 35 out o 


a 
Ur i aN) ¥ bee : 

her trophy winners in the doubles were 
I. Fox, Toronto and J. McCausland, 
London. 


Among the most interested spectators, and 
one who did not miss an event, was Miss 
Noreen Combs, daughter of R. H. Combs, 
Toronto. Miss Combs, who with her mother 
is a frequent attendant at trap-shooting 

tournaments, says she could watch the flying 
- targets all day without becoming tired, and 
seems to thoroughly enjoy seeing her “daddy” 
distinguish himself. 


Little Margaret Cashmore, daughter of 
George Cashmore, was among the kiddies 
present, as was also young William McCance 
of St. Thomas. Margaret with the sang 
froid of her sex was perfectly willing to have 
her picture taken, but William on the ap- 
proach of the camera lady became embarassed 
and an attempt to picture the youngest shooter 
onthe grounds proved unsuccessful. 


An adventurous swallow, feeling itself 
secure, possibly, in the knowledge that it 
belonged to a protected species, flew across 
the firing line on Tuesday morning when a 
squad of shooters were in action. One shot 
from Court Thompson laid the swallow low 
and almost simultaneously broke the clay 
bird. Mr. Thompson retrieved this un- 
expected trophy and a snapshot reproducing 
him with the swallow in his hand appears 
in this issue. 


Chief Moccasin Maker (S. G. Vance) 
was the winner of the Henry Butt Trophy 
with 47 out of 50, breaking these from the 
back line at 20 yards. He also tied with H. 
Cooey of Toronto by breaking 141 out of 150 
registered targets. 


Professionals present were George Dunk, 
Dominion Cartridge Co. and W. S. Jones, 
DuPont Co. 


Nelson Long, the target man of Hamilton, 
was of course on hand and his blackbird 
targets were also there by the thousand. 


Last year the club-house was the head- 
quarters of the office staff, thus nec2ssiliatng 
a good deal of running backwards and __for- 
wards to the grounds with score sheets, etc. 
This year Mr. Cashmore, who through the 
courtesy of the Remington U.M.C. Co. was 
again in charge, occupied a tent on the shoot- 
‘ing grounds. As usual Mr. Cashmore dis- 
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charged his duties in a courteous and satis- 
factory manner. 


On Tuesday afternoon the handsome 
trophies were brought from the room in the 
Queens Royal where they had been on dis- 
play for several days, and placed on a table 
immediately in front of the gayly painted 
tepee shown herewith. Later in the after- 
noon Chief Hill Climber (F. I. Fox), the High 
Chief for the past year, presented the trophies 
to the lucky winners. 


The Grand International Tournament to 
be held at St. Thomas, was advertised at the 
Canadian Indian Tournament to take plaee 
on July 29th, 30th and 31st. 


Among the spectators who partook of the 
hospitality of the Dominion Cartridge tent 
were: Mrs. Edwatrds, Toronto; Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Hamilton; Mrs. Hollingshead, Dutton; 
Mrs. Combs, and Miss Combs, Toronto; 
Mrs. Houghton, Ft. Worth, Texas; Mrs. 
W. J. McCance, St. Thomas, Miss Hollings- 
head, Dutton; Miss Huffman, Woodstock, 


_and Miss Hume, of Rod and Gun editorial 


staff, Woodstock. 


Tuesday, July 2nd, was the big day of the 
shoot and on Tuesday afternoon, responding 
to the call of the High Chief, “Chief Hill 
Climber’ after what seemed to the anxious 
spectators a considerable period of anticipa- 
tion, not unmixed with trepidation, the 
warriors with many a whoop and yell emerged 
from the club house and spread out noisily 
on the green. The reproductions of some of 
the “heap big chiefs’? which appear herewith, 
will furnish an idea as to some of the fearful 
and wonderful, as well as picturesque and 
beautiful, costumes that were to be seen oa 
that day. From a distance it was an awe 
inspiring spectacle and the war paint with 
which the faces of the erstwhile Indians were 
profusely decorated, further served to create 
the illusion among the spectators that they 
had been thrust back to the days when the 
North American Indians roamed and reigned 
supreme in the land of the maple. 


Chief Signmaker’s magnificent head-dress 
made him a distinguished figure among the 
other chiefs while Chief Dah-Bon-Kek-Wa- 
Win-ne-ne in his splendid outfit called forth 
many enthusiastic comments of admiration. 
Chief Big Canoe was also distinguished by 
his headgea: while that “big gun,” Chief 
Moccasin Maker of Tillsonburg wore a blanket 


Left to right: Chief Signmaker (E. J. 
Hill Climber (F. I. Fox); Chief 
Wim-ne-ne (Thos. Houghton). Chief 
Gooderham) and little Margaret 
ter of Chief Mend-a-Musket. 


Marsh). Chief 
Dah-Bon-Kek-Wa 
Big Canoe (N. 
Cashmore, daugh- 


Chief Make-’em-Yell 
(Dr. G. G. Jordan), and. 
that big gun, Chief 
Mocassin Maker 
(S. G. Vance). 


‘that marked him as a conspicuous figure 
among the rest of the tribe. 


Among the other chiefs, recognized, despite 
their war paint and picturesque disguise were: 
Chiefs Make ’em Yell, Little Sunshine, Silver- 
- Jocks, Overland, Soam-de-ha-ha, Hill Climber, 
Highball, Hit and Miss, Medicine Man, 
Domeart, etc. 


from the coy manner of the chiefs the day 
before the tribe shoot, when they “did not 
think they felt like dressing up’—merely 
camouflage of course intended to temporarily 
distress the enquirer—to their confident and 
noisy manner on the afternoon of the 2nd 
of July, was a far cry, and one was led to 
repeat the bromide that after all “men are 
only boys grown up’’—and not so very much 
grown up at that, at times like these. 


HAMILTON GUN CLUB. 


There was a good attendance at the shoot of the 
Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday afternoon, June 15. 
A fifty-bird handicap for a scarfpin was marked by a 

eat finish. A. Parmenter, H. Smith, C. Graham and 

. Bradshaw all tied with 50. It was necessary to 
go fifty birds more before Parmenter beat the field by 
a couple of birds. He was the dark horse in the race, 
but his steady string of breaks enabled him to win out 
in the finals. H. Smith was second, and took.the club 


spoon. 
Pethe A.A.T.A spoon was won by C. Graham with 50. 
Geo. Stroud had 49 and W. Dillon 48. 

Myles Goodale did the unexpected when he took the 
challenge medals away from C. Graham with a straight 
score of 25 against 23. 

E. Harris had the high total of the afternoon with 
95 out of 101, and is shooting in superb form now. J. 
oe broke 69 out of 75 and M. E. Goodale 115 out 
of 132. 

At the next shoot M. E. Fletcher will put up a nice 
prize which should attract a large entry. 

W. Bradshaw was on hand to bid the members good-bye 
before he went overseas, and gave a good account of 
himself at the traps. 

The scores were: 


Shot at. Broke. 

A. Parmenter....... ; 166 127 
W. Dillon...... : a 107 89 
M. E. Goodale... . 132 115 
H. Newman......- 170 114 
G. Stroud...... Se. l00 123 
H. Smith. 130 102 
He BeBozard ss. ks. 100 79 
R. Lisson. . , 75 51 
B. Branda....... ayers) 57 
PAO STOAt aie, tre os 66 48 
Dr. Wilson...... 25 18 
C. Graham 9s Pee 157 133 
E. Harris. . : 101 95 
W. Bradshaw. . 5 84 72 
Capt. Overholt ; 25 22 
M. E. Fletcher ele: 23 
J. Hunter.. 75 69 

Ladies Performed at Hamilton Gun Club. 

That the popular ladies’ day at the Hamilton Gun 
club has lost none of-the attractiveness of the past was 
evinced by the large turn-out of the members and their 
friends on Saturday, July 13th. The weather was 
idea! and the club grounds never looked better. Ex- 
tending back of the traps is a fine field of grain, and with 
the bay and beach as a background, it made a pretty 
sight. 

The five-bird event for ladies had seventeen entries, 
and all acquitred themselves admirably, although some 
had never handled a gun before. Miss Hunter won 
the first prize with four birds, having missed her second 
bird. Mrs. H. l.ennox took the second prize, with three. 
Mrs. Lutz, Mrs. Taylor, Miss Corman and Miss Martin 


tied with two for third. On the shoot off it was neces- 
sary to go six birds before Mrs. Taylor won the third 


ape: 


ve 
A 


Paine, ive five, and Seas Lat, the cane th 1 
wo of the prizes were donate: the club and | 
by M.E. Goodale. __ Ea 6 hes 

Tickets were distributed among the ladies with the | 
names of the contestants in a twenty-five bird event, 
the holders of the names of the winners to get the prizes. 
M. E. Fletcher and C. Graham tied swith 25 straight 
for first and H. W. Hunsberry, Bert Smyth and D. 
Konkle tied for second with 24. On the shoot-off 
Fletcher was first, C. Graham second and Smyth third. 
Their names were held by Mrs. Goodale, Mrs. D. 
Price and Mrs. M. Honsberger, who received, the 
respective prizes. 

A strong delegation came up from Jordan, the place 
famous for the fall peach shoot. Instead of telling about 
the fine fruit and vegetables they grew, they most 
thoughtfully brought along three crates and two baskets y 
of their finest cherries, strawberries and asparagus, 
which were donated as prizes in a consolation drawing. 
The gift was very much appreciated by the club, but 
more so by the winners, who were Miss Schoan, Mrs. 
G. Stroud, Miss Long, Mrs. R. McIntosh and Mrs. 
Choate. 

In a twenty-five bird race for a handsome silver vase, 
donated by M. E. Fletcher, John Hunter emulated the 
feat of his daughter in the ladies’ race, by winning with 
24 from 20 yards. H.W. Hunsberry, Bert Smyth and 
C. Syer tied for second place with 23, and on the shoot- 
off Smyth won out with a perfect score, thereby getting 
the club spoon. _ 

In the fifty birds, for an A, A. T. A. spoon, John 
Hunter was again high with 47, while C. Graham was 
second with 45. 

M. E. Goodale retained his hold on the challenge 
medals with 24, as C. Graham was two down. 

_M. E, Fletcher had the best total of the afternoon, 
with 94 out of 100, of which the first 50 were straight, 
J. Hunter had 70 out of 75. _ E. Harris 91 out of 100. 
H. W. Hunsberry, the enthusiast from Jordan, had 113 
out of 125, and while he figured in all the shoot-offs, he 
just lost out. 

At the close of the shoot the prizes were gracefully 
presented to the winners by Messrs. Goodale, Lennox, 
and Hunter. Crawford added to the pleasure of the 
afternoon with wartime refreshments. 

The scores were: 


Panter ii Z cena ea oe aeons 5 

N. Long... 125 111 
C. Graham. 200 177 
M. Goodale 100 88 
E. Harris. 100 91 
Ue Toressa ec 100 87 
M. Honsberger............ 75 5. 
H.W. Hunsberry....... 125 113 
DUPNICe es keene ote 75 60 
W.Nicholson........... 75 59 
H. Lennox 100 86 
G. Stroud 125 107 
J. Cline. . 75 60 
B.Smyth.. 125 118 
M.E. Fletcher. . 100 94 
BeiLisson Sas 75 56 
eS mith nen. 100 83 
IM-sHasherrur: tacts 7h: 53 
A. Parmenter...... : 50 37 
We Wanker. 75 63 
EsSturte2..- 75 65 
DeSmith’s.<sescenes 75 58 
PASUttON sees ; 50 36 
C.Thomson..... PE 100 85 
W. P. Thomson. ............... Smee eae) 44 
AU Smiths: s+ Rats aes) ee 18 
H. Bozard 50 44 
GES yer dag ie eee tence 100 80 
W. Parmenter: 2:1). c cscs: 25 16 
RE Bullocke ake 25 16 
G. Brown.. : 50 36 
Dr. Green)... 50 44 
1D: Konklle yy. 3). oecar, aac ee 50 45 
C. Brigger. . 25 23 
RGus ccs dae leaees hastees tepeen te ea 25 18 


TOURNAMENT DATES 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT AT 
ST. THOMAS, JULY 29, 30, 31 

This tournament will be conducted under the Lewis 
class system, three classes, which gives the 80% shoot- 
ers a chance to win some money. and trophies. The 
program is so arranged that the 80, 85 and 90% shoot- 
ers have a splendid chance to win trophies and money. 
phies and money. In fact they will have just as much 
chance to win trophies at this tournament 'as the high 
average shooters. A number of shooters east of Buffalo 
have indicated their intention of taking in the St. 


Thomas tournament on their way to the Grand Ameri- 


he Sty 


*) 
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and his 


A handsome squad: Court Thomson 


swallow. 


The office tent, presided over by Mr. Geo. Cashmore: Miss 
Combs standing beside him. a5 


GEA methane 
Mr. R. H. 
the Club-house 


So seo a 


Acwinwpatt 


Shhh 


Combs 


sa Sis s * 


making inisele useful: 


~ 4 as gid 3! Sa whe b SG Jet vets Mees _ 
ty Bae SY Were Mery Petel we ete 4 
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can which takes place the week following the St. ° Number ofshooters..... 


Thomas shoot at Chicago. Nothing is being left un- 
done by the St. Thomas shooters to make everything 
as pleasant as possible for the trapshooters who attend 
the St. Thomas shoot, and a hearty welcome is extended 
to all to attend this tournament. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 


The Nineteenth Grand American Handicap Tourna- 
ment of the Interstate Trapshooting Association, the 
great annual trapshooters’ event takes place this year 
on August 5th, 6th, 7th and 9th, under the auspices 
of the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, Illinois, 
Programs may be secured trom the Interstate Trap- 
shooting Association, 219 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Here are the averages of Ontario amateur trap- 


shooters with a percentage of 85 per cent. or _ better. 
The figures include shoots up to June 15:— 

J.E. Jennings, Todmorden, Ont. 1330 1241 _.9330 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont. .. 2100 1944 .9257 
N. R. Gooderham, Toronto, Ont. 1450 1321 9179 
A. F. Healy, Windsor, Ont.......... 1255 1113 .8868 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont.22.271000. 882 .8820 
W.H. Gooderham, Toronto, Ont. 1890 1625 .8597 


The following statistics showing the extent of trap- 
shooting in America have been compiled: 


Number of clubs... 
Yearly cost of ammunitio: 
Yearly club dues and travelling expenses 
Value of guns in use............000.... ; 
Value of equipment of gun clubs $5,000,000 
Number of clay rocks used yearly $36,000,000 
Yearly cost of clay rocks . $270,000 


In these days when conservation is being preached in 
every department of life the attention of trap-shooters 
and trap shooting clubs is drawn to the waste that is 
permitted by them, a waste which has probably not 
occurred to many of them. This waste is to be found in 
the gold mine of lead that lies underground some 
hundred yards distant from the traps. Tons of this 
may be buried in the earth before the traps if a club has 
shot at the same place any length of time. It is said 
not to be a difficult matter to have this. mined and any 
progressive dealer in lead should grab at the oppor- 
tunity if it is pointed out to him how this may be done 
and how rich will be the yield. One large club is said 
to put hundreds of dollars in its treasury by havin 
the lead removed annually. The recovery of this lea 
means the recovery of material that may be used by the 
companies loading shotgun shells. Left under ground 
this means a serious loss. The matter deserves the 
attention of every gun club. 


NO DIFFICULTY IN AMERICAN. TOURISTS 
ENTERING CANADA 


United States this year has been con- 

siderably lessened by misleading press 
dispatches appearing in Canadian and Amer- 
ican papers regarding the Canadian Regis- 
tration Act. In theée it was unwarrantably 
stated that visitors to Canada from the 
United States would be compelled to register 
at a post office before they could secure ac- 
commodationata hotel, that passports were 
absolutely necessary and more recently the 
absurd rumour was widely circulated that 
women from the United States would not be 
allowed to return home. This latter rid- 
iculous report is specifically denied by Mr. 
W. D. Scott, Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion, who officially designated it as “‘abso- 
lutely without foundation in fact.’’ Senator 
Gideon Robertson, a member of the Dominion 
Cabinet and chairman of the Registration 
Board, is equally positive in his denials of 
the other mischievous reports. The actual 
facts are, according to the official state- 
ment of the Registration Board, that the 
Registration Act applies only to people per- 
manently resident in Canada, and does not 
affect even remotely anyone living in the 


je volume of tourist traffic from the 


—~ othe 


‘United States; that no registration at a post. 
office is necessary, and that no passports are 
required. The possession of papers showing 
the holders to be American citizens is all 
that is necessary to cross into Canada. At 
the International Boundary fine the holders 
of these papers are given an identification 
card by the Immigration Officials which 
enables the visitors to travel freely where 
“they wish without any interference. 

Neither in the instructions issued nor the 
regulations for Canadian registration is there 

_ anything that would indicate desire or inten- 
tion to impose restrictions upon Americans 
or aliens entering, travelling in, or leaving 
Canada. The experience of those American 
visitors who have already come to Canada 
is proof of this assertion but for those who 
may not have seen this announcement and 
may still be influenced by the false reports 
to stay at home, spoil their vacation and 
cause a mutual loss to themselves and to 
Canada, we are publishing this article and 
would at the same time urge our American 
friends to come and enjoy a holiday along 
the streams and in the woods ofgthe great 
sportsman’s playground fof North <America. 
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GOOD revolver natur- 
ally belongs in every 
camping and fishing outfit. 
Naturally also, a camp re- 
volver gets knocked about a 
great deal. It gets mixed 
up in the dunnage and has many falls and bumps. 
So you need an Iver Johnson. It is absolutely 
~~’ - safe. It cannot go off until you want it to.- 
a The only way to discharge it is by pulling the 
trigger way back. 
The same reasons that make the Iver Johnson 
the ideal camp revolver, make it the ideal revolver 
for the defense of the home. 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free—write mentioning the ones 
you want: A—‘‘Firearms’’ ; B—‘*‘ Bicycles” ; C—‘* Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
157 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 


AUTOMOBILE MOTORS AND MECHANISM 


Pocket size, 265 pp., blue flexible leather, fully illustrated 

CONTENTS—The internal combustion engine. Principles and construction. A 
typical modern motor, The centrifugal governor, The hit-or-miss governor, Car- 
buretors, The float feed principle, The float chamber and jet, Various types of modern 
construction, Quality of mixture, Flooding the carburetor, Carburetor troubles and 
adjustments etc., Gear or Gearing, Belt and Chain Gearing, Friction gear, Spur on 
tooth gearing, Differential or balance gear, Shafts and their functions, The crank- 
shaft, half speed shaft, countershaft, ete., Lubrication and Lubricators, Pumps and 
their purposes, Motor misfiring, causes and remedies, Noises in the Motor, causes 
and remedies, Motor overheating, causes and remedies, Electric motors, principles 
and operation, Steam cars, The engine, generator, reverse gear, etc. 

Frices: Flexible Leather........ $1.50. Cloth Binding........ $1.00. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED Woodstock, Ontario 


Wants to Make His Own Snuwshees 
Editor, Rod and Gun. 
I would be obliged if some one would advise 
me through your columns the way to make 
and weave snow-shoes. 

Yours truly, 
Headingly P. O., Man. A. G. Matheson. 


A WATERPROOF TENT 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

In March Rod and Gun Mr. A. A. Jessop 
of Toronto wants to know how to make 
his tent waterproof. My experience is 
that there is only one satisfactory article 
for this purpose, it is ‘‘Preservo’’? made 
by The Preservo Paint Co. of Port Huron. 
Mich. It comes in several colors and is 
brushed on like paint and is absolutely 
waterproof. 

I imagine if Mr. Jessop were to call up 
or see John Leckie Co., of Toronto (the 
sail makers) he would no doubt be able 
to procure “‘Preservo”’ in the city. 

I have used ‘‘Preservo’’ on tents, tar- 
paulins, hunting coats, etc., and it is O.K., 
in fact some fifteen years ago I got hold 
of a tent that was leaking so it was useless. 
Two coats of ‘“‘Preservo” one outside and 
one inside and it is in use yet and water- 
proof. 

K. E. Naftel. 
Goderich, Ont. 


PANTHER HUNTING 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

“We have had a very mild winter here 
and snow only during the last few weeks. 
For the last ten days of March the Panther 
hunters have been busy and bounties were 
paid out on ten,of these big cats at Duncan’s. 
There are more bounties paid out here for 
panther than anywhere in B.C. It was 
not far from here that the two children 
“Ashburnham and Farrie”’ were badly mguled 
by a savage old panther last year. They 
have since recovered and are now quite 
well. Mr Albert Holman, a famous panther 
slayer, lost his best dog here a few days 
ago when he came to grips with a large 
specimen of “felis Concolor.’’ Holman’s 
dog had nearly reached the century mark 


in tracing panthers, all of which were brough 
down by his master’s rifle—a .30-30 Carbine 
at that. 

The closing act of life of this famous 
dog happened on the 3rd of March, 1918. 
He had tracked a big panther to his lair 


and charged him there. The crafty feline 
sprang over a log and crouched waiting, 
and the big ‘Irish-Airdale landed on top. 
The panther seized him, the two rolled - 
down the mountain side, locked in death 
grips. Holman arrived on the scene as 
the big brute was sneaking away from where 
the dog was lying with his skull crushed 
to a pulp. 

His master was wild with rage for he 
knew that the old veteran was done for 
as he had never failed him before. The 
carbine cracked viciously three times in 
succession as the panther fled across the 
hillside, and every shot told (one was enough 
but Albert was mad). 

Then he went over and caressed the remains 
of his faithful old dog which was reverently 
interred. 

The dog was the result of crossing the 
Airedale and Irish terriers and was fully 
as big as the former, with plenty of hunting 
scents; had over 90 scalps to his credit 
when he was ambushed by this panther. 
As a rule, this dog was very wary and would 
never close in with one at any time and 
during many years of hunting had several 
close calls. He was only saved by his master’s 
skill with the rifle a year ago, when a large 
female panther turned on him several times. 

Various instances of people being attacked 
and followed by these brutes are on record 
here and I have had some experiences in 
this line myself... Once while homeward 
bound in a lonely trail at dusk, I met a panther 
and he did not want to give me the right- 
of- way at all. 

I had no gun, not even a knife, but I have 
fairly good lungs, so I leaped toward him 
and yelled! Yelled! I certainly did. Why 
an Indian War whoop was nothing compared © 
to it and the panther fled. JI don’t wonder 
at him either “I was nearly scared myself” 

Robt. D. Young. 
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Your Vacation is a Necessity 
Not a Luxury 


Make it a water trip this year—the kind of holiday that 


promotes health and refreshes the mind. 

Extravagant pleasures are not to be encouraged—but 
there’s real economy in taking the kind of vacation that keeps 
one’s efficiency above par. 

There is no congestion on the mighty rivers that flow from 
Niagara to the sea. 

The boats of the Canada Steamship Lines will take you 
through the most delightful scenery of Canada—at very mod- 
erate cost. 


The high standard of efficiency, which has always distinguished “Can- 
ada Steamship Line” service, will be maintained on all the Company’s 
steamers. 

__ After enjoying the 1000 Island scenery—after you haye ‘‘shot” the 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence River and visited Montreal—then linger awhile in 
Quebec, the city of tradition and enchantment. 

From Quebec it is but a short trip to tne world-famed Shrine of St- 
Anne de Beaupre—where the pilgrims come in thousands everyyear to renew 
their faith in miracles. 

From Quebec the route continues east and north, touching Murray Bay 
and Tadousac (where fine hotels are operatedyby the Canada Steamship Lines)— 
and then up the River Saguenay, compared with which the Rhine and Danube 
are insignificant, Inall, a trip ofathousand miies at a cost so low that all can go. 


SEND 2c. FOR ILLUSTRATED MAP AND GUIDE. 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 


Victoria Square, Montreal. - Adel. 4200 Toronto. - Hamilton 


A subscriber wrote us recently in regard to 
the privilege which Ontario hunters have of 
taking two deer this Fall, Hestates that he fears 
there will be considerable waste of meat unless 
there is some provision for taking care of it 
and mentions the fact that last Fall he and 
his wife both got their count and that a lot of 
the meat went bad notwithstanding they sold 
one and gave a lot of the other one away. 
He adds that he tried to put it in cold storage 
but the dealer said he had no game license and 
would not take it in as in doing so he would 
be liable to a fine. The license the dealer 
stated was too high to warrant him taking one 
out. Our subscriber suggests that some one 
should take this matter up with the Govern- 
ment with the idea of saving some of this 
meat and that if the Government would take 
out the license for the cold storage plants and 
charge the hunter, say, $1.00 or so for every 
deer stored there it might be a good thing. 

Even without the intervention of the Goy- 
ernment the hunter who is fortunate enough 
to secure his full quota of deer need not waste 
any of the meat. 

Deer meat can be preserved very well we 
understand from those who have tried it, 
by the following plan. Secure a barrel, cut 
up your deer, place it piece by piece in the 
barrel and as you put in each piece sprinkle 
lightly with salt. Keep this up, a layer of 
meat, followed by a layer of salt, until the 
meat is all in the barrel. The salt will pickle 
the deer and you will have an excellent sub- 
stitute for the domestic corned beef. 


F¥On June 6th last the bill for carrying into 
effect the terms of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
with Canada for the protection of 1022 species 
of North American birds from the Mexican 
boundary to the North Pole, the world’s 
greatest measure for bird protection, was 
passed by a vote of 246 to 131. The Cana- 
dian half of the treaty and its corresponding 
enabling act have been in active operation for 
some months and this action on the part of 
Congicss ‘tumph of the 


~ana-- the 
3 cakes = 


international bird treaty campaign complete 
and forever disposes of the question of the 
constitutional right of the federal govern- 
ment to take an active interest in protecting 
the birds of the nation from unjustifiable 
slaughter. \ 


Some of the worst forest conflagrations in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia this year 
have been traced to unextinguished camp 
fires. In two instances, pirties of picnickers 
cooked their tea on blazing fires carelessly 
built on dry twigs and pine needles instead of 
on rocks or gravel. Having enjoyed them- 
selves, the campers returned home without 
any thought of the smoking embers left be- 
hind. Within two days, the Province of 
New Brunswick had lost $60,000 because of 
those two camp fires. Many settlers sac- 
rificed their barns and hundreds of workmen 
were taken from their regular employment 
and hired at public expense to put out the 
flames. The ‘“‘deadly camp fire” is one of the 
worst menaces with which the fire ranging 
staff of this province has to deal this summer. 
The directions are so simple that no child 
could fail to understand them and no patriot 
could fail to put them into effect: 


1. Build a small camp fire; a small fire 
cooks better. i 


2. Build it on rocks or gravel, never on 
leaves or needles, never on a dry bog, 
never against an old tree. 


3. When through with the fire, put it out 
completely with two or three pails of 
water or a few shovels of earth. 

4. Look out for lighted tobacco and match- 
es. They don’t look dangerous but 
they cost Canada millions of money 
and many lives every year. 


2 
The matter of game protection has been 
rightfully placed in the United States in 
the hands of the Department of Agriculture. 
This interest is inseparably connected 
with the men who till the soil. The days 
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The CROWNING EFFORT 


Tis a fitting culmination of successful years that 

today the full energies of the Savage Arms Cor- 

poration are devoted to helping win the war. 
We are thus serving you more fully than has ever 
before been our privilege. 


None of the peace-time Savage products will be 
made until every governmental requirement of us_ 
shall have been met. 


SAVAGE ARM iS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


TEMISKAMING and NORTHERN 
ONTARIO RAILWAY 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 


Hon. Sir Wm. H. Hearst, Premier 


Toronto, Montreal, through aoe and 
dining cars to Temagami, Cobalt, Engle- 
hart, Elk Lake, Cochrane, Porcupine, 
traversing the f ar-f amed Temag: ami Lakes— 
The Sportsman’ s Paradise. 


Through the Silver and Gold Fields pro- 
ducing over one-third of the world’s product. 
Through the Great Clay Belt where 
20,000,000 acres of rich agricultural lands 
await the settler. 


ITHACA WINS 


WITH HARRY LORENSON 
POINTING IT 


Ps: COAST long run° record and 


New through Train Service between Tor- 
U. S. record for past 10 years, 345 targets 


onto and Winnipeg —Leave Toronto, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, arriving 
Winnipeg, Thursday, Saturd ay and 
Monday. 


without a miss, also high over all, 491 x 
500 at California-Nevada State shoot. The 
California-Nevada State championship was 
won by Fred Bair with 100 straight. He shot 
an ITHACA 
Any one can shoot an ITHACA better. 
Catalog free. 


Double Hammerless Guns, $32.50 up. 
Single Barrel Trap Guns. $100.00 up. 


Address Box 13 
ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Further Particulars may be had on appli- 

cation to- 

GEO. W. LEE, A. J. PARR ees 
Commissioner, u. FL & P. A. A : 


North Bay, Ont. North Bay, Ont. 


‘The farmer is the man on the lucia 


and the game is as much his to raise and 


<0 


rotect as his other crops. And in many 
ases it is of as much value to him, if he 
knows how to market it, as any of the others. 
_ He would not let his own or his neigh- 
bors’ boys tramp down his half-grown 
heat or set the dogs on his sow with a 


‘litter of suckling pigs. 


But he will say nothing to them for rob- 
bing nests, trapping half-grown coveys 
of partridge, running the dogs the year 
‘round on rabbits, chasing to death a brood 
of flappers in the nearby marsh where the 
local ducks nest, or pot shooting before 
the season is open, or a thousand other 
things that are fatal to the game, and he 
will very often even go so far as to partic- 
ipate in these “‘sports” himself, 


The Jovial Fish and Game Club, Ottawa, 
Ont., had their usual successftl fishing trip 
in May. 

The president, Mr. Norman Macdonald, 
Montreal, landed a very fine Speckled Trout 
of 5 lbs. in Bark Lake. This is the largest 
trout reported in the OttaWa district for some 
time and the members are all very proud of 
their president’s success, as Mr. Macdonald 
is a fishing man of high art and has many fine 
specimens to his rod. 

Another incident which added to the trip 
was when Dr. Scott and Mr. A. H. Fitz- 
simmons of Ottawa were fishing on the same 
lake. Mr. Fitzsimmons had captured a trout 
on his line, and Dr. Scott was about to use 
his landing .net when he discovered Mr. 
Fitzsimmons’ trout was being pursued by 
another trout. He drew back his net and 
allowed the trout to pass, then shot his net in 
front of the pursuing trout and in an instant 
had him landed without rod or line, weighing 


3% lbs. 
The Rev. Major Thompson, Ottawa and 
Dr. Dorion, Montreal, placed Forked Lake 


on the map as a fishing lake again by catching 
five fine Grey and several Speckled Trout. 

Mr. Wm. Page of Ottawa also secured a 
fine 81% |b. grey trout. 


In order to develop interest in fish culture/ 


and related subjects, and to stimulate expres- 
sion regarding them, the American Fisheries 
Society has through its President and Ex- 
ecutive Committee, decided to offer three 
prizes of $100 each, to be awarded at its meet- 
ing in New York City on September 9, 10 
and-11, 1918, as follows: 


employed in the advancement “of fish. et 
tural work. 

2. For the best contribution on biologie 
investigations applied to fish cultural prob- 
lems. 

3. For the best contribution dealing with 
the problems of the commercial fisheries. 

1. Any person who is a member of the 
Society, or who duly qualifies as a member 
prior to September 1, 1918, may compete for 
tfie awards; Each competitor is to notify 
Mr. John W. Titcomb, Recording Secretary, 
Albany, N.Y., before September 1, of the 
particular prize for which he intends to com- 
pete; Each paper or exhibit offered in com- 
petition to be in the custody of the Secretary 
of the Society on or before September 3, 1918. 


How a Vancouver airman brought down - 


from the clouds the most pleasing portion 
of his Christmas dinner, and incidentally 
the manner in which he enjoys the new torm 
of sport in England, is told in a letter re- 
ceived some time ago from Flying Instructor 
G. A. Whalley, who was stationed at a Royal 
Flying Corps depot in Norfolk. 

“T caught a goose on Christmas Eve,” 
he writes. ‘‘A flock flew over the aerodrome 
and three of us went up in machines and 
chased them. I was lucky-enough to cut 
one down with the wires of my under-car- 
riage. Two of the wires were broken, but 


that did not matter, seeing where it was. 


I was mighty glad I did not get him between 
my planes, as he was so heavy he would 
have taken enough wires away_to have 
so weakened ‘one wing that it would have 
come off and I might have been the “‘goose.”” 

Not only did he secure the central dish 
for the Christmas dinner from the skies, 
but he made an aerial delivery of his game. 
Flying low, over his home he dropped the 
bird down into his own garden, where it 
was recovered and plucked ready for cooking 
by the time he had stabled his machine 
and returned on his bicycle to the house. 

“T also go catching pheasants more or 
less the same way,” he continues. “The 


only difference is that I dive at them, then — 


fly about a few feet off the ground straight 
at them. When I am about 25 to 50 yards 
away I open wide my engine and the noise 


frightens them, so up they get, just in time _ 


for me to go flying through the flock. 
“T seldom miss getting one, two or three 
of them. I got nine one day. 


It’s about | 


4 
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Wherever You Go 


Prospecting, fishing, 
canoeing, hunting— 
when you leave the 
haunts of cows and 
dairies také Klim with 
you. Klim is pasteur- 
ized separated milk in 
powder form—will not 
sour or spoil in any 
climate—easy to car- 
ry—light in weight— 
small in bulk. 


Get a tin to-day and 
try it. You'll find that 
Klim is Genuine. The 
Flavor proves it. 


ot > ee 


Forests in Battle! 


There’s an appealing little brochure 


awaiting your request. It is called “The 
Forests of Canada in Peace and War.” 
It is yours for the asking. When you read 
it, you will realize the wartime and peace- 


time strategy of the forest possessions of 
this Dominion---The British Empire’s only 
timber supply. 


If you have ever met a forest, you'll want 
this little publication. Send in a friend’s 
name while you’re at it. 


Canadian Forestry Association 
206-7 Booth Building, Ottawa 


Get It At Your Grocers 


a 


Sir R. L. Borden, Hon. President. 


TeeGate Sep enninePrendent Canada Food Board License No. 14-242 
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Trout Fishermen! LOUIS RHEAD Bass Fisncom 


If you want good sport, big fish, try 


Try GREEN or BROWN FROG..S1.0, 
NYMPH-CREEPER........... tc NATURE LURES feiceammncaie wistgedy tae 


GQLD or SILVER TERROR.. -50¢ Have No Equal! NO Worry! GRaseioppanlzns aaa 
RED or BLUE DEVIL HAGKLE...50c Easy, simple to-use, give CRASSHOPPER....50c. Large... abe 


WHITE and SILVDR MINNOW...50c better result at less cost ‘in CRAWFISH......75c. Large........$1.00 
2o0r3 HOOK MINNOW.................. 75c every place ior all game fish. CRICKET.......... 50c.) Largetccce 75¢ 


Write for complete list of pictured lures for muscallonge, pike, wall-eye, pickerel, trout and bass. 
LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Automobile Troubles and How to Remedy Them 


By CHARLES P. ROOT 


CONTENTS—Back firing, Blow-back of gas into carburetor, Popping noises, Buzz in 
coil (other than contact breaker buzz), clatter and grind in gear box, Compression, faulty, 
Compression, none, Explosions, Irregular or uncertain running Metallic or puffing noises, 
Misfires, Resistance slight when operating starting handle, Start, failure to, Steering er- 
atic, Stoppage of engine, Water escapes, Air lock, Batteries, Bearings, Bent axle, Brakes, 
Carburation, Change Speed gear, Clutch, Coil, Connecting rod or crank shaft broken, 
Contact breaker (High tension magneto), Contact maker, Knock in bearings generally or 
in Transmission system. Leaks: Loss of power, Gear, Governor, Hunting, Ignition, Lub- 
rication, Misfires, Muffler troubles, Noise, Overheating, Pipes burst out or fractured, 
Piston troubles, Popping in carburetor, Pressure leaking (in case of pressure feed) Pre- 
ignition, Short circuits. Spark plug, Steam bound or air lock, Steering, Supply pipe 
choked, Tining, Tires, Valves, Va!ve springs, Water circulation, Wheels. 


Prices- Flexible Leather...................... $1.50 Cloth Binding..................$1.00 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, PUBLISHER, WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


“T got in a couple of weeks ago from one of 
aheee months with dog 


Ve were Reis. a little eeoiennon and fe 
‘logical survey work. We got about half way 
out by the middle of April and then the ice 


_ broke up and we could go no farther with the 
_ dogs and had to raft it. 
behind the ice and ran out of grub so had to 


We were two weeks 
eat roots and squirrels for a while. Finally 
the ice ran out and we reached a cache and 

_made the last 100 miles in twenty hours down 
the Wapiti river to Grand Prairie. I went 
straight to Calgary and joined the 78th Bat- 
tery and came down here. I did not have 
time to see my folks but turned over my out- 
fit to my brother-in-law, Bert Wilkins of 
Jasper, and he will run it while I am away. 
He knows the north country well.” 


“What’s in a name?” is a modern question 
implying a negative answer. There are 
instances, however, where a name is of prime 
importance. For example, take such a 
common product as fish. More than 560 
species, including sub-species, of fish are 
found in Canadian waters, but only a few 
dozen are used for human food. Some, of 
course, are not suitable for food, but in 
many cases only the name that has been given 
to the species prevents them from being 
utilized. In such instances, the obvious 
thing to do is to discard the bad name and 
apply a goed one. Dog-fish, for food as 
‘dog-fish, was quite impessible in the United 
States, but it was re-named ‘grayfish’ and 
cleverly advertised and was soon in demand. 
In Canada, about the only use that is made 
of these “ocean pests” is to reduce them for 
their oil and for fertilizer. Such ‘‘trade 
names” have long been applied to other more 
commonly used fish. Thus, ling are sold as 
cod, and the bulk of the canned sardines sold 
in Canada are really not sardines at all, but 
small herrings. 

Again, there are certain fish that have 
“made names for themselves.’’ This is one 
reason why such a comparatively small num- 
ber of species of fish are used as food. Every- 
one knows that salmon and halibut and floun- 
der have the name of being good fish and so 


the same time, dealers ee profitably 


apply new and more attractive names to 
hitherto unused food fish as a step toward — 


making them more attractive to the consumer. 


The Alpine Club of Canada has received 
an official invitation to participate in an 
Alpine Congress of the Allied Nations, 
to be held at Monaco, after the war. This 
will afford an wunexampled opportunity 


to bring the claims of Canada’s magnif- — 


icient mountain region before the civilised 
world. While it is of course too early to 


make any definite arrangements it is suggested ~ 


that the two Vice-Presidents, Col. C.H. 
Mitchell and Col. W. W. Foster who are 


fighting for the freedom of the world respect-_ 


ively in Italy and France would be most 
suitable representatives; Col. Foster is the 
conqueror of Canada’s highest mountain, 
Mt. Robson, and Col. Mitchell has also 
distinguished himself among our mountains. 
Both know well what the Alpine Club has 
done and will do for Canada. 


Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief ot the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey, one of 
the speakers at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association, held in 
New York recently, attacked the Louisiana 
law which permits the killing of wild geese 
and ducks for market. This law has long 


been the object of bitter attack from Canada- 


to the Gulf. 


Interrupting M. L.. Alexander, Game Com- 
missioner, of Louisiana, who was explaining 
motion pictures of migrating fowl feeding in 
the marshes of that State, Dr. Nelson, asked: 


“If you slaughter hundred of thousands 
of these fowl in Louisiana in Winter for food, 
why wouldn’t it be just as fair for Canada 
to put hundreds of thousands of their eggs 
in cold storage for food in nesting time? 
At that rate how long would it be for every 
other State in the Union to be without these 
migratory game birds?” 


Mr. Alexander defended the law of his 
State by saying that the number of wild 
fowl killed this season has been reduced to 


200,000 from 300,000 last season, and that 
Louisiana was fighting hard to turn its resi- 


dents from the belief of generations “that 
they 


have aright to kill and eat the game.” 


at into Line 
= and Play 


ShootheKaiser’ 


Greatest Card Game 
of the Age 


“Shoo the Kaiser” is a game 
full of thrills from start to 
finish. It is easily learned and 
will produce more genuine 
pleasure than any other game. 


Full Directions With Every Pack 


Order yonrs to-day—only a 
limited number on hand. Mail- 
ed postpaid on receipt of 25c, 
stamps or coin. 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


| Woodstock, Ont. | 
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I Catch Big Fish! 
Socan YOU, Professionals, amateurs, women an 


children EVERYWHERE are making RECORD 
catches of all kinds of game fish, trolling or cast- 


"Rush 
JangoMinnow 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK < 
—the liveliest bait that floats, It wiggles, dives 
and swims like a minnow in action. A sure 
killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and and Muscallunge, There's a thrill, a 
splash,andthe game is yours, The Tango gets the big ones if they're 


there, 3 
At your dealers's or sent direct, postpaid— stamps or Money Order. 


My‘‘Regular,’’ “Junior,” or ‘‘Weedless Midget"’ models, each $1.00 
Four of assorted colorsand models, $4.00. 2 
Accept no substit- 

utes, There is 

only one Tango é 
Minnow. I own r 
the patents, X 
Dealers: Send . 


today for my gen 
erous SellingPlan, ye 
( 


RUSHTANGO 
iMIQGET = 


Ask your jobber 

forbeautifully ( -2>) 
lithographed qe 
Counter Display, oe 

FREE. 


J. K RUSH, 944 Rush Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buzzacott Says--- 


Those who seek to be trappers to-day must in a 
measure, at least, emulate the old timers’ ways, 
and profiting by the experience of others, learn 
even to ayoid their failures yet achieve their 
successes. Life is too short for universal per- 
sonal experiment, the successful man of to-day 
is the one who profits by the experience of others 
—reaps a harvest or reward. 


We are making you an offer just as this world famous 
hunter and trapper speaks of and any trapper who is 
desirous of greatly increasing his catch of fur should 
not hesitate an instant in sending. They are the 
same formulae, which when made up, sold for $1.00 
per bottle so you will more than save the price of 
formulae on the decoy you would buy. 


The decoys attract from both a food and sexual 
standpoint and are especially valuable during the 
running season. They are freeze-proof, also proof 
against evaporating, something which cannot be said 
of any other decoy. 


They are as perfect as human ingenuity can suggest, 
and the trapper who makes them up according to 
formulae is absolutely assured of results. Failing 
to do so under ordinary conditions his money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


This is as good an investment as if you were 
receiving 50% on your money in the bank. 


These decoys cannot be resold, either the formulae 
or compounded. 


The Formulae of 


You will want to get 
these formulae now to 
make them up for the 
coming season. This 
is your first, last and 
only opportunity to 
secure these formulae. 
Are you going to pass 
this exceptional oppor- 
tunity by and then next 
season pay out several 
dollars for decoys not 
nearly as good, or are you 


HODGSONS going to snatch at a 
LAND ANIMAL SCENT golden opportunity for 


FOR ALL FLESH EATING ANIMALS the small amount of a 
MADE FROM INDIAN RECIPES AND small) minlk, |" Coony ge 
USED BY INDIAN AND WHITE skunk, and increase your 
TRAPPERS FOR GENERATIONS catch for the coming 

PRICE 1.00 season, one hundred per 
MADE AND SOLD BY cent? 


FOBT GHONRSOMAAMNT 


Address-- 


Robert Hodgson 


Raglan - Ontario 


Land animal scent, Muskrat and Beaver, Trail scent and Trap oil, as formerly manufactured and sold by 
Robt. Hodgson Co., will now be sold on account of the Military Service Act, price for the four formulae, postpaid 


$3.00. 


They areimproved recipes as used by the Indians and Hudson Bay Trappers for years with wonderfulresults and are 
strictly a natural composition, every ingredient entering into their composition being either an animal or vegetable 


matter. 


J Ingredients are easily obtainable and more decoy can be made for $1.00 than you can buy from any firm for $5.00. 


_ GUARANTEED to be the equal, if not superior to any decoy on the market. 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


} 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


at 4c. a word. Send re 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. 


| 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence | solicited with 
Parties interested in Fox Ranching or in paresis or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.t.f 


FOR SALE.—Silver, Black, Cross, Red Foxes. 
Mitchell, St. Mary’s, Ont. 81T 


MONEY IN. TRAPPING WOODCHUCKS: All 
about bounty, oil, skins, prices, how and where to sell, 
etc. Book postpaid only 20c. Natural Product’s Co., 
Box 10, West Milan, N. H. 81T 


JO; 


— 
~ 


DOGS. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


FOR SALE—The airedale ‘“‘Canuck Desire’ reg. C.K. 
C., by the king of sires “Tintern Desire’ ex a Ch, Abbey 
King Nobblerdam. ‘“‘Canuck Desire” is 17 months old, a 
clean cut, classy, straight coated airedale that can win in 
small shows. Won 2nd at Montreal spring show and 
V. H. C. at Toronto exhibition. Only reason for selling 
we want one still better. Price $40.00. Canuck Kennels, 


Lindsay, Ont. 4-tf 
FOR SALE—American Fox Hound Puppies ‘‘Pure 
Walker.” By the imported Walker dog ‘Calvin’ from 


Archibald’s “Bunty and Lady Bell.” Hunting qualities 
guaranteed. Also, two fine strong dogs, 3 years old, thor- 
oughly broken on deer only. Winners 2nd and 3rd prize, 


Toronto Ind. Exh. W. J. Archibald, 51 George Street, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 81T 


AMERICAN FOXHOUND, Puppies for sale, (Walker 
Strain), pedigreed and from select, imported sire and dam. 
J. E. Keays, London, Ont. 8 1T 


FOR SALE.—Pointer and shooting bitch and five 
puppies, Rip Rap strain, Dam absolutely broken on wood- 
cock and partridge. Excellent worker, without a fault. 
Puppies $10 and $15. Wire. or write for pedigrees, 
pictures, etc. Also Marlin 22 Repeater. J. R. Webster, 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 81T 


FOR SALE.—Six half English Bloodhound half Ameri- 
can Foxhound pups, natural workers, born hunters, good 
Starters, loud steady tongues, true trailers, stayers to the 
end. Also 4 young foxhounds. Write Chas. Reasback, 
Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 817T 


FOR SALE.—AIl nieninine black cockers, also 12 
puppies. No fancy prices. Good duck dogs. W. T. 
Oates, Redcliff, Alberta 81T 


BEAGLES! BEAGLES! 


—Take notice that the American Beagle 
Publishing Company of Youngstown, 

Ohio, publish the ‘““American Beagle,” 
J the first Exclusive Beagle Journal in 
U.S. First Beagle Stud Book and first 
Registration of Beagles combined. 
Issued monthly. Priced 31.00 a year. 
Sample copy 10c. 


U. R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Peinters, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Doge 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, peintee spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky_ offer for 
sale setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and deer 
hounds, coon and opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds, bear and lion hounds. Also Airedale terriers. 
All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
56 page illustrated instructive and interesting catalogue for 
ten cents in stamps or coin. 3 Th 


Two Airedale brood bitches, bargains for quick sale, 
one by Tintern Desire ex a ch. King Nobbler bitch, other 
by ch. Chonmel Cadet ex a ch. London Swivyeller bitch. 
This breeding sells at $25.00 each as pups. _ These are 134 ~ 
years old and will sell for $23.00 each including registration 
certificates in C. K. C. and A. K. C. Canuck Kennels, 
Lindsay, Ont. Have a nice litter red cocker spaniels 
hunting stock, make good partridge dogs, $10.00 each. 
Canuck Kennels, Lindsay, Ont. 8 1T 


FOR SALE—Large imported blue-ticked coon hound, 
3-years old, fast and good tree barker, rabbit-proof. H. 
C. Fraser, Wooastock, Ont. 8-1T 


BOOK ON J 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 

Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York! 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to box L. 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TE 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc. 
write Box F. Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. tf 


FOR SALE—Semi Speed Square, or Round Transom 
and Compromise stern Hulls, finished ready for engine, up 
to 30 ft. length. New. Will sell cheap. od and 
Gun in Canada. Woodstock. Ont. TF 


FISHING TACKLE 


ox A. 


FLIES to catch the big trout. Try my cast and one 
dozen assorted flies, only one dollar, twenty-five cents. 
Taylor. 1075 6th street, East Burnaby, B. C. 4-6T 


GUNS 
FOR SALE.—1 Marlin 32-20 rife, good shape inside, 


fair outside, round barrel, $10.00 prepaid, Canada only. 
Samuel Ireton, Jr Shallow Lake, Ont.,“Box 85. 1 


META OMAN yy 
£, ee ae om avrg 


TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
hand and shop-worn firearms. 
ying guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 

~ R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
, Minn. “The Original silat 


WANTED .—303 Savage Rifle, solid frame and 22 barrel 
a checked extra. full pistol grip and forearm checked 
‘stock, must be in good working order. Give price in first 
letter. Box 20, Barss Corner, Lunen Co., N.S. 8 1T 


WANTED.—280 Ross sporting ammunition. Willing 
to pay the price. P.O. Box 45. A. Aylmer, East he 


: WANTED .—To exchange a $35 double barrel shot gun 
English” for high power or large bore rifle State make 
and condition. Address, Post Office Box 675, Westville, | 
Nova Scotia. 811 
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GUN REPAIRING 
W. A. Brock 
‘ 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
We pay CASH premiums on hundreds of old coins dated 
Gbetore 1895. een ALL old money. You may have coins 


worth large premiums to collectors. Send TEN cents 
for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x6. Get posted 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


-AND GUN IN CANADA 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


By Warren H. Miller Editor Field and Stream 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
Everything for the hunter, wing shot, fisherman, 
camper, canoeist and dog owner, condensed into 
compact, handy reference form. In canvas binding, 
ota with a year’s subscription to Rod and Gun, 
$2.25. 


Camp Craft 
The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp., 
profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
equipments that you do not find in earlier works 
are described in this work. Cloth, $1.50; with a 
year’s subscription to Rod and Gun, $2.25. 


Rifles and Shotguns 

Military rifle shooting, big game rules, and how_to 
learn shooting at big game; sights, targets, rifle 
mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns, 
snap shooting, etc. A complete and authoritative 
work for the big game and feathered game hunter. 
Special chapters on the U.S. Springfield. Cloth, 
2 with a year’s subscription to Rod and Gun, 
$3.00. 


The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing 
With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
catch trout, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle 
to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing shoot- 
ing and rifle shooting. How to make your own 
camping outfit. Cloth, $1.25; with a year’s sub-. 
scription to Rod and Gun, $2.00, 


The Boys' Book of Canoeing and Salling 
Has also chapters on the motorboat, besides many 
on canoeing, eanoe cruising, how to build a decked 
canvas sailing canoe; boat-building and rigging for 
sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats 
and knockabouts. 350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25: with a year’s subscription to Rod and Gun, 
$2.00 

Airedale, Setter and Hound 
With a chapter on the pointer and _ Irish setter. 
All about raising and training the principal breeds 
of hunting dogs. A thoroughly practical work. 
160 pp., 50 illustrations. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75; 
with a year’s subscription to Rod and Gun, $1.75. 

The Medicine Man in the Woods 
A pamphlet in waterproof packsack binding, cover- 
ing emergency, first aid and woods’ medicine. 50 
oe with a year’s subscription to Rod and Gun, 

.OU. 


at once. It may mean your Fortune. Clark Coin Co., SEND CHECKS DIRECT TO 
Box 134. LeRoy, N. Y 3:27 WwW. J. TAYLOR, LTD., 
Pub. Rod and Gun in Canada, Woodstock, Ont. 
SPECIALS 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
most successful ‘“‘Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘‘The Successful Slab 


Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 1T 


Trapshooters Canadian Blackbird targets, six fifty 
per thousand, yellow bands seven. Western Automatic 
traps; single, forty, double, forty eight dollars. Bowron 
expert six dollars. All f.o.b. our plant Hamilton, Ont. 
Nelson Long, manufacturer. 81T 


* Wealthy young widow would marry trustworthy, home- 
loving man, old as 60 considered. Mrs. M. Box 584, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 81T 


“FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 


and one tail. Never been used. Lf D : 
Woodstock, Ontario. by es ROD AND Boe 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


_FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
ave Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, 
iy TF 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
liver Spanner &.Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We buy raw 
furs. 327, 


f Mink, Skunk,“Coon,” Rabbits, ete) 


with 


brings Illustrated Trappers’ 


A Dime Guise. 1 teus how. Giving 


the first time in print the treasured secrets of 
the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s 
worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPERS’ 
BOXC. - - - 


Mounted Moose Heads 


ik yy) eis ar hese 
in excellent condition 


SUPPLY CO. 
OAK PARK, ILL, 


Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


[For Your Summer Outing 
Provide Yourself With 


PIKE EQUIPMENT 


And Insure Its Success 
We are Headquarters for the Sportsman’s Every Need. 


TENTS AND CAMP GUNS, RIFLES AND 
EQUIPMENT AMMUNITION 


All kinds -of tents, strong and We carry a large and well assorted 
durable. Sleeping Bags, Folding steck of guns and ammunition, as 
Cots, Blankets, Tarpaulins, Cook- well as the best in FISHING 
ing Utensils, Camp Furniture. TACKLE. 


TRAP-SHOOTERS SUPPLIES are a specialty with us, also boat hardware 


WATERPROOF COATS, PANTS, BREECHES AND CAPS, MACKINAW CLOTH- 
ING, HUNTERS’ BOOTS AND SHOE PACKS. Quality and Price Both Right. 


“7. ™D.PIKEGe 


123 Kine Sr. E 


Hees 
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Canadian National Exhibition | 


GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 40 YEARS EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
OF EXHIBITION EFFORT. ON A COLOSSAL SCALE 


The Heroes of Britain ork 


1200 BRILLIANTLY ATTIRED PARTICIPANTS. : 
The militant spirit of Empire translated into flesh and & 
blood. All the colorful paraphernalia of romance and 4 
history in the making. Simple, inspiring, dramatic, made | 

: 


supremely worth while by superb musical treatment. 
A SPECTACLE EVERY CANADIAN SHOULD SEE. 


Creatore’s Band; Allied exhibit of fine arts; gigantic live stock and agricultural display; 
acres of “Made-in-Canada’’ manufactures; Government food conservation show occupying 
one entire building. A WORLD OF SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Your local agent has inleresting information regarding railroad fares. 


SS LTT 


ay Ausust 26—Toronto—Sept. 7 | 


SEPTEMBER, 1918 FIFTEEN CENTS 


“MOONLIGHT AND BLACK DUCKS” 


OST men, no matter how busy. simply 
have to take a holiday occasionally to 
renew their vigor and keenness. So did 

the razors they used to depend on. 


Not so the Gillette Safety Razor! Its keen- 
ness is renewed in ten seconds—by slipping in 
a fresh blade. The thousandth shave: is as 
good as the first - and no time is lost in honing, 
stropping or “resting it up.” 

Its lucky for the millions of Gillette owners that this 
is true, for when they take vacations—leaving home con- 
veniences behind—their beards grow lustier than ever. 
Here’s where the Gillette is at its best. For it no beard 
is too stiff and no shaving accessories too primitive. Nor 
does any other shave feel so good as the Gillette shave you 
revel in as you clean up after a strenuous day in the open. 

Even if you haven't yet used a Gillette at home, take 
one with you the next time you travel; and tell your tour- 
ing friends about it. If you've a friend on a journey to 
Europe—in khaki—see that he has a Gillette Razor too. 
He'll get even more good out of it than you 
will yourself. 


Gillette Sets cost $5.00 and up— 
everywhere. 


Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. of Canada, 
Limited : 

Office and Factory: 


65-73 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal. 
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SEPTEMBER CONTENTS 


Wild Duck Hunting in 1917................. : -eeee..-Bonnycastle Dale 
Belle of the Big Brulle.......... pie (ae WS eee Oe af George Gilbert 
Inherited Instinct... eee : Edward T. Martin 
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EMITTANCES should be made by P.O. or express money orders, bank checks or registered 
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THE ADDRESS LABEL, shows the date to which subscription is paid. 
ADVERTISING RATES and sample copies sent on application 
Communications on all topics pertaining to iain canoeing, yachting, the kennel, amateur 
hotography and trapshooting will be welcomed and published if possible. All communications must 
accompanied by the name of the writer, not necessarily for publication, however. 
Rod and Gun in Canada does not assume any responsibility for, or necessarily endorse, any views 
expressed by contributors to its columns. 
Published by W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
—Branch Offices— 
New York, London, England 
373 Fourth Ave. Grand Trunk Bidgs. 
Cockspur St. 


Entered as second-class matter at the post offices of Woodstock, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Exercise as the Soldiers do 


Fishing is a necessity because good health is a necessity. Soldiers exercise outdoors 
until they can stand anything. You must fish and get your outdoor exercise or you 
cannot stand the extra work which is piling up on you. 


Exhaustion lowers the digestive powers and upsets your health, makes your brain 
act slowly, keeps you from sleeping, reduces your efficiency and makes you an unin- 
tentional slacker. Right now your family, your profession, your industry; your boys 
at the front, your country,—the world—every patriotic impulse is calling you to be 
at your best so that you can do your full share in winning the war. Take your rod 
and reel and tramp the banks, whip the streams, climb the mountains, troll the lakes— 
fishing mornings, fights, holidays, 
vacations, week-ends, always with two 
fixed purposes—first, to build up your 
health—second, to catch ycur own fish 
to eat, thereby saving meat for the 
soldiers 


“Bristol” Meek Catalog 
FREE 


Steel Fishing Rods 
For every kind of fishing. For MEEK 


every urse. For every whim « +4 

of ee and finish. |For every and‘Blue Grass 

localitv. And sold by every dealer. 

No matter where you live or who REELS 

you are, how much =A can gu 

or what kind of fishing you want, - 3 : 

there is a “Bristol” Rod exactly wpe ep ranean 

suited to your requirements. Stur- ji¢ he rean ieee a hea 

dy, durable, economical, “Bristol” heh K TODS ihe j ld Des 

Rods are the bedge of patriots fo tl nO G er ONES 

who are fishing tor health and hi Hel .Pemect) Workman 

food. ship, rare excellence of mate- 
rial and marvelous design. 


“Bristol” Rods at $3.50 up, and MEEK and Blue Grass Reels 
at $7.50 up, are for sale by 16,000 sporting goods stores and 
departments, or,—if your dealer is not anxious to serve you 
you can buy from us, by mail at catalog prices plus the regular 
3% war tax 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


32 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch; 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


ae 


'Bombing Exeicise, 
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WILD DUCK HUNTING IN 1917 


BONNY CASTLE 


counting the days off since 

May the first, now some eighty 
stood beiween us and the first of 
September. We try to make it a rule 
to do all important work a full 
month ahead of the date it is really 
needed. Our great need for the 
coming camp .was shelter and the 
question was, as tents are now so 
dear, would it be advisable to build 
another shanty? We have the head- 
quarters camp on an island in mid- 
lake and lately purchased another 
island in the Hiawatha Reservation. 


Heo it was July; we had been 


_ After close comparison of prices 


between lumber and tent we decided 


it would be almost as cheap to build 


a sectional hut and move it down the 
lake before September. Now, if any 
one would care to follow our plans, 
the work is very simple. Building 
our sections on a ten by five foot 
basis, we found them very easily 
handled, and the hut can be any 
dimension—ten by ten, ten by fifteen, 
fifteen by fifteen—and upward. We 
found that by building the roof of 
flooring or siding, and covering it 
with asphalt ready roofing we sec ured 
dryness and warmth. Ks our four 
windows look out upon the great 
wild rice beds, we are able to see 
all the migration at all hours of the 
day. As regards cost, six to seven 
dollars a dimension foot will cover 
everything, the smallest size, ten by 
ten, thus costs from sixty to seventy- 
five dollars and includes freight. This 
cost is provided you do all the 
work yourself. 


DALE 


I cannot guarantee you the results 
we obtain in scoring, as ours is cer- 
tainly the strangest shooting I have 
ever had. Often not a bird is to be 
seen until after mid-day and then, 
when the lad is busy at his lessons, 
and I am writing on this old machine, 
I hear the familiar ““Look!---I’ve got 
it marked down if we need another 
one?’ It all depends, the need does, 
on the mosquito netting covered 
duck box and the day of the week. 
If the larder is empty, or we are 
using our wee motor launch to go to 
headquarters on this day or the 
next, we sally forth. 

Now, before I have the pleasure of 
telling you of our observations of 
the migration and shooting I want 
to say that I have noted with deep 
regret that writers who have con- 
servation in their hearts have, in 
many cases; only abuse upon their 
lips. This will not, in my opinion, 
win the man we are after, the one 
who selfishly breaks our good laws 
and takes too many of the web- 
footed ones. It has been my great 
privilege to shoot and hunt in many 
Provinces and States and I tell you 
most decidedly, the fair average 
sportsman is a good law observer. 
In all the clubs and shooting grounds 
I have visited, the greedy hunter 
hunts alone and is a rare animal. 
The chief cause of certain of our 
Eastern shooting grounds being de- 
pleted of birds “is the ever North- 
western trek of the settlers and the 
consequent alteration of the migra- 
tion of the wildfowl. From the 
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Great Lakes to the Atlantic was the 
regular route but it is now down all 
the rivers that empty into the Pacific 
and down along the Pacific coast. 
The next main cause of the decrease 
in numbers, counting the gunner as 
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the selfish sate een 
we willallhavefairsport. 
Our wild rice bed hunting ground Pt 
had been solitary and untenanted all 
the summer months of nineteen sev-_ 
enteen except for a few Hiawatha men 


o-: 
WITHIN FIFTY YARDS: AN EARLY FLOCK OF BLUE BILLS 


number one, is, number two, the 
gathering of wild fowl eggs on the 
breeding grounds and the consequent 
lowering of the clutch in the last 
laying to as few as four eggs, whereas 
the first one numbered over a dozen. 
The native Indians are the chief 
culprits here. I am strongly in fav- 
our of a hundred bag limit per 
season, a dozen bag a day, a small 
fee, numbered license for every gun- 
ner, a strict observance of the full 
and excellent game laws we have now, 
and a stiff fine for all peevish writers 
who call the other chap ‘“‘a game 
hog.” ‘There were more ducks on 
Rice lake last year than I have seen 
in several years. In fact there were 
as many as I can remember seeing 
in any one season in the last six 
years and hunters tell me_ there 
were more than were seen in the 
previous six years while I was away 
at the coast. So fellow hunters, 
ignore the selfish gunner as well as 


jigging for bass, or trolling along the 
outer edge of the beds for maskin- 
onge. Luckily we had a wind from 
the beds when we drove the nails 
that bound our home-made section- 
al house together. It would have 
done your heart good to have seen 
us with uplifted hammer held motion- 
less in midair while a flock of Black 
Ducks circled over the very point 
our palace was growing up on, and 
settled with a soul stirring * ‘quack” 
in the wild rice some two hundred 
yards away. 

“Want a picture?’ whispered Lad- 
die, Jr., I nodded and down we 
slid off the immense roof of our new 
habitation. That’s good! I called 
te a “‘palace”’ last time, if you remem- 
er 

The big Reflex was set most 
carefully. The sixteen foot cedar 
canoe overturned noiselessly, launch- 
ed and in we two crept, Laddie, Jr. in 
the stern. He is so slight compared 
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vith the weight of his big Gunner 
_ brother, who is now convalescing in 
_ England, that I had to put twenty- 
five pounds of good Rice Lake rock 
in the stern. On, on, we crept, out 
~ around the corner of our own Migra- 
tion Point, across the open bay some 
fifty yards and “slush” into the 
soft, silky, waving wild rice. I could 
get his “‘hush!’’ when, as I laid down 
my paddle I struck the thwart ever 
so lightly, right through my_ back 
into the very centre of my being. 
It sounded to me loud and rough, 
though truly it was but a half whisper. 
On and on we crept with paddle 
strokes from the stern light as thistle- 
down. Rustle! rustle! sounded the 
green stalks of the growing rice. 
_ Once I looked back to see by his eyes 
_ if he thought we had_ passed them. 
No, he stared straight ahead. I 
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grasped the camera firmly, my thumb 
trembling on the trigger. They must 
be in this bit------ . No! I felt sure 
they were in the next, when “Quack !!! 
Quack!!!’ sounded right beside me, 
and up they jumped. The camera 
clanged at the same instant, I got 
them, I felt sure of that, but later 
found they were a bit close for clear 
focus. Then we unlimbered our 
breathing apparatus, adjusted our 
hearts, and paddled triumphantly 
- back. 
& Now comes the most delightful, if 
slightly provoking, time of the year. 
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It is the last week in August. Nota 
hunter or fisherman is to be seen in 
the wild rice beds. The ‘lunge are 
biting up near the Otonabee, not here, 
and none of the Indians ever creep 
out and take a duck before season. 
We seem to possess it all. The sun 
is Just sinking, a tremendous globe of 
red in the west, when Laddie, Jr., 
hisses into my ear: 

“See those three?’’—‘‘Swish! swish! 
Swish! We can hear those great 
white-lined silky wings sing as they 
sweep by overhead. With only one 
small circle they settle down into 
the bed and their contented guttural 
“quacks” tell of spatter dock, and 
lily sprout, rare celery and wee, as 
yel, wapato, torn up last night by a 
roving muskrat. “Peet!” “peet!” 
“peet!” sounds clearly in the gloam- 
ing and two wood ducks, last year’s 
bachelors, swoop and curve into the 
wild rice. More ‘“‘peets!’’ and a 
wood duck and her; brood sweep 
swiftly in and settle without that 
watchful overhead searching curve 
we both expect. 

“Tl bet they wont drop in like 
that on the First night” sighs Laddie, 
Jr. 

‘“‘Now look at that “he continues 
as a whole family of blacks, the 
the duck and some ten young ones 
drift by and splash in. None save 
the mother have ever heard the 
“ping” of the smokeless. 
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““How do you know it’s the mother?” 
asked the lad. 

“Too noisy for the male and the-ten 
followed her every motion.” Until 
the dear little wildfowl that nightly 
gather on Migration Point to sing 
their buzzing melody—at least, Lad- 
die, Jr. says they are as big as ducks— 
drove us into the incomplete man- 
sion, the flight continued. Fully a 
hundred ducks were using this strip 
of wild rice and we had high hopes for 
the first, and the first only, for one 
rally, if they were unfortunately all 
in, would drive them out for the en- 
tire fall, as a body. Oh, the beauty 
of those moonlit nights when the 
rail and plover and duck made the 
wild bay echo with their calls. 

“Do you want to come out with 
me this morning?’ I asked a very 
sleepy Jad about two p.m. on the 
morning of the first. 

“You just bet!’? he peeped before 
his eyes were open. 

All the ducks were in the rice, as we 
could hear them splashing like a lot 
of boys in bathing, so we darkened 
our windows and worked silently with 
the breakfast. Then we crept down. 
Remember the nearest birds were 
even then within a long shot of our 
point, lifted the canoe clear up in the 
air, turned her without a rattle, and 
loaded her. I entered the bow, 
Laddie, gunless, too young to shoot 
yet, crept into the stern. I taught 
him over the decoys later in the fall. 
I consider that it is very unwise to 
let a youngster ramble about with a 
death dealing shotgun, until he is 
able to care for the business end of it. 
We flared the birds that were near 
the rice straw covered hide we had 
hastily thrown up. Silently I drop- 
ped the six black duck decoys out in 
front and silently we took our place. 

Several times before it was light 
enough to clearly distinguish them, I 
made out the dark blurred lines of 
black ducks winging past over the 
decoys and plainly heard them settle 
in the rice bed. Now came the 
faint brightening of the horizon line 
into a lighter grey then------ f Pamoles 
No! the Rice Lake fool was not dead. 
There he was firing before one could 
see the bird or the end of the gun. 
This shot was fired about 4.20, so he 
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was fully an hour late this year. 
Strange what a big family this Fool 
family is, I have heard relatives of 
his in every hunting ground firing 
long before daylight. 

“That one was in shot.’ whispered 
Laddie, Jr., in a blood-curdling man- 
ner. He coolly counted this “‘one 
missed bird” and lapsed into silence. 
I had not seen it. e 


“They're all dropping in above 
!" he hissed complainingly. Too 


us! 
true, we had “jumped” this end of 


the bed and the ducks were all decoy-. 


ing to the other end, where the 
undisturbed ones sat. 

“Best let me paddle you up the 
bed?” he queried. 

As there was not another hunter 
in this bed I agreed and off we started, 
so silently. With a nerve-racking 

“quack” a big black duck leaped 
right up beside me and started off to 
the right. Curving back I did as near 
the “rubber man’s” act as my b:dy 
would let me and fired clean behind. 
The lad did not say anything but I 
could fairly fee! his thoughts. 


LADDIE JUNIOR’S FIRST BLUEBILL 
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-. *You missed that one clean, shot 
under it!’he exclaimed, as I failed 
to connect with the next right quar- 
tering, back curving duck, the hard- 
est shot of any flying bird for me. 
Then to prove just how consistent a 
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times, all undiscovered ourselves, 
allhough our beating hearts sounded 
like pumping engines to us. Then 
we had pictured the active swift 
beauties as they flew to their feeding 
grounds. But the best picture we 
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- shot I am, a left quaterer got up and I 
hit it with both barrels in just the 
same place that I struck the other 
he Laddie’s silence could now be 
elt. 

I was using Laddie Sr’s. gun, at 
his written request but my misses 
were awful, nevertheless. Along came 
a glorious young wood-drake. Ping! 
I centered him and he wavered. 
Ping ! I centered him again and down 
he splashed—dead. My wrathful 
young guide gave me a kindly word 
and I bucked up and we nfade the 
string five black and the one wood- 
drake before the sun set that night. 
You have ofter seen the title “My 
First Duck,” well! look at him coming 
up through the flags with his first 
bluebill in late September, but let me 
tell you how I got mine this year. 

We had been photographing the 
early scaup (the big bluebills in this 
case). I enclose a couple of the 
results. The swimming flock was 
many times within the fifty yard 
line and we snapped them a dozen 


got was of two birds, a male and a 
female that came swimming along 
the shore and obligingly stopped to 
drink right in frent of our inquisilive 
camera. But as to how I got that 
first bluebill this year. 

It was one of the hottest days in 
September, not a ripple showed on 
the oily surface of the lake. Even 
in under the basswood trees, the 
heat was most oppressive. We had 
sought the shade and were lolling 
like dogs in its meagre comfort, 
when ‘Splash!’ went something into 
the lake. I crept to the bushes and 
searched with the binoculars and 
there—a full hundred yards outside 
the outer rice bed sat a “‘little blue- 
bill” drake as stiff as though carved 
there. Satisfied, finally that all was 
well, it dived and brought up a celery 
sprout and swallowed it, again it 
went down and I timed it—thirty 
seconds—again, a bit longer this 
time. 

“Guess I can get it,’’ I whispered 
to Laddie Jr. The bird was two 
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hundred and fifty odd yards away 
(we have all this ground measured 
for results). 

“How?” he questioned. It did 
look a pretty slim chance to get it. 

“Come and see’ and I beckoned 
him down to the canoe which was 
hidden from the duck by the bushes. 
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scene our long canoe darted. Half way 


across I slid my paddle in and seized 
my gun. Laddie Jr. now redoubled 
his efforts—and still that unruffled, 
calm, unmarked glaring lake lay 
before us—then the surface seemed 
to split apart—up instantly lifted that 
small, fat body, out flew those 


OUR HUT IN SEPTEMBER, 1917 


We entered that canoe with never a 
sound, pushed her out, slid her along 
the shore by grasping the short 
rushes and waited hidden there until 
it dived. 

“Now” I ordered, and off we 
paddled across the first open place 
while I was counting twenty. 

“Down” 1 hissed, and both our 
heads sank below the gunwale and 
the canoe bow on to the duck forged 
silently ahead, the very scrawny; 
thin fringe of rice just disguising its 
knife-like bow and silent ripple. Out 
of the corner of one eye I saw the 
trim, beautifully marked _ drake 
emerge at about one hundred and 
twenty-five yards, swallow his mor- 
sel and dip under for more.. Twenty 
seconds this time took us into a bit 
of fairly good rice and we lay there 


and caught up with our breath. Up 
he came!—down he went! 

“Now! Hard! ” I yelled, and 
straight out into that calm _ hot 


pointed brown wings, in splashed 


~those two velvety grey feet and off 


sped our dinner. All this time it 
was within thirty yards, and, al- 
though I wanted to give it a long fair 
chance my heart was pounding so I 
could not have shot before. It was 
soon over, one tiny pressure on the 
trigger and the straight tailing shot 
fell before the spattering hail of 
number six, and the day’s shoot was 
over. 


We used our “‘hut’’—yes we have 
chosen that undignified name, you 
see ‘‘palace’ isso common place now- 
a-days, until November storms drove 
us home. We shot some _ ninety 
days, or wee parts of days. killed a 
little over a duck a day on the average 
and when on November twenty- 
fourth the good old lake finally sealed 
over, we had a few fat birds “hanging 
up, or “‘winter froze,’ as our good 
friend the Ojibway hunter says. 
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ROSJEAN Barleau came strid- 
(5. ing up the path from his landing 

-on the Big Bridle to find Pierre 
Ladue and Paul-Tourlon facing each 
other inthe moonlit space about half- 
way between the Barleau cabin and 
the murmurous stream that was 
slipping away through the early 
summer’s dusk to the Saguenay far to 
the southwest. 

“You may not have Marie,” Gros- 
jean had heard Pierre say. He knew 
what it meant. The jealous rivalry 
between the two good guides had 
broken out afresh. Each desired to 
wed Grosjean’s pretty, red-cheeked, 
black-haired, black-eyed daughter, 
who was the best little cook, seam- 
stress and best everything else of all 
the girls in the Brilé region. Belle 
of The Big Bralé she was, in the 
common speech of the people, which 
is apt to be correct, world without 
end. 

By authority of his standing as 
leader of guides thereabouts and as 
father of the girl, Grosjean shouldered 
in between blonde and slender Pierre 
and dark and stocky Paul. 

“You make of my filly a gossip’s 
ep plaything, | he stormed at them. 

‘Both of you are good guides, good 
men, good friends. In the name of 
blood, then, why not agree, one to 
wed the girl, if she will, the other to 
wed another and so be happy and 
satisfied! Two can not have her.” 

pel want no quarrel with Pierre, 
my friend,’ admitted Paul. 

“And I want no quarrel with Paul, 
my friend,” admitted the other. 

“I like you both,” said Grosjean. 
“If Paul is better with the paddle, 
Pierre is the better shot. [Each is as 
good as the other as a guide for the 
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fishers for trout;,each knows the tricks 
of the ounaniche, the native trout, 
the grayling. W ell, then, agree with 
me, friends of my heart. 

“Tt is now the beginning of June. 
I will give you till mid-month and the 
one who brings to me, fair caught with 
the fly, the largest speckled trout, 
shall have Marie. It is a bargain?’ 

He had his answer when the two 
men shook hands and went off down 
the path together, chatting and laugh- 
ing. The very drollery and fairness 
of the plan had captivated them. 
Nothing pleases your habitant so 
much as a chance to risk something 
in sportsmanlike fashien. If he risks 
so little, year by year, it is because he 
is poor and has it not to risk. 

In her little room over the cabin’s 
main room, Marie pounded her bal- 
sam bud pillow with her clenched 
rosy fist and stuffed a corner of its 
huck-toweling cover into her pretty 
mouth and chewed it with rage, 


driving her teeth into the tough 
fabric. i 
“Yes,’? she stormed to herself, 


“T am a prize in a fishing contest 
between two boobies who know not 
enough to press me for an answer, 
but must needs stand off like moon- 


calves, gazing solemnly on _ me, 
afraid to say the needed word. 
Bah!” 


From her tiny window up under the 
high-peaked eaves, she had heard, 
first with malicious pleasure the 
beginnings of the quarrel, then, with 
rising disgust, her father’s conclusion 
of it. 

But no sign of her anger was to be 
seen cn her pretty face as she tripped 
about the cabin early next morning, 
helping her mother with the day’s 
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new tasks that were ever old. As if 
by accident she stopped her father 
when he was about to go to the 
Brulé to repair a canoe, saying:— 

“Papa Grosjean, in the great pool 
below our landing I did see yesterday 
while down there for new winter- 
greens, a trout of a size truly mon- 
strous. Thrice did I see him break 
the water jumping for flies behind 
the huge rock at the foot of the pool.” 

Grosjean regarded her curiously, 
but she gave no sign of embarassment 
and turned to smile cheerfully at 
Langedoc Charleroi, who came whist- 
ing up the path with his axe on his 
shoulder. He was an earnest search- 
er for aromatic barks and berries and 
herbs in summer, a gatherer of 
spruce gum and a trapper and bark 
peeler in the winter. And along 
with that he fiddled for parties and 
weddings. His even white teeth 
showed between full red lips and his 
brown beard rippled as his face 
yielded into a smile in answer to hers. 

“T come, suppliant,’’ said Charleroi, 
gaily, “for a needleful of thread to 
sew the rip in my herb bag,” exhibit- 
ing a torn corner of it.” 

“Marie, regard,” ordered Grosjean, 
acknowledging the herb finder’s salute 
“for M. Charleroi the thread get.” 

“On the log’s end be comfortable,” 
said Marie, going nimbly toward the 
door;’and I will both the thread 
procure and sew the rent in your 
herb bag.”’ 

Half an hour later when Charleroi 
went down the path toward the Big 
Brulé, he saw Grosjean, seated in his 
big canoe, smoking his pipe, while 
he watched two men fishing the pool 
below. He knew them both. 

“How comes it, Grosjean,’ he 
asked, “that Paul and Pierre are so 
busy fishing near home, when they 
‘might be guiding the, monsieurs of 
much money from the Etats Unis?” 

“T saw them fishing together and 
told them that in this pool is a 
monster trout,” said Grosjean, calm- 
ly puffing away. “It pleases me 
them to regard.” 

Although Pierre and Paul did not 
tell of the contest, and Grosjean did 
not, either, while Marie was silent, so 
far as outsiders went, some one did 
for when Charleroi returned to his 
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bachelor home in the edge of Ste 
Stephen sur Brulé, somehow the 
rumor of the affair had gone with 
him and within two days more all 
the habitants knew of it and the 
monsieurs in for the trout fishing, as 
well. Great was the interest in it. 
But Father Aloysius wagged his head. 

Thrice that first day, as Grosjean 
watched and Paul and Pierre fished, 
did the great trout of the Brulé hurl 
himself up after flies. Having seen 
the huge one, each felt that it would 
be folly to go elsewhere for a larger, 
as, if the other caught that one, what 
certainty was there that he would not 
win with it? By tacit agreement the 
contest came down to an eifort to 
catch the one big fellow and let the 
result abide by that outcome. As 
long as the big trout remained in that 
pool, they two would remain there 
and fly fish for him. 


The days slipped along, tranquil, 
sweet. The jays, done with their 
nesting, quarrelled in the pines, the 
young crows vacuously called for 
food on nest-edges and the bird of 
good omen piped and piped: “Canada 
Sweet, sweet, Canada,’ from the 
thickets. | Hare-bells bloomed, chic- 
ory nodded its first shy blue stars in 
the clearings. And ever the river 
talked and murmured and the trout 
leaped. 

At dawn of the fifteenth Paul 
Tourlon, coming down the stream- 
side with his creel on his back, his 
fly rod all strung up, found Grosjean 
before him. For the past few days 
numbers of people had taken to 
watching the odd contest, from a 
discreet distance. The rival lovers 
knew that their secret was out and 
this made each only the more deter- 
mined. 

As Paul came up to Grosjean, 
seated by the canoe, the dawn-mists, 
wraithlike, were creeping over the 
pool. 

“Von cher Paul,’he greeted him 
with, ‘‘regard! It is not of a regularity, 
but as Marie wishes, I must yield 
this much to her. She, of herself, 
has made a fly that she says will 
catch the big trout as it resembles the 
flies she has noted he strikes for most 
often. You know well she has the 
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deft hand with the thread, the 
feather, the tinsel. Regard!” 
He laid on the canoe-end a dainty 
confection, made of a bit of gold 
tinsel, red silk, grouse feathers, all 
tied on a sturdy hook to a single 
strand of the best Spanish gut. 

His face glowing with pleasure, 
Paul picked up the fly and took oil 
the three he had already on in a 
single cast. He coiled the discarded 
flies about his hat-rim and tied the 
new fly te his new leader. 

“Marie must favor me, then,” he 
said. 

“That may be; but she asked that 
you keep this matter secret,’ said 
Grosjean, phlegmatically. 

Paul took up his station on the 
right side of the pool, in position so 
he could cast behind the big rock 
and began to fish. Happinsss warm- 
ed his heart. He felt the victory 
was his; surely that fly would be the 
lucky one. 

“Pierre, Langedoc Charleroi called 
to Laduc, as the iatter was coming 
down the left bank of the Brulé on 
that last morning, past where Charl- 
erol was digging for colt’s-foot by 
chance in Pierre’s very path, “attend! 
This is a secret, but Marie to me did 
give yesterday at eve when I was 
calling on Grosjean for the loan ‘of his 
whetstone, a most particular trout 
fly, which I to you now give. She 
tied it herself.” 

To Pierre Charleroi handed a fly 
exactly like that Marie had sent to 
Paul by Grosjean. Pierre soon had it 
tied onto his line and went down to 
take up his station across from his 
rival, happy as the other. 

The golden sun dispelled the mists. 
People came: here and there to loiter 
and watch the fishermen or stopped 
as they passed on their errands. 
Marie once graced the scene with her 
coquettish person, standing on a 
huge rock that overlooked the pool 
_ from the high bank. The birds sang, 
the insects hummed. Toward night 


the crowd there increased. Charleroi 


_ passing about five o’clock, called his 
greetings, waved his hand. Com- 
Ment and discussion on the outcome 
ran high as the knots of people 
watching, grew in size. Grosjean, 
swelling with paternal importance, 
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lorded it over all and sundry, and his 
wife kept to the cabin, remote, 
patient, as always. : 
It had been the custom for the big 
trout to jump at dusk or just before 
and although the two had_ fished 
faithfully, often discarding Marie’s 
special fly for others and as often 
returning to it, each had pinned hopes 
on that final angler’s hour between 
sunset and dark. Neither could see, 
across the big pool, what fly the other 
was using; neither knew that Marie 
had given the other a fine fly and good 
wishes. At the last, each used Marie’s 


y. 

Just as the sun bade farewell to 
the tree tops and a humming bee 
zooned by with a mighty slashing 
splash, the great trout of Big Brulé 
heaved himself up as a little cloud of 
flies flittering just back of the big 
rock. A buzz of comment went 
through the watching groups, all 
well back from the water. The 
great moment had come. It was 
then— or never! 

Together the rods of the rivals 
swept back and then forward. To- 
gether the flies settled into the swirl 
the big fellow had made in return- 
ing to the depths. Together the 
two were seen to make the deft, 
eager twist of the wrist that tells of 
an attempt to put home a _ hook’s 
barb securely. Together their lines 
straightened out and together their 
reels sang in opposing crescendo 
across the sounds made by the babbl- 
ing waters. Paul, in the ripples on 
his side of the Brulé, surged forward; 
Pierre, in deeper water on his side, 
stepped downstream. Their lines, 
equally taut, twanged like fiddle 
strings, their poles bent almost double. 

“IT have him!’’eried Paul. 

“He is mine,” exclaimed Pierre. 

Each fingered his lending net nery- 
ously between the rushes of the 
prize to which he was hooked. Then 
a new flurry claiming attention, 
each would thumb his reel or wing 
in on it gently, according as strain 
or slack on the line told each how to 
act. The equal skill of the two as 
fishermen never before had been 
displayed to such good purpose. 

Inch by inch they waded into the 
waters, inch by inch they took in 
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their lines. Eye to eye they defied 
each other when the opportunity 
presented itself to glare across the 
lessening stretch of racing foam. 

The climax came in midstream, 
when, with lines reeled in, poles 
giving and taking spasmodically, nets 
held ready, each searched the rapid 
depths for the flare of the fish—for 
the opportunity to net him. To- 
gether the nets entered the water, 
together they searched the mysteries 
of the glancing current and together 
came up, bearing in their tangled 
skeins the form of the mighty trout. 

“The lines are tangled, but the 
fish is on mine,” roared Pierre, brac- 
ing himself against the current. The 
people on the bank, hearing, cheered. 

“Non, iVon,’ insisted Paul, “‘the 
big trout, he is on my line. Regard, 
popplestick that you are!” 

A cheer from Paul’s partisans. 

“In whose net?” cried Grosjean, 
pompously. 

“In both; the nets aresoentangled,” 
cried the two rivals, tugging with the 
met-handles at the snarl of lines, 
leaders, net-fabric§, snoods, hooks, 
trout. 

The trout flopped, the two dropped 
their poles, which floated away, com- 
ing to a stop in the rapid current as 
they paid out all the line that was 
slack—very little. 

‘Yield,’ cried Paul, reaching with 
his free hand for the other’s throat. 
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“Yield, you,”’ insisted Pierre, reach- 
ing in his turn. They slipped, wen 
under, to come up, sputtering, buffet- 
ing each other a moment later, with- 
out the nets or trout. Poles and 
everything were speeding down 
stream. From the surface of the 
water near the pole butts came a 
flurry as the trout, in final effort, 
forced the nets to the surface and 
then he leaped, free and clean and was 
gone! 

‘*“Children,”’ called an authoritative 
voice from the bank, “cease this 
contention.” 

It was Father Aloysius, the good 
curé of Ste. Stephen sur Brulé, his 
hand raised in a gesture of admoni- 
tion. The fight ceased. 

“T cannot have such fights, such 
wounds by friends, in my parish and 
such gamblings for the hands of 
maidens as this fishing farce,’’the curé 
went on firmly, as the two soaked 
game cocks came from the stream; 
foolish, jaws drooping. “‘Calm your- 
selves, monsieurs, dry yourselves and 
come to the cabin of Grosjean this 
evening and you, -Grosjean, oaf, 
doltish lump, prepare for the glad- 
some event, to forward which your 
good wife has been laboring all the 
day while you have been watching 
these two contend unseemly for the 
hand of Marie, who has been by me 
married to Charleroi but an hour 
since, and bids all to the marriage 
feast, to-night.” 
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re we not all creatures ofhabit, 

menaswellasbirds? Andisit not 

a fact that men after their kind 
show no greater wisdom than do the 
feathered people after theirs? 

Take the migratory birds, for 
example. We all know birds migrate 
but how do they find their way? 
What wonderful instinct enables a 
duck to leave a little pond in the 
South or a swallow its nest in a clay 
bank, travel thousands of miles and 
after months of absence return to the 
same spot? 

While we know that birds migrate 
all of us do not know that the water 
fowl, certainly, and probably every 
other variety of the feathered people, 
have routes as direct and as well 
travelled as any trunk line railroad in 
America. 

From the Arctics down through 
Canada to the swamps of the South 
and the marches bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico, they have three well- 
defined routes—yes, four, counting 
the flight along the Pacific coast 
through Washington, Oregon and 
California. 

The first of the three is down the 
Mississippi- river taking in all the 
lakes, bottoms and marshes from 
Northern Canada to the delta at the 
mouth of the great river. The second 
several hundred miles further East is 
down the Great Lakes, then branch- 
ing off follows the Illinois river and 
its bottoms until it reaches the 
Mississippi where it joins Duck Route 
number one midway between Canada 
and the Gulf. Route number three 
is along the Atlantic coast, taking 
in Long Island Sound, pherabeake 
the 
marshes of the South Carolina Coast 
and so on to the Gulf. Some of the 
travellers have through tickets, others 
if the weather is mild and food 
abundant, stopping off at way sta- 
tions. 

One peculiarity of the spring and 
fall migrations is that always, year 
after year, the flightis along the same 
course, over the same points, the 
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same marshes, the same inlets, the 
same lakes, the same sloughs. First 
come the young birds, those poorly 
feathered, those the point of whose 
breast bone is gristle instead of being 
hard. How do these half-matured 
‘chicks’ not three months out of theegg, 
know? There are no guide posts along 
the aerial route. Why do they follow 
the exact course their seniors did 
a year before? 

No man who has been a gunner for 
many years can have failed to notice 
if he has often shot in the same 
locations, that during migratory time, 
there are -certain points and passes 
where shooting is always good; others 
where conditions appear favorable 
from which there is no shooting at all, 
which proves that knowing where 
to build one’s blind is equally im- 
portant with being a good shot. 

After the flight is done and the 
migrators have become feeders, of 
course there is a reason for the ducks 
using one location in preference to 
another, say a bed of wild celery, a 
growth of smartweed, a large acreage. 
of wild rice. A patch of duck wee@ 
gives answer to the question ‘‘why?’> 

There is no such reason for the 
migrators. Whether innorthern Can- 
ada, or California, or on the Gulf 
Coast, whether at New Madrid, Reel- 
foot or in the Kankakee and Calumet 
country and on through Wisconsin 
and Minnesota back to Canada, it is 
everywhere the same. Find a good 
location when the migration is on 
and you are safe in returning to it 
year after year. You can’t make 
the waterfowl vary from their usual 
course. They will persist in using 
the same flyways the present year 
that they did the last and which they 
probably have used since the very 
beginning when the ‘“‘ducks”’ were all 
lizard birds and the hunters wide- 
mouthed animals of a_ prehistoric 
age, so habit or instinct seems the 
answer to this other why? 

Now-a-days waterfowl have no food 
problems to face as they had forty 
years ago. No high cost of living to 
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solve; no “‘conserve everything’’ rule 
to follow, because in the wild places 
their feeding grounds have not 
decreased as rapidly as the ducks 
and the geese themselves. Even if 
their lakes have been drained, their 
marshes tiled and denuded of duck 
food, there is always many a cornfield 
along their route in which the crop 
has not been harvested, many a 
stubble rich in scattered grain, many 
a rice field where the migrators can 
stop and grow fat on their pickings. 

here was a time when these con- 
ditions did not prevail. In 1881 and 
1882, also possibly other years ot 
which I have no record, ducks arriv- 
ing from the South were like shadows. 
They were so poor in flesh that when 
shot, the wind would blow them 
away. There wasn’t enough to them 
to fall when shot, that is, like a plump, 
healthy duck should fall. The reason 
being that there were too many ducks, 
and too little food where they win- 
tered. On reaching a place of abun- 
dance they were loath to leave it but 
like mud hens would swim rather 
than fly and skulk in every little 
bunch of weeds. This made ‘“‘jump- 
ing” ducks with a light skiff and push 
pole better for awhile during those 
years than I ever saw it either before 
or since. It was really too good; the 
birds lay too close for shooting to be 
interesting. Even canvas-backs were 
little besides skin and bones, their 
average weight at first not more than 
two and a half pounds the pair 
as against five pounds, the weight 
required by market men for a pair 
of good birds and an extreme weight 
of nine pounds for two that I once 
killed out of the same flock. 

Now comes another “why?” which 
is, why do birds migrate? Why 
cannot they find a zone not too 
hot in summer nor yet too cold in 
winter, where they are content to 
stay? 

The answer, ‘inherited instinct,” 
looks easy but when did those from 
whom they inherited the instinct, 
get the habit? What caused the 
first migration? Why was it contin- 
ueduntil habit became instinct and 
the instinct grew strong enough to 
come down the ladder of time until 
itreached the birds of to-day? 
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In the first place those who shoul 
know say that during the ear 
ages of this world of ours, the climate 
at the poles was temperate, and that 
it was cold, perhaps frigid, at the 
equator. This made the Arctic re- 
gions with the summer one long day a 
desirable place of abode for every 
species of wild life. A warm sun 
ripened large quantities of berries 
besides developing other foods on 
which both land and water birds grew 
fat. Winged insects, flies, bugs, 
beetles and worms were very plent- 
ful. Everything a hungry bird need- 
ed for itself or its young was there. 

This was during an area when 
there - was nothingin the way of 
civilization to interfere with wild 
life; no man with his gun or his plow 
to bother. The birds could choose 
their habitat in whatever location 
suited their pleasure and their choice 
was the far North which they left 
only when the darkness of winter 
drove them away. 

As the young world slowly became 
old all things changed. It grew 
warmer at the equator, colder at the 
poles. In the Arctics rain turned 
to snow, storms became more fre- 
quent and the birds that had wings to 
take them away did not remain to 
perish as did some of the mammals 
but seeking warmth and _ sunlight 
in the Southland, shifted their hab- 
itat, only returning to their former 
home during its three months of 
summer. i 

An abundant supply of food was 
still there. The long day, yet re- 
mained. These were the attractions 
that caused the yearly trips, thatform- 
ed the migrating habit of those birds 
of the earth’s early history, the ones 
from whom the instinct wasinherited. 

Now, sometime during the latter 
part of May, a warm wind melts 
the snow south of the Arctic circle 
often at the rate of several miles 
in an hour. The blanket of white 
which for eight months has covered 
the land, has kept the berries, the 
mosses, and other food for the birds 
in cold storage as perfectly as man 
could have done. The cold has not 
been destructive as might beexpected 
in the far North but the earth has 
been kept at about the tempe 
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of the snow itself, very little below 
freezing. 

The melting of the snow and the 
uncovering of the food supply found 
- the birds ready and waiting, the edge 
_ of the snow belt crowded withfeath- 
ered visitors one and all eager to 
sample the cold storage food which 
Mother Nature had’ kept for them 
with so much care. 

When the final break up comes, 
about the last of May, depending 
much upon the weather and more 
upon the latitude, the rush of birds is 
bewildering. Their number is so 
great that every piece of open water 
every patch of bare ground swarms 
with them. Flocks of strangers ar- 
rive early. There are swans, geese 
ducks and grebes, which are the 
early birds and finally plovers and 
snipes. These the last to reach the 
Arctics are also the last to start on 
their migration. 

Plover are swift fliers but unlike 
the waterfowl, in no hurry to com- 
plete their journey taking almost two 
months for the trip and reaching the 
Arctics about the middle of June. By 
the time they get there the entire 
country is as gay with flowers as a 
rich man’s garden. Little do the 
migrating millions care for the beauty 
of the blossoms, however. Food and 
a spot to build their nests form the 
only attractions for them. 

Winged insects, particularly mos- 
quitoes, have been there since the 
south wind commenced to melt the 
snow and the ground, to show bare, 
and the mosquitoes perhaps even 
more than the nightless summer or 
anything else form the real answer 
to the question how did the birds 
in the early ages acquire the migrat- 
ing habit. 

On the salt marshes of Louisiana 
and Texas, mosquitoes seem as bad 
as it is possible for them to be. I 
have seen cattle they have killed and 
know a man would be unable to 
live through a night exposed to their 
attacks without the protection of 
some sort of defensive armor, but 
those who have braved these pests 
in the tundra of the Arctics say the 
mosquitoes of the gulf marshes are 
tame and gentle, a scattered few, as 
compared with those of the tar 
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North which remain in action, until 
winter says “go.” They have their 
uses, however, for after the food 
supply in nature’s cold storage ware- 
house is exhausted, they furnish food 
for a billion mouths. There is no 
bird so large and none so small but 
that it wants its share and fights to 
get it. 

When it is considered that the 
birds sometimes work twenty-four 
hours a day, rarely less than twenty, 
catching these insects for themselves 
or their nestlings without causing any 
perceptible decrease in the visible 
supply and keep up the catching for 
several months, a little idea can be 
had of the unlimited food mos-- 
quitoes supply to the northland’s feath- 
ered visitors which makes it certain 
that the well stocked larder of the 
Arctics holds the birds of the present 
to their instinct of migration and also 
prevents them from backsliding and 
forgetting the teachings of their fore- 
bears of the long ago. 

The feathered visitors are not alone 
in liking mosquitoes. Fish do also. 
Minnows, sticklebacks and _ other 
small varieties feed greedily upon the 
larvae and also upon the matured 
insects when able to catch them. 


When summer is over and dark 
clouds laden with the breath of 
winter come from the pole, then birds 
say goodbye to their plentiful food 
supply. No inherited instinct is need- 
ed to tell them it is time to go. The 
“trunk lines’ get busy. The air is 
full of migrators, flying ahead of a 
storm. 

Many an old time gunner has 
expressed wonder at the efficiency of 
the weather bureau of the waterfowl,”’ 
how they are able to foretell a cold 
storm in the fall and leave ahead of 
it. They foretell nothing. They 
are swifter than the wind, that is all. 
They start as a storm gathers and 
outfly it. The speed of migrating 
ducks and geese averages over eighty 
miles an hour under ordinary con- 
ditions while a storm moving at half 
that speed, is considerable of a gale, 
and this swiftness of flight is the 
foundation for the reports of the 
wonderful weather bureau of the 
waterfowl, but even then all of us 
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who have spent vears studying bird 
ways and bird habits, know the truth 
of my opening statement that “‘men- 
after their kind show no _ greater 
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wisdom than do the feathered peop! 
after theirs’ and some cuestion 
whether they show as much, for the 
children of the wild are very wise. 


GEORGE R. BOLTON 


fF VERYTHING is lovely and 
Fite goose hangs high”’ is an old 
saying with a twist to it as many 
such sayings have. It should read as 
worded in the title of this article. 
Everything is lovely and the goose 
honks high. There used to be an 
idea that when the wild goose flew 
high and, of course, honked at that 
same height, that the weather would 
be fine and things generally would be 
better. But so many people did not 
know what “honk’? meant that the 
popular form of the saying became 
‘the goose hangs high.”’ Honk is not 
a common word though it is a very 
expressive one for the purpose. Bar- 
num tells of hearing that a man in 
Nova Scotia had a “natural honk” 
and could make much money out of 
it. Figuring that if the farmer could 
make well out of such a natural 
wonder in that country place it would 
be a valuable addition to his circus 
Barnum says he wrote and offered to 
buy it, and found that the man had 
the ability to honk like a goose and 
thus draw large flocks down to his 
gun. 

It may be news to many game 
hunters, but there was a time when 
the wild geese flights in the eastern 
provinces of Canada were as large as 


those of any part of the continent 
except the prairie centres where they 
once flew in millions and still are to 
be found in thousands at least. I 
am not an old man (I never expect to 
be; yet I can remember when we 
would stand and hear the honk and 
even the whir of huge flocks of wild 
geese flying over my village home in 
the Ottawa valley. Old timers told 
us youngsters of shooting them with 
rifle and even with shotgun for it 
seems that in the days when settlers 
came first into that part of Canada 
the wild geese used to rest in their 
flight on the little wheat fields there; 
my father told me that whole crops 
had been wiped out by them. Now 
I doubt if the lads in that old village 
ever stop in their play on the green 
during these fall seasons to listen to 
the wild geese passing over. Like the 
passenger pigeon which I can re- 
member to have seen darkening the 
sky for considerable time in its 
migration, the wild goose has vanish- 
ed from those eastern haunts, if not 
completely at least so far as its old 
huge flights are concerned. Yet the 
wild goose does not easily pass into 
the company of the dodo and other 
extinct species that man has wiped 
out; even in the bogs of Ireland the 
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“‘harnaczee goose” is still known and 
the honk of its flight is still heard by 
the Irish lads who play bare footed 
on the sward of the green isle. 

‘Twould be pity indeed for the wild 
goose to be wiped out. As said our 
garrulous old friend Izaak Walton, 
the first man to write of the topics of 
outdoors, speaking of the strawberry 
“Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry; but just as doubtless 
God never did’. Doubtless God 
could have made better meat than 
the flesh of the wild goose; but just 
as doubtless God never did. It is not 
for the jaded appetite of the caviare 
fed; its rich, deep taste is too strong 
for the man whose exercise consists 
of rolling his own cigarettes; but the 
red blooded man scents the wild 
goose roast from afar and knows that 
he has at last got up against the real 
thing in a game dinner. Once I got 
lost near the big Douglas marsh east 
of Brandon somewhere near where 
Camp Hughes is now situated. I 
wandered over the prairie with a 
broncho and a buckboard, getting no 
dinner, till just at dusk, half frozen 
and starved, I saw a light in a shack 
ahead. A big, bearded, Englishman 
opened the door and, Oh joy! the 
smell, aroma, or whatever title will 
express it! It was roast goose, nothing 
else can smell like it. 

“Come in” said the copy of King 
Edward who peered out the door. 
“Put away your horse and come right 
in at once; the goose is most done and 
Tm just a-takin’ it up. I’m dam 
glad to see you for I thought I’d have 
to eat it alone. There’s lots for two 
and some over.” 

The record for unharnessing a 
horse and putting it away for the 
night is still held by me since that 
night. Soon we sat opposite each 
other with a measure of meat before 
us that would shock our Aunt Hannah 
if he had been food controller those 
days and had seen any but a profiteer 
with such a meal. I remarked on the 
excellent stuffing—I use that word 
advisedly as political speakers say; 
stuffing is the right word for the so- 
called ‘“‘dressing”’ of a goose, both 
before it is eaten and after. Dickens 
so wrote it and he knew. There was 
a time when food was “‘fude’’ now it is 
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“fud’? and it tastes like it; and 
dressing has lost this taste of stuffing 
The old man who cooked the goose 
that night had savored the stuffing 
with wild thyme and wild sage 
picked on the prairie (tons of the best 
of both go to waste every year; no 
charge for the suggestion as to food 
conservation; we are being charged 
enough just now for being told that 
nothing can be done;. I have par- 
taken (blast the word) of many 
a banquet since for which the charge 
per plate would be more than I will 
get for this article; but never have I 
sat at meat to a meal like that one on 
the banks of Douglas marsh many 
years ago. We had meat and we 
could eat—so let the Lord be thanket, 
as Burns says. And since we are 
talking of expressions—why do people 
say “Your goose is cooked” with the 
meaning it has? Is it a reference to 
the fact that God made meat and the 
devil sent cooks, and one of the latter 
spoiled a wild goose in the cooking 
The eating of the goose is good; but 
what will we say, brethren, of the 
hunting? “We get after the goose at 
the season when the tang of fall is 
strong enough to drive the molly- 
coddle to the tea room and to fetch 
out the man who knows the taste 
of outdoors when the cheeks tingle 
and the wind is “‘snell but not un- 
friendly’ as lan McLaren says. When 
the geese honk high over the city, 
and even circle round its lights with 
wild screams as they do at Winnipeg 
sometimes, the cave-dweller in the 
apartment block that seems modelled 
after the home of his ancestors, feels 
the wild blood stir. Coming home 
some night and feeling the fall ai 
touch his cheek with remembrance 
at nightfall he hears the wild honk 
overnead and perhaps sees through 
the gathering gloom the wedge of 
beauties piercing the sky in their 
flight southward. And memory 
brings back the stubble at dawn or 
the brush beside the lake at evening— 
but what’s the use? If Smith wasn’t 
such an abject ass, and Miss Brown 
had any more brains than a hen you 
could leave the office to them for a 
week and go to Scott, or Whitewater, 
or Cut Knife, or a dozen places where 
the goose still honks high—and low. 
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Coming home thus one night I 
opened the door of my house to be 
sreeted by none other than Dan 
MelIntyre; and all that hunting the 
goose can mean was to the fore at 
once. Dan lived where the flocks 
still light in hundreds on the stubble; 
he had come in tc sell a few thousand 
dollars worth of cattle (about twenty 
head in all I think), and to take me 
bodily out to his ranch for a hunt. 
There was no arguing the matter; 
She had settled all the details with 
Dan and even packed my duds. By 
getting Smith on the phone the office 
details were soon arranged and Miss 
Brown agreed to take over any extras 
for the time I would be away, both 
hoping I’d have a good time. An 
able man that Smith and few as 
clever stenogs as Miss Brown are to 
be found. 


It was dusk when we reached Dan’s 
shack. Jim Dcuglas had come over 
and got a bachelor supper and after 
that Tom Sheriff came in. We had 
a braw night. 


There are many ways of hunting 
the wild goose, but you are often 
limited to the one that suits the 
locality where you are to hunt. On 
Dan’s ranch we would try the good 
old way of getting out at dawn into 
a blind on a slope in the stubble-field 
where the geese were found to light 
practically every morning. Dan had 
already got the blind up and had 
noted with satisfaction that the geese 
at first a little afraid of the thing, had 
come freely near it for a day or so 
past. We would have a crack at 
them at dawn the next morning. 


This is only one way to get after 
them however. In the olden days out 
on the great prairie north of Moose 
Jaw I have seen geese light on the 
fields and prairie in flocks so large 
that they covered more land than a 
whole section and when they rose the 
noise would be like a thunderclap. 
I used to go to fire up the threshing 
engine at dawn and the honking of 
the geese at that hour would be almost 
deafening. One can hardly believe 
that so many millions ot them existed 
at that time. I have seen the Indians 
pursue a curious and exciting method 
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of getting after them. An eng 
would take his pony and loaf around 
near the flock hanging on the side 
away from the geese, till the birds 
would be used to the look of the 
horse there and would not be so wary. 
The old long necked gander who is 
always on the watch (when he eats is 
a wonder to me) would cease to cry 
the warning tone and the Indian 
would creep nearer. Then when he 
was near enough, he would suddenly 
charge straight towards the geese 
and as soon as he got within range 
begin to fire upon the flock. As geese 
rise slowly at first he would get 
several shots at close range before 
they got away. Thinking of these 
grand old days of sport and anticipa- 
ting the morn I fell asleep that night 
in Dan’s shack. 

We were within easy reach of the 
flock; feeding quietly thousands in 
number; only an occasional feeder’s 
note, no warning cry. How I wished 
I had an Indian pony so I could try 
a dash upon them! I felt sure I could 
rush them and get at least three be- 
fore they rose. They were so near 
that I could not ‘help thinking that a 
rush on foot would be effective; just 
to run out straight at them and fire 


as they rose and pump at least two 


more shots into the flock before they 
got out of range. Before I realized 
it I was rushing straight towards 
them; with a cry and roar of wings 
they rose and to my surprise I found 
I was rising with them. All I had to 
do was to lift my knees up under my 
chin and spread out my hands at my 
sides and wave them a little, and I 
could sail like the wind as fast as any 
of the geese. Strange that I had never 
noticed this before; it was so easy. 
I’d just pull up my knees like that 
and sail down to the office some 
morning; wouldn’t Smith be sur- 
prised when I floated into the room! 
I was now flying right with the flock 
and the goose on my left scraped me 
with the sharp point of his wing. I 
turned to remonstrate with him for 
this unfriendly act, when to my sur- 
prise I saw that the creature was none 
other than Smith himself, and to my 
horror I noticed that he had two 
decks like an airplane and on one was 
the words ‘Made in Germany’. 
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é though I had heard Smith say 
iiss Brown that if she was not 
to him he would fly away with 
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the wild geese to the land where they 
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“You are certainly the hardest man 
to waken I ever saw,” said Dan. “I 
gave you a punch in the side as I got 
up, then pulled off all the clothes and 


“THEN WHEN HE WAS NEAR ENOUGH HE WOULD SUDDENLY CHARGE 
STRAIGHT TOWARD THE GEESE. 


travel tail first, I had never betore 
noted that his centre initial was 
““F”’_for Frederic, no doubt. Before 
I had'time to take action we flew into 
a cloud that was fearfully cold and 
when wé emerged, the hound had run 
out a machine gun and opened fire 
fe me wounding me in both feet 
and— 


at last had to drag you out by the 
feet. 

The shack was as cold as Green- 
land, and the little lamp made it look 
darker instead of light. I shivered 
and wondered what insane idea ever 
came into my head to come away out 
here and freeze myself at this un- 
earthly,, hour!,; But I got into my 
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clothes somehow and over to the table 
where Dan had laid out some break- 
fast; hot strong coffee, some fried 
potatoes and the end of last night’s 
bacon heated up—in town I could not 
have looked at more than a piece of 
toast and a spoonful of marmalade. 
I pulled on a sweater and followed 
Dan out into the dark; the sky was 
clearing with morning light in the 
east, and we hurried across to the 
blind. Camouflage is a new term 
born of war but an old process in 
hunting geese; Dan had made a 
trench and covered it with boughs 
so one could hide easily if not com- 
fortably and the blind would look 
like the usual clumps of willow scrub 
that covered the prairie around here 
and there. 


We were no more than settled 
when we heard the honk, and in the 
dim light there passed above us about 
twenty big fellows flying low and out 
of wedge shape; they were looking 
around before lighting. While we 
watched them there came a business- 
like honking from the south and low 
over the brush at the end of the field 
came a good flock dropping as_ they 
came. 


“Here they come”’ whispered Dan, 
getting in shape for a shot. “Let 
them light and then you shoot to the 
right and I to the left, as we sit. 
Wait till I signal.” 


They came right up to the decoys 
that Dan had put out, and lit with 
quite a bustling noise on the side of 
the little hill on which we were 
hidden, some were not over forty 
yards away, and there were at least 
fifty geese, all big grev fellows, not 
wavies. 


And now I felt some of what the 
lads at the frint must feel at times, 
for my syverior officer calmly chewed 
his sum and waited. I nudged his 
arm and got a nudge back that 
neariy paralyzed mv shoulder. Noth- 
ing doing. Then I noticed that they 
were coming nearer; soon I itched to 
shoot; I could see chances to get two 
necks in a line with as deadly effect 
as ever warmed the heart of a pot 
hunter. But still he waited, chewing 
nis gum a little faster. 
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They were now all around the 
coys and _ still edging towards us, 
when I all at once thought of my — 
dream of the night before. In spite 
of my best endeavor (the humorous 
always has the strongest’ appeal to 
me) I felt an over-powering desire 
to snicker. I remember when I was 
a lad being well whaled for laughing 
out at a funeral when the preacher - 
pulled out a baby’s bib instead of a 
handkerchief to wipe his eyes at an 
impressive moment. I have con- 
trolled my risibilities better ever 
since, but at this critical juncture, 
dear friends, I suddenly thought of 
the look of Smith flying alongside me 
at a height of about a mile and pre- 
paring to open fire on me from his 
lower deck and the snicker came 
through my nose, sounding a little 
like a sneeze, which was all that 
saved my life, I suppose. 

There was a deafening roar at my 
left ear and another following it; 
Dan had fired. I woke from my daze 
in time to aim wildly at the rising 
flock and fire my right barrel, and 
then took a fairish good aim with the 
left as the geese got under way. Just 
as my last barrel belched its blaze, 
Dan snapped up his gun for the 
second relay and by the time he got 
the last of his four shots I had re- 
filled from my belt and shot almost 
along with him. There was one more 
barrel, the choke bored left, and 
though the flock was away to the 
right, fully one hundred yards, I 
took a close aim and fired. To my 
delight one dropped with a squawk 
beside the edge of a bluff; that was 
the goose I had for my own cele- 
bration at home later; he had a fair 
chance and I had to use more than 
camouflage to get him. 

The moment we had fired Dan 
dropped his gun and grabbed a stick 
lying handy by—placed there for the 
purpose by the tactician who never 
forgot a-point that might arise—and 
ran out towards where the geese had 
fallen. I put in two cartridges and 
followed. Five geese lay flat, one 
was struggling and Dan put it out of 
misery. A squawk from the serub 
pointed out one making away with a 
broken wing and I knocked it over 
with a shot as it ran. 
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ONG, brawny Bill McLaughlin 
pushed his way through the 
alders at the edge of the trout 

stream. A baker’s dozen of speckled 
beauties dangled from an_ alder 
stringer which he carried in one 
hand while with the other he parted 
the tangle of alders and also carried 
a natural growth fishing pole. At 
the side of the wood road the man 
stopped and with a few sharp strokes 
of his pocket knife severed the end 
of the pole, around which the linen 
line was wound. The piece of line 
wrapped wood fell to the ground and 
as the fisherman stooped to pick it 
up a slight rustle in the underbrush 
attracted his attention. Woodsman 
‘that he was he ‘froze’ instantly, 
and was rewarded five minutes later 
by the appearance of a black: duck 
and a brood of youngsters, who 
waddled carefully out into the open. 
They started up the trail directly 
toward the man, fifty feet perhaps 
they advanced, the old duck leading 
and eleven youngsters stretched out 
in single file behind. Perhaps it was 
a back draught through the trees as 
the light breeze was drawing from 
the birds to the man. At any rate 
the old duck stopped. The whole 
procession stopped, and then what 


a scattering. The old duck, which 


_ had two seconds before been sturdily 
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leading her little brood, suddenly 
to all appearances, became affected 
with a broken wing and sundry other 
ailments. She sprawled and flopped 
almost directly in front of the fisher- 
man who now that he was.discovered 
made a move as if to pursue the 
apparently wounded bird.» One 
wing trailing on the ground, her body 
almost dragging she strove to lead 
the intruder away from those pre- 
cious ducklings further down the 
trail. A few minutes’ chase to see 
how near he could come to the 
anxious mother and he suddenly 
retraced his steps. Gathering up 
his discarded string of trout and his 
line he carefully crawled under the 
low branches of a large cedar. Five, 
ten minutes passed, and then with 
a rush of wings the old duck suddenly 
appeared. Alighting in the wood 
road she stood, neck stretched to 
its full length, watching carefully 
in all directions. A few moments 
of this and then with a few low 
calls the whole brood suddenly came 
to life. From bush, and fern, and 
fallen logs they appeared and with 
nervous little quackings stole off 
again through the brush in the 
direction from which they had come. 

“Eleven perfectly good_ black 
ducks if the foxes don’t get ’em” 
grinned the watcher to himself An’ 
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they’re headin’ for the mill pond. 
Guess Pil know where to find a 
couple o’ good young | birds when 
the fall shootin’ comes.’ 

And now the fall shooting season 
had come. The young birds were 
as strong of wing now as their elders 
and through some kindness of the 
gods the whole eleven youngsters 
had arrived at maturity. Four 
drakes and seven ducks there were, 
a flock of thirteen when the old 
birds were with them. Quite a few 
of the young gunners from the vil- 
lage had marked the long line of 
ducks dip into the woods somewhere 
up near the old mill pond, but the 
locating of them after they had ar- 
rived was a well nigh impossible 
undertaking as the underbrush made 
movement without detection almost 
an impossibility. On the other 
hand ‘laying’ for them was almost 
as difficult owing to the fact that 
the gunner never knew where they 
would drop in. The pond was only 
one of a succession of long pools 
lying at the edge of a quite sizeable 
swamp. As a result, the ducks had 
all the advantage of location. 

Guns were banging at sunrise and 
sunset, but there seemed to be no 
shooter on the job that was smart 
enough to outwit the shrewd old 
leader of this particular flock. 

The moonlight nights came. 
Moonlight and black ducks! What 
does that mean to you, Mr. Gunner? 
Ever been there? Oh yes, the law 
forbids the shooting of wild fowl 
after sunset now-a-days,—a good 
law, and a wise 9ne—but in the old 
days of the muzzle loader when game 
was plentiful it was quite some 
experience to ‘lay for black ducks’ 
on moonlight nights. Some of the 
shots one would get were ‘against 
the sky’ as the fowl were scarcely 
distinguishable against trees or rocky 
cliffs along shore at night, but against 
the moonlit sky it was another story 
and if you were a good wing shot you 
could generally succeed in getting 
en:ugh for the table at any rate. 

Billy McLaughlin sat in the corner 
grocery quietly listening to the 
young Nimrod’s accounts of the 
shrewd cld leader of the black ducks. 
After two or three evenings of this 
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Mac had an idea. There wa Ne 
place—almost in the centre of the 
swamp that had never been mention- 
ed, and the nights were almost perfect 
in their moonlight loveliness. 

Seven p. m. of the following day 
saw the quiet of the swamp disturbed 
by two gunners noisily crashing 
through the underbrush a few hun- 
dred yards in from the edge of the 
swamp. They were hopelessly late 
and also too noisy. Away over in 
the centre of the tangle of brush and 
water, and mud was a bit of an isle. 
A fallen tree made a natural foot-. 
bridge to this and had you looked 
closely through the thicket at the 
end of this piece of fallen timber you 
would have made out the outlines 
of what appeared to be a man, but 
so still did he sit that not even the 
inquisitive red squirrel that ran along 
the tree trunk suspected he was 
within, one hundred miles of the man 
animal crouched a few feet beyond. 

half hour passed. The sun 
dropped behind the trees, a muskrat 
swam across the little creek to the 
left, climbed out on the bank, and 
after a few seconds spent in arrang- 
ing his table proceeded to break the 
hinge on the large fresh water clam 
he had dragged out, and after clean- 
ing out the shell he slipped back into 
the water. The watcher across the 
creek could not distinguish one object 
from another now. Below the line 
of the treetops everything merged 
into an indistinct blur of blacks and 
greys. } 
Suddenly came the whistle of 
wings. The figure in the brush be- . 
came rigid. Raising his eyes, but 
not his head, he caught the gleam of 
white underneath the dusky wings 
as the flock circled in. He had 
guessed right, the pool in front of 
him was the place. 

The long barrels of the old muzzle 
loading fowling piece showed for 
the fraction of a minute above the 
lower bushes. The leader of the 
flock saw and understood, and with 
a warning call he swerved upward in 
his flight, but it was too late. The 
gunner, guessing rightly that the 
big black bird silhouetted against 
the sky was the drake, lined the 
leader and two others as quickly 
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and as well as he could as the flock 

bunched slightly, and let drive. 
There was a flash, and roar as the 
black powder exploded. One duck 
struck the water dead, another, a 
young drake, came down and swam 
in a half circle and he too lay still, 
the third, the big leader, hit the 
water in a fluttering heap. He had 


lost control of one of his wings, but 
His head was clear, 


that was all. 


“THERE WERE SPOTS A FOOT SQUARE 
WHERE THE SHOT DID NOT PATTERN.” 


and the broken tip of his wing in the 
excitement of the moment was scarce- 
ly felt by him. He had not much 
more than reached the water when 
he went under. Did anyone ever 
tell you a black duck was not a diving 
fowl? It was a good long deep dive 
too, no mere spattering of the water, 
and when he rose to the surface his 
bill alone was above water, and he 
swam straight away toward a mass 
of reeds and mud on the farther 
side of the creek. The gunner foiled 
in his attempt to use his second bar- 
rel, when the flock passed in against 
the shadows of the dark timber, 
watched eagerly to see the effect of 
his first shot. He saw the three 
ducks fall and noted the one dive, 
and as the little spaniel retrieved the 
first fowl he saw the long ripple left 
by the drake’s bill as he swam for 
cover. Steadily he followed sighting 
his gun where he knew the body to 
be, expecting to see the fowl rise to 
the surface at any minute, but in 
this he was disappointed, and finally 
fired, in the vain hope of a stray shot 
striking the head, which he knew to 
be but half an inch under water. 
' The distance was too great, the 
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smooth bore pattern scattered so 
much at that distance that in places 
there were spots a foot square where 
the shot did not pattern. 

When the half spent charge of 
shot spattered about his head the 
wounded fowl promptly dived again, 
but he was so close in to the reeds 
now that his feet soon touched bot- 
tom and slowly, cautiously, he drew 
his half drowned body out into the 
shelter of the shadows and darkness. 

For perhaps two hours, he lay 
perfectly quiet, his wing pained him 
a bit now, but that was nothing 
compared to his dread of the mink 
he knew prowled about this partic- 
ular water course, and then there was 
the giant pike that he had seen cap- 
ture the wounded duck the summer 
before. He remembered how he had 
watched the struggles of the unfor- 
tunate bird and finally in panicky 
flight how the flock had left the place 
for a safer feeding ground on the 
lake, but now, he could not fly. 

It might have been just a darker 
shadow among the other shadows 
that drifted out a few feet from the 
reeds, so slowly did it move, and 
then slowly, very slowly, the drake 
began propelling himself forward and 
when he had gone a few hundred feet 
he threw caution aside and swam 
boldly out into the moonlight. It 
was a long two miles from the pond 
in the swamp by way of the little 
stream to the outlet into the big 


“WHAT HE SAW NEARLY 
INTO A PANIC OF FRIGHT.” 


THREW HIM 


~ rock, 
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lake, but before the moon had drop- 
ped out of sight in the west, the 
drake pulled himself out among the 
rocks almost at the lake shore. Here 
in this place he dressed his *vounded 
wing as best he could and slept fit- 
fully until daybreak. 

The first crimson beams of light 
in the east saw him moving care- 
fully down towards the water’s edge. 
His disabled wing made him more 
alert than usual, his senses more 
keen, and—a pebble rattled noisily 
on the beach the other side of a large 
Stopping dead in his tracks 
he stretched his long neck above the 
rock and looked down. What he 
saw nearly threw him into a panic 
of fright. Perhaps two yards away 
with a large trout lying between 
them were two mink, the one that 
had just emerged from the water 
was nosing the air suspiciously, She 
had evidently winded the duck but 
fortunately his head was turned 
away. That was enough, with a 
rush the wounded bird made for the 
water on his side of the boulder, 
and although the mink leaped swiftly 
to a vantage point from where he 
could see to the other side of the 
rock pile, it was too late. The 
duck was ten feet out from shore 
and headed straight out toward mid- 
lake. He swam all day, resting at 
intervals, and at nightfall drifted 
into a little cove on the leeside of 
an island, perhaps two hundred yards 
long, by fifty wide. A long sand bar 
ran out on either side of the cove. 
Wild rice grew in abundance along 
shore. A spring that seldom froze 
even in the coldest weather bubbled 
up from the bottom at the head of 
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this cove. Ashore there was shelter 
a-plenty, as he and the flock had 
proved many a time before when he 
was its leader. The place had never ~ 
been visited by a mink and very 
seldom by a man animal. He ate, 
and slept, and thrived, and was 
visited by the flock, when they came 
for safety’s sake to this out of the 
way place. Occasionally he would - 
try his wings when they left but 
would invariably drop out after a few 
hundred yards, alight in the lake, 
and swim back to the shelter. How- 
ever, these trial flights became longer 
and longer, and finally he took to 
trying short flights on his own ac- 
count, and then one day in the late 
fall a bunch of black ducks rested 
for a few hours on the island pre- 
paratory to their trip south. He 
joined them, and when the flock left 
he vanished with them. Away down 
on the sea coast that winter, when 
the flocks silently dropped in for 
fresh water at the brook that ran 
out over the tide flats, they had no 
sentinel more alert than our friend 
the drake. He, had had experience. 
He, it was that always alighted 
farthest away from any possible cover 
for a gunner, and twice that winter as 
he circled about in the air before 
alighting -he discovered ambushed 
gunners and kept the flock out of 
danger. Moonlight and black ducks! 
Does it bring back any memories to 
you old time gunners? And, say, 
how many ducks have you ever shot 
out of a flock in your time that have 
been nicked before? Ever find them 


in good shape (physically speaking) 
and still carrying around a bit of 
lead? 


Mountains in 
tha Rain 


The illustrations show 
Scenes amongst the Cana- 
dian Pacific Rockies. 


HERE’S no use saying it never rains 

in the Canadian Rockies. You couldn’t 

have such wealth of great timber if there 
wasn’t plenty of moisture. The tourist who 
comes to the mountains with no alternatives 
but a parasol to keep off the sun and a pack 
of cards to keep off the blues, is unprepared 
for the best part of his holiday. 

I'd had good weather all through the 
Rockies—one glorious shouting sunshiny day 
after the other. Then, half way between 
Field and Glacier, somebody tipped over the 
rain barrel and when we reached Rogers Pass 
the combined tourist soul was a mighty sponge 
of woefulness. 


In the pouring rain we got off at Glacier, 
did a swift dash for the hotel and stood around 
in mentally-dripping and mournful groups 
gazing at the big log fires. 


“Do you ever rent raincoats?” I asked the 
charming white-haired hostess. “I don’t see 
why I should stay in and play patience, with 
all that waiting for me,”’ and I waved a vague 
arm in the direction of Mount Sir Donald, 
who was probably chuckling or dancing or 
doing sacrifice behind the curtain of his seven 
cloud veils. 


” 


“Certainly,” I was told, “you can get a 
raincoat in the curio tent.” 
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In the curio tent they gave me a big black 
light rubber coverall and a rakish hat to 
match. I had thick shoes anyway—and that 
was all I needed to complete my costume. An 
umbrella would have spoiled the whole party. 
There’s something fascinating in starting out 
to follow a trail that you’ve never seen before. 
It’s like reading a serial story. But in the case 
of the path to the Great Glacier you see the 
last chapter first—chunks of blue sky with 
white clouds whipped in, frozen stiff and 
tumbling over the top of the world. That’s 
the Illecillewaet, 9000 feet at the skyline, 
obligingly pushing its huge head down into 
the valley so that the tourist~has only two 
short miles. to go to be able to climb up and 
pat this prehistoric monster of the Glacial 
Period that purrs so tamely in the very 
backyard of the hotel. 

Notice the strange white mud underfoot— 
ground rock brought down doubtless by old 
Illecillewaet himself in the days of his youth, 
when he filled the whole valley. Draw in 
lungfuls of the aromatic breath of millions of 
trees, yielding up their spices to the mist. 
The forest never smells like this on a dry day— 
wet cut wood of the bridges; giant firs, cedars, 
spruces; crumbling white rocks; the tossed 
glacial river; every fern and star-eyed flower. 
They all fairly swim in the rain and give out a 
most heady and thrilling perfume! Animals 
draw much of their knowledge of the world 
through their sense of smell, but it’s the rare 
human who ever gets the sense to think with 
his nose. The path winds upward past big 
rocks covered with white-starred bunch 
berries, across unexpected bridges, by beckon- 
ing benches, till-the trees thin out and grow 
smaller and the air frcshens. It was clear, 
clean-washed, before. Now there’s the snow 
thrill in it. The path bursts out of the trees 
into a region of tumbled boulders with mad 
little streams running hither and thither 
among them. Strange deep crimson, flowers 
look shyly at you over the top of big shiny 
rocks, and the path is Irish-Gypsier than ever, 
with its staccoto turns and upleaps. 

At the head of it is the immensity of the 
blue-white glacier, with a swallow’s nest hole 
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in the side of it which must be the ice rs a 
Over to the left is a little white tent, a ti 
Union Jack fluttering bravely in front of it. 
All this belongs to the Swiss guide, a big New- 
foundland-dog sort of a fellow who makes up 
in smiles what he lacks in English. You’re 
his first tourist to-day. “Tea?” says Christian 
showing his white teeth flashingly. He has 
two tin cups of which one is half full. You’ve 
interrupted him. Now join him please. 


He cuts a slice of bread and you butter it 
with his jacknife. Oh, certainly, strictly 
against the rules. But this isn’t the hotel’s 
affair. It’s Christian’s own little treat cause 
you were mountain-mad enough to come out 
in the-rain. He loves you for it. You're a 
tourist after his own adventurous heart. 


Tea over—yes, you took three slices, don’t 
you remember, and two cups!—you and 
Christian go up the frozen grey-mud-covered 
steps to the very self of Greenland’s icy 
mountain. There’s the side door to the 
Glacial Period, that cave that Christian’s 
own axe cut out. He worked at it fora month. 

The opening is as blue as ten August skies 
sizz-sizzling together. And yet when you go 
in, the cold catches you by the nose till you 
have to open your mouth to breathe! At 
the end of the cave is a Christmas tree on 
whose top there’s another Union Jack in cold 
storage. 


When you reach the outside world again— 
it’s all pink jor three crazy seconds! Don’t 
ask me why. Something about complemen- 
tary colors 1 suppose, but if you stop to reason 
it out you lose the Alice-in-Wonderland 
sensation. ; 


There are five figures emerging from the 
trees away below the tumbled-boulder field. 


“Ah,” says Christian, waving his hand and 
smiling as though you were the cavalry leader 
for sure, “they follow!” 


You go home by the other-side-of-the 
river-trail, a still lonesomier way, with more 
moss, more bunchberries, more glad-to-be- 
aliveness than ever. 
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A bird whose habits in captivity and in the wild state are so different as 


to be nearly opposite. 


G. S. (F.L.S.) 


So much has been spoken lately 
about the preservation of game, the 
causes of decrease etc., etc., that per- 
haps it would not be out of place to 
record the few observations made in 
the last ten years on Vancouver Is- 
land. I choose more especially the 
pheasant, for one reason, because it 
is perhaps the most important, and 
most sporting of all, and for another 
reason, because, I have made a par- 
ticular study cf it for many years, and 
in many countries, as well as breeding 
and experimenting with the different 
varieties, though not upon the Island, 
a this is. apparently forbidden by 
aw. 


Let us take the pheasant first of 

all as we find him upon the Island. 
The Chinese ringneck (Phascanus 
Colchecus Torquatus) is in the ma- 
jority, a trace of the Mongolian 


small degree the common pheasant 
~P. Colchicus, the latter barely trace- 
able to-day, except to those used to 
handling the different breeds. 


The cocks are without doubt poly- 
gamus, but not in every case, and I 
doubt whether more than four hens 


(P. C. Mongolicus) and to a very. 


are ever actually taken over by the 
one cock, my observations lead me to 
the belief that two to three are nearer 
the average, as although other hens 
have been found within the nesting 
radius of his lordship’s harem, batch- 
es of eggs although observed to have 
been laid by young birds have proved 
unfertile. For the above reason I 
believe it to be suicidal to shoot only 
cocks and preserve all hens. Also 
by doing so, few cocks reach the age 
of three or four years from birds cf 
which age we need only expect to get 
large healthy stock capable of with- 
standing, dry summers and cold 
winters. This I consider the main 
reason for the deterioration in size 
and weight of our present stock. 
Another possible reason is the habit 
of liberating a few birds here and 
there in batches of half a dozen or so, 
with the idea of improving the stock. 
If those who free these, would observe 
their movements after liberation, 
they would find that they become 
confirmed old bachelors, a_ state 
enforced upon them by the lords of 
the harems they have dared to in- 
vade; and by keeping together in- 
stead of mixing with the wild birds 
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they fall an easy prey to the first 
hunter to come along, who if he hunts 
around will get the whole half dozen 
within a fifty yard or so radius. So 
that by these methods we cannot say 
that our Island birds have ever re- 
ceived new blood. Only by _ liber- 
ating quantities in one spot each year, 
rather than half a dozen here and 
there can we expect and be sure of 
their inter-breeding. I have found 
the most successful cheapest and 
easiest method of improving the 
stock in other countries is to procure 
eggs of a certain breed, say, P. Mon- 
golicus one year, and Prince of Wales 
(P. C. Principalis) the following 
year. (the latter bird should make 
the best of all for Vancouver Island, 
as being better able to stand wet and 
would I fancy by their habits be more 
suitable than the common) and 
placing these eggs in the nests of the 
wild birds, hatching the eggs of the 
wild birds under hens, on the pheas- 
ant farm, and crossing in the aviary 
or liberating in some other district. 
I cannot see anything against this 
plan, and I should had I been allowed, 
have attempted it upon the Island. 
From the shooting of cocks let us 
turn to the shooting of hens. Why 
should the hen be shot? Because 
the old hen is but the worst kind of 
vermin, she will lay in any bird’s nest, 
she will chase away the younger birds 
from the cock, she chases them also 
from their nests and sits upon the 
eggs for a few days and then leaves 
the entire clutch to chill, her eggs are 
in the majority of cases unfertile. 
We have now three main reas<ns, 
why hens should not be spared entire- 
ly, nor cocks only destroyed each 
year. Firstly, because the cocks 
seldom reach the age most advan- 
tagecus to procuring hardy birds, 
Secondly, because old barren hens 
can do more damage than any vermin 
and thirdly, because too many hens 
are left in proportion to cocks. 
Weird, wild and wonderful are the 
suggestions made in the House con- 
cerning game, to anyone who has 
followed it up as a study. Suggest- 
tions gleaned no doubt by the mem- 
bers from hunters who have a name 
for shooting more game than anyone 
else in the district, but whose only 
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(iC a 
real thought is to kill not to observe, — 
who having well cleaned out the 
district, inform their members that 
game is on the decrease owing to 
cold winters, lack of food, dogs etc., 
etc. Now it is my opinion that the 
destruction of eggs or birds by dogs 
is infinitesimal. When the hen bird 
is on the nest she emits no scent, nor _ 
is she as easily disturbed as people 
think by sound or presence. I find 
nests at times on roadsides, in the 
centre of deer trails, and such like 
places. And for the above reason 
hunters have reported no nests be- 
cause their dogs have neither scented . 
not raised birds, in parts, where I 
have known several nests. The real 
enemy in settled districts to the 
game bird is that meek and mild pur- 
ring individual, who sleeps all day in 
the chair ,tired by its hunting cf the 
night. before. Aware of her guilt, 
only the sharpest eye can detect her 
in the woods, but the cat is the most 
dangerous menace, equalled only by 
the ccon, to the proper preservation 
of game. 

While upon the causes of decrease 
I might mention what I consider the 
main reasons, Firstly, want of 
method in improving the stock; 
secondly, want of method in destroy- 
ing, cats, coons, etc., on which there 
should be a small bounty; thirdly, 
the motor-car as used by hunters 
(not sportsmen) to convey them up 
and down roads and trails extermin-. 
ating the grouse and pheasant, whc 
undisturbed by the approaching car 
are fired upon as they feed by the 
roadside; fourthly, the need for a 
game warden in each district whose 
pay should be earned by his studying 
the bird more and the farmer less. 
The farmer may shoot a bird out of 
season once in a while, whenit has 
persistently dug up his garden peas, 
but who more than he should have 
this slight crime overlooked on occa- 
sions. It is not the farmer or the 
man who travels from his shooting 
ground by train that is responsible 
for the decrease, yet these seem the 
only persons the Game Warden 
bothers about. He is usually most 
unsuited to his work and was put 
there in all probability merely be- 
cause he was a personal friend of the 


"aia in power. If the warden were 
up to his job he would soon learn 
how best to increase;- how best to 
avcid decrease; he would learn to 
detect the poacher from the some- 
what sorely tried farmer and give a 
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the overland route of his kind, and 
if you lay your food at the same time 
and place each day, the birds will get 
it and not rats or vermin. Don’t 
scatter it, why should you? You 
only waste it. By far the better 
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“WE WILL FIND THEM USUALLY COVERING A CERT AIN PIECE OF GROUND AT A 
CERTAIN TIME EACH DAY 


reliable report concerning the game 
in his district; and he would report 
at once any disease amongst the wil- 
low grouse, which has been respon- 
sible for its decrease lately and 
through his warning a close season 
could be proclaimed to allow these 
sporting birds a chance ty recover. 
The feeding of birds also as usually 
carried out is a pure waste of grain 
Grain is handed out in a mest free 
handed manner, (usually to the 
friends cf the party in power) who if 
they remember to do so, scatter it 
broadcast over the fields or in the 
woods. Who gets it, the game? I 
think not. If we study the birds, 
Quail, pheasant, grouse, ete., we will 
ind them usually covering a certain 
jiece of ground at a certain time 
each day. They have certain feed- 
ing grounds which they will if not 
disturbed cover as regularly as clock- 
work each day. Even in the shoot- 
ing season you will often find your 
bird in the same spot at the same 
time you came across him the day 
before. Such places as these then 
are the places to feed them. This is 


plan would be for those in power tc 
purchase a load or two of sheaves 
from the farmers and get the farmer 
to stack it in the woods or a sheltered 
spot and twice a week PULL OUT, 
not take from the top, the equiv alent 
to two or three sheaves if it be loose 
hay, as is more often grown on Van- 
couver Island, and throw this down, 
and if wishing to feed heavier, a little 
srain thrown in the litter. Some 
may say, how far will two or three 
loads go? That depends how you 
feed. In open seasons my advice is 
don’t feed, but only when ‘the ground 
is frozen, or snow covered or ‘during 
long periods of wet weather, and then 
feed in the thickest cover. I have 
experimented with grain in parts of 
the fields and woods in December 
where pheasants have been plentiful 
in spring and summer, but not in 
winter, and it has lain in most cases 
until March, (sometimes later) un- 
touched. ; 
One often reads of the destruction 
done by pheasants to farm crops. 
Some say they destroy the grain, 
others say they do not. But I fancy 
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neither have bothered to observe 
what they really do. A pheasant 
' may eat grain but I doubt if you were 
to open his crop up after he has 
rambled over your fields at sowing 
time, whether you would find more 
than half a dozen to a dozen grains, 
but you would I fancy find it near to 
bursting with wire worms—but—if 
you go over the exact ground that 
pheasant has been on, you will find 
the peas, grain or whatever it may 
be, lying perhaps on top of the grcund 
but more generally, you will find a 
hole exposing the roots, though the 
seed and growth are still intact, 
which will not always materialiy 
harm the grain, but it does to a fair 
extent the pea. This of course is 
done by the bird searching for the 
worm, knowing as he does that it lies 
in the roots of the young growth. 
My argument is, therefore, that 
when the seed is first sown and har- 
rowed in, and until it germinates 


the pheasant is the best friend the 
farmer has, for half a dozen or so 
grains he will devour 150 wireworms-— 
but after the grain has germinated 
and until it is a fortnight old, his 
average will be probably 50-60 grains 
to 150 wireworms, but this will be 
but for a week or two and these 
grains will not be devoured but merely 
unearthed and a large percentage will 
come again. Now, the question is, 
what is the damage done by the wire- 
worm? I should say unlimited, but 
for the pheasant. Of course large 
flocks of 50-60 pheasants might de 
considerable damage but I have 
never heard of them on small fields in 
such large quantities. ° : 

Therefore, I fancy, his beauty, his 
flesh, and his insect devouring tastes 
will outweigh the grain loss by a very 
large proportion. Such are a few 
observations on what, after much 
experience, I would call a most useful, 
beautiful and sporting bird. 


THREE IMPORTANT WILD DUCK 
FOODS 


HUBERT HUTTON 


ILD celery beds and wild rice 

marshes have long been re- 

cognized as important features 
of ducking grounds. Less widely 
known, but not less important, are 
the submerged plants known as pond- 
weeds. The vegetable food of wild 
ducks includes a large variety of 
plants, but the above mentioned 
three have been found to be of es- 
pecial importance. In the case of 
16 of the most important species of 
game ducks whose stomachs have 
been examined by government ex- 
perts, wild celery, wild rice, and 
pondweeds collectively compose 25.31 
per cent. of the total food. To many 
readers it may appear that this 
average shows percentages of wild 
rice and wild celery eaten by ducks 
are low, but it must be remembered 
that these foods are by no means 
universally distributed, nor are they 
accessible at all times of the year. 


Although on first thought a percent- 
age of less than 5 for wild rice may 
seem small, as shown in the table 
prepared by the experts, it really 
means that the 16 species specified 
get a twentieth of their annual sub- 
sistence from this grain; in other 
words, the quantity they eat would 
support them for two and a half 
weeks if wild rice were fed upon 
exclusively. Similarly, wild celery, 
which as given in the table forms 
6.65 per cent. of their food, would 
suffice for three and a half weeks; and 
pondweeds, which form 13.88 per 
cent. for more than seven weeks. | 
The fact that wild celery and wild 
rice, although naturally of local and 
restricted distribution, may be grown 
in suitable places over the greater 
part of Canada and the United States 
should be more widely known. There 
is no doubt that by transplanting 


and sowing the seeds of these and — 


Tents used ty ducks for food 
‘many depleted ducking grounds can 
be restored and new grounds can be 
created. ..This means much in the 
effort sportsmen are at the present 
time making everywhere to preserve 
our valuable wild ducks. 

It is the intention of the writer to 
offer a brief statenrent of the value 
of the three plants as duck food, to 
show by means of description how 
each may be recognized, and to 
explain where and how each may be 
propagated. 

Wild Rice—Its Vaiue as Duck Food 

Wild rice (Zizania palustris and 
Zizania aquatica) in every stage of 
its growth is eaten by one or another 
of the North American ducks and 
geese, and practically all of them feed 
on its ripened grain. It is the staple 
food of many ducks in the numerous 
rice marshes of North America. 
Ducks obtain seeds mainly from the 
bottom in shallow water, where they 
have fallen into a bed of soft muck to 
await germination. Germination is 
frequently so delayed that grain may 
sprout at any time up to at least 18 
months after ripening. This accounts 
for the fact that young shoots and 
germinating seeds of wild rice are 
found in ducks’ stomachs at prac- 
tically all seasons. The shoots are 
devoured by many species; the flowers 
have been found in the wood duck’s 
stomach; and the stems and leaves 
of the mature plants are eaten by 
geese. According to present informa- 
tion the mallard appears to eat the 
largest percentage of wild ricé, more 
than a sixth of its annual food being 
rice. The black duck and the wood 
duck rank next as consumers of wild 
rice, but several other species take 


noteworthy quantities. 


Description of Plant 


Wild rice is a tall, round-stemmed 
grass with long, flat, pointed leaves. 
The stem is hollow, but is furnished / 
With transverse ‘partitions between 
as well as at the joints. These 
Partitions may be seen when the 
“stem is cut lengthwise. The base of 
be stem is in the form of a stout hook 

from it arise the numerous 
fibres roots which serve mainly to 
anchor the plant at the bottom. The 
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4 
flowers of wild rice ustally appear 
during the latter part of July, but 
may be found as ate even as Novem- 
ber. The appearance of the flower 
head is very characteristic; the lower 
branches, which bear the staminate 
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or male flowers, are widely separated 
and stand out from the stem, while 
the upper branches of pistillate flow- 
ers are erect and more or less com- 
pactly grouped together. The grain_ 
of wild rice is from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch in length, slender, 

of uniform diameter, and with round- 

ed or pointed ends. <A low rib runs 

along the whole length of one side and, 
a shallow groove along the other. 

The husk of the seed has six longi- 

tudinal grooves and a long pointed 

beak, the whole being an inch and a 

half or sometimes even more in 

length. The appearance of the flower 

yhead, of the grain, distinguishes wild 

rice from any other aquatic grass in 

its range. 

Distribution. 


Natural growths of wild rice have 
been found from the northern end of 
Lake Winnipeg eastward along the 
northern shores of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River to New 
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Brunswick; it is reported also without 


definite locality mentioned from New- 
foundland; and from central Dakota, 
western Nebraska, and eastern Texas 
to the Atlantie Coast; and as far 
south along that coast as central 
Florida. The plant is rather local 
and of course is confined to the low- 
lands. The centre of abundance is in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 


Transplanting Wild Rice. 


Although wild rice does not grow 
naturally in every suitable place 
within its range, in most cases it can 
be made to do so by transplanting. 
Formerly wild rice was often trans- 
planted by various tribes of Indians, 
and investigations conducted by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry have shown 
that with proper treatment of the 
seed the plant may be propagated 
in any favorable waters in the coun- 
try..It has also been successfully 
grown in Europe. 

WHERE TO PLANT.,— Wild rice 
thrives best upon a mud bottom 
(though it has been known to grow 
in sand); this may_be underlain by 
various soils, but there should be a 
layer of mud at least from 2 to 4 
inches deep and preferably deeper. 
Wild rice usually does not do well 
where there is much current or change 
in the level of the water, although it 
srows abundantly on tide flats. It 
must be remembered that wild rice 
is not adapted to stagnant water. 
From 4 inches to 6 feet of water are 
about the limits of its usual oecur- 
rence, and it does best in from 1 to 3 
feet. In shallow water it may be 
killed by heat in summer, so it is best, 
in southern localities especially, to 
sow the seed in not less than 2 feet of 
water. 

How TO: PLANT.—The least 
possible time must intervene between 
removal from cold storage and sowing. 
Broadcast sowing answers every pur- 
pose, and the seed should be thickly 
sown, as the growing plants, when 
near together, support each other, 
the root anchorage is protected, and 
a good stand is more likely to result 
than if the seed is more widely 
scattered. ; 

WHEN. TO 
usually been 


PLANT.—Fall has 
considered the most 


a A ie 
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desirable time for sowing 
been proved that seed sown in spriu 
will bring a full crop, and for severa 


reasons spring sowing is usually ad- 


visable. | Where seed has been sown 
in fall, the bottom may freeze and 
the seed be carried off by the ice in 
the spring. Ducks and other water- 
fowl, as well as some fishes, eat the 
seed, and the less it is exposed to 
their depredations the more abundant 
will be the crop. Seed is likely also to 
be buried by depositions of mud, or 
swept away by currents, especially 
in freshets. These dangers may be 


avoided by sowing the seed in spring 


late enough to avoid the worst spring 


freshets but in time to get the benefit — 


of the first good growing weather; 
that is, when the temperature of the 
water approaches 60 degrees F. 
WILD CELERY 
Its Value as Duck Food. 


Vallisneria spiralis, or wild celery — 


and canvasback duck have been very 
closely associated in the annals of 
American sport. To a certain extent 
this association is justified, since the 
eanvasback obtains about one-fourth 
ef its food from this plant—a greater 
proportion than any other duck. 
However, the assertion that the flavor 
of the canvasback is superior to that 
of any other duck and that it depends 
on a diet of wild celery is not proved, 
to say the least. The scaups or blue- 
bills and the redhead also are very 
fond of wild celery, and are fully as 
capable of getting the delicious buds 
as the canvasback. Several other 
ducks get more or less of this food, 
and Mr. W. L. McAtee, to whom I 
am indebted for the data herein, 
states that even the scoters on a 
Wisconsin lake in fall lived almost 
exclusively on it for the time. All 
parts of the plant are eaten by ducks, 
but the tender winter buds and root- 
stocks are relished best. Wild celery 
buds can usually be obtained only by 
the diving ducks, such as the blue- 
bills, redhead, canvasback, and 
scoters. The nondiving species, such 
as the mallard, black duck, baldpate 
and the geese, get an occasional bud, 
but more often they feed upon the 
leaves. 


Be: f, Description ae Plant. 


“wild celery is a wholly submerged 
plant with lony, flexible, ribbonlike 


— Jeaves of light translucent sreen and 
of practically the same width (any- 


where from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of an inch) from root to tip. 
Of course the leaves are narrowed 
near the tip and may be somewhat 
serrate or wavy margined there. But 
they are never expanded and the 
venation is peculiar. A leaf held up 
to the light displays numerous straight 
parallel fine veins running its whole 


. length. There are, besides, one med- 


en and two lateral prominent veins 
connected atintervals by irregular 
cross veinlets. Wild celery may be 
distinguished from eelgrass (Zostera 
marina), which lives in brackish or 
salt water, by the fact that Its leaves 
grow in bundles from the rootstocks, 
while those of eelgrass arise singly 
and alternate on opposite sides of the 
stems. Pipewort (Eriocaulon), a 
fresh-water plant, often having rib- 
bonlike leaves, may be recognized 
by the reticulation of the entire leaf 
into small cells by veins of nearly 
uniform size. In certain stages some 
of the arrowheads (Sagittaria) are 
difficult to tell from wild celery, 
though they usually have the end ot 
the leaf expanded into a proper leaf 
blade or else quite pointed, neither)of 
which characteristics is to be found in 
Vallisneria. 


The flowers of wild celery, usually 
seen in July, are peculiar. The 
staminate flowers attached at the 
base of the plants shed pollen, which 


-- floats on the surface of the water and 
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fertilizes the pistillate flower. The 
latter is attached to a long, slender, 


round stem, which contracts into a 
spiral, drawing the flower under the 
water after fertilization. 
_ stem, bearing the flower or pod, dis- 
™ tinguishes wild celery from the plants 


This spiral 


mentioned above. The seed pod into 
which the pollenized flower develops 
is straight or curved, a little slenderer 
than a common lead pencil, and from 
3 to 6 inches long. It contains, 
embedded in a clear jelly, small dark 
seeds, in number about 50 to the inch. 
No such pod is borne by any other 
resh-water plant. 


t 
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Distribution. 

’ Wild celery occurs naturally from 
central Minnesota through — the 
Great Lake region to northern Nova 
Scotia, and from eastern Kansas and 
eastern Texas east to the Atlantic 
coast. Like wild rice it is of more or 
less local distribution, and conse- 
quently may be absent from consider- 
able areas within its general range. 


Transplanting Wild Celery. 


While wild celery has not been 
transplanted so frequently as wild 
rice, yet it has been propagated often 
and in widely separated regions. It 
is no harder to transplant than is wild 
rice and under proper conditions will 
undoubtedly grow anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 


Moreover, it can be propagated 
both by seeds and by winter buds, and 
the plant itself may be taken up and 
set out at almost any time with suc- 
cess. Floating fragments of the plant 
with a little of the rootstock attached 
have been picked up in midsummer 
by Mr. McAtee, and they have rooted 
and grown successfully. The prime 
requisites in propagating celery are 
the same as in the case of rice; the 
buds, plants, or seeds must not be 
allowed to dry or to ferment between 
gathering and planting, as in the case 
of rice. The seed pods ripen from 
September to November and fall to 
the bottom. They are best collected 
(by net or rake) on days when the 
water is least ruffled during the latter 
half of October and early November. 
The winter buds may be collected at 
the same season, before the leaves 
have disappeared, by following the 
latter down and digging up the root- 
stocks and buds. Or the young plants 
just as they sprout in the spring may 
be taken up. Keep them moist and 
cool until wanted for planting, as in 
the case of wild rice, by cold storage, 
if necessary. This is done by putting 
them in open vessels of water, these 
to be placed in cold storage. 

WHERE TO PLANT.—Wild cel- 
ery grows best on muddy bottoms in 
from 31% to 6% feet of fresh water, 
though it will grow also in sand and in 
both deeper and shallower water. A 
sluggish current suits it better than 
either stagnant or rapid water. 
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HOW TO PLANT.—For sowing, 
the pods should be broken up (in 
water) into pieces about half an inch 
in length, which may be sown broad- 
cast—not too thickly, as the plant 
spreads rapidly by rootstocks \and 
will soon make a dense growth. ‘The 
winter buds or pieces of roots with 
tufts of leaves must be weighted to 
hold them to the bottom and enable 
them to take root. This may be 
accomplished by loosely threading 
several plants together and tying 
stones to them, or by embedding them 
in balls of clay. The broken seed 
pods also may be put into clay and 
dropped. ; 

' WHEN TO PLANT.—Where they 
are not likely to be covered by mud, 
the best time to sow the seed pods is 
in the fall. Winter buds collected 
in the fall should be kept in cold 


storage, and these, as well as young ~- 


plants gathered in the spring, should 
be set out in May or June. 


Pondweeds—Their Value as Duck 
Food. 


I have already stated that pond- 
weeds have been found to be an im- 
portant duck food. This is owing to 
the wider distribution of pondweeds 
(Potamogeton), allowing ducks to 
feed on them in winter as well as 
during migration and in the breeding 
season. There are no fewer than 38 
species of pondweeds in the country, 
of which at least 9 are of practically 
universal distribution. One of the 
latter number, the fennel-leaved or 
sage pondweed (P. pectinatus), pro- 
duces* numerous tubers upon the 
rootstocks, which are eagerly sought 
by certain ducks. This one species 
makes up five-eighths of the whole 
amount of pondweeds eaten by the 
canvasback and more than a fourth 
of the entire food of the birdy Thus 
it constitutes a slightly greater pro- 
portion of the subsistence of the bird 
than wild celery. - 

Besides the tubers on the roots, 
some pondweeds have winter buds 
among the leaves, and these, as well 
as the seeds, rootstocks, and indeed 
the whole plant, are eaten by ducks. 
As many as 350 tubers and no fewer 
than 560 seeds have been found in 
single stomachs. Pondweeds are 
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nothing is more com 
stomachs than the se 
plants. ot Sonar 
As mentioned above, there are 
many species of pondweeds, and they 
present quite a diversity of forms. 
All Potamogetons are eaten by ducks, 
and any of them would be a valuable 
acquisition for a ducking ground. 
Redhead or duék grass is an important 
duck food, said to be especially at- 
tractive to redheads. We. understand 
experts have found more of it in the 
stomachs of canyasbacks than of any 
other species. 
Potamogeton have been indentified 
from duck stomachs, including all but 
one of the 9 most widely ranging 
forms. 


Distribution of Pondweeds. 

The most important species, so far 
as known, is the sago pondweed. 
This plant has numerous rather long 
threadlike leaves, which present a 
loose broomlike appearance in the 
water. The plant in some localities 
is known as foxtail grass. It is also 
known as eelgrass, and apparently 
is the plant termed in Europe poker 
or pochard grass, after a duck closely 
related to our ‘redhead. In the 
autumn, sago pondweed bears small 
clusters of light brown seeds or nut- 
lets near the surface of the water, 
in form somewhat like loose bunches 
of grapes. The other pondweeds 
bear seeds in the same way, and vast 
numbers of them are eaten by ducks. 

The general appearance of sago 
pondweed is well known. It ranges 
from coast to coast, and as far south | 
as Florida, Texas, the Mexican Pla- 
teau, and Lower® California, and 
north to Nova Scotia, Hudson Bay, 
and along the Pacific coast up to . 
latitude 62 degrees north. 


Transplanting Pondweeds. 

According to Mr. McAtee, much 
less is known about the ran 
of pondweeds than of wild rice an 
wild celery, but he says it is just as 
feasible. By mowing the plants in 
lakes where they are plentiful and 
scattering them about the ponds, no 
trouble has been experienced in get- 
ting a good crop of Potamogetons. 
Those desiring to’ transplant pond- — 
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All told, 10 species of — 


ies them, for the usefulness ‘of 
ts has not been sufficiently 
ll known to create a trade in them. 
The seeds of the various species ripen 


at different times, but in the north 
may be looked for after August. 
Those of sago pondweed are in best 
condition in September and October. 
After gathering they should be planted 


s at once, or, if held, kept wet and in 


cold storage. 

HOW TO PLANT.—Pondweeds 
may be transplanted on a large scale, 
as noted above, by mowing the whole 
plants with the seeds attached and 
scattering about where growth is 
desired. The seeds alone may be 
collected and sown broadcast, or they 
may be embedded in clay balls and 
distributed over the bottom. 


A TROUT BROOK REVISITED 


Cc. T. EASTON 


Sweet stream that in my youthful days 
Enticed my steps aside,— 
Revisited no more displays 
To me, thy beauties wide! 


Oh, how I loved to loiter by— 

Thy windings far to trace, 
With rod in hand, they pools to try, 

“Where dwelt the finny race. 


_?Twas then a holiday was sweet, 
__ Released from every care, 
Thy banks I sought,—a glad retreat! 
Thy solitudes to share. 


Whilst all was gladsome to a boy, 
Serene the happy spheres,— 

When youth meant faith and peace and ioy—- 
Alas, the flying years! 


. 


But now, methinks, a sadder tone 
Usurps thy beauty gay— 

Or is it in myself I feel 

The spirit’s loathed decay? 


As thus I mused and loitered on 

_ .In philosophic guise, 

; flethought I saw from out the stream 
_ A subtle form arise. 


All indistinct his lineaments, 
_ To me surprised did seem, 
Until more visibly revealed,— 
% The genius of the stream! 


Accosting me in gentler tones 
He bade me not be sad 

Because a gloom encompassed 
The stream which once was glad. 


Quoth he, ‘““We’re in a changing world 
And ever we must bow 

To Nature’s laws and the effects 
Which Nature doth bestow. 


“But ’tis not that, some other cause 
Has darkened all our pride— 

Hew can we jocund be, when war EI 
Is raging far and wide? 


“How can we wear a smiling face 
And spread our beauties wide, 
Since man has proved himself to be 

A wretched fratricide? 


“Besides, we mourn for many a one 
Who sought our shady shores 

To fish our pools, but they are gone, 
And fallen in the war. 


“And once our limpid waves, which lap 
And gently kiss the shore, 

Ensanguined were, and horrified 
By trickling human gore 


“Alas, how can we happy be 
And gladsome in our play— 
When all we see, above, below 

Is destined to decay?” 


It ceased, that plaintive voice I heard 
In accents clear and low, 

Whilst from a tree a singing bird 
Set all my heart aglow. 
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By an Old Country Angler : aves nha 


TYETH BOUNSALL 


OST of my readers will know 

what “spring fever” is! The 

symptoms vary, according to 
each man’s individual idiosyncracies, 
but the complaint is a very common 
one; especially amongst fishermen! 
With me it takes two forms; the one, 
a great longing for the sight and 
smell of salt water and a lcng ‘‘deep- 
sea” voyage; and the other to unite 
with St. Peter in saying “I go a- 
fishing!’ As I live in Toronto there 
is little chance of alleviation for the 
former; but, thank goodness, there 
are still trout to be caught and a 
chance to get away from the city 
to do so! 
- I made many inquiries this spring 
of 1918 as to the possibility of get- 
ting some good sport with brook- 
trout; and, after comparing the vari- 
ous reports I was able to obtain, 
determined to go to Maynooth (Cen- 
tral Ontario) for a few days early in 
June. My informant assured me 
that J should find several creeks in the 


‘Immediate vicinity where really good 


sport could be »5btained; also that 
there was excellent fishing in the 
numerous lakes of the district. He 
spoke in all good faith; but I regret 
to say that his estimate of the fishing 
to be obtained in the creeks was 
woefully ‘out!’ The creeks were 
there and they were well stocked 
with fish; but those fish unfortunately 
happened to be small chub! Later 
on, when I shall be taking my annual 
“long vacation,’ I should be only 
too glad of these chub as live or 
spinning baits for black bass; as it 
was, they were simply a nuisance—to 
say nothing of the disappointment of 
finding what looked like most prom- 
ising trout water infested with them! 
The same friend also gave me 
the name of an hotel in Maynooth, 
and I wrote to the proprietor to 
secure accomodation; asking him at 
the same time to cngage a guide for 
me who knew the locality. Prob- 
ably this hotel was all right when my 
informant visited it some time back; 


but perhaps owing to our prohib- 
ition legislation, it has woefully deter- 
iorated since! My bedroom was clean 
and comfortable, butwhen I have said 
that I have nothing to add in favor 
of the establishment! To make matters 
worse, mine host “‘wished”’ one of his 
sons on me as a guide; and a more 
incompetent young specimen I have 
never met! 

As soon as I discovered that the 
creeks were absolutely no good, I 
suggested trying some of the lakes: 
and, under the tutelage of my ‘guide,’ 
drove out for three or four miles to 
Cannon Lake; which he assured me 
was well stocked with speckled trout 
and also that there was a boat thereon. 
Now this lake is certainly a lovely. 
bit of water, but its banks are so 
overgrown that it can only be fished 
from a boat—and there was no boat! 
I did not feel inclined to venture my 
life on some very slippery looking 
drift-wood and logs, from which I was 
informed that local anglers made 
good catches; so returned to May- 
nooth in a more disgusted frame of 
mind than I can adequately ‘des- 
cribe in print. 

On my journey North I had been 
fortunate enough to meet two good 
brothers of the rod who were bound 
to Bancroft; from whence they in- 
tended to fish Lake St. Peter. It 
occurred to me that I might do worse 
than try the same lake (especially as 
my visit to Maynooth was turning 
out so badly); which is situated about 
eight miles away and approached by 
a very decent road. I put this idea 
into execution, and was more than 
delighted to find my two acquaint- 
ances there and attended by a thor- 
oughly competent guide. At their 
kind suggestions I joined forces with 
them, much ‘to the disgust of my 
sci disant ‘‘guide,’ who deeply re- 
sented having to follow another man 
and do as he was told! Apart from 
the nuisance of having him in my 
company as oarsman my troubles 
were now over, and I enjoyed a 
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couple of days of really good fishing; 
that enjoyment being heightened by 

congenial and pleasant companion- 

ship! I found good quarters at the 

head of the lake, rough of course, but 

clean and comfortable, with good 
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tails for the guidance of other anglers. 
I certainly advise those of them who 
are looking for good speckled trout 
fishing to visit the Maynooth Dis- 
trict; I only regret that time did not 
permit me to fish Rainy Lake; 
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cooking and food—a great change 
for the better after my experiences 
at Maynooth! 

Lake St. Peter is well stocked with 
speckled trout; they do not run 
large, from a quarter to three-quar- 
ters of a pound being about the aver- 
age, but put up a good fight and give 
fine sport on hight tackle. I am not 
one of that too numerous school 
of fishermen who gauge their sport 

_ by the size of their catch—reduce it to 
terms of avoirdupois in fact! Suf- 
fice it to say that my companions and 

1 caught all the trout we wanted for 

our own consumpticn and to take 

‘back to the city with us. I found 

that the weather was rather too cold 
to do much good with the artificial 
fly (the Cow-dung, Parmachene Belle, 

-and Alexandra are about the best 
assortment for these waters), and we 
killed most of our fish by “paternost- 
ering’ with the humble angle-worm 
or spinning with a natural minnow. 

As I have remarked in previous 
articles which have appeared in 
“Rod and Gun,’ I held a strong 
opinion that any account of fishing 

_ experiences should give definite de- 
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where the trout are said to run much 
larger in size than in Lake St. Peter, 
from which it can be easily reached. 
Mink Lake is also well spoken of as 
well as several others in the same 
neighborhood. 


I have also regretted that I did not 
communicate with the local station 


agent of the Canadian Northern 
Railway at Maynooth before going 
there—so doing would have saved me 
a great deal of annoyance as he is well- 
informed, courteous, and anxious to 
do his best for visiting fishermen. To 
those who may feel like following in 
my footsteps I would suggest their 
getting into touch with him; as well 
as with Jason Shields, Portersville, 
Ont.; who runs the little house I have 
referred to at the head of Lake St. 
Peter and can provide suides and 
boats. Posting can easily be ar- 
ranged from Maynooth on arrival, 
the time occupied in the drive does 
not exceed an hour and a half. I 
can personally recommend Charles 
McAlister R.R. No. 2 Bancroft, Ont., 
as a thoroughly good and reliable 
guide for this district; I only wish 


\ 


that I had known 
went there! 
Perhaps it is the fruit of early 
associations and training; but to me, 
there is no sport equal to trout- 
fishing! I should certainly prefer 
to practice it in running water, 
but advancing years and a certain 
tendency towards arthritic troubles 
render wading inadvisable as far as I 
am concerned; so that I fear I must 


of him hefore I 
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the rest Mat my fishing from a boat 
or cance in still waters! After all, 
I can console myself with recollec- 
tions of many a hard struggle with 


thoroughly game trout (on the finest 
of tackle) in the rapid streams and 
rivers of dear old Devon and Somer- 
set; to my mind the finest sport the 
world has t offer! 


BILLY MINK’S DIARY 


(Continued from August Issue.) 


FRED CLARKE 


About the last week in January 
I was making one of my usual trips 
when I came upon a track in the 
snow at the old bridge. This was 
where I had had my fish stolen cne 
night some two ‘months previous. 
Hurrying up to the hole in the stone 
work I was just going to go inside 
when I smelt steel. Yes, it must be 
a trap under the snow at themouth 
of the den. Going around to one 
side of the hole I dug my way in be- 
hind the trap, and sure enough there 
was a white animal all curled up in 
my nest. Looking it over for some 
time I decided that it was not a 
ferret, so was just going to spring 
for it when I saw a white streak go 
in between two. stones that were 
not more than an inch apart. Think- 
ing the little animal had been fright- 
ened away I curled up and went to 
sleep. Something bit me on the 
back, then there was a sharp squeal 
in my ear and quickly turning over, 
I saw the white animal disappear 
again. In a few minutes I 
again jumped on from behind and 
right then I started to sham sleep, 
so I could catch this annoying ani- 
mal, whoever he might be. In a 
few minutes I saw him go out towards 
the outside and then I squealed and 
bolted’after him. In going around 
a corner I heard a snap and a muffled 
squeak, and on looking out I per- 
ceived the little animal.fast in the 
jaws of a trap. I went outside 
and was just going to explain to him 


how my mother had freed herself 
of a trap when he snapped viciously 
at me. Some time later while I 
was trying to assist him to escape 
I heard a noise like two men coming 
on the run. Jumping back into the 
hole I noticed two very small men 
come up and one said: 

“T got*him, I got him!” 

A few minutes later I heard some 
one say: Yes, and a mink has 
torn his hide to pieces so it won't 
be worth ten cents.” A little later 
a large man came running aE and 
he said: 

“John, I will give you a dollar 
if you can catch that mink. No 
doubt you could get five for his hide.” 

They then re-set the trap and 
filled in the place I had dug and 
placed some large pieces of wood 
at each side of the trap. Early, that 
night I tried to get out some other 
way but was disappointed. Going 
out to the hole I was half tempted 
to make a run for the open. I 
carefully worked my way up to 
within a few inches of the trap and 
could then see that there was plenty 
of room for me to make a bound over 
it, which I did, and was greatly re- 
lieved when I heard the snap. 

Arriving at the dam early next 
morning I saw two of my_ beaver 
friends’ bodies lying on the ice, and 
as they were still quite warm I de- 
cidedthat they had been killed an hour 
or so before. I came along and see- 
ing a branch sticking up in the ice 
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over there and found a lot of 
man tracks. As I was obliged to 
set under the ice I dug into the snow 
that was piled up against this small 
bit of tree, and finally came to the 
water, into which I plunged and 
headed for the old musky hole. Go- 
ing in, I found some muskies smaller 
than myself and some my own size. 
Killing one of them I ate a little and 
then went and lay down with the 
rest and went to sleep. Some 
time later I was awakened by a 
piece of steel coming down from 
above with a jerk and hitting the 
bottom of the runway that went 
out to the dam. Being afraid of 
steel, I holted out and into the water. 
Going to the place where I had dug 
through the previous day to the 
water, from above, I was just going 
to run out when I smelled that de- 
testable steel again. On looking 
out I saw some bright thing fastened 
to a piece of wood about a foot from 
the hole, and nearthe hole some 
leaves, which had not been there 
when I had come in. Accordingly 
my suspicions being aroused, I back- 
ed down into the water again and 
headed for the rapid, where I stayed 
till night. Then I ventured back 
to the musky hole and was surprised 
to see daylight when I came up out 
of .the water. Making my way 
slowly out, I saw a twig across my 
path and just to the other side of it 
was a trap, half covered with leaves. 
Watching my steps, I easily got 
around the trap and to where the 
nest had been. Finding it empty 
I got on the loose earth that had 
been dug out of the hole and headed 
south-west down the creek for the 
first bridge. On getting there I 
was greatly pleased to find a cousin 
‘of mine had made her home in the 
‘stone workof the bridge just across 
the creek from where I had nry den. 
it Going over, I went in and was chased 
Out in a hurry. Every now and 
then in the next couple of days I 
would go inonly to get bitten and 
chased out. One morning I caught 
a big fish and took this in to her. 
This was grabbed from me with a 
jerk.* Standing back a bit I watched 
my cousin mink eat the head, and 
‘I was just wondering if I were 
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again to be kicked out, when I heard 
a noise outside. Going to the mouth 
of the den I saw a man’s hand scrap- 
ing away the snow from the mouth 
of the hole where we had come in. 
Going back in I told the mink that 
a man had found us and was no 
doubt setting a trap to catch us 
both. She would have nothing to 
do with me, even then, but would 
lie w atching me by the hour. Finally 
night came and as she was going 
out the hole in front of me, there 
wasasnap. Jumping back I ‘watch- 


ed her tug on the trap for some time. 


Then I thought of how mother had 
got out of a trap, and I told her to 
chew her two toes off below the 
trap. She did this and tried to 
pull herself out but could not get a 
strong enough hold on the ice and 
snow. ‘Telling her to ¢ome inside, 
I grabbed her by the neck and drag- 
ged her in until I felt the chain tight- 
en. Then I braced myself and 
pulled. pretty hard. In a second 
she was free and we both went back 
to the nest. She kept licking her 
foot all night and in the morning 
I decided to get another fish, but 
how to get out was a problem, as 
my courage wasn’t great enough 
to permit my going out through 
the front hole. After hunting 
around for an opening for half an 
hour, I found one at last leading 
down deep out into the water. Divy- 
ing down I came out into the stream, 
and was surprised to see the pile of 
earth that had been dug out of this 
hole where I had just come through. 
In a few minutes I had a fish and was 
back in the den and we both ate the 
head. Then I put the rest of the 
fish in a corner and went out for 
another. I kept on this way until 
I had about a dozen stored up. Later 
on in the day we heard two men 
come up to the bridge. 

“He was in but got away” said 
one of the men. 

“No, it must have been a female 
mink, those marks are too small 
for John’s mink,” replied the other. 
“You had better pull this trap up, 
as every female mink caught means 
five less mink to catch next season.’ 

A hot argument followed and I 
thought there was going to be a 
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fight when one of the men said: 

“Be a sport, Bill, leave her alone. 
In a few years there will not be a 
living animal around here. You 
dig out skunks, muskrats and _ fox, 
cut down trees for coon and grab the 
rabbits as they come out of their 
dens, having first been drivenout 
by your ferret. Give them a chance 
to live, or at least a chance to pit 
their wits against yours.’ 

However, the trap was left in the 
opening and we didn’t worry, as it 
was an easy matter to dive down and 
out the hole below the water. In 
a few days I got driven from the den 
again and I went on down the creek 
and out to the river, as that is what 
the larger stream was called. Going 
up this some distance I came to a 
creek leading into a large swamp, 
and going in for some distance, I 
came up to an overturned stump. 
Under this I found a very distant 
cousin of mine, who stood and looked 
aime. 4.0 L went up to her and we 
smelt noses, then she jumped past 


me “and went | outsi 
after her, and we hac grea 

chasing one another Baek and forth 
through the brush. In a couple of 
days she drove me from the den 
and I went on up the river. A few 
days later I was passing alog when 
I thought I smelt another mink. 
Running around to the end of the 
log, I jumped inside and then some- 
thing snappedon my toes. I had 
an awful time getting out of that 
trap, as I was caught by the hind 
foot. However, asa result of my 
experience I am called Billy Two 
Toes, so you see I lost three of my 
toes in that trap. 

‘After lying around for a week I 
started back down the river to visit 
my two cousins and pay Farmer 
John’s chicken house a visit. 
ever, the book in which I have been 
writing my diary is all filled up and 
I shall have to get a new one before 
I continue my life story. I only 
hope you may have enjoyed the 
story of my experiences thus far. 


NIGHT 


BILL RIVERSIDE = 


Along the swamp road by the lone everglade, 
I walked with a friend in the light of the 
moon, 
While lengthened tree shadows from dead 
cedars made 
Straight streamers like ditches through 
meadows in June. 


We joked about spooks that might come 
unawares 
Allured by the owls that were whinnying 
“near, , 
And whispered like worshippers saying their 
prayers. 
Assuring each other of nothing to fear. 


Snow white blooming elders leaned out to the 
road 
Like fairy elves fashioned by moonbeam 
and shade, 
And seemed to nod time as the cricket and 
toad 
Intoned the low rune by the night breezes 
made. 


Away from the hill came the baie 
call 

Like watchman enquiring “What of the 
night?” 

And thrills of enchantment more pleasing 
than all 

From the fox in the glen as he barked with 
delight. 


Uncanny dark visages moved and we knew 
‘Twas the twins of eternity hovering near, 


The Past pointing onward beyond mortal 
view, 
Assuring the Future of nothing to Coe 


Were I but a poet inspired by fate, 
I’d picture night’s splendour in verses 


sublime, 
Ah why should my heart with such passion 
dilate 
While lacking the talent to write it in 


rhyme? 
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HETHER the picture on the, outside 
\ \ cover of Rod and Gun refers to bird, 
animal or fish, it is always interesting, 
and the excellent plate of the red-breasted 
merganser on the February number prompts 
me to write a few lines about the three 
members of the merganser family which we 
have in Ontario, although the inhabitants 
and gunners on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario divide them into just two classes 
(big and little saw-bills). I will relate an 
incident that happened to show why the 
red-breasted merganser is entitled to the 
mame of saw-bill. 
Toronto Bay at one time was a favorite 
feeding place for them, and as they crossed 
to and fro from the bay to the lake over the 
sand -bar, they were occasionally brought 
down by the duck-shooters, posted along the 
beach. On this particular occasion a hunter 
who had not been long out from the Emerald 
Isle, was fortunate enough to bring down a 
male red-breasted merganser, which dropped 
on the beach, and when my Irish friend 
picked it up he exclaimed: ‘‘Begorra, I’ve 
killed a mallard, with every tooth in his 
head like a meat saw!” 
As a matter of fact, about the only thing 
in common is the saw-like bill, possessed by 
each member of the merganser family. They 
differ widely in plumage and also in their hab- 
its. 
The largest member of the group, the 
gooseander or American merganser, is fre- 
_ quently found in the rapid-running streams 
cof the north country, and I have known them 
— to stop all winter, where they could find 

open water and food. They breed on the 
j shores of the small lakes in the Muskoka and 
Parry Sound districts. I have frequently 
seen a female crossing an arm of a lake with 
her brood of young seated on her back. On 
other occasions I have watched the female 
gooseander fluttering over a certain kind of 
small tree, on which were growing downy- 


ohn. Shaw, of Forest, Ont., writes as 
follows for publication in Rod and Gun: 


“Come on brother sports, get busy and 
make a kick to the game department, re- 
use of ferrets in hunting the rabbit, as it 
will only be a few years until this pert of 

our wild life is entirely depleted. 
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like blossoms, and which she was evidently 
gathering to line her nest. 


The red-breasted merganser is much the 
most numerous of the family and breeds far- 
ther north than the others. 


It frequents the open waters of the larger 
lakes, and frequently flies about in large 
flocks in search of feeding grounds. It is 
not liked by the net fisherman, who claim that 
it destroys great numbers of young fish, and 
frequently so many of them will get caught 
in a gill net that they bring it to the surface 
and spoil a catch. I saw this happen once, 
but felt more sorry for the saw-bills coming 
to such an end than for any loss sustained by 
the fishermen. 


The advance flocks of red-breasts made 
their appearance at Weller’s Bay about the 
20th of October last year and in three or four 
days there were acres of them on the surface 
of the Bay. To see a flock of mergansers 
diving for small fish and a great. number of 
herring gulls darting down on them and 
taking the fish from their bills as they reach 
the surface of the water, is a common sight 
along the shores of Lake Ontario in the fall 
of the year, and it makes a very animated 
picture indeed. 


The hooded merganser, the smallest of the 
group, is a beautiful little duck. The maie 
in full plumage is sometimes called the fane 
head, owing to the fan-shaped crest of white 
bordered with a black fringe, which gives 
the bird a very striking appearance. This 
merganser frequents the small rivers and 
creeks throughout the country, and is also 
found in the ponds of the marshes and rice- 
beds, consequently it is esteemed as a table- 
bird. On account of its habits, infrequently 
being found where it can be easily shot, its 
numbers are becoming rapidly depleted, and 
like the buffle-head and other small members 
of our wildfowl, it is becoming noticeably 
scarce. } 


There is only one kind of a sport who 
enjoys hunting with a ferret, and that 
man is called a cheap sport, his bag is gauged 
by the number of rabbits he gets. He 
is too mean to pay taxes on and feed a 
hound; there is hardly any breeding stock 
left around this neck of the woods. Don’t 
wait boys or it might be foo late.” 
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S I entered camp in response to Hun- 

gerford’s clarion call that dinner was 

now being served in the dining car, I 
saw that Beachcraft was presiding over the 
frying pan and I instinctively knew that the fish 
that were curling brownly in that instrument 
had assuredly swam their last swim. I was 
greeted with becoming smiles and friendly 
nods of the head from Beachcraft and Hun- 
gerford and [ saluted with a refined dignity 
to show them that I appreciated the kindness. 
From the frying pan my attention was 
directed to Hungerford. I looked at him 
unbelievingly. Then I closed my eyes and 
opening them carefully I looked again. Then 
I sagged down helplessly. 

“Hungerford,”’ i boomed, “‘what in thunder 
are you doing?” 

He then folded a paper in one hand and 
stood by the tent, being engaged when I 
came in, in hitting soundly at something on 
the tent-top. Hungerford smiled flatly, and 
pointed his finger to a wash-basin on a chair: 

“T am seeing how many deer-flies I can 
kill. I have made up my mind to kill two 
hundred before I eat dinner. It’s great fun, 
you know.” 

“Oh, I see,” I said, sarcastically, You are 
actually— killing —deer flies. Don’t you 
know it’s against the law?” But I couldn’t 
say what I wanted to’so I walked around in 
acircle muttering, “killing deer-flies, killing 
deer-flies’’ as though I couldn’t believe it. At 
a distance I turned around and looked again. 
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Sure enough he wag, still atkit. I lit my pipe 
sul wondering how a big, fat overgrown man 
could possibly get any amusement out of 
killing deer-flies. 

“T hung up the embryo fish I had lured to 
destruction that morning and broke five legs 
of a deer-fly that tried to sit down upon it 
and rest before going into Hungerford’s wash 
basin. Just then Hartley was heard approach- 
ing from the north. He was carrying a fish- 
stringer in one hand and in his other beefy 
one he clung desperatety to a rod which he 
stopped now and then to poke in the ground. 
He was puffing like a steam-roller and was 
carrying on a conversation with his reel in 
tones of brimstone. Close inspection showed 
us that the two dollar and a half line was 
in a tragic tangle. The forty-hooked arti- 
ficial-minnow on the line had a bass-wood lea: 
and some hay on it. Ome of the hooks had 
a ground-berry impaled on it. Although my 
face assumed the expression of a coroner, 
inwardly I was helpless: Hungerford was 
laughing from the belt up. 

“Been fishing?”’ I asked casually. 

Jamison S. Hartley winked the tears of 
perspiration out of his red-rimmed eyes, 
picked the berry off the hook and to our 
amazement ate it with apparent relish .He was 
too tired to look scornful; there was just pity 
in his expression.. 

“Sure, you've been fishing havent you, 
Hart,’ says Hungerford, pleadingly. ‘Come 
now you’ve been fishing, haven’t you?” 
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hen Harticy? S roving eye impaled tue 
ngling from the stringer on the oak. I 
could forgive him the cigar store Indian 

scrutiny he dramatically allowed ‘it but 
never the observations that followed. 

“Been buying fish again, hatven’t you?” 
he suggested. 

It was then that I rose to the occasion and 

told him in no uhcertain tones my opinion of 
a man who would dare such an insinuation. 
‘ “I don’t care what you say, it’s a shiner. 
I even believe you hooked it. I always heard 
you were pretty good at that. Teach me 
how some time! Teach me how! Do!’ 

But just then Beachcroft had to put his 
foot into our conversation by calling out that 
dinner wa getting cold. His face looked 
like a “before taking’ and between gasps, 
caused by inhaling smoke from the camp-fire, 
he iidgeted with the coffee-can. Hartley and 
I solemnly, proceeded to the table. My seat 
was at the head and on another occasion than 
this I would have felt proud of the honor 
accorded me. The first number on _ the 
program was a pickerel, split through, and 
fried in sections. We crossed knives and 
forks and in a minute the fish was no more. 
The next thing on the bill of fare was some 
adamantine bis¢iuts just fresh from the kiln. 
I “hefted’’ one and was surprised and de- 
lighted to see the muscles of my arms swell. 
Hartley suggested that we make a pair of 
dumb-bells, and Hungerford hollered, “yes, 
yes.’ I was in hopes that the coffee would 
prove a redeemimg feature on the bill of fare 
and had the remarkable nerve to try a cup. 
After I had fished out two antedeluvian 
creatures of horrible visage and many legs, 
and followed them with the spawn of a leopard 
frog I decided that I would forego the 
pleasure of my after-dinner cup of Java. We 
rose from ‘the table feeling wretched and 
downhearted. I regarded Beacheraft coldly. 


“Tf that brazen-faced old he-cook and 
general jack-of-all-trades doesn’t come by 
nightfall,’ I said, with withering emphasis, 
“T, for one, will not be responsible for what 
happens.” 


“If we have been exaggerating things,” 
- said Hungerford, with a hurt feeling rioting 
across his fat countenance,” it certainly is 
not far from the truth. We simply have got 
to draw lots on who is going into the village 
again to see if we can rout out that fellow.’ 
“Well, it’s lots then,” said Beachcraft, with 
: an air of complete resignation, ‘Since 
| we first came I haven’t had a peaceful sleep. 
a Cooking? Don’t blame me. I didn’t profess 
Ses 
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Castoria, did I?” 

“Not Castoria,’ I corrected severely. 
“Say As-toria, not Cas-toria.” 

We clinched. I broke away. I ducked 
around the table. I told him that if he did 
not cool down I would knock him uncon- 
scious with one of his biscuits. Hartley came 
between us at this juncture, saying that he 
wouldn’t see murder done right before his 
naked eyes if he could help it. However, 
Hartley averred that it was on account of 
the bad cooking that we caught no fish. How 
much truth there is in it I do not know, yet 
it opened a new and unexplored field for 
conjecture. It was decided that no time was 
to be lost. One in the party had to hoof it to 
the village and locate something in the shape. 
of a‘ human being who could cook—cook, if 
nothing else. S@ we decided that lots were 
to be drawn. Four matches were cut at 
various lenghths and were placed in Hunger- 
ford’s fat, freckled hand. The manager of 
the threshing machine company drew first; 


AND 
POINTED HIS FINGER TO A WASH-BASIN ON 
A CHAIR.” 


“HUNGERFORD SMILED FATLY 
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that was Hartley. Next, the real estate man; 
that was Beachcraft. Next the insurance 
man; that was me. Last Hungerford, the 
clothing store man.. The lot fell to Hartley. 
The suspense was over, and all except Hart- 
ley were glad of the turn events had taken. 
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ONE OF THE PARTY HAD TO HOOF IT TO 

THE VILLAGE. 
e . . 

Hartley made his preparations much as one 
would who was, going to the electric chair 
and all was over but the slipping on of the 
black cap. We all got in our orders, includ- 
ing tobacco and other human necessities, and 
a fly-smacker for Hungerford, Poor fellow 
we shouldn’t have envied him his first vaca- 
tion in thirty years! y 

That aftermoon’ Hungerford, Beachcraft 
and myself did an alarming thing. We went 
fishing. As historian of that expedition and 
all other events I was treated with deep 
respect, and as a signal honor was allowed 
to row the boat. We are rigged out with 
implements of fishing fore and aft, and we 
resembled an expedition leaving for the 


Banks. Beachcraft insisted upon stan 
up to show his superior nerve, and with — 
viking-like hauteur was monarch of all he ° 
surveyed. One time when the boat ground 
up against a rock he made an elaborate bow 
with’ some frills that he.didn’t know he was 
capable of. The words that he said are not 
set down herewith. I have/never seen such 
a tireless caster as Beachcraft. He seemed 
on this day to be like an automatic machime 
and cast from morning till night, with barely 
time for his meals. He even cast while he 
slept and that night as I slept next to him, 
he apparently imagined he was tournament 
casting, for I got a blow on the side of my 
cranium that I felt should have been suffic- 
ient to have transplanted me to.one of the 
suburban districts of Mars. On the day of 
which I have just spoken, Beachcraft was in 
his element. He actually cut streaks in the 
air and several times he wrote his name. 
Whenever he got ready to cast, we lay down 
flat on the bottom of the boat to escape 
permanent injury. One time Hungerford 
misjudged and rose too soon and had his 
hat hooked at Beacheraft’s expense. We 
finally reached the reputed fishing grounds. 
My arms were aching like fury and I regarded 
the contented Hungerford with eyes of envy. 
A generous stubble had sprouted on his face 
during the days that we had been in camp, a 
stubble with a tendency to stiffness like that 
of a board, but nothing of this nature inter- 
fered with his sublime content. 
We reached the fishing grounds, as I have said, 
in due course. After helping Hungerford get 
the minnow pail off his minute(?) foot, we 
were able to locate the bait. Some unso- 
phisticated son of Buddah had put a crab in 
that receptacle, and the yell I let whang 
froze the heart of every human being on 
board ship. I took out the fierce-visaged 
member of the animal world, and gave it a 
resounding whack with the anchor, then 
heaved him overboard. Everybody, from 
Hungerford to Beachcraft was busy getting 
his lines out and nobody took notice of me, 
but I knew -why Beachcraft wore such a 
contented smile. I resolved to put a mud- 
turtle on his night-gown that night. I got 
my line tangled, but threw it out anyhow, 
and made the initial catch of the day by land- 
ing a 200-foot sea weed, the roots of which 
were sprawled out on the landscape of China. * 
Finally a shout went up from Beachcraft: 
“Got one! Got one! Get the net ready; 
he’s a monster. O but maybe he don’t pull 
though. Wow! There you are—whoal 
There he goes. Ah. you little old rascal!” 


"Thed and Vetere ‘consternation reigned on 

board. All hands came alive and the deck 

was cleared for action. Hungerford was 
busy giving advice, rapping nervously with 
the gaff and leaning forward. 

“That’s the idea; down with the tip of the 
rod when he runs for the boat. Now then, 
give him line. Just so; just; so! Now, then, 
easy, easy, old-timer. Don’t give him any 
slack or’ he’ll throw off the hook. Don’t 
force him. Let him run. Give him time. 
Give him a lot of elbow room and a lot of line. 
Don’t let him get into the weeds; tire him out; 
wind him. Good old boy; now then, easy, 
easy, easy!” 

Checking the rush Beacheraft began to 
play the lusty bass with such fervor and 
frills that in unconsciously following his 
actions I fell out of the boat. In the back 
‘seat Hungerford was ready with his camera, 
He leveled it and drew Beacheraft and all 
into the little black box onto the film. Later 
on, upon our return to civilization when the 
film was printed I was to be seen down in 
the corner of the photograph hanging onto 
the boat, one hand up at salute. 

I was disgusted after that because I didn’t 
catch anything worthy of notice, so I threw 
in a penny for luck and a moment thereafter 
I landed a minute specimen of fish life that I 
almost strained my eyes to distinguish. But 
I slipped it into the sack and ducked just 
in time to escape being crippled for life as a 
Beachcraftian minnow with fifty tinkling 
hooks on it soared by my ear, missing it by 
one fourth of an inch. I told Beachcraft: 
“go ahead, you’re doing fine.’ Beachcraft 
thanked me, and said that the first ones he 
had caught and the last one were nothing as 
compared to one he saw lying out in the lake. 
He said it was nothing short of a tuna. 

- When the unsuspicious Hungerford heard 
this he said: ‘‘But I didn’t know there were 
_ any tuna in this lake.” 

Every now and then we kept slipping 
something into the sack that we had hanging 
_ over the side of the boat. This sack contained 
eachcraft’s sensation. Hungerford couldn’t 
contain himself any longer so he was going 
to lift the sack and see how heavy it was; but 
he didn’t lift it out of water. 

“Funny,” he said, ‘“‘every fish we put into 

it seems to lessen its weight.” 

ay “Foolish,” I scoffed, deriding his rope 

“You Bash tnean to tellme that one with your 
flabby muscles could know anything about 
weight, do you?” 

“Well, all right,’ retorted Hungerford. 
“Lift it Be pselt and see!” 
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“Just to show you,”’ I said, “I will lift it.” 
And suiting action to word, and word to 
action, I did so, and I’ll be a hammered- 
down, eternally-condemned shade of a sea- 
cook if there wasn’t a hole in the bottom of 
that ossified sack. Through that hole there 
is every reason in the world to believe that 
the fish had flown on finny wings. Beach- 
craft, who had in those past hours cast him- 
self into a state of inertia, babbled incoher- 
ently: 

“Oh you rummies; oh, you mutts; oh, 
you conerete-domed ninnies, now see what 
you have done!” Thus he delivered him- 
self. ‘‘After all this I haven’t anything to 
show for my day’s work.” 

“I suppose I made that hole in the sack?” 
I asked. ¥ 

“Don’t you dare insinuate that I made that 
hole or you'll go fishing the next time without 
my presence,”’ said Hungerford. 

“Wouldn’t be much _ loss, 
mourned Beachcraft, shaking his head, 
fatigued and despairing. ‘The next time 
I go fishing I’m going all alone and I am 
going to bring some spikes along and nail 
down every fish I catch.” 

“Nail ’em down an’ see if I care,’’ I said,. 
getting pretty hot under the skin over it.. 
“Tf I had a nickle for every fish I have caught. 
in my day, I would be fishing with a golden: 
line with diamond-studded hooks. And,” 
I added, modestly, as an afterthought, ‘“‘and 
if I had a nickle for every one I have lost, I 
would be fishing with 4 rope of pearls.” 

“Yes,’ supplemented Hungerford, desper- 
ately raking his mind for one better, “and if I 
had a nickle for every one I have lost I would 
be baiting my hook with radium.” 

“Listen to that,’ said Beachcraft to me, 
disdaining to even look at Hungerford. 
“Listen to that. And the nelarest he ever. 
got to a good fishing lake is the Harrison 
Street Fish Market. Why the poor guy 
don’t know a bullhead from a swordfish. 

I knew that Beachcraft said this to make 
Hungerford feel bad and so I stepped in 
between. 

“Say, fellows,’’ I said, “‘I’ll tell you what: 
let’s forget it all and start all over again and 
see who can get the first fish. Go on, Beach- 
craft, try one of your other minnows. Ill 
bet that’s what the big fellow out there 
wants.” 

“Tm going back to still-fishing,” said 
Hungerford, and leaned over to throw down 
his linge. ‘Jumping Jupiter,’ he announced 
a minute after, “what a swarm of fish!’ I 
shaded my eyes and looked down. Beach- 


it wouldn’t,” 
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_ eraft did the same. 
of the boat gave way and Hungerford let out 
a despairing yell of agony and fell overboard. 
As he came up the third time I grabbed him 
by the hair and lugged him alongside the 
boat while Beacheraft, with one of the oars, 
caught it in Hungerford’s suspenders and 
-_ sought to pry him on. y 

“You can’t do it that way,’’ I shouted. 
“Tt’s out of all sense of proportion.” 


— “Let go,’ screamed the frantic Hunger- 
ford. “Let go. The suspenders@will break, 
and then what. And let go of my hair, you 

are—scalping me.” 5 

“Well how are we going to get in?” I 

puzzled.’ You'll drown, that’s what you'll 
do.” 

“Well,” said Hungerford,’ I don’t believe 

_ you're doing your level best by me anyhow! 

I believe you are keeping me in here just on 
‘ purpose.” 

After what seemed two hours of hard labor 
we got him into the boat by the legs. The 
B' exertion was too much for Hungerford so he 
_ lay down and went to sleep. Both Beach- 

craft and I were hungry and sweaty so we 

rolled up our lines an hour or so later and 
rowed for camp. \ Starvation stared us in the 
ig face and we were wondering if Hartley and 
) the cook were back from the village. But 
when we came to camp we found Hartley 
there with the cook apron’on, making supper. 
He enlivened us with the information that 
the cook would not come till later on in the 
night, as he was busy helping his wife take 
care of the baby and put up preserves. In 
the meantime he, Hartley, had made supper. 
That very hint filled us with suspicion. Fig- 
uratively he met us with open arms, but we 
proceeded with caution. My eye came in 
deadly contact with something steaming in a 
pan and with measured stride I approached 
it, battling with the conviction that rose 
within me. It was flaked fish proposition, 
set down to jelly in its water. It was a 
glorious dish I felt, and I longed ‘to soothe the 
cravings of my inner man, but I waited for 
Hartley to say the word. Beachcraft was 
first and he swallowed a spoonful. But 
Hungerford and I set to work and close to 
finished it. It was not until we had quite 
_ done with it that I noticed some of the “all- 
spice’ in it looked suspicious. 

“Hartley,” I called, my face as stern as the 
muzzle of.a:gun, ‘‘are you sure that was alt 
spice, those round things in this fish business. 

- “Don’t taste much like allspice to me, 
eaidl Beacheraft, and he cracked one with 
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eSuddenly the balance’ 


“missed my taste and sen: ses.” Bhai 


“Somehow or another they taste 
to me,” said Hungerford. Then He turned 
to Hartley: ‘Where did you get this all- 
spice?” hon Meg 

“I—I don’t know.” he said, searching 
around, however, he brought out a tin can 
labelled allspice all right, but previous to 


date that can had been the nesting place of — 


Hungerford’s Nature Worker Laxative Pills. 

At eight o'clock the cook arrived. 

At nine o’clock it looked like rain so Beach 
craft took down his almanac and began to 
read. “‘Now is the time to use Elixir.” 
Pause. “I want everyone to know what 
Elixir did for me. I had awful pains for 
over ten years, and had blinding flashes, ete., 
but since using Elixir the pains have all 
departed, thanks be. I spent much money 
on doctors, but Elixir did its duty, and now 
I am up and walking around like I used to in 
*42.Elixer made a man of me. Elixir, hur- 
rah!” 

“What does it say there about the weather,” 
I asked. Beachcraft monkeyed with the page$ 
a while, ran hisfingeraround here and there 
then came to the month he was hunting for. 
Fourteenth to Seventeenth 

Storm Wave: Destructive thunder storms 
in the northwest, covering the Northern 
States and the Ontario region.’ : : 

The faces of Beachcraft’s astonished aud- 
ience blanched. Sighs were audible on every 
side,and the cook’s asthmatic pipe put-putted 
out of tune. 

“How about the following days,” 
wanted to know. 

Eighteenth to Twenty-Second 

Thunder showers: Heavy rainstorms ac- 
cOmpanied with winds and hail in the Great 


Hartley 


Lakes region and Eastern Canada. Light- 
breezes in Texas.” 
“And then,” asked Hungerford, in a 


scarcely audible whisper, his hand pressing 
in on the allspice as though to prevent them 
from making their drive. Beachcraft’s finger 
traced its unerring way down the column. 
Twenty-Third to Twenty-Seventh 
' Rain period: Heavy rainstorms over the 
Western and Northwestern States and the 
Great Lakes region. Hail and flood, torn- 
adoes and typhoons, whirlwinds and disaster, 
doing much damage and ruining crops. 
Hot weather in Arizona.” 
Hungerford shortly thereafter! took down 
his rain-coat and began patching,a hole in it,” 


while Hartley renovated his. umbrella aidkiich ee 


had three spokes on the bum. eect 


: lac was an inferior thing, 
ge mention. The cook allowed, 
that we were due for some rain, 


All of. us went out and sniffed the air, but 
» caught nothing suspicious. 


Hungerford couldn’t smell because he had 


catarrh, and just for spite we stood there 
drinking deeply of the atmosphere till we 
got dizzy. 


Then we went to bed. 


THE TOO ABUNDANT CROW 


a REGINALD GOURLAY . 


don’t say that the crow should be ex- 
terminated even if that were possible, 
(which it isn’t,) but I do say that he is 
becoming far too plentiful in old Ontario for 
the well being of many other birds, (and their 
eggs,) poultry, ducks, and our fast decreasing 
partridge, (ruffed grouse), and quail included, 
and his numbers should be very considerably 
lessened,—a not very easy task. I know the 
crow has his apologists. So has Satan, so 
has Nero,—so the Kaiser will have twenty 
years from now,—and some of them put up a 
fair case for him,—but in the main, the balance 
inclines against him, especially now,—when 
he is disturbing the balance of nature herself, 
by increasing far too unwarrantably in num- 
bers. I grant you that the “carrion crow” 
is a scavenger, like the larger and far-less 
abundant raven, that bird of the solitudes, 
and the deep backwoods. . 
No one that has rowed along the shores 
of any of our lakes and bays, and observed 
him bearing off portions of the dead and 
dying menbraden, or other departed fish, which 
add such a prominent flavour to the perfume 
of our rippling waters each summer,—or who 
has watched a conclave of the sooty brethren 
attending the obsequies of some dead horse or 
cow who is wasting its sweetness on the desert 
air, can deny that. Neither can I deny that 
he eliminates a certain number of wire worms- 
“large white grubs,’—and other insect 
vermin. I wish to be fair even to a crow. 
But these pursuits are mere side shows to the 
serious’ business of the crow’s_ existence. 
That serious business is the systematic de- 
‘struction, whenever and wherever he can find 
them, of the eggs and young of poultry, 
ducks, game birds, song birds, and birds of 
every sort that he encounters in his very 
incessant and extensive travels, not forget- 
ing a liberal quantity of the farmer’s: corn, 


ust planted and in the shock. 


hich he takes both from the ground when: 


eis i 
And his office hours are from sunrise to | 


sunset ,from very early spring to very late 
fall. 

During corn planting time at any rate if 
the crow swallows a cut-worm or other 
noxious insect, he does it by mistake while 
devastating the just planted fields of the 
farmer. When that farmer views the scene of 
yesterday’s toil he finds it looking as if all 
the hens in creation had been scratching over 
it, and views hundreds of these black children 
of iniquity speeding away with sardonic and 
rejoicing caws, pausing occasionally in their 
journey to the woods to sit on the fence, or 
with the native sarcastic humor of this bird, 
on some convenient scare crow, from thence 
to send back ironic and discordant gibes and 
insults at the unwilling provider of the feast. 

Most people, however, will acknowledge 
the corn as regards the crow, or rather the — 
crow’s attitutle as regards the corn. 

Now let us see how the crow’s record 
stands as regards poultry, ducks, game birds, 
and other birds of the field and wood. 

I fearlessly assert, both from well anthenti- 
cated information, and from considerable 
personal observation, that the crow destroys 


more eggs and young of these various birds, ~ 


than all the hawks and owls in the Dominion, 
—many species of which are quite harmless 
in this way. 

Yes, and I will throw in with the hawk’s 
account the destruction caused by those 
three other pests to bird life, the small boy, 
the egg collector, and the domestic cat run 
wild, and the crow will come out winner every 
time. 

As for the crow’s destruction of poultry, 
eggs, and young, I can only say that in this 
neighborhood are some large poultry farms. 
The proprietors of these for years have com- 
plained to me and others of the great damage 
done to the eggs and young of their chickens, 
ducks, and guinea fowls by crows, not by 


weasels, and other members of the mustilidale. 
These have slain their tens,—the crows their 
hundreds. I should say that in Ontario 
there are about five hundred crows to one 
weasel. Of late years, the people say that 
the numbers of the crows and consequently 
their losses, have increased immensely. 

But there are 6ther counts in the indict- 
ment against him. I have said that he is 
just as destructive to the eggs and young of 
game birds and other birds as he is to those of 
ducks and poultry,—in fact, even more so. 

I will, in proof of this, give two incidents 
out of many that came under my own per- 
sonal cbservation, thatpoint unerringly to the 
guilt of the crow in this respect. 

These incidents, mark you gentle reader, 
were not related to me by some other fellow, 
but were seen by me with my own eyes. 

One day,—some summers ago, I was mak- 
ing my way on an early June morning along 
the banks of a pretty little trout stream near 
Picton, Prince Edward county. 

At that time, and even now occasionally, 
woodeock nested and reared their young in 
the dense cover along the banks of some 
parts of this little stream. As I came into a 
pretty little glade some way up this stream 
with a great many big ferns growing along it 
under a canopy of cedars and balsam I was 
aware of the cawing of a number of crows. 

Almost at once two woodcock, evidently 


‘much put out about something,—came flying 


round the little spot, settling and getting up 
again near a clump of ferns. Approaching 
this, two crows flew up, and I found in the 
midst of it the slight depression, with a few 
dried fern leaves in it that constitutes a 
woodcock’s idea of a nest. 

It had one egg in it, and two beside it. 
The two bore the undoubted mark of the 
spoiler,—a crow’s beak had been driven right 
through them,—the other was intact. I 
hastened to a nearby farmhouse to borrow 
the farmer’s gun. He gave it to me with fer- 
vent wishes for the extinction of all crows 
here, and for their prospects hereafter, which 


I need not set down here. 
corn grower. 


When I got back the crows were gone, and 
so was the last woodcock’s egg. 


The other case, which I will relate, hap- 
pened last June. I was going along a little 
used path through a big cedar swamp near 
the little town of Picton. At one place, 
where there were dense clumps of balsam 
bushes, a lot of crows flew up off the ground. 
Scattered on the path and in the bushes were 
many partridge eggs,—a nest of about eleven 
or twelve had just been rifled by these sys- 
tematic and voracious egg stealers. 


The mother partridge had put up a good 
fight, for her feathers were scattered all about 
but nothing could stop Corvus the Crow when 
after fresh eggs for breakfast. Here was an- 
other case where the crow was found “in 
flagrante dilicto.”” I could give dozens of 
others. As for the eggs and young of other 
birds, the case is if powsible, —still more 
against the crow. 


Now I don’t advocate the éxtermination of 
the crow, for two good reasons. Ist, because 
it would be absolutely impossible by any 
known means; and 2nd, because it would be 
undesirable. A certain number of crows,— 
as David Harum said of a certain number of 
fleas in a dog,—‘‘will keep the farmer from 
brooding,’’—especially in corn planting time, 
—but a judicious thinning of his numbers 
would be beneficial. 


To effect this, the sportsman might go out 


at this summer time of the year, when no 


game is in season, and when the crow is less 
wary, with a .22 cal. rifle, (long cartridge), 
and get a lot of very useful rifle practice. 
Later on the shot gun may be used. In 
this case a tame crow, if one owns, or can 
borrow or otherwise acquire one, is the most 
useful of all decoys. The appealing voice 


of one of his species, is the only thing I know 
of that will throw this crafty bird off his 
guard. 
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WAYS OF DRY-FLY FISHING 


EMLYN 


TO the,contemplative angler who  prac- 
tices the dry-fiy art almost every day upon 
the stream, dry-fly fishing furnishes its quota 
of thrills. In fact, each rise of a trout furn- 
ishes a series of emotions for which there is no 
name so descriptive as “‘thrills.”” For the 
sake of angling literature it is too bad that 
they must be felt and cannot be described. 

Ulster County, New York is a wonderful 
country for clear, cold, liquid streams, with 
lively speckled trout and far enough from 
the city that all business cares may be forgot- 
ten. Having spent a fine week casting the 
dry-fiy on the surface of some of these moun- 
tain streams, let us imagine we are on our 
way homeward. We pass through the built- 
up portion of Wurtsboro, in Sullivan County, 

and come to a bridge nefore we reach Mama- 
_ kating. Under the bridge flows the little 
W Basher-Kill, celebrated as a trout stream 
nearly a century ago. That there should be 
fish in it, surrounded as it is by a country so 
well built-up, astonishes one, Two things 
demand the attention of the angler: the 
coldness of the water and the bed of the 
stream, and in what appears to be a few 
minutes we are startled by the sound of the 
_ automobile horn telling us it is time to quit. 
As is customary among anglers, we walk 
along the bank of the brook, eyes keenly 
alert for a stray trout. Approaching a sharp 
turn in the stream, below the bridge, our 
_ attention is arrested by a sight that brings us 
to an abrupt stop. The bed of the stream is 
‘almost pure white, the water like Horace’s 
celebrated spring of Bandusia. Some twenty 
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feet below the bend a trout lies in the centre 
of the stream, a foot below the surface; 
eight feet above is another, some two feet 
nearer the further bank, and further up a 
third lies a few feet from the opposite bank. 

A dry-fly alights two feet ahead of the 
first fish and one foot to the left. The fish, as 
far as can be observed by the angler, pays 
no attention to the fly, which slowly floats 

‘with the current. It proceeds twelve inches. 
A quick movement and the fish faces the 
floating fly and then is stationary. When 
the lure is opposite the fish the trout seems 
very nervous, but still does not move ahead. 
The fly is now a foot below the fish, so good- 
bye hopes! But the trout, fickle being that 
it is, has changed its mind; down it comes, 
takes the fly, and then down, and still fur- 
ther down until it reaches the net. Ques- 
tion: Had this fish hesitated to take the fly 
immediately because it could not under- 
stand why two fish above had let a juicy 
fly go without even a movement to capture 
it, thus making it an object of suspicion? 

But there, are two other fish to fry, or 
rather to get ready for frying for the kiddies 
at home. 

The whirling dun was dropped near the 
centre fish, cocking beautifully ahead of it 
and to the left. Without hesitation he 
seized it immediately. A similar operation 
quickly led to the ruin of the third trout. 
Three out, all out. Great work to-day, old 
man! It is not always thus. 

The manner in which these three fish were 
caught furnishes an excellent example of 


' stream. 


“ 


_ dry-fly fishing as practiced in its original 


home, England, though this statement may 
be disputed. The general way of the English 
“purist” is to cast only to a rising fish. The 
late Mr. Halford, the great English apostle 


-\ of the dry-fly, on August 26, 1912, wrote 


to me, among other things: “On the Test 
I fish almost exclusively to the rising fish, 
but on the Itchen also try with dry-fly fish 
in position.” The three fish above mentioned 
were, without doubt “in position” for feeding 
and came to the net at only a slight suggest- 
tion made by the angler. 
The dry-fly “‘purist’’ as he is known, casts 
his fly usually only when he sees a trout 
_ rising; he “‘stalks’’ the fish; if he sees a rise, 
he goes within casting distance of the spot, 
carefully places his fly so that it falls exactly 


where the trout has risen, or just above it, 


that the fly may float down over the fish. 
If he does not get a rise, it is not unusual for 
him to try a fly of a different pattern; if he 
finally gives up in his attempt to catch this 
particular trout he looks for another rising 
fish, but does not make another cast until 
he again sees arise. If no rises occur within 
his vision during the day, he does not wet his 
line. Some of this cult carry field-glasses 
with which they scan the surface of the 
These methods undoubtedly mark a 
very high type of sportsmanship, perhaps. 
T should be somewhat tempted to say the 
highest type of sportsmanship if I did not have 
reason to believe that our method of taking 
a fish that has not already indicated its exact 
location to the fisherman requires at least 
as much skill on the part of the angler as the 
‘purist’s method of fishing the rise only, 
where the exact whereabouts of the fish is 
known. It seems to me that when an angler 
sees arising fish, within casting distance, the 
battle is at least half won. 

An American, with a mind capable of seeing 
humorous features in almost all things, and 
also at times not beyond the temptation of 
indulging in ridicule may easily see an open- 
ing for poking fun at the disappointed purist 
as he returns at evening without once having 
cast a fly during the day. In fact, he does 
not escape ridicule in England; he has been 
the victim of much sarcasm, even from some 
members of the British angling fraternity. 
Mr. G. E. M. Skues, a bright and at times 
sarcastic English writer, says, in his ““Minor 
Tactics of the Chalk Stream’: “I know 
of no sight more gloomy than that of a golfer 
painfully tramping from shot to shot. But 
perhaps the next gloomiest sight is the angler 
who, with perhaps but a single day at his 


such patienc 

as he can muster for the rise which come 
not.” ; 
The strict purist, in turn, has retorted to 


‘those who are inclined to make of him a 


ridiculous figure, by calling all who do not 
adopt his methods ‘‘poachers.” It would 
not be fair, however, to the British angler— 
men of the Halford type—to convey -an 
impression that ill-natured criticism is com- 
mon among the British sportsmen. -I have 
read much of their literature, bearing on all 
sides of the question and have found a gen- 
eral inclination to be tolerant of each other’s 
opinions, and most courteous in their argu-— 
ments. Their ideas of sportsmanship are 
high, a condition that I believe is very 
general among dry-fly anglers every- 
where. The fascination of the game seems 
to be the attraction of this method of fishing 
and not the “heavy creel’ at the end of the 
day. 

The purist’s method of angling, sports- 
manlike and praiseworthy though it may be, 
is not, I think, the style of dry-fly fishing that 
would generally appeal to American anglers, 
even though conditions on our streams made 
it at all times possible. It is difficult to 
imagine an American fly-fisherman so patient 
that he would spend a day on the stream 
without casting a fly. In the first place, he 
enjoys the practice of casting, whether the 
fish rise or not. Then again, abundant 
experience has taught our American anglers 
that on some of our near-by streams they 
may often pass an entire day without seeing a 
trout rise at a natural insect. So the dry- 
fly angler of this country begins casting when 
he reaches the stream, more or less for gen- 
eral results, as the Englishman might call it; 
but the work of an American expert is not 
always a“bungling performance and frequent’ 
ly there is. very little ‘‘hit-or-miss’ about it. 
He generally shows a keen knowledge of 
the habits of the trout, and where they 
should be lying in wait for their food. His 
methods may differ from those of the English, 
purist in that instead of casting at the rise, he 
casts at those places where experience has 
taught him that the trout hide, live, and 
seek their food. There is nothing more 
skillful to be seen on a stream than the casting 
of a dry-fly expert. It is seldom except 
when watching them that I have seen flies 
“light like thistle-down” or that T have been 
deceived for a moment into thinking that an — 
artificial fly was a natural insect as it fluttered 
through the air to the surface of the water. cr 
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our lovely mountain stream in Ulster county. 

As we wade upward, ‘covering every likely 
spot thoroughly, a worried look, familiar 
to anglers in such circumstances chases awa\ 
“the smiling countenance” with wnich one 
‘starts out. 

Some of the best parts of the stream have 
been gone over and still there is only one fish 
in the creel. The angler is about to cast 
his fly on a swift run near the opposite bank 
when a little happening of nature arrests the 
upward movement of the rod. Twenty feet 
above the spot, where, in another moment 
his fly was about to alight, a yellow butterfly 
floats down the current, resembling a small 
cat-boat. It is precisely in the centre of the 
current, and in a minute will be in the exact 
spot picked out by the angler for placing the 

- whirling dun. It is a tense moment for the 
angler when ,the butterfly approaches the 
dark water two feet above a turn in the 
stream. The insect suddenly finds itself in 
what must seem to him to be a huge gulf, if 
in fact, there is time for /hinking, as a mighty 
fish seizes him. The artificial insect at the 
end of the leader goes gracefully through the 
air and falls sottly upon the surface two feet 
above the spot where the late tragedy has 
occurred. The trout is an old hooked-nose 
male, large for this stream, but sufficiently 
aged to have been a monster if its habitat 
had been conducive to larger growth. 

Proceeding a short distance aboye the run 
on which occurred what I may call “‘the 
tragedy of the butterfly,’ we soon came 
opposite the home of a trout that happened 

to be particularly adept at travelling on 

reverse gear. He could go down-stream tail 
first at a gait that almost exceeded the speed 

- limit. When he charged gears and made 

a quick get-away on high his rapidity baffled 

the human eye. He lived, no doubt, sump- 
tuously, as he was of a size to dispute his 
position with almost any competitor. His 
home was on the further side of the stream 
which was now so low that most of the bed 

was above water. His feeding ground was a 

swift run some three feet wide, two feet deep 
and a matter of eight feet long. At the 
lower end of the run wasa natural dam—a wide, 

- flat rock over which the water, here very shal- 

_ low, tumbled actively. In fact the water in the 

entire run travelled with a speed calculated 
to furnish sufficient aeration for any fish. 

The fly cast, immediately upon its fall the 

boss of the run inspected it. With its nose 


almost touching: the fly, going rapidly down- 
stream, the trout kept its position under the 
fly, running on its reverse gear for some six 
feet, when it came within an inch of going ~ 
over the little waterfall below the rocky dam. 
Then a flash up-stream, too swift for the eve 
to follow! Goimg down stream this fish 
seemed to disdain to turn around and use a 
forward motion. A second time he repeated 
this operation in its entirety; again.an at- 
tempt at repetition, but with a disastrous 
ending. As he seemed about to go over the 
fall he took the fly and was hauled down the | 
stream willy-nilly. ; 

It is thus that dry-fly angling beguiles 
one, though’ fish are not rising in numbers. 
Who would exchange it for tamer work, even 
for the well-filled creel? 

A few of the happenings of nature that 


thri]] one as he goes up stream, fly-rod in 
hand, have been mentioned, but not all has 
been told. How about the big, still pool 


above, at the side of the meadow-field, with — ing 


bank on one side at least five fe’ high, 
without a bush to hide the angler as the — 
bright sun beats down on his back, while — 
on the othec bank is a mass of alders, im- 


penetrable, overhanging the stream for many i 


feet. To talk about this pool-would be to 
tell a story of many disappointing hours, 
with an ever-longing desire on the part of the 
writer to meet an angler who could demon- 
strate a method of fishing it successfully in 
these bright, sunshiny conditions. cid- 
entally the pool is/so deep and large thatit 
practically has no current, and so the dry-fly, © 
when cast, remains lifeless on the sur: 
face. But the triumph one day when to the © 
first fly cast rushed a fifteen inch fish from 

beneath the banks, taking the fly when fully 
eight feet away from his hiding place! And 
the angler felt that he must have been in 
full sight of the fish when he cast the fly, 
though on his hands and knees! 

While in England, where many purists cast 
only at rising trout, not more than two or 
three casts are usually made at any one fish; 
yet generally the American dry-fly angler 
has adopted entirely different rules. Some 
of our experts, (when they see a spot where 
they feel sure that a good trout may be 
feeding), cast in the same place over and over 
again. There are well-authenticated cases 
where a trout has apparently paid no atten-— 
tion to a dry-fly until twenty or thirty casts 
have been made, and then has come for it 
with a rush. 

Though I know that this doctrine is dia- 
metrically opposed to the theories of some 


English experts who have practiced the art 
of dry-fly fishing on the English chalk streams 
for thirty or forty years, or even more, yet 
at the present time it would be impossible 
to convince many American anglers that it 
is not advisable on our streams to cast over 
promising water until one is well satisfied 
that the trout supposed to be there is beyond 
hope of being lured to the surface at that 
particular time. One of my acquaintances, 
(who had been a successful dry-fly fisherman 
for more than a quarter of a century), caught 
his first large trout with the dry-fly after a 
day of discouragement, on the thirty-sixth 
cast, all the casts being made at one spot in 
the pool; and he met with this first success 
only after having been compelled by Mr. 
LaBranche, who was standing by his side, 
to cast over this trout until he got it. 

In the writer’s make-up there may be 
something‘akin to obstinacy that often makes 
him linger long below a particularly alluring 
stretch of water, though the looked-for rises 
come not; or the compelling force may be a 
very perisitent kind of hopefulness, or an en- 
larged optimism that exhibits itself in a 
marked degree when he is casting a fly in 
which he thoroughly believes. Sometimes 
the resulting persistance is rewarded, as in 

’ the following case: 

On the Willowemoc one day I came to a 
most enticing little run, the deep water being 
only about two or three feet wide and four 
or five feet deep, flowing swiftly, but smoothly, 
along the edge of an elongated brush heap 
close to the bank. Being in a persistent and 
optimistic mood, and believing that there 
must be a good trout in such a delightful 
stretch of water, I determined to remain 
there until the fish had been brought around 
to my way of thinking. For half an hour I 
floated fly after fly overits supposed teeding 
place, resting the water from time to time, 
and then sat down to think it over, deciding 
after a few more casts to goon up-stream. In 
what I had decided would be the final en- 
deavor, (probably from fifteen to twenty 
casts had been made), I was rewarded by the 
rise of a trout of just about the size I had 
imagined must be lurking in such a_ splendid 
run. Mr. H. G. McClelland, the author of a 
bright little English work on artificial flies, 
advances the theory that flies may be ‘cast 
and re-cast so as to create the idea that flies 
of this sort are passing over the fish in large 
numbers.’ While the author thorough:y 
believes in the idea of floating a fly many 
times over a spot where the angler is convinced 
that a good trout lies, yet it should be remem- 
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bered that the utmost degree of skill 
be shown to make every cast so perfect 
not even twenty or thirty casts at the same 
spot will arouse the suspicions of the cunning 
trout. 

It is not only entirely proper, but advisable 
for the American angler to fish the stream in- 
stead of fishing the rise; the proposition may 
be advanced confidently that the dry-fly 


is almost as\ tempting in luring trout from. 


more or less, swiit rough water, as it is in 
taking them from ‘the pools. All who have 
been on trout streams can remember many 
places where there are barriers formed by a 
row or group of rocks in the centre of the 
streams, the tops of some of them rising 
above the surface, others entirely covered 
The swift water comes rushing down upon 
one of these barriers, over the rocks, between 
them, and around them. Above and below 
the rocks are splendid lurking places for 
feeding ‘fish. We approach one of these 


groups carefully from downstream, and cast 


our fly at one side of the rocks and below 
them, allowing it to float down as far as 
advisable before making another cast. One 
cast follows another across the stream until 
we have covered all the good water below the 
rocks. Whether successful or not in taking 
a fish from this water, we now begin casting 
about two or three feet -above the rocks, 
first to the left of them, then directly above 
them, and then to the right of them, letting 
our fly float down past the rocks before 
lifting it from the water, endeavoring to 
tempt any trout that may be watching for 
food from any of these strongholds. 

Now a short distance above these rocks 
there is a stretch of very swift water, more 
or less rough. We know that at certain 
times such water is the delight of the wet fly 
angler, but how about the dry-fly man? Let 
us wait and see. We are still near the right 
bank of the stream (the left as we look up- 
stream), and so we first let our fly drop on 
this swift water, near the bank to our left. 
Bing! A fine rainbow trout rose at the first 
cast, but we missed it, either because we 
failed to see the quick flash of the fish under 
water, or because we did not strike quickly 
enough. But the dry-fly—what became 
of it? When it touched the surface it did 
its best to play its dignified part of a dry-fly, 
it skipped along over the turbulent stream 
for a moment, but the water was too rough 
and strong for it to keep afloat, it was sucked 
under, and, therefore, became the wet fiy 
that we have been accustomed to use. Not 


exactly the same, perhaps, for this dry-fly, 
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h now wet and sunken, still retains 
2 acter as an imitation of a natural 
insect. Having had some success with our 
very first cast in swift water, we will continue 
to fish every inch of these rapids, letting the 
fly go where it listeth, playing the part of thc 
wet fly or the dry-fly, but always resembling 
the living insect which it so closely imitates. 

It is somewhat astonishing at times to see 
over what rough water a dry-fly can float 
successfully. The inequalities of the stream, 
of course depend upon the roughness of the 
bottom. Sometimes. the waterrushes down 
with its surface broken into what appear 
to be small waves, more or less regular in 
shape. It is a pretty sight to watch a dry-fly 
coming down over such water, apparently 
almost skipping from wave to wave; and the 
action of the fly at this time seems. to be 
tremendouly enticing to any fish that may 
see it. 

If the angler uses his powers of oberva- 
tion he will notice that in almost ali stretches 
of rough water, however swift and turbulent, 
there are tittle smooth spots that might be 
‘properly called glassy glides. Cast your 
fly at the top of one of these glides, and it wil 
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float perfectly until it is seized by a trout or 


reaches the turbulent water. 


While the fly wili often float successfully 
over a rough surface, yet, if it is sucked under, 
the angler is certainly in no worse position 
than the user of the sunken fly under his very- 
best conditions. After having been through 
these swift waters, the fly may have a bedrag- 
gled appearance, and look like anything but 
the natty insect, with wings erect, that it was, 
when first taken from the fly-box. The 
angler should take an old handkerchief, or 
rag, and squeeze the fly in its folds to get 
out some of the water that it has absorbed, 
and then, putting it close to his mouth, blow 


into its feathers and hackles. This will 
restore to the hackles their old ‘“‘fluffy”* 
appearance. Next, he should straighten 


out the wings and coax them into shape with 
the fingers, finally oiling the fly again when 
‘approaching smooth water. 


One of the beauties of fishing the rough 
stretches is the very near approach to the fish 
that may be made by the careful angler, 
and the resulting advantages and possibilities 
of close fishing. 


HUNTING THE SWORDFISH IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 


LACEY 
T was a time of vivid life along the 
waterside. The bright sun of an early 


August Saturday afternoon blazed on an 
unaccustomed scene of industry. Graceful 
black boats banded with yellow edged against 
the wharves in ones and twos and threes. 
Terrific hammering was going on, and the 
forest of masts swarmed with men swung 
from “taykle,’’ hammer or paint-pot in hand. 
Grave conclaves of sweatered fisherman 
compared bits of wood and bent iron, and 
looked appraisingly aloft; and there was much 
talk of “floats”? and cross-trees.”’ “chairs” 
and “‘harpoons.” 

Canso, Nova Scotia, was making ready for 
the fall hunting season. 

Down under the edge of the wharf—it was 
low tide—the Pelawawa, the largest boat of 
the fleet, was receiving her finishing touches. 
The deck had been cleared of the litter of 
outfit; the skipper lounged lazily before the 
wheel—that it was a wheel and not a tiller 
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proved the dignity of the boat—languidly. 
dabbing at it with a drab paint-brush. An 
old man, too ancient for the frivolity of mere 
sport, was endlessly dipping a pail over the 
side and emptying it into tiny holes in the 
heads of a row of small casks along the deck, 
which, when airtight, would serve as floats. 
The crowd that wasn’t busy, with heels kick- 
ing indolently over the edge of the wharf, 
was throwing down tit-bits of raillery at him. 

All work was sport to them just then. 
greatest fun of the year, the season which was 
to turn mere existence into real life, and which 
they entered upon with an enthusiasm uncom- 
mon to their natures, was about to begin. 
The sword-fish were coming! Someone “‘up 
on the Western’ had brought in two, the Hali- 
fax papers said. This meant that the fish 
woud be along the “Eastern” in a day or two. 
And then ! On Monday they would 
sweep metrily out of harbour to hunt the big 
game of the sea—the sword-fish. 
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nothing resembling work in that. 
Monday morning early the migration began. 


the sword-fish to be. 


Up against the sky reared a horde of Hee ik 
jerked the float up ove the 


straight lines, their tops intersected by other 
shorter lines. The crosstrees were in place— 
two, and often three, to a mainmast—the 
weather determinin?g which might be used 
by the look-out men. In the pitching of the 
next week or two the look-out who risked the 
upper crosstrees was inviting destruction for 
himself and the boat. Even wire-rope Stays 
have their limits! 

One of the haréi-and fast rules of the cod- 
fisherman is rest on Sunday. To be sure, 
the Petawawa put out with a gay party across 
the Straits for Petit du Grat, but there was 
And on 


Most of the boats’ crews had gone to sleep on 
Sunday night under the conviction that the 
chances were quite as good immediately 


off-shore, or, at most, on a sh ort run eastward . 


to Dover, But the reports of “the Western” 
were too much for them. Before daylight 
on Monday morning the whole fleet started 
eagerly for the Western, where they knew 
The tale of an American 
sword-fisherman that had drifted into harbour 
on Sunday night—ils bowsprit longer than 
many a local mast, its crosstrees looking 
snobbishly over the highest peak in the har- 
bour—brought rfileclions. Eight sword-fish 
on the Western! Then the Western it must 
be. 

That was why, in sullen disappointment, I 
kicked my heels against a mooring-post on 
Monday morning and thought harsh things of 
the vacillation of cod-fishermen in general. 

The only relief that day was a run to the 
outer islands on the Bonnie B. for the addi- 
tional ballast necessary to steady the boat 
for sword-fishing. On Tuesday, unexpectedly 
I broke into the game. 

Two of the officers in charge of the troops 
protecting the cables put off from Dover 
Wharf for the outside lighthouse. 
was thinking of sword-fish, not even the owner 
of the boat. But we had scarcely struck 
the open when one of the crew gave a haitf- 
smothered exclamation and darted for the 
bow. In an instant he had seizeda harpoon, 
without attention to the course of its rope 
attachment to the float, and had driven it 
into the water from the deck. There was 
the hiss of a rushing rope, and suddenly a 
cask, close beside one of the officers, shot a 
score of feet into the air and dropped with a 
smash over the side. 

The boy, in his hurry, had not noticed 
that the rope fro%n the harpoon to the float 
was foul of the stays. When the wounded 


No one. 
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speed of a bullet. Anyone foul 2 

would have gone with it. “Fortunately 5 ay 
flew free without taking our rigging. “As 
sword-fishing and military duties are not 
congenial, the former had to wait until our 
return, when we picked up the float, and at 
the end of it a sword-fish too. fatigued to 
struggle. The harpoon had merely pene- 
trated a fin, and the point had come loose on 
the other side, where it dangled at the end 
of the rope. 

That night the boats trailed into Canso 
from the Western, only three of them with a 
catch to report; and their success had been 
along their own coast. Thereafter the waters 
outside Canso were good enough. To-morrow 
the tussle would begin in earnest. 

Overhead it was an ideal day for sword- 
fishing—a brilliant, hot sun that always acts 
as a soporific for the big fish, bringing it to 
the surface, where it rests in dozing enjoy- 
ment of the heat, the point of one black fin 
just cutting the surface. Not only are the 
fish less on the top on dark days, but they are 
more difficult to see. The two men in the 
crosstrees are-trained hands who can _ spot 
a sword-fish from the peculiar indistinct 
“slick”? which they learn to connect with it. 
Sometimes the more definite “slick” of a 
school of herring acts as a guide, for the 
sword-fish is frequently found close by, 
lazily cutting up his meal. 

We were short-handed, Usually the crew 
consists of five—the skipper and his mate, 
at the tiller and in the “‘chair,” two men in 
the crosstrees, and one standing free to throw 
overboard the float when a “‘strike” 

But to-day, as I said, we were short- 
handed. A run of bad luck with the cod - 
made the crew reluctant to risk everything in 
the chase of the sword-fish, and three men — 
had been dropped overboard in dories to 
trawl, while the skipper, the mate, andmy- 
self ran away off westward in pursuit of the 
fleet of sword-fishermen we could see darting 
about in that direction. As we drew nearer 
the attitude of the men in the chairs told us 
that the chase was on, and with all the power 
of our engine and sails we tore along to join 
them. As much as my binoculars could 
bring to me my crew had already picked up 
with the naked eye, for they could read — 
every movement of the boats. “Hawes sees 
one!” shouted the skipper. 

“Frank’s getting ready,” 

I steadied myself in the heaving. Mall by. 

winding my: self around a stay. The sun was 
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And in amoment, ; 


ar 


yet 


them oftener than they did us. 
eat 


August day, and my wide-brimmed 


water. The bow of our craft 
tossed _ madly towards®the sky and cut off 
everything ahead; then it dropped in a sick- 
ening Manner straight into the waist-line ot 
an Qh-coming wave. Out in the chair, how- 
evér, the mate rested carelessly on the iron 
railing; and every now and then a wave 
slapped his feet. It was dare-devil reckless- 
ness to me. 

The skipper, an Irishman who must have 
brought his own roots and soil with him when 
transplanted, had just delivered himself of a 
bit of local colour about a man who “didn’t 
zackly stutter; he sort 0’ hung fire.” when the 
mate shouted. I never heard theend of the 
story. With one hand on the rope and the 
other on the tiller the skipper swung the boat 
off to portin answer to the mate’s pointing 
hand, and diagonally across the waves we 
made straight into the teeth of another boat 
bearing madly down upon us, its look-out 
men waving frantically towards a tiny black 
spot ahead that rose and disappeared in the 
swell. The other boat reached it first, and 
the harpoon sank swiftly. But it went to the 
full length of the harpoon-man’s arm and 
came back with the spear still in place. He 
had missed. A jeering laugh broke from our 
skipper’s lips as he swung sharply off to 
avoid an imminent bowsprit. 

And then the struggle began. Round and 
round the two boats tore, rushing straight 
into each other’s faces until one yielded and 
swung away. Handicapped as we were by 
having no look-out men, we pursued the 
chase under a disadvantage, our harpoon- 
man catching only fleeting glimpses of the 
thin black fin above the waves. Disgusted, 
he scrambled back over the bowsprit from the 
chair, leaving his harpoon loosely fastened, 
and pulled himself aloft to the crosstrees. 
The difference was immediately apparent; 
but what we could do without a harpoon-man 
was beyond my imagination. 

The half-hour that followed was fuller of 
hair-raising jockeying and twisting and curve- 
ting and swinging than I ever thought two 
boats could indulge in. So farsas I could see 
there were no laws of navigation there—only 
a sheer daring and recklessness. The capture 
of that fish meant more than a mere fifteen 
dollars; it meant successand the defeat of a 
rival. We had the advantage of power, and 
could turn more quickly and point up closer 
into the wind; and we certainly ‘“‘bluffed” 
But the way 


s discounted by the dazzling reflection ~ 


they hung out ahead of us until our chair 
actually clicked on theirs—our sides rubbed 
once as we both swung over—was sheer, 
deliberate madness—to me. I wanted to 
say harsh things to. that sober-faced skipper, 
who alternately glanced at his look-outs and 
at our bowsprit. And yet everyone seemed 
to take it so coolly that I began to think it was 
a put-up, game on me, the tenderfoot. Once, 
after I had wondered swiftly where was the 
best place to jump, I looked angrily back at 
ceived a solemn wink. 

Now and then a black fin poked through 
the water, always to the side, and the two 
of us are towards it. From aloft the mate 
hurled down: “Off a little!” ‘Bring: her 
round!” ‘Steady!’ And the tiller responded 
instantly. As we crept nearer the fish a 
motion of the look-out’s arm was sufficient. 

I was standing in the bow, frantically 
hanging to a wire stay, wondering how long 
a stove-in fishing-boat would float, when a 
rushing whizz swept over my head, and 
something flashed past me. That blame-fool 
boat must have come right aboard us, I 
thought. But it was only the mate. In 
that awful sea he had slid from the crosstrees 


‘down a tiny wire jibstay to the very end of 


the bowsprit, and was already standing with 
harpoon poised! 

The other boat saw him and shouted to dig: 
turb his aim; but the man who could take? 
that jibstay was not to be “rattled” by a 
shout. The harpoon went home. I happen- 
ed to recollect my duty.and leaped to the 
float just in time to have it torn from my 
hand straight out of sight beneath the water. 
That sword-fish was already down thrity 
fathoms! I turned and made faces at the ~ 
other boat, which had a full crew of five men. 

In the days that followed I was able to 
yield to the excitement, to laugh tauntingly 
as we forced a rival to give way, and even to 
encourage the skipper to persist to the very 
edge of safety. The usually phlegmatic fish- 
erman quite loses himself in the contest. 
Oaths fly backwards and forwards; the 
youngest member of the crew freely expresses 
his opinion of the skipper when the fish is 
missed; -and the look-out men, up there where 
every movement is so sensitively felt. shower 
everyone promiscuously with curses. It is 
all part of sword-fishing; in the delirium of 
the moment only the little black prong above 
the water is noticed, or the black bulk as the 
boat rushes helplessly past. ; 
SLs JG 222 ef usswere ‘in ichasesohjas bie 

estimated by the skipper at eight 


fellow 
hundred pounds—a maddening, impudent 
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fish that scorned unnecessary movement to’ 


escape. At the first call the deck-hand was 
on deck, a scarcely-touched cup of tea in his 
hand, and all through the excitement he 
rushed from side to side, carefully balancing 
that tin cup. As the fish sank languidly 
time after time his oaths rolled louder and 
louder—at fish, at harpoon-man, at skipper— 


and his free\ fist shook as he danced up and - 


down, scarcely spilling a drop. Then the 
fish tried a new plan. Instead of sinking 
as the boat approached, it flicked its tail 
lazily, and there it lay on the surface only a 
yard or two beyond the harpoon. As we tore 
past, the excited deck-hand suddenly raised 
his cup and hurled it viciously out. It 
struck the astonished fish on the side with a 
resounding smack, and the big fellow darted 
out of sight. 

“ve got it! I’ve got it!’ yelled the 
marksman. rushing furiously about the deck. 

At first the crew had yelled exultation, 
almost as if the harpoon had sunk home; and 
then, as we came about, a sheepish smile 
broke on every face. The fish was nowhere 
to be seen. “Put out the dory!”’ yelled the 
skipper, sarcastically. ““Dave’s got ’im!” 

There are dangers in sword-fishing that 
crop wp infrequently to remind man of the 
power of the thing he hunts. The “sword,” 
for instance, is a formidable weapon, as 
capable of puncturing a boat as of cutting 
up a school of herring. Not often does the 
sword-fish turn, but when he.does forget the 
tearing agony in his back and make for its 
source everything is helpless before him. 


We had speared our tenth fish that day. 


- The deck was slimy with gore, and the hold 


was overflowing with black-backed, white- 
bellied fish that in life could have carved our 
boat into mincemeat. The crew “was jubi- 
lant in the thought of atonand ahalfof fishto 
hand over at two and a half cents a pound. 
On our line was another big fellow, and we 
followed the rushing float, content with our 
day’s catch. Presently we came up with our 
quarry, resting quietly on the water, and the 
dory was put off. For another half-hour the 
fish fought, now rushing out the line until 
the float had to be dropped overboard, and 
again yielding tamely until only a few fath- 
oms of rope remained in the water. 

We were sailing up and down awaiting the 
end, when a sudden shout of alarm directed 
every eye to the dory. There the two men 
were, clinging to the sides, and yelling wildly 
for help. Dimly I could see a thin grey line 
protruding from the middle of the dory, and 


‘look-out 
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on it the fisherman’s terror-stricken e neyes 
fixed, while the dory swayed and surged ai 
in the grip of a giant. 
but the grey line remained. Whenwe came, 
up two very frightened men clambered 
hastily aboard. That grey thing between 
them, coming clean through the bottom of 
the boat, was the sword of a sword-fish. The 
skipper seized it, and it came loose in his hand, 
and immediately the dory began to take 
water fast. The sword, in the fish’s dying 
struggles, had broken off close to the snout. 


They told me of two men who had been 
severely wounded in such a manner, and of a 
fisherman who was forced to dive beneath 
the dory and knife the fish to save the lives 
of himself and his mate. 


And there are other dangers—dangers of 
the deep peculiar to sword-fishing. ‘The 
men, in their excitement, some- 
times forget to keep firm hold, and the har- 
poon-man is. never free from the menace of his 
position. 
than the length of his foot, with a railing 
around three sides of him coming only to his 
thighs. he must stand, perhaps for hours, 
soaring up and down with the swells, some- 
times half-buried beneath the waves, and 
always dependent upon the untrustworthy 
grip of his small platform on a smaller bow- 
sprit. 

One very rough day we were almost the only 
boat out. In the piling waves there was little 
hope for sword-fish, but we hung on. One 
after the other, three of the crew had come 


in from the chair wet to the skin; every wave’ 


curled up aboyé their knees before the boat 
bore them aloft, and it was getting worse. 


.We had turned tor home when the look-out 


reported a sword-fish almost straight ahead. 
As we were running nearer shore the waves 
tore threateningly at the chair, one finally 
curling completely over the o¢cupant. Buthe 
stuck there without a word, harpoon in hand, 
leaning heavily on the railing to give himself 
a hold, and shaking himself every now and 
then to throw off the loose water. 


Suddenly, as every eye was searching ahead 
for the sword-fish, there came a_ splitting 
crash. Chair and man had disappeared from 
the end of the bowsprit, not a sound coming 
from the doomed harpoon-man as he swung 
over. A sailor, withone tremendousheaye, 
threw loose a dory, and the others raced to 
the one on the other side. Even as the skipper 
swung off to protect the launching, however, 
a strange, gasping, rumbling roar came over 


the bow. , 


Abrupt quiet came 


(On a tiny bit of board narrower 
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her tear y yo Keep her 
> And up beside ‘the bowsprit came 
r ping figure—the harpoon-man! 

escape was a miracle, but simply 
explained. The chair had not broken loose, 
but had turned over on the rounded bowsprit. 
The harpoon-man, at the first crack, dropped 
his harpoon and clung to the railing. Those 
few seconds, as he hung head downwards 
beneath the roaring waves, he did not like 
to talk about. But when he had righted 
himself by the help of the wire stays his only 
danger was the dash of the waves and the 
weakness of the splintered bowsprit. 

They laughed about it, did those men of the 
sea, with a wavering little trill in their merri- 
ment not to be misunderstood. We were 
content to leave the dory to a boat following 
behind. 

As August advanced tie sword-fish worked 
eastward along the south coast of Cape 
Breton. There had been a week of tre- 
mendous fishing, a glorious time olf profit 
and sport. In two days each member of the 
crew had earned a hundred and twenty 
dollars, and they were flushed with success. 
They did not worry because that hundred 
and twenty dollars might have been five hun- 
dred dollars,a few days west towards Boston, 
but they could not help wondering occasion- 
ally what they would have done with so 
much money. 

We were running alone off L’Ardoise, far 
ahead of the other boats, when something big 
and black rose languidly to the surface close 
by.The look-out men shouted something, and 
swung about and headed towards this new 
fish, too large for a sword-fish too small for 
a whale. ‘‘Black-fish!’’ announced the har- 
poon-man, and we bore rapidly down on it. 

Carefully the skipper ran alongside; it 
would have been like running on an island 
to have struck the creature, for it was almost 
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as long as the boat. The harpoon sank deep 
into its side, and we sheered swiftly away to 
get beyond its struggles. But the big fish ne 
more than wallowed away. The crew were 
wild with excitement, for a black-fish had 
never been brought in, and there were wild 
stories of its value. In the wallowing the 
rope snapped like thread. Two more har- 
poons went into it, and then, after a pause, 
three others—the last we had. But the fish 
scarcely seemed to mind. 

Then the event lost some of its sport. 
Around us there suddenly appeared five other 
huge black-fish, We had the floats still 
aboard, for a dory would havebeen able to 
do nothing with such a fish; but we saw to it 
that the ropes were clear in case of a sudden 
decision on the part of the fish to leave us. 
Without seeming effort the big fellow towed 
us for miles; then we pulled up alongside and 
attempted to finish our work with a knife 
tied to a harpoon. Every few seconds the 
boat trembled, as it bumped:into one of the 
wounded one’s mates, and we began to long 
for the return of our spear-points. It was 
like trying to kill an elephant with a pin—and 
we couldn’t get loose without sacrificing our 
outfit of points and lines. 

At the word of the skipper we commenced 
to cut loose; we would retain the floats at 
least. Affer two were cut, however, the 
great fish abruptly took it into its head to 
resent our plans. With a swish of its tail it 
dived like an arrow—so swiftly that two of 
the three remaining floats broke off as if cut 


with knives, and the third disappeared over — 


the edge with its thirty fathoms of rope. An 
instant later there was nothing on the surface 
but a swirl and a tinge of blood; our black- 
fish had gone. We were glad, for the con- 
test had assumed the proportions of a night- 
mare. There are limits even to the powers 
of sixty-dollars-a-day men. 

—Lacy Amy, in Wide World- 


IN MODERN DAYS 
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These days of modern strife are fraught 
With clever ways and means; 

Ingenious tricks are sprung galore,— 
Behind the gilded scenes. 


\ Full oft a swell hotel will cause, 
The strongest man to pale, 
In point of fact their bills of fare, 
Make even sparrows quail. 
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ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


NSTINCT versus reason; this has 
always been a source of controversy 
among men interested in the out-of- 


doors world and particularly as regards the 


animals of the woods and waters. It has 
always been and always-will be, an unsolved 
problem. Great men have put forward 
learned remarks. Great theories haye been 
put on paper but nothing has been proved. 

In approaching this subject one is met with 
defeat at the very outset. As’ one writer has 
said in consideration of this subject—‘‘The 
best appreciation of the wild status lies not 
in the power of our peculiarly human lan- 


- guage. It lies with the individual observer. 
In attempting to explain it to others 
we are trying to have our cake and _ eat it, 


OOH. oS as: The long and short of the matter 
is that any attempt to define this wild state, 
must, in the nature of things fail.” 


In writing this paper I propose to criticize 
opinions that crop 
every now and then. 


There are two well-defined classes in this 
argument of reason versus instinct in animals. 
One side is of the positive opinion that ani- 


mals reason much as we reason; the other 


side holds that the animals, birds, etc., do 
not think, they do not reason but are governed 
to do the things they do merely by impulse. 
Impulse seems to be taken to cover 
cause for an animal’s action. 


any 


The unstudied person is prone to burst 
forth in joyous exclamations upon seeing an 
animal do a thing that appears intelligent, 
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with the declaration that the animal reasoned 
it all out just ay we reasoned it. The water 
spaniel that swims out for the stick, and 


brings it to shore displays reason and 
intelligence, one will say. A sparrow, for 
instance is carrying an abandoned kite 


string to an old barn loft to use in construct- | 
ing its nest. He flies up; the string is long; 
one end, below, is caught toa weed. Directly 
the sparrow flies down and loosens the 
thread at the weed, and successfully, carries 
the string to the loft. This act of unloosen- 
ing the thread when it was found to be held 
to the weed one will say is an evidence of 
reason in an animal. <A bone is thrown into 
a fire, or among its embers. The dog is told 
to get the bone, which is a juicy one. Find- 
ing this impossible, after first burning his 
toes, the dég turns back end to the fire and 
scratches dirt completely over the embers, 
after which the bone is more or less readily 
removed, certainly more readily than from 
the sizzling coals. This is given as an evid- 
ence of reasoning in a dog. 

Here is another incident that has been 
vouched for, being offered as an evidence of 
reasoning power. A certain adoring, though 
perhaps, not authoritative man hadia dog, 
His neighbor also had a dog. The one man’s 
dog had a delicious bone from which he was 
industriously endeavoring to obtain one- 
fifth of a square meal. The neighbor’s dog 
sauntered over, sniffed the airand approached, 
intent upon getting that bone, so that he 
could obtain one-fifth of a four-cornered 
meal from it. But the first man’s dog let 
out a thundering growl that shook the sloop 
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That he could” not abeain the 
_its possessor through ordinary 


he envied, and the longer the other dog 
chewed away the few remaining sinews. There- 
fore it behooved the neighbor’s dog, to emit a 
piercing alarm cry and with hair ruffled up 
on his back he darted to the front of the 
hoitse. At this queer performance the man’s 
dog dropped his bone and also transferred 
himself to the front of the premises to probe 
the source of the disturbance. Meanwhile 
the neighbor’s dog goes around to the back 
-of the house by the other side and in a very 
accommodating manner appropriates the bone 
and hurries home and under the house. 
After the man’s dog had found out to his 
unanimous satisfaction that there were no 
low prowling burglars and census-takers to be 
met, he returned to the back stoop only to 
find his bone had vanished. This is described 
as reasoning on the part of the neighbor’s dog. 
Is itso? Yes, yes, cries the reason advocate. 
Give us more examples! % 


However, be very cautious in accepting all 
these stories, as the majority of these, if 
looked into, will be found to have no found- 
ation.‘ That people are prone to exagger- 
te and make mountains out of mole-hills, 
is one of the fallacies of humankind. There- 
fore faulty observations must be taken with 
a grain of salt, and since we cannot entirely 
rely upon the supposed credited findings of 
other people we have perforce to rely on our 
own. 


° 

But while the advocates of reasoning in 
animals are prone to exaggerate their stories, 
perhaps, often, to justify their ends and 
prove themselves right so, too, are the ad- 
vocates of instinct in animals liable to dis- 
count as much apparent—“intelligence’’ as 
possible on the pari of animals as will win 
him the desired leadership. 


The definition of reason is: ‘The faculty 
of the mind that judges and distinguishes.” 
Instinct is defined as being: “The disposi- 
tiontion operating without the aid of in- 
struction and experience; impulse.’’ Or to 
give anexample. A young dog may be served 
with steaming hot food and innocent through 
and through will delve deep into it and 

be burned; but never again will burning 
hot food interest him till it is first nosed 
and touched with the tip of his tongue. 
_ The burning that attended his first exper- 


fe) planted | 
eo Sete ae will test all food to find out if it is 


hot, and you may find him doing the same 
with cold food. THis sense of feeling alone, 
apparently, will tell him the truth. Compare 
this with our intelligence, and we will be able 
to tell instantly whether the food is hot or 
suitable to eat. True, a child, a baby in all 
liability may be as clumsy as the dog; but 
then a baby has no ability to think, till a 
certain age. Its mind may be said to be a 
blank; the most helpless creature produced 
by animal on the earth’s surface. 


in 
animals are prone to believe that an animal 
‘judging and ° 
The | animal 
goes through life apparently none the wiser; 
I am more — 


Many advocates of ‘‘instinct only” 


has not a minute shade ot our 


distinguishing — intelligence’’. 


‘at all times acting on impulse. 
lenient here than some 
is a possibility that animals can come to 
possess an inferior grade of reason, something 
that might be called—a rough sketch! In 
some of the animals, (view, O mortal, the 
porcupine!) there is witnessed what we may 
know as a dead level of instincl; and over 
that wall of instinct very few of these rise. 
But what shall we say of the wise old spaniel, 
the keen pointer, the faithful setter, (all 
intelligently trained by careful and determined 
men)? Are these possessed of reason, or is it 
just instinct cultured up to a high degree? 
Here then a peculiar question is evolved: if 
when trained, or when forced to adapt itself 
to conditions necessary to promote its welfare 
so that it may survive, does an animal ascend 
into the realms of reason, even to a minor 
class; or is it still the unconquerable instinct, 
polished up to a shining surface, which men, 
out and out, demand shall be designated asa 
capacity for reasoning? An illustration of . 
this is seen in the dog family, which, through 
generation after generation of contact with 
man has produced a breed with seemingly 
bright, quick brains, the presence of which, 
in our midst, ever sets us to thinking and 
conjecturing as to their reasoning possibil- 
ilies. Or, on the other hand, witness the 
wolf and the fox—two of the most sagacious _ 
of the animals. Here we have a very bril- 
liant example for comparison. One, man- 
trained, instructed, and man-observing, and, as 
as we might say, observing reason in action 
and taking lessons thereby. On the other hand 
we have the wolf, and the fox, etc., forced by 
an encroaching tide of humanity to adopt 
precautionary methods in the name of self- 


I do hold that there 


preservation. 
apparently most gifted with reason? 

In an article some years ago on the subject 
of reason or instinct in animals I had ‘the 
following, and I see no way of improving it. 

“In some of ithe animals the senses are so 
wonderfully adjusted in their manifestations 
of communication that I have come to think 
that they were given these in place of a posi- 
tive capacity for reasoning—for an animal’s 
sense of right selection is well known. An 
animal’s sense of smell, for instance, may be 
the personification of the word. Nothing 
could be so finely elaborated upon, or accord- 
ed any living thing. Yet this sense of smell 
or of hearing we do not possess. Some of us 
can hardly detect the fragrance of flowers. 
Our sense of taste and sight are usually in- 
inferior. We depend greatly upon our 
intelligence to select—the use of the dis- 
tinghishing powers; and by the means of our 
deduction a picture of an object in all its 
countless vicissitudes (qualifying fo our 
approval) passes before our eyes. Reason, 
as a process of deduction is available to us at 
all times. We are constantly debating, 
judging the virtues of a thing, delving into its 
history, its foundation and a thousand other 
things capable of the human brain. Many 
have enormous powers for reasoning; so 
heightened in reach and understanding that 
every subject, even when in erratic detail, is 
completely grasped apparently in an interval. 
May it be said that animals have th2 same 
capacity for reasoning? Let us see now. 
I take up a piece of bread. Bread! I repeat; 
and a swarm of visions flit across the delicate 
films of brain-understanding. I see wheat 
sown, and how sown, and sow_it myself as I 
think along;I see wheat shorn and threshed; 
wheat sacked and sold; wheat in huge eleva- 
tors: I see the mills changing this same wheat 
into pure flour, white as snow; I see it sold; 
T see it in the process of bread-making; I see 
it baked and figure how; I cut it with a knife. 
Thus from one subject to another with all 
rapidity I mught jump, seizing new ones 
amid those undergoing thought and deduction 
I may listen at the same time to people talk- 
ing; give their family history a twinkling’s 
review; test their views; pass on them; and so 
on and on through my lifeand through the 
lives of all of us we are using this far-reaching 
reasoning capacity. And this great intelli- 
gence, we must feel, does not belong to the 
lower animals.” 

The man who nolds so energetically. to the 
belief of reasoning in animals will inevitably 
relate to you what he has seen animals do on 


Which, the dog or the wolf is _ the stage. 


plished wonderful things there 


oO t 
and it is baffling at times—but we should not M4 


be over-enthusiastic about what we have 


‘seen. We have seen dogs on the stage march, 


turn semi-square corners, drag in the wound- 
al, hoist the flag of surrender—but we should 

not allow these things to befog our minds. 

One of the latest tricks I witnesses was a 

performer who shot every single dog out of 

twenty he had on the stage, with a cap 

pistol, and at the smack of the powder each 

dog pointed at fell “dead”and lay perfectly 

still. Finally he had them all down and was 

bowing to the audience when, glancing side- 
ways he perceived one of the dogs wagging 

its tail ever so little—wagging on purpose, we 

will say. It was down in the list of tricks 
thatthat dog should do this thing. So the 

performer in burlesque fashion crept up to 
ihe dog, levelled the cap pistol at the tail and 

fired. The tail quivered as in death throes 

and lay still. 

The trick animals on the stage are trained 
from birth one might say. They obey, not 
by actions. Dogs for instance. From the 
time they could crawl, by cruelty, denial, 
forcing, these dogs are trained to earn their 
master’s living. How many thousands of 
times they marched or fell “dead,’’ or how 
many times for not marching and falling 
“dead,” just right, they were whipped and al- 
lowed to go without food we,can only guess, 
but we may rest assured that it was a hard 
row they had to hoe. Providing you say 
that the trick dog of the stage shows intelli- 
gence by his actions, in doing what his master 
has lined out for him to do, why then is it 
necessary for that master to stand there 
with a small whip in. his hand,’and on which 
whip, if you are not so stone blind as to 
notice it, the eyes of the dog are directed. It 
had been riveted in that dog’s mind from 
puppyhood that he would be whipped for 
not doing this or that. Again, if reasoning 
were the part of these animals, why could 
they not go through with the act. in its many 
details, without the presence of a director. 

The director points his whip at a dog in a 
crew of tricksters. That action means to 
the dog’s brain, ‘“‘now it’s my turn to do what 
I have been whipped into doing, and if I 
don’t do that thing anything may happen. 
I may be whipped, and refused food for two 
meals. So I must do it.’ And when the 
dog is pointed at he does not do the trick his 
fellow dog did but his very own. Look here! 
The master picks up a hoop. All of the dog 
crew are watching. The end dog instantly 


down. Be must bap through the hese 
t the other dogs do not follow. You may 
say that the end dog knew the hoop from the 
whip, but just how well he knew what he 
_ did by the master’s actions we must also 
speculate on. But again we are puzzled here: 
if the dog “‘judged and distinguished” those 
actions-it was reasoning, at least in a degree. 
We cannot then say, as some say, that the 
dog “‘acted wisely without knowledge.” 
Tricks by animals on the stage are purely 
mechanical of course—they are not natural. 
_ The animal. would not do these things unless 
driven to it. By common agreement many 
have agreed to discard these evidences of 
presumed intelligence, going to the wild for 
examples, and there are thousands of examples 
of shrewdness right in Nature without going 
to the tawdry and tinsel stage. But one thing 
still remains certain: Some animals possess 
greater ability than others, much as one 
human being may possess greater intelli- 
sence than another. Undoubtedly there are 
also geniuses in the animal world; and infant 
prodigies too; which is all the more baffling. 


In a criticism of John Burroughs | (the 
famous naturalist and nature writer), Ed- 
mund J. Sawyer, the bird and nature artist 
has ably dissected the great naturalist’s 
views on the reason versus instinct problem. 
Writes Sawyer: 

“In John Burroughs book, ‘Ways ot 
Nature’, we read: ‘Reason and _ instinct 
are both manifestations of intelligence, yet 
do they not, belong to different planes? 
Intensify animal instinct ever so much, and 
you have not reached the plane of reason.’ 


“On page 213 Mr. Burroughs writes that 
he is ‘inclined to think instinct is resourceful.’ 
Now who can conceive of ‘resource’ without 
‘reason’? In fact the author goes on to state 
the identical reason for which the jack-rabbit 

used his resource—though, of course, he does 
not thus relate these ee) to each other. 
We read further on page 229, ‘Man is undoubt- 
edly of animal origin. The road by which 
he has come out of the dim past lies through 
the lower animals. The germ and potent- 


was sleeping there in his common. origins. 
Compare with, ‘intensify animal instinct’ 
ever so much, and you have not reached the 


the unimprovable has been improved! 
we not left where we started on page 1?” 
Sawyer continues: 


jality of all that he has become or can become _ 


“In his chapter on the reasoning of the 
beaver are found many delightful observa- 
tions and some admirable discriminations; 
but, as a whole, how inconsistent! Says 
Burroughs: ‘Of a hot day a dog will often 
dig down to fresh earth to get cooler soil to lie 
on. Or he will go and lie in the creek. All 
dogs do these things. Now if the dog were 
seen to carry stones and sod to dam up the 
creek to make a deeper pool to lie in, then he 
would, in a measure, be imitating the beavers, 
and this, in a dog, could fairly be called an 
act of reason, because it is not a necessity of 
the conditions of his life; it would be in the 
nature of an afterthought. 

“About all such views the question is, 
where would be the ‘reason’ in his doing 
laboriously what nature has already done for 
thejanimal? In other words: What makes it 
reasonable for an animal to do a foolish 
thing? The very reasoning power which 
we seek in the animal, if possessed, would 
dictate the course which he does pursue and 
keep him from doing what we ask that he 
shall do to prove that reason.” 

Some would have us believe that animals 
and birds are much the same in their actions 
as are unthinking children. A child may go 
into delight over a thing, clapping its hands 
for joy, etc., and yet nol be directed to do 
these things by first meditating on it. 
When a child does this, says the holder of 
this view, “I believe its thrill of enjoyment 
is the same as what we call the joy of a bird 
when it mounts up and sings. The child 
does not reflect as we would on its happy 
state; yet it does, I conceive, realize that it is 
happy. Its cooing and bouncing and clap- 
ping are largely unpreméditated and beyond 
restraint, and yet it knows at the time, 
without reflecting, that it is doing these things 
and that they are caused by its pleasant sur- 
roundings, or state of mind: Like the bird 
it is still a part of nature, hence the due in- 
fluence of bright and dark, or simply the 
perfect freedom from care. For this reason 
I believe the child, when a little older, can 
interpret to himself better than we can the 
actions of wild creatures. When we apply 
the words joy, anger and so on to animals we 
are under a necessity of qualifying these 
terms, which the child is not. Though the 
child may now have a little outgrown the 
state of the wild creature, enough of that 
lingers to make the animals intelligible to him. 
He does not have to search for their springs 
of action and expression; he sees through 
them, because only yesterday, as it were, he 
himself felt the same promptings. He has 
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just passed that way and aa is fam- 
iliar.”” 


One often wonders if the ‘mirials feel the 
Nsame kind of emotions we do; gladness, 
surprise, anger and timidity, etc., We see 
all of these emotions in animals, but are not 
able to diagnose them. When the dog lies 
on its back and kicks in the air and appears 
to be happily smiling from ear to ear we 
wonder if the happy feeling arouses thought 
as thought would arise in us. If a man is 
jailed he is oppressed by mental anguish, and 
‘he suffers hard. But as for the animal that is 
prisoned in a cage, says Burroughs—‘Its 
sufferings are physica! and not mental. _Its 
instincts lead it to struggle for freedom. It 
re-acts strongly against the barriers that hold 
it, and tries in every way to overcome them. 
Freedom, as an idea, or a conception of a 
condition of life, is, of course, beyond its 
capacity.” 

What an absurd reasoning, if we may call 
itso. Burroughs does not say—‘‘Freedom 
as an idea is probably beyond its capacity,” 
he has settled the question without a doubt. 
Had Mr. Burroughs implanted himself in an 
animal’s mind, or were he the animal’s mind 
itself, the statement could nothave been set 
down more positively. In regard to the above 
statement Mr. Sawyer, the artist has said: 
“Why does the animal so fiercely etruele for 
freedom, having no idea of freedom.” True; 
the animal’s mind would be a blank, and he 
would have no impulse to endeavor to free 
himself. That animals in captivity know 
anguish and despair is written all over them. 
As they wander up and down inside the bars, 
surely some great sense of the wrong that has 
been done them has been fixed in their brains. 
We wonder if it is not possible that the idea 
of freedom burns in their consciousness, in- 
ferior though it be. 


“Instinct,” says my friend the doctor, 
“ic the unerring force that directs the hands 
and mouth of a new-born babe to the mother’s 


breast. And it reaches the mark without a 
- ap? 
miss! 2 
This is a blind reaching out for things; 
would this be a correct explanation of an 


animal's instinct; unthinking, and yet reach- 
ing the mark? Then animal instinct is like 
plant instinct. Then the endeavours of the 
caged animal to free itself are the same as 


AW 


that of the plant Tae 


the clump of wood over 
itself! 

Many would like to know if the idx reasons 
when it backtracks to deceive the hounds 
close upon its trail; or when it runs up a tree 
with an incline to it and jumps twenty feet to 
some dry spot to “break up”’ its trail; or if he 
reasons when he runs along) the top of the 
rail-fence or wades the stream to foil the 
hounds. The wolf-trapper often wonders 
why his traps are sometimes overturned and 
snapped. And many get as far as the human- 
like activities of the industrious beaver and 
there stop, feeling that there is reason enough 
shown for all necessary purposes. But why 
pause there, since we have yet the ant to 
consider. What of the thousand and one 
marvellous things that we see done by these 
minute workers, with their pin-prick brains 
compared to our huge deposit of grey matter. 
Certaim ants enslave plant-lice (the aphides) 
and keep them in herds much as we keep cattle 
to yield us milk, For the same purpose thé 
ants raise the aphides—they are the cows of 
the ant family. They yield drops of sweet 
substance like sugar water that is greatly — 
desired by the ant; these drops being yielded 
at regular intervals. When the ant desires 
the aphis to shed its drop it tickles it with 
its antennae, an operation which serves “the 
same purpose as pressing the cow’s udder 
when the animal is milked. It isno uncommon 
thing to see ten or fifteen aphides close 
together on the same stalk, herded by one 
or two ants. These are kept for one purpose 
In the spring when you overturn flat stones, 
under which the ants have kept themselves 
secure, it is no uncommon thing to see herds 
of aphides there which have fed through the 
winter on roots, stalks, etc., and these 
aphides are kept by the ants for one pur- 
pose only. 

We wonder, if, when the ant tickles the 
aphis with the antennae to obtain its sweet- 
water drop if there is any reasoning in the 
act. If the ant acts “wisely without know- 
ledge” in"doing this then one may ask him- 
self is it possible to reason without thinking; 
or is not “blind, unreasoning instinct” at 
times the equal of reason, presuming then 
that instinct is as one, and reason is as one! 

We will leave the question to the mighty 
ant. 


as 


= _ Brother Carroll Comments. 

_ Dixie Carroll one of the leading writers on 
fishing in America, the able fishing editor of 
the Chicago Herald and the editor of the 
National Sportsman, one of America’s fore- 
most outing publications, writes: 

“T have read an enormous amount of your 
work, Mr. Lincoln, especially your excellent 
articles in Rod and Gun. I like your de- 
lightful style; the way you handle your stuff. 
You certainly get clean-cut facts in your 
‘articles, that’s a cinch, and I believe that is 
what counts in an article more than any- 
thing else.” 

We have written Mr. Carroll telling him 
that he can have anything we possess except 
our typewriter; that our tackle is at his dis- 
posal and have further announced that we 
will willingly row the boat in any June, in any 
year that he specifies. 

We hope by this time that all of our angling 
readers have read the Carroll book: Lake 
and Stream Game Fishing, put out by the 
Stewart and Kidd Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It’s crammed full of good stuff. 


Thanks, Larry. 


‘Larry St. John, who has for years run the 
Woods and Waters column of the Chicago 
Tribune, able fisherman, good writer, and 
noble friend writes: 

“Rod and Gun is a fine magazine, a delight- 
ful medium for piscatorial expression that is 
always on my desk. It should be encouraged 
and upheld everywhere. 

“T note, however, in a recent issue that you 
err as regards the introduction of the carp 
into America. In the first American edition 
of Walton’s Angler, the editor, Dr. Bethune, 
a bookish man and apparently a real angler, 
mentions in a foot note that the first carp 
- were brought to America, from France ‘in 
1831-1832 by Henry Robinson of Newburgh, 
_ Orange County, New York and that they had 
been planted in the Hudson aud flourished 
there. These fish were officially troduced 
by the Fisheries Department about 1875 as 
the report of the Department for 1876 deals 
extensively with the subject of carp. This 
work was done by Pref. Baird.” 


, 


We Resret This. 

_ A well-known angler, a constant reader of 
od and Gun points out an editorial that 
peared in the Guns and Ammunition 
partment for June, in which said editor, 


Mr. Landis, said that the gun department was — 


-not to be allowed to dwindle to nothing 


through the spring and summer “‘simply be- 
cause fish and other suckers are biting at this 
time of the year.” Our correspondent resents 
what he describes as ‘an attempt to place 
the angling brotherhood on a level with 
suckers. ” 


Cheer up, R. P. L. would never in the 


world tell of poking pencils through targets, 
same for publication, bulls-eyes, too. 


The Destructive Killer. 
A newspaper very aptly puts it thus: 
“Germany and Turkey are like sportsmen — 
who kill for the sake of killing, with no object 
in view save destruction.” 
To which we say,‘‘Amen,” not forgetting 
the Hun-animals who net, spear and impound ~ 


our precious fishes; who rob our streams of the 


now-nearly-rare brook trout; who are not 

humanely content with three or four fish but - 

must catch fifteen or twenty which they may 

string up to have their picture taken alongside 

of them and so be named ‘“‘great fishermen.” 
From this breed, Heaven defend us! 


The Fish-Trust Profiteers. 

In commenting on our reference a short 
time ago to the hideous work of the Fish- 
Trusts in dumping fish into the Pacific to keep 
up prices, a Pacific Coast paper says in part: 

“To destroy food in times of peace and 
plenty for the purpose of controlling the 
market and compelling the public to pay 
higher prices is bad enough. Such practices” 
in times of peace are regarded as criminal 
and prohibited by law. But when the nation 
is at war and when every resource in food is 
needed for feeding our own people and the 
people of the nations who are fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with us for the preservation of the 
things which make the world ft to live in, the 
individual who wantonly . destroys food in 
order to gratify his own greed is serving the — 
enemy and shculd be dealt with accordingly.” 


Small Respect for Game Laws in the South 

A keen sportsman, who has recently made 
a long trip through the South, reports pessi- 
mistically as follows: 


“T can truly say that game violators are 
legion—in fact, the natives don’t seem to know 
that game laws exist. I heard today two men 
planning a plover shoot, in direct violation of 
the law, and from the train I have frequently 


which the last individual game bird. must 
necessarily have fallen.” 

About the time this letter was received a 
clipping from a Louisiana paper came to hand, 
telling of the serious wounding of Remick 


- Saunier, warden of the Louisiana conservation 


commission, in charge of the great wild life 
refuge on Marsh Island, established by Mrs. 


serious erounds were su 
sailant is said to be one of t mo n 
of the state’s outlaw market hunters. There 


is a little consolation in the knowledge that — 


Louisiana has a good conservation commis- 
sioner in Mr. M. L. Alexander, and it is cer- 
tain that this defiance of the conservation 
laws will be promptly dealt with. 


REFORM IN THE FISHERY SERVICE ON 
CAPE BRETON ISLAND 


GEORGE KENNAN 


Secretary of the Victoria Fisheries Protective Association 


N the inland waters of both Canada 
and the United States, between the 
years 1890 and 1914, large trout and 


salmon steadily decreased in number, for 
the simple reason that they were not ade- 
quately protected. Most of the adult fish 
were netted or speared before they could 
reach their spawning grounds, and the num- 
ber that escaped was not great enough to 
keep up the stock. This was mainly due to 
the fact that we—the people—paid little or 
no ean to the care of them. In the 
first place, we either allowed them to be 
destroyed by wasteful methods, or permitted 
them to be poisoned by decaying sawdust, 
sewage and the waste products of manufac- 
tories, which were discharged into the rivers 
merely because that was the easiest way to 
get rid of them. In the second place, when 
our governments, by enacting laws and 
appointing fishery guardians, tried to save 
us from the consequences of our own neglect, 
we—the people—not only disregarded the 
laws, but used the fishery guardians to pro- 
mote the interests of our political parties, 
instead of using them, as they were intended 
to be used, for the protection of the trout and 
salmon in our streams. For this, no doubt, 
our governments were partly to blame; but 
we ourselves must bear a large part of the 
responsibility, because we are supposed to 
control our governments, through the repre- 
sentatives whom we elect, and we certainly 
acquiesced in the improper political use- of 
fishery officers. The employment of such 
officers as political workers came about 
gradually. It began-with political appoint- 
ments—that is, with the appointment of 
guardians who were adherents of the party 


that happened to be in power. These men, 
feeling that they owed a debt to their party, 
naturally worked for it in election cam- 
paigns. The party managers, finding such 
work useful, extended it more and more by 


increasing the nember of guardians far be- 
yond the needs of the Fishery Service. In ~ 


Cape Breton Island, in 1914, there were 233 
fishery officers in a territory that really 
needed less than fifty. In proportion to 
area, this was more than ten times as many 
as were employed at that time in the state of 
Maine for the protection of fish and game both, 


These officers received very small salaries— ‘ 


in most cases only $40 to $60 a year—and as 
it was impossible for them to live on such 
pittances they were compelled to devote 
most of their time to other and more remun- 
erative employment. Many of them, more- 
over, gradually came to feel that their political 
duties were more important than their fishery 
duties, and that if they worked for their 
party in election campaigns, they fully 
earned the small sums paid them. ‘This, 
perhaps, was their excuse for giving little 
or no attention to the rivers. 

As a result of all these causes, trout and 
salmon were not adequately protected, and 
netting and spearing were common in all 
parts of the Island. At first, illegal fishing 
was practiced by a .comparatively small 
number of people; but as year after year 
passed, it became more general, Some took 
fish to salt down for winter use; others to sell 
in the developing markets of the Island; 
and all resorted to netting and spearing as 


the easiest and quickest methods of taking — 
Four years — 
ago, there was hardly a river in Cape Breton 


large fish in large quantities. 


y spear or net every year, and in 


completely destroyed. 

In 1914, the Victoria Fisheries Protective 
Association was organized in Baddeck, and 
‘in the fall of that year, its officers made an 
exhaustive report of twelve thousand words 
to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
on the state of the rivers in Cape Breton 
Island, and the urgent need for reorganiza- 
tion and reform of the Fishery Service. In 
this report, which was accompanied by abun- 
dant proof in the shape of six or eight volum- 
inous exhibits, the Assoeiation pointed out 
the evils of political control; asked for twelve 
special guardians with increased salaries; 
suggested that the number of fishery officers 
in Cape Breton be reduced from 233 to 50 
by the dropping of political workers from the 
rolls) and recommended that in future all 

- guardians be appointed for merit only, regard- 
less of political influences. The Department 
in Ottawa, at that time, did not regard the 


_ Deep in the forest fastness, 
- Out on the rocky steep, 

Naught save the song of the wild-bird, 
Naught but the squirrel’s cheep : 
eve the sough of the wind in Ae branches 
S nd the lapping waves of the shore 

_ Blending into the music 

_ The distant rapids’ roar. 


mon. were not illegally . 


‘streams the fishing had been almost 


taking of the Fishery Service out of politics as 


practicable; but it granted the request for 
special guardians with increased salaries, 
and informed the Association that the whole 
matter of reform was receiving careful con- 
sideration, 


How far the Department was influenced by 
the representations of the Victoria Association 
it is impossible to say; but in 1918, almost 
every one of the latter’s-recommendations 
was adopted. The force of guardians in 
Cape Breton was reduced from 200 to 50; 
salaries were largely increased; the Fishery 
Service was taken out of politics, and the 
appointment of all subordinate fishery officers 
was entrusted to the Civil Service Commission 
in Ottawa. Guardians, hereafter, will be 
selected for mérit only, they will do no polit- 
ical work, and they will devote all of their 
time to an effective patrol of the streams. 
Thus, for the first time in more than a genera- 
tion, the Fishery Service of Cape Breton 
Island has been put on a business basis. 


MY TEMPLE 


v= MARK G. McELHINNEY 


Morning over the waters 

Greets the blue arch of the skies; 
Dragonflies skim o’er the river, 

Lazy bass rise at the flies, 

Beaver laboring ever 5 
Toil at the growing dam, 

Giant pines on the ridges 

Burden the air with their balm. 


Cool in a leafy shadow 

a Soft on a mossy slope 
With the forest glade fora temple 
And a mighty pine for a pope; 
The songs of the birds are my hymnal 
And the rapids an organ grand, 
With a chipmunk to preach a sermon, 
A sermon that I understand. 


A Hook That Will Catch Them. 
After having many worms and hoppers 
taken’ off my hook without getting afish, I 
thought I had better get something new and 
this is what I did. 


I slipped a small ringed hook over the gut of 
a snelled hook and fastened it to the larger 
hook with a piece of copper wire. I bent the 


SMALL HO0K WITH EYE BENT BACK FOR RSLIEFING 
OVER GUT OF SNELLED HOOK. 


eye of the little hook so that it would easily 
fit on the larger hook and would lie flat on it. 

This hook is splendid for grasshoppers or 
worms and believe me the fish will not strip 
it many times without getting caught. 


“Chipmunk.” 


Another Fish-hook Kink. 


If I want minnows for trolling or casting 
I don’t bother using a trap or sieve, I find that 
way is too uncertain and bothersome. Some- 
times when fishing isn’t good, like a hot sunny 
afternoon, I take my minnow bucket and a 
hook and line, and go to a creek*or any place 
where minnows are. That way is interesting 
and you will be surprised how many minnows 
you catch, and of the right size too. For a 
hook I use the smallest hook I can get, and I 
sharpen the point and file of the barb so as 
not to injure the minnow. For a line I use a 
cotton thread. Any kind of bait will do for 
them. 

“Chipmunk.” 


Ausiliary Barrel for a Shotgun. 


Many people who own large bore shctguns 
can’t afford to or don’t bother to get another 
shotgun for small game at short ranges. This 
auxiliary barrel is Just what they want. It 
is also indispensable to people who want 
specimens for taxidermist work, or if a small 
boy wants to use the shotgun. Many other 
uses can be found forit. — 


GROSS SECTION OF AUXILIARY BARGEER 


a a 


38-55 OR ANY SIMILAR CARTRIDGE. 


It consists of a long tube, made of aluminum, 
brass or steel, steel being best, and brass next. ; 
It can be made as long as a person likes. I 
prefer a length of 12 inches. . 

Its diameter varies, as it may be for a 12 4 
or 16 gauge gun. It should be made to fit ~ 
tairly tight for about 2 or 3 inches to preyent — 
it from jiggling and this also helps to keep it 5 
accurate. The rest can be tapered as much 
as you like. There should be a collar on it — 
like on the head of the shell so that it could 
be extracted. You can use any brass shell ~ 
(straight_preferred) for which you also make 
alittle collar. Let this shell fit rather loosely 

¢ 


so it won’t stick. I, myself, use 35-55 enfpty 
shells, filled half full of bulk shot-gun smoke- 
less, perhaps a little less powder than that, a 
couple ot felt wads and the rest fullofNo 10 


shot. This is an accurate and fairly powerful 
load. With it I killed a rabbit at about 15 
yards. Of course the load may vary. It 


would cost all the way from about $2.00 
down to nothing depending upon whether a 
person had the material and could do the job 
himself. 


could. “For my purpose I used a few pieces 


¥<>HOOK TO HOLD WIRE 
TO PREVENT ITSALL 
RUNNING OUT. 


HANDLE 


AXLEs 


_ of wood, an old tomato can and some nails, 
and here is what I did. 

On a base I nailed two side supports (I 
used the thick part of two shingles) and cut 
two round holes into them opposite one 
another. Cut a square piece of wood about 
~8ginches. Make it round where it fits in 
holes in side. Cut two square holes in a 
tomato or a similar can, slightly smaller than 
_ the axle and drive the axle through the can. 
On one end attach the handle. If so desired 
round pieces of cardboard of larger diameter 
than the can, can be glued on each end to 
_ prevent line from running off it. (Cardboard 
- would soon get wet and glue soak off. Would 
¥ suggest soldering on each end.Ed.) 

; 

7 


It is a handy thing and can be made inside 
of 15 minutes. Of course it isn’t made for a 
- rod but is attached to a seat or to the bottom 
3 of the boat or can even be held in the hand. 


Easily Made Screwdrivers. 
Many a good reel, sun, etc. has been 
_ marred by the use of a screwdriver that 
didn’t fit the screw. This is partly excusable 
as a person cannot have screwdrivers to fit 


SHOWING KEY 
AS STRAIGHT 
SCREW-DRIVER. 


BY BENDING KEY IN THIS 
ANNER AGREATER FORCE 


ere I was it was up to me to do the best 


‘that will help a pit. 
Look around your house and see if you cannot 
find any old keys, anywhere near the shape 
of the one in the drawing. If you haven’t 
any you can get a dozen for about 15 to 25e. 
If the key is soft you can harden the end by 
tempering. Then grind it down to suit your- 
self. You can make as many as you like 
having different widths, say one or two to fit 
your reel, a couple for your revolver, etc. 
You can put them on a key-ring and can have 
them ready in your pocket for anything at 
any time. : 
Another way to make a very strong 
screwdriver is to get some old spokes from a 
wire auto wheel and grind down the end. 
You can either put it into a handle or bend 
the end of it. I have several of these and have — 
never yet found a more serviceable screw-. 
driver. 
“Chipmunk.” 


There are many camp fire cooking methods 
that may be adopted. Figure 1 shows a type 
much in demand and but little explanation is 
necessary as the design is self explanatory. 
Nails are driven in the ends of crane sticks 
to hold the pails, or the method used in figure 
two may be adopted doing away with the need 
of nails. When building your fire beneath 
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the piles place the dry sticks in pyramid 
shape, ignite your punk or kindling—punk, 
birch bark, dry leaves, rotten wood, cotton 


stone is placed on the end of the stick resting 
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rags are all good naling” Sa then give ibaa: the crotch, th 
_ good free draught. In the figure 2 a heavy 
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protruding from the croteh 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH OILED RIFLE 
BARRELS = ‘ 


Cc. S. LANDIS 


F the first shot from a greasy or oily 
I barrel flies wild, in what direction will 
it print from the normal group of that 
rifle at any range? How much will this 
deflection be, will it be the. same with differ- 
ent oils and greases in common use, and need 
such imaginery or real deflection be consid- 
ered at all in getting practical results? 

These few apparently simple questions 
cover a tremendous field, a field that is experi- 
mentally explored by but very few people and 
with widely different results and conclusions. 

I have asked questions relating to the 
above matters of a great many of my rifle- 
men acquaintances. Few of them, except 
careful target shots, had given the matter 
much thought. Practically all of those who 
had formed an opinion upon thematter_ said 
emphatically that oil or grease in a_ rifle 
barrel would make it shoot high. Some said 
it would also shoot inaccurately. Just how 
high or how inaccurately no one knew. Then 
there was the other school of the military 
target shots who nearly all used Mobilubri- 
cant in their Springfields and got fine results 
but had the idea_ that any other oils or grease 
were tabooed and that the Springfield was a 
peculiar cuss anyhow and enjoyed privileges 
that other arms were denied. 

Just how high or how wild greased bores 
would shoot no one, practically speaking, 
cared enough about to find out; and, having 


some spare time on my hands a few years ago, — 
an inquiring mind and an idea, I proposed to 
try some things that had puzzled me for . 
years and still puzzle me and I am handing 7 
the matter along with the hope that some 
others will give this matter extended atten- — 
tion. “ 


Most of us know that it takes more muscle, 
and sometimes more and stronger language, 
to drive a dry nail or screw through a yellow 
pine knot than to drive a greased or oiled 
screw of the same diameter through that 
same knot. How about a bullet in a grooved 
barrel? Shooting a bullet through a rifled © 
barrel is a parallel to driving a lead plug — 
through a nut. The same as driving a — 
screw into a knot except that the threads or — 
rifling are on the opposite piece. 


If, as any carpenter knows, it is easier to 
drive a greased screw into a knot than to 
drive a dry one into that knot, would not — 
driving the greased bullet through the barrel 
reduce the friction between core and barrel, 
either increase or reduce the velocity and 
therefore change the barrel time, change the 
barrel flip, have some effect on the chamber ~ 
pressure and temperature, especially so with 
light loads; low chamber pressures and tem~_ 
peratures that go with these loads, and in 
general cause a physical, mechanical and 
chemical change at the moment, and just 


-o’clock when the barrel is cold and oiled 


the experimenting was done with the most 
accurate rifle and ammunition I could obtain. 
The targets are consecutive ones; only those 
are shown that I have room to reproduce, but 
complete data is given. Experiments were 
made most carefully, using a VERY accurate 
rifle, using smokeless powder and lead bullet 
ammunition that was all hand loaded and 
examined for imperfections. 


E 
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Calm weather 


- fouled barrel, not oiled. Range 50 yards. 


‘throughout and all shots held well into the 1 
inch bull at 50 yards, 3 power telescope sight 
used to aim, and a high power scope of 12 
_ power to spot each shot as fired. 

_ ANOTHER RIFLE MAY PERFORM 
“DIFFERENTLY, PARTICULARLY IF IT 
USES AMMUNITION OF AN ENTIRE- 
LY DIFFERENT CHARACTER; OR HAS 
A VERY THIN OR CROOKED BARREL. 
_ First we will take up the case of the rifle 
hat has a-cold clean barrel that has been 
oiled for a long time. The average condi- 
tion of the hunter’s rifle when he starts out ona 
s trip. 

ee sroup no. 1. Black circles show the 
first shot from a barrel in this condition on 
hh of two consecutive shooting days. 
‘ite circles in’ the bull show the shots 
diately following with the dry fouled 
The barrel had been oiled with 
ester gun oil and this represents the 
ge plotting of shots delivered ufder 
conditions except that the rifle will not 
shoot so accurately. This barrel 


in this manner. 

So far as I can remember, and I have fired 
thousands of rounds in expérimental work, 
it is a very rare occurrence for the two most 
accurate {.22 rim fire and .25-21) barrels that 


I have owned to place the first shot from an_ 


oily barrel in the normal group at 50 yards. 
Many rifles of these and similar calibers will 
not show this difference so clearly simply 
because they are not accurate enough to 


_show anything of this nature. 


GROUP No. 1. The black circles represent first shots from a cold clean barrel oiled with Winchester gun oil, 
_ on each or two successive days. White circles show ten shots in each day, shot immediately afterward, from 


Next, the first shot from a warm and 
clean oily barrel that is warm from previous 
firing. In this test sometimes I oiled the 
barrel slightly and other times fairly heavily, 
just as different users of rifles will oil their 
rifles, sometimes so much oil being in the 
bore that the black smoke resulting at the 
discharge reminded one of the discharge of a 
charge of black powder. However I was 
careful to oil the barrel as evenly as possible 
for its full length. 


The results were practically aiways the 
same with this .25 caliber barrel, viz., that 
using either Winchester Gun Oil or Three in 


One Oil the group was always very badly 
scattered. I always got a HOLLOW group 
(no shots in the middle of the group). All 
of the bullets were TIPPING and worse still 
it was impossible to tell where the shot would 
strike. All bullets were larger than the bore 
to the bottom of the lands. Both powder 
charge and bullet temper had been thoroughly 
tested by firing hundreds of shots to get the 


Imost always throw the first shot off 


greatest acenracy Me able from ‘that © file 
barrel and cartridge. 
This proved that the common idea that a 
shot from an oily barrel always struck high 
This barrel shot 
oiled 


was not true invevery case. 
LOWER on the average when it was 


Black circles represent shots from a clean, warm .25 cal. barrel, oiled with Three-in-One oil. 
shots from a clean warm barre! oiled with Winchester gun’oil. 


than when it was dry; when it was shotfrom 
a rest. In each case the barrel had been 
cleaned from the breech with dry rags until 
it was as bright as a mirror. 

All shots were spotted by the aid of a 12 
_ power telescope, numbered, and subsequently 
measured; both for distance from the center 
of the bull and for the greatest diameter of the 
bullet hole. 

First five shots, bore oiled with Winchester 
gun oil. 

1. 0.86 inch off center at 12 o’clock. 

2. 1.12inches off center at 7 o’clock, 

3. 1.14 inches off center at 5 o’clock. 

4, 2.06 inches off center at 2 o’clock. 

5. 0.91 inches off center at 8 o’clock. 

Diameter of five shot group, center to 
center of shot holes farthest apart, 3.10 inches 
Greatest diameter of shot holes, .27, .27, .30, 
.o/7 and .30 inch respectively. 

Five shots, bore oiled with Three in One 
oil. 

1. 2.12 inches off center at 7 o’clock. 

2. 1.00inch off center at 7 o'clock. 

3. 3.60 inches off center at 5 o’clock. 

4, 0.45 inches off center at 12 o’clock. 

5. 1.72 inches off center at 1 o’clock. 

Diameter of five shot group, center to 
center, 4.92 inches. Greatest diameter bullet 
holes, .34, .28, .32, .26, .30, inch, respectively. 

Take particular notice of the size, (long 


Price Ballets have mee ee s ; 
in the same grade of paper cut a clean | roun 
hole .24 inch in diameter. 

Using Winchester Gun Oil and Three- in oe 


© 


White circle 


One, I had two shots high and three low in 
each group and both shot with normal 
elevation but most dreadfully inaccurate. 

Out of the ten shots in the group, thatjvery 
nicely centered, only one hit the one inch,bull, 
while six of them hit the two inch bull. 

When the barrel was very heavily oiled_it 
had a tendency to shoot LOW. When it 
was very heavily oiled either directly at the 
muzzle, or in the chamber, these changes 
were very much more noticeable than when 
the oil was evenly distributed over the surface 


r 


>) 


owder- 


15 shots at 50 yards with 
fouled, warm barrel, lightly oiled with Three-in-One “Oily 


GROUP No. 3. 


eo ee 


: ere or in the middle of the barrel, end 
—  toend. 

5 What caused these bullets to tip so ex- 
cessively? No two of these bullets tipped 
with their points striking in the same direc- 
tion. The paper was not set at an apprec- 
iable angle to the line of fire, it was exactly 
the same, on the same target frame, rifle 
fired from the same point as when the bullets 
cut clean round holes with the normal am- 
munition and a dirty or clean and DRY 
barrel. It was not possible to tip the paper or 
bend it so that all of the bullet holes showed 
the bullets tipping in the same direction so 
therefore I could safely conclude without 
a particle of doubt that these bullets were 
tipping, and most likely this tipping was the 
cause of the very inacqurate shooting. 

In all of this shooting the muzzle of the 
rifle had probably not moved as much as a 
tenth of an inch on an axis at right angles 
to the line of fire. The rest was marked 
and the barrel had a target paster pasted upon 
it on its left side at the point where I wanted 
the barrel to lie above the rest; so that it was 
probably not moved more than one quarter 
inch as a maximum error of movement.on an 
axis parallel to the line of fire. 

The position of the shot from a DIRTY, or 
fouled, and OILED barrel, using Jow velocity 
east bullet ammunition in this .25 calibre 
rifle. 

On the same day and on the same targets as 
the above, five shots were fired from a dirty 
barrel oiled with Winchester gun oil and five 
from the barrel fouled and oiled with Three 
in One oil. To be more definite, the barrel 
was fouled by firing one shot through it, then 
a very small rag, soaked in oil and squeezed 
out, was run through the barre! until the 
bore was just oily enough to moisten it, 

The rag was not large enough to fill the 
bore tightly enough to remove the fouling 
except the very small amount that was 
unavoidably so removed. 

The five shots fired with the barrel in this 
condition and oiled with Winchester gun oil 
were all bulls. Four of them were in the 
lower half of the bull. There was no apprec- 
iable tipping. Clean cut holes measuring 
0.24 inch. 

The first five with Three in One, had four 
bulls in the lower half of the bull and one just 
0.04 inch out of the bull at 5o0’clock. Score 
for the ten shots 99. Alfred Loetscher’s 
Schuetzen load for the .25-21 rifle. 

This ended the work with an oily barrel 
for this day. Incidentally it took all of one 
_ late afternoon and evening to do this work and 
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to do it right. Cleaning and oiling the barrel 
watching the light, light air movements or 
slight mirage, all took time. The twelve 
change 
and the three power scope on the rifle attended 
to the correct sighting as the bulls had white 


GROUP No. 4. Fifteen shots from powder-fouled, 
warm barrel, lightly oiled with Winchester gun oil. 
Range 50 yards. 


round 1 inch centers pasted over the ten ring 
so that the cross hairs could be exactly cen- 
tered. 

The next day, after getting on the target 
I made six straight bulls with my Schuetzen 
powder load for this rifle and shooting a 
dirty dry rifle and concluded the rifle was 
correctly sighted asthe shots centered the 
bull, and was ready to begin. 

Putting up a new target I fired ten shots 
with the barrel dirty and oiled slightly :for 
each shot with Three-in-One Oil for each shot. 
The first nine shots were all bulls (1 inch bull) 


GROUP No. 5.~ Ten shots on an 8 inch bull at 300 
yards by Samuel Durbarow, shooting a .30—1906 
ppd rifle, military sights, bore badly rusted, then 
cleaned and bullets coated with Mobilubricant, group 
7inch x 6 inch Witnessed by C. S. Landis. 
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and the tenth shot was a nine, 14 inch above © 


the bull. Score 99. 

' Dirty shooting, with the bore slightly oiled 
with Three in One oil, therefore gave 13 bulls 
out of 15 shots or a score of 148 out of a pos- 
sible 150. One inch bull, 50 yards. 

I then tried the same thing with Winches- 
ter gun oil in the barrel. This oil is thicker 
than Three in One oil and less liable to dry 


of a barrel 
“The first two shots were good bulls but 
then I flinched two shots very badly and 
started over again. This is where a machine 
rest comes in. 

This time the first six shots were all bulls, 

followed by a nine at ten o’clock. ~This 
shot was held just as well as the others. The 
scope and white bull show up bum holding 
immediately. The eighth shot was also a 
bull. 
- At this moment a gang of crows started 
a terrific commotion up over the hill back of 
- the range and I grabbed 4 shells and started 
up the hill. I never could stand it to hear 
a crow yell.—I soon saw that I had business 
up there that needed attention as the flock 
of dozens of crows had treed an immense 
hawk and were mauling him. The first shot 
killed the hawk, the other three killed two 
of the crows, I paced them out as 68, 65, and 
70 paces. Fair shooting on varmints at 
unknown ranges. Shows the advantage of an 
accurate rifle and load and of knowing your 
sighting -exactly. 

A half hour or so later when I got back to 
the range I found that the setting sun had 
caused the light to change so much that the 
rifle was grouping off the bull so I had to 
take the other two shots that I had fired on 
the first spring. This made a score of 99. 
Total for the fifteen shots with Winchester 
gun oil of 14 bulls and one nine. Score 149 
out of 150. A grand total of 297 out of 300 
for the 30 well held shots. 

This is as good shooting as most hunters 
will do with any kind of a rifle or sights 
except some of those who do not measure 
their ranges and have a poor memory. 

I later found out that oiling the muzzle very 
heavily right at the muzzle made the rifle 
shoot on an average about two inches low 
at 50 yards. 

Effect of Winchester Gun Grease in the 
barrel, on the location of the shot at the 
target. 

Five shots were fired with the barrel cleaned 
anf then greased for each shot, and five with 
the grease on top of the fouling. I could not 
notice any appreciable difference in either 


- third full of grease, just a thin gob. The 


the position or the size 

the two methods. Nine of 

a 2.20 inch group, 1.3 inches to the right 

the center of the target. .Seven of the nine 

shots that hit the target were tipping. Three 

shots hit the bull, the others being to the right. 
For one shot I filled the muzzle about one 


grease was placed at eight o’clock in the 
muzzle, looking from the breech to the muz- 
zle, and the bullet struck the. ground about 
15 inches from the niiddle of the bull, also 
off at 8 o’clock. 

Generally speaking then, the bullet always 
seemed to fly off on the side that held the 
most grease or oil, especially when oiled or 
greased at the muzzle. 

General results with © this 
rifle, 26 inch no. 2 barrel. 

1. That gun grease could noe be left in 
this barrel when hunting and still hit any 
thing. 

2. That when the barrel was clean ae 
oiled, whether cold or hot, the rifle was very 
inaccurate with either of the two Schuetzen 
loads, loads that had scored a possible of 500 
points, and 496 out of 500, respectively on 
the same bull at the same range, normal 
dirty dry barrel shooting. That all of the 
bullets fired under these circumstances tipped 
very badly. 

3. That this barrel, when dirty and oiled © 
very slightly, would shoot into its normal 
group and shot with the very finest accuracy. 
This is very peculiar. 

The above conclusions enly refer to this 
one barrel. Whether they would be true in 
any other, or all other barrels, I cannot say. 
It took me two days careful work, plus some 
evenings measuring up groups, etc., to 
determine this much. However, these facts 
undoubtedly were true concerning this barrel, 
the most accurate barrel I have ever shot, 
excepting one .22 calibre barrel, and [had no 
chance to examine the loading of the .22- 
cartridges so thought I had better use the .25 
calibre barrel. 

High power rifles and greased bullets, 
greased bores, etc., 

I have fired, and have been present at the 
firing, of thousands of rounds from Spring- 
field rifles that have had the bullets coated 
with Mobilubricant and other heavy greases 
and am sure that this grease adds to the 
accuracy of fire certainly prevents the greater 
part of the inevitable metal fouling, and may ~ 
to a small extent, cut down the amount of — 
erosion, of this I have my doubts. One 
can keep the barrel of a rifle shooting a cart- — 
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.25-21 caliber 


' 
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ge like the 30 1916, préaged with Mobilu- 
cant and shoot into the normal group at 
any range up to 600 yards. This group may 
be slightly higher or lower than the normal 
dry bullet group but why keep a record of a 
dry bullet group when the greased bullets 
are so much preferable. 

Many high power rifles, in fact nearly 
all of them, will change their grouping as they 
heat up, especially in rapid fire shooting. 
Most of them will shoot lower. I have been 
in rifle pits when hundreds of shots struck 
the target in rapid fire and have seen many 
rifles that would, at 200 yards, drop their 
bullets down an almost vertical line at the 
rate of about 1 to 2 inches per shot, for ten 
shots. I own a Springfield that will always, 
or nearly always, need to have 25 to 50 yards 
less elevation at 500 yards about the 4th or 
5th shot. This gun will climb slightly. I 
have seen one that would climb clear out of a 
20 inch bull at 200 yards in a ten shot score, 
getting out at one o’clock. 

Krag rifles, having longer thin barrels are 
still worse and will sometimes shoot almost 
two feet lower at 200 yards when heated up. 
I have seen this so often that there is no 
guess work about it and this fact of high 
power rifles shooting LOW when they heat 
up has given this high shooting with oil in the 
barrel idea a fine boost. The fact is that the 
average barrel will shoot high on the first shot 
whether it is dry or oily and not because of 
the oil but because it is STRAIGHT and not 
CROOKED as it is when it is hot. This may 
be due also to expansion of the bore, expan- 
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sion of the barrel in the bands, and several 
other causes. 

So far as I can see there is no reason to 
suppose that a bullet started in life by a 
chamber pressure of 8000 to 20,000 Ibs 
per square inch would perform the same 
antics as a bullet started with a chamber of 
50,000 to 55,000 Ibs. per square inch. The 
one is comparable to driving a spike into a 
knot with the aid of a tack hammer, the other 
with the crushing blow of a sixteen pound 
sledge on the same spike. 

The same amount of grease or oil that 
would have a large effect on the chamber 
pressure, barrel time, and muzzle flip, of a .22 
short would not be a flea bite to a bullet 
coming out of a Ross or a Springfield. 

Experimental work of this kind is very 
interesting, takes time, work, patience and 
some little ability. There is no reason to 
expect that any one man, regardless of his 
ability, time and outfit, for performing such 
experiments, can find out everything about 
all kinds of rifles, loads, oils, greases, com- 
binations and effects that may be obtained in 
anexperimentalmanner. For any one man to 
say that oil or grease does or does not effect 
any and all rifles, loads, bores in one definite 
manner, etc., is as illogical as to expect the 
same effeet to result from the dropping of 
a drop of ammonia into the eye of a baby as 
when it is dropped on the case-hardened back 
of arhinocerous. 

Every carefulexperiment of this nature adds 
its mite to the knowledge of the riflemen of a 
nation. 


THE BOY’S FIRST RIFLE 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


The really satisfactory boy’s rifle, in the 
writer’s opinion, does not exist—that is to 
say, a rifle that is satisfactory inall respects. 
It’s true that there are several rifles on the 
market, and have been for years, intended 
for boys’ use principally, which, when com- 
pared to the rifles many of us had to use when 
boys, it must be admitted, are very superior 
little shooting irons. And when we consider 
the close grouping these little rifles are cap- 
able of making when properly handled and 
used with the best makes of ammunition, 


_ and the fact that many find them invaluable 
for small ‘game shooting under many con- 
di dons, it’s then we feel a bit like committing 


a crime when criticizing them adversely at 
any point. If the boys of ten or twelve 
years of age thirty-five years ago could have 
owned a .22 bolt action Winchester, a Stevens 
Favorite, a single shot Savage, or Remington 
No 4, do you for a moment imagine they 
would have been able to have found fault 
with any of such little guns in any way?— 
especially if they had previously been forced 
to use a soft iron Flobert with its fault of 
permitting shells to burst and powder burn- 
ing the shooter far too often. Can weimag- 
ine any of them finding fault with any of our 
present little single-shot rifles generally 
found in the hands of boys, if the boys of the 


time of which I refer to had been compelled to 
use a 10-gauge shot-gun of just under 12 
pounds for small game shooting? And just 
Such a shooting iron was the burden borne by 
ye scribe when a youngster when in pursuit 
of the ferocious cotton-tail and jack-rabbitt 
Can anyone wonder that when remembering 
that heavy gun, at times we have a bad 
attack of that “tired feeling’? we hear so 


though the improved have n mit 
would be worth much more than they would — 
likely sell for. ‘ ae 
The nearest approach to the really satis- 
factory boys’ rifle, if I remember aright, was 
offered in the Stevens Favorite and Reming- 
ton No. 4. Later came the Winchester and 
Savage bolt action rifles of .22 calibres. 
From their first appearance all of these little , 


“THE SAVAGE RIFLE 


‘much about? Or.that some of us continue to 
fall in love more and more each day with 
the light-weight rifles which were not avail- 
able when we were boys? 

But what is wrong with the light-weight 
single-shot rifles (for this article, remember, 
will deal with such rifles only, of the present 
time? Before attempting an answer, permit 
me to say that in addition to possessing 
accuracy far beyond anything of similar 
weight and ealibres of say 35 years ago, the 
little rifles of the present time-—most of them 
at least—under most conditions, especially 
if half-way cared for, will be found very 
reliable little arms. And for the prices at 
which they are sold many of them might be 
said to be well made, well finished rifles of 
the miniature type. But—my opinion, please 
note, excellent as is the accuracy possessed 
by many of them, and reliable as many of 
them have often proved to have been, there 
is plenty of room for improvement and 
while the boys’ rifle I would have made and 
placed on the market would naturally cost 
more than the ones generally found in the 
hands of boys at the present time, this in- 
creased cost should not amount to much 


rifles became immensely popular and, as I 
happen to know; their use was not entirely 
confined to the boys as many men found 
them pretty nearly what they had been 
looking for for small game shooting under 
many conditions where a full grown, rifle 
could nol conveniently be carried. I might 
say right here that I, myself, have killed all 
the small game that was coming to me with all 
of the little arms I have mentioned and will 
be in good fighting humor if any one says a 
word against them. (Being a privileged sort 
of character myself I am not barred from 
making remarks.of a fault-finding nature, so 
here goes). 

As a rule, I don’t and never did, fancy a 
gun designed for a-large cartridge and then 
smaller calibres made on the same frames. As 
an example we might briefly mention the 
single action Colt revolver originally design- 
ed for the .45 calibre cartridge, the side arm 
and ammunition for many years having been 
in use in the U.S. Army. The foundation for 
that particular cartridge was right also for 
some of the other large cartridges later 
adapted to the old Colt among which might 


be mentioned the famous Winchester 44-403” z 
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~they re coming 


There's a rea] thrill in the words when you see 
the ducks settling in to your decoys—a thrill that 
makes you know life in the open is the only life 
worth while. 


Dominion 
Shotgun Shells 


are necessary to insure the last degree of 
pleasure in the trip—the full bag. 

Dominion Shot Shells are made for the 

men who enjoy Canada’s outdoor life that they 
may enjoy it more. Care and skill in manufac- 
ture insure success to the sportsman who uses. Canuck, 
Sovereign, Imperial, Regal, Crown (Black) or any shell or 
cartridge that is guaranteed by the big.“‘D” trademark. 
Look for it on the box. 

Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited, 


Montreal, Canada. 
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but when they made this same arm, and on 


the same frame, remember, for the .32-20 
Winchester rifle cartridge, and even went 
so far as to supply it on the same frame for the 
.22 short and long rim-fire cartridges, can any- 
one wonder at the many complaints from 
revolver shooters at being offered such arms 
so unnecessarily heavy? For, keep in mind, 
the smaller the caliber in this model the 
heavier the arm due to the increased metal 
in both barrel and cylinder. 
As another example, let us refer to the 
Winchester single shot, lever action rifle, 
without doubt the very best single shot 
rifle within reach. The frame was designed 
to accommodate cartridges as large as_ .50 
calibre, the most powerful, I believe, being 
the old.50-90 Sharps with its 473-grains 
paper-patched bullet. The frame for that 
or similar cartridges with practically the 
same head diameter, was exactly as it should 
have been as the frame was proportioned 
correctly for such cartridges. But how 
many, do you suppose, complained not a 
little at the unnecessary weight found in say 
the .32-40 and .38-55 calibres when supplied 
with the No. 3, or heavier barrels, on the 
frame designed for the .50 calibres? Do 
you think for a moment that there were not 
many who, when in the hunting field at least, 
failed not to see where that same action could 
have been reduced considerably and a rifle 
supplied for the.32-40 and .38-55 cartridges 
much lighter and for hunting purposes, in 
every way the superior to the heavier one 
offered them by the makers? Just one more 
illustration though many others might be 
given. ‘This will refer to the elegant little 
Model 1892 Winchester. I can remember 
well when, soon after the appearance of the 
1886 Winchester, I sincerely thought I’d 
‘never want any other gun for ordinary 
hunting if the Winchester people would only 
bring out an arm like their 1886 but for the 
1873 model cartridges. It seemed like a 
long wait—something like six years—and when 
the~ 1892 model finally appeared we, 
at that time, admitted that the makers had 
pretty near hit the limit for light weight for 
the .44-40 and .38-40 calibers but some of us 
were not entirely convinced that they had 
produced the right gun when making the .32- 
20 on the heavier frame designed for the .44- 
40 calibre. Many of us could easily see 
from the first—in fact before the gun appeared 
—where it would have been easily possible 
to have made a similar action, but on a small- 
er frame, for the .32-20 cartridge in which 
the rifle in this size would have weighed 


a couple of pounds less. Ii 


Pp t 
course, to carry this light weight scheme too — 
far, but for hunting purposes—at least in~ 


many instances—the light weight rifles, to 
me, seem ideal. 


But I had intended writing of single-shot 
rifles, and light-weight ones, suitable for 
boys’ use, and while the 1892 Winchester 
repeater will be the gun the boy will want 
after graduating from the light-weight single 
shot, we will forget about it for the present 
and stick to our text.. And before wander- 
ing further from: the main trail, I might again 
refer to this matter of building too many 
calibres on the same frame for, as I remember 


it, I mentioned previously that, as a rule, I ~ 


did not fancy the scheme. As many differ 
as to the best sizes for boys’ use, but as the 
calibres generally used include the ordinary 
.22 rim-fires, the .25 R.F. and the .25-20 
single shot cartridges, I am going to suggest 
that our ideal boys’ rifle be built on a frame 
properly proportioned for the .25-20 cart- 
ridges and the smaller sizes made on the 
same frame. The weight for any of the 
several sizes I should suggest for the boys’ 
first rifle would be around five pounds. 
From this it will be seen this thing of making 
the .22 calibres on the .25 frame will not 
produce an arm either in bulk or weight that 
any would object to. 


Now I want to go back to the light weight 
rifles now generally used by boys—that is 
single-shot rifles which practically all will 
agree, I believe, should be the type of action 
first placed in the boy’s hands. Itis my opin- 
ion that it will be far better for him to become 
thoroughly familiar with the single-shot of 
suitable calibre and weight before he is 
introduced to the repeaters and automatics. 
I am aware that some are started in with the 
repeaters and but few come to grief; also that 
some accidents do occur when the single- 
shots are the ones placed in their hands, but 
it would seem best, everything considered, if 
the boy’s first rifle should be a single- shot, 
so we will consider this type, but mentioning 
as we pass, that it would be impressed on the 
boy’s mind the fact that even a diminutive .22 
short is not a toy (Many men would do well 
to keep this in mind as well) but is a danger- 
ous little weapon which will drop even a four- 
year old steer stone dead if the bullet is 
directed properly towards the brain. There- 
fore a few words of caution for the boy with- 
out experience is always in order and, if 
handed him in the right spirit, can never be 
other than of benefit. 
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Pledged 


HIS entire organization 
with all its productive re- 
sources is pledged to the 
enthusiastic support of our 
Government’s War Program. 


None of the peace-time 
Savage products will be 
made until every Govern- 
mental requirement, in which 
we are assisting, shall have 
been satisfied. 

We feel that with this spirit 
behind our efforts we will 
have fulfilled our Govern- 
ment’s expectations of us. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


UTICA NEW YORK 
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A few words concerning the Stevens fav- 
orite: In outline, if not inspected too closely, 
this is a beautiful little rifle, but better 
material should be used in frame and in some 
of the parts while the fitting of fore-arm and 
butt-stock, as well as some of the parts, 
should be better. Chambering of some of 
the cheap Stevens is too loose permitting 
shells to burst which is not at all as it should 
be. Accuracy in the great majority of cases 
is excellent. The gun being a hammer one 
appeals strongly to me for a boy’s rifle but 
shape of hammer could be improved by 
adopting the same shape spur as used on the 
1892 Winchester repeater. Also the Favor- 
ite hammer isn’t hung just right, I have 
always thought. 


At the beginning, it seems to cock easy 
enough but gets harder as it is drawn back, 
then when just a little past centre, has a 
tendency to come back to full-cock with a 
sort of jump after which it has to be lowered 
somewhat before it comes to rest in* the 
hammer notch. My opinion is that it should 
be arranged to be held almost in its rear-most 
position as I never did like a hammer that 
after being drawn fully back, required lower- 
ing before it would rest in the hammer notch. 
One could mention’ some models by almost 
all prominent makers with this fault among 
them being some Marlins, the ’95 model 
Winchester and a few others. Such models 
as the 1886 and 1892 Winchesters, however, 
to me, seem perfect in this respect while the 
hammer-spurs to these guns seem so nearly 
the ideal that they would suit me perfectly 
if applied to all hammer rifles. Better fitting 
of the parts, better material, with some 
slight changes in some minor respects, and 
the Stevens Favorite would be almost the 
ideal boys’ rifle. 


The Remington No. 4. This might be 
referred to as “The last of the Remington 
Rolling Blocks,” as it has the famous old 
Remington rolling block action but in reduced 
form and, as has been intimated, was one of 
the first rifles anywhere nearly approaching 
the perfect boys’ gun placed on the American 
market. For the price at which it has sold, it 
is an excellent little gun°for boys’ use but it is 
capable of refinement in many respects, such 
as fore-arm and better fitting of same to the 
metal parts, closer fitting of some of the. 
parts of the mechanism, better sights, etc., all 
of which would add somewhat to the cost but 
in my opinion, there are plenty who would be 
willing to pay the extra charge to obtain the 
suggested improvements. 
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‘The Winchester bolt action .22’s: The 


first .22 calibres of this type placed on the 


American market and little guns that became — 
immensely popular from their first appearance. ~ 
At first made chambered for .22 short and 
long cartridges: now chambered for the 
short, long and extra-long shells. Weights: - 
three pounds for the 1902 and four pounds for 
the 1904 models. Shot with best ammunition 
are capable of almost unbelievable small 
groups. With the 1904 model, my favorite for 
a boy’s rifle, shooting the Winchester smoke- 
less, greaseless cartridges, the writer, from 


_ Test, at 25 yards, has, with open sights, made 


ten-shots, groups that would strike a dime. 
Other groups have been made so small that 
one wonders how such, accurate shooting 
little arms can be sold so cheaply. It is my 
honest opinion that there are no rifles made or 
sold at the same prices, as well finished or 
better fitted, or that have better material 
(barrels excepted) than these little bolt- 
action Winchesters. I have never seen one 
with a poorly rifled barrel, or one‘ poorly 
chambered, nor one of dozens which I have 
shot (both models) that would not make good, 
close groups; but the material in the barrel, I 
have always thought, could be improved 
though this is not intimating the barrels sup- 
plied on these guns are not durable for it is 
my belief they will last for tens of thousands 
of shots if given propercare. Without sugges- 
ting an entirely new form of action Ishould say 
these little arms would be considerably 
improved if bolt-handle were made to turn 
down closely at side of stock and with a 
bolt-knob at least twic2 the size of the ones 
used and provided with rebounding locks ~ 
which always left the sear resting in a good, 
strong safety notch. \ 

The Savage .22 bolt action single shot: An 
excellent little rifle somewhat similar to the 
little Winchesters just briefly referred to. 
Barrels seem of better material than the .22 
Winchesters mentioned but do not fancy the 
automatic cocking of the arm when same is 
to be in the hands of a boy. The bolt handle 
turning down by side of the stock is as it 
should be and is an attractive feature lacking 
in the Winchesters, but the bolt knob to the 
Savage is far too small—twice to three times 
as large would be far better. The shooting 
of these little guns is equal to any in their 
class. 

Now for some remarks applicable to all the 
little arms so far referred to. Each and 
every one of them, I believe, can be improved 
as regards their ejecting of cartridges. When 
in good condition, and used in warm weather, 
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The light that says C 
There it is! 


No. 4702 
One of the 77 styles of Daylo 


Equal to the Task 


For all excursions afield, the Ford car can be relied upon. It 
takes you there and brings you back quickly. and reliably. Its 
power, light weight and strength are all in its favor when it 
comes to “‘pulling out” of deep sand, mud or snow. Its a 
“bird”? when it comes to hills. 


| _Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Ford Ont. | 
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there will be practically no trouble: frome By 


shells extracting with difficulty as any of 
these arms are now made. But if the lubri- 
- cated cartridges are used, which the majority 
of us prefer, the empty shells often have to be 


removed by hand after the extractor has 


withdrawn them to the limit of its travel. I 
know that some of the arms we have heen 
considering are supposed to withdraw the 
shells entirely from the chamber, but there 
will be trouble at times, especially on cold 
days when using the lubricated .22 rim fires in 
any of the arms under discussion. In the 
bolt actions we have mentioned, all, with the 
longer cartridges, will be found rather more 
difficult to-load cartridges into the chambers 
than will be the case with the Remington and 
Stevens Favorite. I know that it is sup- 
posed only to be necessary to drop the cart- 
ridge in front of the bolt when it will be 
forced into the chamber by the forward travel 
of the bolt, but in practice this doesn’t seem 
to work out satisfactorily. Seems to me an 
arrangement could easily be worked out that 
would act as a guide for the cartridges when 
dropped in the frame which would enable the 
bolt to insert the shells with certainty as it 
was forced home. They’re cheap guns— 
boys’ guns, if you like—I know, but excellent 
little arms for the money and each deserving 
of the improvement suggested. And then 
there is another thing of importance that 
should be attended to and I have often won- 
dered why some crank hasn’t registered a 
kick long before this: Why hasn’t a cover 
been provided for these rifles to cover up the 
unsightly opening in the frame? Still, with 
such an undesirable feature existing in many 
of the most expensive bolt-action repeaters, it 
might be unreasonable to expect any attention 
to be paid to the boys’ rifle of three to four 
pounds weight and usually sold at about a 
dollar a pound. 

Now I shall make a few additional remarks 
concerning the Stevens Favorite, the Stevens 
Model No. 44 and 441%. In all of these 
models the hammers are hung to the frames 
and, to a certain extent, at least this has been 
my experience, the hammer spurs are some- 
what in the way when inserting the cart- 
ridges in the chambers. It has always 
seemed to me that the designer of these 
actions came very near producing the perfect 
single-shot actions, but not quite for, to suit 
some of us, the hammerfs should have dropped 
through the frame when action was opened 
as in the old Ballards and later Winchester 
single-shots. The Winchester single shot 
(lever action, of course, is here referred to) 


~ 


Ballard when action is opened, but the 
Ballard has features, desirable ones too, not — 


found in either the Winchester or the Sharps, 
and that is the fact that practically all of 
the mechanism is contained within the breech 
block. Now if I were designing the ideal 
single shot lever action for boys’ use—yes, or 
the single shot action for any one’s use,—it 
would be with the best features of the old 
Sharps, Winchester single-shot and Ballard 
incorporated. To secure these desirable re- 
sults, the frame would be somewhat like the 
Ballard but fitted with a breech-block in 
which both Ballard and Sharps features 
would be prominently noticeable. The ham- 
mer would drop down with the breech-block 
and 
within the block with the exception of the 
extractor which would be arranged to throw 


the entire’ mechanism be contained | 


the fired shell clear of the gun with absolute ~ 


certainty. The action would be arranged to 
withdraw firing-pin as action was opened and 
hammer would be left at half-cock as action 
was closed, but to secure this feature (desire- 


able in a boy’s rifle) I would not employ any - 


hammer-fly which, in one of our single-shots 
if action is nearly opened-_and then closed, the 
hammer will be left at full cock, but would 
have arranged so the hammer would be left 
in the desired position with unerring certainty. 
But notice that to secure this desirable re- 
sult, 
which would mean the link would act on the 
firing pin and nof on the hammer. In the 
former case the link withdraws the firing-pin 
and the firmg pin withdraws the hammer. 
This is.as it should be. Where the hammer is 
withdrawn it is possible for the firing-pin to 
become wedged fast due to rust, dirt, ete., 
having been allowed to accumulate and the 
prospect, while remote, is always possible 
of said wedged-fast firing-pin causing a pre- 
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the firing-pin would be withdrawn | 


mature explosion and this we don’t desire in 


our boys’ first, last or any other rifle. There- 
fore we shall insist on an action in which the 
firing-pin is withdrawn and held back until 
the action is fully closed when we will feel 
always safe in recommending that rifle to 
any one, boy or man, that may ask our opin- 
ion. 

Such an action as I have briefly described, 
would be my preference for a boy’s rifle. The 
same action on a larger scale but arranged 
to leave hammer at full-cock would be my 
ideal for a full grown rifle. But the rage for 


things of the bolt-action type leads me to pet 


offer a few suggestions for a boy’s rifle of 


fast fa 


Are You Reloading ? 
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Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 
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type that have always seemed of importance 
to me but which inventors have apparently 
overlooked. A dozen different ways of lock- 
ing the bolts suggest themselves and desirable 
points can be seen in both the turn-bolt and 
straight-pull actions. In  straight-pull ac- 
tions, however. I am not considering one in 
which the bolt turns to unlock and lock as 
there are several ways in which the bolt 
may be securely locked without turning and 
the action be of the straight-pull type. But 
if any manufacturer should seriously think of 
bringing out a bolt-action single-shot rifle 
that may be calculated to better suit the re- 
quirements of the particular boy shooters, 
let me suggest that he keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points all of which I believe of con- 
siderable importance: Whether straight-pull 
or turn-bolt, have action abundantly strong 
for the largest cartridges to be adapted to it 
which I should suggest being the .25-20 single 
shot. This size would suit the boy who 
might have someone at hand _ interested 
sufficiently in his welfare to instruct him in 
the art of loading his own cartridges. Espec- 
ially would this size appeal to the boy who 
might live in a good game country and want 
something for game shooting somewhat more 
powerful than the less powerful rim-fires 
which have been mentioned. For those de- 
siring such calibres the same frame would 
answer without the expense of producing a 
‘special frame for each calibre. The weight of 
all calibres would be practically the same, say 
about five pounds. Let the lock be rebound- 
ing, as has been suggested heretofore, and a 
cocking-place with a well knurled head as a 
preventive against slipping when cocking. 
Let the action be provided with a bolt that 
would. fill in perfectly the frame when closed 
or with a mortise cover answering the same 
purpose. In this action, design a frame run- 
ning back to the rear as far as possible which 
will provide a proper place for equipping 
with a suitable peep sight. Of all the rifles 
brought out, the majority of designers seemed 
to ignore this important point entirely. Asa 
consequence we have rifles which are fitted 
with receiver peep sights located farther from 
the eye than many like, or tang peep sights 
close enough to the eye but more or less in 
the way for readily gripping the wrist of the 
stock. 

Now a few remarks applicable to both 
types of rifle that have been suggested: Let 
the barrels be shaped like the modern mili- 
tary barrels only, of course, reduced in size to 
correspond to the size of the cartridges to be 
used in them and the length to be about 24 
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inches. If a boy again, and o sami 


opinion as at present, I’d stipulate a rifle 


butt but this would never answer the present 
demands which loudly call for something of 
the shot-gun type though such a butt-plate on 
a rifle always seemed out of place in my eyes. 
In view of the above I shall therefore suggest 
a shot-gun butt-stock but hollowed out 
considerably more than the usual butt of this 
type. It should be of steel and sharply and 
deeply checked as a preventive against slip- 
ping. , 

The calibres which should be supplied for 
our boy’s first rifle should include the follow- 
ing: .22 short, .22 long Rifle, .22 Winchester 
Special, .25 Stevens Rim Fire and the .25-20 
single-shot centre fire. Any boy who would 
not be satisfied with some one of the calibers 
mentioned should be presented with a 12- 
pound 10-gauge shot gun and compelled to 
use it until satisfied something lighter was 
better. 

Since writing the above I have taken the 
trouble to look up the matter of accuracy 
secured with the 1904 Winchester .22 and find 
one 50-shot targel in which all 50 shots can all 
but be covered with a 50-cent piece. An- 
other 50-shot target which a 50-cent piece will 
cover ortouch all 50 shots. Several 10-shot 
groups a dime will cover or touch and one 
ten-shot group entirely enclosed by a circle 
ys inches in diameter. These targets were 
all made with the 1904 Winchester single-shot ¢ 
bolt-action .22 caliber rifle using Winchester 
smokeless, greaseless .22 long cartridges. 
Shooting was from rest with open sights at 
25 yards. The fact that this work was done 
with the long (nol long rifle) cartridge should 
be kept in mind. In mentioning the above- 
mentioned work to a correspondent, a rifle- 
man of world-wide fame, he, in commenting 
on .22 calibre ammunition, stated, among 
other things, that the ordinary .22 long was 
absolutely unreliable due to its extreme inac- 
curacy and wound up his remarks by stating 
that he had not fired the ordinary long .22 in 
over 19 years! Believe me that took my 
breath away! Evidently he overlooked the 
fact that the .22 long might have been some- 
what improved in the 19 years in which he 
had shot none of them. From the experience 
related above, don’t get the impression that I 
prefer the long to the long-rifle. I merely 
mention the results I happened to secure with 
them. The targets mentioned were shown 
in Outdoor Life several years ago but unfor- 
tunately the smallest group was shown some- 
what over-size though how the mistake 
occurred I am unable to explain. I do know, 
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Good Care Doubles 'The Life | 
of Gun or Rifle 


You insure your life, your home, your automobile. You “pet’’ 
your car—you oil it, clean it, polish it. Why not give the same 
careful attention to your gun, rifle and revolver? It will pay you 
well. A clean gun shoots better and a gun that is properly cleaned, 
oiled and cared for never wears out. Why let a gun rust out or lose 
its efficiency through carelessness? Marble’s famous gun _ tools 
should be owned by every man who owns a gunorrifle. They’re 
quality tools that do their work well and will last a life-time. Here 
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Solvent Oil 
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Experts as the best gun oil on one oiling will iast for years. Keeps bore of gun in 
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ihe neutralizing eile Ona or if gun is left over night without cleaning. State 


aL = ae calibre or bore when ordering. 
bottle 25 cts. 6 0z. can 55 cts. For Shotgun or Rifle........ 
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mem 
GARRISON Pat. 
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handle. Eachrod complete in cloth bag. For all sporting z 5 7 


ifles < St rers State cal 5 
and military rifles. 26, 28, 30, 34 and 36in. lengths. Allcali- "/¢s and revolvers. State calibre. _55¢. 
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ordering. $1.10. FOR SALE BY ALL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
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supply you. Send for complete catalog of 60 Outing Specialties MARBLE ARMS & MFG. co. 


| 581 DELTA AVE., GLADSTONE, MICH. | 
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however, that a friend and I very carefully 
measured the targets before they were sent in 
and that the small one mentioned could just 
be covered with a ;3, inch circle—some group 
for a five-dollar rifle, open sights at 25 yards 
and with the inaccurate (?) .22 long cartridge! 
The work above mentioned was turned out 
about seven or eight years ago, the rifle used 


ridges. It isn’t likely this model rifle now 
being made but which is chambered for the — 
short, long and extra-long cartridges would 

show as close groups with the long cartridge as 

the one I used. The new rifles, I should ex- 

pect to show best accuracy with extra-long 

cartridges of Winchester make. 


RAPID FIRE RIFLE SHOOTING AT 
SMALL GAME 


E. oH. DOREY. 


I have just finished reading Rod & Gun 
for June before mailing it to a chum of mine 
who will be very glad to get it. He is ‘over 
there’ and always liked to read it when here so 
I feel sure that he will appreciate it more 
than ever now. 

It has been some time since I have written 
“Guns & Ammunition,” in fact I don’t think 
I have written since Mr. Geikie left, but one 
or two things you said in this last magazine 
gave me the ‘hunch’ to write. 

I have always enjoyed reading any of your 
‘stuff’, having read a good deal of it before 
you became editor of Guns & Ammunition 
section of Rod and Gun, for there always 
seemed to me to be a lot of information I was 
looking for init. Like any other real “bug” I 
sure do like to read the views of others, for 
very often they will drop some information 
that may be just what one needs. And I 
have always admired articles by you, perhaps 
because your statements on rifle shooting so 
very often bore out experiences of my own. 

The thing I am writing now to find out is 
why so many critics speak against the em- 
ployment of the ‘twenty-two’ for small game 
shooting. I have noticed many times in an 
article by this or that shooter that they are 
almost unanimous on this point. Why? Is 
it because the difference between ‘hits’ and 
‘kills’ as represented by ‘cripples’ is greater 
proportionally in the use of the rifle than in 
the use of the shot sun? This is the only 
answer that I can see to it although my own 
experience does not appear to bear this out. 

Perhaps I had better tell you a little of my 
‘qualifications’ before going ahead and giving 
my ideas of the thing, for I don’t wish you 
to think that I am not open to conviction. 

As to any little skill I have, it is easily 
and quickly told. I have averaged 84 on a 


long string of Standard American targets» 
shooting from rest, and using Remington 
Model 12 and Savage 1914 repeaters » equipped 
with Lyman Peep and Lyman ivory and Ly- 
man Peep and Watson front respectively. 
Of course this is only an average, some very 
good groups being made, and also some 
pretty rotten ones, but they represent the 
average score on a given target over a MEAS- 
URED range. 

I say measured with some emphasis. 
Some pean ago, wishing to try out what a 
new .22 would do at the long distances, I shot 
a aon of strings in company with a chum 
of mine on an 8 inch 200 yard S.A. centre. 
We thought we were 200 yards from it, and 
managing to get a pretty good score on it, got 
enthusiastic, and opined that it must be 225 
or perhaps more. We were absolutely honest 
in this and to this day I show the score in my 
“dope-book’ as having been made at 220 yards 
although I have also filled in the correct dis- 
tance in red ink. Well! I guess we both 
thought we had “done something,” I know 
I did,—and it would have been too if that 
pesky ‘distance had been right. I should 
tell you that the range on this occasion was 
through an open bush with trees every little 
way and consequently hard to judge distance 
on. And as it was under water, we could 
not step it. 

A few weeks later, having purchased a 
tape, I said, “‘Pre, I’m going to measure that 
long range we shot on, cause if it’s anything 
like as good shooting as we think it is I want 
to know the exact distance to a foot.” “O. 
K.”’ he agreed, and as the water was now off 
this trip of woods, we went and measured it. 
Would you believe it, that darn range dwindl- 
ed down from 225 yards to a hundred and _ 
thirty nine! 
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We looked at each other, said 
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“Damn” once and I said, ‘Never again.” 
Me for the tape from this out’’ and he said 
“Me too,’’ and believe me, from that day on, 
I DO know how far I shoot, (if it’s on targets). 
And so, when I hear someone telling about a 
William Tell shot they pulled off, I look 
at them kindly and ask gently “Did it look 
that far, or did you measure it, and ifso, 
how?” 

Well, to get along, I said I shot for an 
average of 84 on S.A. at 25 yards, measured 
and you know of course what a hard thing it 
is to hold most of your shots into the “inch” 
at 75 feet measured! Especially when you 
throw in all your ‘bum ones’ and can not 
always pick your range nor rest, nor light 
nor atmospherical conditions. 

With the revolver, my shooting has been 
confined to three arms—a Colt P.P.T. 22 
inch barrel, a Colt 45 New Service, and a 
Colt 41 Army Special. 

My score over thousands of shots with the 
-22 was 77 on measured ranges, and with the 
big ones 68; (this all on S.A. targets). The 
best revolver shooting I ever did was in a 
streak when I put seven consecutive into the 
8 inch bull at 50 yards and found they were 
4 10’s and 3 9’s for a 34% inch group. Of 
course you will understand this was the only 
one of its kind, although I have had a few 
pretty good runs “‘in the black.” 

Now, what started me on this outbreak 
was your statement that you use a rifle on 
small game. 

I have been using a .22 on rabbit and squir- 


‘rel for several years, shooting with success 


often alongside a shotgun, and I sometimes 
wonder why the critics say that small game 
shouldn’t be shot with.a rifle. 

Perhaps I should tell: you, that any skill 
{ have with a rifle is rather along the speed 
and snap-shot lines than at deliberate target 
practice of which I have not had as much as I 
would wish. But I can lay a rifle down, 
(particularly my .22 automatic Remington 
which I like for this work) and takea bottle 
the size of a beer bottle or whisky flask and 
throw it upward and away from me (not 
tossing it) and then stoop and pick up the 
rifle, throw off the safe, sight and break the 
bottle when it starts on its descent. I don’t 
mean that I can do this every time, but often 
enough so I can win a lot of bets if anyone 
wants to bet I can’t. I have also emptied 
the Remington 12 and the Winchester 90 
twenty-two rifles of sixteen shots in from 
four to five seconds by the stop watch and 
aimed them well enough for them all to land 
on a 10 inch dise swinging like a pendulum 
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through a 12 foot are at a speed of one swing 
across in one second and a quarter. I’m not 
telling you this to crow, for I don’t expect you~ 
to print this bible, but tell you because I can 
tell from your writing that you do love the 
old rifle game. 


I might also say thatel’ had the good for- 
tune to win a Remington No. 12 in Detroit sev- 
eral years ago in a shooting gallery in a sort 
of “free-for-all” match, a dollar for fifty 
shots off hand at thirty feet shooting on a 
quarter inch spot. My score was 47 fives 
and the rest fours, and as I remember it the 
nearest competitor was 45. 


While we’re on this part of it, let me say 
that that old Remington shot about fifty 
thousand rounds by the count, and would 
still shoot consistently into an inch at 75 feet 
when I sold it, as I proved to the prospective - 
buyer to his entire satisfaction before he 
would buy it. The answer is, of course, as 
you know far better than I, a simple matter 
of CARE, never neglecting for an hour 
longer than necessary the cleaning of it when 
you come in from shooting. 


I now own a Savage Repeater, and have 
little fault if any to find with it, although I 
consider the action of the old Remington 12 
as having them all backed off the map for 
simplicity. In this connection I might also 
say that I owned one of the high power 32 
Remingtons Trombone action for a couple 
of years, and it would work O.K. to beat the 
band. You will know, of course that much 
of a beginner’s trouble with the trombone 
action comes from not giving the little for- 
ward snap of the wrist that comes from much 
practice with this model. J have seen many a 
boy pumping away on a good repeater and 
having an awful time merely because he did 
not snap the action forward so that the 
breech block would lock. 


I‘m afraid my tendency to ramble away 
from the main point will get me ‘in bad’ with 
you. I started out to tell you about snap 
shooting practice. How is it that to many 
who are fairly proficient with a rifle the 
getting away of the first shot quickly is a 
closed book? You know that many very 
sood target shots show to a great disadyan- 
tage in the woods because they cannot aim 
that first shot inside of a second. 


One of my favorite ‘stunts’ is to stand with 
rifle at hip, and have somebody throw up a 
piece of coal or other object, and then to hit 
it on the way up. I have empted a rifle in 4 
seconds by the stop watch at exceptional 
trys and landed eight shots in a two inch bull 
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Pleasure, Plus Absolute Safety | 


Women and children and persons who cannot swim, may indulge in the healthful, 
pleasant sport of canoeing with perfect safety in 


The Unsinkable Chestnut Sponson Canoe 
These canoes are made with capacious air chambers extending full length on 
each side. They cannot be capsized and even when filled with water will support the 
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canvas made waterproof by our special preparation. “ 
SEND FOR BOOKLET.—Our handsomely illustrated booklet contains important 


canoe facts that every prospective buyer should know. Write for a copy to-day— 
mailed free. 
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of the moving target described io 
‘would like to know out of curiosity wie a 
professional can do in this line. Of course 
_ I know that there is no sense anyone shooting 
faster than they can accurately aim, but the 
fact that a person can land eight out of six- 
- teen in a two inch circle travelling nine feet 
a second and still average four shots to the 
second makes me curious to know what a 
good shot can do in this direction. - I have 
also made seven bulls out of sixteen shots in 
five seconds by a stop watch on the same tar- 
get stationary from the hip, and of course 
you know that no matter how poorly the 
German soldiers are reported as shooting 
from the hip at the first of the war, that a 
good rifleman is likely to come doggone 
close to the mark provided it isn’t too hard 
and do it from the hip with the rifle too. 
However, there goes that digression again 
that I can’t seem to get away from. To 
return to the shooting of small game, I find 
from reference to my dope-book that in 


1914 when I kept a record of every shot fired — 


that I shot 132 times to kill 39 squirrels 
which were hit 64 times, and that I lost only 
two-cripples so far as I know, the remainder 
of the shots having missed. I might say that 
this season was my best shooting and that the 
132 shots take in a good many strings of shots 
and also of course includes some clean kills 
with one shot. This may seem like a lot 
of misses with a rifle, but you will know of 
course that it makes a difference when you 
take in all your bad shots and when you 
include any strings of shots loosed at a squirrel 
to keep from making a den hole or tree. If 
the information is of any value to you I 
‘might say that 31 of these squirrels were black 
or crossed and the other 8 grays. Thought 
you might like to know as squirrel vary so 
much in this respect in different localities. 

I find on further reference to my record 
that only 12 out of the 39 were shot when they 
were still, or “‘froze”’ the rest being plugged as 
they were cutting, and if I remember right 
the running shots were the ones that required 
more than one hit to kill. 

I have also shot a good many rabbits with 
the rifle (running, I mean, of course), although 
there can be no question that a shotgun is 
the thing for them if you are out after the 
meat. But to me there is a great deal more 
satisfaction in getting three or four or five 
in a day’s tramp with-a rifle than there is in 
getting eight or ten with a shotgun, or forty 
with a ferret! 

I once shot four rabbits running for four 
straight kills inside of fifteen minutes, but 


‘| guess. 


ur in a string running 


From my experience in shootii 
rabbit with the twenty-two, I have formed — 
the decision that if you have time to pick 
your target (when it is not a snapshot) the 
one best bet is about an inch back of the 
shoulder. The shot to guard against, as in 
all game shooting I suppose, is the shot 
farther back than the first third of the body. 
I have shot both squirrel and rabbit with a 
revolver, times when I happened to be out 
for the tramp and had no rifle with me, and 
have been lucky in that I have never shot at 
game with a revolver that [ have not either 
missed or killed with the first shot. I have 
never had to come home feeling bad about a 
cripple. I have a chum, now ‘over there,’ 
who is also an ardent rifle and revolver ‘bug’, 
and he was a very clever field shot before 
I made his acquaintance. But the many ad- 
vantages of the .22 for small game in this 
part of the country completely reformed him 
and after he had been teaming with me for a 
little he sold his shotgun and got a .22. And 
believe me he got so he could use it.too. His 
opinion on the matter of cripples was that 
there were less with the use of the rifle than 
with ashotgun. Certain it is that there have 
been very few cripples got away from his 
or my rifle and of course where we were 
together we helped each other out in this 
matter whenever possible. - 

Perhaps this is accounted for by the fact 
that we always were using either repeating 
rifles or else automatics, and a fast shot can 
get a good many chances at a squirrel while 
he is negotiating even one or two limbs if 
he is shooting an automatic. 

I use a Colt .22 a great deal for shooting 
frogs. (Perhaps you do not like frog’s legs, 
but for me there is nothing sweeter than a 
good mess of them rolled in bread crumbs and 
the white of ap egg and then fried in butter). 
However, unles$ you can hit a ten cent piece 
eight times out of ten at twelve feet the Colt 
should not be used, for contrary to the popu- 
lar idea that a frog will drop over if hit by an 
air rifle anywhere between toes and nose, he 
needs to be shot in a spot about the size of a 
dime beginning at the back of the head or 
neck. At least I’ve shot a good many hun- 
dreds of them, I might almost say thousands 
and that’s my idea of it. 


Now, I hate to cripple anything and nov ~*~ 


get it, about as bad as anyone, I reckon; but 
so far, I have been pretty well satisfied with 


my performance with a rifle as far as the 
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‘quarters. 


I have laid down a .22 automatic Cesena . 
a good deal more ‘kick’ to it at close range 


than the more accurate long rifle) when 
within fifty or maybe forty yards of a chuck 


and lay and watched him through the field 


glasses, sooner than take a chance on being 
able to plant a .22 within an inch and a half 


circle where it would need to be for a clean kill 


with that weapon. 


And I don’t know but what I got as much 
fun out of it at that! My regular rifle on 
chucks is a Marlin 32-20 with Watson rear 
aperture and Watson front and I have shot 
dozens of them and only had one cripple 
that I know of sofar. It was not shot with 


the 32-20 but was stalked and shot with a 


Colt automatic 25 at about fifteen or twenty 
yards, and managed to slump down the hole 
although he was coughing and_ bleeding 
badly and I feel sure that he died pretty 
quickly. But I have always felt sorry that 
I shot him, or rather, sorry that I did not 
get him. The chucks shot with the 32-20 
always died out in plain sight as though 
struck by lightning Or, if they were in the 
hole with just the head out as they so often 
are, they died right on the spot and couldn’t 
kick themselves around the ‘elbow’ of the hole. 
They were all shot from about two inches 
back of the shoulder forward into the head. 
The heart shot with a 32-20 seems to do a 
perfect job. One should be very careful 
to keep close around the shoulders or head 
when shooting these little fellows, I think, for 
it would certainly seem a shame to have one 
drag himself in with a bullet through the hind 
As far as I know I have had 
absolutely no cripples of this sort any way. 


My best work with this rifle was a seven 


shot 24 inch group at 93 yards measured, 


shooting prone with a muzzle rest.I of course 
like everyone else who shoots much have 
pulled off an occasional “‘hell-devil’’ of a shot 
that should probably never be told about 
because we rarely tell of the really horrible 
rotten shots that most of us occasionally pull 
off. I know I do, anyway. I miss one every 
once in a while that I should be able to make 
with the rifle upside down, shots that I 
could better a dozen times, over with a Colt, 
although I am no shot with either arm as 
real shooting goes. Still, as I say, most of my 
rifle shooting has been done with an eye for 
every bit of speed that I could possibly crowd 
into the shooting, governed only by the basis 
that one hit is worth a thousand misses and 


ye should be subservient 


cases. But when one has 


degree of accuracy, say good enough so that 
he tan hit four out of five matches off hand 


at thirty feet, then it is O.K. for him to go 
ahead and see what he can do in the way of a 
fast first or follow-up shot. I think if some 
of the critics were able to throw a tin can 
or a bag of sawdust on the ice at forty or 
fifty yards and then stand with an auto- 
matic and follow it around the pond, hitting 
it most every time before it has quit slipping 
or spinning that they would find less eripples 
getting away from them in the use of the rifle 
on small game. All this of course takes 
thousands of shots, but if/onme can scare up 
the money, I don’t know of a much nicer way 
than to put it into ammunition. 

One of my own pet dreams, that may never 
come true has been to get the Colt 22 auto- 
matic and sail in on snapshooting with the 
pistol, something I have done practically 
nothing at. 

Well, Mr. Landis, if you’ve got this far 
you have certainly had your patience with 
you, but I know that you’ve got that, for 
he who goes into the woods for squirrel must 
learn that. In this part of the country it 
behooves a man to get about every squirrel 
he can get his eyes on if he wants anything to 
show at sundown, for they are ‘scarce, and 
many people will tell you there are none. 
But if you take a couple of hours to work one 
single strip of timber, as my chum and I do, 
and listen, listen, listen for the scurry of their 
feet, for their chatter and bark, and even the 
sounds of their cutting through the limbs, and 
have plenty of patiénce, you will probably 
be rewarded by the sight of squirrels that you 
would never see in the world if you walked 
through the woods as they do in some other 
localities where there are plenty of squirrel. 
And try hard to spot the Great Horned Owl 
as he sits in the beeches in the late summer 
and in the autumn. And if you can get him, 
by hook or crook, forget your squirrels for 
the time being and get him. It will pay you, 
for with every Great Horned Owl you get 
you will save many a black or grey probably. 
And then if it is your own locality where 
you know most every tree as my chum and I 
do now, why be careful and not clean them out. 
Leave some of them for “seed”? as we say. 
We know the den trees, and we take care 
and protect what squirrels we do not take, 


and try and use discretion in the matter of _ 


{ 


“KING OF PAIN" <l 


I was cured of terrible lum- 

bago, by Ra 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Rev. Wm. Brown. 


I was cured of a bad case of 
earache by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitivelungs ; 
by s . 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 
Manufactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 
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shooting them. And so, every year we a 
able to get a few squirrelsina certain locality 


where more than one person gravely assures 


us there are no squirrels. And shoot every 
red that you get a crack at, no matter what 
period of the year, for there seems to be no 
doubt that the red squirrel is an enemy of the 
blacks and greys. 

At least, my chum and I have always given 
credit for having squirrel in the locality that I 
spoke of to the fact that we have tried hard 
to keep the reds and the big owls down, and 
also to the fact that we have both dciiberately 
passed up a shot more than once on some of 
the ‘old ones’ in this trip. 

One thing more, it took me maay a_ thou- 
sand shots and a rifle barrek before I fully 
admitted that Whelen, yourself and others 
were right about the smokeless. 

They are such a clean little shell that it 
tempts one to buy them, for you can dump 
them loose in a pocket without them getting 
all gummy. But I’m through. I order my 
shells by the ten thousand, and I always order 
Lesmok. I shoot U.M.C’s myself, though 
I think U. S., W. and Peters are just as good. 
I have used some of them all. 

] use nitro-solyent or ammonia, or soap 
and water for a first cleaner, and then when 
the barrel looks perfect, I go after it in earn- 
est and stay with it, until I satisfy myself 
that it is as good as it looks. Then I put 
some good sperm oil through it, or if I don’t 
intend to use it again for some time, some 
heavier dope—A & F. paste is what I use 
now. 

I want to thank you as a reader for the 
splendid stuff written by Mr. Haines. I do 
enjoy reading his stuff. And I feel sure that 
he is as you say a better revolver shot than 
most of the much tooted ‘gun-men’, although 

doubtless a great many of them were bona- 
fide all right and could do marvelous work, 
especially when it came to rapid work ‘by the 
feel. The ad re the McGivern boys of 
Montana in the back of the Ideal catalogue, 
giving their wonderful records, I suppose 
there is no doubt as to their authenticity? 
Would some “dope” like that not work up an 
excellent article on rapid stuff, and can’t 
you arrange it? I feel sure that hundreds of 
your readers never saw this information, and 
would refuse to credit some of the performance 
of these professionals unless they were given 
as authentic in some bona fide article by 
someone like yourgelf. Mr. Geikie wanted 
me at different times to write an article of a 
thowsand words giving some of my exper- 
iences, views, etc., along shooting lines, but 


-this:it would take up a lot of good space, and 


if you can just let me know any way you see 
fit a little of your ideas on crippling, rifle 


‘versus shotgun, I would appreciate it. I 


sure do boost for Rod and Gun, for I am 
proud that we have a Canadian magazine 
that can sit up with them. 


And I want to thank you for procuring that 
anes on sniping. I read every word with 
the greatest inierest, for I believe with you 
that a lot more of us will be “over there’ 
before this war is over, and it is the duty of 
every rifleman to get all the dope on such 
things that he can. The article in question 
to my notion couldn’t have been better. lt 
was just what we wanted, and extremely well 
written. The writer seemed to know just 
what was wanted and put it down in just the 
proper. way. 

It has just occurred to me from my remem- 
brance of various articles written by you that 
your uSé of a rifle on squirrel may not refer 
to a .22 at all but to fine reloads in a high 
power rifle and that your ideas will be wholly 
at variance with my own in the matter of 
shooting at squirrel and rabbit ‘‘on the jump.” 
However as my honest opinion is included in 
the letter it makes no difference as to that. 
Give me your own opinion irrespective of how 


it clashes with mine.—If I had a telescope ee 


and equipment for reloading as you have plus 
your skill, { am not sure that I would play the 
game just as you do.—Although even at that 
I occasionally pull off a very good shot on 
squirrels that are “frozen” too. However 
let’s have your views. I'll be glad to’ know 
them no matter what they ape. 


Editor’s Note—The above article by Mr. 
Dorey is very interesting in many ways. It 
is doub ly imteresting to me _ because 
about ten or twelve years ago I used to do 
a great deal of squirrel hunting in company 
with my brother. We both used. 22 repeaters 
and killed quite a good many running, 
hitting them from one to five or six times 
and missing our respective shares and some- 
times several other peoples’ shares as well. 
It was a great life, while it lasted. However, 
in time I got the idea that it was a good plan 
to begin to plan for the “one shot one squir- 
rel’? idea and the idea grew until in time I 
fell for the heavy single shots, the scope 


sights and the hand loads and sometimes for 3 


vs 
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extent in this Dept., 


i ‘several days the 


squ 
~ worked 100 per cent of fhe time. The 
times; well why talk about these other times, | 


at any rate we had a good time both ways. 

I am sure that the percentage of kills Mr. 
Dorey spoke of is very good, many times we 
did worse, sometimes we did better, but at 
any rate from what I know of the game he 
does very well with this kind of a percentage 
remembering that one poor day will knock 
the spots off several weeks of good average 
shooting when it comes to making dp a 
season’s average. The best I ever did was 
16 straight kills. The worst was to kill the 
first shot of the season and then score clean 
misses for the rest of the year. As I said 


sort of died down in 


left for fairer shores. Speaking of 

is taking unfair advantage as a man who — 
lives in a state that Bes game laws like we 
have. 

I never saw the wneGivemns shoot, have not 
seen any of the fancy ariel shots except the 
Topperweins and Annie Oakley. Never cared 
much for this. Preferred shooting the “balls” 
ofl the tops of buttonwood trees s\vaying in a 
high wind, sparrows by the hundreds, (L 
have shot several thousands in practice) 
walnuts, etc., for real practice for squirrel 
shooting. / ; 


REVOLVER TALK 


By M. G. 0. 


-Your pathetic wail in the June issue for 
more Guns and Ammunition talk in the 
fishing season is responsible for these remarks. 

Nearly everyone is interested to a certain 
even if they will not 
(Fact that they don’t 

as responsible for said “‘Wail.”? Ed.) 
here are one or two points that I have had 
on aa mind for a good many years. One 
is that in nearly every issue there is at least 
one inquiry for a good all around revolver for 
general use on small game, tin cans, targets 
and a possible deer. This looks like a pretty 
big order but from personal experience I can 
strongly recommend the .38 Special, Smith 
& Wesson in six inch barrel and fitted with 
target sights. 

For some three or four years one travelled 
in my holster in all sorts of country, and 
weather, and never came to any harm. This 
load will kill a deer when properly held, at 
reasonable distances. [t kills grouse cleanly 
and does not muss up the meat, even when 
shot through the body or breast. Undoubtedly 
the square nosed bullet would be the ideal 
deer getter. 

When this cartridge was in its infaney a 
friend of mine had always used for years the 
32-44 Smith & Wesson single action with 6 
inch barrel and target sights, and killed sev- 
eral deer, and an occasional bear with it. He 
also used the midrange and gallery loads for 
small game and general practice. 

Fither the Colt Officers model or the Smith 
& Wesson Military & Police models with 


come out and write. 
me 


target sights, _is heavy enough to handle 
easily, and is yet not too heavy to carry com- 
fortably in 4 holster on the hip or in a shoul- 
der holster. They are both accurate and 
pleasant to shoot and are comparatively 
cheap to shoot, if shooting at all can be called 
cheap these days, 

Personally, I have always found any other 
gun in .38 frames too light in weight and 
without the necessary hand filling grip for 
any thing like even moderate shooting. 

Then there is another old favorite that 
one never hears of at all these days, the .22 
rim fire in a .45 frame, Colt single action. 
This is quite a man’s size gun. In spite of 
the weight it is a very handy weapon in 74% 
inch length for rabbits and other small game. 
For three or four shots the extra weight seems 
to steady the hand at deliberate practice. 
There can be no doubt about the shakes at 
the end ofa long hold for six shots at the 
target. 

In spite of its age my old .22 long rifle still- 
gives a very good account of itself, and is 
easy to hold up at long range, as the dis- 
tance between sights is so short that you 
can get onto allowing the extra length of - 
foresight. Just at present old age had put 
this old warrior into the hospital for repairs, it 
being necessary to add a new trigger notch ~ 
to the hammer. A light pull is an absolute © 
necessity with the six gun to my mind. ; 

There is one more wrinkle that has finally — 
burst forth into writing. Many people like - 
the single action, but not the old fashioned 


; e grip was an abortion. The 
is a good shape for one accustomed 
ng the New Service and other models 
at cock with the tip of the thumb. 
The solution is simple. Take the grips off 
the two guns, super-impose one on the other 
ona sheet of paper, draw outlines, and split the 
the difference. Figures one, two and three 
I have neither by me as I write but no doubt 
the editor can find means to supply the draw- 
ing if necessary. 
. In this way you can carry the Bisley to the 
rear, giving a more fulsome grip, shorten 
‘its ungainly length, and have the hollow 
filled in just under the hammer, whereby 
you get a higher grip on the stocks. . Try it 
and see. A Sheard foresight completed the 
changes, after the pull had been cut to 2144 
Ibs. This was then some gun. If I were 
buying another six shooter my choice would 
be between the Colts Officers model with 
6 inch barrel, and one of these converted 
Bisley Models in .38 Special or .44-40. 
To those going to France, who do not like 
the service revolver or pistol, get a gun 
whose ammunition is sufficiently accurate 


and powerful to stop aman. The first is the 
main consideration. 
used at a mark when in billets, or for rat 
hunting. Sometimes while on patrol but not 
really often at close quarters. There the 
rifle and bayonet or the bomb nearly always 
do the work. : e 

Any bullet with a flat nose cannot be pur- 
chased in England. This included the .44-40 
and the .45 Colt to my special knowledge. 
Hence the .44-40 special Bisley with special 
grip is still “somewhere in France’? unable 
to obtain ammunition so left the gun with the 
natives as a curiosity to save weight in the 
kit. 

For crawling in ‘‘no man’s land a gun must 
be sure fire in spite of mud and dirt of all 
kinds and hang well for you do not get much 
to shoot at owing to lack of light and then you 
have to be fast if you do fire. It pays to get 
your man quickly, too. In daylight a re- 
volver is generally used at a few feet. 
thing that is sure fire and of sufficient calibre 
is all that is needed. A good bomb is gener- 
ally safer, but you may have to use a gun at 
very close quarters so get a really handy one 
that will always go off and will do the work 
with a single cartridge. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

Is the 250-3000 Savage rifle better than the 
.30-30 for Moose hunting? How do these 
two rifles compare? Is it strong enough for 
moose and elk? Also for bear shooting? 

Is the solid frame rifle more accurate than 
the takedown rifle? ‘Will the 250-3000 
Savage shoot accurately with pee) sights? 

Which of the two following rifles are the 
quicker shooting and ating rifles, the Newton 
or the Savage? 

What do numbers of different calibres 
mean? for example .30-30, .25-20, .250- 
3000, etc.? 

D. M. Romich, 
Andrew, Alta. 


Reply—I would consider the .250-3000 
Savage better than the .30-30 for any kind 
ofhunting. It is usually more accurate, has a 
considerably flatter trajectory with -light 
recoil and therefore anyone would expect to 
make more and better placed hits with it 
than with a .30-30. 

Undoubtedly many moose, elk and bear, 


could and would be killed with a .250-3000 
but many people would prefer a cartridge 
handling a heavier bullet’ to give better 
penetration, especially on shots from the 
rear. Cartridges of this type, like the .256 
Newton, .30-1906 Springfield with a 180 
grain bullet, 7MM and 8MM Mausers, etc., 
would be preferable. 

There are still many men who prefer the 
rifles shooting the blunt point bullets like 
the .30 Springfield with the 220 grain bullet 
the .35 and .405 Winchesters, model 1895, 
and others of that style of ammunition. 

The .250-3000 Savage is undoubtedly 
accurate with Lyman peep sights. The 
solid frame rifle is more accurate than a 
takedown rifle, and will not vary the sight- 
ing to such an extent as will a takedown 
rifle. 

Nearly all men will shoot a lever action 
rifle, like a Savage, faster than they will 
shoot a bolt action rifle ike the Newton. This 
is because very few men, excepting those with 
military experience, are familiar with the use 
of bolt action rifles. The Newton can be 


A pistol is generally . 


Any- , 


sya 


shot as fast ACCURATELY as one can 
_ recover from its recoil, this means of course 
in the hands of a man accustomed to shoot- 
ing a bolt action rifle. 

The .30-30 rifle is a .30 calibre rifle whose 
shell capacity is supposed to be 30 grains of 
black powder. It is a misleading term as 
this shell is not loaded with black powder 
and its smokeless charge is not 30 grains. 

The .25-20 shell has a powder capacity 
of 17 to 21 grains of black powder, smokeless 
equivalent of whick is 7 to 9 grains. It is 
25 calibre. The .250-3000 Savage is a .25. 
calibre shell, the 3000 meaning the velocity 
of the bullet in feet per second at the muzzle 
of the rifle when loaded to the original maxi- 
mum charge. 

Editor. 


Editor, Guns and Ammuuition Dept. 

I recently purchased a Savage .32 caliber 
1907 model automatic pistol but, due to 
the fact that I am in the U.S. Navy have had 
no chance to try the gun. Will you kindly 
answer the following questions that I may 
have a better idea as to the merits of the gun, 

Is the above mentioned gun as accurate as 
a .32 Smith & Wesson revolver? Is it as 
effective and efficient as the .35 cal. Smith & 
Wesson automatic? 

Would you advise a Savage automatic as a 
light side arm on a trap line? 

Could a person be as sure of his Savage 
automatic in a tight place as a Smith & 
Wesspn or Colt revolver? 


Thanking you in advance, 


Kenneth Hallock. 
U.S.N. 


Reply.—Your Savage automatic would be 
as accurate as a .32 Smith & Wesson pocket 
revolver but not as accurate as a .32 heavy 
frame target revolver when shot by the 
average shot, or practically any shot. 


It is practically the same style of weapon as 
the .35 Smith & Wesson pocket automatic 
viz., a light easily carried pocket automatic 
of low power. 


I would not advise this Savage automatic asa 
side arm on a trap line unless it was all you 
could obtain. I would not advise the use 
of any automatic on a trp line except the 
.22 Colt. A pocket. automatic is too hard 
to shoot accurately for the average man to 
kaJ/l small game with. The weapon was not 
designed for that purpose. 


I believe that the Savage automatic pistol 


is as reliable as any .32 automatic pistol i ina 
tight corner but if I knew I were going ‘into 
a tight corner you can be very certain I 
would not depend upon any light .32 calibre 
pocket automatic pistol to get me out of it. 
Under such circumstances, I would depend © 
upon the regulation military rifle to the last 
cartridge, then the hardest hitting revolver 
I could obtain to its last cartridge and to the 
good fast strategic retreat for the balance. 
Editor. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition. Dep!. 


How soon are we going to get a chance at 
Major Townsend Whelen’s book on _ the 
rifle? ¥ 

What is the proportion of soda (baking or 
washing) to water to bring shell cases out 
clean and bright and what is the generally 
adopted procedure. 

Where can one procure slides for the 
Springfield sight with different sized aper- 
tures? 

Where can one procure a micrometer sight 
adjuster for the Springfield and what do they 
cost? 

If you were going to get a .250-3000 Savage 
rifle, for what distance would you set the 
sights for Penna. big game hunting. 

Will scrubbing with Whelen’s metal fouling 
solution do the same work as filling the barrel 
and letting it stand? One thing I know is 
that scrubbing with ammonia uses up entire- 
ly too much time, labor and patches, to say 
nothing of the ammonia. Seems as though 
most of the fellows scrub their Springfield 
barrels whether they lubricate the bullets 
ornot. Do they get results.? 

What are the specifications of the new 
Government telescopé sight and how is it 
progressing? 

What is the accuracy of the .25-20 smoke- 
less factory load and what is the accuracy of 
carefully handloaded? 

G. M. Ores. 
Penna. 


Reply.—Major Townsend Whelen’s new 
rifle book should be on the market before this 
is in print, or about August 1st, The price will 
be about $5.00. Knowing what I do of 
Major Whelen; of his experimental work for 15 
years, of his standing as America’s most well 
known rifleman: I am certain that American 
rifleman are in for the finest book on the’ rifle 
in existence possibly excepting “The bullet’s 
flight from powder to target” by the late Dr. 
F. W. Mann. This book will likely be more 


os 


acid (HCL) in a pint of water. 
‘shells in the acid solution for a few moments 
‘then rinse them in clear warm water. 


ann. 
e proportion of soda to water seems to 


make little difference. I just drop in enough 


to make it white or cloudy. This will make 
the shells dark instead of bright, especially 
if they are boiled but it will certainly clean 
them. To make the shells bright use a 
solution of a teaspoon or two of Hydrochloric 
Dip the 


Major 
Whelen used to use a combination of two 
solutions for this purpose but as they are 
expensive at present, costing likely more than 


even a large batch of shells would be worth, . 


and as the solutions would get weak before 
long, it is not worth looking up to print 
at present. Frankly, cleaning shells for a 
high power rifle is a waste of time at any rate 
so why bother with it? 

Possibly you could still obtain extra 
slides for the Springfield rear sight from P. J. 
O’Hare, 33 Bruce St., Newark. N.J. He used 
to carry them. If not, most likely Thomas 
Martin, Dorchester, Mass, could and would be 
glad to make them fof you. 

The Ideal Micrometer can be obtained from 
O’Hare for $1.50. He has two other styles 
at $3.50 and $3.75. The highest priced one 
being by far the better of the lot. 

If I were sighting a .250-3000 Savage for 
Penna. hunting I would sight it for 150 
yards. The sighting for 200 yards would then 
be practically flat. I do not like a rifle to 
shoot high. I would rather have it shoot low, 
and for that reason do not like to sight a rifle 
for the longest possible range, as on long 
shots, especially quartering shots, one has a 
great deal more time to aim than on fast 
quartering shots at short range. The per- 
centage of snap shots will be much higher at 
the short ranges and on long range shots few 
people can do accurate snap shooting it 
being a case where a few seconds spent in 
getting into the right position means results 
where a _ hurried snap shot means a miss 
This battle sight sighting proposition never 
appealed to me even a little bit. There is 
but one practical snap shooting aiming 
position, the one where the sights are held 
right on the mark. 

Serubbing with Whelen’s metal fouling 
solution MIGHT remove a full grown case 


of metel fouling from the Springfield, pro- 
vided you began young in life and had 
plenty of spare time to devote to this form 
of amusement. It will remove the powder 
fouling and acid residue, als slight amounts 
of nickel fouling but for a very evident case 
of the real thing I prefer to plug the breech 
with an empty shell corked by a rubber 
cork, stick a steel cleaning rofl down the bar- 
rel onto the ork after having placed a small 
section of rubber hose over the muzzle, fill 
the barrel and rubber hose full of the solu- 
tion and allow the Gold Dust twins to do 
the work for you. It will take them about 
twenty minutes. 

In doing this have your gleaning patches 
already cut and as soon as the ammonia 
solution, empty shell, etc., are removed from 
the barrel. dry it out IMMEDIATELY. 
The first two or three rags will need to be 
smaller than the others otherwise your 
cleaning rod will stick and that barrel will 
rust almost shut if you cannot get it dried 
out. 

A short time ago I had a case of metal 
fouling in my Springfield that took two 
cleanings with Hoppe’s No. 9, and two with 
the Whelen metal fouling solution to get it 
all out and yet in spite of the condition of 


this barrel before cleaning it put 
ona score of 47 at 600 yards. It only 
took 110 shots to put in _ that 


shape too. Such is war time ammunition. 


The new Government rifle telescope is a 
Winchester scope of between two and a half 
and three power, with a very wide clear 
field, achromatic lenses, and is mounted for 
snipers’ use on a Lee Enfield with Winchester 
match barrel with short fore end. It has 
been pronounced the greatest combination 
in existence for killing ‘“‘meat’’ on deliberate 
shots. If they had added five pounds more 
barrel and action, the accuracy of fire from 
all kinds of positions without changing the 
sighting would have been just doubled. 

The .25-20 smokeless factory load, lead 
bullet should be good for about 11% to 2 inch 
groups at 50 yards while the rifle is new. 
With the metal cased bullets, 1 to 114 inches 
with the low velocity load. With hand 
loaded ammunition 34 to 11% inches, with an 
average of about 1 to 114 inches at 50 yards. 


Editor. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Following the meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society in New York the next annual 
meeting of the International Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners will be held 
there on Thursday and Friday, September, 
12th and 13th. In view of the great impor- 
tance of conservation work as affecting the 
food supply it is urged that the coming meet- 
ing is of special import at this time. Plans 
have been made for an interesting program 
and the committee on local arrangements, of 
which John B. Burnham, New York City, is 
Chairman, is arranging for an attractive 
program of entertainment. 

At the last annual meeting, which was held 
in St. Paul, the scope of the association was 
enlarged to cover all of North America, the 
name and by-laws of the organization being 
changed so that the Dominion of Canada 
and the Canadian Provinces now have an 
‘equal standing in the association with the 
United States Government and the States of 
the Union. Membership in the association 
is composed of officials engaged in game and 
fish conservation work. More and more are 
Canadians and Americans being drawn to- 
gether in work that is cf mutual interest and 
advantage to their respective countries. 


The first successful attempt to get system- 
atic statistics as to the losses suffered by 
Canada through forest fires is embodied in a 
bulletin recently issued by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of the Interior 
under the caption ‘‘Forest Fires in Canada 


1914-15-16.” This bulletin gives the danger 
seasons and the causes of fires, and shows how 
fires may be successfully combatted and the 
loss in the area equipped and patrolled re- 
duced to a minimum. The publication of 
these statistics should prove of great value by 
arousing the attention of Canadians to the 
evil of helping our national enemies by allow- 
ing fire, to destroy the wealth that is more or 
less vital to our successful prosecution of the 
war. Application to the Director of Forestry, 
Ottawa, will bring a free copy of this publica- 
tion. 


Robert H. Davis, Editor-in-Chief of the 


Munsey Magazine Corporation of New York 
City, famed anglér and the bosom friend of 
every literary man in the U.S. and Canada, 
says of the writings of Robert Page Lincoln: 
“Here is a man who can write about the 
world out-of-doors intelligently and in a 
delightful manner. Mr. Lincoln has a rare 
familiarity with everything that swims, and 
flies, ani walks. He is a naturalist because 
he loves Nature. Among all angling writers 
on this side of the water none have studied 
the subject with greater care than he. That, 
in my opinion, fits him to handle the subject 
with authority. Aside from all this Lincoln 
knows how to write and what to write.” 


Some of the subjects on which Mr. Lincoln 
will write for subsequent issues of this maga- 
zine are: ‘““The Tuna’? The Swashbuckler of 
the Sea; in our October issue; “The Vikings” 
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Bait Casting Outfit,” November 
n Making Snowshoes.’’ All these 
1 be specially illustrated by Mr. F. 


ent, which is off to a good start. Some 
he Boy Scouts should be able to send us in 
ne kinks for this section of the magazine. 
Don’t forget to read this department, boys, 
from month to month and send on your sug- 
' gestions. You will find in this section many 
ideas for the sort of things for which you have 
often longed. The sort of things that appear 
in this department are just the things a man 
or a boy can make in the out of doors with 
a minimum of tools and at a minimum of 
expense. Our artist, in his outline of covers 
for the year 1919, has in mind several that 
will make a special appeal to boys, and to the 
fathers of boys who prefer their sons to be 
proficient in the manly sports that are asso- 
ciated with the use of rod and gun. 


The announcement that 50,00U cords of 
hardwood would be taken out of Algonquin 
Park this summer and fall to relieve the fuel 
scarcity in old Ontario and that already 20,000 
cords had been cut recalls the article in our 
June issue contributed by Mr. Mark Robin- 
son, an Algonquin Park ranger with head- 
quarters at Mowat P. O. It will be remem- 
bered that in this which by the way, was 
received some time before publication Mr. 
Robinson suggested this very thing and fur- 
ther suggested that without depleting the 
quantity to any extent three times the amount 
of fur could be taken out of the Park each 
year; and that in his opinion every member 
of the staff should make an effort to assist 
the superintendent of the park to bring the 
resources of the park into full play, esp“ cially 
during this critical period in our history when 
every exertion is needed to win the war 


An interesting experiment is being con- 
ducted by the Canadian Department of 
Fisheries, the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries and local fisheries authorities on the 
Pacific coast. Adult sockeye salmon on their 
way from the sea to fresh waters are being 
marked with a metal button attached to the 
upper part of the tail fin, as shown in the 
accompanying cut. The purpose of the 
experiment is to secure information regarding 

_ the time required for the sockeye salmon to 
Ue ) 
uy ‘ 


er; “On Making Skis,” Decem- 
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pass from the Strait of Fuca into the Fraser 
River and on to the spawning grounds at the 
head-waters of that river. A reward of 


twenty-five cents has been offered for the 
return of each button, with an accompanying 
statement of the place, date and hour of 
capture. The fish from which the button 
is removed may be disposed of as usual. The 
success of the experiment of course depends 
upon the co-operation of all fishermen, can- 
nery employees and others interested in the 
fishing industry on Puget Sound and Fraser 
River. The tests will continue throughout 
the fishing season, approximately between the 
dates of July 20th and August 15th or 20th. 


It is expected by this method,- which is an 
old and well-proven one to determine how 
long the fish must be protected so as to permit 
them to escape to the spawning beds on the 
Fraser and its tributaries. The outer traps 
on salmon banks are the first in Washington 
waters to get the sockeyes and the point 
where they will be recaptured on the Fraser 
is the last that British Columbia fishermen 
can fish. 


There is a serious controversy between 
Washington and British Columbia fishermen 
over the length of time that is required for 
this run and this year’s experiments may be 
used as a basis for fixing a closed season in the 
fisheries treaty now being drafted by the two 
governments. Washington fishermen pro- 
posed that a half-closed season beginning 
July 20 and extending to August | be es- 
tablished in Washington and that a closed 
season from July 25 to August § be fixed for 
British Columbia. The Britishers contend 
the closed season dates should be identical 
on both sides of the line, but it is believed 
American and Canadian authorities have 
rejected this idea. 


A newspaper item to the effect that “owing 
to food shortage the monks of St.Bernard 
have been obliged to kill all but six of their 
famous St. Bernard dogs’’ will ring genuine 
sorrow to many. Who does not recall the 
picture of the big handsome dog who having 
found a traveller lost in the whirling snow of 
the Alpine pass is baying to attract the atten- 
tion of his masters in order that the food and 
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stimulant which he carries tied t» his ee 
may be used to restore the exhauSted traveller 
to life and lad to his ultimate rescue? Hap- 
pily the breed of St. Bernards is not to be 
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ei 
wiped out, tiouen the sacrifice of some of 


dogs through the sad necessities of war has” 
been decided upon. 


BIRD LIFE IN NO MAN’S LAND 


he extraordinary indifference of birds, 

to the sounds of cannonading and the 

phenomenon of wild life ‘‘carrying on” 
in No Man’s Land and in the trenches is 
testified to in an article contributed by 
“Gunner” to The London Spectator. 

“I remember one night in particular,” 
the writer says. “The moon was shining 
vividly bright, the shattered tree trunks 
looked fantastic and cast dense shadows 
upon the ground, while at measured intervals 
the guns boomed out slowly replying to the 
strafe of the German guns. A crested lark 
sang sweetly as if anticipating the dawn, 
while a blackcap in the withered saplings 
tha screened our gun pit trilled forth his 
lay, punctuated by the boom of the guns 

. beneath him. The effect was very quaint, 
as during each pause in the gunfire the 
blackcap’s song echoed sweetly over the 
shell-riven earth. A German shell, bet- 
ter aimed than usual, scored a direct his 
upon our gun, but the din of the explosion 
apparently did not trouble the bird, for he 
only fluttered away to the next sapling and 
continued his song. 

“At another time, when billeted in a 
chateau surrounded by extensive grounds 
and an extremely green and smelly moat, 
I listened to a nightingale, thrush and black- 
bird piping for all they were worth, while 
not a hundred yards away the German shells 
were pounding to atoms some sheds and a 
barn. 

“Even in the trenches the birds do not 
appear to trouble about the sounds of war, 
and the wire entanglements of No Man’s 
Land are a happy hunting ground, and from 
a bird’s point of view an ideal place for nest- 
building. Last year I found a_ blackbird’s 
nest in a tangled corner, while at another 
corner a kestrel would perch and preen her 


feathers, utterly regardless of the flying bul- 
lets and shells. At another place we were 
much amused at nightly visits of a great 
brown owl. He would perch on a stump 
about 400 yards behind the front trench, 
every now and then flitting about, seeking 
prey, but would always return to his tree. 
If snipers were busy he would reply to, the 
whiz of the bullet by calling loudly. He 
never failed in this, yet the moan of a high 
explosive would send him hurriedly from the 
scene, only to return again when all was’ 
quiet. 

“One bird manoeuyre is rather surprising. 
A company of small birds—sparrows, chafi- 
inches and other members of the same family— 
may be feeding quietly in the road or around 
a barn, when suddenly they will fly up and 
scatter at right angles. For a second or 
two there is nothing to be heard, then the 
sound of a shell comes faintly. Now, what 
instinct has taught the birds to disperse and 
fly in this way from the direct path of a shell? 
In the early days of the war they were not 
so wily, or perhaps their hearing was not 
so acute, for sparrows would remain in the 
ivy covering a house until the shell actually 
exploded, then they would whirl out and 
upward like so many pieces of shrapnel. 
Other birds do not appear to have learned 
to do this, for in an orchard that the Germans 
were shelling the young swallows remained 
perched on the branches until the trees fell. 
Then they flew up and whirled about, actually 
hawking for insects over the ruins of their 
former roosting ‘place. Yet the parent 
swallows were most anxious over ths welfare 
of their young brood, and kept them together 
for a long time after they had left the nest. 
It is a wonder that they have not learned the 
danger that lies in the whine of an oncoming 
shell. 


Address of the author of 


“Trout Lore’’ 


A subscriber asks for the address of Warren 


Smith, author of 


“Trout Lore.” 


(Mr. Smith’s 


address is Washburn, Wis. 
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BIG GAME WAITING FOR YOU 


Along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. From Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 
Here’s the catalogue — Make your choice. 


Nova Scotia. 
Moose and Caribou. 
Deer. 
Bear. 
New Brusnwick. 
Moose and Deer. 
~ Bear. 
Quebec. 
Moos, Caribou, Deer. 
Bear. 
Onfaric. 
Moose, Caribou, Reindeer. 


Deer. 
Bear. 
Manitoba. 
Moose, Caribou, Reindeer, Deer. 
Saskatchewan. 
Moose, Caribou, Deer and Elk. 
Alberta. 
Mountain Sheep, Mountain Goat. 
Moose, Caribou, Deer. 
British Columbia. 


Mountain Sheep, Mountain Goat, Moose, Caribou and Déer. 


Bear, ; 
Reliable guides and outfits available at various points. 


Season Open 
Sept. 16th 
Oct. 21st. 
All year. 


. 


Ss. 


Sept. 15th, 


All year. 


Sept. Ist. 
Aug. 20th. 


Oct. Ist. 
in certain territ 

Nov. Ist. 

All year. 


ory. 


Nov. 20th. 
Novy. 15th. 


Sept. Ist. 
Nov. Ist. 


Sept. Ist. 
All year. 


Ask for copy of folder “Open Seasons For Fish and Game” and full particulars 
from any Canadian Pacific Agent, or A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Montreal 
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ORGANIZATION OF ONTARIO SPORTSMEN AND 


PROTECTION OF SPORT WITH ROD AND GUN 


E. R. KERR 


I have before me the following communica- 
tion: “Do you consider it possible to organize 
the sportsmen and good citizens of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario and form an Association for 
the preservation of our Natural Game and 
Fish?” ‘Could we not exchange views upon 
this subject and perhaps start something?”’ 

In answer to the above question I wish to 
say this, “If the sportsmen and good citizens 
of all Ontario Counties are as enthusiastic, 
and of the same type, as the sportsmen and 
good citizens of Essex County, the complete 
organization of Ontario can be accomplished.” 

I have every reason to believe that Essex 
County sportsmen and citizens who do not 
hunt or shoot, are in nowise superior to the 
sportsmen or citizens of any other county in 
Ontario though Essex County took time by 
the forelock and created an effective County 
Protective organization. As a result of an 
invitation by sportsmen to the good citizens 
who do not hunt or shoot to affiliate in an 
earnest and energetic movement to conserve 
for posterity a rightful heritage in the wild 
things of the wild places, Essex County has 
been successful in the establishment of a Pro- 

‘vincial Bird and Game Sanctuary of 3,200 
acres in the vicinity of Kingsville, Ontario. 
As a result of public sympathy for stringent 
measures of protection on behalf of all birds 
of economic importance and value to agricul- 
ture the Federal Government has established 
old and historic Point Pelee a Dominion Park 
and Bird Sanctuary. On account of apprecia- 
tion by good citizens who do not hunt or 
shoot of the attitude and efforts of Essex 
County sportsmen to accord to insect-destroy- 
ing and rodent-eating birds absolute protec- 
tion against slaughter and destruction, the 
sportsmen are to be permjtted the privilege of 
- duck shooting on Pojnt Pelee but only under 
a shorter open season, daily bag-limit, three 
days a week, and by special permit issued by 
the Dominion Parks Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The complete organization of the sports- 
men and good citizens of Ontario depends 
entirely, I believe, on ‘‘County”’ organization. 
When all counties in Ontario are thus organ- 
ized the merging into an Ontario Organization 
can be more easily and effectively attained. 

The Essex County Wild Life Conservation 


Association is now affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Game Protective and Propagation As- 
sociation. County and State organization is 


now well under way in the United States and ~ 


if Ontario, and Canada as a whole, will res- 
olutely take hold of this important phase of the 
situation the successful culmination of THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GAME PROTECT 
TIVE AND PROPAGATION ASSOCIA- 
TION surely will result. Such a condition 
would eventually usher in a better under- 
standing between the two countries in regard 
to migration and result in legislation ben- 
eficial to all that can be attained in no other 
way. 

Each bounty in Ontario possesses a sports- 
man or citizen sufficiently capable of organ- 
izing the county. 

Following is the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Essex County Wild Life Conservation 
Assoviation, which may be used as a basis for 
the foundation of similar County Associations. 


NAME. 

This organization shall be known as “THE ESSEX 
COUNT WILD LIFE CONSERVATION AS- 
SOCIATION,” and shall consist of — 

NORTH and SOUTH ESSEX EXECUTIVES and 
SANCTUARY KINDRED ASSOCIATIONS. 


OBJECTS, — if 

1. To act as a voluntary auxiliary force to aid the 
constituted authorities in the prosecution of of- 
fences against the regulations on this subject. 

2. The organized observation of the habits, propaga- 
tion and seasons of all fish, game and birds, and 
from the knowledge so obtained, the suggestion 
to the authorities of the best regulations for their 
preservation and increase. . P 

3. To encourage the protection of the song, insectiv- 
orous and other birds not classified as game or 
predatory birds, and to educate the children, 
especially boys, accordingly. ‘ 

4. To oppose the sale or export of game and game 
fishes at all times but to encourage a new food 
supply through the establishment of game farms. 

5. To take steps to endeavor to prove to residents 
along our lakes, rivers and sfreams, and our for- 
ests, fields and marshes, thal their financial inter- 
ests are best served by the protection of fish and 

ame. 

6. To cultivate more friendly relations afield among 
sportsmen and the residents of the districts 
where sport exists. s S 

7. To produce a widespread sentiment iookios to- 
ward the continued preservation of those large 
districts set aside as public domains, and where 
possible, the still further extension of that system 
as well as the establishment of small and num- 
erous bird and game sanctuaries. 


PLATFORM. i 
1. We stand for vigorous and impartial enforcernent 
of the game and fish laws. i hy 
2. We stand for federal control of migratory birds 
and prohibition of spring shooting. 
3. We stand for co-operation with stockmen and 
other farmers in a vigorous and systematic cam- 
Ren against predatory birds and animals. 


Game Farms for Ontario. x) 
5. We stand for such an increase in game and fish 
as will furnish legitimate sport for every citizen, 


e stand for 100 or more Game Sanctuaries and | 


; 


a 


‘enjoyment of innocent wild things. 
scatters the seeds of the pine and fir trees, so may we 


~ human 


d to re- 
Bart for prosecution in the name of the Associa- 

_ tion any violations of the law that come to our 

_ notice. <i 

We are not in politics. 

. We stand behind every Game Warden who does 

his duty, but decline to accept any Game Warden 

_ who refuses to do his duty. 


: OUR AIM. 

The Aim of this Association is to promote the con- 
ervation propagation and protection and lawful 
i As the cone 


scatter the seeds of wisdom and Peers, among 
men to the end that every citizen may learn to hold the 
lives of harmless wild creatures as a public trust for 

good. against the abuse of which he stands 
personally responsible. Be this not done, and that 
quickly, it must forever vanish from the earth. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. | 

I hereby apply for ear ree in the ESSEX 
COUNTY WILD LIFE CONSERVATION AS- 
SOCIATION, and I agree, when elected a member, to 
obey the game laws of the }rovince, to encourage 
others to do the same, and to endeavor to prevent 
anyone from breaking them, and at all times to support 
the objects and Bore or fee Association. 

igne 


Address in full. 


MEMBERSHIP OF KINDRED ASSOCIATIONS. 

Any bird, game or fish kindred Association with a 
membership of ten or over, may apply for membership 
in this Association and become members of this As- 
sociation by paying the annual fee. 


HONORARY ADVISORY BOARD. 
It shall be in the power of the Executive Committees 
to elect an Honorary Advisory Board if deemed neces- 


sary. 
H ONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 

All salar ied Game Wardens, Fishery Inspectors and 
Overseers are eligible for election as Associate Members 
without fees, but have not the right io vote. 

All Ministers of the Gospe! and School Trustees are 
eligible for election as Associate Members without 
payment of fees, and if so elected, have full rights as 
members. 


DUTIES OF SANCTUARY ASSOCIATIONS TO 
HEADQUARTERS. i 

It shall be the duty of each Sanctuary Association to 
send to Headquarters Secretary a complete list of its 
members as soon after formation as possible, and at 
least once a year thereafter. 4 

When any action is taken by the Sanctuary Associa- 
tion as to suggestions or recommendations for the pro- 
tection of valuable bird and animal life, and destruction 
of predatory bird and animal life, such suggestions or 
recommendations shall be placed before Headquarters 
for presentation to proper authorities. 


DUTIES OF HEADQUARTERS AND _ ADVICE 
OF SANCTUARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
It shall be the duty of Headquarters to place all 
suggestions or recommendations of Sanctuary AssOcia- 
tions before Executive Committees for discussion. 


DUTIES OF HEADQUARTERS AND LIST OF 

MEMBERS. J 
' Headquarters shall within the year of formation and 
thereafter from time to time as deemed necessary 
cause to be printed and distributed (at cost as applx d 
for) complete list of the members of the whole Associa- 
tion together with a list of Sanctuary Associations, 
their officers and committees. 


ASSISTANCE OF SANCTUARY ASSOCIATIONS 
BY HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters shall, when applied to by any Sanc- 
tuary Association, give its advice, assistance, influence 
or information, and interview or lay compla int with 
the Government and report any infraction of the law, 
neglect of duty of any officials, brought toits attention 
by any Sanctuary Association. fj ats 

Headquarters being continuously in communication 
with the seats of Government, shall generally assist by 
all means in its power the objects named by the Sanc~- 
tuary Association when considered to be for the good 
of the whole Association. 


RU 


SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION OF MEMBER S. 

It shall be within the power of each Executive come 
mittee to suspend or expel from membership any 
member whose 8onduct shall have been proved, after 
proper notification of the charge and opportunity for 
defense, to have been of such a nature as to bring the 
Association into disrepute, or to have been at variance 
with the objects for which it is formed. 


FEES AND HOW PAID. 

_ The admission fee shall be $1.00 (or less in special 
circumstances to be determined upon) which. shall 
be payable at the Annual Meeting of the Association, 
or within two months thereafter. 


OFFICERS, EXECUTIVE and SANCTUARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Headquarters for Annual Meeting shall be the 
MINER FARM (Kingsville Game Reserve, Kingsville 
Ontario) or. DOMINION PARK AND BIRD SANC- 
TUARY (Point Pelee, Ontario) which shall be held 
on the third Tuesday in January, February, March or 
April, At such meeting one President, two or more 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, or a Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and two Executive Committees of 
five or more members each shall be elected and it shall 
be the duty of the members of Executive Committees 
to take up such subjects as the study of different forms 
of fish, game and birds, the observation of the breedin 
season, the subject of artificial hatching of fish an 
breeding and rearing of game, and all other subjects 
of a scientific nature wihch may be of use to the Associa- 
tion in guiding it and Sanctuary Associations in their ef- 
forts at introducing the wisest legislation. 


_ LEGAL COMMITTEE. 

The Association or its Executive Committees may 
elect Attorneys for North and South Essex to work in 
conjunction with respective Executive Committees 
and Sanctuary Associations who, with all officers and 
executives shall constitute a legislative fish, bird and 
game committee, whose duty it shall be to keep itself 
mformed as to the law and legislation pertaining to the 
protection of fish, birds and game’, and the action of the 
courts as to the enforcement of such laws and punish- 
ment of violators thereof, and to obtain advisable 
amendments or additions to the existing laws and fight 
vicious repeal laws. 

It shall ascertain and report as far as it may be able 
to do so upon all violations of the laws for the protec- 
tion of fish, birds, and game, with suggestions as to the 
panes schon to be taken by the Association, and it 
shall aid as best it can the discovery and punishment 
of offenders or violators of those laws. Members of 
the legal profession on such committees are expected 
to give their services gratuitiously, and where they act 
for the Association, its Executive Committees or Sanc- 
tuary Associations in bringing a prosecution indepen- 
dent of the government, they will be expected to do so 
without recompense further than their actual disburse- 


ments. 
_ DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The duties of Officers of the Association shall be the 
usual duties to be performed by officers of organiza- 
tions of similar kind as recognised by common and 
parliamentary law and practice, and during special 
campaigning periods such campaign shall be conducted 
in accordance with understanding or agreement of the 
President and Secretary. 

_The Treasurer shall make reports of all moneys by 
him received, shall pay out no money except for urgent 
need such as postage. and all other accounts to be ap- 
proved by the President or either Executive Committee 
and his accounts shall be audited as is customary in 
like organizations, and his moneys shall be kept, where 
possible, in a chartered bank to the credit of the As- 
sociation, or to his own credit as may be deemed advis- 


able. 
DUTIES OF MEMBERS. 

_ It shall be the duty of each member of the Associa- 
tion to enforce the laws of the land, where possible, for 
the protection of fish, game and birds, and to assist in 
securing the enactment of necessary laws for carrying 
out the purpose of the Association, and each member 
shall in letter and spirit live up to the agreement signed 
by him on joining the Association. 

COMPLAINTS RECEIVED BY ASSOCIATION. 


When any complaints as to neglect of duty of any 
government officials are made by its members, 
such members must and shall place before 
either Executive Committee positive proof of such 
neglect of duty and if evidence is sufficient of guilt, 
representations shall be made by Headquarters to the 
Game and Fisheries Department at Toronto, or to the 
Dominion Parks Branch of the Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa, for the dismissal from the service 
of said officer and a new appointment made. 


. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION RECEIVED BY 
a _ ASSOCIATION. 

Any information, experience, literature, newspaper 
clippings or reports of independent legal prosecutions, 
which might be of use to the Association generally if 
filed with the Secretary shall be brought to the atten- 
tion of the meetings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND ADVICE OF 
MEMBERS. 


All recommendations and advice from members 
touching the general welfare of the Association should 
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fore meetings for discussion. . 
FILES FOR INFORMATION OF MEMBERS. 
The Secretary shall keep on file for the use of the 

whole Association all reports, recommendations, tech- 

nical information, elc., ete., received from all sources. 


AMENDMENTS. 

All proposed alterations, amendments or additions 
to this constitution must be submitted in writing at 
the Annual Meeting, and may then be adopted by two - 
thirds vote of all present. 
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be directed to the Secretary who shall place same be- 
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It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger and better than ever; more 


interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 


vertisin 


medium. As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from coast to coast as well as in 


many of the States, and reaches that class ot red-blooded sportsmen who admire agood dog, 


breeders will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 


List your 


kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 
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HELPFUL NOTES ON DOGS 


THOMAS HUBERT HUTTON 


(1). SYMPTOMS OF RABIES IN DOGS: 

The symptoms of rabies are quite charac- 
teristic, and may be divided into two tvpes— 
(1) the furious, violent, or irritable, and 
(2) the dumb or paralytic. They vary some- 
what in each species, but as the disease in the 
dog is the most important, it will receive 
principal attention in this note. 

Following the period of incubation of the 
disease, which is usually between three weeks 
and three months, there is first noticed in the 
furious form of rabies a marked change in the 
disposition of the animai, which should at 
once arouse suspicion. An affectionate dog 
may become morose and depressed, while a 
snapping, treacherous animal may become 
cowardly or affectionate. This is known as 
the stage of development, and is followed in a 
day or two by an irresistable tendency to 
roam. If prevented tne dog will fight or 
bite at the restraint or at anything that inter- 


feres with his freedom. This roving may 
occur from one to three days. during which 
time he travels aimlessly in a nervous and 
irritable condition. His instinctive methods 
of defense are nearly always highly developed 
or exaggerated, but he seldom wilfully attacks 
persons or other animals without provocation. 
When he returns, if not destroyed in the 
meanwhile, he shows from his exhausted, 
dirty, sheepish, or depressed appearance 
evidences of great wandering. Having -re- 
turned home he seelss secluded places such as 
are found under the house or porch. 

During this period of roving he exhibits a 
disposition to eat or chew indigestible objects, 
such as rags, leather, straw, feathers, sticks, 
and even pieces of coal, which are very often 
swallowed. ‘The secretion of saliva in some 
cases appears to be excessive, owing to in- 
ability to swallow, and is sometimes frothy 
from the champing of the jaws. However, 


of rabies, as is commonly supposed to be 
case by the layman; and furthermore, it 
is frequently misleading owing to the fact 
the it may be observed in other diseases. 


ue 


5 erronecus opinion among the laity that 
_ dogs suffering with this disease are afraid of 
Water is also misleading, since such dogs have 
been known to swim streams in their roam- 
ings. On the otherhand they appear to be 
afraid of nothing, as is shown by their attack- 
ing all animals regardless of size. 


A change in the voice of the animal is pecul- 
iar to this affection, being due to the beginning 
_ paralysis of the throat, which usually sets 
in early. Instead of the normal bark the 
affected dog makes a long, resonant, pecul- 
iarly drawn-out bark which has been likened 
by some folks to the yelp of a coyote. Later 
on, as the paralysis becomes more complete 
barking and swallowing become impossible, 
although attempts may be made to swallow. 
At this stage the muscles of the jaw beeome 
paralyzed, causing the lower jaw to drop and 
the tongue to hang out, whicn makes it collect 
dirt and appear dry and darker in color. 
Owing to this latter symptom the disease has 
been termed “black tongue” in certain sec- 
tions. Upon closer observation the pupil 
of the eye is frequently found to be dilated. 
The paralysis continues to extend, the hind 
legs become imvolved, and the dumb form of 
the disease results. Finally death follows in 
from four to eight days after the development 
of the first symptoms. 


(2). PREVENTION AND ERADICA- 
TION: 


Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Patho- 
logical Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
to whom I am indebted for the facts contained 
in this paper, says that sanitary regulations 
which seek to control the disease effectively 
by exterminating it among dogs are most 
likely to prove successful. Thereis no com- 
municable disease which is more easily pre- 
vented or eradicated than rabies. Since the 
infection is practically always transmitted 
by a bite,- and since the animal which does 
the biting is almost always a dog, all sanitary 
measures must be directed to the control of 
these animals for a sufficient time to cover 
the incubation period of the disease. It 
seems inexcusable, therefore, to allow this 
contagion to be propagated indefinitely, 
causing untold suffering to the affected 
animals and menacing the lives of persons, 
particularly children, who go upon the streets. 
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Dr. Mohler thinks the only measures neces- 
sary to obtain the desired result are (1) a 
tax or license for all dogs, with a fee of $2 for 
males and $5 for females, and the destruction 
of homeless or vagrant dogs; (2) restraint of 
all dogs which appear in public places, either 
by the use of a leash or an efficient muzzle. 


(A). DOG LICENSE: ; 

There is no doubt that neglect has allowed 
the accumulation of ownerless dogs in this 
country to an extent that renders our large 
cities frequently liable to incursions of rabid 
animals. To even mention muzzling, how- 
ever, is sufficient to bring a storm of protest 
and tirades of abuse upon the head of the 
sanitarian, and dog sentimentalists are im- 
mediately up in arms, using time, influence, 
and money to prevent such an ordinance being 
enacted into law. In spite of the obloquy 
with which it is received by a certain mistaken 
class of the community, the results of muzzling 
amply justify its recommendation, and its 
rigid enforcement without any additional 
requirement will rapidly exterminate rabies 
in a district and in a shorter time than any 
other known method. Even Dulles, the 
great controversialist on rabies, admits that 
he considers muzzling to be the most impor- 
tant measure for limiting the ravages of this 
disorder, no matter on what theory it may be 
accounted for. Excellent examples of its 
efficiency are shown by the well-known results 
obtained in eradicating the disease from 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Berlin, and in 
other communities. 


(B). NECESSITY FOR MUZZLING. 

The striking results obtained by England 
have caused many persons to propose and 
advocate a national dog muzzling law for the 
United States, to be enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These suggestions, 
however, do not take into consideration the 
discrimination between the functions of the 
Federal and State Governments and the 
differences between the laws of the United 
States and those of England. The power 
conferred, Dr. Mohler asserts, is not in all 
cases sufficient to effect the eradication of a 
disease, for the reason that the Federal Govy- 
ernment cannot enforce measures within a 
State without the legislative consent of that 
State unless the animals affected are subjects 
of or endanger interstate commerce. Its 
work, therefore, without the co-operation of 
the States affected, is limited to interstate 
traffic, and quarantine lines are thus made to 
follow State lines........ If all States should enact 
muzzling laws, or if the State boards of health, 


son 


State sanitary boards, and municipal author- 
ities in the infected States should be em- 
powered to issue and enforce regulations 
compelling the muzzling of all dogs in the 
affected area and the impounding or humane 
destruction of all dogs found running at large, 
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seems to me that Sorensen owning va uable | 
and pure-blooded dogs should encourage such 
a law, inasmuch as the sooner this dread 
disease is stamped out the mbre safety their 
own animals will enjoy. 


A FOX HUNT IN ONTARIO 


W. H. HOWSON 


ing has always been a favorite pastime. 

As Jake and myself belong to the above 
class, we had been anxiously waiting for 
favorable weather. Finally our chance came 
with a light fall of snow sufficient to cover the 
old tracks and furnish ideal conditions for a 
good hunt. 

We spent the evening cleaning our guns and 
making all the necessary preparations for an 
early start. At 4 A.M. I woke with a start 
at the sound of Big Ben and by 4.30 Jake and 
I were on our way. 

The country in our immediate vicinity was 
quite hilly, being dotted here and there with 
cedar swamps and ridges of beech and maple. 
The soil on the hills was of a light sandy nature 
furnishing excellent burrowi ing ground for 
the sly old fox. 

Renard has a peculiar trait of following 
the high land, and when chased by hounds 
he generally runs in large circles, like other 
animals, generally returning to his starting 
point at least once during the chase. This 
peguliarity is taken advantage of by all fox 
hunters otherwise the chances of securing 
a good’ shot would be small indeed. 


f Dee the lover of outdoor sports, fox hunt- 


Our two foxhounds were in excellent condi- 
tion. Jim was a tan dog of the red-bone 
type. He had but recently taken to the fox 
trail as I had used him in the north on deer, 
and he preferred the larger game. Len was a 
tan and white dog from Kentucky stock, 
an old timer with whom I had shot a number 
of cross and red fellows at many a fine hunt. 
He was a great singer as he kept his music 
going continually, varying the tone as the 
scent became more or less intense. 

After walking about an hour we came to a 
small ravine, wooded with cedar and spruce 
where we hoped to strike a fresh tratk. Jake 
carried his ten gauge Winchester ‘with an 
ample supply of B. B. Shot. I fontented 
myself with my twenty-two H. P. Savage for 


shots in the open country, as one could see a 
fox here for half a mile. 

Len was pulling me all over the road as I 
always kept him on a chain. He had a bad 
habit of fighting with every collie in the 
neighborhood, often getting the worst of the 
deal as the old collie is often a tough proposi- 
tion: 

We were not long finding a track, which, 
by the way the dogs were acting was not 
many hours old. Unbuckling their collars we 
gave the dogs their freedom while we sat 
down on a log to have a smoke and await 
developments. After some time we heard 
Len’s voice in a northerly direction near the 
outskirts of a dense group of willows. As I 
had started the game here on other occasions 
I felt sure we were in line for some sport. 
Jim on hearing the other dog was soon on the 
trail. He was a “short barker’ but when 
it came to a chase in open country he made up 
for faults by his speed. 


As the dogs could now scarcely be heard 
we decided to follow them for a short distance 
and take up our positions where we knew the 
game was in the habit of crossing. Jake 
remained at the cross road near the foot of a 
small mound covered with stumps. I re- 
mained on the edge of the swamp where I 
had a good view of the hills! for a long shot 
if necessary. 

It was not long before I heard the dogs. 
They would give tongue for a while then be 
silent as if in doubt. We concluded that 
Renard was busy with his old tricks, trying to 
cover his tracks. I ran to the brow of thé 
hill where the dogs were plainly visible about 
three quarters of a mile away. Using my 
binoculars I could see Reddy running along 
close to an old rail fence. At times he would 
run the rails for some distance then leap as 
far as he could to puzzle the dogs. 

Judging by the direction which they were 
running I was doubtful if they would come 
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WRITE AT ONCE FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY 


~ oF HALLAM’S 
TRAPPERS AND SPORTSMEN’S 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
FALL 1918 EDITION, just off the press, better than ever. It illustrates, describes and 


prices goods shown on this page and hundreds of others that are of interest to all lovers of the 
Great Outdoors. 


RAW FURS ARE HIGH. Order your RIFLES, SHOTGUNS AND AMMUNI- 
TRAPS now and secure your share of the 
valuable pelts. 


TION cannot be shipped out of the United 
States without a permit from Washington 
and cannot be imported into Canada 
without a permit from the War Trade 
Board at Ottawa. Many factories cannot 
supply the goods, owing to war orders. 
Order your supplies at once and avoid 
disappointment later. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN 
CANADA, THIS INSURES PROMPT 
SHIPMENT. 


No up-to-date trapper is without HALLAM’S NO. 44 JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT gives 
ANIMAL BAIT, HALLAM’S MUSKR AT a penetrating light and will not blow out. It 
BAIT, HALLAM’S TRAIL SCENT. Thes burns ten hours on one charge of carbide. It 
will largely increase your catch of furs. $1.00 has a lens for diffused light for camp purposes 
per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5.00 postpaid by us. and a spec li lt long distance lens for hunting. 


Weight 24% Ihs. Price complete with cap, 
bee SrLL 4 


delivered to you $5.75. In ordering state 
HE'S SELI 


size of cap desired. 

For those desiring a more powerful light we 

have the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT with 
interchangeable lens and flat flame burner for 
38.50, mailing weight 3 pounds. 
Collapsible Camp Stoves, Marbles Hunting 
Knives, Sights and Specialties, Gendron’s 
Shoepacks Compasses, Camp Lamps, Rubber 
Boots, Fishing Tackle, Sleeping and Dunnage 
bags, and other articles, too numerous to men- 
tion. 
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cae juan 
GILL NETS mounted with leads and floats All prices, unless otherwise specifically mention- 
ready for the water 25c per yard. In ordering ed. are for the goods in Toronto, cash to ac- 
give size of mesh, stretched measure desired. company order. 

Be sure and write to-day for your copy of the FALL 1918 EDITION OF 

HALLAM’S TRAPPERS AND SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY CATALOG. 

{T IS FREE—Write to-day. Address as follows,— 


. 5 941 Hallam Building 
aloha ! allam Toronto, Ontario 
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within range, so I returned to my post at 
the foot of the hill. After waiting for nearly 
an hour [ heard the dogs coming in Jake’s 
direction. Presently the ten gauge spoke, 
then followed a whoop from Jake warning me 
that the fox had turned and was coming in my 
direction. I threw a cartridge into the cham- 
ber and had barely hid behind a spruce when 
I saw the fox coming along the upland. He 
was hit but was still going strong. He seem- 
ed to suspect that there was another hand in 
th: game, for the wily old fellow kept well 
out of range. Finally he came within about 
two hundred yards and I let fly. The snow 
flew some distance beyond as I had shot too 
high. This seemed to bewilder him as he 
turned and ran straight toward my tree. 

By this time the dogs were coming nearer 
Jim in the lead and running for all he was 
worth. Len was close behind with his nose 

in the air giving vent to his joy with his old 
bugle voice. As the fox was now within 
about seventy yards I turned to fire, when he 
suddenly disappeared from view like a flash. 
What I said would not appear well in print 
for I already had that hide stretched and 
ready for the market. 

When I went over to where he had dis- 
appeared I found a den running beneath a 
cedar stump, The dogs came up and began 
to dig like a couple of trenching machines, 
making more noise if anything. 

I called to Jake who soon arrived with his 
old reliable ten gauge. had hit the fox 
but by mistake had used a cartridge loaded 
<with number eight shot which only made 
Renard speed up. We were much elated 
yo think our game had taken to his den as it 
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was already late in the day and we would ae 
have to hike for home. i 
_ We then went to a farmer to borrow a 
shovel, but he took us for a pair of tramps and 
we had to beat a hasty retreat. 

Going to another house we had better luck 
as the farmer came with us being, himself, an 
enthusiastic fox hunter and a good fellow as 
all fox hunters are. 

We all set to work immediately the ground 
was frozen so we had plenty of work cut 
out for us. The dogs were quite jealous 
because we had taken possession of the hole 
and often had to be gently persuaded with 
the shovel handle that we were in the game 
too. Finally we could hear the fox breathing, 
so sent Jim in to pull him out. Suddenly we 
heard a howl and Jim soon made his appear- 
ance with the blood streaming from his nose. 

Len then went down and a terrible rumpus 
followed. At last he came up dragging the 
fox after him, then Jim forgot about his sore 
nose and we had to take a hand in the fray 
lest we ‘should lose the pelt. He proved to 
be a good sized fox, in good shape as his fur 
was thick and glossy. So throwing him oyer 
our shoulders we turned homeward, well 
pleased with our day’s sport. 


A WORD ABOUT POLAM, MAXIM 

In the report of the Montreal show in cur July 
number, Mr. Howard refers to Polam Maxim as the 
Airedale ‘‘with three pedigrees.” This is hardly cor- 
rect. Maxim has had two pedigrees given him, the 
last which credits him as a son of King Nobbler’s 
Double being the correct one. This mix-up in Maxim’s 
pedigree was fully explained in the August 1917 issue 
of Rod and Gun. i 7 

Maxim is a dog that speaks for himself no matter if 
he had a dozen pedigrees or none at all. He is every 
inch a terrier with a head that is well nigh unbeatable 
and comes from the right sort of stock. We have 
frequently noted his winnings under the capable 
management of his expert handler, Bert Swalm. 


NOTES FROM CALGARY SHOW 


(By Tom Milner) 


Winnipeg dogs made a fair showing at the 
recent Calgary (Alta.) show, it being a { point 
affair. Alf. Delmont placed the awards. 
Winnipeg’s well known handler and judge, J. 
C. Fletcher, made the journey with about 20 
dogs (we have seen over 100 dogs making the 
trip to Calgary, a few years ago). The chief 
winners under Jack’s care were: V. Kohold’s 
Pointers, Pearlstone Royal Vic and Pearl- 
stone Royal Lady, each going from novice to 
winners. In Airedales, Walter Brown’s Whin 
brush Maxim took 1st limit, 2nd open and 
reserve winners; W. B. Green’s Beverley 
Bayne, 2nd puppy, Ist novice, and 2nd limit. 


In spaniels, H. J. Barr’s Ferndale Don, open 
and winners English Bull Terriers, J. C. 
Fletcher’s Brockley Boy won Ist limit, Ist 
open and winners, also specjal for best speci- 
men. In Boston Terriers (under 17 pounds), 
Messers. Biller and May’s Casino Vera, Ist 
open and winners White West Highland 
Terriers, Mr. Armstrong’s Donald, Ist open 
winners and special for best. In Pomeran- 
ians, Annon’s Orangefale Julius, Ist open and 
winners. Japanese Spaniels, Fletcher's Fen- 
Sen took lst open and winners. Whippets, 
Mrs. J. Woodfield’s Rhoda was placed Ist 
open, winners and special. Fox Terriers, 
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‘S.C. Taylor (one of Winnipeg’s old timers) 
made the journey with three, two smooths, 
_ Rolyat Pansy and Rodney Sutton, and a 
i wire, Can-So, and certainly had something 
rather warm, for with Rolyat Pansy, he 
_ brought away a grand cup for best novice in 
show, any breed. It is with regret that this 
raw youngster when her classes were called 
was not at her best, the journey and excite- 
ment causing her to be out of sorts, so her 
owner decided to let her rest for a while, 
afterwards coming out, beating all opposition 

for best novice any breed. Pansy is by 
Saline Reformation. With Rodney Sutton, 
Mr. Taylor captured 1st limit, Ist open and 
winners, completing championship honors 

for Rodney. In Wire Fox Terrier, Mr. Tay- 


» 


lor brought out Can-So, and beat all comers, 


winning 1st limit, Ist open, winners and cup 
for best specimen. Writing of Can-So, re- 
minds me of brother John walking a little 
Wire Terrior puppy around at a matinee show, 
offering it to about five fanciers for a mere 
song as they say. As brother John has just 
recently donned the King’s uniform, of course 
he had to dispose of above puppy; but event- 
ually S. C. Taylor became the owner and 
named him, Can-So, for why , I don’t know, 
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without you Can-So buy a good one once in a 
while, that is, if you are wise enough. Any- 
way, congratulations, S. C. It might be 
said that the best dog in the show was for- 
merly a Winnipeg owned and bred dog, and 
Mr. Delmont could hardly have made any 
mistake in awarding the Airedale, Midland 
Master G., as top dog, as he seems to improve 
every lime shown. 


SURE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION IN 
DOGS 

Here is a tip worth knowing for anyone 
having a bad case of constipation in dogs. 
Try Pluto Water, a French mineral water to 
be had at most large drug stores. It works 
when all usual methods fail, is the verdict 
of the Canuck Kennels of Lindsay. They 
have a Bull bitch from England which was 
so bad with constipation that its life was 
despaired of until Pluto Water was given it 
which worked, and now the dog is coming 
around fine. This case of constipation dated 
from the T. K. C. Spring show, where she 
was shown and she was shortly afterwards 
bred to Wittonia Prince, but of course, failed 
to breed successfully. 


A FRANK CRITICISM. 
Editor, Rod and Gun.— 

Under the heading of A Matter of Opin- 
ion” in your July number you ask views of 
your readers on stories versus the regular 
departments. Personally I have always 
looked upon Rod and Gun as being rather out 
of the ordinary as a magazine, instructive, 
broad-minded and just what is needed for the 
enlarging of the sportsman’s mind, and I have 
taken it for that reason. Its articles are 
written in the plain language of the hunter, 
a language that is readily understood by all. 
If there is a criticism to my mind it is in the 
fact that these stories are sometimes so very 
similar in character. To my mind two 
articles descriptive of outings in the wilds 
would be enough for each issue, these being 


- : 


ile 


chosen for their variety of location, preference 
being shown those from unknown or out of the 
way spots, say a different province each 
month: But pray, Mr. Editor. do not let 
us give up our regular departments. Do 
not let us forget that we look to you for 
instruction by picking the brains of others. 
I am a keen naturalist, a lover of the rod and 
gun, the camera and the wilds and woods- 
You, too, are the same or I cannot read be- 
tween the lines. Don’t let us turn our 
magazine into a “‘novel’’ magazine as has been 
done with other magazines which started out 
to tell the truth and gradually became fiction 
magazines. You are expected to instruct 
others; to impart the spirit that prevents us 
from playing the ‘dirty’ out of season; to 
promote the study of nature, her fish, and 


eape ye cee 


sport they give us. 

Rather, Mr. Editor, let us have more 
experiences of ~an instructive nature. En- 
courage your correspondents to tell us more 


of their guns, lures, traps, camp equipment, — 


dodges and wrinkles; of their observations 
generally in the out of doors. Rather let us 
have additional departments devoted to 
natural history subjects, reports on diseases 
in game, etc. and encourage others to observe 
such things, We sometimes tire of too many 
stories and trips when these merely relate the 
antics of certain guides. We long rather for 
the guide’s account of the trip. We would 
like to know how he knew that moose lived 
just in that spot and all about him. The 
long journey on the railroad interests us little. 
What we want, I fancy, in such stories, is to 
feel we are that person and enjoying the 
particular hunt described. We want to feel 


Even the regular toilers of the deep who do 
their fishing for a living, can occasionally 
enjoy thrills of real sport while pursuing their 
daily occupation. Note what a Cape Breton 
N.S. paper has to say regarding the mere 
matter of catching a halibut: 

“A mammoth halibut, weighing three 
hundred pounds, was caught recently near 
the Florence shore, a short distance from No. 
Three colliery, by Messrs. John Jobes and 
Eli Fraser, of that place. Both fishermen 
had spent several hours in their boat, but 
experienced poor luck, and finally Fraser 
suggested that they quit, at the same hauling 
in his lines. Jobes did likewise, but while 
waiting for his companion to put the lines 
and tackle snugly away, he carelessly threw 
out another line, remarking in a jocose way 
that perhaps “he might catch something.” 
Scarcely had he uttered the words than a 
violent pull at the line followed. Then the 
fight was on. Realizing it was a monster 
fish, the skilled fishermen used every art 
known to them. At times the big leviathan 
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game birds; to foster their age for the 


i int i 
when we have finished ae 
learned something or that 


writer of the story something. 


I wonder, Mr. Editor, if I voice the opinion 
of many or few? TI have lived in the wildsof_ 
many countries and some day I should like 
to write an article to the young or amateur 
sportsman in answer to that often repeated 
question: “I want to enter the wilds for a 
trip, will you put me wise?” That sort of 
question, I fancy, your readers keep repeating 
to themselves as they turn your pages seeking 
for an answer. It would be fatal, I am sure, 
to ignore such, for the sake of a story. 


The above are the views of one solitary 
subscriber. They are given for what they are 
worth. 


' Yours truly, 


G.D-S. 


would jump several feet in the air out of water, 
but the fishermen kept cool. Then with a 
desperate race towards the shore the halibut 
pulled the boat and occupants with the speed 
of a sub-chaser. It was the very thing the 
fishermen wanted, and so fatigued was the 
big prize as a result of his efforts that he was 
soon landed. It took just twenty-five min- 
utes of crafty angling to secure the capture, 
and half an hour after being landed, the 
halibut was sold for sixty dollars. 


Two Ontario sportsmen, Mr. Milton Carr 
and Mr. William Barnes of Hamilton, in 
July paid a visit to Prince Rupert where they 
enjoyed some fine fishing. On a trip to 
Wark Channel they were successful in landing 
some of the great spring salmon with a trolling 
line. The Hamilton sportsmer expressed the 
opinion that in all their fishing experience 
they had not ever equalled the thrills they 
got with a husky forty pound salmon at the 
end of their trolling line. On their outing 
they got fifteen of the big fish, 


ALTHOUGH a 

throng of shooters who gathered in St. Thomas 
on Monday, July 29th, for the Grand International 
Tournament held under the auspices of the St. Thomas 
Gun Club, some remarkably high scores were registered 
when the tabulator had completed his day’s work. 
Conditions were none too good for the smashing of the 
wary clay targets, which are elusive enough on a bright, 
sunny day, let alone trying to find them against a 
cloudy sky for a background, but there were shooters 
present from every nook and hamlet in the continent 
and a cloudy day did not tend to dampen their enthus- 
iasm in the least. \ 

The affair opened in the early morning, and although 
the weather had a slight tendency to brighten up at 
times it was found necessary during the late afternoon 
to suspend operations for a few moments, for the 
entire grounds were swept by a miniature tornado, 
which for a time threatened to raze everything in its 
line to the ground. After a short time, however, 
matters cleared away somewhat and everything was 
completed before the rain came. 

A typical happening at the local club occurred when 
F. M. Troeh, one of America’s best-known amateurs 
who has won numerous championships, beat the pro- 
fessionals, and took high honors for the amateurs by 
breaking 99 targets out of a possible hundred. Mr. 
Troeh comes from Washington, in which state he has 


im Glover, Rochester, N.Y. 
J. W.Hart, Montreal 
W.J.MeCance, St. T 
H.Smith, Chatham... 
Ww. Foster, London. . 


ate 
O. N. Ford, California. ..... 
xW.F. Jones, Poughkeepsie, N. 
xE. A.Wadsworth, Wolcott, N. 
Chas. Richards, Wisconsin..... 
xG: M. Dunk, Toronto... 


R. H. Combs, Toronto 
W.Hollinghead, Dutto 
E.E. Ellis, Windsor...... 
F.M. Troeh, Vancouv 
R.A. King, Colorado.. 


Roland Day, London.. 
T.H. Baker, London... 
J.W. McCausland, Londo 
L. H. Brunner, London... 
E.L. Harries, Hamilton. . 


J. E. Jennings, Todmorden, Ont.............. 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg. ............. 

S.J. Vance, Tillsonburg 

G.N. Fish, Lydenville, 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg. ... 


xW. F. Vail, St. Thomas. 
W.G. Pow, Tillsonburg 
A.F.Healey, Windsor 


x—Professionals. 


dark, gloomy day greeted the 


on several occasions made a name for himself, but this _ 


was his first visit to the St. Thomas event. Troeh 
only missed one shot in the third event, breaking an 
even 20 in each of the others. Charles Richards of 
Wisconsin took second, smashing 98 targets. 

W. F. Jones of New York took the honors in the 
preteesions: breaking 91 out of a possible hundred. 

Mr. Jones lost four in the first event and this is what 
prevented him from making a higher score. ny 

In the amateurs G. N. Fish of Lyndenville, New 
York, and R. A. King of Delton, Colorado, tied for 
third place, both sent 97 targets to destruction. Mr. 
Fish lost one in the first, third and last event, and 
King made exactly the same score, Josing out in first, 
third and last. 

In all there were eleven shooters out of those present 
who broke 90 per cent. of their targets, an excellent 
showing considering the adverse weather conditions, 
and of these the majority were amateurs. 

There was a regular contingent of London shooters 
present, and they all managed to get into the same 
squad for some unknown reason. J. W. McCausland, 
who made such an excellent showing last year, broke 
92 out of possible 100. The others, including Roland 
Day, made a poor showing. 

Canadians were not as high this year as last; for 
some reason the American visitors managed to make 
all the high scores. 


Shot at 20 20 20 20 20 Bk. 
Ravens 17 20 19 17 17—90 
19 18 16 20 15—88 

14 18 17 17 16—82 

20 19 20 20 15—94 

12 10 15 16 16—69 

18 19 20 20 18—95 

16 20 19 17 19—91 

18 18 18 18 18—90 

20 20 20 19 19—98 

15 16 17 17 17—82 

19 18 17 20 18—92 

17 18 ile 17 18—87 

au 18 18 16 15 15—82 
20 20 20 19 , 20—99 

Pa cuesuemensens setters ance 19 20 19 20 19—97 
17 17%) 18 17 18—87 

19 14 12 16 14—75 

19 19 18 20 16—92 

14 16 14 14 12—70 

16 20. 15, 20 17—88 

19 20 19 19 20—97 

15 20 17 17 15—84 

17 18 19 18 18—90 

19 20 20 19—97 

17 18 1 18 19—86 

cee 17 19 17 18 18—89 
16 19 19 17 11—88& 

20 18 19 19 17—96 
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F. TROEH RICHARDS KING FISH, GEO. N. 
Vancouver, Wash. Livingston, Wis. Delton, Col. Lyndenville, N. Y. 
VANCE and his 0. M. FORD JENNINGS, who broke 99 out of 100 


Ithaca San. Jose, Cal. on Tuesday, a.m. 
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MRS. W. D. O’LOANE, St. Thomas, posing and in action 
MRS. L. G. VOGEL, Detroit, posing and in action. 
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Squad No. 3.— . 

. H. Coombs, Toronto. 

_H. Gooderham, Toronto. . 
Ellis, Windsor....... 


BA 

M. Treoh, Vancouver, 
A. ee Delta 
N 
.W. 


27 


2) 
2 
~7 
a: 


oO. 
Glover, Pontes 

/H. Baker, London:. 

. Day, London. 

-W. McCausland, London. 

. Kerr, Crediton. . 

ML DANS 


[7 


No: |5.— 
Jennings, Todmorden. ....... 
‘Payne, Tillsonburg. ........ 
.G. Vance, Tillsonburg. 
_N. Fish, Lydenville. 
James Vance, Tillsonburg. . 
Squad No. 6.— 
A. T. Healy, Windsor. .............. 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto. 
E. L. Harris, Hamilton. . 
xJ.Cole, Wilmington 
Squad No. 7.— 
W. Hollingshead, Dutton 
J. Passmore. Hensall. . 
Mrs. L. & Vogel, Detroit. . 


aaae ate 8.— 
H. O’Loane, St.Thomas. . 
Mie W. H.O’Loane, St. Thomas. 
J. Rupp, St. Thomas. . BY 
T. McNeil, St. Thomas. . 
x—Professional. 


Frank M. Troeh, of Washington took high honors 
on the closing day. Mr. Troeh broke twenty Cee in 
a shoot-off with A. Healey, of Windsor, and O. 
Ford, of California. * The latter two broke 18 and yy 
respectively. 

The shoot this year was a crowning success, in 
fact, no better has ever been held although there have 
On many occasions been larger crowds. In all, how 
ever, the event was a huge success, shooters from all 
Roce of the continent attending. An even bigger and 

etter affair will again be staged for next season. 


Other high men during the day were O. N. Ford, 
who scored 98 during the morning and Mrs. Vogel of, 
Detroit, who made 92. A trickey wind which contin- 
ued throughout the day made the finding of the wary 
clay birds somewhat difficult, but remarkably good 
scores were recorded, however. The results:— 


Zi 
= 
OBESE iSpy 8 yet 


Morning Series. 
Squad No. 1.— 


SSID VER ee artes tesserae: 18 19 19 20 19—95 
J W. Hart... 19 16 20 18 19—92 
AVE JEN cance we. se. 17 18 19 18 18—90 
Mrs. L.. G. Vogel. 18 20 18 20 16—92 
tbets.. 15 16 19 18 18—86 
: 20 20 20 18 20—98 
xW.J. Jones, ae . 18 19 20 19 19—95 
xE. Wadsworth........ 19 18 18 18 18—91 
CU MRichards sv... . 19 18 18 18 18—91 
xG.M Dunk.... 18 17 16 18 17—86 
19 19 16 18 17—89 
19 18 18 18 17—90 
19 19 18 20 17—93 
20 20 19 20 20—99 
17 18 19 20 20—94 
y 16 17 12 15 18—78 
Rowland Day. 20 18 18 20 20—96 
J.W. McCausland. 19 18 17 18 17—89 
F. Kerr. . rs 13 15 19 20 19—86 
Squad No. 5.— 
JeEE Sees 19 19 18 20 20—96 
J.Payne.. 17 15 17 20 18—87 
S. Vance. 18 19 19 20 20—96 
G.N. Fish. 18 20 19 20 19—96 
J. Vance. ; 17 20 17 19 20—93 
Squad No. 6.— 
Tim Healey. id 19 19 19 18 18—93 
W.E. Edwards.. 15 18 15 18 16—82 
E. L. Harris. 20 20 20 20 17—97 
W.E. Hollingshead . 18 17 17 19 19—90 
xJ. P. Col 18 18 19 20 20—95 
Afternoon Events (Handicap) 
Yds. 
H’p. 
RAS MAMOV ER ie sees so oeypyenseenen 19 17.18 19 17 20—90 
J.W.Hart.. , . 20 19 19 19 17 20—95 
W.J.McCance............ 18 17 16 18 19 18—88& 
Mrs. L. G. Vogel......... 18 17 18 20 17 19—90 
eb Herts |...) 2 Sn -17))19) 19) 18) 15° 18-—88 


GU 


Squad No. 2.— 
O..N. Ford.. 19 19 19 19 22—96 
xW. J. Jones. 16 16 20 17 22—84 
xE. tee 16 17 18 i7 20—86 
C.L. Richards.. 19 19 18 16 21—91 
xG. M. Dunk... 17 14 16 15 20—81 
Squad No. 3.— 
R.H. Coombs. .. 16 19 19 17 19 19—90 
ae Gooderham 3 20 19 18 18 19—93 
. Eh a‘ 15 18 17 19 20—87 
19 19 20 19 22—96 
17 17 19 20 22—93 
13 18 14 x. 16—60 
16 18 19 20 20—93 
17 18 16 20 19—90 
i LF) EO 1G AS ek 9 
A.S. Blackburn. : 17 17 18 16 18—85 
Squad No. 5.— 
J.E. Jennings.. 19 19 17 21—92 
J. Payne..... 18 18 17 19—89 
S. Vance... 20 17 17 21~>88 
G.N. Fish.. 20 19 18 22—94 
J. Vance... 20 16 19 18—91 
Squad No. 6. 
Tim Healy........ 19 20 18 20—96 
W.E. Edwards.. 19 19 17 19—82 
E. L. Harris. 16.16 18 20—84 
W. a ea ‘dd 17 18 16 18—85 
xJ. PHCole ie: 15 19 19 22—85 
Dis. 
Shot at. Broke. Yds. 
F. M. Treoh Sbe20 20 22 
A. F. Healey 20 18 22 
O.N. Ford 20 17 20 


x—Professionals. 


Stray Targets. 

The Special preparation made for visitors who 
witnessed the shosaeneer much appreciated including 
the seats protected by awnings and situated in a 
position where the target breaking could be witnessed 
to advantage. 


At the booths, on the grounds, refreshments, smokes 
ae ee were available, the proceeds going to the 


Mr. McCance was the efficient manager or the shoot 
ane did everytning in his power to make it the success 
it was. 


CANADIAN 


mae IN GRAND AMERICAN 
ANDICAP. 


Canada isalways ie preentadt in the Grand American 


Handicap, the event which for yearshas been regarded | 4 


as the classic one of the Grand American Trapshooting 
Tournament. 

The Canadian entrants in_the Grand American 
Trapshooting Tournament at Coca August 5th to 
9th are: J. H. Black, Winnipeg; W. E. Carr, Winnipeg; 
A F. Healy, Windsor; S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg. 


fa ken De SG al oh ee 
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‘Get ‘Fit'!--- 


Four Quarts 


One Pound 


» A tin of Klim is small to 
pack and light to carry but 
it means the convenience of 
pure Hohe food wherever yeu 

: Coal ied 9 lo im is  pasteurize 

It's genuine separated milk a powder 

the flavor form—a Bou. tin eee 
. four quarts. Where-Klim is 

proves it used, foods prepared in camp 
taste better and are more 
satisfying. Mixed dry with 
other dry ingredients it adds 
flavor and food value to 
bread, flapjacks, gravies, etc. 


Dissolved in water Klim makes a 
liquid with the natural milk flavor 
unchanged. Never sours or spoils 
in any temperature — It can be 
used as needed from tin. 

Buy atin today from your grocer 
and try it in your own home 


Made Solely by 


Canada Milk Products 


Limited 
TORONTO - MONTREAL 


Canada food Board License No. 14-242 


Strenuous days of 
Commerce coming 


SANITO SUSPENSORY 


No. 50 y 


Allelastic. Self adjusting. 
Anatomic fit. Will not chafe. 
No buckles. The pouch is 
open at rear, and thereby more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly comfortable; need not remove 
from scrotum when seated at closet, and 


can be boiled to cleanse without injury 
to the rubber, 


2 The Sanito No. 50 should be worn con- 
75ceach. 3 sizes stantly to promote health and vigor. 
If your dealer will not furnish, send us 75c in stamps, specifying 
large, medium or small pouch and waist measurement. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Walter F. Ware Co, Dept. C, Phila.. Pa., 
z Makers of the No. 44 Mispah Jock 


MPRILL ISIS 


> 


DECOYS 
THAT 

REALLY 
DECOY. “PREMIER” MALLARD. Keg. U S. Patent Oftic 


On your hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. hey bring down the 
game everytime. 


ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 


We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
Snipe and Geese—in several grades. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It's Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
590 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


See your nearest C. N. R. Agent, or 
write General Passenger Superintend- 
ent, Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., 
or Winnipeg, Man. 


TUTEEQUUEOQEOUOOGGOEAOU GATOR SHDONOOORUEGDUOGGUEQNEOUAOOSRENGSONNCORDOOGENDGOOGUNGNROGONDEQNSE08 BOGOHIQGONNEOONUNOUROGOHINUGUHUOOGNNIOGNNEGP0CQO0N000UNUHEORNORQORHDOOSUOOODEROSOGRUEOHIOOO OED Fo 
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MANAGER McCANCE IN ACTION 
WM. McCANCE, JR. HE IS GOING TO BE A TRAPSHOOTER LIKE HIS DADDY 


were 
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VISE RAEY ATS RUA CIA ye, ate WW Lb OmeeaT 


A Real 
Bargain is this 
Splendid Serviceable 
. Manchurian Dog 
Coat 


For 
Men 


and 


“FROM TRAPPER 
Women 


TO WEARER” 


Snappy—up to date—of course—but more than 
everything else, inevery HALLAM Fur Garment there 
is sterling quality, which means long wear. 


__ You see HALLAM buys Raw Furs direct from the 
Trappers for Cash, and every skin is carefully inspected 
—sorted and matched. 


Then Hallam selects the best and most suitable skins, 
makes them up into the famous Hallam Guaranteed 
sea Garments and sells them by mail direct to you for 
cash. 


With over 32 years’ Experience in the fur business, 
we are able to select and guarantee the Skins used in 


Hallam Furs and to give unexcelled values for the 
money. 


And how easy for you—simply look through HAL- 
LAM’S Fur Fashion Book, select the articles you think 
you like and send the order to us by mail, no time 
wasted—no noise—no waiting in a busy store—no 
bother—and no urging by an anxious sales clerk— 
then by return you receive your furs—the whole 
family can examine them in your own home without 
interference—and at leisure. 


If you like them ‘“‘Nuff-Sed,” but if you are not 
satisfied for any reason simply send the goods back and 
we return your money in full at once, as this is our 


Positive Guarantee under which all HALLAM FURS 
are sold. 


You Cannot Lose—be up to date, BUY YOUR FURS 
BY MAIL FROM HALLAM. 


It is easier—more pleasant—and cheaper. 


pene ne fine, re Bee glossy, Jesh is cut . 
ull and roomy—50 inches long—double breast- 9 
ed style—with greats: quilted pig i egos H A L. LA M S 1 91 9 

wearing material—leather arm shields an 

wind cuff. Sizes 38 to 4834. F | J FASHION 


M 792 delivered to you for $36.50. 


BooK 


It is larger and better than ever—showing a wonderfully extensive range of Fur Sets and Fur Gar- 
ments—we do not think there is a fur book published in Canada equal to this—it contains 48 pages 
and cover, with over 300 illustrations of beautiful furs, photographed on real living people. This 
shows you how the furs actually appear. It also gives a lot of information about Fur fashions. 
The articles shown here are taken from this Fashion Book and will be sent on receipt of money. 
Write now for your copy of Hallam’s 1919 Fur,Fashion Book—it will save you money. 


Address in full as below. 


841 HALLAM BUILDING, 
; TORONTO. 


imited 
THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 


_ ROD AN 


- The Canadian trapshooters romped off with the 


lion’s share of the second day’s honors at the Grand 


International Tournament, 


Joseph E. Jennings won the high gun honors in the j 


100 targets shot at in the morning, as well as shared the 
afternoon handicap laurels with four other Canadians, 
who all scored 100, Jennings, the Podmorden shooter, 
broke 99 out of 100 in the morning, and broke 97 in 
the afternoon, getting his handicap of three made his 
score 100. The four others to get inside the charmed 
century mark in the handicap were J. Wesley Hart, of 
Dresden; W. H. Gooderham, of Toronto; J. W. Mc- 
Causland, of London, and James Vance of, Tillsonburg. 

The best of the handicap shooting was done by 
Wesley Hart, who broke 98, and with the small margin 
of two for a handicap got his 100. King, of Delta, 
Col., equaled Hart’s feat, but was placed at scratch 
without a target handicap, as was also O. N. Ford, the 
former breaking 98 and the latter 96. 

The lrandicap given was based on last year’s form of 
the shooters, and invited some comment. 

The weather was fine, but a tricky wind played 
antics with the targets, and for that reason the scores 
made were all the more phenomenal. 


O.N. Ford, the Californian, was second in the morn- 
ing event and second high gun on the day’s shooting at 
200 targets only, getting 192, while Jennings led them 
all at 200 targets only, with 196, missing one in the 
morning and three in the afternoon. The latter three 
were made up in his extra three target handicap. 


King, the Coloradian, was third high on the day, 
with 190, but the whole redeeming feature of the day’s 
sport was the coming to the forefront of the Canadian 
shooters. Jim Vance, a brother of Sam G. Vance, the 
Canadian champion, came in for his share of the handi- 


won a oe 
his fifth s. 


The trophy winners in the morning were Sam G. 
Vance, Tim Healey, Geo. Fish. James McCausland 
and John Ebherts. The latter only arrived on the 
morning ofthe 30th. Few tourneys held at St. Thomas 
are missed by him Frank S. Wright, the noted 
Buffalo shooter, who led the amateurs on the opening 
day last year by breaking 97 targets, could not come 
this year. 

Jennings piled up an unbroken string of 89 targets 
before he missed, while King broke 56 ina row. Wes- 
ley Hart, the veteran Canadian. came within five of 
Jennings’ string when he broke 84 in a row. 

The class of the tourney was augmented that day by 
the presence of Mrs. L. G. Vogel, of Detroit. the 
American amateur champion She took her place in 
the squads and competed with the men and broke more 
targets than some of the men did. That ladies can 
become highly efficient with the shotgun or rifle is 
shown by the score made by Mrs. Vogel and Mrs. 
O’Loane, a local lady. 3 

Mrs. Vogel To Enlist. 

Mrs. Vogel has tried to enlist with an army corps 
as an instructor, and threatens to make application to 
the Canadian forces in the event that Uncle Sam can- 
not use her. 


Morning Event of 100 Targets. 


Squad No. 1.— 


xS.Glover, Rochester, N.Y... 
J. W. Hart, Dredsen, Ont......... 
W. J. McCance, St Thomas;-On 
H.Smith,Chatham, Ont....... 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo,N.Y.......... 


Squad No. 2.— 

O.N. Ford, San Jose, Cal...............-... 
xW.S.Jones, Pittsburg, Pa ....... ‘ 
xA.E. Wadsworth, Wolcott, N.Y......... 

. L. Richards, Livingston, Wis...... 
xG. M. Dunk, Toronto, Ont. .............. 


Squad No. 3.— 
R.H. Combs, Toronto, Ont............... 
We . Gooderham, Toronto, Ont.... 
F. 
R 


a 


E Ellis, Windsor Ont.. ......... 
yea Vancouver, Wash. . 
N 


.King, Delta, Colo...... ye HL 


Squad No. 4.— = 
R. W. Glover, London, Ont........... 
T H.Baker, London, Ont.... 3 
Rowland Day, London, Ont... . Aes 
J. W. McCausland, London, Ont....... 
F. Kerr, Crediton, Ont................. 


Squad No. 5.— 
J.E. Jennings, Todmorden, Ont........ 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg, Ont....... Shick: 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont.. 3 
G.N. Fish, Lyndenville, N.Y............. 
James Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont....... 

Squad No. 6.— 

A.T. Healy, Windsor, Ont............... : 
W .E. Edwards, Toronto, Ont................. 
E. L. Harris, Hamilton, Ont.... 
W. C. Vail, St. Thomas, Ont.. 
xJohn Cole, Wilmington, Del. .............. 

Squad No. 7.— 

j W Hollingshead, Dutton, Ont..... 
J. Passmore, Hensall, Ont............. 
Mrs. L. G. Vogel, Detroit, Mich.... 

A. B. Hall, Detroit, Mich........ ase 
x—Professional. 


Squad No. 1.— 
xS. Glover, Rochester... ... 
J..W.Hart, Dresden. 2.0.0.0... 
W. J. McCance, St.'Thomas... . 
H. Smith, Chatham 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo 


Squad No. 2.— 
ODN: Bord) San Joseri. .cii.csccsr 
xW.S. Jones, Pittsburg............ 
A. E. Wadsworth, Wolcott...... 
C.L. Richards, Livingston. Bra Masta oe 
GE DUS LOLOMtO «is iascvessseresaeeeesenreaseneserncet 
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ROD AND GUN IN CANADA : 475 


FOR THIS YEAR’S, HUNT 
4 
GET EVERYTHING YOU NEED FROM PIKE 
GUNS, RIFLES AND AMMUNITION.™ We carry a large and 
well assorted stock and our prices are right. 


TENTS. We have them in cheap and best manufacture. 


CLOTHING. Waterproof coats, pants, breeches and caps, 
Mackinaw clothing, Hunters’ boots and shoepacks. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT. Hudson Bay blankets, sleeping bags, 
folding cots, waterproof sheets, tarpaulins, dunnage bags, 
folding stoves and cooking utensils, camp lamps, etc. 


TRAPSHOOTERS’ SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 
EVERYTHING IN CANVAS. 


=D) PIKE Go 


123 Kine Sr. E., 


TOROFTO. 


We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, 


= ; Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Yachts, TR AME Ie ee a ea Tae i write 
Work -Boats, aqomanat 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


| Robertson Bros. §‘¢ Hamilton 


ests (RA 
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‘@ CLEVELAND 


Get away from the heat and dust of land. Make a 
vacation of your trip West. Substitute for the cramped 
monotony of rail travel, the comforts and ease of a 
cruise. Be free to pace long promenade decks —to 
nap, to read, to rest in comfortable cabins—to sleep 
in spacious staterooms, in wide berths. Eat meals that 
are famous throughout the Lake Districts for their ex- 
cellence. Exercise, dance, be happy—enjoythecom- - 
panionship of congenial shipmates. Let the tonic of 
lake air restore your health—arrive at the end of your 
journey “‘fit.’ 


Three Ships Weekly 


Sarnia or Detroit—Soo—Pt.Arthur— 
Ft. William— Duluth 


The three big modern liners, S. S. Noronic, S. S. 
Hamonic, S. S. Huronic, sail tri-weekly over the 
Northern Navigation Route. 

You may buy your ticket over any railroad with the *Northern 
Navigation Water-link in it. 

Special boat trains between Toronto and Sarnia, and Port 
Arthur and Winnipeg. Direct rail connections east and west 
at Detroit, Sarnia, Soo, Pt. Arthur, Ft. William and Duluth. 


You will find the 
6-Day—1CO0OO-Mile Cruise 


—Detroit or Sarnia to Duluth and return, without an equal as 
a vacation voyage. Everything included—meals, berth, picnic 
at Kakabeka Falls, dances, afternoon teas, etc. 


Write for Cruise Booklet to E. W. Holton. Gen. Pass. Agent, 


Northern Navigation Company 


Sarnia, Ontario 


For Information Ask Your Local Ticket Agent. 


TPE ee ena 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA ATT 


Hallam’s Trapper’s Guide—96 pages: 
illustrated; English or French; tells how 
and where to trap; what bait and traps to 
use; is full of useful information. 
Hallam’s Trappers’ Supply Catalog— 
36 pages; illustrated; rifles, traps, animal 
baits, headlights, fish nets and all neces- 
sary trappers’ and sportsmen’s supplies at 
low prices. 
Hatlam’s Raw Fur News—Gives 
latest prices and advance in- 
formation on the raw fur 
market. 
Write to-day. 
Address giving 
number as 


when uou 


Te 
341 HALLAM BUILDING, 
TORONTO 


— 
= 
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Now ts the 
time 
to restock 


your . 

fishi We are also open to take in a few 
ISNIng more members in one of the best 

preserves trout preserves in Ontario. 


E have two hundred thousand 
speckled trout fingerlings 


for sale. 


Kindly write for information and 
illustrated booklet. 


Rockcliffe Anglers’ Club, Inc. 
W. G. Hay, Secretary, 
Owen Sound, Ontario 


HUVOUAUORDEDNCEECQUGREOUD GEER ECORNUNEOUEOUEODOGDUGERODUERRCENOOEOGEOUEOUG UDO DUOUREDEDGOF*"CU02O0NEOLUDREONOTOODUODSORGROGROOEOUORE 
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~ ROD AND GUN IN CANAD: 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of promise is one degree 
‘| South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
( the American Union. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scene , NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which aay be haa in pen} 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREF. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider’s 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptire literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


' 


Genuine Diamonds 


WY 


$1, $2, $3, Weekly 


Rave money on your Diamonds 


by buying from us. We are ae Gives you a feeling of real comfort and 
Diamond Importers. Terms, the assurance of perfect brotectinattle 

exercising. Opening beneat! atent 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We BG A flap A. Small amount of material be- 
guarantee you every advantage i q \ tween thighs C. Perfectpouch B. Welt- 


in Price and Quality. y Wa bound webbing. Can be cleaned by 


3 \ boiling without injury torubber. Fits 

Write to-day for Catalogue, it Is, free. \ fy perfectly. Can’t rub or chafe. Finest 

Ps quality elastic webbing. Ask yourdealer, 

We send Diamonds to any part of Canada forinspection ae ae Y and if he will not supply you with 

at our expense. Payments may be made Weekly or MIZPAH JOCK No, 44, send us $1 in 
Monthly. ‘ stamps and waist measurement and we will send by mail. 

JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept. C, Phila., Pa. 

15 Toronto Arcade - - Toronto, Canada Makers of the Celebrated Sanito Suspensory No. 50 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F.E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Ast. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded 2zmmunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable, Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


olver. 
TEN eae IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
264 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


B ISH! 
sedtin nr oa 31.00 Mounted Moose Heads 
Rush Tango 40 RUSHTANGO . 

Minnow 


in excellent condition 


“R ed be F * oe --_ 

aiioe age » aie Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 

“Weedless &_ = Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
Midget”’ J. K. RUSH 


models. 944 Rush Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y* 
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Famous i in i 

two Hemi- 

spheres— ee 

THE LEADER care 

ThatPlays THE FISH S 

It's Game BS 
to Please. LSS. 3h 


John R. Hedgeman, Jr., New York City, writes:— 

“Over a year and a half ago a friend of mine 
gave me one of your Leaders, and after using it for 
stream and lake fishing, using it hard—it is still 
as good as new, as far as I can see. I have only 
words of Re haise to say for the JOE WELSH 
LEADE 


If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
Send 25c for a 3-ft. Sample. 
JOE WELSH, PASH 
» CALIFORNIA 
Exclusive Agent U.S. and Canada 


LA A TD (TT | 1) SD ) D 


At Home 
or Afield-- 


sooner or later comes 
the need for 


KEATING’S 


Insect Powder 


sure death to every 
form of insect life-— 
Flies, Fleas, Mosquit- 
oes, Ants, Wasps, 
Beetles, Bugs, Roaches 
Moths, etc. 
In Tins Only 
10c. 25c., 35c. 
From Grocers or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Do You Want 
a Launch to Use 


on the Muskoka Lakes 


Here is Your Opportunity 
A 20 foot Launch, ready for engine, 


en 


4ft. 10in. beam, will seat 6 to 8 people. Ribs, 
keel, coaming and decks best Northern 
Ook, planked with Louisiana red Cypress 
KB in. thick. As this launch is stored in 
Muskoka, anyone wanting a launch to 
use on the Muskoka Lakes can thus save 
all freight charges. 

This launch is absolutely new and is 
being offered at a bargain. 


Box B.L., ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, 
Woodstock, Ontario 
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_ ROD AND GUNIN CANADA 


Fine for Fall Fishing 
Here’s a wonderful lure, abso- 


lutely weedless and ofsize and weight easy 
to cast. This is a sure game-fish getter that is 
the favorite of thousands of angler’s for fall 
fishing. ‘‘Weedless without being fishless,’’ says 
Larry St. John, sportsman and writer. ““A lure 
that will bring joy to the heart of the caster. [I 
class it among my three favorites. Try it this 
autumn over the submerged weed beds and among 
the lily pads.’’ Other angler’s are just as enthu- 
siastic as Mr. St. John over the South Bend 
Buck-tail Weedless Spinner Hook With Pork 
Rind. Made in three colors of Buck-tail. It’s 
only 50c; try it. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry South Bend 
Quality Tackle, we’ll supply you direct with our 
guaranteed products. Send dealer’s name. 


Get This Free Book 


Illustrated with cartoons by Briggs. ““The 
Days of Real Sport”’ will amuse you and give you 
some valuable information, too. Send for copy. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
8294 Colfax South Bend, 


Avenue ndiana 


EIS 
( QUALITY TACKLE ) 
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ITHACA WINS 


WITH HARRY LORENSON 
POINTING IT 


ACIFIC COAST long run record and 
Pp U.S. record for past 10 years, 345 targets 
without a miss, also high over all, 491 x 
500 at California-Nevada State shoot. The 
California-Nevada State championship was 
won by Fred Bair with 100 straight. He shot 
an ITHACA. 
Any one can shoot an ITHACA better. 
Catalog free. 


Double Hammerless Guns, $32.50 up. 
Single Barrel Trap Guns, $100.00 up. 


Address Box 13. 


ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


~ 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


at 4c. a word. 

mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. | 


—— —— — 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 


arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WIID ANIMALS—Correspondence _ solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown. Ont. J.tf 


FOR SALE—Live decoys, the kind that fetch them. 
Canadian callers, $5.00 a pair, $7.00 a trio. Mrs. O. R. 
Pearce, Box 165, Chatham, Ont. ey eae 


FOR SALE—Black coons for breeding purposes. Very 
pe seater W. G. Bishop, Greenwich, Box 153, oes a 


DoGs. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. - 5-T.F 


FOR SALE—The airedale “Canuck Desire”’ reg. C.K. 
C., by the king of sires ““Tintern Desire” ex a Ch. Abbey 
King Nobbler dam. ‘‘Canuck Desire’’ is 17 months old, a 
clean cut, classy, straight coated airedale that can win in 
small shows. Won 2nd at Montreal spring show and 
V. H. C. at Toronto exhibition. 
we want one still better. 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Only reason for selling 
Price $40.00. Canuck Kennels. 
4-tf 


AMERICAN FOXHOUND, Puppies for sale, (Walker 
Strain), Redinreed and from select, imported sire and dam. 
J. E. Keays, London, Ont. 81T 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Lowa. tf 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Xy_ offer for 
sale setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and deer 
hounds, coon and opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds, bear and lion hounds. Also Airedale terriers. 
All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 

uality. Satisfaction guaranteed, or. money refunded. 
Bpeace illustrated instructive and interesting catalogue for 


ten cents in stamps or coin. ae ee 


Pedigreed Irish Water Spaniel puppies, three months, 
fifteen dollars. Grown dogs and bitches at bargain prices. 
O’Brien-McShane Kennels, Neepawa, Man. 9 IT 


RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, coon, oppossum, 
skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, pointers, pet and farm dogs. 
Catalogue 10c. Ferrets. Rabbits. Brown’s Kennels 
York, Pa. ox3' 


BEAGLES! BEAGLES! 


—Take notice that the American Beagle 


Publishing Company of Youngstown, 
sam Ohio, publish the “American Beagle,” 
“J the first Exclusive Beagle Journal in 

U.S. First Beagle Stud Book and first 


Registration of 
Issued monthly. 
Sample copy 10c. 


Beagles combined. 
Priced 31.00 a year. 


U. R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Pointers, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Dogs 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, trained and untrained fox, deer 
and rabbit hounds ,fox hounds and beagle pups. Herman 
Fischer, Waterloo, Ont. 9 IT 


FOR- SALE—Airedale pups, both sex, registered, very 
choice stock. Write for prices and description. C. A. 
Yorke, Ruscomb, Ont. i 9 IT 


FOX TERRIERS, Smooth and Wirehaired—Both sexes, 
some grand puppies Sired by Ch. Clapton Sensation. Also 
some Brood Bitches. Chas. L. Mewburn, 65 Markland 
St., Hamilton, Ont. 91T 


FOR SALE—Another litter of our well-known parti- 
colored, duck and partridge hunting spaniels. Dogs ten 
dollars, females seven. Highview Kennels, Port Hope, 
Ont. 9 iT 


FOR SALE—Old time longeared black and tan foxhound 
puppies, supreme in hound character, pinebred, reliable. 
‘True to type and traditions of the breed, prodigree includes 
the longest-eared and most celebrated old timers the world 
has ever known. For sale by Wm. McCaffery, Box 367, 
Huntsville, Ont. OMe 


BOOK ON hy 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
America’s the Author 

Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L. 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, ete., 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstoc, kOnt. TF 


FOR SALE—Semi-Speed Square, or Round Transom 
and Compromise stern Hulls, finsihed ready for engine, up 
to 30 ft. length. New. Willsellchéap. Box A. Rod and 
Gun in Canada. Woodstock, Ont. TF 


oy GUNS 


GUN BARGAINS—A few high grade Lefever 12 and 10 
gauge sample guns $32.50 up. H. L. Green, Lake St.. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 9 2T 


WANTED—.22 Rifle, 12 Gauge Shot gun, Traps and 
Trapping material. H.Greentrees Paris, Ont. £9 bb 


FOR SALE— Winchester, 25-35 carbine, used one season. 
Perfect condition. Price delivered C. O. D. $24.00. D. 
M. Ponich, Andrew, Alta. 9 1T 


7 —I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 
letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St, St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
Reliable.” rf 12-TF 
FOR SALE—.30-.30 Remington, $26.00. .30-.30 Win- 
lester Carbine $20.00. Both new condition. Want 
pererter pump shot gun. G. P. Goodman, ae 
sk. 


WANTED to buy complete reloading tools and mold for 
38 S & W. Special Cartridge. F KR. Daniel, Camrose. 
Alta. 9 IT 


WANTED— One to five pounds of any of the following 
powders. Reference in this order; Du Pont’s No. 16, 15, 
10, 20, (1909 Military). Answer Box 266, Wolfville, aoe 


GUN REPAIRING 


W. A. Brock 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, -Ont. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
We pay CASH premiums on hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. Keep ALL old money. You may have coins 
worth large premiums to collectors. Send TEN cents 
for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x6. Get posted 
at once. It may mean your Fortune. Clark Coin Co., 
Box 134. LeRoy, N 32T 


SPECIALS 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
most successful “‘Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘‘The Successful Club’’, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 31T 


Trapshooters Canadian Blackbird targets, 


per thousand, yellow bands seven: Western Automatic 


traps, single, forty, double, forty eight dollars. Bowron 
expert six dollars. All f.o.b. our plant Hamilton, Ont 
Nelson Long, manufacturer. = 8 TF 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never been used. Box L, ROD AND GUI 
Woodstock, Ontario. TF 


HANDSOME FRENCH LADY, 21, worth $125,000. 
Anxious to marry honorable gentleman. Mrs. Warn. 
221614 Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 9 IT 


SPECKLED TROUT—Novw is the time to stock your 
Ponds and streams. First class trout of all ages for im- 
mediate shipment. For full particulars, write John Gall, 
manager Caledon Mountain Trout Hatcheries, Inglewood, 
Ontario. 937 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


_FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
Biticdr: Apply Box L.. ROD AND GUN, peice 
nt. f 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
ener Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We buy raw 
‘urs.* | 3127 
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AUTUMN IN ALGONQUIN PARK 


The most delightful season to spend a 
vacation in the Woods, make your reser- 
vation now at 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


Joe Lake, Mowat P. O., Ont. 


Booklet. 


J. E. COLSON, Prop., 


s brings Illustrated Trappers’ 
A Dime (iiss. i tets tow. Giving 
the first time in print the treasured secrets of 
the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s 
worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPERS’ 
BOXC. - - - 


SUPPLY CO. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


Planting Hair in the 
Human Scalp 


—By W. T. Pember 


Has already been accomplished with suc- 
cess. Therefore there is no reason why 
men should appear bald headed. 


The finest imitation of nature is also made 
in the Toupee. Many genuine sports are 
lacking in nature’s covering for their heads. 


In consulting W. T. Pember you will be 

sure to receive the advice of an expert. 
Pember’s Hair Store 

129 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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‘Hun d T Y cael & the fact of my being 
gid eas rappers: Cesiae arte the followanaspore 


ing goods: 
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CANADA 


1 pair ‘‘Ike Walton” sporting boots, 14” in 34 steel traps, 2 éxtension chains, 7 muskrat 
height. These boots are made by Russell steel stretchers. Traps are nearly all New- 
Moccasin Company of Berlin, .Wisconsin, house, 8114 and 9114, some jumps 91 and 
weight 3 pounds and 4 ounces, and are as 9114. Used one season. Cost last October 
near waterproof as boots can be made. The over $23.00. Price $16.50. 

illustration explains their construction. For 
the hunter, trapper and fisherman these 1 No, 4 Kodak, 4 x 5, rapid rectilinear lens 
boots are without a peer. Made of the finest F_ 8, in perfect working order. These kodaks 


cowhide, chrome-tanned, size 7/4, worn y t $27.50. ij : 
hardly two months and nearly as good as $12.50. a2 bie i post: pa 


new. Cost $15.65, plus duty. Sent postpaid 
for $12.50. 


1 set of auxiliary lens, especially adapted for 
above kodak, but will fit any kodak up to and 
including post card size. Set comprises 
portrait, telephoto, wide angle, copying and 
enlarging, duplicator and ray filter, brand 
new. Price $6.00 postpaid. Copies of 
photos will be sent taken by this kodak with 
portrait lens for six cents in stamps. 


The following goods are absolutely new 
and were bought for the ‘coming season. 
Besides being sent post paid, all Marble 
goods have advanced 10% in price:— 


1 Marble Ideal Hunting Knife with 


sheath/6/(i. 3o6 3 ie ee 3.00 
1 Anti Rust Rope, 44 calibre... 50 
Me anes e, ey ce eeruhhe Ga oes 50 
1 ” 79 ” 30 ” 50 

1-28 inch jointed Marble rod, 22 and 25 : 
Calibre: (200020) Ok OI) ee ae 1.00 
1 Marble Safety Axe, steel handle........... 2.50 
- 1 Mare ree ote ee es es oy ee 

3 . Dpteo ; 1-32 calibre Pistol Rod in nickel case.... 

apa souose jhide/ moccasits made by the 1-20 gauge shotgun cleaner...................... 1.00 


same firm, pure white in color, . pene high 
and have extra sole running full-length. : 
Especially adapted for snowshoeing, skiing 1 solid leather hunting belt with shoulder 
and wear in dry snow, made of finest moose- strap, 20 solid brass holders for 12 gauge 
hide, soft and porous and fit like a silk stock- shells. Price postpaid $2.25. 

ing. Size 714, worn only a few times. 
Postpaid $4.25, Over $15.00-°ef up-to-date sporting maga- 
zines, Outers Books, Recreation, Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper, Sports Afield, Photography, 
etc., etc. In perfect condition. Boxed and 
expressed for $3.50. 
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1 Olts Duck call, new, never used....$1.00 

1 Kamp Kook Kit, consisting of two pans, 
1 pot, 1 cup, 1 grate, made of aluminum— 
never used. Postpaid for $3.00. 
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Persons desirous of securing these goods 
should send M. O. by return mail as they 
run no risk in buying, all being guaranteed 
to be as represented. 


Your orders will be much appreciated. 


| ROBERT G. HODGSON, - - RAGLAN, ONTARIO | 
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To achieve victory we must have two 
armies; one that fights; one that saves. True 
patriots will align themselves on one side 
or the other. 

In this most desperate fight of nations 
every one must do his share. Most of us 
cannot go into the fighting forces. Many 
of us cannot enter those industries directly 
connected with the war, but all of us can be 
patriots, not of the same type but of the 
right type. The opportunity to be such is 
furnished in the opportunity given all stay- 
at-homes to economize and save, and the 
reason why personal thrift at the present 
time becomes a patriotic duty, as well as a 
national necessity, lies in the fact that the 
amount of labor and materials in this country 
is limited. There is not enough of either to 
permit us to use it in the same careless, im- 
provident manner we did in times of peace, 
and at the same time leave enough in the 
markets for the use of the Government. The 
matter resolves itself into a question of supply 
and demand. If we dissipate the supply for 
our own selfish interests the Government 
does not have it for the prosecution of the 
war and the smaller the amount at the dis- 
posal of the Government the longer the war 
will last, the longer will victory be delayed. 

In war time, therefore, every unnecessary 
purchase is an unpatriotic one. If the men 
at the front can do without luxuries we at 
home can. In England they say: “Every 
shilling wasted stabs a soldier in the back.” 
And in Canada may we net say: “Every 
dollar saved and loaned to the Government 
for war needs stabs an enemy in the back?” 

Humanitarians, naturalists, sportsmen, 
wild life conservationists—with the better 
class of sportsmen’s publications as a medium 
have for years past carried on with en- 
thusiasm a conservation campaign, contribut- 
ing from month to month and from year to 
year, articles advocating the conservation of 
our great natural resources of fish, game and 
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wildfowl. This campaign has resulted in 
the passing from time to time of legislation 
prohibiting the sale of game; prohibiting 
spring shooting; regulating the open seasons; 
reducing bag limits; and has culminated dur- 
ing the period of the war in the passing of 
that remarkable measure, The Migratory 
Birds Convention Act, and its enabling acts, 
through the operation of which the wildfowl 
of the United States and Canada has already 
been increased, and as a result of which it is 
confidently expected that our wild life in- 
stead of vanishing as at one time it showed 
every evidence of doing, will not only be 
conserved but permanently increased, thus 
giving more individual citizens an opportunity 
to kill game for food, which in itself constitutes 
a valuable form of thrift. Just as the co- 
operalion of the classes mentioned above, 
in the campaign referred to, had a tendency 
to dishearten the enemies of wild life, and to 
create an enthusiasm for wild life protection 
in the minds of the legislators who are pos- 
sessed of power to pass protective laws, so 
will the campaign of thrift along the lines 
indicated in the opening paragraphs of this 
article, serve to dishearten our enemies and 
to encourage those on our side who will then 
more clearly realize that the saying, ‘“We are 
behind you to the last man” is no idle boast. 

Because Canada has been enjoying an era 
of unprecedented prosperity, in which readers 
of Rod and Gun have, doubtless, many of 
them shared, we should be able to practise 
thrift now. No one who wants to serve 
should fail to enlist in the army of savers. 
If your neighbor offers his life surely you can 
offer your help in conserving our financial 
resources, without which the great national 
burden entailed by the prosecution of the 
war cannot be borne, and without which the 
longed for victory against the barbarous 
enemy cannot be consummated. 

Save for victory! Make this your slogan 
for the months to come. 
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A YEAR WITH THE DEER 
(AUTUMN TRAILS) 


H. C. HADDON 


LMOST perfect oval in shape 
A a turquoise gem mounted in 

the green setting of the sur- 
rounding timber, the lake lay calm 
and unruffled in the silence of the 
wilderness. 

Over at the far end a red squirrel 
chattered sleepily. Flying high in 
the autumn sky a bunch of geese 
went over on their southward jour- 
ney, “honk, honking’ noisily as 
they passed over the water. 

Sunshine there still was in abun- 
dance, but the fierce heat of the dog 
days had gone, and now, in mid- 
October, the warmth was mild and 
pleasant. A lazy world seemed 
basking in the magic of the Indian 
summer. Flaming red of the maples 
mixed with the mellow gold of the 
tamaracks, the frost touched dying 
leaves made a blaze of colour on the 
hillside. Willow and alder and birch 
mingled their russet brown with the 
dark green of the firs, and splashed 
through them and among them to 
give colour to the undergrowth; the 
tall brown stems of the bracken 
bowed their heads in defeat before 
the first fingers of the early frosts. 

The whole spirit of the world 
seemed utter restfulness and repose, 
as if the forces of Nature were com- 
posing themselves before settling down 
into the long winter’s sleep. 

Early morning found the hillside 
bedecked with the uncounted jewels 


of the frost, and though the first rays 
of the sun dispersed these wonderful 
fairy crystals, yet the moistness and 
the dampness remained throughout 
the day. 

Here in the shade a big spider’s 
web, stretching from dizzy height of 
bracken tip to deep abyss of clustered 
pine grass, is picked out in each 
minutest detail, like a masterpiece of 
delicate silver work. Further on, 
where the first sunshine has struck, 
the frost is gone and the herbage is 
wet with little pin points of moisture. 

Underfoot the fallen leaves are 
dank and wet, and as you stir them 
with your foot the sweet earth smell 
rises up pleasantly; and every little 
breeze brings more leaves down to 
cover the old brown earth out of 
which they grew. 

Slowly, peacefully, the long lazy 
day passes. Under the trees, little 
swarms of gnats dance and gyrate in 
crazy flight. A few late blueflies 
buzz round heavily looking for some 
warm crevice, where they can creep 
into shelter and sleep. A muskrat 
swimming in the lake leaves an ever 
widening ripple behind’ him, each 
slightest movement of the water 
catching and holding the gold of the 
sunshine. 

Presently a little cloud, but finger 
high above the horizon, covers and 
hides the setting sun, and instantly 
a change comes over the hillside. 
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The gold and scarlet of the leaves 
becomes brown, darker or lighter 
in varying degree, and the water of 
the lake loses its lustre, and turns to 
steely blue, 

Gradually the light fades into the 
twilight. Westward the sky is scar- 
let and orange with the sunset, and a 
little snow away up on the summits, 
catches the gleaming gold of the 
dying day. 

Up on the hillside a pebble rolls 
down with a clatter among some 
loose rocks, and while you strain 
your ears to listen, a dead twig snaps, 
the noise suddenly sounding very 
clear and loud. 

Then, while your eyes can scarcely 
pierce the shadows of the gloaming, 
four white tail deer walk out onto the 
little natural meadow at the head of 
the lake. 

Three of them are does, but the 
fourth is a buck, and you catch your 
breath in sheer admiration of his 
beauty. 

Conscious of his own strength and 
power, and glorying in the pride of 
his perfect body, he stands looking 
over the waters of the lake. A 
magnificent picture he makes stand- 
ing there, while his keen nose sorts 
out the different messages that the 
wood winds bring him. 

Evenly matched, and without a 
flaw, his antlers make a perfect pair, 
and eight great points on either side 
tell of the years of his vagabond 
wandering. 

Presently, as if any fears he might 
have had are now at rest, the buck 
walked down to the lake shore and 
drank. The does were already crop- 
ping at the herbage, feeding with the 
peculiar nervous manner that the 
deer always adopt, snatching a mouth- 
ful here and then raising their heads 
with a jerk to make sure that no 
enemy was near, before moving on a 
few steps and repeating the process. 

Now and again, one or other of 
them entered the shallow water and 
splashed their way along the lake 
shore. Over everything brooded the 
calm and peace of the autumn 
wilderness. Further up on the hill- 
side among the legions of the dark 
pines, a horned owl hooted. A late 
bat flitted to and fro over the meadow 
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while the shadows lengthened into ~ 
darkness, and_ night, 
fingers, laid her sable garment over 
the hills. 

Presently the big buck led his 
little band of does up the rocky hill- 
side to the bench above, where the 
pines and firs grew clean and tall and 
free from the underbrush, and here, 
in the natural overcoat of the woods, 
the deer bedded down for the night. 

A breeze blew down the valley 
from the summits, as it always does 
at might in the mountains, so the 
deer were able to lie facing the wind, 
and, as if to make assurance doubly 
certain, the buck chose a position 
where he could overlook the lake. 

So, in the mellow autumn days 
that followed, the buck and his does 
spent their time between the timber 
and the lake. Feed presented no 
great problem, for though most of 
the greenstuffs wilted and died as the 
frosts grew more severe, yet the 
rougher hillsides were covered with 
willows and buck brush, the tender 
ups of which furnish a greater part 
of the winter feed of the deer. 

It is only when forced to yard up 
by deep or crusted snow that the 
deer approach the near edge of 
famine. Herded in some basin of 
the mountains they usually break 
several miles of trails, and an early 
spring will set them free before the 
feed is all exhausted, though on the 
other hand a late season and heavy 
snowfalls may bring them close to 
the hunger line that most of the 
woods folk face in the dark days of 
the winter. With a season of good 
feeding behind them and a big tract 
of country to range over, the buck 
and his three does found ample fare 
to help them lay on fat for the cold of 
the approaching winter. 

In these fall days, the buck was 
always in evidence as the leader. His 
was the band and he it was who 
chose the trails to follow, and the 
does accepted this leadership without 
question. Following the deer you 
will notice this one fact repeatedly, 
and that is that in the fall—*‘rutting 
time’’—the bucks are pre-eminently 
the leaders of the deer bands. Secure 
with the confidence that the posses- 
sion of ‘their horns undoubtedly gives 
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them, they become, for the short 


period of the mating time, bolder 
and more arrogant, and more like 
the red deer stags of Scotland, that 
stand upon some lonely summit and 
roar their challenge to any possible 
rival. 

But with the mating season past, 
and their horns shed, the bucks lose 
this feeling of confidence, and their 
chief concern is to save their own 
skins. Of course there are excep- 
Once in a while you will find 
some old buck that re-assembles his 
band every fall (often composed of 
the same does for season after season) 
and that exercises all the care and 
vigilance of a leader, not only in the 
golden days of mating time but also 
through the bleak black winter trails, 
and the deep crusted snow that 
covers hill and valley before the hori- 
zon breaks with the first promise 
of spring. The younger bucks show 
no such concern for the welfare 
of their harem, and are generally 
selfish and lazy. That is why in 
mid-winter when you jump a bunch 
of deer, it is nearly always some 
wise old doe who sounds the warning 


\blast_ and who picks the trail to 
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safety. 

Hspecially is this true where there 
is a buck kw, and even within a few 
years the does and fawns seem to be 
losing much of their fear of man, 
while the bucks on the other hand are 
growing wilder and more timid, and 
more and more inclined to leave the 
leadership to the oldest or wisest doe 
in the bunch. 

October waned and died and with 
the coming of November, a change 
crept over the hillside. The glory of 
the leaves had*gone and now the 
trees stood naked till the spring 
should bring them life again. The 
sun lost its power while the wind 
grew colder, and at night the stars 
in their uncounted millions, danced 
and twinkled in the frosty sky. 

The buck and his three does were 
joined by another arrival, one of the 
spring’s fawns that had lost her 
mother by a prowling cougar, to the 
southward of the lake. Too young 
and inexperienced to face the hard- 
ships of the winter alone, she seemed 
-glad to have stumbled on the band, 
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and, after a general inspection, she 
was allowed to remain. 

Something worried the big buck 
these days. Two or three times 
after bedding down at night, he 
would circle round and quarter the 
wind and even after these general 
surveys, he seemed restless and unde- 
cided, and by day the band kept 
continually on the move. 

Stumbling on the beds that they 
had occupied the previous night you 
could read the whole story of the 
buck’s uneasiness. Here, smaller and 
narrower, are the tracks of the does. 
They haye gone almost straight to 
their beds, with very little attempt 
to confuse their trails. But the old 
buck has made a series of elaborate 
cross trails that concealed his destina- 
tion, and you can see where he has 
risen during the night and walked 
out to some observation post where 
he can again sample the wind. And 
then, after all, the blow fell in the 
daylight. A cold sunless day, the 
deer worked across the hillside, feed- 
ing as they went. The wind was 
raw and knife-edged, and this probab- 
ly drove the deer to the protection 
of the timber. 

The big buck was in the lead. The 
three does and the fawn followed 
behind, a little distance separating 
them. And then suddenly, the buck 
whirled round, blowing the throaty 
alarm blast Kaaah, Kaaah, and yet, 
for all his knowledge, not knowing 
where the danger was. The deer 
jumped in different directions, stiff 
legged, flags erect, not seeking the 
cause of their leader’s alarm, : but 
obeying his order for instant flight. 

Presently, finding no sign of dan- 
ger, and curious as are all of the deer 
tribe, they must needs circle round 
and hesitate to try and gratify their 
curiosity. 

A sudden “swish”? as a branch 
sprang back to place, a_ splitting 
snarl as he landed three feet too short, 
and a big cougar leapt from his hiding 
place among the heavy foliage of a 
dwarf ‘fir, as the nearest doe came 
within springing distance. 

Deadly to the deer (especially 
when the snow-bound hills limit 
their range of flight) is this big cat, 
who will lie out on some hidden 
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branch in wait for his victim, or who 
finds their runways in the crusted 
snow and makes his killing when the 
frightened deer are driven belly- 
deep into the unbroken snow away 
from their trails. 

Before he could spring again the 
deer sought flight in earnest now, 
each one picking out their own 
direction through the timber, and 
after them this evil tawny slayer, 
vile tempered over the failure of his 
hunting. With the ground free from 
snow and firm and hard beneath their 
feet, the chances were all on the side 
of the deer. Once or twice in the 
first few minutes of their surprise, 
the cougar caught odd glimpses of the 
big white flags that went zig-zagging 
away through the timber at a faster 
pace than he could travel, and 
presently, seeing that he had no hope 
of success, the big cat gave up the 
pursuit. 

Picture the deer, if you like, as they 
got over their surprise. At first to 
each of them, now that the danger 
was real and recognized, came no 
thought except flight, but presently, 
seeing that they were not pursued, 
their wild jumps gave place to a walk, 
punctuated with repeated stops te 
look back behind them and snort with 
nervousness. 

Coming to an open place in the 
timber the big buck stopped and 
stood facing the wind, his nostrils 
dilated and his eyes white-rimmed, 
showing the terror he felt, for all his 
splendid size and strength. A blue 
jay perhaps a hundred yards away, 
broke into excited protest and at the 
sound, the buck started off on the 
jump again, but after a few bounds 
he stepped and_ stood facing his 
back trail. Too or three times he 
stamped with his fore foot and pawed 
the ground nervously. 

Here he was joined by one of the 
does, and after a few minutes they 
went on their way together through 
the timber. Within the next few 
hours the other two does caught up 
with them, and all four worked up 
through the timber to where the 
hillside was bare and open. 

As for the fawn, this re-appearance 
of the enemy that had robbed her of 
her mother filled her with sudden 
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headlong panic. Instinct told her | 
that in flight—continued flight—lay 
safety, while experience, the other 
great twin-teacher of the wild brought 
back vivid memories of the same 
tawny terror that had aie out of a 
tree to claim its victim, a few short 
weeks before. 


She speedily lost all traces of the 
rest of the band, and after a few 
minutes, circled round and chose a 
different direction from the one they 
had taken. 


At first she kept to the level of the 
bench, but presently she started to 
descend the hillside. Here the going 
was much rougher, and rocks and big 
boulders made cautious travelling 
necessary. Driven on by her fear, 
the fawn was too frightened to 
slacken her pace, too anxious to 
escape from the danger, that for all 
she knew, was close behind her. 
Suddenly under her feet the mossy 
covering of the rocks gave way, and 
the fawn was thrown violently, hitting 
the ground with an impact that 
knocked every bit of the breath out 
of her body. One of her fore feet had 
slipped down between a crevice in 
the rocks and the wrench on her leg 
almost dislocated her shoulder. To 
add to her terror, she was unable to 
rise. Her leg was jammed fast almost 
as far as the knee joint, and the 
forward weight of her body prevented 
her from freeing herself. For a few ~ 
minutes she lay there, as if not 
fully understanding, and then, as 
realization came to her she struggled 
vainly to extricate the imprisoned 
leg. With the desperateness of her 
efforts she did at last succeed in 
turning her whole body around, and 


then, the next instant -with the 
added weight and strain the long les 
bone snapped like a pipe stem. 


Even then, if she had escaped, she 
might perhaps have healed herself: 
but the tough skin and sinews pre- 
vented any release even at the price 
of losing the leg. 


In vain she tugged and tore to 
free herself. By the very weight of 
her body lying down hill, she was 
unable to draw her leg out of its 
prison, and now, with the bone 
itself broken her case was hopeless. 


_ By and by, in the merciful way 
Nature has, the whole leg would 
“become numb and gradually pain 
would be replaced by apathy. Being 
only an animal, the fawn probably 
could not realize her position, for 
there again Nature shows pity to 
those broken on the wheel. 


Tired out with her struggles and 
exhausted with pain and terror and 
bruised by the sharp corners of the 
rocks, her great eyes, eloquent with 
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dumb misery, so the fawn lay at the 
end of her trail. 

Gradually the shadows crept across 
the hillside. Almost befere it was 
wholly dark the wind died down and 
it grew warmer, and then, big and 
white and soft, the blanket for the 
winter’s sleep, the first snowflakes, 
came swirling, dancing, falling until 
the hollows would be filled and the 
rough ways made smooth, and_ the 
whole countryside covered with the 
mantle of winter. 


CINNAMON BEAR 


“NEMO” 


Y father was an ardent sportsman and 
M: firm believer in the maxim that “‘it 

is the gun that is not loaded that does 
the mischief.” 

One early fall he, in company with three 
pals, went up to the hills to hunt—well any- 
thing worth while that got in front of their 
guns. They stayed in a small log cabin 
beside a tiny lake, so small that it might 
more accurately have been called a_ pond. 
It was a beautiful place for ducks, however, 
and many an afternoon at least one of the 
four came home heavily laden. 

One afternoon, it being my father’s turn 
to furnish the meal, he decided to vary the 
custom, by making a short excursion through 
the woods. 

Before he had gone far he noticed that it 
was already getting very dark. He was 
not afraid, however, of losing his way, so 
continued his journey. Silence settled 
down on the dense forest, a silence that was 

~ only broken by the sound of a startled mouse 
jumping through the underbrush. The in- 
tense silence soon began to get on my father’s 
nerves. 

Suddenly he thought he heard a heavy 
shuffling footstep. He stopped but he could 
hear no sound. 

“Tt must’ be overwrought nerves” he said 
to himself, but once again he heard a heavy 
footstep. Back went the hammer of the 
Winchester, and only just in time, for from 
the shadow of two broad trees stepped a 
full grown cinnamon bear. The bear was 
growling in an undertone. 


Many thoughts raced through my father’s 
mind in the course of a few short seconds, 
but the rifle went to his shoulder and his 
aim was steady. A jet of flame spurted 
from the muzzle of the rifle and the bear 
staggered, then sank on its side, still glaring 
maliciously at him. Down and back went 
the lever of the Winchester and another shot 
ended the life of the bear. 

It was useless to try to skin him, for on 
account of his heavy weight one man could 
not roll him over. Knowing that the boys 
would not believe his story he stooped down 
and with his sharp hunting knife cut off 
three of the claws. 

Then he turned towards home. Under- 
standing what a difficult and almost impos- 
sible task it would be to find the bear in 


the morning he blazed the large trees with 
his axe as he walked. 
He declared afterwards that every tree 


and stump looked to him like a bear but at last 
he arrived in safety at the cabin and told 
his story. At first no one would believe 
him, but when he showed the claws they 
became more attentive. In the morning they 
went to the spot where the bear had been 
killed and found the carcase, which happily 
had been untouched by the timber wolves. 
They set to work and by noon had the bear 
skinned and a couple of nice hind quarters 
cut. They then set out for camp and that 
night enjoyed a fine feast of bear steak. 
When a boy I liked this story best of the 
many my father told me, and perhaps some 
readers of Rod and Gun may enjoy it too. 
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Id Bill Stevenson was quiet 
@) enough and all that, was a 

cracker jack of a business man, 
in fact he had made a goodly pile, 
but he had his failings. One of these 
was his liking fer a “hunt.” He 
liked to get up in the backwoods in a 
pair of corduroys and long-legged 
gum boots. He was certainly stuck 
on the simple life. Old Bill fancied 
himself the best moose hunter of the 
North Country; the best man on the 
bays for ducks; second to none with 
a steel rod and fly; peerless at ‘“‘land 
game” hunting,—but most especially 
moose. Really it used to make me 
kind of sore to hear him talk some- 
times. 

Now I think it was the latter part 
of the season last year, that Bill 
came into my office. It was one of 
those crisp mornings, and he was 


just as lively as the air outside. He 
blew into my office like a young 
tornado. I knew by his manner 


that there was something in the air. 
You know, Bill is one of those jolly 
little fat men that are always going 
like a fire engine when the mayor’s 
house is burning down. Well, as I 
said, Bill came bustling into the 
office one morning etc., and pipes up 
in his excited way. 

“Hey, Henry! I’ve got a swell 
idea. I’m a trump for ideas. Come 
on down to the club for lunch, and 


I'll reveal to you my awful plan, as 
the story books say. 

I had a sort of idea that if this 
idea wasn’t any brighter than three 
thousand, four hundred and sixty- 
two others he had told me of after 
his enthusiastic fashion that it wasn’t 
worth while going away up town for 
lunch, but Bill wasn’t to be resisted. 
I rolled down the top of my desk and 
trotted off to keep up to the bustling 
old boy. 

At tie club he unfolded his bril- 
liant scheme. 

“Now, Hank old boy, you need a 
rest. Free from all the worries of 
business and dinners and wives and 
all that. You come along 0’ me up 
to the north lakes and take a hoot 
through the moose call.” 

“Oh, that’s fine, Bill,’ I retorted, 
“but you bachelors think that all a 
married man needs te do is to throw 
a tooth brush and a comb in his 
pocket and fly to parts unknown. 
Of course a big fat;head like you 
couldn’t remember that I wanted to 
go two weeks ago, and Flora kicked 
hike a mad_ grasshopper. Nope, 
Bill, you’ll have to round up another 
old boy and leave me to the toils of 
the city. That’s all there is to it now, 
old podgy head, so don’t grin in that 
fashion.” 

“Oh my bouncing little Willie!” 
cried Bill with his nose all wrinkled 
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Hy 
p. “0h my happy little bunch of 
sweetness! Why say, you Simp, 
that _was the very thing that made me 
ie of my noble scheme. I was 

g to Joe Carroll last night and 

was telling him what hard lines it 
eet be to be married, an’ he says, 
: wh y don’t we do like the fellow in a 
‘story that he read. That was a 
great little story, Hen, and after we 
have improved on it some it ought to 
_- work fine. Now you just trot back 
to your little old swivel chair and 
tell your staff that you are going to 
take a holiday. Meet me here at 
three.” 

I had better introduce Joe Carroll 
at this point. You see, Bill, Joe and 
I had gone through ’Varsity together, 
arm in arm so to speak, and we have 
been that way ever since. Joe is a 
practitioner in the city, and open for 
any scheme among ‘the boys. He 
and Bill are inseparables, we are all 
_ the best of pals, almost boyish in our 
devotion to one another. I being a 
married man, of course always had 
their deepest sympathy, and could 
never bring them to believe that I 
wasn’t a hen-pecked husband, a 
martyr to matrimony. They always 
-plotted and schemed to save me all 
they could. 

I met Billy and Joe at three as 
agreed. (Perhaps, being a meek 
man, I should say, ‘as I had been 

* commanded.’) 

“New Henry old boy, old welf of 
the exchange with the tired look, do 
you know I could see that you were 
in failing health the minute I saw 
you coming through the door?” said 
Joe as I came up to them. “Ycu 
may not last long unless you have a 
rest at once. You need to go moose 
hunting for a while, need a general 
bracing up. I appcint Bill here as 
your keeper till you are as fat as he is 
himself. Now I am going to take 
you home in a taxi, which we will 
make Bill pay for, and am going 
to assist you to the door and tell 
your dearly beloved Flora what I 
have just told you. I will add that 
I am sending you out on the night 
train for the far off hills or the sunny 

south or anywhere that is far enough 
q away that she won't find out that 
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you aren't there. Be prepared. 
Come along gently, old boy.” 

I went, locking like and feeling 
like the proverbial man under the 
bed when he gets caught; with a feel- 
ing like the one I had when dad 
caught me playing hookey with little 
Carry Mallory. I felt just as guilty 
as a cat locked in a meat safe. 

The wife took it just like the brave 
little woman that she is. That 
didn’t make me feel any better, as you 
would suppose. Anyhow, that night 
at 12.02 we left Central Station for 
the North. When we got to a certain 
little place on the edge of the great 
northern lake, we were to cross and 
camp on the shore on the other side. 

I cheered up some on the way, but 
I couldn’t get ‘rid of that feeling that 
something was going to happen. 
I told Bill that I had a premonition 
of impending disaster. He laughed 
and called me an old fogie and a lot 
of other things that I won’t repeat, 
so I quit grousing. That night after 
I had buttoned the green curtains on | 
the side of the berth, I said an extra 
word to the Lord for Flora and one 
for her sinful husband. I sure did 
feel bad about the way I was using 
her. 

Bill was standing on the beach, 
watching the launch that had just 
landed us fade away in the distance. 
He wiped the perspiration from his 
fat head, said something about a 
meal and followed the Indian guide 
to a little squat hut that was to be 
headquarters for a few days. I sat 
and filled my pipe with my favourite 
tobacco, the tobacco that Flora 
wouldn’t let me smoke at home be- 
cause it spoiled the curtains. I began 
puffing away, and as soon as the 
taste began to get nice and mellow 
the very light of heaven flew into my 
weary soul. This was great. I[ 
forgot everything in life excepting 
the next few days right away. Flora 
sure must have been getting bored 
with me anyway. I forgave myself 
for my outrageous treatment of her 
in that way. 

Soon Bill came pounding back and 
said we'd forgotten to take our am- 
munition off the boat, and I said, 
“By Gosh, we have!’’—and Bill 
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swore, and I think I did too, then © 


Bill said some more that has no bear- 
ing on this tale, and wasn’t polite 
anyhow. 

Now wasn’t that miserable? All 
the ammunition we had was a few 
cartridges in my old wooden gun 
case. O well, we could puddle about 
with birds and things till John went 
over to the post and got us some 
cannon fodder in the morning. John 
brought us the result of an hour’s 
cocking, and believe me it was great,— 
what is it the Englishman says? 
iabine, | top-sholey, )Dhat’s) at; at 
surely was top-hole, and then some. 

After we had stuffed, we lay on the 
shore to smoke our pipes. By and 
by the moon came up all red and 
round. It was a great old moon. 
Really it was the loveliest moon that 
I have seen since the night when 
I asked Flora the big ‘“Q” about 
five years ago. We stayed out 
rather late and went back to the 
shack, our Indian keeping a fire on 
for us. We gave him instructions 
to paddle over to the post in the 
morning and get us some shells. 
The rest was all sleeping till we saw 
John safely off to the post in the 
morning. c : 

“Hey, Hennery!’”’ yelled Bill from 
outside the shack, “Get your gun 
and come on out here and follow your 
big chief Bow-Wow. We must get 
some birds for dinner so that John 
won’t have to get out and cook and 
kill both, and so keep us waiting for 
our grub. ‘This is a case of necessity, 
my son, so bestir your weary limbs 
or you shall know the pangs of hun- 
ger-r-r ere the Ve 


“Shut up! Shut up!’ I yelled, 
“Don’t make such an infernal row. 
I’m coming. But I know that if I 
go with you, we won’t get any birds 
because you sound like an elephant 
coming through the bush, smoke 
five cent cigars, and if a leaf rustles 
you yell and fire off both barrels in 
the air. You promise to act sensible 
and I’ll come, otherwise IJ stay here.” 
Then I added, “Got everything?’ 
and I distinctly remember him say- 
ing, “Yep, everything.” in a most 
reassuring manner. He promised to 
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be sensible and off we went in the = 


bush. 

I was sure that we weren’t going 
to get anything, and was sure that 
we were going to get into trouble, so 
I wasn’t the gay sportsman that you 
may imagine me. No Sir-ee. Well, 
I had on a pair of corduroy breeches 
that would make the biggest railroad 
dago turn green with envy. I wore 
one of those brown canvas hunting 
jackets, one of those old things with 
more pockets than I have fingers and 
toes, and a pair of leaky old rubber 
boots. I was a sight for the gods, 
and, ye snakes, so was Bill. He had 
on a rough grey tweed coat with the 
pockets bulging with handkerchiefs, 
apples, string, “emergency” (?) 
brandy flasks, fish cord, and in fact 
nearly every item of a chandler’s 
shop. Apparently he certainly did 
have “everything.’”’ However, this 
hasn’t much to do with the plan of 
the story. “i 

Bill was full of good spirits, no 
the bottled kind,—but good whole- 
some, good feeling to all the world.& I 
looked like a small edition of a thun- 
der storm, and, believe me, I felt like 
it too. 5 

We tramped through swamps and 
all manner of bogs, over great patches 
of granite, over fallen trees, through 
brambles, till I was sure that we were 
nearing the pole, although I wasn’t 
sure whether it would be the North 
or the South. We had forgotten all 
about direction or time. 
tuckered out and came to a halt, and 
after some argument we came to the 
conclusion that we were lost. We 
cheered up as we chatted, and at last 
we decided that we had better make 
a stab at getting back, and perhaps we 
would get some game on the way 
back. Bill suggested that there was 
a game meeting somewhere about 
five thousand miles from where we 
were and all the birds had gone to 
attend. Now wouldn’t that make 
you sore? I felt like punching his 
fat head, but I didn’t say anything. 

It seemed like about three hours, 
or years I might better say, of walk- 
ing through the sort of scenery that 
I have already described,y when we 
began to get really serious in 
looking for the way home. As is 


= 


We finally 
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ays the case, neither of us had 
ght a pocket compass, and as 


Bill had said that he had everything 


_ way. 


I blamed him. We had to admit at 
last that we were most hopelessly 
lost,—lost in the woods. By Jove, 
we simply must find our way out some 
It certainly was a_ serious 
time for us. Fr 


We kept on tramping till we came 


- to a little clear space, and as we were 


both tired out we sat down. I sat 
on astump and swore. Bill sat ona 
rock and laughed. That was always 
the way with him. When anything 
went wrong he always laughed like 
a monkey at the zoo and called other 
reasonable beings pessimists. Bill 
got some bark and improvised a 
megaphone with it. He _ bellowed 
through it till he was too hoarse to 
make any more noise worth while. 
I thought of looking for a stream 
and following it to the lake, but Bill 
said he was tired and to wait a while. 
I couldn’t see any harm in a little 
rest myself, so I sat down beside 
him. 

Off in the distance we could hear 
the sound of crackling twigs and 
underbrush, and suddenly the signif- 
icance of this struck me with great for 
force. Bill had been actually “‘moose 
callings” without knowing it, and now 
we were in for some fun. It turned 
out to be a big bull moose. He came 
steadily on, and we “froze.” He 
came within ten yards and then 
stopped,—head in the air and eyes 
blazing. He was a 
animal and fair game for any man 
had he had the right kind of shot. 
With a little tact we might get him 
with what we had, and what a set of 
horns for the hall. My husbandly 
sense of decorating the home came 
to me even then. I was all pros- 
pects,—I even had the place picked 
out where I was going to hang his 
head. 

But that crazy, excitable Bill, 
unable to stand the strain of excite- 
ment any longer, jumped up without 
warning to me and banged both 
bartels at him at once. The big ass! 
Why il would barely puncture his 
skin at that distance and with light 
shot too. 
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The big bull bellowed with fury 
and turning his head he spied us,— 
shaking in our shoes. A wounded 
moose Is the worst thing I know to be 
aione in the world with,—this fellow 
especially. He was the biggest that 
I ever saw. I am sure that he could 
have carried a horse on those antlers. 
He sure was a brute. 

“Oh, the monster! Losk out, Bill, 
here he comes! Stick together or 
we're lost for good! Quick, quick, 
for God’s sake, Bill! O Lord spare 
us! Lord have mercy on us.’’ were 
my cries, mingled with. ......... 

“Ancient Peter! Don’t he look 
mad? Here he comes like a runaway 
locomotive! Hit the trail, Hen! 
Oh by the rosy nosed Caesar! Oh 
Samuel!’ from Bill as he came tear- 
ing after me, pufding like the bellows 
at the village blacksmith’s. The 
only way that we could save ourselves 
was to get under the low flat branches 
of a spruce, and then watch our 
chance to get away to a scod high, 
solid tree, and climb like fury. 

Now we were the luckiest’ men on 
the planet that day, and we managed 
te do just what I have said. The 
infuriated animal below began charg- 
ing the tree and tearing at the lower 
branches with his horns. He stamp- 
ed and pawed and bellewed. If 
ever I was honestly chilled to the 
marrow I was then. Bill was breath- 
ing like a steam engine going up grade. 
My teeth were trying t» break them- 
selves by knocking together. 

The bull raised his head in the air, 
his eyes flashing red, and bellowed 
again. Then with feet planted firm,. 
head high in the air, sides heaving, he 
resigned himself to vengeance. He 
intended to starve us dut of the tree.. 
I resolved that it would take some 
starving to get me down, and so did 
old Bill. 

The sun was setting when Bill 
spied water through the trees. Then 
we realized where we were. We 
were about three miles or less from 
the shack, and if we could only get 
down and away safely we could run 
straight to the shack. But that was 
the great question, could we ever get 
down alive? Anyway it was cheer- 
ing to know the ground that we 
would die on. Jt was just about 
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this time that Bill asked me if this 
didn’t remind me of “the preacher 
who went hunting on a Sunday 
morn.” If it hadn’t been for the 
moose down there I would have 
knocked the fool out of the tree. 

There was a chance that John 
might come that way looking for us. 
But again, he might think that we 
were Over visiting the dam that was 
under construction a couple of miles 
from there. We were nearly sur2 
of an all night session with Mr. 
Moose, and would be mighty lucky 
if we got off with that. 

As the night went we began to get 
drowsy, and tried every means of 
keeping awake. But I, like the 
idiot I am, couldn’t keep awake by 
any means. I remembered hearing 
tales of men strapping themselves 
to the boughs to keep away from the 
wolves, so why couldn’t I do that? 
I took off my belt and turned half 
round to fasten it to the bough, 
when “r-r-rip!’’ I slipped, “crash!” 
I fell, and ““Thud!’’ I hit the ground. 

I was rather dazed with the fall 
and would have been lost had I[ not 
slanced up in the tree and seen Bill, 
staring-eyed, and white-faced. He 
was gasping, “O my Lerd! O my 
Lord!” Then, “Oh, for God’s sake, 
Hen, run! Run!! RUN!!! Believe me 
[ obeyed, I ran as I had never run be- 
fcre.—nor since, where, I knew not. 
I was cut and torn and bleeding,— 
tired and only half conscious. My 
feet felt like weights, I could scarcely 
move one before the other. I came 
to some flat rock, and raced over that 
—IJI could hear the moose on my heels 
I came to a big crack in the rock and 
leaped for the other side. I landed, 
but my fear-stricken and over sfrain- 
ed legs refused to bear my weight. 
I fell heavily on the rock, praying 
most fervently for a quick delivery. 
The bull came over me. with the 
loudest of bellows, crying aloud his 
victory and his lust for vengeance. 
He lowered his head and caught 
me in his horns. He raised me on 
high and hurled me far from him. I 
fell inte some brambles some good 


many feet from him. Sobbing, I 
scrambled away on my hands and 
knees. On he came again, and, 


lowering his horns, gored me savagely, 
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raising me aloft again, 
dashed me away on the rocks. 
was playing with me. 
fer aspeedy death! Then Providence 
gave me an opening. I spied the 
low flat branches of a huge spruce 
tree, and wounded as I was I crawled 
under them before he made his next 
attack. Praying for strength, I rose 
on the other side of the tree, leaving 
ae mad, roaring animal on the other 
side. 


Something told me that I was near 
water. What ever made me think 
it I don’t know, but I made off as 
fast as I could, for by this time I 
was nearly dead with fatigue and 
loss of blocd. 

What would poor Florie do? 
little woman, how beastly of me to 
lie to her as I had done! What a 
shock it would be for her to learn 
of my death. All the thoughts sf 
her loving acts, and of her devotion 
came to me. I resolved that for 
her sake I would try to save my life 
now. ‘Poor little kid, itll be lone- 
some for her,’ I thought. 

With this thought I “sped up.” 
I suddenly realized that I was on 
a beaten track,—a track made by 
animals going to water! It was just 
about then that old man moose 
spied me, and the race began again. 
It was pitch dark in front of me, but 
I soon saw a faint white glimmer 
ahead. If only —— ibue 
cculdn’t, because a moose can swim 
too. By all accounts that I had 
heard they could swim as fast as 
they could walk, so I kept on running, 

All manner of wild plans ran 
through my head. The moose was 
coming by a more round about way, 
and though I was going furiously, 
he was gaining fast. Ah! At last! 
I had come to the lake. I stood on 
the brink for a second and in I plung- 
ed. I swam frantically for a score 
of strokes along the high, precipitous 
shore. Swimming in close I grasped 
the boughs of an overhanging bush 
and kept very still. Almost on my 
heels came the moose. 

Infuriated at the loss of his revenge, 
the moose stamped and pawed on 
the shore. 


He 


again he © 


How I prayed © 


Poor: 


j 
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“~ SPIED THE LOW FLA1 BRANCHES OF A HUGE SPRUCE TREE, AND WOUNDED 
AS I WAS, I CRAWLED UNDER THEM BEFORE HE MADE HIS NEXT ATTACK”. 


The chill of the water had refreshed 
me somewhat. I felt quite fit for 
anything now, and as he had evident- 
ly decided to wait again, I clung with 
renewed vigour to the bank. 

Gradually the horizon defined it- 


self, Soon it grew  silvery- grey. 
Finally it resolved into a white 
dawn. 


My strength began to give out, 
and try as I would, I couldn’t pull 
myself together. The moose waded 
into the water till he was knee deep, 
and stood. 


The next I knew, I was on the bed 
in. our shack, wrapped in warm 
blankets, with a sense of warmth all 
through my body. 

Bill had slid from the tree when 
the moose had started after me and 
he had run till he came to the shack 
and found John. John received 
instructions, and taking Bill’s rifle, 
set out “righte speedilie’ to the 
rescue. 

John had seen the moose, baffled 
and weary in the water where I had 
seen him wade. He crept up warily 
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and shot him dead. In going to the 
water’s edge, he spotted me, appar- 
ently drowned, dropping over a rock 
under the low overhanging trees. 
He took me back to the shack, and 
restored me to life by means known 
only to Indians. I thank old John 
for my life, believe cae 

Bill escorted me home as soon as:I 
could be moved. It was some gay 
health party that returned, too. I 
went from Central Station home in 
an ambulance. I was full of explana- 
tions and excuses and apologies that 
1 presented to Flora. I certainly was 
some happy looking spectacle to be 
returning from a health trip. But 
Flora is a forgiving person so it was 
all right. 

Bill Stevenson was genuine in his 
sorrow for our experience. He in- 
sisted on shouldering all the blame. 
It cured him of one thing, though, 
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that was his boasting of his prowess. 


at hunting moose. He never speaks 
of moose hunting now, excepting now 
and then when he sees a huge bearded 
head mounted with the antlers on it, 
hanging in my hall. 
horns that could carry a horse quite 
easily. Then he merely says, “Lord, 
Hank, I nearly finished you that 
time,”’ and he points to the moose’s 
head. He insists that it wouldn’t 
Tae happened if it hadn’t been for 
im. 

Joe Carroll pulled me through O. 
K. and he has resolved never to try 
the moose hunt advice on his patients 
again. 

I often tell Florie of my thought of 
her in what was so nearly my last 
minute. She glances at “old Bail- 
ey’s” head in the hall and shudders. 
Then she asks me what we will have 
for dinner to-night,—to change the 
subject. 


WILD ANIMALS 


“Skookum Chuck” 


Suggested by seeing the British Columbia big game pictures 
at the movies. 


They are the children of the earth, | 
The naked earth and snow; 

The pathless forest gives them birth, 
Out of the rocks they grow. 


They know no past to blight their day, 
Inspect no future view; 

They rise spontaneous from the clay, 
And fall spontaneous too. 


For land or lease they battle not, 
No claims are filed or kept; 

Their fortune is the food unbought 
They gather step by step. 


The flower, the fruit, the cliff, the creek, 
They know by sight or smell; 

They have no words to think and speak, 
By which to know and tell. 


Themselves unnamed, unruled, unclassed, 
No purpose of their own; 

Unrescued from their dismal past, 
They live like tree or stone. 


Hard-bosomed on the rock and clay, 
Cold-bedded on the snow, 

They live the hour, the night, the day, 
And that is all they know. 


There are the . 
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carrying water, 


_ THEIR FIRST HUNTING TRIP 


D. L. FINDLAY 


'Tsay, 


you fellows. Get up out 
(| of that. What do you think 
this is anyway? Your _ birth- 


days? Here I am making the fire, 
frying bacon and 
_ making tea, and you big, lazy good- 
- for-nothing loafers snoring away like 
porcupines. Get up out of that, I 
say, or I’ll drag you down and dump 
you into the brook, where I cut the 
hole to get the water.” 

Aw, you wouldn’t do that, Billy. 
You're a good old sport after all, 
and anyway what do you think we 
brought you along for?” 

“Servant I guess, but if you’re 
not up in about two minutes I'll have 
all the bacon eaten and you'll have 
to cook more for yourselves if you 
get any.” 

' “Jupiter, I’m up already,” and 
flinging aside his blankets Carter 
srabbed his boots and began lacing 
them up. “Gee, but it gives you 
some appetite sleeping up in these 
northern woods. I could eat the 
whole pig this very minute, to say 
nothing of a measly little slice or 
two of bacon.” 

«a Hey,Shorty, wake up there. Did’nt 
yout hear the last call for break- 


fast?” Squash, and a wet towel 
slapped over “Shorty” O’Brian’s 
face. 


“Get out of here, you big stiff. 
What’s the matter with you anyway? 
Just wait until to-morrow morning 
and see what you'll get.’ And 
grunting and muttering, 0O’Brian 
emerged from his blankets into the 
cold morning air. 

An hour later the trio were off 
on their skis, threading their way 
through the forest, their rifles strap- 
ped on their backs, and kits slung 
from their shoulders. Every now 
and then Carter would whistle Pete 
back from some wild chase after a 
squirrel or other unimportant game. 

“IT wish we'd left that blamed pup 
at home. He’s more nuisance than 
he’s worth, If there was a deer 
or a moose within ten miles he’d 
scare them away with his yelping,” 


remarked Billy Moore, hitching the 
grub bag to a more comfortable 
angle on his shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know, old man. He’s 
helped us secure a partridge and a 
rabbit, and we didn’t find them amiss 
last night for supper, and anyway I 
don’t believe there is a deer or a 
moose around this section, that other 
fellow has them all herded down 
around his camping lodge. All you 
have to do is to go out about a mile 
or so from camp and pick off an old 
daddy moose it seems, according to 
the stories I have heard of results 
achieved by “‘been-there’’ hunters. 
But never mind fellows, we’re only 
amateur hunters and we're get- 
ting all this fun for nothing, no 
guides, no nothing, to worry about. 
Next year we'll make arrangements 
and go there and get something 
worth while. In the meantime, 
let’s Just be glad we’re here and keep 
our noses keen for something to turn 
up. Come here old doggie, you just 
stick around your uncle and don’t 
let any of these fierce creatures of the 
forest get me,’ and Carter patted 
the brindled pup’s head as he frisked 
around his legs. 


They *\camped for dinner in the 
shade of some spruce trees near the 
lake, where not a breath of wind 
stirred the branches, boiled their 
tea and warmed up their bacon and 
beans, while discussing the dearth of 
game. P 

“Gee, I don’t believe there’s a 
thing bigger’n a rabbit in these 
woods. I haven’t seen even a fox 
track to-day. We’re some Nimrods, 
we are, but won’t we get the merry 
Ha! Ha! when we return to civiliza- 
tion without even a rabbit skin to 
show. We should have kept that 
one you shot yesterday, ‘Shorty’ ,” 
remarked Billy pessimistically. 


“Aw well, never mind, I’ve got a 
hunch, fellows, something’s going to 
happen this afternoon,” remarked 
the ever cheerful Carter, as he 
tightened up his hoot laces. ‘‘Put 
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oul the fires and let’s get started. 
Where’s the pup?” 

“Gone to blazes, I hope,” growled 
Billy. 

“Listen, there he is now, barking 
like mad. Perhaps he’s located a 
bear. Come on let’s go and see,” 
suggested ‘Shorty’. 

“Go chase yourself, do you think 
we're going meandering all over 
creation after that animal to investi- 
gate all his yelping. Let’s get packed 
up and get started, we may strike 
something worth while before to- 
ee and Billy began packing his 
<it. 

“Well, he does sound excited just 
the same, boys. I’m going to see 
what he’s discovered ,” and Carter 
struck off in the same direction as the 
barking. In a few minutes they 
ag a “Halloo’ and struck off after 
aim. 

They found the dog frantically 
barking intc the entrance of a hollow 
tree. He would go in part way and 
jump back barking wildly, evidently 
dodging something inside. Deep 
muttered growls could be heard as 
they neared the tree and they soon 
made up their minds that at last 
they had discovered a bear. 

Carter emptied both chambers of 
his rifle into the opening, with ne 
apparent effect, then seizing a long 
pole began prodding and poking into 
the hole. “Hithimagin, Pa. Punch 
him in the ribs, Pa.” ‘I’m sure 
punching something boys,” he mut- 
tered. 

All of a sudden out rushed old 
Bruin, knocking Billy, rifle, grub 
bag and all sprawling in the snow, 
and plunged straight for Carter, 
who was frantically waving his pole. 
The dog rushed barking and snap- 
ping at the bear’s heels, and pausing 
to strike at the dog, Carter had time 
to shin up a tree. O’Brian was 
already perched on the limb of an old 
birch, shaking with fright, but Billy 
let old Bruin have both chambers 
of his revolver in the left shoulder 
before he ran for shelter. 

The infuriated animal rushed for 
him and planted his teeth in Billy’s 
leg before he could reach a place of 
safety, dragging him back to earth. 
Over and over they rolled. The 
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bear ripping and tearing the clothes 
off Billy’s arms and legs, and leaving — 
some cruel scratches on his victim, 
while Billy franctically tried to get 
a hold of his hunting knife. The 
dog kept snapping at the bear’s 
throat every chance he could get, 
and soon what had beem a_ white 
trackless waste, began to assume the/ 
look of a battlefield. 


Poor ‘Shorty’s’ scattered wits at 
length returned and sliding down 
out of his tree he blazed away with 
both barrels at the bear, fortunately 
for Billy, neither bullet went within 
four feet of the bear. By this 
time Carter had managed to re-load 
and springing to the ground rushed 
over and pumped a bullet into 
Bruin’s brain. 

In the excitement of getting Billy 
out from under the bear’s dead body, 
and tying up his wounds the best 
they could, no thought was given to 
the dog, until renewed barking was 
heard from the old tree. 

“Now I wonder if there’s another 
in there? Let’s beat it. I’m willing - 
to swear there is something in these 
woods larger than a srabbit now,” 
groaned Billy. Holy Cats, but those 
rakes burn and smart something 
fierce, I’m glad he did not mark 
my face anyway.” 

“Well, I've just got my dander 
up. I guess this is where I’ll make a 
name for myself. “‘Carter, the Fam- 
ous Hunter,’ would sound pretty 
goodtome. ‘Sic him, Pete. Fetch 
him out old boy. You get away out 
of range, Billy. Better start back 
for camp and get those wounds 
doctored up as soon as possible. 
‘Shorty’ you go round and pound on 
the other side of the tree, and yell 
for all you’re worth, I guess you can 
do that all right,—if you just give 
way to your present feelings—and 
see if you can’t start the old lad out. 
Ill try and pick him off when he 
appears.” 

Hearing the pounding and yelling 
on the other side of the tree, the dog 
rushed around there to look for an 
entrance from that side, and sudden- 
ly out of the hole lumbered a half- 
grown cub and started to run for the 
gulley. 
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“Glory be!” exclaimed | Carter, 
stopping his rifle and rushing after 
the little animal. He grabbed it 
just at the edge of the hill and over 
and over the two rolled, clear to the 
_foot of the hill, the cub growling 
and clawing and struggling to get 
away, with Carter still clutching 
its throat and shouting for O’Brian 
to come and help him. They landed 
up at the foot of the hill in a snow 
bank with Carter sitting astride 
the cub, choking it into submission. 
“Bring me the straps off the skis,” 
he added. 

“Straps, what on earth do you 
want of straps. I’m bringing your 
rifle.”” Shorty replied. 

“Go back and bring me the straps. 
I’m going to take the little demon 
back alive,” panted Carter. 

Just then the bear feeling the grip 
on its throat somewhat relaxed gave 
a fierce lunge and ripping and tear- 
ing with teeth and claws almost 
completely demolished poor Carter’s 
trousers, besides giving him some 
nasty bites, before it could be again 
choked into submission. 

Shorty came sliding and running 
down the hill with the straps and 
between the two they managed 
to tie the bear’s legs and slinging 
him back down from a pole carried 
him to camp. 

When Billy hobbled into camp 
shortly after their arrival he remarked: 


“Looks as though you needed 
to change your pants, Carter, 
before returning to town.” 

“Change them! did you say?” 


laughed Carter. ““There isn’t enough 
left to change, if you ask me,” as 
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he pulled his coat around him to 
keep from freezing. “But I got 
the little demon anyway. I wouldn’t 
have let him go if he had torn every 
stitch off me, and ripped me with 
his claws from chin to heel—he 
pretty near did anyway. I see where 
I buy a quart of arnica to-morrow. 
Shorty you’re the only comfortable 
one, you'll have to get us a lunch and 
then you'll have to go back and skin 
the old mother bear and follow us 
on to the station. I guess perhaps 
Billy and I can carry this little 
villain if we take our time. I tell 
you we were taking big chances, 
poking at that old lady when she had 
that cub in there with her. ’ 


“Oh, a fool there was who made his 
prayer, 

When. he heard a 
coat of hair 


“Hey! Hey! ’nuff said, you’re some 
poet, don’t you know that all’s 
wrong?’’ laughed Shorty. 

“Well that’s some skin anyway, 
I'll bet, when it’s mounted. Hustle 
along Shorty and bring it in.” 

The next morning they tramped 
back to the railway flag station and 
depositing their tethered cub and 
huge black bear skin in the baggage 
car, as the train came to a standstill, 
took themselves to the day coach 
covered with rags, scratches and 
glory, and with mingled feelings of 
thankfulness and pride, were borne 
homeward from their first hunting 
trip in Northern Ontario. 

The baby bear was later sold to the 
Zoo, and old Bruin’s skin almost 
covers the floor of Carter’s den. 
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There was a slight rustle in 
the brush off to the left and all 
was still again. 

The ‘Mongrel’ was a good ‘bird 
dog’ he sure was, but—right about 
here he most always got fooled; and 
this time was no exception to the 
rule. He stood with one fore foot 
uplifted testing the air with his nose. 
Many a better bred dog than he 
would make a far worse picture ashe 
stood thereat attention. His master, 
some yards away, gazed at him in 
admiration and chuckled to himself; 
“Old sport and the ‘Big Drummer’ 
are matching wits again.’ My guess 
is the Drummer wins.” Suiting 
the action to the word he slipped 
the slide over the “‘safe’” on his gun 
and sat downon a convenient stump. 

The dog broke his pose and casting 
a sidelong glance at hismaster began 
a systematic forage up and down, 
across and back. At times he could 
get that tantalizing ‘partridge smell’ 
so strong that it seemed as if surely 
they must be right there, and then 
it would suddenly vanish. If the 
dog had but known, the ‘Big Drum- 
mer’ from the lower branches of a 
small fir had taken in his every move- 
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ment for some ten minutes. Five 
other birds of the big fellow’s parti- 
cular covey, well taught by him, but 
with less real experience, were keep- 
ing well in the shelter of the under- 
growth and giving the dog a merry 
chase. The drummer knew very 
well what the game was. Had he 
not rehearsed this very play himself 
time and again! The last weeks of 
summer and all of September had 
been one constant practice, back and 
forth and across. The undergrowth 
hereabouts was well adapted to this 
sort of manoeuvring. Successive 
rows of blackberry and other vines 
made a veritable jungle of the top 
of the hill and through this, like a 
series of tunnels, were the small 
trails. In places there was just room 
for a bird to run; a dog would never 
have been able to force himself 
through and this was the security the 
drummer had picked out for himself 
and his following when the guns had 
begun to bang on September first. 

One place there was that the birds 
did not allow for. Leading right up 
to the very thicket of their brush 
house was a narrow lane of tall grass. 
This had been cut off from the 
ordinary observer’s point of view by 
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_an old windfall whose tangled branch- 
es completely hid the tall grass 
that filled a lane where at one time 
a narrow gauge railway had run to 
an old logging camp. Old Sport 
pushing through the tangle of branch- 
es stumbled onto the grass lane 
and in a minute’s time he was 
following his nose straight for the 
iver where the partridge had stopped 
for a bit of a rest, for truth to tell the 
old dog had given them a pretty 
smart chase. There were times when 
he was within three feet of the 
particular bird he was_ following, 
but the vines were so ‘thick that the 
partridge could not have taken wing 
had he cared to, and knowing every 
foot of the ground, he even sat still 
in certain places and studied the dog 
at a distance of from four or five feet, 
while the dog fretted and whined as 
the sharp thorns of the bushes caught 
and even punctured his coat as he 
vainly endeavored to flush his quarry. 
But now—now it was different. 
The eld dog was hot, mad, excited. 
Ordinarily he could keep his head with 
any of them, but instinctively he 
knew there was no chance for his 
master to shoot in such a place. He 
finished the grass lane with a rush 
and a bound that took him through 
the thin layer of vines at the end. 
Four grouse there were, within six 
feet of where he landed.: There was 
a wild scattering and the birds ran 
in four directions down as many 
small lanes in the brush. Just for an 
instant the four-legged hunter was 
puzzled and, then he proceeded to 
chase down the most sizeable of the 
four trails. At the end >f this trail 
was a ravine and at the edge of the 
ravine was the fir tree where the 
‘Big Drummer’ had watched pro- 
ceedings for the last half hour. 
Whir-rr-rrr-rr!_ With a .rush of 
wings the first bird left the covey and 
scaled away across to the further 
slope. A startled hunter jumped to 
his feet and gazed open-mouthed, 
forgetting the gun in his hands, as a 
possible double tore away to the left 
and right. Two more there were 
that Sport could not start at once. 
When the fourth bird started he 
travelled a short twenty feet above 
the ravine when the sixteen gauge 
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thirty yards away, broke the silence 
and he crumpled stone dead in mid- 
air and fell half way to the bottom 
of the gorge, falling in a bit of hollow 
between two tree trunks. The old 
dog heard the shot, saw the bird fall, 
but in the retrieving he was to get 
a surprise. He rushed forward only 
to find himself on the edge of an 
embankment some sixty feet high. 
For ten feet there was a straight 
drop and for the next twenty there 
was a possible foothold. About in 
the centre of this there were two 
feathers floating some few feet above 
the ground. The dog marked the 
place and skirted along the edge of 
the embankment, and the gulley 
there formed old Sport tried to 
negotiate. A bit of the uncertain 
foothold gave way and he half rolled 
half fell some ten or twelve feet 
to the bottom. With a burst of 
wing power that startled everything 
in the immediate vicinity, the ‘Big 
Drummer’ burst from the tree—but 
the big tree was between the part- 
ridge and the hunter. 

Six partridge the hunter had seen. 

The old dog regained his equili- 
brium and scrambling through a bit 
of thicket followed his nose to the 
bird that had dropped between the 
logs. It was no easy trick getting 
back up that hill. He could hear 
his master whistling for his return 
and a few minutes later the sound 
of his smashing about in the brush 
as he tried to break through to the 
edge of the ravine, and while the 
master tried to go to the dog from the 
top the dog tried in vain to regain 
the edge of the ravine from where 
he had picked up the partridge, 
but at last with lolling tongue and 
heaving sides he had to give it up 
and glanced about for some other 
means of rejoining his two legged 
companion. 

Along the side of the ravine a few 
feet below where he stood was a 
half obliterated trail used by an 
occasional raccoon, fox or other night 
prowler. With the partridge gripped 
firmly in his jaws, the old dog made 
the trail and now he had compara- 
tivly easy going. Two or _ three 
times in the next hour he heard his 
master’s whistle and knew: by the 
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sound that he must be travelling in 
the same direction above him. An- 
other half hour passed and then came 
the sound of a shot, followed by 
another, and this threw him into a 
panic of anxiety. His master shoot- 
ing, and he not on the job! At 
every possible place that. looked’ at 
all like a foot-hold he tried for the 
top of the bank, and at last made it. 
He broke from cover onto a goodly 
sized wood road and joy of joys 
the familiar track. In five minutes 
he was proudly offering his find to a 
master who was as pleased as him- 
self, and how he did nose and muzzle 
about two other birds that his master 
brought forth. Yessir; he’s actually 
got two partridge without his aid. 
it was unbelievable, but it was a 
fact. However, his master was the 
same gruff, kind pal he left an hour 
or so before, and that’s all he wanted. 
He was soon ahead again, skirmish- 
ing about here, there and everywhere. 
Once he scared a rabbit out of a 
bunch of elders and the rabbit ran 
lickety split right across the trail 
in front of the shooter who fired and 
tore a fine large hole in the trail twe 
feet behind the aforementioned bunny. 

And all this time the ‘Old Drum- 
mer was marshalling his scattered 
company across the ravine. Four 
o'clock that afternoon found five of 
them near the end of an old broken 
down rail fence. This rail fence was 
an ideal place to the ‘Old Drummer’s’ 
idea of things. There were certain 
places where he could sit unobserved 
and watch both ways for two or 
three hundred yards, a distance which 
he had proved by experience to be 
practically shot proof. 

It was fine sitting there in the 
shade, his crop full to the bursting 
point with the tender spring clover 
leaves that he’d just gathered from a 
bit farther down the _ trail. He 
preened his feathers, sat all fluffed 
up for a moment or so, spread his 
fan tail, and strutted back and forth 
along an old rail that lay half hidden 
in the grass; then came to a stop ina 
very comfortable place at a corner 
of the fence. From here he could 
see two of his covey a few feet away 
on his right. A few yard’ down the 
fence was a fourth bird busy at the 
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clover, he had left a few moments 


before, while away over to the left, 
out on the open hillside, was the fool- 
ish one of the flock. Evidently he 
was chasing grasshoppers as he was 
on the run one half his time, and the 


.drummer watched him with disgust, 


and then with a sudden interest the 
grasshopper chasing had _ suddenly 
stopped and the careless one was 
stretching up to his limit to watcb 
something down the hillside. What 
that something was, the bird could 
not see, but it was evidently no 
friend as the partridge on the hill- 
side suddenly shot into the air and 
went away for cover at an angle 
and speed that the best of shots 
would have found trouble in follow- 
ing. 

The bird farther down the fence 
also made a bolt through the air 
for the green timber straight back 
across the ravine, but the old drum- 
mer had another idea. This was 
the second time that day that the 
dog had discovered his hiding place. 


With a warning’ Quit! Quit! Quit! 
Quit! “‘he started on the run for the 
end of the fence. There was where 
the brush heaps began. There was 
where the stunted growth of firs and 
spruce were. Once there and hed 
even take a chance with this nuisance 
of a dog, and the dog accidentally 
did the very thing that was the most 
dangerous to the ‘Big Drummers” 
plans. The ground between the dog 
and fence was comparatively open, 
no place for birds here, and as his 
master was coming up pretty fast he 
decided to hustle across to. where the 


fence joined the brush at the edge of 


the wood. 


In the shadow the three grouse ran 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 
Fifty yards, thirty, the dog dropped 
out of sight in a miniature valley 
while over the next hill came the 
man animal with his gun and then 
the dog suddenly reappeared not 
more than twenty yards away. Two 
of the birds lost their nerve and 
bounded into the air, while the fan- 
tailed leader hugged the ground and 
ran the faster. 

Bang! Bang! It was what 
had expected. His two companions 
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-erumpled up in the air.. He stretched 
up, took a quick look at the dog, and 
as he came bounding over the fence 
to retrieve, the wise old leader scut- 
tled under the friendly low hanging 
limb of a fir tree, ran a hundred feet 
or so and then burst into a cork-screw 
flight that twisted and turned but 
eventually took him to the thicket 
from which he had fled in the morn- 
ing, and at sundown the wise lady of 
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the covey joined her big mate and 
they were sleeping balls of smudgy 
grey against the darker shadows far 
up in the big fir when the moon look- 
ed over the hilltop that October 
evening. 

Away down in the camp old Sport 
and his master admired five plump ~ 
partridge that they were putting 
away in the ice house—glory enough 
for one day. 
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Twas early in the morning of 
L the 5th of November, 1912, 
- after casting my ballot for 
Woodrow Wilson, that I took the 
electric car for Cleveland, Ohio, 
where I met my friend, H. J. Root, 
who was to accompany me on my 
first big game hunt. We were soon 
speeding over the Lake Shore Rail- 
road for Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
where we remained over night in 
order to take in the wonders of the 
mighty cataract and wonderful flow 
of waters both above and below the 
Falls, the next day. Early the next 
morning we were headed for Toronto, 
where we changed cars and on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad travelled 
to Ottawa, which we found to be a 
beautiful city situated on the bluffs 
-of the Ottawa River. We found 
here a hospitable people, many of 
whom are French speaking. After 
having our duffle examined and pay- 
ing the duty on our guns we sought 
a hotel for the night, for tomorrow 
we were to see a new and to us a very 
interesting country, a country which 
is claimed by geologists to be the old- 
est part of the earth. I call it the 
granite country, for here are found 
the native ledges of rock from which 
the mighty glaciers of prehistoric 
times accumulated their load of gran- 
ite boulders and deposited them over 
Michigan and Northeastern Ohio. 
We took what is known as the Gatin- 
eau Railroad, a branch of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, for a town cal- 
led Maniwaki, which is the terminal 
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of this branch. Arriving about noon 
we were met by a young friend of 
mine by the name of Leslie Poole, 
who accompanied by his mother, had 
drifted up into this neck of the world 
with some well-te-do tourists from 
Cleveland who were on fishing bent, 
he being captivated with the country 
owing to the beauty of its mountains, - 
lakes, rivers and rocky forests, the 
lakes alive with the finest fish and 
the forests abundant with the moose, 
deer, bear and many fur bearing 
animals. My young friend and his 
mother decided to make this their 
home fsr a time and selected a camp 
site on what is known as Brock-U- 
Pay Lake. This is a most beautiful 
deep water lake, nestled in between 
beautiful mountains, and has long 
narrow stretches of bays from three 
to seven miles in length. Upon these 
mountains were other small lakes, 
which were shallow where the beavers 
This was to be 
our camp for the next three or four 
weeks. 

After a good meal at Gnalt’s Hotel, 
Maniwaki, we hired a spry little team 
to take us the eighteen miles to this 
lake, but the tote-road became so 
rough it was safer walking, so we 
paid the driver, shouldered our packs 
and proceeded the last six miles on . 
foot. We borrowed a lantern of a 
habitat called Lanigan, for it was now 
getting dark, and made the lake about 
8 p.m. After bailing out an old 
batteau which the lumbermen had 
left we proceeded slowly up the lake 
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three miles and arrived very weary at 
our camp, but full of enthusiasm for 
the morrow’s hunt, for up here in the 
forest there remained enough of the 
first snow for tracking. After greet- 
ing Leslie’s mother and introducing 
her to my friend, Henry, we had sup- 
per, then went to bed to dream and 
see visions of to-morrow’s hunt, 
which proved very successful. 

I wish here to say a word for my 
friend Henry, and to introduce to my 
readers the person who was to be my 
guide. Henry isa man tall of stature, 
_ strong and wiry for a person of sixty- 
five years who has always been a 
sportsman, and a good shot either 
with a rifle, shotgun, billiard ball or 
a deck of cards. He had killed his 
share of deer and grouse and other 
game and was a great lover of nature 
and took this trip with me as much to 
see the country and recreate from the 
busy world as to hunt and fish. As 
to my guide Dave Howe, a native of 
the state of Maine, born and brought 
up in the big woods full of big game, 
I venture to say there are few guides 
today better versed in game and 
woodcraft than Dave. At this time 
he was in the employ of the Brock- 
U-Pay Game and Fish Club, which 
was composed of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland sports, and 
was engaged as game keeper and 
guide, and at this particular time he 
was erecting a log camp on the op- 
posite shore of the lake from our 
camp for a gentleman from Phila- 
delphia by the name of Cobb. 

On the morning of the 9th of 
November we were off early,more to 
get acquainted with the lay of the 
land and locate the frequent haunts 
of the game than to hunt the game 
itself. It was a frosty morning but 
with a south wind,and the sun soon 
got in its good work on the frost. 
There was enough snow left for 
fairly good tracking except on the 
ridges and those places which were 
exposed to the sun. We took an old 
tole-road for about cne-half mile to a 
small lake, on the shore of which was 
the remains of an old lumberman’s 
camp. Here we took to the moun- 
tdinous bush and in about one half 
hour’s strenuous climb reached the 
top, where we soon found signs of 
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deer, and upon following the signs 


as “best we could on the other slope of - 


the mountain we came upon fresh 
tracks in the snow of the deer, evi- 
dently a doe and fawn. Cautioned 
by Dave to be on the alert, soft of 
foot and ready for action, we followed 
the ever freshening tracks down the 
mountain on to a plateau containing 
much hard-wood with frequent draws 
and many large bbulders, Dave and I 
slightly in the lead. “Presently I 
saw something move and my hand 
went out in caution and every one 
froze in their tracks. -Dave had 
seen the movement and recognized 
with his familiar eye that it was a 
deer feeding. By this time the deer 
had appeared on open ground and 
Dave gave the signal to fire. I 
took a quick, deliberate aim and 
fired. With one bound the deer 
was out of sight around a boulder. 
Henry: said: “You missed her, Ben.” 
I was about to defend my shot when 
Henry opened up with two quick 
shots from his 45-70 Winchester. He 
had sighted what proved to be a 
spike-horn buck, which was with the 
doe. I said: ‘Did you get him Hen- 
ry?” and he replied “You bet I did, 
Ben.” As we.drew near his buck 
I remarked that I would go and pick 

up my doe. Henry said he hoped 
that I might but I could see he had 
no idea that my bullet had reached 
its mark. I had more faith, how- 
ever, and sure enough around that 
rock not over three jumps from 
where she had stood when I fired, lay 
that .doe, pierced by my 32-40 Sav- 
age just behind the shoulder blade, 
with a gaping wound at the base of 
the neck in the opposite side. So 
there lay the first wild deer I had 
ever seen on my first day’s hunt. I 
was not long in imparting this piece 
of glorious news to my companions, 
from whom I received a hearty hand- 
shale and congratulations. The same 
congratulations were extended to 
Henry, We now had a _ different 
problem on our hands, which comes 
to all successful hunters—that of 
taking the kill to camp. The two 
deer were soon bled and opened up. 
We could shoulder the buck and 
carry it for some rods at a time, but 
the doe being alarge one was skinned 


and halved in the middle of the back 
and it was then decided that one man 
could carry the guns, one the young 
_ buck and the other each half of the 
doe. In this way we started up the 
mountain. On the other side well 
down was an old tote-road near this 
trail, which finally led to camp. We 
hung the buck up to a straight limb 
of a pine. We could now shift the 
loads, taking turn about, and to me 
the three miles back to camp over rock 
and rills, through bush and open 
stretches of the trail, were like side- 
walks in the city streets. We arrived 
at camp about 2 p.m. and received 
the congratulations of Leslie’s mother 
who soon had some fresh liver in the 
skillet and mingled with the aroma 
of the coffee, liver never tasted 
better, nor was any Thanksgiving 
feast ever more appreciated than 
that feed Mrs. Poole laid for us. 


I could here sign “Yours truly” 
and would do so if I thought the 
readers of this article were weary, 
but it seems to me it would be leaving 
the best of my trip untold, for we 

' were not so highly elated over having 
killed a doe and a small buck, but 
wanted a fine antlered buck to take 
home, one whose head was worthy 
of mounting to grace my den and 
would in future years often remind me 
of this, the one great event of my life. 


To get this buck we spent several 
unsuccessful days in experiences 
which were full of thrills and worth 
relating, as they taught me lessons of 
the woods and the ways of the game. 


On the 10th day of November the 
sun broke over the eastern moun- 
tains and the three mile strip of old 
Brock-U-Pay which lay in front of 
our camp, making a scene of indes- 
cribable beauty. 


As the tracking snow had vanished 
and Dave was anxious to get the log 
camp enclosed before winter, Henry 
and I suggested that we all fall to 
and make a quick job of it. Dave 
found our help far superior to the 
native help he was able to procure. 
As we were both handy with saw, 
hammer and axe the square enclosure 
thus far along soon tock shape with 
plates and rafter beams and finally 
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the roof and porch were enclosed. 

Our feasts of venison steaks and 
roasts with now and then a spruce 
hen or partridge I can not say enough 
for, nor even send a photo of, but you 
would understand how delicious they 
were if only once you might view 
ee contented smile after each 
meal, 


The time allotted for our stay was 
passing all too rapidly. We wanted 
snow for tracking but the weather 
continued fine. We were out of 
material to finish the log house. 
Dave suggested one morning that we 
might take the two birch bark canoes 
and journey down into the Demerah 
Bay about four miles, where Leslie on 
his trapping trips had seen nlumerous 

signs of deer at a place where a small 

mountain stream entered the lake. 
Sure enough the signs were here. I 
had never expected to see deer tracks 
in such profusion. Dave said that 
without snow there was small chance, 
but we might run on to them, so here 
we drew the canoes ashore, left our 
lunches and extra coats and separated. 
Leslie and Henry went inland from 
the lake while Dave and I went up 
the mountain and followed the shore 
line of the lake. Half way up the 
mountain in the hardwood were nu- 
merous tracks, but in the leaves, 
fresh tracks were hardly distinguish- 
able from the old ones. We finally 
swung inland from the lake and once 
Dave shinned up a smajl spruce and 
gathered some gum, which was not 
wrapped in tinfoil and was without 
label. 


We came back to the canoes about 
noon. Henry and Leslie had not as 
yet showed up. We ate our lunch 
and took te the canoe to go back to 
camp. We had proceeded down the 
lake about sixty rods when my atten- 
tion was called te a ““wh-i-sh, wh-i-sh, 
wh-i-sh” upon the mountain side. 
Dave had stopped paddling. I asked 
what the noise was, and he seemed 
surprised that I did not know, but I 
had never heard such a noise before. 
He told me it was a deer. [I first 
thought he was stringing me, but he 
swung the canoe to shore and said we 
stood a chance to get that deer, and 
I could see by his earnestness he was 
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telling the truth. He further said 
the deer was not badly scared as he 
had probably winded us and that he 
would not run far before he would 
stop for a short time at least, and 
that we could track him on the torn 
up leaves. We landed, hastily threw 
our extra coats into the canoe, and 
more hastily proceeded up the steep 
and rough mountain side. Presently 
we came to the fresh tracks 14 to 16 
feet apart, travelling obliquely up the 
mountain. Dave was tearing up ata 
fast rate and I was doing my level 
best to keep up. I finally said to 
Dave, (playing for wind more than 
‘ anything else), “We had better let up 
a little as we might scare the deer,” 
but he answered, ““Come on, we must 


get up this mountain before he goes’ 


on, as he will presently let up and 
commence to fool around, and that 
is when we want to be there.” By 
this time I had got my second wind 
and could keep\up very nicely. The 
top was finally reached,and there was 
good travelling too. The deer had 
come to a walk and we now had to be 
more cautious. Presently Dave 
held out his hand, for the deer had 
stopped short, turned to the right and 
come hack on his tracks and started 
on again. We proceeded mere cau- 
tiously now and presently the deer 
went through the same manoeuvers, 


only turned to the left and walked . 


back and went on again. Here Dave 
stopped and said the deer was not 
very far off, that we would proceed 
very carefully and for me not to walk 
directly behind him and to be ready 
to fire at any instant. I told him not 
to wait for me to shoot, for although 
I wanted the deer badly, if he shot 
him first it would be perfectly all 
right with me. The ground here 
sloped away from us and in front was 
a lot of Jack Pime limbed to the 
ground, through which led a wedge- 
shaped path. Presently we heard a 
whish, mingled with a little commo- 
tion.’ I had fired the first shot. Im- 
mediately afterwards Dave fired. I 
put another cartridge into the barrel, 
elevated the rifle ts swing past Dave 
for another shot, which I didn’t get, 
for the deer was out of sight in the 
bush, and all was silent again. Evi- 
dently the deer had not been hit, as 
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we found no bowel on the leav 
his mighty leaps led to no imgeaeron 
of wounds. 

Upon descending the mountains to 
the camp I discovered what looked 
to me to be the work of some one’s 
jack knife on the brush and remarked 
to Dave.that some one had recently 
passed that way. Dave paused and 
investigated, and said that it was the 
work of a moose. He then pointed 
out to me further proof of the moose’s 
one time presence. So that day end- 
ed without any further incidents and 
no indications of snow. 

As Leslie intended to spend the 
winter in camp trapping, his mother 
had made arrangements with a habi- 
tant by the name of Milmow to fetch 
his team to camp for the purpose of 
snaking in a supply of logs for the 
winter's wood. He had arrived in 
the afternoon, with a wagon at the 
lake, then brought the team single 
file the four miles of mountain travel 
to camp. We spent the evening 
listening to the many tale of pioneers 
life this backwoodsman had to relate. 

The next morning was hazy, with . 
a little tingle in the atmosphere which ' 
prophesied a change and _ possibly 
snow. We all fell to with saw and 
axe felling the beautiful white birch 
and cutting the same into lengths. 
Then with a chain a horse for each 
log was hit¢hed and snaked to the 
rear of the camp, where there was by 
mid-afternoon a plentiful supply of 
wood. It was thus I learned a little 
of the lumberman’s life and ways in 
these northern woods. I learned how 
the horses were trained with the 
“haw” and ‘gee’ with the driver 
without reins behind the log. This 
was the way I was tald the logs of 
commerce were got from the moun- 
tains to the banks of the lakes or 
streams, perhaps many times befojre 
the mighty Gatineau River finally car- 
ried them to Ottawa. 

By evening a slow drizzle set in 
with now and then a flake of snow and 
at last our wishes were about to be 
realized, for sure enough the morning 
dawned with about six inches of the ~ 
finest tracking snow that could be 
desired. Henry and Leslie were off — 
to the north, Dave and I to the south- — 
east. It seemed to me that Dave led 


ne over the worst country possible. 
hen finally near the top of a ridge 
we found what Dave said was a fresh 
track. It was partly snowed under, 

but as it had snowed late in the night, 

all tracks were fresh. We came to 
where the buck ‘a buck it was from 
the size of the tracks) had laid down 
on a small knoll pretty much in the 
open timber. Dave said the buck 
would travel about half a mile and 
then lie down again, probably in a 
thick bushy place, and when we ap- 
proached such a place the best plan 
would be to proceed with the utmost 
caution possible, and not to let a 
twig snap on our clothing or break a 
dead limb, or to step on anything 
that would break and make a noise. 
He knew I was green and not over 
cautious and repeatedly reminded me 
of that fact when I made one of many 
mistakes. We came to what we 
thought was the very thicket,but upon 
investigation found the buck had lain 
down and got up and started on again. 
I was told to be more cautious and 
that the old buck frequently did this 
trick before finally settling for the 
midday rest, and that we would un- 
doubtedly jump him within a few 
rods. We then proceeded, I with 
more thoughts of caution than any- 
thing else, but all the time Dave was 
going too fast for me, he being more 
used to the ways of caution in the 
huntsman’s art. We entered a dense 
thicket of alder and poplar, Dave’s 
hand being out most of the time to 
caution me. His ways of dipping, 
bending and crawling through brush 
were astonishing to me, but I was an 
apt pupil. He paused for me to 
catch up and praised me for improve- 
ment in hunting and said we would 
undoubtedly jump the deer in a very 
short time, and to keep my rifle in 
readiness at all times for business. 
While he was talking I noticed that 
he stepped on an old tree trunk with 
some dead limbs, and never touched 
a limb or made a noise. I tried to 
imitate him but failed for a twig snap- 
ped and there was a quick “‘pit, pat” 

and a few twigs moved in the direc- 
tion of the noise about eight rods 
away and it was all over. If Dave 

had hit me with the butt of his gun 
it would not have hurt me more than 


ee 
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his look. He remained silent, 
silence seemed best. 

We were soon following another 
but smaller track, which was that of 
a buck, for we saw several places 
where it had pawed and stripped the 
young bushes with its horns. The 
tricks of this one were very similar to 
the other, only that we got to within 
fifty feet of him when he saw or wind- 
ed us. There was the same “‘pit, 
pat” double quick. Our guns went 
to our shoulders but nothing was to 
be seen or shot at and everything was 
as still as death. Dave said “D—n”’ 
and we started for camp tired and 
very leg weary. Twelve-thirty found 
us at camp eating venison roast, after 
which Dave said he saw the other fel- 
lows coming in with a deer and that 
he felt this in his bones and that it was 
too bad for us to be skunked that way. 
I was a little weary for much more 
travel but Dave said if we took the 
canoe down the lake to the landing 
and went down the tote-road we 
might find a fresh track crossing the 
road, and as a big buil moose had been 
seen down there about two weeks be- 
fore, my spirits arose again. Putting 
on oil-tans in place of rubber boots 
and an old sweater in place of my 
canvas hunting coat, at Dave’s re- 
quest we started out. 

Upon reaching the landing we pro- 
ceeded down the tote-road double 
quick for about three miles when sure 
enough there was a track and a large 
one this time. Our attention was 
called further down the road to about 
a dozen men headed for the lumber 
camp about forty miles further north. 
They had hired a man with a fine 
team of horses to take them as far as 
the lake, but this didn’t concern us 
so we proceeded on our way. Dave 
frequently examining the track said 
that the deer was about one hour 
ahead of us and we hurried along. 
He also said we would gain on the 
deer, which .we did, and after some 
little time the tracks were again exam- 
ined and presently Dave said, “We 
will work the thickets carefully, as 
the buck probably is not over twenty 
minutes ahead.” When not in thick-. 
ets Dave led me achase. This didn’t 
look like the best policy to me, but 
from past experience I knew Dave 
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knew the game. He now examined 
the track carefuily and said we were 
close onto the deer and were liable to 
see him at any turn, so we proceeded 
slowly, to the relief of my lungs. We 
were along the ridge of a small, nar- 
row draw when presently a great 
thrashing and crashing of the bush 
was heard on the opposite side, not 
over two hundred yards away. I 
stepped up by Dave’s side. He 
whispered “It sounds like moose’ 
I also had moose on my mind, remem- 
bering the one which had been seen 
twce weeks before. The noise was 
repeated and Dave cautioned me to 
be ready. Just then I removed the 
safety for I saw an object coming into 
view. The rifle flew to my shoulder, 
finger on the trigger, five cartridges 
in the magazine and one ahead of the 
hammer. I determined to: do my 
best at the proper moment, which was 
fast approaching. Just then Dave 
knocked my rifle barrel up but I had 
seen as quickly as he the team of 
horses returning from the lake. 
Dave glanced at me expecting to see 
me very much agitated, but I re- 
mained as calm as could be. Slap- 
ping me on the shoulder he said ““Ben, 
you are O.K.—some of them down 
East sports would have emptied their 
magazine at that uncertain object 
under those conditions.” 

I wish here to explain that the 
teamster had a low sled with hastily 
improvised bottcm boards, which 
stuck out behind, and the slewing of 
the sled hit the bushes on either side 
of the trail, thus making the noise 
imitating a big moose in the bush. 

As to our deer, not three rods the 
otherside of the tote-road he took to 
jumping, so the guide was right and 
we were close to the deer, and the 
shot I didn’t make was the luckiest 
shot of all. We returned to camp 
very weary, and found Henry and 
Leslie at supper, having had no better 
luck with experiences equally as 
exciting, which were related before 
retiring for the night. 

The time allotted for our stay was 
getting more limited. We were get- 
ting despera'c for it looked as if we 
were both to return to the states 
without a fine specimen for a trophy. 
We decided the next morning to each 
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go for himself and desea upon our. 
compasses and back tracks to find 
camp. So Henry went to the north, 
Dave to the west, Leslie to the east 
and I to the south. I soon struck a 
track near a small lake, but upon 
investigation, found it too old for my 
liking. Upon passing around this 
lake I soon found another bigger and 
fresher track, which led me across a 
small stream and like a booze fighter 
at every chance I took a drink, and 
the chances were many in this coun- 
try, for the granite rocks fetched 
forth the finest and most refreshing 
water I ever tasted. 

I decided to follow this track to the 
utmost of my ability and skill as T had 
resolved to return to camp with a 
fine buck to my credit. Knowing 
this one was some time ahead of me 
I hurried along the trail leading me 
up a mountain up in the hard-wood. 
He had lain down on a knoll facing 
his back tracks for a time, then went 
on for about sixty rods and lay down 
again. I decided he would lie down 
again near the top of the mountain in 
some thicket, but this he did not do, 
being an old buck. He led me down 
the mountain to an old logging trail. 
By all of the signs of the trail I was 
able to observe, I thought I must now 
be close to him. Next he led me 
down to a stream and then across up 
the next ridge and in passing through 
a clump of alders I heard a deer jump 
and whistle, but it proved to be an- 
other deer, for this old fellow led me 
up and up, and as I was walking very 
slowly, I discovered he was gaining 
on me. Up on top of the ridge an- 
other track came in, evidently a buck, 
for there in the snow was much evi- 
dence of a fight. It was now 2 P.M. 
with the deer far in advance. I reluc- 
tantly decided to head for camp, so I 
ate a snack, consulted my compass 
and finding I was O.K. as to directions 
started back. A little way down the 
mountain I discovered a fresh doe 
track, which evidently was the cause 
of the fight higher up on the moun- 
tain. Before reaching camp I dis- 
covered Henry’s tracks, where he was 
back tracking, so I was satisfied that — 
I would not be the only unsuccessful 
one to return to camp that night. 
Upon reaching camp I found Hoa 
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his pipe and upon asking 
at luck he had he replied, 
struck the largest buck’s 
ever saw, and followed it eight 


| took the trail ahead of me. It 
certainly the largest buck’s tracks 
-I ever saw.’ Dave came in soon 
after me and reported he had struck 
the largest track he had ever seen and 


4 and then ‘discovered I was on its 
tracks ahead of him. This deer 
must have been followed at least 
twenty-five miles that day. Leslie 
did not get back to camp that day, 
but stayed in an old logging camp 
over night. 

}; The next day Dave and I went out 
together, as Leslie was net in camp. 
Henry wished to rest as the tramping 
had proved rather too strenuous for a 
man of his age. To tell the truth, 
nothing but a deer track could have 
inducéd the writer to have left camp 
that day. We were fortunate in 


having a little snow nearly every ° 


night. 

As the sun again appeared over the 
eastern mountains and dropped its 
rays into old Brock-U-Pay to be 
again cast to the westward from the 
mountain, Dave and I turned for a 
moment to view this sight, and there 
down in the earth lay old Brock-U- 
Pay, a perfect jewel nestled into those 
forest clad mountains, the riffles 
casting rays that sparkled like jewels 
on fair ladies’ fingers. We turned 
and soon were on the track of a wan- 
dering buck and upon close observa- 
tion Dave discovered that the toe of 
one front foot was broken and we 
judged that some old boulder was the 
cause of this slight injury. We found 
where he had laid down only to move 
forward again at some more concealed 
and harder place to approach, and he 
chose well, but it came near to being 
his Waterloo. As we approached 
this thicket strewn with fallen timber 
and thick brush we took our time and 
went in quartering from his tracks. 
Our progress was slow, as we crawled 
panther-like and twisted our way for- 
ward. Good luck seemed with us, 
for as yet we had made no blunders, 
having avoided all obstacles, and in 
utter silence we proceeded, when 
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suddenly Dave threw out his hand in 
silence, and pointed ahead. I knew 
he saw the buck and tried in vain, - 
but could see nothing. I motioned 
for Dave to fire and stood ready. His 
rifle cracked and there was a commo- 
tion and a whirlwind of snow. I 
fired into the thickets of the whirl- 
wind. Ail remained silent, except for 
the echo of the shots vibrating back 
from the not far distant mountain 
side. Dave was much surprised that 
his shot had not proved effective. 
As for my shot, I would not have 
gambled much, for all I saw was the 
whirling snow. On investigation we 
found where my bullet had cut off a 
bunch of hair and left it scattered cn 
the snow. The path of Dave’s bullet 
could be traced in its course through 
the brush, and we decided it had thus 
been deflected from its course. From 


‘his sreat bounds we concluded no 


damage had been done. I felt very 
much fatigued from this and previous 
trips, so iG persuaded Dave to return 
to camp with me. Upon our arriving 
at camp and relating our experiences 
of the hunt we received much ridicule 
and condemnation from Henry, who 
said he would immediately whittle 
out a wooden man to shoot a deer to — 
take home. 


On the following morning Henry 
and I both felt too old and sore to 
take up the trail, so we remained at 
camp, and in the middle of the day 
took some pictures of the camp and 
the surrounding scenery. 


LeSlie and Dave were off early, and 
we promised them a reward if they 
should be successful in fetching in a 
fine buck. When they returned to 
camp they reported that they had 
found and followed the tracks of the 
buck with a broken toe, and had 
found where he had laid down and 
that on either side was a little side 
was a little blood in the snow, which 
went te prove Dave’s bullet had pas- 
sed through high upon the shoulders. 
A uttle blood on the snow in front 
proved that my bullet had cut 
through the skin at least. Tney had 
followed him a considerable distance 
and had caught sight of him a couple 
of times, but were unable to get a 
shot at him. Dave said he undoubt- 
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edly would get well, which relieved 
my feelings to a great extent. 

At cards that evening we decided 
that for tomorrow’s final hunt we 
would leave it to the cards to decide 
how we should pair off for the last 
day. Fate strongly favored Dave 
and Leslie, with Leslie well in the 
lead, so upon retiring fcr the night 
Henry and J felt that if we took a 
deer home it would be Leslie with 
Dave’s help that would save the day. 

The next morning we started out, 
Dave and Leslie headed for what we 
all considered the best deer country 
in all that section. Henry and I tcck 
the old trai that led to the head of old 
Brock-U-Pay, which is the terminal 
of the tote-road in the summer—in 
other words, as far north as a team 
can go on this trail, until the lakes 
have taken on ice of sufficient strength 
to carry the teams and loads. It is 
here the winter trail commences and 
leads far north over lakes and frozen 
streams. Henry ccmplained a good 
deal of a lame knee, while my feet 
were very sore from wearing deerskin 
moccasins, which were new in foot 
gear for me, but a most necessary 
thing for successful still-hunting. 
We had proceeded for about one-half 
mile when from off the mountain 
came the tracks of a fine deer, which 
had paused in the trail, raked the 
bark of a small fir with his antlers and 
proceeded alcng the trail in the direc- 
tion we were going. The track seem- 
ed. very fresh and_he frequently 
paused to paw the earth bare of snow 
and leaves and rip the bark from otf 
all convenient saplings. He  pro- 
ceeded thus along this trail for about 
three miles. As the trail turned to 
lead to the head of the lake the track 
led straight ahead and seemed to be 
headed for a big swamp. The track 
now was very fresh and Henry said, 
“Ben, you remember the last trick 
last night you took with the ace of 
hearts? It looks now as if the deci- 
sion of the game was not read right.” 
Having the game fresh in my mind I 
answered, “Henry, it was you who 
took next to the last trick with the 
same ace of hearts.” Henry replied, 
“T believe you are right, Ben.” So 
with the new version as to the decision 
of the cards we proceeded down the 
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slope of the ridge, all alert and full « 
hope as to the prospect of our eleventh 
hour luck, which did come with even | 
better luck than we expected, for we 
were in the vicinity of the tote-road 
and had we made a kill of a large 
buck away back in the mountains we 
could never have got it out whole, 
and our ambition was to be the first 
people to send a deer to the States 
from the Brock-U-Pay Lake Country. 
We were now nearing the swamp, as 
we could see the dark fringe of cedar 
just as the ridge became flatter and 
the valley cn either hand broader and 
we could see where the buck’s fresh 
tracks in the scft earth had filled up 
with water. Henry remarked to me, 
“Ben, I was in that swamp the other 
day and it is hopeless, as no man can 
get near a deer in there. One of us 
could go in’—QOur conversation was 
never finished, *I held up my hand 
in warning for I had seen a moving 
object headed from out the swamp 
and mcving up the mountain. As it 
came mto better view I could see it 
was a deer. After pointing it out to 
Henry he said, ‘““We wiill let it go over 
out of sight then we will move for- 
ward very quickly and probably get a 
shot on the other slcpe of the ridge.” 
On the contrary, the deer presently 
turned and came along back on the 
ridge which ran parallel to the one 
we were on. At an opportune time 
Henry stepped behind a shaggy birch, 
while I ducked for cover in an old 
treetop that lay near. On came the 
deer, as proud as Lucifer, the ground 
hardly fit for his dainty feet to touch, 
so proudty he came along. How he 
did make the snow fly, as if to defy 
the gods to dare put it back. He 
was now nearly opposite me and as 
he slowly came into an open place I 
covered his shoulder and one leaden 
messenger was on its way, as the 
rifle cracked. He gathered himself 
up as if in pain, and his head turned 
to either side. His ears went wild 
and so did his eyes, for he had not 
seen a thing to thus disturb his deli- 
berations. Henry fired and the deer 
jumped a few feet and we both fired 
and he was down for good. My first 
shot was fatal as the bullet had enter- 
ed just behind the shoulder and torn 
through his lungs and liver and then — 


Ae cat 


Ider. 
rough the neck. 


Henry’s first shot pas- 
His second 


the opposite shoulder. So there 
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lay the buck of the Brock-U-Pay, as 
I have entitled this article. 

I have written for the readers ot 
Rod and Gun the stary of my first 
deer hunt. If it receives any favor- 
able comments I may be inclined to 
write again of the Fall of 1916. 


F. V. WILLIAMS 


OING camping, hunting, fish- 
C ing or just a long hike?) Ever 
ask yourself what you would do 

if misfortune frowned on you, and 
you broke your leg, arm, finger, or 
perhaps ran a fish hook over the barb 
into your anatomy, or that camp 
axe went slithering off an extra hard 
knot and chipped a slice off your 
heretofore perfectly good scenery, or 
perhaps that fellow with the bottle 
of medicine on his hip took an over- 
dose and imagined every moving 
bush was a five point buck, and his 
long range rifle threw a slug that to 
say the least would scratch you bad- 
ly. » Well, how would you go about 
it? The writer has made a great 
many trips in the woods. and half the 
time never carried a first aid package, 
but it’s rank carelessness to say the 
least. If not for your own sake it 
may be the means of saving the life 
or limb of some other unfcrtunate. 
Carelessness or ‘I didn’t think’ is a 


the 


mighty poor excuse when it comes to 
a show-down as regards saving life 
or limb. 

The following simple suggestions 
are not technical in character and 
together with the diagrams we trust 
will be practical enough to serve 
either man or boy who may through 
necessity have to use same, and with 
no other knowledge of surgery and 
possibly a life at stake it is well to 
know this much at least. 

It is no use to mention operations 
beyond the caring for the unfortunate 
until the nearest medical man can be 
reached. That is always to be re- 
membered. Procure the services of 
a physician at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Here is a list of the wounds that 
campers, hunters and fishermen are 
most liable to: Gashes or clean cut 
wounds such as are made with axe or 
knife; laceratious or torn wounds 
caused by gun shot or splinters, etc.; 
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punctures such as fish hooks or sharp 
stakes make; bruises and concussions. 

Don’t, get excited. The very fact 
of your keeping cool will help your 
patient inasmuch as it will give him 
confidence in you. That is a neces- 
sity in all cases and helps materially 
in the patient’s getting a grip on 
himself. 

See to your patient’s comfort, or as 
near comfort as the conditions will 
allow and if wounded, partly stop the 
flow of blood by raising the injured 
limb above the heart. Of course 
you will be able to judge whether 
a vein or an artery has been*cut by 
the flow of blood. If from the vein 
the flow of blood will be dark, some- 
times almost a purplish hue. If 
from an artery it will come in spurts 
as the heart pulsates and be of a 
bright red color. To stop bleeding 
from an artery the safest method is by 
direct*compress or to be more explicit 
applying pressure directly on the 
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HOW TO APPLY THE TOURNIQUET AND COMPRE9y. 


wound itself. This will in a short 
time cause the blood to clot and stop 
the flow. In cases where the wound 
is bad where a large artery has been 
broken or cut and there is danger of 
the vietim becoming weakened by 
loss of blood a direct pressure should 
be applied to the blood vessel supply- 
ing the bleeding part and this should 
always be applied between the wound 
and the heart to be effective. You 
may make a tourniquet of anything 
handy, a belt, strap, handkerchief, 
a strip torn from your own clothing 
if nothing else is available and even 
a piece of rope may be used. The 
tourniquet is tied loosely around 
the injured limb between the wound 
and the heart, a-stout stick is thrust 
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through the loop, then a compress is’ 
applied. This latter may be a flat 
stone or stick, a wad of cloth cr any 
solid body. This should be placed 
directly over the artery. Twist 
your stick around until the bandage 
draws tightly, forcing the compress 
down and shutting off the flow of 
blood. f 
Perhaps the wound may be so 
bad,—as,a shot gun wound for in- 


stance,—that the arteries cannot be 
located. Apply the tourniquet 
without the compress. This ig a 


dangerous proceeding however un- 
less one can soon get medical aid as 
the tourniquet will scon completely 
shut off all circulation in the injured 
ree and result in complete strangula- 
ion. 

Closing the ends of the severed 
arteries with a hot iron can be and 
has been done although this is a 
strenuous proceeding. Ligation, 
closing the ends of the arteries, is 
a task for the medicine man and 
should not be attempted unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Powdered alum 
or powdered tan-bark can be used 
for small arterial wounds by forcing 
or tamping the powder into the 
wound. We have heard of cobwebs 
being used. If you have luck you 
might get away with this but cob- 
webs may be infected and are always 
dangerous. 

After you have stopped the bleed- 
ing from a wound the next thing in 


CLEANSE THE WOUND 


THOROUGHLY BEFORE 
BANDAGEINS. 


ul possible 
water used; you are never 
Do not stop 


pring the edges together as closely 
as possible and bandage firmly in 


THE BEST WAY OF 
REMOVING A DEEPLY 
EMBEDDED FISH-HOOK. 


place with a first aid antiseptic band- 
age. If you have carelessly, like 
the writer, left this at home strip 
a part of your shirt, this can be 
sterilized by scorching it slightly at 
the camp stove or fire as the case may 
be. Always use the s ft antiseptic 
compress bandage cn a wound before 
bandaging. It adds materially to 
the comfort of the sufferer. 

You may use court plaster on small 
cuts to hcld the edges together. 
Spaces must be left between for the 
purposes of ventilation. Never put 
court plaster directly on an open 
wound. It may be used to hold 
bandages in place but it is bad busi- 
ness to even cover a small cut with 
court plaster. 

{f you cannot hold the edges of 
the wound with bandages or court 
Plaster and stitches are required, 
sterilize your thread and needle by 
heating at the stove or camp fire, 
or by boiling in water. Each stitch 
must be of a separate thread and 
ends tied with a square knot and as 
few should be taken as possible on 
account of the injured one’s discom- 
fort on removing them. 


- twisting. 
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Fish hooks if imbedded in cver the 
barb should be pushed through and 
the barb either snipped off with 
pliers or filed off. Care should be 
taken in the latter case that no 
minute filings enter the wound. 
After the barb is removed, the shaft 
can be withdrawn without further 
injury. 

For a bullet wound, if the bullet 
has passed completely through either 
limb or body the bleeding should be 
checked at both entrance and exit 
and the holes plugged with soft 
antiseptic gauze. The principal 
points, the essential things to remem- 
ber in the treatment of ordinary 
wounds of the above nature are to 
check the flow of blood, cleanse 
the wound removing all foreign mat- 
ter, bandage with an eye to the com- 
fort of the victim and (possibly this 
sounds unnecessary), keep your 
bandages, hands, etc.; as clean as 
conditions will allow while treating a 
wound. Sterilize everything pos- 
sible and you have a fair chance of 
success. 

There are two kinds of fracture, 
simple and compound. A compound 
fracture is a very serious atfair as it 
means that the bone is broken and 
splintered in one or more places, 
piercing through flesh and skin and 
exposing it to the air -r the broken 
bones may even sever a vein or artery. 
An ordinary or simple fracture is 
where the bone has been broken in 
one place only and has,not pierced 
the skin. In the case of the com- 
pound fracture, follow instructions 
for severed vein or artery if there 
be any, if not cleanse the wounded 
part making the injured one as com- 
fortable as possible and get a doctor, 
as the ordinary man would surely 
make a mess of a compound fracture. 

In the ordinary case of simple 
fracture when you are too far out of 
civilization to reach the medicine man 
you may attempt it yourself. 

First have your splints and pad- 
ding to hand, pull the broken parts 
gently but firmly in opposite direc- 
tions in a straight line without 
The ends of the bones 
will slip together which you will 
easily feel. Apply your bandage and 
splints at once being careful mot to 
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displace the bones again while secur- 
ing. your splints and bandages. We 
once knew of a case on an isolated 
bit of the coast where a child had its 
arm broken, the father set the arm 
but when he did the bandaging he 


PADDING AND SPLINTS Mi 
IN PLACE ON BROKEN 
LEG. 


CONSIDERABLY LONG- 
ER THAN LIMB. 


placed the splints on the flesh. The 
splints being home-made affairs were 
not quite what they should have 
been, were very rough and gave the 
child more trouble and pain than the 
arm itself. 

It is a good plan to take your time 
with the ordinary case of a broken 
limb and even a day or two is allow- 
able under ordinary conditions for 
the setting of a simple fracture while 
you await the arrival of your M. D. 
Place the injured limb on a soft bed 
of moss, leaves, or hay, Splints may 
be used if the victim has to be moved 
any distance. A couple of good 
stout sticks or two pieces of strong 
bark, barrel staves, and even gun 
barrels have been used. First you 
arrange your padding which may 
consist of almost anything suitable 
that the camp offers, leaves, moss, 


hay or extra clothing. After the: 


padding is in place use your splints. 
These should be a few inches longer 
than the injured limb, should be 
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placed on each side of the in 
part and bound firmly in place 


strips of cloth. 
lines, ete. 
support if securely lashed in place. 
Your splints should be bound 
snugly in place but not so tightly 
that they will stop circulation. Re- 
member also that the fatal results 
from broken bones are generally 
the result of neglect after the break 
rather than from the break itself. 
Last but not least if the injured one 


Strong vines, fis 


; hing ¥ 
A pillow makes a good 


is to be transported over a rough road 


or taken by canoe or boat where 
there is rough water the best of care 


must be taken to prevent the splinter- 


ed edges of bones piercing an artery 
or vital organ. As to sprains, ab- 
solute rest to the part affected is 
necessary, if an arm, suspend in a 
sling, if a leg joint, let the victim 
while sitting down keep the injured 
member in a horizontal position on a 
chair or couch and as soon as possible 
after the accident immerse the joint 
in water as hot as the person can 
stand. Repeat this several times 
and then bandage. If hot water is 
not available use ice cold water, or 
even ice, and in unusually severe 
cases splints may be used to keep the 
parts immovable. Some will tell 
you that in case of necessity a sprain 
can be walked off. However, we 
think that depends a great deal on a 
number of circumstances. We can 
easily believe that a man with a 
slightly sprained ankle with no heavy 
pack to carry and a fairly good road 
might walk off a sprain, but this same 
man with a badly sprained ankle, a 
heavy pack, rough road and perhaps 
bad weather would not get very far 
before he would stop for a few days 
rest. 

Strong tea, wet clay or mud, wet 
tobacco leaves and witch hazel are 
soothing and cooling for sprains. If 
you have no real liniment for this, 
there are several good remedies along 
this line. A good clean oil or grease 
of most any kind will take the stiff- 
ness from a sprained joint if vigorous- 
ly rubbed in and by the way elbow 
grease is one of the most important 
features. 


Dislocations are severe sprains and — 
in addition the joint is thrown out of 


> 


‘the attention of the medical 
Those of the finger or toe can 
duced by a strong pull until the 
drops into place. If a doctor 
; not available pull the part in 
pposite directions. This requires 


TO REDUCE A DISLOCATION. REMEMBER, 
“WHEN YOU PULL, NO TWISTING 


strength and there should be no 
twisting. When the joint is heard to 
slip into place it should be bathed 
with hot applications, carefully 
bandaged and then have absolute 
rest. Give nature a chance. 

._ The old remedy for black eye is 
just plain cold water or a piece of 
raw meat. Both are good and for 
bruises of serious nature hot poultices 
of different ingredients may be used. 
Slippery elm bark or tan bark rind 
reduced to a paste by grinding are 
both good and perhaps you may 
know of.others equally good as there 
are several. 

Another familiar accident with 
campers are burns received from 
camp fires. The symptoms are plain 
enough for anyone to understand. 

They're just burns, some worse 
than others of course. They can 
be divided into about three classes 
according to their severity. Where 
the skin has merely been scorched 
enough to make it red might be 
called the first degree. The second 
wculd be where the heat has been 
strong enough to cause a blister, and 
the third when the skin is burned, 
even charred, and when the clothing 
perhaps adheres to the burned flesh 
such as one sometimes sees when 
explosions have taken place in coal 
mines, etc. Do not think of remov- 
ing forcibly any clothing that sticks 
t~ the skin, but cut it away carefully 
leaving the part immediately over 
the burnt area until it.can be softened 
and taken away easily or when nature 
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ket. “The more serious should working from the inside has partially 


healed the wound. The assistance 
of the doctor should be secured as 
soon as possible in all cases where 
the burns are so severe as to cause 
the clothing to adhere to the skin. 
As arule do not apply water to burns. 
Baking soda, chalk, flour’ or any 
cooling substance that will keep out 
the air may be utilized. We have 
often used a bit of clay for slight 
burns. The exposure to the air is 
what causes the pain. Scrapings oif 
a raw potato, or clean unsalted grease 
of almost any description are good, 
then bandage with a soft antiseptic 
bandage or any clean cloth that is 
not too coarse. A coarse harsh 
bandage is very apt to rub the injured 
skin and cause a great deal of pain 
and discomfort. 

When a blister has formed you may 
prick it at the extreme outer edge 
of the blister with a clean needle, 
then carefully press out the water 
and treat with whatever remedy 
you have at hand. 

All dead skin should be left on 
until new skin has formed. Con- 
stant pricking at a partially healed 
burn is decidedly bad. If the burn 
is itchy and uncomfortable apply a 
little sweet oil or other soothing 
application until nature has finished 
her patching up process. 

Scalds are first’ cousins to burns 
and the treatment in both cases is 
almost indentically the same. 

From the summer to the winter 
camp is not such a far cry. Each 
has its list of possibilities to be pre- 
pared for and of course frost bite and 
freezing are possibilities of the winter 
camp in northern latitudes. We’re 
none of us going to shake hands with 
these two if we can avoid it. But 
there is always the possibility. 
First: keep away from the fire. 
Possibly at first it will feel mighty 
comfortable but believe us you'll not 
feel comfortable a little later on, 
besides it is well to remember that 
thawing out frozen parts is apt to 
result in gangrene and in about 
eight cases out of ten this means 
amputation of the affected part. 
Better sit out in a shed or in a cool 
room and rub the frozen part with 
snow and ice until the natural color 
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comes back to the skin. Then when 
the circulation has been restored you 
may feel safe. Treat the parts then 
as you would a burn. 

Where the case is severe due to pro- 
longed exposure and after you have 
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restored the circulation hot drinks, 
coffee, tea, brandy, whiskey, almost 
anything that is hot may be taken. 
Then wrap your charge up well in 
warm blankets and encourage him 
to have a good rest and sleep. 

One other item. You may have 
occasion to treat a case of accidental 
poisoning. An emetic of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt or mustard in a glass of 
water will generally produce effective 
results and we know of an instance 
where a guide who had swallowed 


poison by mistake and wh 
some distance away from the camp 
got results by gagging himself by 
thrusting a finger down his throat. 

Don’t be careless. Carelessness 
has cost more lives than the German 
Government, though this may be 
hard to believe. “Safety First’ on 
that trip or as near to it as possible 
should be your ARE If 
your trip is to take you away back 
from civilization take along a first 
aid kit. You can obtain one in al- 
most any store that carries surgical 
supplies, in fact any first class drug 
store should have them. As a rule 
there are bandages, rolled and tri- 
angular, antiseptic compresses and 
pins. Anything that needs an ex- 
planation will be given in the direc- 
tions on the package. 

A couple of new, clean handerchiefs 
wrapped in a sealed package that 
can be carried in any pocket will be 
found to be of use in the event of 
small cuts, etc., as the writer has 
proved to his own satisfaction. 
These to be of practical use should 
be of large size. A small flask of 
good spirits, whiskey or brandy, as 
may be legally prescribed, to be used 
not as an eye opener but for emer- 
gency only, is also a good thing to 
have when one is going-into the 
wilderness. 

Much more could be written on 
this subject but the idea is to impress 
on the average camper the value of 
a knowledge of first aid. The same 
is like a good gun or knowing how 
to defend yourself. You may never 
need to apply the principles of first 
aid and then again you may, and 
need them badly. 
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WING to the fact that at the 
last minute my partner found 
he could not go, I was obliged 

- to leave Webb by my lonesome, for 
our proposed trip into Northern 
Saskatchewan after moose. _ Travel- 

ling by C. P. R., I reached Regina 

at/7.50., changing cars there and g)- 

ing by the C. N. R. about two hun- 
dred miles north to Warman. Here 

I changed cars again, travelling by 

the Canadian Northern main line 

for one hundred miles to North 

Battleford, which I reached at 8.05 

and stayed there all night. My train, 

which was to take me further north, 

did not leave until 3.30 p.'m. the 

next day, so I spent the forenoon 

in taking in the sights. As I noticed 

a shooting gallery I went in to de- 

termine whether I could hit a moose 

if I should be so fortunate as to get 

a crack at one. 

At 3. 30 the train left for Turtle- 
ford, fifty-five miles north. Arriving 
at this place at 6 o’clock, I spent the 
night here and the following morning. 
when I attempted to secure a livery 
rig to take me still further north in- 
to the woods, I was unable to procure 
one, they being all out taking hunt- 
ers to their different locations. I 
made up my mind I would have to 
remain in Turtleford until I could 
get a rig, but as luck would have it, 
at about 10 o’clock I saw a rig driv- 
ing in from the north, and recognized 
Mrs. Mc— and her son, whom 
had met the year before. These 
people live eighteen miles north and 
are very prosperous, having over 
three hundred acres of land and 
sixty or more head of cattle. In 
addition they have a store where 
the Indians do a lot of trading, as 
there is an Indian Reservation 
s short distance south, and one north 
of where they are located. Mr. 
Me— and party had gone north 
thirty-five miles, on a hunting trip 
before my arrival, so I concluded I 
would stay at the Mc—’s place until 


SOME HUNTING EXPERIENCES IN 
NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN 
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Monday (this being Friday) when 
Mrs. Mc— would let her team go 
and I could hire a man to drive me 
as far north as the Horse Head. 

The following morning the boy 
and I took our rifles and went out 
for a hunt around the settlement 
as there are a few moose and deer 
thereabouts and there was fine track- 
ing snow on the ground. We went 
down the road a mile or more, then 
into the woods. We had not gone 
awn we saw a deer track and A. D. 
said: 

“We'll get that chap!” 

I had my doubts, however as he 
was stepping pretty long and seemed 
to have his mind set on getting out 
of that part of the country, but to 
please the boy I followed it. One 
would follow the track and the other 
keep on about thirty rods away on 
the wind side of it. We followed 
on for about three miles and the 
deer had not even stopped to look ~ 
back, so we left it and circled towards 
home. On the way back we saw 
the tracks of two deer and one moose, 
all travelling north, trying doubtless 
to get to a more quiet place, for they 
had been hunted pretty persistently 
by the settlers. It was a little 
after dark when we got home and we 
were both very tired. I know I 
was, as this was''my first tramp in the 
woods for a year. 

The next day ‘was Sunday, and 
during the morning along came four 
teams drawing lumber wagons loaded 
with Indians, squaws and papooses. 
I will not say anything of the dogs, 
but they were there just the same. 
Stopping for dinner, they unhitched 
the horses, tied them to the wagons 
and fed them. Some of them came 
into the house, but most of them 
ate outside in the cold. There was. 
one who could speak quite good 
English, so I asked him what he 
would charge to drive me north 
and show me a moose. He asked: 

“You want to buy one?” 
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“No,” I said, “I want to shoot it 
myself.” ' 

He then asked me what I would 
give, and I told him I would give 
him twenty-five dollars to show me 
a moose and take it in to Turtleford. 
With that he said: 

“I come and get you to-morrow.” 

To help pass the time A. D. and I 
took a four-mile walk to see Turtle 
Lake. This is a fine body of water, 
thirty-five miles long by eight miles 
wide and is literally teeming with 
whitefish averaging four pounds in 
weight, though I am told many of 
them weigh as high as six pounds 
each. They catch Jack-fish there, 
too, that weigh twenty-eight pounds, 
and are what we call pike in our 
part of the country. There is a 
thirty-five foot launch on the lake 
for the use of pleasure seekers.. Not 
many go there yet as this is a pretty 
' far north resort and new as yet, how- 
ever in a short time it should be 
well patronized. It is distant only 
fourteen miles from Turtleford and 
there is a good auto road to the 
lake. 

_At 12 o’clock along came my In- 
dian. After dinner we went into 
the stere and I had the Indian say 
what we would need for a grub-stake. 
I took along as well a good supply 
of tobacco, for an Indian usually 
likes his pipe, and on such a trip as 
this I take an occasional smoke. 
Our supplies loaded, we started on 
our trip. I could not speak Indian, 
but as neither of us had much to 
say that did not seem to matter. 
We drove until dark, when the In- 
dian stopped in front of two log 
houses plastered with mud, and a 
couple of tents. 

“You stay here to-night,’ said 
the Indian, ‘‘we go in the morning.” 

This was my first experience with 
the Indians and I must say they 
treated me very nicely. After my 
man had taken care of his horses— 
which did not take him long, for he 
only pulled off the harness and halters 
and let them go—he came in and 
got my supper ready. For a table 
he used an apple box which was 
about twelve inches high and twenty 
inches long. He put a cloth over 
this and for a chair gave me a box 
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of the same kind. I felt rather em-— 
barrassed at ‘having to sit down at © 
this all alone, and told him I would 
just as soon take my plate on my ~ 
knee. Two couples lived in this 
house and there was only one room 
in it. After I had eaten, they 
spread a cloth on the floor and ar- 
ranged their supper on it; then all 
got around this on their knees with 
their feet straight back under them. 
After supper was over about a dozen 
Indians came in to spend the evening. 
They seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves, though I could not understand 
anything they said, except a few cuss” 
werds. I do know a little French, 
and they seemed to do their swearing 
in that language. 

About three o’clock three beds 
were made on the floor, all at one 
end of the room. My bed was in 
the centre. 

The following morning we were 
up early and after breakfast was 
over and the team ready, we started. 
I asked the Indian how far we were 
going, and he said we would hunt in 
township 57, range 19—thirty-five 
miles of a drive. 

We had gone about a mile when 
an Indian caught up with a team 
and wagon. I was informed that 
this man had been out north the day 
before and had shot a moose and was 
now going for it. We drove on for 
about five miles when a tall young 
Indian caught up with us. He had 
no team but he needed none, for 
he could go faster than a team. He 
was the swiftest man on feot I have 
ever seen, and I believe in a five mile 
run, would lose Tom Longboat. He 
rode in the wagon for a few miles 
then Jumped off and ran on ahead. 
About noon we came to a creek and 
there he was with a fire ready for 
us to get our dinner by. We did 
not spend much time at our lunch, 
and as soon as the horses were 
through eating started on our Journey 
again. I kept looking back to see 
if there were any more Indians com- 
ing, but could see none, though I 
did look back in time to see the 
young Indian starting off through the 
woods. He had put on his white 
hunting suit, as there is a fine levied 
on anyone who does not wear white 
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hunting big game in Saskatche- 
_ We drove on about four 
s before coming to our destin- 
m,asmall creek. These Indians 
ainly understand putting up a 
nt. In this instance they drove 
their wagons about twelve feet apart, 
then pitched the tent and tied it tr 
putting up 
the tent and little sheet iron stove, 
in which a fire was soon burning. It 
was nearly dark when this was done 
and about this time along came our 
young Indian with ‘a moose heart. 
He was only about half an hour be- 
hind us in reaching camp. How is 
that for a moose killing stunt? 
_ I believe you could put that fellow 
(in a bag and drop him in the woods 
any place where there are moose, 
and he would have one in half an hour. 
After supper and the usual smoke 
the three Indians began talking while 
I sat and listened, though I could 
not understand anything of what 
they said. After a time I went ts 
bed and tried to sleep but could not. 
The old Indian was evidently telling 
some kind of a story that took him 
two nights to tell, and from the 
motions of his hands and an occasion- 
al word, I picked up, I gathered he 
was talking of the days of the mass- 
acre. I got awfully nervous, but 
at 10 o’clock they adjourned and 
went to bed. After the light was 
out I lay and watched to see if they 
had really gone to bed. When I 
was sure they had I became calm 
and soon went to sleep. They were 
up early next morning and had the 
fire going and breakfast on the way 
before I was up. I felt rather foolish 
then to remember how nervous I 
had been the night before. After 
breakfast they asked me where I 
was going to hunt, and [ told them 
whatever place they thought best. 
My Indian advised me to work 
north-east, so I started out. I had 
not gone far when I saw the young 
fellow going in the same direction, 
but about a quarter of a mile to the 
north of me. The wind was in the 
south-east. I had not gone much 
farther when I heard the brush 
crack, and knew I had started a 
moose. In about five minutes there 
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were two shots fired, to the north.. 
I went on a short distance and five 
more shots rang out on the still 
frosty air. I went on about thirty 
rods farther and shooting began 
again, one shot this time. By this 
time I had made up my mind that 
I would hunt insome other direction. 
I was determined I would not play 
degforhimany longer. Accordingly 
I went north, crossed his track and 
tried to work up on the wind side 
of him, but I was too far behind and 
could not catch up to him. The 
Indian had not taken time to dress 
his moose in the morning, but he did 
it on his way to camp. I reached 
the camp at 3 o’clock and the old 
Indian and the young one were not 
far behind me. They harnessed a 
team and went out to bring in one 
of the moose. One of them led one 
horse and the other horse followed, 
he being accustomed to the business. 

The old Indian carried a set of 
whiffletrees and brought up the rear. 
In a short time they were back with 
a fine moose. During their absence 
I got out my kodak and took a snap 
of the tent and the two horses that 
had been left behind. It was a 
little too late for a good picture, 
however. My Indian did not arrive 
at camp until it was quite dark, and 
after consulting the other two, he 
informed me that they had killed 
six moose. We had supper then 
and the story telling began again, 
but having lived through the previ- 
ous night, I felt more at home and 
not quite so nervous. 

The next morning they did not 
get up until after sunrise. I began 
to think that they didn’t intend 
me to get a moose if they could help 
it. Evidently my Indian believed 
he would get the $25 just the same 
even though I didn’t get the moose. 
This morning I put on moccasins 
as the pinetangs I had on the previous 
day could be heard crunching the 
snow a distance of a quarter of a 
mile. I took my rifle and began 
hunting the same place as the day 
before. Mantime the three Indians 
took the four horses and the three 
dogs and proceeded to bring in the 
meat they had procured the day be- 
fore. I was not out long when I 
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saw it was all up with my getting a 
moose, for there were dogs, horses 
and Indians all through the woods. 
I did not stay out long but followed 
the Indian’s tracks a short distance 
to see how he hunted. He did not 
follow the moose track but circled 
and seemed to know just where the 
moose was bedded and he never 
stepped on a twig or pole, but always 
around or over them. I was the 
first to reach camp, but was not there 
long when the ‘‘meat train” arrived. 
It was a sight! The old Indian had 
a strong blanket made from an’ old 
tent, fastened snugly on the horse, 
which came down on each side to the 
centre of the body, having hooks on 
each side. He had meat hanging on 
these hooks, and I think there were 
four halves lying over the back of 
the horse, while he was sitting on 
the horse’s withers. The poor horse 
came up to the camp with his legs 
spread out and using every ounce 
of strength he possessed to support 
the load he was obliged to carry. 
When they had taken the packs off 
their horses it was some sight to 
see the moose meat lying on the 
ground. 

- At night they hobbled their horses 
and let them run, tying them in the 
day time, so they will not be in 
danger of being taken for moose, 
and shot. 

This was our last night in camp 
and we had a metry time, that is to 
say my Indian associates did. They 
had two suppers and talked until 
12 o’clock, and I believe the old 
fellow was still telling the same 
story. 

By 9 o’clock the next morning we 
were off. It was very cold and we 
had to walk most of the time. When 
we arrived where the young fellow 
had left us on our way in and killed 
a moose, they called a halt, built a 
fire, unloaded one wagon and went 
for the moose. Where we were 
you could drive anywhere with the 
wagon, as it had been burned over 
a few years before. They left me 
in charge vf the things, promising 
to return in an hour and a half. 
When they returned about 3 o’clock 
we had lunch, then reloaded and 
started on our way. We drove 
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until 8 o’clock, when we reached — 
the green timber and stopped there 
for the night, building a big fire, for 
it was snowing by this time. We 
were now encamped near Mc—’s 
camp and | hoped to join them if 
they would have me. I was standing 
by the fire endeavoring to keep my- 
self warm, when two white men 
with a lantern came up. They had 
seen our fire and had come over to 
find out who we were. Two of the 
Indians had gone for water and their 
absence gave me a chance to talk 
and to ask the boys if they had room 
for me. Hearing that they had 
‘lots of room,’ and now that they 
were with me I was encouraged, and 
so when the Indians returned I told 
them I was going to hunt with the 
two white men, and asked them how 
much I owed them. One of the 
Indians spoke up and said fifteen 
dollars, but I told him that accord- 
ing to the bargain I. had made I 
owed him nothing, but would let 
him have ten dollars. I then bade 
them good-night and went with the 
boys to their camp. _[ found their 
camp far different from the tent 
to which I had been used. A tent 
is all right in warm weather, but not 
warm enough for the month of De- 
cember in the Northern part of Sas- 
katchewan. Next morning when 
we were going out for the hunt we 
passed the place where the Indians 
had camped. They had not put 
up the tent but had just spread their 
blankets by the fire and lain there 
until morning.. 
When I joined the boys there were 
only two of them as Mc— and Bill 
and Bert had gone out and were 
coming back in a few days. Our 
party, therefore consisted of only 
three. Before starting out for the 
hunt the boys cautioned me not to 
get lost. I told them they need not 
worry about that as I had hunted in 
Pennsylvania, in the Adirondack 
Mountains, in Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, so I told them 
that if I should not come in at night 
they need not pay any attention. 
We all started in to hunt and 
after I had been out about an hour 
I saw a large bull moose track, which 
I followed and had not gone far 


y 


, on. 
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a4 I saw blood and knew that he 
had been wounded. Right here I 


concluded this bull was mine. I 


kept the track until about 1 o’clock 
but there was still no sign of his 
having lain down. I had one sand- 
wich in my pocket which I ate and 
then continued on the track, which 
I followed until 3 o’clock. Knowing 
it would be dark at five, however, I 
bade his majesty good-bye and struck 
out for the camp. As the moose 
had circled I took a straight course, 
knowing I would get my track further 
I travelled fast as I could, and 
where it was smooth I ran, as I had 
never stayed out in the open all night, 
and I wanted to reach camp if pos- 
sible. I found my tracks’ where 
I had been following the moose, but 
as night was settling down and I could 
not see the tracks without stooping 
over, I had to give in, though I did 
not like to. J had just covered a 
half mile of the worst walking I had 
ever seen. There had been a fire 
in this part of the country and the 
timber had fallen criss-cross every 
way. It was not there for nothing, 


- however, for it made excellent wood. 


The poles were from two to six inches 
through and from twenty to fifty 
feet long and dry asabone. I made 
a pile, took my little axe and made 
some shavings, then started a fire. 
Before long I had a flame rising in 
the air to a height of five feet. Even 
then it was none too much for my 
clothes were wet, as they had been 
covered with snow from the bushes 
past which I had brushed, and the 
heat of my body had melted the 
snow, so that I was wet through. I 
took cff my coat and vest and 
hung them up to dry, standing as 
near to the fire as I could so as to 
dry what remaining clothes I had on 
me. I was both hungry and thirsty, 
but there was nothing to satisfy 
either craving. I hoped a rabbit 
would come in sight which I could 
shoot and roast, but no such luck 
came my way. I felt some better 
however after I had eaten a large 
quantity of snow, as this served to 
quench my thirst. When the poles 
burned through in the centre I would 
throw them in again, and this I 
would do about every half hour. I 
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spent a long, lonesome night, spend- 
ing thirteen and a half hours beside 
my fire. Not a wolf howled nor 
did I hear even the hoot of an owl. 
By 7.15 it was light enough for me 
to see my track so I started out at 
a brisk walk, for my rest by the fire 
had done me good. I had not gone 
far however when I began to feel 
both tired and hungry. However 
I kept pegging along, and at 10 
o'clock I reached the camp. The 
boys were out hunting, so it was up 
to me to get my own dinner, though 
I did not feel much like it. I made 
a fire, got a pail of water, warmed 
up some moose meat and potatoes 
made coffee, which with bread and 
butter, blackberry jam and cheese 
made a substantial meal. When I 
had eaten as much as I could I 
went to bed and slept until the boys 
came in. They asked why I had 
stayed out and I told them about 
following the wounded moose, think- 
ing I would get him. They wonder- 
ed how I had kept from freezing, 
but had they seen my fire they would 
have understood. The boys were in 
good spirits, as Jake had killed a 
moose. We had supper and our 
usual smoke, told a few stories and 
then went to bed, as we intended 
getting a good early start in the 
morning. 

We were out good and early the 
following morning and found it an 
ideal hunting day, cloudy with a 
little wind blowing. This was to 
be my lucky day. I had crossed a 
muskeg and entered a bunch of 
Jack Pine where it was very thick 
and the branches were all covered 
with snow. I saw a track which I 
took to be that of a bull moose, which 
I concluded was my moose. It was 
now or never I said to myself, so I 
went very slowly, getting down on 
one knee from time to time and 
looking anxiously to see if I could 
get a glimpse of the forest monarch. 

I had not repeated this performance 
many times before I spied Mr. Moose 
as he stood with one hind quarter 
toward me. I knew one shot would 
have to do the trick, for the brush 
was teo thick to get a second. Ac- 
cordingly I fired so the ball would 
strike him near the kidneys. It 
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worked finely. He took three jumps 
one straight ahead, the second t9 the 
left and on the third he went down. 
When I got to him he was past get- 
ting up. I watched him for a minute 
then gave him one at the butt of 
the ear. Ina short time Bob was on 
hand and we dressed the moose and 
resumed our hunting at 10 c’clock. 
We had net gone more than half a 
mile when I heard the report of Bob’s 
.o0-30, and en going to him found 
that he was into a big bull moose up 
to the elbows. This ended the day’s 
hunt for us, and Jake reported no 
luck when he got in. We returned 
to camp at 3 o'clock, and I took a 
picture of Bob and Jake. We were 
sitting down to lunch when we heard 
sleigh bells, and looking out found 
that Bill and Bert had returned, Mc— 
being detained at home and being 
unable to finish the hunt with the 
boys. It was a little more lively 
than usual in the camp that night, 
as Bert is a good comedian and can 
sing, dance or tell stories with equal 
facility. 

Next morning we were out early 
again but had no luck. Bill said 
he followed a large bull moose around 
a muskeg fifteen times. When he 
was on one side the moose was on 
the other. He said the moose was 
too smart for him. We = spent the 
evening in camp in the same old way. 

Next morning was pretty ccld. Bob, 
Bill and Bert shouldered their rifles 
and started for the moose. Jake 
and I each took an axe, in addition 
to our rifles, and trimmed out <a 
trail to our moose. I had brought 
my kodak along as I wanted a picture 
of myself and the moose. We 
cleared a spot of timber large enough 
to let the sun shine in on the moose, 
and I gave Jake the kodak, but he 
came near missing me, as he stood 
too close, and unfortunately, as these 
were the first pictures taken with 
the kodak, which was a new one, 
and as the finder was not correct, 
the results achieved were not at all 
satisfactory. 

We had no thermometer so could 
not tell just how cold it was, but we 
judged by the feeling of the atmo- 
sphere about us that the mercury 
must be running pretty low. We 
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ate our lunch in the woods, but had to 
start a fire to keep from freezing our 
fingers. We were the first two to 
reach the camp and had hot water 
on the stove ready to make the coffee 
when the other boys got in. It was 
nearly dark when they arrived and 
they had no luck to report. I could 
see they were about getting tired of 
the hunt as the weather was so cold, 
and I was anxious to go, but of course 
it was not my place to say anything. 
They planned to hunt one more day, 
however, but decided that if it con- 
tinued cold we would start for our 
homes with what moose we had. 
Next morning it proved to be no 
warmer. Bill and Bert went east, 
while Bob, Jake and I went south 
down the road about five miles, then 
east a mile and then north. I do 
not know what the other boys did, 
but I know I travelled about as_ fast 
as I could in order to keep warm. 
We all reached camp about the same 
time, still with no luck to report. We 
had no trouble in keeping warm in 
camp as we had a good pile of Jack 
pine wood cut, and when the stove 
was filled up with this it was not long 
before we were driven back into a 
cooler corner. 

The next morning was cooler than 
ever but this morning we had another 
job on our hands, which was to pack 
our dishes, stove, blankets and other 
utensils, load them and start on our 
journey towards home. When we 
reached the road Jake and I had 
cut to the moose, we followed it. We 
had to go only half a mile, so got 
the three moose loaded and were 
back to the main road inside of three 
hours. We reached MHorsehead 
creek and stopped and fed the horses, 
also making a fire at this point,. 
Each of us found a crotched stick 
and we broiled a piece of moose 
steak and toasted a slice of bread, 
each one for himself, which, with the 
addition of good hot coffee and the 


appetite which the cold air had 
given wus furnished an appetizing 
meal. Once our appetites were 


satisfied we did not linger long, as 
we had to make thirty-five miles 
that day in order to reach Bill’s 
place. We took turns in driving 
as it was very cold, one driving while ~ 


other four would walk. + This 
nt very well for a time then we 
nd out the horses went just as 
11 without a driver as with one, so 
tied the lines together and all 
alked. We reached Bill’s at 8.15, 
and while some of the boys took 
‘care of the team the.rest got in wood 
and water and started a fire, for 
as Bill was a bachelor there was no 
one at home. It was soon nice 
-and warm. Bob had the ends of 
his fingers frost bitten a little and I 
had to give my cheeks and nose an 
application of snow to draw the 
frost out. Apart from our being 
very tired we were all right after 
tramping behind a sleigh for thirty- 
five miles. I made ‘arrangements 
with Bill to take my moose and my- 
self to Turtleford. It was. still 
very cold and in addition to my 
heavy overcoat Bert gave me a fur 
coat to wear. We had a foot warmer 
in the sleigh and good robes. 
bade the boys good bye and started 
on a twenty-two mile drive to Turtle- 
ford. It was not so cold as the day 
before but there was a wind blowing 
and it made it seem colder. We 
reached the depot at Turtleford at 
5 o’clock. The steel rails looked 
goodtome. IJ had my moose tagged 
and after we had put the team in 
the barn we went to the hotel and 
registered for the night. I asked 
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the clerk what time the train would 


leave in the morning and was told © 


there would be no train till Monday 


morning—it being Saturday at the- 


time. I asked how the temprature 
had been lately, and was told that 
on Friday, the day we had left camp, 
it had been 48 below zero. On 
Saturday it was 33 below at Turtle- 
ford. — It was safe to say it wouldn’t 
be any warmer fifty-seven miles 
further north. 

My train left at 6 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning and arrived in Battle- 
ford at 9.15 a.m. We had dinner 
there and left at 3 p. m., reaching 
Resina’ ‘aty 1308) 

The following day the C. P. R. 
train was three hours late, so I was 
obliged to wait in Regina until 1 
p.m. I reached Webb at 9 o’clock, 
and when I alighted on the platform 
some one called out: 


“Hello Dave, where’s the moose?”’ 


I told him to look ahead, and sure 
enough there were five men tugging 
away at the moose and trying to get 
him on the truck. I had left Webb 
on the 20th of November and reached 
home on the 11th of December. The 
boys have asked me to let them 
know the next year when I[ will 
arrive in Turtleford for another hunt, 
and I am surely looking forward to 
that time. 


TWO OF THE TAMEST IN THE PRESERVE ON MAIN DUCK ISLAND 
LAKE ONTARIO 
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HOW WE BUTTED IN 


J. CLARKE MORRISON 


ORTHWARD on the trusty 
N “Kick-Thru,’” captain Sam at 
the wheel, we ploughed our 


watery way. The chief, after wiping 
his hands carefully on the silky coat 
of his faithful grouse hunter, “Bird” 
to get some of the cup grease off, at 
once announced, in a loud voice: 

“Tm so hungry.” 

As that was his chronic state, no 
one paid any attention. But we all 
smoked up harder than ever, soas to 
keep him coughing and make him 
forget it. 

Guns of every calibre lay about, 


every owner swearing that his particu- 


lar gas pipe was a killer from away 
back. Reid in particular, told of his 
trusty U.S. .30 and how he had to 
walk back 200 yards as soon as he 
sighted game, to keep from blowing 
them over into Alberta or Washington 
where, perhaps, said game might be 
out of season. He told of once 
seeing a huge bear on September 3rd 
at sunrise on a mountain, at which 
he fired, hitting it at sunset on 
September 5th—and a poor shell at 
that. Every time he went out on 
the Coast Range with that gun, the 
game at once left—‘‘Safety. First’— 
for the highest peaks in the Rockies. 
Captain Sam, though, had the 
gun of the party. It seems that his 
mighty gatling was only used by 
special permit of the Government, 
one gun to each province,for it not 
only killed the goat or grizzly but 
afterwards tore up so much scenery 
that the country looked as though 
a glacial period had just ended. 
Ackerman also told some wonder- 
ful tales but being an insurance 
agent, nobody believed him anyway. 
Doc had just settled down when 
the foaming silver-tip rushed madly 
to within twenty yards of him and 
Sam maliciously rammed the Kick- 


Thru’s nose into the only floating: 


spruce tree he could see, throwing us 
all in a heap on the floor—and that 
bear is there yet. Jealousy! O what 
a sin is jealousy. After some bush- 
whacking, we got that aeroplane 
supply out from under the sturdy 


boat’s bilge or tummy, or whatever 
you call that part of a boat that sits 
on water. Then that safe and sane 
Democrat calmly turned her nose 
southward, having no doubt forgotten 
his manicure set or fish bait. But we 
were there with a compass, an iron 
wrench and three pairs of spiked 
boots. With these and gentle words 
with a burr on them we persuaded 
him that northward the sons _ of 
Empire would wend their way, no 
matter if it were 2 a.m., and the lake 
looked like an African’s face at 
midnight in a coal bin. The gallant 
boat made her way like a porcupine 
through thick brush among floating 
stumps, logs and lost Jap shingle 
bolts, until we arrived at Cape De 
Ackerman at 3.30 a.m. High above 
the house-boat the black eery crags 
raised their frowning heights like 
giant Nubian guards over this hunt- 
ing ground of the pagan gods. We 
ate Tunch and then in this witching 
hour of night, once more went forth 
to do deeds of blood. Just as misty 
dawn came stealing with fairy foot- 
steps over land and sea, touching 
the mountain peaks with the soft, 
rosy blush of morn, we got off at 
““H—(word censored) Roaring Creek.” 
Whoever wasted so many thousand 
tons of perfectly good ten ton granite 
boulders building that creek should 
hold no city paving job, for the 
careless way those chicken coop size 
rocks were thrown about on that 
creek bed was scandalous. The 


mountain sides were not steep. They 


only leaned outwards, that was all. 
As the brave pilot remarked: “If a 
man had feet like a fly he could 
easily walk up them, head down.”’ 
No one had breath enough to shoo 
him away so he got by with that. 
At a fork in H— R. Creek, we separ- 
ated to see what kind fate had laid 
in the lap of the gods forus. Unluck- 
ily the deer and goat club had sent 
a wireless ahead that Doc and his 
automatic ‘“‘Peerless’ had been seen 
and by the sulpbite flavor of the 
wind blowing up the creek death was 
in the air. Reid and Sam told 


‘kie and me that they were walking 
along talking about the Y.M.C.A. 
work when Sam whispered: “TI smell 
a bear,’ Reid replied: 

__ “No, captain, that’s the dog meat 
- in my pack sack.” 

- But Sam snorted: ‘What / smeil 
1s fresh. Not three weeks old.” 


Just then an alder grove near by 
was split in two by a black streak 
that simply pushed the landscape 
behind it in an effort to clothe itself 
with the pine brush on the mountain 
top. That’s the bare truth they 
both swear, and then some. Reid 
pulled down his ‘‘Sure-death’’ on 
the cloud of leaves and dust where 
the bear was but then he thought: 
“Perhaps he has a family; I have 
cubs of my own.” So he carefully 
spattered rock fragments over the 
bear’s trail so Sam could not see 
where to shoot. Reid has a kind 
heart—on the 4th of July. From 
where we stood we could see down a 
valley to follow which would have 
landed us thirty miles from home. 
At our feet was a perfect picture of 
peace, a jewelled lake, high ragged 
peaks, snow crowned all about it, a 
fringe of alders on its shores, the 
only sound a weird, wailing cry from 
some loon of a bird. No doubt this 
was a fisherman’s paradise, as no 
angler had ever tempted its finny 
tribes to their peril. After lunch 
we started back. Wet? No, only 
fifty-fifty. Our matches though were 
dry. As we crow-hopped along with 
one foot half way to our necks, the 
other holding hard on a 30 degree 
slope (Ackie was ahead, with Reid 
and Sam higher up and behind us), 
Ackie got to thinking out loud about 
a new gold bond policy he was putting 
out. A bear hearing him, was so 
delighted on hearing the terms of 
this wonderful policy that he jumped 
up on a log to see who this kind 
angel was, that so kindly knocked 
at his door. Not being an angel to 
any great extent, Doc knocked him 
off the log and yelled like some meat- 
eating Congo dweller: 

“lve got him.” 

Just then a buck jumped up fifty 
feet from the bear shooter, but he 
with gun pointed at the hole the bear 
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fell into, did not dare drop the muzzle 
of his rifle, so he howled: x 

“Kill him Ackie.” 

But Ackie answered piously, “‘to 
with the deer, get the bear.” 
With tears in his voice, Doc wailed: 

“Get him. Tl pack him down.” 

But that human icicle, thinking 
of the four miles to the Kick-Jhru, 
camouflaged and missed, so he said. 
May the Kaiser forgive him. An- 
other deer ran over towards Reid 
and Sam followed by wild yells of 
“Here comes a deer, watch that 
bear.’”? The wounded bear, thinking 
he was in among a bunch of cultured 
Prussians, crawled slowly up _ the 
hill, followed by the waspish hiss of 
.350 Automatic bullets. Reid was 
wildly weaving his way through a 
barbed wire entanglement of young 
pine and howled advice to Sam to 
‘set a move on.’ Samuel, tearing 
up the mountain side, sarcastically 
replied in mild tones: 

““Can a man move any faster than. 
it’s possible?’ 

The startled deer caught like a 
German flyer in a British squadron, 
tore down the mountain side with 
Sam’s eight cent shells bidding him a 
whistling farewell. The bear, hear- 
ing the Savage’s roar in front, turned 
sadly up the hill before either hunter 
could see him. After a little delay 
and hard climbing, we scattered over 
the hill-side, but alas, the slopes 
were bare of our much longed for 
game. During the hunt, Reid ran 
across seven goats and Sam, a big 
doe, but shot them not. As night 
was near, the boat far and weary, 
soaked feet said ““Nay, nay Sylvester’’ 
so Ackie and Doc plunged down the 
track of an earth slide and half way 
to the creek found a huge cypress 
that had plunged down from the 
heights and was broken, splintered 
and dry. “Here shall we camp,” 
said Ackie, and we nodded and tied 
our knapsacks to a tree. The other 
two after bombarding a flying buck 
as he fled into darkness, joined us. 
Hurriedly gathering what wood and 
brush we could, we got a fire going: 
and a small brush shelter built. 
Here, hung up between lake and sky, 
we spent the night. Time became. 
petrified and refused to move. The 
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brush shelter was leaky. It rained 
and the drops were never weary. 


The only thing that did move was. 


the brave captain. He gave his 
opinions in such warm. language 
that it caused a vacuum, the cold 
air rushed up the valley, rocking the 
dead trees about us and causing 
Reid to say he wondered how many 
square feet a five ton tree would 
spread a 160 pound man over. 
can't tell you what Ackie said to 
him. 


Luck came sifting along, however, 
and the log took fire. Then we had 
a six foot cypress, thirty feet long, 
on fire, a roaring Gehenna. Under 
the shelter we'd go, sleep thirty 
minutes, get chilled to a human berg, 
then go out by our life-saving Hades 
to warm up—and get soaked. Poor 
Ackie, curled up like a woodchuck 
had a moist hole, just above him 
that bespattered his Grecian profile 
exactly every clock tick. Up he 
jumped, describing the verdant couch 
the surrounding scenery, the langor- 
ous night, in language that had John 
McGraw looking like an amateur, 
but to our existing mood it was most 
restful and satisfying. One of the 
Eetutated quartette unkindly remark- 
ed: 

*“Ackie’s afraid he’ll die of water 
on the brain.” 

But his answer was: 

*There’s no room for water in my 
brain, too much Scotch there already 
but Pm sore afraid for some of you 
fellows.” We told him to)'go—— jout 
to the fire and dry up,” which he did, 
curled himself up in front of the 
blaze and put a red cloth over his 
sweet face to keep the smoke out 
and to act as a danger signal. He 
looked so happy and innocent, Sam 
couldn’t stand it but cruelly tiptoed 
out with his spiked boots over Ackie’s 
legs, puncturing him by actual count 
with one hundred and thirty-eight 
holes, letting in the rain, but as Reid 
remarked: ‘“That’s the only water 
Ackie has let into his system since 
I’ve known him five years.” 

After about sixty waiting hours, 
morping came, two days late, and 
with it our ‘appetites and hopes 
arose. Doc made a hot pot of a 
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the country guests to “set in.’ 
Ackie was so water-logged he got a 
taste and then said: va 


“You call yourself a coffee maker. 
If we drank much of this theyd 
have to call in the coffin maker.” 


There was no answer to this, only 
Doc forgot and put salt into the 
next cup he poured for that. sin-sick 
soul. He bade good-bye to camp 


Delight—only Sam called it some- 
thing else, the name being censored. 
The cussing twins went to the moun- 
tain top, while Ackie and I went 
safely along-the slopes high above 
H— Roaring Creek. I think though 
all the goats and deer were Baptists 
and deciding we were not good 
company had departed to less cussed 
fields. After about an hour’s hiking we 
saw several sportive goats on a cliff 
doing some skiing stunts, using their 
tails for steering poles. Just as 
often as they slowed down, we threw 
some nine cent nickel lead in their 
direction, just to show we were 
sociable fellows and desired a better 
acquaintance with them. But they 
gave us only a rocky look and icy 
stare and went away so fast there 
were several holes in the air for some 
time afterwards. Just then we heard 
a sound like a French 75 C.M., that 
echoed over the mountains, then 
another and then some. Peace dwelt 
within our hearts. We went skip- 
ping over boulders and trifling six 
foot fallen logs down to the Kick- 
Thru, for we knew with guns like 
they had and no sleep, no walking 
cliff dweller ever got past that hurri- 
cane of lead. Peace and goat liver 
dwelt within us later, also, for down 
the creek came Reid with a_ fat 
buck, Sam with a billy goat, each one 
roaring for hot tea, grub and a cigar- 
ette. Thus we knew that though we 
had ‘‘butted in’? where Cheechacos 
fear to tread, we had gained fame, 
rheumatism, goat, fleas, etc., not to 
mention at all the missing cuticle 
and stone bruises. Home we hied, 
tired but happy, with Nature’s great 
magic spell still holding us a cap- 
tives, but willing ones. 
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FORTY MINUTES FROM DOWNTOWN 
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wanted at the 


a ILL, you’re 

B telephone!” 
“Yes. Hello, who is this?. 

James? Yes, oh yes! Can I be 
ready at 6.30? You bet I can.” 

And 6.30 found Bill over at the 
curb in front of James’ place with the 
distance killer standing at the curb 
snorting with impatience as the other 
fellows failed to show up. 

“Well, we should worry. If they’re 
not coming we'll be able to find the 
way.” 

Ten minutes later the “Henry”’ 
was beating a much more elaborate 
gas wagon up the only long hill on 
that part of the street. 

Forty minutes was the time James 
said it would take to run out there, 
but every minute was_ interesting. 
In fifteen minutes there wasn’t 
much town left to mar the landscape. 
In twenty there was real country; 
fields of grain; here and there a wood 
lot that came down to the road; 
and back from the wood an occasional 
farmhouse gave the real touch of 
“room te grow’’’ effect that we all 
know we have to keep in contact with 
unless we are to become ‘narrow.’ 
Yes sir, you just can’t keep away 
from the country and really live. 

James interrupting, calls Bill’s at- 
tention to the foot of the hill, left 
hand side. 

“Last time I was out here a big 
woodchuck tried to make home— 


W. 


he’s got a hole there on the left hand 
side. I got between him and the 
hole all right but he just simply 
rushed past and almost under the 
machine and made it. 

“A little farther along here on the 
right is a good place for black squir- 
rels,’—but nary a black showed 
himself that evening, although Bill 
looked for one on every rail of the 
fence. 

Arrived at the little pond the pair 
took possession of one of the ‘tight’ 
little flat bottomed skiffs. Say, is 
there anything that gets your goat 
at times any more than a leaky boat? 
Memories of one craft that leaked so 
much that we used to keep the fish 
alive swimmin’ ’round her through- 
out the day, will always be with us. 
Bill was to paddle and take pictures 
and James was to fish, and let us 
remark that James is some fisherman. 
Oh, there are others, of course. It’s 
mighty hard to be entirely exclusive 
in any line these days, but wnat we 
started out to say was that when 
you get a better all round bait 
caster than James you'll have a 
wonder, that’s all. 

Toresume: James put that chunk 
of painted wood into corners where 
any one would know there was a big 
one. He raked the lily pads with 
‘along the line’ shots. that surely 
should have brought a strike, but 


there was ‘‘nothing doing.” 
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AS THSY came 


It was that way on this occasion, 
places where James was sure there 
were fish there were a-b-s-o-l-u-t-e-l-y 
no fish, and then right off the end of a 
weed bed there was a swish and a 
splash and the game was on. James 
had hooked a fair sized bass. A 
half hour later a rock bass, hardly 
the size of the bait, struck and hooked 
himself in such a way that he seemed 
to be three times his actual size 
while coming in, Judging by_ the 
way he bent the rod he was the Sam- 
son of all the rock bass and he also 
understood enough about resistance 
to come broadside on, at least that’s 
the way he was hooked. 

Around the lake once more—not a 
strike. The sun just tipping the 
hills in the West turned the whole 
side of the lake to a molten gold. 
Not a ripple on the water and James, 
whose arms must be aching by now 
remarks that he ‘don’t think he ever 
seen a fish strike in this pond when 
there was no breeze.” 

Another boat passes close by. 
Two men and a woman are in it. 


~— EP 


They have been fishing for some — 
hours and the woman holds up their — 
string of fish for a photograph to be 
taken of it. They've had a good 
time and have caught a fair bunch ~ 
of fish. 

The sun has gone now and most 
of the daylight. One more cast 
right over there by that bunch of 
lilies. The white bait hits the water. 
It’s almost dark, but there’s still 
light enough to see the swirl in the 
water, and it’s easy to see James’ 
rod buckle as the fish rushes away. 
Five minutes later another goodly 
sized bass is in the boat. 5 

Over at the landing you can see 
nothing, but you can hear voices. 
Up on top of the bank an auto hea 
light shines. James, enthused by his” 
latest success, tries another shot a 
the next weed bed, not being able to” 
see just where to cast. The result 
is a haul of weeds, and then the 
kiddies on the shore, who belong to 
one of the auto parties, begin t 
yell: 

“How many did you get?” 


r 


‘As the boat touches the shore, 
they clamber aboard, inspect the 
fish, and give their frank criticism 
about your ability as a fisherman. 
The day is finished. The ride back 
to town, with the big full moon 
turning the whole countryside intc 
near daylight, is all too shert, but 
for ‘forty minutes from down town” 
we'll say it’s nearly all that could 
be desired. > 


FUR MARKET REACHES NEW HIGH 
PRICE LEVEL. 


Furs have long been considered to be 
necessities rather than luxuries in Canada. 
The long, cold winters encouraged their use 
and the supplies, until recent years, were 
readily available. The general level of 
prosperity in Canada has been fairly high 
and Canadians have been able to buy furs 
on any market. In the face of rapidly rising 
markets, the present abnormal, war-time 
prosperity has enabled a large pereenlage of 
the population to maintain, or even raise, 
their standards regarding necessities. 


But the line between luxuries and necessities 
is frequently not very clearly defined and the 
fluctuations of the market often determine 
whether a given commodity is really a neces- 
sity, or merely a luxury. During the past 
two decades, the prices of furs have risen 
steadily. Substitutes were found for many 
costly furs, which, if available at all, were 
purchased only by people to whom the price 
was merely a secondary consideration. Since 
the war commenced, however, the prices of 
all furs, including the substitutes, have risen 
greatly and trade opinion indicates that the 
prices will continue to increase. Factors in a 
further rise in prices, it is contended, will be 
the import embargo placed on furs from many 
countries and the further depletion of the 
ranks of American and Canadian trappers 
by the war’s demands for man power. 

At the recent quarterly sale of raw furs in 
New York—at present, the most important 
fur market in America—more than $4,000,000 
worth were disposed of. This was the largest 
amount ever recorded at a sale in New York. 
Fashion kept a few furs down to former 
prices, but many others went up by leaps 
-and bounds. Thus, northern wolf pelts 
advanced 140 per cent for the season, while 

south western wolf pelts showeda total rise 
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far 


| PIKE TEETH STICKING IN THIS 
MB AIT, LEFT BY ESCAPED FISH. 


of 90 per cent. These instances, were in 
large measure, due to their being substituted 
for foxes, the catch of which was short. 
Muskrat showed a rise of 120 per cent and 
beaver 105 per cent for the season. With the 
exception of northern raccoon, which only 
advanced 15 per cent, the prices advanced 
from 30 to 140 per cent for the season. 


These increases are for raw furs only. 
When the increased cost of dressing, dyeing, 
etc., is added, the consumer will have to pay 
handsomely for the finished product and many 
may be led to conclude that, after all, furs 
are only luxuries anyway. 


TROUT FISHING IN MANY WATERS | 


A Dissertation, by America’s Foremost Angling Author on The Favorite 
Haunts of ihe Angler, His Methods and His Equipment, 
with Other Interesting Notes. 
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LOUIS RHEAD 


States and Canada, in whose waters 

trout are taken, there is a wonderful 
similiarity both in their manner of taking 
flies. and bait, as well as the mode of resis- 
tence. The same is also true eoncerning the 
angler’s ways in fishing, Those big trout I 
have captured in Lake Edward, in Northern 
Quebec, are exactly similar in habits to the 
beauties living in California waters that are 
kept cool by the melting snows of Mount 
Whitney. While we do fish the salt and fresh 
-waters of Florida in winter, as also in Montana 
rivers, the biggest and best fishing there (and 
indeed all over the northern continent) is from 
April to November. Wherever we go at this 
season, the kind of lure we'must offer depends 
entirely upon what trout are feeding. That 
certainly is not a choice, but absolute neces- 
sity. In some Adirondack lakes, trout will 
not touch a fly, but if you deftly move a small 
minnow, or better still, an artificial minnow 
with a shining silver belly, in deep water, you 
will have some real sport and no mistake. 
At times worms are used with good results, 
and so are flies, wet or dry method as is best 
fitting the time of the year and the occasion, 
but you must carefully study first on what the 
trout are feeding. The late Nelson Cheney, 
the well-known angling writer and celebrity 
once wrote that, “fishes are certainly creatures 


Aw over the vast territory of the United 


of habits just as well as men, and if Nature ~ 
supplies them only with food which is found — 
on the bottom, they will look to the bottom ~ 
for it; and not look to the surface, where the ~ 
angler thoughtfully casts his flies.’ Thi 
constant looking down for their food in deep — 
water no doubt accounts for the general 
refusal of trout to rise to surface flies. The — 
open season for trout fishing in the Province ~ 
of Quebec commences on May first, though it 
frequently happens that the ice does not leave ~ 
the surface of the northern lakes until several — 
days, perhaps weeks, after, from the fifth to — 
the fifteenth of the month. For that reason ~ 
fishing (that is fly-fishing) is rather short, as — 
about early July trout sink to deep water, 
only to be captured by trolling on live bait. 
The Nipigon River and the lakes by which it 

is fed, contain large quantities of whitefish, 
and the average summer temperature is so 
cold that they have no reason to keep down ~ 
in low water, and they consequently rise 
freely to natural, as well as the angler’s flies. 
In the Rangeley and other famous lakes and ~ 
rivers of Maine fly-fishing is best very darly 
and very late in the season. Most of those 
that are killed later, on a fly, are trolled for 
behind the boat, some distance under water, 
with a coarse bunch of hair known as th 
moose-tail fly. The best authority, of wides 


experience in the Canadian Dominion, F. 7 


ft 
Pie bers, says: “Neither the large 
sa of artificial flies nor yet the fineness 


ommended by most all angling authorities, 
or use in the small stream fishing of the 
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hereafter described, suffice for both localities. 
Big cities, like Chicago, furnish a large con- 
tingent of anglers that confine their fishing to 
the Middle West up to certain parts of Can- 
ada. Boston and other New England cities 


, SELECTION OF FLIES THAT LOUIS RHEAD TIES, THERE BEING SOME OF HIS “NATURE 
FLIES”, TO BE USED IN THE MONTHS OF APRIL AND-MAY 
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Hastern States, is necessary to the taking of 
he untutored, uncivilized fontinalis of the 
1eavy (sometimes colored) waters of northern 
Canada. Flies tied on Number 3 and Num- 


yer 5 hooks are usually not too large. The: 


Standard flies are the Professor, Queen of the 
Waters, Grizzly King, Gray and Green 
Drakes, Montreal, Silver Doctor, Coachman, 
and Hackles, an entirely different selection 
required in other localities.”” 

In the temperate zone we come to the 
waters east of the Alleghanies, that flow into 
the Atlantic, comprising the mountainous 
sections of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New York, up to Lake Ontario, all of 
which afford grand sport in trout fishing from 
the month of April to the end of June. Ofa 
similar kind of fishing is that of the Middle 
West, which includes Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,:and a few other States. Though 
a little later in season, that is, from early in 
May to July 15th, both tackle and method, 


fish over in Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Brunswick and Vermont. Greater New York 
finds a’wide and fruitful field near home in the 
mountains of Sullivan, Orange and Delaware 
counties, New York; Pike and Wayne coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore fish mostly in the mountains 
of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


It would be madness for even the very 
foolish to deny that game fish seek localities 


where food is most abundant; also to deny” 


that fish will, and do, prefer lures and baits 
different from the regular food they are wont 
to eat. My contention is, give a fish the food 
he likes, or, if that is not possible, offer an 
imitation of that food, as near as can be made 
with the materials at command. This I have 
endeavored to do to..my own satisfaction in 
the lures I have made. An artist is parti- 
cularly favored in that he can (with more or 
less success), copy nature, and after patient 
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RED R GOLD SHINY DEVIL, 
IMITATION oF YOUNG PERCH 


(Drawing by Louis Rhead.) 
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SOME OF LOUIS RHEAD’S ARTIFICIAL BAITS, SAID TO BE VERY SUCCESSFUL; ALSO HIS 
G BFOR THE CAPTURE OF BROOK AND RAINBOW TROUT, IN DEEP LAKES AND 
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effort produce what less favored persons 
would scarce attempt. 

All rivers or bodies of water contain certain 
kinds of fish food that preponderate over 
others. Thus it is some lakes of deep water 
and few weeds have abundance of minnows 
and few frogs. Shallow lakes with plenty of 
weeds, grass, lilies and scum, breed frogs, 
dragonflies, grasshoppers and much other 
surface food. Rivers that have muddy and 
sandy bottoms breed entirely different in- 
sects to those rivers with rocky or pebbly 
bottoms, and whatever the water conditions 
are, the food varies considerably according to 
season. Just as the summer’s heat gets 
powerful aquatic insects become smaller and 
scarcer. Then Nature supplies certain fish 
food of a larger kind. After June the water 
is thick with the larvae of various big stone- 
flies and dragon-flies; the land in close 
proximity to the water is fairly alive with 
grasshoppers (winged and wingless) and the 
river and lakeside trees are loaded with 
different species of caterpillars. It is quite 
true that from early spring to late fall, min- 
nows certainly do form the major part of 
fish diet. But minnows are sharp enough to 
haunt the shallows where the big fish fear to 
go. It is during the night time in summer 
that large fish prowl around the sides of the 
lakes to get them. Some of the minnows I 
have produced are harder to make than other 
feather minnows I have constructed, the back 
being of cork and the belly of wood, so made 
that it floats upright and requires less move- 
ment in the playing—in fact, fish have taken 
them while perfectly still in repose. In this 
minnow, after a great deal of experimentation 
I discarded the plume (which forms a pro- 
minent feature of the feather minnow) and 
used a pair of quivering feathers, placed at 
the forward side of the body, as pectoral fins. 
I find it most effective when cast down stream, 
then to be gradually reeled back from the 
side of the river, covering as much water as 
possible. 

A live grasshopper that floats down stream 
in the daytime has little chanee to go far 
before it is seized by the first large fish in 
sight. If you hook one, float it alive, nay, if 
you do so a dozen times you will see how 
cleverly the fish nip them off without touching 
the hook. I early realized this and so con- 
structed my grasshopper lures with a hook 
attachment, thus preventing the trout from 
nipping away the lure without getting 
captured. 

Generally speaking, the brook trout, rain- 
bow and brown trout are most abundant, 
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natural and artificial, and worms, the latter, 


(if rightly used) is a deadly bait. Fly fishing 


is best in rivers from one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty feet wide, an average depth of two 
feet. Dry fly fishing is only practiced on 
comparatively smooth water when you see 
the insects floating at the surface. The 
methou requires that you cast up-stream, with 
but a single fly attached to a tapered gut, also 
a tapered line. The same line and leader 
serves for wet methods as well as for dry 
methods. Three flies are best used for wet 
fishing, choosing the smallest in size for the 
end fly, the next, larger, and the third, or 
top fly, being the largest, chosen so because 
it materially assists a feathery cast. 

The gut leader should be about as long as 
from ‘the tip of the rod to the middle of the 
hand-butt. Rods vary in size and weight. 
They should be chosen to fit the angler, with 
a range from short fat men to long, lanky men, 
both cannot use the same rod. Ten-foot long 
rods, six ounces in weight are, in my estima- 
tion, best fitted for the long-arm men. Eight- 
foot-six long, four ounces in weight are best 
fitted for a small man with short arms. The 
above is a good rule to follow, proven through 
experience in those matters, 

The average trout in wild water is no 
epicure, but feeds full and plenty on insect 
and fish food just the same all over the 
continent. Different localities produce a 
slight variance through atmosphere, tem- 
perature causes, and of course the angler 
must use judgment, or rather, common horse 
sense, to distinguish the difference in trout 
food, in brooks, rivers and lakes, either at the 
surface or on the bottom of all these con- 
ditions. Therefore no list of flies is possible 
to guide the angler. The best advice I can 
suggest to the readers of Rod and Gun is that 
taking into consideration the season you fish, 
the kind of water will best determine what 
food the trout are taking. In the temperate 
zone, Kast, Middle West, or Far West, in- 
sects begin to rise early in April; they are 
small, dark and sombre in tone. They are 
mostly gnats, shadflies, cow-dung and red bug, 
all wet flies or duns. The drakes, of which 
the brown drake is the very first to appear, 
do not develop quite so early unless the 
weather is very mild. For that reason dry- 
fly fishing should be delayed till the water 
is run lower, and weather conditions are 
the best: till the weather is warm. Worm. 
fishing in brooks where trout run small should 


2 ivaties i 
fortunately the methods required to capture rit 
all these are equally effective. The lures used — 
are wet and dry artificial flies, minnows, 


be followed up thus: Select a supply of small, 
_ pink worms, place them in forest mold moss. 
In two days they will be divested of earthy 
matter and will then be found to be very 
tough and lively, a condition, by the way 
which is very desirable in a worm that is to 
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casting worms, allow them to run ahead thirty 
feet to go just anywhere the flow of the water 
will take them. Use no lead, and the gut- 
leader should be at least six feet long, with a 
Number 8 or Number 10, eyed hook, attached 
to the leader by a neatly-tied knot. The 


“CAMP COMFORTS”, SHOWING LOUIS RHEAD AT HIS HOME CAMP NEXT DOOR 
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be used for trout fishing, or any sort of fishing 
for that matter. Depend upon it, dead 
worms will not go down like the wriggler. 
It is the lively, active worm that does its 
work well, without the shadow of a doubt. 
Until they are baited, worms should be kept 
at the same temperature in which they live 
in the cool soil. By attending to this more 
general good all-around results will be had. 
’ Hook these worms gingerly, only just by the 
skin; use one at a time, and do not run the 
hook right through the body as is done by so 
many fishermen, who, in a very unnatural 
manner hook on large gobs of worms and 
expect to have results from the process by 
floating this bunch over the floor of the river. 
Some trouf, it is true, seize upon the gobs of 
worms, the wriggling masses on the hook, but 
the wise trout pass them by but are fooled by 
the single worm rightly used on the hook, in 
the manner I have mentioned. That there is 
an art to worming for trout is admitted by all, 
even by the devout flyfisherman, and if it 
is intelligently employed it is productive of 
some very agreeable and prompt catches. In 
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method of using split BB-shot on the leader 
to'sink the worm is a most unnatural one. A 
leader or line so weighed down usually sinks 
the lure in between the rocks or the cobbles 
on the bottom of the river and nothing but 
poor luck is had. 

Exactly the same sort of a rig as above- 
mentioned is suited to small two-inch live 
minnows which should be hooked by the lips 
and played as you play a worm. For the 
still, deep water the same baits can be used, 
except that the baits should be attached to a 
small two-foot gut leader tied twelve inches 
above the sinker which is tied at the end of 
the line. If large trout are the quarry the 
hooks should be Number 4 or Number 6, 
Sneck bend. I do not think hooks lashed to 
snells are good for any method of fishing. All 
hooks should have eyes and should be_ tied 
by a knot, to the leader. For the leader used 
in fly-fishing the same rule applies. The hook 
snell, four inches long, should have no loop, 
but it should be tied to the leader by a knot. 
Loops, especially three of them, used in wet 
fishing, will destroy a feathery cast. 
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In fishing for trout with artificial minnows 
they should be rigged up and fished exactly 
the same way as with live minnows, but they 
should be manipulated by the rod-tip—made 
to dart here and there to imitate the natural 
actions of a minnow. 

Wheh you fish with worms give a sharp 
strike to stop the fish from gouging the bait. 
The most distressing feature of worm fishing 
is that big and little trout always swallow the 
worm, and if the hook pierces the gills it 
wounds the fish so badly as to make it im- 
possible to return it to the water should it 
be under-size. The same rule is good,—a 
quick strike, in fishing with all artificial lures, 
with live minnows or other bait for larger 
fish, the matter rests with the judgment. 
Sometimes a slow strike is best; sometimes a 
quick strike. 
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In all swift water Bashing) i 
and in bright sunshine, keep. the rod down 
near the water. If the water is deep keep the 
rod up. In all cases, when a fish is fast, hold 
the tip ap all the time till the trout is success- 
fully nétted. Don’t monkey with a fish: by 
hand for they are as slippery as eels! Never 
handle the line, always wind in with the reel, 
and have your net easy to use at any time. 

Angling Editor's Note: The above article, 
written for Rod and Gun by Louis Rhead is a 
most interesting and instructive one, and new 
rofiders will especially profit by the numerous 
pointers that it yields. Mr. Rhead has 
written some six or seven books covering all 
phases of angling, and is considered very 
near to being (if not being) the leading writer 
on fishing in America today. More work by 
Rhead, in Rod and Gun, to follow. 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HARLES Frederick Holder so desig- 
‘ nated the tuna, and it would seem pretty 

hard to sum up the exploits and range 
of this famous courser of the briny deep in 
better words than these. The tuna. is not a 
fish belonging to one isolated locality, but has 
a range that takes in most of the famous 
waters North, South, East and West. “It is 
a roamer in the waters of the whole reasonable 
world.” 

Among the game fishes of the world, need- 
less to say, the tuna ranks very high indeed. 
In a commercial sense its flesh is highly sought 
after, and affords quite an industry for the 
fishermen in the northern Atlantic waters, 
but perhaps its greatest value to many is in a 
sporting sense of the word. It is a game fish 
that taken on the rod, line and hook is a 
match for any angler in the world. Fishing 
the trout streams is one form of sport that 


appeals to thousands; but tuna fishing is 
another branch of fishing that is replete with 
excitement and not without ils dangers, 
though not in the manner that fishing for the 
swordfish is dangerous. To hold onto a 
racing tuna that is heading for sea; to be 
towed as far as thirty miles and experience 
broken finger nails, and lascerated fingers, 
and finally lose the fish, this is something the 
tuna fisherman has to go up against. To nine 
out of ten fishing for the tuna as sport seems 
nothing short of sheer madness and yet it is 
done every year by certain enthusiasts under 
various conditions both on the Atlantic and 
on the Pacific. The tuna reaches its greatest 
weight in the north Atlantic waters, in and 
around Nova Scotia and that there are nine 
hundred and one thousand pound fish of this 
species to be met with in those localities is a 
criterion of what one may expect. To think 
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of hooking up with such a fish may well fill 
the breast of the strenuous angler with joys 
and silver-lined anticipations but to win 
success in his pursuit in proportion to those 
expectations is another matter. Actual hook, 


line, rod and reel fishing for the tuna in the © 


Atlantic waters has been tried, is being tried 
and will be tried more than ever in the future. 
Some successful captures have been made but 
more usually the fish is lost and all the angler 
has as a remembrance is one of the lustiest 
fights in his meed of recollections. Some 
years ago the exploits of one J. K. L. Ross, 
fishing the large tuna of the north Atlantic, 
around Nova Scotia, fixed the attention of the 
angling world, and in a very short time Mr. 
Ross found himself in the limelight. He had 
actually gone up against the tuna and had 
sought to find out what there was in the game. 
Many failures were in store for him, but that 
he had some great success in the line of actual 
captures we all know. His articles concern- 
ing all the elements of the sport constituted 
some of the most interesting facts that have 
ever been placed before the public. It is 
to be regretted that this writer has been lost 
to view these many years and we have long- 
ingly been waiting for more of his writings on 
the subject. In Nova Scotia at Port Midway, 
an Inn especially for tuna fishermen has for 
some time been established, known as the 
Tuna Inn, and to it fishermen come every 
year. The history of this establishment, its 
successes and its failures would make excellent 
reading. We hope to be able to present our 
readers with some interesting and authorita- 
tive matter in this line in the near future. 
While light tackle may do in the Pacific 
waters, in and around Santa Catalina Island, 
California, where the tunas are not apt to 
run exceedingly large and tackle-tearing, the 
same cannot be said of the eastern waters. 
Here the tunas run large. Heavy tackle is 
used, the heaviest possible to use with any 
degree of comfort. But consider the case of 
one fisherman off New Jersey. With very 
heavy tackle he i. chronicled as having hooked 
into eight large tuna in one day, said to aver- 
age 700 pounds. Even his heavy tackle was 
broken which goes to prove that tuna fishing 
is a game'in which success is always the un- 
known quantity. 
Obviously the north Atlantic is no place 
for light tackle. The Tuna Club of Avalon, 
Catalina Island, California, however, owes 
its reputation to the tuna and the ability 
of its various members to land tuna on light 
tackle. The majority of those who try their 
skill at the game under the tackle regulations 
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of the club lose out, and only a very choice 
few are winners. The prize-vinning tuna 
for the 1917 season was caught by Herbert 
St. A. Earlscliff of Santa Barbara, California. 
This tuna weighed close onto one hundred and 
thirty-seven pounds. Tunas have been taken 
under the Tuna Club regulations running all 
the way from one hundred and thirty-eight 
to two hundred and fifty pounds. A number 
of tuna over one hundred pounds in weight 
have been taken under these regulations. To 
win high honors in the club onc must catch a 
tuna over one hundred pounds in weight with 
a twenty-one thread line, or, in the words of 
Holder, ‘‘a line not much larger than an eye- 
glass cord, that is known to the angler as 
Number 21, meaning that it has that many 
threads, and will stand a dead pull of forty- 
two pounds.”’ The rod used must not be over 
sixteen ounces in weight. ~Tunas close up to 
three hundred pounds in weight have been 
taken with this tackle which shou!d make the 
reader realize some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Close to seventy persons have cap- 
tured tuna off Catalina on the Tuna Club 
regulation tackle. When another member is 
added to the club by catching a tuna over one 
hundred pounds weight as per regulations the 
news is telegraphed over the world as a great 
event, like the outcome of the World Series in 
the baseball contests, or, says Holder, ‘“‘after 
the fashion of a battle.” Holder mentions 
a humorcus occurrence following one of his 
captures of a tuna on the required light 
tackle as follows: 

“The American press in New York had the 
occurrence illustrated, by some occult means * 
the jollowing day, and 1 had the pleasure of 
seeing myself calmly treading water and 
playing a tuna, which was leaping forty or 
fifty feet in the air. The writer of tiie account 
ended it by saying in explanation that this 
method of fishing was extraordinary, but I 
preferred it. This is an excellent opportunity 
to deny this, but I am not going to do it; I 
really should enjoy seeing a tuna leap fifty 
feet in the air, climb into the air, as it were. 
But the leaping tuna does really leap ten or 
more feet, and presents a beautiful sight, 
as the jump is a perfect curve with no ragged 
angles.” 

The tuna is no respector of tackle and some- 
times shortly after its capture contrives tc 
destroy line and rod in a few minutes. The 
strike is often as swift as that of an express 
meeting with an obstruction on the track. 
It is a favorite stunt with the tuna to bore 
deep down, diving for the bottom, often 
going down as deep as five hundred feet before 
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stopping and changing its tactics. Says one 
writer: “Your game has not flung himself 
into the air, but has sounded, like a salmon or 
a whale, and is going down, down, down, until 
you wonder that a surface fish can live to so 
suddenly change its pressure, as at twelve- 
hundred feet. It is perhaps absolutely black 
as night, and the pressure is equivalent to a 
ton-weight on the square inch, for every 
six thousand feet of depth; so that even at the 
five hundred foot level, which your game has 
reached in his downward plunge, he subjects 
himself to extraordinary conditions and some 
fishes in coming up have bulging eyes, and 
almost explode. To sound and dive deep 
into the dark unfathomed caves seems to be 
the tuna’s prerogative; and if all the stories 
relating to the plunges, mighty struggles and 
wreckings of tackle could be told, the result 
would be a tale which would test the credulity 
of every reader.” 

It is a common fact that the tuna of the 
Pacific (and the same may be said of all the 
species,) are uncertain creatures. One year 
they will take the lure with startling avidity 
and regularity, and in the following year will 
absolutely refuse the lure. The tuna is never 
a safe and sure proposition, but if the season 
starts out well with numerous strikes it can 
be felt as certain that luck will be had right 
’ through that season. 

The leap of the tuna is well-known to ocean 
men, especially in those localities where the 
tuna schools keep themselves in season. 
Many a fisherman has had a tuna leap com- 
pletely over his boat in a perfect curve, 
without the Jeast warning and for no evident 
reason. Perhaps they do it in a sporting 
sense, at least we may suspect that such is the 
case. Some years ago in one of the Eastern 
Atlantic coast harbors the fishermen were 
surprised by the appearance of an immense 
school of exceedingly large tuna which took 
to leaping one after another over the dories, 
and gave such a spectacular exhibition of 
ability in this line that the fishermen were 
amazed. The power that the tuna has in its 
tail is nothing short of wonderful. Many a 
tuna fisherman having brought his fish into 
the boat has thought the fish properly cap- 
tured only to have the fellow spring into the 
air without the least warning and so make 
its escape. Kor this reason tuna fishermen 
are said to exercise great care to see that their 
fish is actually a “‘sure one’’ before they con- 
gratulate themselves on their prowess. A 
well known sea fisher relates a story about 
just such an occurrence and because it makes 
excellent reading I submit it, as follows: 
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“When a new angler appears at Santa 
Catalina, when the tuna are present, he feels — 


like a man before a battle. He wonders how 


he will stand it, and as he falls in with several — 


heroes of the chase the night before, at the 
Tuna Club, they do not fail to dilate upon the 
terrors of the sport and the awful experiences 
of the men who have met the big tuna and 
failed, who, in truth, are legion. One day a 
well-known gentlemen, now a director of the 
Club, and a skilled angler, arrived at Avalon. 
He had heard the stories, and was told many 
more, and doubtless considered that he was 
approaching a crisis in his career, and nerved 
himself for the struggle. The time came, he 
hooked his tuna, when, to nis amazement, far 
from making the struggle of his life, the giant 
fish tamely followed in, and in less than two 
minutes was alongside. His boatman gaffed 
it and hauled it aboard. 


For a second the © 


amazed angler stood, most astonished, out- , 


raged and deceived man in all Southern 
California. Then with a wild leap the tuna 
began to wreck that boat, and it is said by 
those who were present that the fight in the 
air was one of the most remarkable on record. 
But the boatman finally won, and then it was 
found that the angler had snagyed the tuna in 
the eye, and doubtless had so paralyzed the 
fish that it came in like a lamb and did not 
recover until it was gaffed, and the hook was 
removed. This genial angler who took his 
tuna in the shortest time, still holds the 
record in the Tuna Club—about two minutes, 
—and the record probably never will be excel- 
ed!” : 

The tuna is a migratory fish, just as it has 
been said that the date of its arrival and the 
time of its departure is uncertain. Sometime 
about the first or the middle of the month of 
April it enters the Straits of Gibraltar and 
takes up its temporary home in the waters of 
the Mediterranean. The advance guard of 
this army is composed of the smaller tuna, 
or, to be more plain, the youngest members 
of the species. These younger fishes weigh up 
to fifty or sixty pounds. After them come the 
big monsters, and the rear is brought up by 
another huge detachment of younger fishes. 
If it is a favorable year one part of this tuna 
army should arrive off the coast of Sicily 
about the tenth of May. One detachment 
hits off southward from Sicily and follows the 
Tunis coast as far as the Adriatic. One part 
of the army follows the Sicilian coast through 
tne Messina Straits and ends up in the region 
of Syracuse. The last portion of the tuna 


their destination. The tuna’s stay in the 
> 


army of the Mediterranean make Sardinia ; 


y 
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Pieditecranéan i is only of two months? duration 

and then the army again departs, g goes through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and is swallowed up 
by the gigantic Atlantic. The end of July 
sees practically the last of the small rear- 
guard fishes passing through the Straits. It 
is true, however, that tuna are taken off the 
coast of Spain from the end of July to the end 
of October, but never in any numbers that 
would point to the existence of the big army 
in that region. Where these tuna go to it is 
hard to tell, as we have no information in 
regard to this. There is no doubt, however, 
but that this same tuna army sweeps on 
northward and finally lands along the East- 
ern coast of the United States and the coast 
of the Eastern Provinces of Canada. 

Whereas in the northern Atlantic waters the 
tuna are speared in the Mediterranean waters 
the net is the means toward an end. These 
nets are exceedingly strong, of enormous 
length and fifty feet or so in depth. Many 
nets are set out, in such a way that the school 
is guided into a great corral net where the 
big clean-up is made. Sometimes as many as 
three hundred large and small fish are taken 
in one sweep. The ¢orral net is such an 
aifair that when the time comes to close in on 
the capture, like the purse net, it is drawn at 
the bottom; and the door is closed after 
them, so to speak. WHundreds of thousands 
of dollars are invested in the taking of this 
fish, and the arrival of the tuna army is 
always eagerly awaited for this reason. The 
netted fish are taken to canneries and, when 
canned, are sent far and wide all over the 
world. If the season is a good one the 
Sicilian fishermen make gigantic hauls, and 
the profits run very, high.. However, since 
the coming of the tuna is always uncertain 
it is nothing to bank on. 

The flesh of this fish is rich in flavor and is 
red. The demand for it is never ceasing, for 
as long as tuna are to be had there is an eager 
buyer in the cities. The following is a very 
good description cf the tuna to which there 
is not much that need be added. Says this 
writer: 

“Of the mackerel family, the tuna closely 
resembles that fish in shape, color and other 
characteristics, such as the several bright 
yellow finlets, or rudders, along the hinder 
side of the body extending beyond the second 
dorsal and anal fins up to the tail. The 
forward dorsal fin, when not extended, is 
folded from sight into a sack; its pectoral, or 
side fins, when not in use, folding back into 
a sunken counterpart of the fin, these hidden 
fins enabling the body of the fish to present 
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the minimum of friction when swimming. 
The tail resembles that of the porpoise, or 
whale, though on a vertical instead of hori- 
zontal plane, and its power is shown in excep- 
tionally quick action for so large a fish. The 
color is black on top, shading to a dark blue 
on the topsides, with the silver belly of the 
mackerel, though not quite so bright, and 
without the metallic side stripes of the latter 
fish. The outer skin of the tuna is oily 
and naked, excepting a strip of scales along 
the topsides. Underneath this smooth skin, 
however, are large scales which form a hard 
armor, not easily penetrated. The tuna are 
very clean eaters, feeding mainly at the 
surface on such choice food as herring, mack- 
erel, salmon, shrimp and occasionally small 
cod. After opening the bellies of a number 
of these fish, one realizes the hordes of smaller 
fish which they, and other monsters of the 
sea, consume.”’ 

In the North Atlantic waters the demand is 
now great for tuna. Quite a few years ago 
they were utilized mainly for the oil that may 
be taken from them. It is said that as high 
as twenty-five gallons ot oil may be taken from 
the average fish. In the northern waters 
the tuna is variously known as the horse 
mackerel, the tunny and albacore. The 
first two fit in very well but the latter desig- 
nation is a misnomer, for, while the albacore 
belongs to the tuna family and while it is 
known in the Pacific waters (where it is 
found in its greatest numbers) as the long- 
finned tuna, nevertheless it is a much smaller 
fish, reaching up to sixty pounds in weight, 
though fit for the tackle of any angler. 

It is said that the tuna is to be found at 
all times in northern waters, though as to the 
truth of this I have not been able to discover. 
The question stands: when the army of tuna 
leave the Mediterranean do they go next 
to the waters off Nova Scotia? It would 
seemso. Many no doubt stay in the northern 
waters and leave the next year, and so change 
off right along. The harpoon plays a prom- 
inet part in the taking of the tuna in the nor- 
thern waters. Until very recently little or 
nothing was printed concerning this and the 
account that I am going to re-print in part is 
one of the only-articles on the subject that 
I have ever read. It seems to cover the 
situation very well, explaining very thorough- 
ly how this commercial fishing for the tuna 
is done, deseribing the boats and appliances 
used and covering many other points of 
interest. The article, which is by Mr. C, W. 
French appeared in the sportsmen’s magazine, 
Outer’s Book, and is in part as follows:— 
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“The boats used in the fishing are of differ- 
ent types, but the most serviceable is the 
sloop yacht, with gasoline engine, the sail 
being a safety in case of engine trouble. The 
mast is rigged with block and tackle for hoist- 
ing the fish into the boat. Alongside the 
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PAN SAM A: 
the hold. On the side of the dart opposit 
the fastened line is a projected arm with a — 
tapered hole. To the end of a heavy 18-foot _ 
pole is fastened a long tapered iron, the point 
of which is sharpened to fit into the tapered 
hole of the dart, so that the weight of the 
pole, backed by the strength of the harpooner, 
sinks the dart into the fleshy loin of the fish, 
the downward swish of the fish loosens the 
pole from the dart, and floating to the surface, 
is later recovered. During the early spring 
and late fall, when food is not so plentiful, 
the tuna are occasionally caught on large 
baited iron hooks, floated by corks, and 
attached to the line and keg. The fish caught 
in this manner die more quickly than when 
harpooned, as the drag of the keg compels 
them to swim with the mouth open and drown. 


“Immense schools of small herring and’ 
mackerel enter the larger bays in search of 
shrimp and other food brought in by the 
tides; it is these schools of fish which bring 
the Tunainto the bays. In feeding, the tuna 
enters a school of fish, the members of which 
rush to the surface to escape tie foe, enabling 
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bowsprit, and extending out beyond it, are 
fastened two stout beams, and at the end of 
these is built a wooden frame 'im¢losure, or 
‘pulpit,”’ as it is locally ealled, a few separ- 
ated slats serving as a floor. Extending out 
beyond the pulpit is a shelf, on which is 

placed an empty keg, which must be free of 
all obstructions, s> that it is readily dragged 
or thrown overboard immediately as the 
fish is struck. Around the keg is wound 12° 
fathoms of six-thread line, and to the other 
end of this line is fastened a dart, the line 
is tied to the centre of the dart, so that at the 
tightening of the line at the first pull of the 
keg the dart is forced crosswise into the flesh 
of the fish, the two upper flanges of the dart 
being flared. the greater the strain the better 
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“IT IS A WONDERFUL SIGHT TO WITNESS THESE MONSTERS FEEDING” 
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the tuna, with opened mouth to work up one, but before we reach him the harpooner 


from under the school to the surface, collect- 
ing as he comes. The force of these upward 
lunges drives the feeding fish at times three- 
quarters out of the water, closely resembling 
the actions of the porpoise. It is a wonderful 
sight to witness these monsters feeding, in 
their gluttony jumping on the surface within 
a few feet of the boat. The writer was this 
summer fortunate in seeing a never-to-be- 
forgotten instance of this kind. Being fog- 
bound, we lay to, and when the fog lifted, 
our boat was in the midst of a school of 
herring, their silvery bodies by the thousands 
glistening in the sun as, in their fright, they 
leaped clear of the water from not fewer than 
one hundred tina feeding amons them. The 
herring dropping back into the water made a 
sound as of a heavy hail. When feeding in 
this manner it is impossible to do anything 
but admire. Under not quite so »ountiful 
conditions the harpooner often chyms with 
herring, hoping to keep them near the boat, 
and trusting to luck to have one leap near 
enough to harpoon. After feeding, the tuna 
separate into smaller groups and single fish 
and “‘school’’ as the fishermen term it. It is 
probally a lazy condition after feeding. 
When “schooling” the fish will run along the 
surface of the water, their large dorsal fin 
protruding, and it is under these conditions 
that they are hunted. 


The captain is at the wheel, a man at 
the engine, the harpooner in the pulpit, and 


the mate hoisted aloft in a boatswain chair, 
as from this elevated position it is easier to 
see the schooling fish, and with his arms, the 
mate directs the helmsman in which position 
to put the boat so as to bring it up into the 
rear of the fish. Conditions must be right in 
order that the fish be seen easily; a sunny day 
when the water is rough, or it may be overcast 
when the water is smooth, but the latter 
condition is not often had. We have stopped 
the engine to await the hail of the mate to 
“sive it to her’ when he has sighted a fish. 
At the command all hands get busy at their 
stations, the crew never seeming to lose the 
sport end of their business. We made a 
wide detour in order to get to the rear, but 
Mr. Fish has either seen or heard us, and has 
sought safety in depths. “Shut her off’ from 
the matc, and we lay to for the signal to 
again go ahead, which is not long in coming, 
This time we are able to make a_ safer 
approach, and the harpooner braces himself 
for the lunge. There is more than one fish, 
and the mate is guiding us toward the rear 


has vast the harpoon but missed the fish, 
as the stick bobs up at about the point it went 


down and the lines come up with it. Quick 
action is necessary in order to stop the boat 
or turn free of the floating line, as getting it 
entangled in the wheel would entail difficulties 
not easily overcome. The harpooner being 
nearer the water is not always able te see the 
fish as clearly as the man aloft, and in this 
case a fish had crossed our bow, and the 
harpooner, who must be constantly alert 
and quick to decide, believing it to be fish 
we were following, made the lunge, but the 
fish was deep enoughin the water to have 
time to tarn.and go down and stall the execu- 
tion. To judge how quickly the harpooner 
must work, the fish must be near enough to 
be effectively reached, not so deep that the 
water will resist too greatly the force of the 
pole, and to be sure of the fish the dart must 
not strike too near tie fins or backbone, 
as it will not stay, all of which must be caleu- 
lated at one time, because the second the 
fish sees or hears the enemy he quickly turns 
to safer depths. Joshing the harpooner that 
he did not see a fish, the pole and line are 
recovered, and the tell-tale piece of “beef” is 
sticking to the dart, proving that the dart had 
struck. Let me say here that if one has 
never been seasivk, let him stand in the pulpit 
of one of these boats, and he probably will 
lose his record. There is some spring to them 
from their construction, and standing out 
high over rough water takes all of one’s power 
of equilibrium to remain in the pulpit, the 
harpocner having to keep his feet always in 
one positicn to steady himself. Another 
fish has been sighted. Standing forward one 
sees the lack fin out of the water, and the 
wake of the fish as he pushes anead of us. 
Now we areclosing up on him, the muscles 
of the raised arms of the harpooner set out 
in his strenuous pose. He leans back, raises 
higher his arms, and lunges the pole, then 
throws the keg overboard, as the dart went 
home. ‘The fish digs for the bottom, moving 
forward with a speed which raises white 
water as the spinning keg speeds along. Now 
all the line is out and the keg goes down, only 
long enough for the fish to feel the strain 
when it bobs up again. The keg will go under 
several times, and then come to the surface 
and remain as the fish is apparently deciding 
what next to do; then ‘it will set off again in 
whatever direction has been figured. The 
fishermen claim the 1una_ generally make for 
sandy shoals or rocky bottoms to roll out the 


dart. This is probably true, as I have seen ‘a 


them tuck with old-fashioned iron harpoons 
and later free themselves, the harpoon giving 
them leverage on which to work, which 
brought about the use of the dart. 

“We are off again for more fish, the boats 
carrying sometimes as high as five kegs 
aboard. We will, however, leave the power 
boat, in company with the Captain, in a yawl 
or “‘flat’’ an'd search out our first keg, which 
when reached we take into the boat. The 
line is then hauled in until the fish objects, 
and if he decides to go down we are compelled 
to give him play, though, otherwise, the line 
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is held taut, and the captured fish allowed to 
tow the boat where he wills. These opera- 
tions are repeated until the fish is sufficiently 
exhausted to be brought to the surface, 
when a gaff is put into the tail, which is then 
raised from the water, so as to prevent the 
fish from again going down, and a noose slip- 
ped over the tail. The power boat has joined 
us; the noose is connected with the hoist on 
the mast, and the fish hauled partly out of the 
water, the while slashing with all the power 
of his tail. The fish is then bled to death 
by piercing the gills, and is hauled aboard.”’ 


THE VIKINGS 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HE return of Steffanson, the Artic 
explorer, to civilization after an absence 
of practically five years, during which 
time he was given up for lost among the 
uncharted ice wastes of the north turns the 
attention of the people, in the midst of the 
trials and tribulations of war again to the 
feats of exploration, past and present. Of 
explorers and exploration the world has never 
tired. From the early ages up it has been 
of ever recurring interest, and ever the hope 
of the daring adventurer. When Columbus 
landed on an island in the West Indies and 
took possession of it in the name of the King 
of Spain it was thought that a mighty land 
had been discovered. But Columbus did 
not in reality discover America, but rather a 
small group of fertile islands, the Greater and 
the Lesser Antilles. In spite of this history 
records that Columbus discovered America, 
and, no doubt, hundreds of thousands of 
people still think that Columbus stood on the 
great American mainland when he planted the 
Spanish flag in the soil he had discovered. 
As it was he discovered San Salvador, an 
island of so many acres. 
The genuine discoverers of America we 
may. believe were the Vikings. True, we 


have nothing of historical importance to aid 
us in our researches—none save the Norwe- 
gian sagas; and many have deemed these 
exaggerated and unauthentic. Nevertheless 
by many they have been accepted, at their 
face value. The Vikings were a bold, sea- 
faring race and that they landed some place 
along the Atlantic coast and named same 
certain part of this continent, Vineland, is 
quite certain. Relics of their presence in 
this same Vineland we have found none. 
That is to say along the Atlantic coast. But 
the same is not true if we are to consider the 
country at large. For the apparently au- 
thentic runestone found at Kensington, Min- 
nesota, is indeed worthy of historical note. 
And the Kensington runestone has caused 
the leading historians, authorities and an- 
tiquarians to wonder and speculate. For 
the Kensington runestone is said to be a true 
relic of the Vikings! 

As to this: a stone bearing Scandinavian 
inscriptions was dug up on a farm in Min- 
nesota; this stone is said to have been left 
by Vikings who were travelling through 
that State, or the territory that is now a 
State. One of the very first men _ to pro- 
nounce the stone a fake was one of the leading 
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authorities on such questions, Professor John 
Evjen, but although at first positive that it 
was a fake he afterwards shifted his opinions, 
and made a statement to the effect that he 
believed the stone was genuine. If it could 
be proved that the famous Kensington rune- 
stone is authentic then it is the earliest relic 
we have of human presence in America. 
Antiquarians have advanced as the strongest 
proof, that the language used in the inscrip- 
tions was fraudulent, that it was too modern 
a language for the date inscribed on the stone, 
which is 1362. The form of words used, 
some have said, pertain to a period at least 
200 years later. However, through the 
investigations of Professor Evjen in official 
documents and works and particularly in 
the Old Laws of Norway he has discovered 
that the words used on the stone were in 
actual cuse throughout the Scandinavian 
countries in the 14th century. The Professor 
has stated, that, while it cannot be said with 
a certainty that the Kensington stone is 
authentic, still the evidence of its genuineness 
is preponderous. It had been the Professor’s 
desire that the stone should be sent to Dr. 
Sievers at Leipzig, the greatest authority 
on runes in the world today, that the disputes 
of the dilettante runologists might be set at 
rest, but whether this has been done I cannot 
say. The question will nod doubt rest until 
the close of the war when communication can 
again be taken up between the countries. 

In regard to the stone. The transcription 
by Hjalmer Rued Holand of the words on the 
stone stands as follows: 

“8 goter ok 22 norrmen po opdhagelse 
fardh fro Vinland of vest vi hadhe laeger ved 
2. skjar en dags rise norr fro dheno sten vi var 
ok fiske endhagh aeptir vi kom hem fan 10 
man rodhe af blodh og dhedh AVM fraelse af 
illy. 

“har 10 mans ve havet at se aeptir vore 
skip 14 dhagh rise from dheno oh ahr 1362.” 

Translated into English these words appear- 
ing on the stone would read: 

“Eight Goths (Swedes) and 22 Norwegians 
upon a journey of discovery from Vineland, 
westward. We had a camp by two skerries, 
one day’s journey north from this stone. 
We were out fishing one day. When we came 
home we found 10 men red with blood, and 
dead. A.V.M. (Hail thee, Virgin Mary) 
save us from evil. 

“Fave 10 men by the sea to look after our 
vessels, 14 day’s journey from this island. 
Year, 1362.” 

Crities aver that such words contained in 
these inscriptions, such as “ok,” “‘at,’’ “‘skip’’, 
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“eptir,” “men,” “hem,” “frealse,”’ and 
ious others were not in use in Scandinav 
500 and 600 years ago. 


philological faults are found. But Professor 
Evjen, delving into the old laws of Norway. 
of 1387 and 1388 has found that almost these 
exact words were in use at the time. 

“Summed up,” Professor Evjen has said, 
“the language of the stone strikingly resembles 
that used about the year 1400 in the southern 
part of the present Sweden. When one knows 
the vicissitudes of phonetic spelling in the 
old records, the rapid interchange of vowels, 
the game of mutes, etc., one will be astonished 
at the apparent inconsistencies in old records. 


I have not read many of the arguments pu’ . 


forth in behalf of the language of the rune- 
stone. I have read the objections made 
against it. But I must say that the more I 
study the laws of Norway the more I am dis- 
posed to believe that the runestone is genuine. 
I still raise some objections against the lan- 
guage it employs, but I believe that this is 
due to mistaken readings. I am not sure 
that the two skerries mentioned are skerries 


at all. When I copied the stone I read ‘setar’, 
which means ‘dwelling places’, ‘places of 
abode.’ It is highly interesting and note- 


worthy that 1362 is given in one of the modern 
works on theology as the year in which the 
pope ordered that Ave Maria should be sung 
every morning, noon and evening at the 
ringing of the Angelus beil. Former works 


The word “of” is 
criticised as an Anglicism. Many other 


. 


have connected this order with the year 1327. _ 


Could it be possible that the order had reach- 
ed Greenland in the beginning of the year 
1362 and that the writer, having this fresh 
in mind put his ‘A.V.M.’ on the runestone 
some ten months later? As_ transcribed, 
from the stone’s engravings, 10 men were 
left with the large vessel in Hudson Bay 
possibly Lake Winnipeg, (the sea), to watch 
the vessel, and it required about 14 days to 
row up the stream to the point where the 
stone record was carved. When it is remem- 
bered that Lord Selkirk’s settlement was 
planted in the present Manitoba, early in 
the 19th century, by following this same route, 
it would have been an easy matter for the 
bold and yventuresome vikings to have come 
to Minnesota.” 

As has been stated, of the Vikings and 
their voyages, and: their fights we have only 
the old sagas to go by. Fierce, bold, death- 
defying they went as far as human means 
could convey them. They ravaged the 
coasts of Southern Europe, and bore home 
plunder. 


Like the savage tribes their lives 


Ate? 


ut shaped for one purpose: to explore 


that we know of, through the records, is 


-Eric-the-Red. He fled from Norway to 
Iceland in 980; he was a murderer with a 


bounty on his head. In Iceland this hot- 
headed adventurer again committed murder 
and found it best to flee from there. On the 


impulse of the moment he decided to fare to _ 


westward where no Vikings had _ hitherto 
gone. He prepared his ship, and with a crew 
of hardy men he set out. In the year 957 
he discovered land and because it was direct 
opposite from a green Jand he named it Green- 
land. He later returned to Iceland, and told 
the people wonderful stories of the new land 
he had discovered. The result was that a 
great body of colonists left with him for- 
Greenland and settled on it. 

In the meantime a great adventurer by 
the name of Biarni had brought the news of 
the new discoveries to Norway and the inter- 
est of the people was aroused. <A son of Eric- 
the-Red was, particularly interested. This 
was Leif (Eric’s son) who provided a ship for 
the trip to be made_in search of newer lands. 
In story and song this Leif Ericson was to be 
known to the world, as he is now known and 
will always be known: he was one of the bold- 
est of the adventurers of all time. Arriving 
at Greenland, Eric-the-Red, now an old man, 
had decided to go with him, but his age for- 
bade him, so he remained at Greenland, 
giving the command to his son. The voyage 
that Lief made was a long one, and no doubt 
fraught with innumerable hardships. He 
finally discovered the mainland, as we believe, 
of America. It was a mighty wonderful 
country they found, a country of gigantic 
timber, the waters teeming with fishes, the 
forests filled with game. The Vikings were 
so pleased with the conditions that they 
decided to remain there the rest of that sum- 
mer and winter. Branching out from this 
head camp the Vikings went on journeys of 
exploration. During one of these trips an 
abundance of grapes were discovered, and 
delighted beyond name by the find, Leif 
named the new country Vineland, the land 


_ of fruitful vines. 
_ Leif and his expedition returned to Green- 


land, but his life of adventure ended here, 
for with the death of his father he became the 
head of the people in Greenland. 
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In the year 1002, Leif’s brother made an 
expedition to the country his brother had 
discovered, but, as we are told, it came of 
grief. The party was attacked by Indians, 
and save for a few was wiped out. This 
handful returned to Greenland without a 
leader for Leif’s brother was killed in the fray. 
In the year 1007.2 Greenlander by the credit- 
ed name of Thorfin, set sail for Vineland with 
three ships and we are told he remained there 
three years, trading with the Indians. Thor- 
fin had brought his wife with him, and “‘in 
Vineland’ was born a son to Thorfin and 
Gudrid, the first white child born in America. 
From him—Snorri Thorfinnson he was named 
—came a long line of illustrious descendents, 
many of whom made their mark in the 
history of Iceland and Denmark, the line 
ending in the modern times in the famous 
Thorwaldsen, the greatest sculptor of the 
19th century.’ 


’ 


The records of Viking exploration after the 
year 1020 are incomplete and little is known 
about further adventures therefore all must 


be left to speculation. Here the runestone, 


found in Kensington, Minnesota, appeals to 


us with increasing interest. The Vikings, 
according to this runestone, appeared there 
some three hundred years after the last men- 
tioned date. It would seem that the Vikings 
made regular trips to the new land and on 
each trip explored further and further a-field. 
But as to the Vikings coming in by way ot 
Hudson Bay—what of this? According to 
common conclusions they chose a northern 
passage, or Lake Winnipeg, and came up the 
Red River of the north. It should be remem- 
bered that the Red River flows north, or- 
dinarily against the nature of streams, most 
of which flow south. Just where the original 
Vineland should be we do not, of course, 
know. Some are of the belief that the now 
New England States is the locality. Some 
are of the belief that the large river Leif went 
up and anchored in was the broad St. Law- 
rence. Some think that Labrador was the 
land touched upon. But whether the Min- 
nesota region: was reached by the northern 
route or the cross-country route up the St. 
Lawrence it is hard tostell. 


The words on the Kensington runestone 
seem to be the missing Jink that binds us 
to the mighty deeds of the lost, dim ages! 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


I deem it necessary to call the attention of 
our readers to a very important matier, and 
they can save not only the angling editor 
much trouble, but also the publishers of the 
magazine. I often get letters asking about 
one matter or another, in which the writer 
generally states: “I should like to have you 
give your answer in the next number of the 
magazine.”’ Were this possible we would be 
only too glad to insert our reply in the next 
number, but, literally, this is a thing that can- 
not be done. Magazines are made up at 
least three or four months ahead of time. It 
is now August 6th, 1918. I have closed up 
my department and other matter for Rod and 
Gun for the month of November. I have just 
finished three installments of an article on 
making the split bamboo fly rod which is to 
appear in the issues for March, April and May 
1919. We are forced to work far ahead. 
Some letters are answered, appearing in 
Angling Queries and Answers three months 
after receipt; some sooner. Some letters 
treat of very trivial matters such as: “Is the 
muscallonge the same as the sturgeon?”’ etc., 
etc. Such letters, not touching on subjects 
of wide importance we are forced to discard, 
because any book on fishes will tell the person 
what he wants to know. Again articles have 
appeared in Rod and Gun telling this and 
many more things. If the readers will save 
their various numbers of the magazine all 
this information can be had at their finger- 
tips. For instance we have just received a 
letter from a rancher in British Columbia, 


Nay 

Ny iu 
saying: “‘I treasure old copies of Rod and Gun 
for the pleasure I find in re-reading Fishing 
Notes, quite apart from the mass of informa- 
tion they contain.” This reader has the 
right idea. If there is anything he wants to 
find out about fish or fishing, rods and tackle, 
of all sorts, he turns to a back number and 
there he hasit. I cannot too strongly suggest 
to readers that they separate sections such as 
Fishing Notes, or whatever of Rod and Gun 
they wish to save and have them bound in 
book form. I have a fine volume of Fishing 
Notes, leather bound and stamped in gold. 
It cost me only two dollars to have it bound. 
JO SSBUL B YSIUINy [LM Sty} SB Yoo eB Yons 
information that will help you to enjoy your 
fishing days. If there is anything about 
fish or fishing,it has appeared in the magazine 
or it will appear in the future. The slovenly 
reader throws a copy of the magazine away 
containing an article, say, on making a rod. 
Then he regrets it six months later when the 
copy cannot be had, the publishers being out 
of them. If you do not bind your copies 
keep them on a shelf and keep a table of 
contents, telling in what number this or that 
article appeared; and you will then be able, 
by referring to it, to take down the copy at 
once. 

And don’t forget: Some of the most enjoy- 
able things a publisher receives are the daily 
letters. A word of congratulation is a reward; 
a word of criticism may be the key to improve- 
ment in the magazine. 

—The Angling Editor. 


Re CARP AND TENCH. 


Editor Angling Department'—I have been 
meaning to write you as to a slight mis-state- 
ment in a recent most interesting article of 
yours on the carp. You say that in England 
the carp is known as the tench. This is a 
mistake. The carp and the tench must not 
be confused. They are relatives, but very 
distant ones. 


The tench (Tinca Vulgaris) belongs to the 
order, Physoslomi; family, Cyprinidae; genus, 
Leuciscus. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell says in his well-known 
work, “British Fresh-Water Fish” that: ““The 
tench has exceedingly small scales and a short 
barbel at each angle of the mouth. It is 
found in still waters; preferably with soft, 


clay bottom, where they can bury themselves 
in cold weather.” 

Says C. Tate Regan in “British Fresh- 
Water Fishes’: ‘““The Tench:—Form—Deep 
and rather stout. Color—Dark olive green, 
shading into bronze and yellow. Dorsal 
Profile—Convex from head to dorsal fin. 
Head—Broad. Snout—Blunt. Eyes—Small.’ 
Mouth—Terminal and oblique, with short 
barbel on each side near the corner. Scales— 
Quite small, numbering 91 to 120 in the lateral 
line. Scales are covered with a thick slime 
which was formerly held to be of medicinal 
value. 

Trusting you will be interested in receiving 
the above, I beg to remain, 

“An Old-Country Angler 
Tyeth Bounsall. 


One day last week-end a party of city ang- 
lers stood on Albert Bridge which spans the 
Mira, and impotently cast hour after hour in 
hope of hooking some of the great sea trout 
which swung back and forth, up and across 
stream, but apparently were too gorged to 
take any of the tid-bits offered them, says the 
angling editor, N. Milton Browne, in his 
interesting department in the Sydney Post, 
N. S.*, The river was alive with smelt and 
pin-fish, and no matter how skilfully a minnow 
or worm was placed in front of the big fellows 
they refused to bite. 


“Only way to catch ’em is go down and 
hook ’em on,” a looker-on facetiously remark- 
ed. 

“That’s ie answer,’ said one of the party, 
““g9 down and hook ’em on’. It doesn’t 
sound feasible, but I actually saw the feat 
accomplished a couple of years ago while 
fishing on the Eskasoni river.” 

“Tell it to Sweeney,”’ said the artist angler 
who had a few hours previously strained a 
tendon in his casting wing. “You know the 
old saw, ‘Once a fisherman, always a liar’.’’ 

“Be that as it may,” replied the raconteur, 
“but I really witnessed this performance, 
and here’s how it happened: 


“There are great, wide, smooth-flowing 
pools on the Eskasoni and one day I stood on 
the bank of one of these and cast and recast 
over a school of sea trout, not one of which 
paid the slightest attention to the lure which 
I changed after about every twenty casts. 

“In and out among-the huge boulders at the 
bottom of the stream the trout moved in 
leisurely fashion and it was aggravating to 
think they would not rise to the fly. 

“Presently a ripple of more than ordinary 
strength ruffled the water and out of the pool 
flashed the figure of a young Indian, belohging 
to a tribe that reside on the reservation at 
Eskasoni. He was lean and lank and tanned 
the color of well-seasoned walnut. Like Kip- 
ing’s Gungha Din: ‘The clothes he wore were 

nothing much before and rather less than 

alf of that behind.’ 

“Dangling from one of the fingers of his 
right hand was a piece of cord about two feet 
long, to which was attached a mackerel hook 
on which struggled one of the big trout that I 
had so unsuccessfully angled for the better 

part of the day. 

_ “To say I was astonished by this apparition, 
would be putting it mildly, and after winning 

‘" shy, young Indian’s confidence I induced 
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him to again go under, which he did and 
brought up another fish. The boy told me 
that when the fish saw him diving they scur- 
ried under the nearest stone, but somc of them 
were too big to be easily hidden. Locating 
one he passed the hook under him, gave a 
quick upward jerk and hooked his quarry. 
In this manner he landed half a dozen fish 
in succession. 

“This Indian also demonstrated it was 
possible to catch trout with the bare hand. 
He watched a big fellow slide under a stone, 
and slipping into the water moved noiselessly 
to the trout’s retreat. Slowly and carefully 
he worked his hand toward the fish and push- 
ing out his index finger gently scratched the 
trout’s side. The fish evidently liked the 
sensation as he edged over toward the Indian 
who waited until his quarry rested in the palm 
of his hand, which he closed rapidly and shot 
to the surface with his victim struggling 
gamely to get away. 


IN THE BASS FAMILY ONLY FATHER 
WORKS. 


Nobody works but father— 
He’s on guard all day— 

Fins in constant motion, 
Keeping the foes away. 


In the bass family the male Selects a 
nesting place and then seeks and escorts 
to it a mate. From three thousand to 
ten thousand eggs are laid, after which the 
mother bass is driven away, never to return or 
to know her progeny. 

Father bass takes a position immediately 
over the nest, constantly fanning it with his 
fins and ever watchful for intruders. The 
vigil continues from ten days to two weeks, 
while the eggs are developing and hatching, 
and for a few days thereafter, while the young 
are getting ready to try their fins. Woe unto 
the sucker or other enemy which appears 
too near to the nest! The faithful parental 
guardian darts fiercely after it and attempts 
to rip it open with his dorsal fin. By this 
means, unless he is attacked by overwhelming 
numbers of carp or caught by the angler, the 
father bass is able to hatch his brood and care 
for them until they scatter for food. 

The eggs of the basses cannot be artificially 
manipulated, so that the supply of this 
excellent game fish depends upon the vigilance 
of father bass. In normal seasons the basses 
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of Ontario and Quebec spawn from about the 


middle of May until the first of July. Con- 
sequently, during that time every true sports-_ 
man will give father bass a chance to do his 
bit in the way of food§conservation, and re- 
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frain from fishing over the spawning beds — 


while the fish is guarding his nest, even if it 
be during the open season.—Adapied from 
circular of the New York Conservation 
Comment. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Lovers of the trap line will be interested 
to find that with this issue Mr. H. C. Haddon 
resumes the conduct of “Along the Trap 
Line” and invites contributions to same. Mr. 
Haddon will be pleased to answer enquiries 
that may be directed to the editor of this 
department, and to publish replies ina sub- 
sequent issue. 


During the three weeks extending from 
September Ist. to September 22nd. our Guns 
and Ammunition editor, Mr. C. S. Landis, 
will be in attendance at the National Shoot to 
be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, as a member of 
the Pennsylvania State rifle team. Mr. 
Landis purposes writing a review of this, the 
largest shoot of the kind in America for at 
least two years nad possibly longer. We 
hope to publish his account in our November 
issue which will be out about October 25th 


it is a matter of great gratification to sports- 
men generally and particularly to those sports- 
men who have for years by word of mouth and 
pen advocated such reforms as the stopping cf 


spring shooting, the establishing of bag limits 
shorter season, and the prohibition of the sale 
of game, to review the legislation that has 
taken place during the past few years. With 
the passing of the Migratory Birds Conven- 
tion Act, and the enabling acts for the carry- 
ing out of this remarkable and far reaching 
measure, the protection thus ensured the 
wildfowl of America should result in an un- 
precedented increase, so that “our vanishing 
wild life’ may well become “our increasing 
wild life’ despite the obstacles to increase 
that still exist, such as those resulting from 
the encroachments of civilization upon the 
natural haunts of our wild life. Already this 
factor is being reckoned with, both in Canada 
and the United States, in the establishment 
of wild fowl and game preserves. 


Once again, it is up to the sportsman to 
see that no forest fires that can be prevented 
are allowed to occur this season. If the 
forests are destroyed the game and the fish 
are destroyed also. Moreover the sportsman 


should realize that areas of forest and wood- 
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roe now available for his pleasure and use 
will be closed to the public if those who now 
enjoy their privileges prove themselves un- 
_ worthy of that enjoyment. 


We have been very much _ interested, 
throughout the past year particularly, at 
receiving a large number of letters from old 
subscriber. overseas. These letters show that 
the men do not forget the magazine nor the 
sport of which it is the exponent although 
engaged in the more serious game of warfare. 
All speak of the time when they hope. to re- 
turn to their outdoor Canadian life again, 
and of the pleasure they receive through 
reading the magazine ‘‘over there.” “It is 
two years and a half since I left the old line,” 
writes Sapper A. G. “and believe me I am 
going to make a bee line back to it as soon as 
this scrap is over, if I do not get napooed in 
the meantime. I would like to see more in 
the magazine from Alberta trappers. The 
old Rod and Gun does not come fast enough 
forme. I would rather it came every week.” 
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“Since I left Canada in 1914” writes one 
of our valued contributors and subscribers, 
“to join up in the British army, I have re- 
ceived Rod and Gun more or less regularly 
and I can faithfully describe it as the connect- 
ing link which keeps me in touch with many 
happy hunting grounds,” 


“You can hardly believe what a treat it is 
out here to get hold of a clean and healthy 
outdoor magazine written by men who know 
and love the forest. Dear old ladiey send us 
well produced periodicals containing pictures 
of actresses and love stories galore, but after 
all sport and the open air are the things most 
Canadians long to get back to, and they find 
a real taste in Rod and Gun.” 


These are only recent samples out of many 
that might be quoted here. Success to our 
subscribers and contributors overseas! We 
appreciate every letter that comes to us from 
them and we wish them in all sincerity a safe 
return to the happy hunting grounds of the 
splendid country for which they are fighting. 


A CORRESPONDENT’S QUERY 
ANSWERED -°- - 
The price of the book, ‘“The Foxhound” 
which we can procure for our correspondent 
is 75 cents plus five cents for postage. 


A moose paid a summer visit to the garden 
of Mr. Henry Des Rivieres, Grande Allee, 
Quebec, in July last. At an early hour on 

' the morning of July 30th, Mr. Moose was 
observed browsing along the St. Louis road 
on his way to visit the city. He was rec- 
ognized as an unusual type of summer tourist 
and it was presumed that he had lost his way 

_ ina storm that had taken place on the pre- 

_ ceding Sunday evening, and which had re- 

visited the vicinity again on Monday evening, 
thus keeping the moose in a state of bewilder- 
ment and preventing him from rejoining his 
caravan. Arrived in the neighborhood of 
Lacheyrotiere street he was evidently fright- 
ened by some other animal for he was seen 
_ to jump over a ten foot high stone wall into 
Mr. Des Rivieres’ backyard. In the midst 
of a dream of hunting, perchance, Mr. Des 
Rivieres was awakened—the hour being 7 


a.m.—by a noise in the yard below, aecom- 
panied by the barking of his hunter dog. 
Rushing to the window he beheld the moose. 
At first he thought it the moose of his dream 
but finally realizing that it was no dream 
moose he remembered the game laws and 
hurrying to the telephone he called up the 
official in charge of the department and told 
him of his visitor. The moose was already 
in a bad condition blood flowing from his 
mouth and one antler broken. When Mr. 
Des Rivieres had secured permission to put 
an end to the moose he donned his hunting 
traps and seizing his rifle took careful aim 
and shot the morning visitor through the 
neck, killing him instantly. 


This office has just received a publication, 
“The Days of Real Sport” (fourth edition) 
from the South Bend Bait Co., South Bend, 
Ind. This catalogue is enough to make the 
eyes of any piscatorialist glisten. Pictorially 
the catalogue is remarkably fine and the 
products there listed would create enthusiasm 
in the most phlegmatic. Besides it’s a little 
manual in itself on the art of casting. 
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NOTES ON THE SELF-LOADING OR 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
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HE idea of using the recoil caused by 
the explosion of the cartridge when 
firing the gun is generally credited to 
the American, Hiram Maxim, who, as far 
back as the year 1884 invented such a machine 
gun model, After trying ‘in vain to interest 
American manufacturers, he took his model 
to England, where the well-known firm of 
Vickers, Scott & Maxim was organized. 
Their machine gun is now introduced into 
every well-organized army in the world. The 
same holds good on the self-loading pistol. 
I. H. Borchardt, the inventor of the first 
perfect working automatic pistol, was also 
an American, employed as superintendent of 
the Sharp’s rifle factory and also held other 
positions in this country. His pistol was 
made by the Loewe concern in Berlin and 
later was greatly improved upon by the 
master mechanic at this factory, Mr. George 
Luger, after whom the present Luger pistol 
has been named. 


The Bergmann pistol. 


About the time that the Borchardt pistol 
was in the making, the German inventor, 
Theodor Bergmann, at his metal goods factory 
at Gaggenan, Germany, made a model of his 
automatic pistol in two calibres, .20 and .25 
calibres. This model was known us the model 
1896. In 1898 Bergmann brought out a new 
model of similar construction for a .32 calibre 
cartridge. These three pistols never proved 
a commercial success, the cartridges used 
therein not giving enough shocking power. 
The manufacture of these pistols was soon 
discontinued. 


In 1897 Bergmann brought out his first 
high power auto pistol, being of calibre 7.65 
MM (.30 cal.) shooting a metal cased bullet 
weighing 85 grains at a muzzle velocity of 
1300 feet per second. Bergmann also had no 
great financial success with this model and 
not a very great number were made. In the 
year 1903 Mr. Bergmann brought out a new 
pistol. With this model he had better success, 
winning out at a competitive test of automatic 
pistols held by the Spanish Government, and 
later at another held by the Danish govern- 
ment, Bergmann with his pistol won out at 
these tests and after slight changes had been 
made thereon, the pistol was adopted as the 
official small handarm for ‘their armies. The 
Bergmann military pistol was manufactured 
for them by the well-known gun maker, Henry 
Pieper in his factory at Liege, Belgium. This 
pistol is so arranged that the magazine can 
either be loaded from the top by pushing the 
cartridges down from a clip, or the magazine 
can be released from below, and then loaded 
and replaced similar to the Luger and the Colt. 
The magazine is placed before the trigger 
guard and is made to hold six or eight cart- 
ridges. ‘The cartridges lie jn the magazine 
in a zigzag position. The pistol was also made 
with a detachable leather holster which can 
be used as a shoulder holster. 


Dimensions; Calibre 9MM (,354) length of 
pistol 10 inches, length of barrel 4 inches, 
weight of pistol, 36 ounces; weight of bullet 
128 grains; powder charge 7 grains: velocity © 
1165 feet per second. This model Bergmann — 
pistol is very accurate. eh / 


| 
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and efficient weapon of defense. 
beautifully made little weapon and it at once 
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Browning pistols made by Fabrique 
_ Nationale, Liege, Belgium. 


nt sure affords me great pleasure to write 
of my friend, John M. Browning’s productions. 
They are so well-known that it should hardly 
be necessary to go into any detail, and I will 
briefly mention models and calibres. I have 
been accused of being prejudiced in favor of 
Browning’s automatics, gun rifle, and pistol 
models. I plead guilty, as I believe that his 
automatic arms have never been equalled by 
any others as to reliability and certainty of 
functioning. They represent the best in this 
line in my opinion. 

The first pistol by Browning made by the 
Fabrique Nationale, Liege, is known as model 
1900 and prove so popular, that, although 
superceded by new models, it was still being 
made at the factory until August and Septem- 
ber, 1914, when the city of Liege fell into the 
hands of the invading Germans. Early in 
the summer of 1913 the manufacture of this 
model had reached the enormous total of a 
million pistols. This output stands unequal- 


led in such a short time for one model pistol, 


and more imitations of this pistol were made, 
than of any other. 


Length of pistol 6.41 inches; calibre 7.65 
MM (.32) weight of bullet 74 grains; weight 
of pistol 1.37 pounds. 

The next model is called Browning model 
1903. This is a larger and heavier pistol of 
calibre 9MM (.354.) This pistol was soon 
adopted by Sweden and Turkey as the official 
sidearm for their Army officers, and in Russia 
for city and customs officers, boundary police 
service. The system and action is similar to 
the Colt .32 automatic and .38 automatic. 
The pistol was also made with a wooden hol- 
ster, which can be used as a shoulder stock. 


Length of pistol, 8 inches; length of barrel 
5 inches; weight of pistol 33 ozs.; weight of 
bullet. 110 grains; velocity 1110 feet per 
second. 


The Browning model 1906, still another 
model, is a small pistol designed to supply 
the demand for an automatic, very small and 
light, yet having enough power for a reliable 
Livasia 


became very popular. Large numbers of 
this model were placed upon the market and 
it soon became quite as popular as the 7.65 
MM calibre. 


Dimensions: Length of pistol 414 inches; 
length of barrel, 2 inches; weight of pistol 


5 13 ozs.; velocity of bullet 654 ft. per sec. 
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The Browning Model 1912. 


This model represents a well-shaped and 
well balanced pocket pistol. It is made to 
use the 7.65 (.32) calibre and 9MM (.380) 
calibre Colt Browning cartridges. This 
pistol is an improvement on the older model 
1899-1900. Itis alsofurnished with an inter- 
changeable barrel, so that both the .32 and 
the .380 cartridges can be shot from one 
pistol., One magazine will handle both 
cartridges very satisfactorily. The principle 
used is similar to the one used in the small 
.25 calibre pistol as made by both the Colt 
Co. and Fabrique Nationale, with the excep- 
tion that the retractor spring in the new 
pistol surrounds the barrel instead of being 
placed under the barrel, as in the .25 calibre 
model. This improvement gives the pistol 
a much neater appearance. 

The three principal parts are the receiver 
barrel and slide. The magazine, which is 
placed within the handle of the pistol in the 
usual way, takes 7 cartridges of .32 calibre 
and 6 cartridges of .380 calibre. Special care 
was taken in the matter of making the pistol 
safe, and three safeties have been provided, 
two of them working automatically. Would 
like very much to see the Colts Co., make this 
model later on when in a position to do so. 

In the Spring and early Summer of 1914, 
the Fabrique Nationale were working on still 
another Browning pistol. This was a new 
military model of calibre 9.65MM (.38). _ 
This pistol is made similar to the .45 Colt 
U.S.A. model, but with fewer parts. The 
cartridge used therein probably represents 
the best pistol cartridge so far brought out. 
Calibre 9.65MM (.38) weight of powder 
charge 7.1 grains; weight of bullet 129.6 
grains; velocity at 40 feet from the muzzle, 
1166 to 1200 ft. persec. This is sure to give 
enough shocking power for any use that a 
small hand gun may be put to. A large 
order of this model pistol was being filled for 
the Russian government at the time of the 
German invasion. I would like to see the 
Colt Co., make this model for the Ameriean 
market. It would prove the most popular 
pistol on the market. 


The Colt Browning Automatic Pistols. 


The Colt automatic pistols are probably 
the best known of this type of arm and have 
been made and sold in enormous quantities. 
They are all made after patents of the great 
yankee wizard and inventor, John M. Brown- 
ing, and like all of his productions in the 
automatic line, excel in durability and re- 
liability of functioning at all times. The 
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Colt people certainly do finish them up very 
nicely. The Colt .22 calibre auto target 
model, although the youngest of the output, 
at once became the favorite, and the demand 
was so great that the orders could not be 
filled. In consequence, many hundreds of 
shooting enthusiasts are still writing to pro- 
cure one of these elegant and accurate little 
arms. The only improvement thereon that 
could be wished for, would be that the factory 
make a holster, that could also be used as a 
shoulder stock, as is the case with several 
othér automatics. 

The writer was one of the first agitators for 
such a pistol and is surely pleased with the 
result. The pistol has the usual safeties, one 
automatic and one mechanical. In this 
.22 calibre model the barrel is fixed, and is 
not covered by the breech slide, which in this 
pistol in its solid forward position forms the 
breech bolt. 

The ammunition recommended to give 
the best results, is the regular .22 calibre long 
rifle greased cartridges, either Lesmok or 
Semi-Smokeless. 


Dimensions; Weight of pistol 28 ounces; . 


length of barrel 614 inches; total length 10% 
inches; The pistol is well balanced, fits the 
hand nicely and shoots very accurately. 


The .32 and the .380 Colt pistols. 


These are two very popular pocket arms. 
My preference of the two, is the .32 calibre, 
on account of the cartridge. I consider the 
-32 calibre automatic Colt Browning cartridge 
to be the very best cartridge of this calibre on 
the market, for use in pocket pistols. This 
model has no outside hammer, but is provided 
with an automatic grip safety as well as with 
a mechanical safety. 

This automatic divides honorg with the 
Fabrique Nationale .32 calibre model as to 
general popularity and number of sales. 
After the first cartridge has been loaded into 
the chamber by drawing back and releasing 
the slide the automatic operation of the pistol 

-is effected by the recoil of the moving parts, 
and in consequence the hand of the shooter 
hardly notices the recoil. 


The .38 calibre Colt automatic pistol. 


The .38 Colt automatic is built on similar 
principle of operation, but has an outside 
hammer and an agreeable trigger pull. It 
has not the automatic grip safety found on the 
other Colt models. This model is made in 
two barrel lengths, one with 4% inch barrel 
for pocket use and the one with 6 inch barrel 
for best use. 
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The cartridge used gives a very y high muzzle 
velocity, 1146 ft. seconds and a muzzle energy — 
of 379 foot pounds. Any one looking for a 
hardhitting reliable pocket automatic pistol, 
will make no mistake in choosing the .38 
calibre Colt with 434 inch barrel. It is 
reliable and accurate. For longer ranges the 
6 inch barrel is preferable. This .38 calibre 
model has been used by the experts at the 
Colt factory for their exhibition work. 


The Colt .45 calibre automatic pistol, U. S. 
Army model. 


This pistol represents the best automatic 
of large calibre yet brought out, and has been 
so extensively advertised and written up, 
that it seems useless to go into details. It 
is built similar to the other Colt Browning 
pistols, has barrel covered by slide, and 
magazine is located in the stock. This model 
has outside hammer, one automatic grip 
safety and one mechanical safety. 

In this model the slide remains open after 
firing the last cartridge. To reload in this 
position, insert magazine, then press down on 
slide stop. The slide goes forward, inserting 
a cartridge into the chamber. 

This model of .45 calibre pistol was adopted 
by the U.S. Government only after the sever- 
est kind of a test, conducted by experts. It 
was found to be accurate, reliable, simpie and 
durable. This pistol is making good at this 
time in France, and also in the U. S. Navy. 
It is being manufactured in enormous quan- 
tities. Orders aggregating about a million 
are being filled at this time. 

The shape of the stock was considerably 
improved, raking back more than in the old 
models, giving the hand a firm grip, and also 
giving a fine balance to the pistol. 

Weight of pistol, 39 ozs. Length of pistof 
8 %.inches; length of barrel, 5 inches; capacity 
of magazine, 7 shots. Muzzle velocity, with 
200 grain bullet 910 ft. seconds. and with 
230 grain bullet, 809 ft. seconds. Muzzle 
energy with 200 grain bullet is 368 ft. lbs., and 
with the 230 grain bullet is 335 ft. lbs. 


The Dreyse selfloading pistols. 


The Dreyse automatic pistols are the 
invention of Herr Von Dreyse, and are manu- 
factured by the Rhenish metal and machine 
factory, Sommerda, Saxony. They are made 
in four models, 6.35 MM, 7.65 MM, and two 
in9MM. The 6.35 (.25) cal. is a good imita- 
tion of the Browning .25 calibre and has about 
the same dimensions and uses the same am- 
munition. The 7.65MM (.32) cal. Dreyse — 
has a fixed barrel covered by a slide, also © 
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“copied from the Browning patents. It is 


_ hammerless and used the .32 automatic Coit 


cartridge. 

The 9MM Dreyse, two models, but very 
similar are intended for military use, and shoot 
the 9MM Luger cartridge. A very strong 
spring is used. The barrel is enclosed by the 
lock frame. The Dreyse belongs to that 
class of automatic pistols having a fixed 
barrel and no rigid bolting of breech block 
or slide and barrel. After firing the last shot 
the slide remains open. When the pistol is 
cocked a signal pin protrudes from the rear 
of the locking slide, thus advertising that the 
pistol] is ready for firing. It is provided with 
the usual safety lever on the left side. 

Dimensions; weight of pistol, 35°4 ozs. 
Length of pistol 84% inches. Length of barrel, 
5 inches; initial velocity 1082 ft. sec. 


A new 9MM Dreyse model is very similar 
in construction, only the slide has been chang- 
ed and the front thereof has been given a 
rounded form. 


The dimensions, ammunition used, and 
ballistics, are the same as in the first 9MM 
model. 

The Frommer selfloading pistol. 


This little arm ‘is manufactured by the 
Waffen & Maschinen Fabriksgesellschaft in 
Budapest, Hungary. The Frommer pistol 
consists of two principal parts; the solid frame 
or receiver, and the movable barrel and the 
bolt. This pistol has rigid bolting, that is, 
the barrel and breechbolt are firmly inter- 
locked when the pistol is ready for firing. 
The locking in the Frommer pistol is accom- 
‘plished by means of three symmetrical lugs, 
which close up against the head of the cart- 
ridge. 

The locking system is therefore the same 
as is used in all the best modern military 
weapons. The magazine is located in the 
grip. The pistol has an outside hammer and 
an automatic grip safety. The ammunition 
used is a special cartridge. 

Dimensions; Weight of pistol, 23 ozs.; 
length of pistol 714 inches. Length of barrel 
4 inches; calibre 7.65MM _ (.32). Initial 
velocity, 984 ft. sec. The factory also makes 
a .25 calibre Frommer pistol. 


The Luger pistol. 


The credit for the mechanism in the Luger 
pistol to a great extent belongs to Hugo 
Borchardt, a German Engineer, who first 
applied the toggle joint lever mechanism to 
pistols, and his first model the old Borchardt, 
1896-1897, although uncouth in looks and 
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worse in balance, worked well and shot a very 
high power cartridge. 

Hugh Borchardt received a very great deal 

of his experience in American factories, having 
been employed as superintendent at the 
Sharps factory, and also in other American 
factories. 
* George Luger, master mechanic at the great 
German Arms & Ammunition works at Berlin, 
looked up the Borchardt principle and rebuilt 
the pistol into the form of the present Luger. 
The pistol is made in two calibres 7.65MM 
(.30) and 9MM (.354). 

The Swiss government was the first to 
adopt the automatic pistol, and chose the 
7.65 MM Luger. The pistol is so well-known, 
that it seems useless to describe it in detail. 
It has an automatic grip safety as well as a 
mechanical, on side of the frame. It has 
been adopted by several governments as the 
ordnance handfirearm. Some years ago the 
Germans adopted the 9MM with 4 inch barrel, 
but without the grip safety, for their Army, 
and with the grip safety for the Navy. The 
Navy Luger had a 6 inch barrel. 

My personal choice would be the 7.65MM 
of the two models. It is considered a very 
accurate hard shooting pistol, but in no way 
equals the .45 Colt Browning U.S. Army 
model. The magazine is contained in the 
stock. The breech block remains open after 
firing the last shot. The workmanship on 
the Luger is the best. 


Dimensions of Luger pistols. 


7.65MM 9MM Army 9MM Navy 
Length of barrel, 
434 inches 4 inches 
Muzzle velocity, 
1150 Ft. Sec. 1070 Ft. Sec. 
Length of pistol, 
9 inches 8% inches 11 inches. 
The Luger pistol is also made with detach- 
able holster stock. 


6 inches. 


The Roth Sauer Automatic Pistol. 


This little pistol was made by the firm of 
J. P. Sauer & Son, Suhl, Germany, and show- 
ed fine workmanship throughout. It was 
made to shoot a special cartridge of calibre 
.301 giving a velocity of 1070 ft. sec. A new 
style of trigger was used, one similar to those 
used on double action revolvers. The locking 
system was a good one. Symmetrical locking 
lugs being used. The lock was a bolt lock. 
The pistol is no longer made, being superceded 
by the Sauer automatic, model 1913. 

This new Sauer automatic is of the blow 
back type having fixed barrel and recoiling 
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slide and breech bolt only, and is without 
rigid bolting. The pistol has semi-automatic 
safety which locks the trigger as soon as 
magazine is withdrawn, and by fixed trigger 
and the position of a now visible push slide, 
located on the left side of the receiver, calls 
the attention of the user of the pistol to the 
fact that there is still a cartridge in the barrel, 
and that the pistol is therefore loaded. The 
pistol can then only be fired after the safety 
has been released by hand, whether magazine 
has been inserted into handle again or not. 
This semi-automatic safety is released by 
simply pushing the slide into the receiver. 
The mechanical safety is located on the left 
side of the receiver and is operated by pushing 
down the knurled button of the safety lever 
until the letter S becomes visible. 

The magazine ,which is of the detachable 
type, is contained in the handle of the pistol 
and holds 7 cartridges. 

Dimensions; Length of pistol, 5.6 inches. 
Length of barrel 3 inches. Muzzle velocity 
874 ft. seconds. 

The cartridge used is the regular .32 Colt 
automatic cartridge. A .25 calibre pistol of 
similar build as the .32 calibre, using the .25 
Colt cartridge has also been placed upon the 
market by the manufacturer. 


The Nicholas Pieper automatic pistols. 

These pistols are made in .25 and .32 
calibres, using the regular Colt Browning 
cartridges. The Pieper pistol is very simple 
in construction and light in weight. 

The Steyr model .32 calibre is made after 
the Pieper patents by the Austrian Arms Co., 
Steyr, Austria. The Steyr uses the regular 
.32 Colt auto cartridge. 


The 9MM Steyr pistol, Army model 19317 

This 9MM pistol is intended to be a mil- 
itary arm, and it has been adopted by the 
Chilean government. In building the new 
9MM Steyr pistol it would appear that the 
good points of the Browning and Mannlicher 
pistols have been utilized and copied. The 
pistol has rigid bolting and outside hammer. 
It consists of three principal parts, the re- 
ceiver, barrel and slide. 

The firing pin is modelled after the Colt 
Browning. It cannot touch the primer, 
even when hammer is let down, and resting 
thereon. -The firing pin must receive the 
full blow of the hammer to explode the cart- 
ridge. 

The capacity of the magazine is eight 
cartridges, and is loaded by means of a clip, 
similar to the one used for the Mauser, Roth 
and Mannlicher pistols. The pist-\ has the 
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regular safety device on the left fae! of th 
receiver and is very similar to that used i in the 
Colt Browning system. By pushing up the 


safety on the left side of the receiver the 


hammer can be locked either in the cocked 
or uncocked position. 
open at the same time by this operation. 


Length of barrel 5 inches, length of pistol 8 
inches; calibre .354 (JMM), weight of bullet 
115 grains. Weight of powder charge 5.5 
grains. Initial velocity 1115 ft. sec. 


The Roth Military model automatic pistol 
M7, calibre 8MM (1315). 


This pistol is manufactured by the Firm of 
G. Roth, Vienna,and has been adopted by the 
Austrian government as ordnance pistol. It 
is handsome in appearance and well balanced. 
The 8MM cartridge is used, giving an initial 
velocity of 1000 ft. sec. and a muzzle energy 
of 261 ft. lbs. Powder charge 3.8 grains, 
weight of bullet 115 grains. The pistol is a 
clip loader of the bolt action type. Magazine 
is contained in the handle and is loaded from 
aclip. 

The Glisenti Automatic pistol. 


The Glisenti automatic pistol has been 
adopted by the Italian, government. This 
pistol is built after the Luger model and uses 
a cartridge of 9MM calibre, giving a velocity 
of 754 ft. seconds. The outside lines of the 
pistol are agreeable, the locking system of 
barrel and breechbolt is a good one. An 
automatic safety is also supplied. The 
pistol weighs 38 ozs. Length of pistol 8.6 
inches. 

The Smith & Wesson automatic. 


The Smith & Wesson automatic is modeled 
after the Belgian Clement automatic. Like 
all other arms made by this justly celebrated 
arms factory, the workmanship is without 
blemish. In my opinion the automatic 
safety on the pistol should be eliminated, as 
it is very unhandy to operate. The pistol 
would be a great deal more popular if made 
for .32 Colt auto eartridges. As now made 
it takes a special cartridge of .35 calibre 
giving inferior velocity and energy as com- 
pared to the .32 cal. auto Colt. Would like 
to see the Smith & Wesson factory bring out 
a good automatic .38 calibre.’ Their factory 
turns out such extraordinary fine work. 


The Savage automatic pistol. 


The Savage automatic is made by the 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y., the 
makers of the Lewis machine guns and the 
Savage rifles. The Savage automatic is made 
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The slide is also kept. 
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to use the regular .32 and .380 Colt auto 
cartridges. For a short time the pistol was 
made with a hammer having a cocking spur. 
This has been discontinued, and the hammer 
is now made without the spur. The usual 
safety is on the left side of the pistol. 


The Savage pistol has been introduced into 
the Portugese army. 

The magazine is in the handle and has a 
capacity of 10 cartridges of .32 calibre and 9 
‘cartridges of .380 calibre. The parts of the 
pistol are well made and the workmanship 
throughout is of the best. The balance 
is also very good. The Savage pistol has 
become a very popular arm ana is the choice 
of a great many, who wish to own a handy 
pocket weapon. 

Dimensions; Length of .32 calibre 6144 
inches, length of barrel 334 inches, weight 19 
ozs. Weight of .380 calibre 21 ozs., length 
7 inches and length of barrel 414 inches. 


The Mannlicher automatic pistol. 


The Mannlicher pistol is one of the many 
inventions of firearms by the late Austrian 
inventor. Ferd. Von Mannlicher. The pistol 
is of elegant form and fine balance. It has 
an outside hammer. The magazine is located 
in the stock, and is loaded from a detachable 
clip like the Mauser. 


The pistol is made with two lengths of 
barrel, one barrel 41% inches, and the other 
6 inches long. Weight of pistol with short 
barrel, 35 ozs. of the long model 37 ozs. 
Calibre 7.65 (30) weight of bullet 72.5 grains. 
The Mannlicher pistol is one of the best 
balanced hand firearms manufactured. 


The ‘Schwarzlose Automatic pistol. 


This pistol is the invention of A. W. 
Schwarzlose, Berlin, engineer and inventor 
of different automatic arms, among them the 
Schwarzlose machine gun, now in use in the 
Austrian army. The barrel of the Schwarz- 
lose, instead of moving rearward when the 
shot is fired, moves forward. The cartridge 
is the regular .32 Colt automatic cartridge. 
Magazine is placed in the grip. Weight of 
pistol, 12 ozs., length of barrel 4 inches. 
Lensth of pistol 514 inches. Pistols of the 
Schwarzlose never became a very popular 


* arm. 


The Mauser Automatic pistols. 


The Mauser pistols are the invention of the 
late Paul Mauser of Mauser rifle fame. His 
first pistol placed upon the market, known as 
model 1896, was sold in every part of the 
world. This model became known as the 
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Mauser pistol and carbine combined, for the 
reasom that the wooden holster can be attach- 
ed to pistol and used as shoulder stock, 
giving the pistol the appearance of a short 
carbine. 

Its calibre is 7.63MM (.30) and it uses a 
very strong and hard hitting cartridge. 
Velocities obtained with this pistol have been 
as high as 1350 to 1394 ft. sec. The pistol 
has been made in a short model as a 6 shot, 
and in the larger model as a 10 shot pistol. 
The 10 shot pistol commanded by far the 
greatest sale. Its construction shows the 
master mechanic. 


Weight of 10shot weapon, 214 pounds. 
Length of barrel 514 inches velocity 1350 ft., 
sec. The pistol has a sliding barrel and 
breechblock. The magazine is placed in 
front of the trigger guard, and is of the stag- 
gered variety. It is loaded from the top with 
a clip, the cartridges being pushed into the 
magazine. After firing the last shot, the 
breech bolt remains in its fixed backward 
position and a fresh clip can be inserted and 
the arm reloaded as before described. The 
pistol has a good safety device. 


A new model Mauser pistol was brought out 
in 1912 followed by a still improved model 
1914. They were made in 6.35MM (.25) and 
7.65MM (.32) cal., both using the Colt Brown- 
ing cartridges, and a 9MM Military model, 
to be followed by still another military model 
in .45 calibre all built on same lines as the 
-25 and .32 calibres. This of course was all 
stopped by the world war. This new model 
Mauser has a fixed barrel and in the .25 and 
.32 calibres, the recoiling slide and breechbolt 
are without rigid bolting. 


The locking of the pistol is produced by the 
slide combined with the resistance of the 
retractor and firing pin spring. The weight 
of the breech being so proportioned to the 
rearward pressure of the powder gases that 
the bullet must have left the barrel before 
the breech has measurably commenced its 
rearward movement, whereby the connection 
between barrel and breech is severed. Gas- 
tight closing of the chamber is thus insured, 
so that accidents caused by the premature 
separation of the barrel and breech are ab- 
solutely impossible. 


In the 9MM, the recoil is checked by two 
swinging levers. The magazine is placed 
in the stock and is of the Browning removable 
type. The Mauser pistols are made at the 
Waffenfabrik Mauser Works, Oberndorf, 
Germany. 
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Measurements and Ballistics: 
6.5MM (.25) Cal. 7.65MM (.32) Cal. 


Length of pistol, 5.4 inches. 6.1 inches. 
Weight of pistol, 15 ozs. 21 ozs. 
Muzzle velocity, 750 ft. sec. 1142 ft. sec. 


Tke Webley & Scott automatic pistols. 

The Webley & Scott pistols are manufac- 
tured at Birmingham, England, in various 
models and calibres under W. J. Whiting’s 
patents. 

The .25 and .32 calibres use the regular 
Colt Browning auto pistol cartridges. The 
9MM, aspecial cartridge of 4 grains of powder 
and a 110 grain bullet. The .38 cal. high 
velocity model, uses the regular Colt .38 
calibre auto cartridge. The Military .455 
calibre uses a cartridge loaded with 7 grains 
of powder and a bullet weighing 220 grains. 
Each model is provided with a good safety 
device. These pistols consist of four principal 
parts, body, breechslide, barrel and magazine. 

They can be dismounted without the use 
of any tools. They have been introduced 
into the London Metropolitan Police Force, 
the town, city and country police forces of the 
United Kingdom, as well as several colonial 
and foreign forces. 

The .455 model has been adopted by the 
British Navy. Webley and Scott also make 
a single shot semi-automatic pistol of .22 
calibre for target practice. 

The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., make a .25 calibre anda 
.32 calibre pistol of the Webley and Scott 
models here in the United Statesfor the 
American market, to use the Colt auto pistol 
cartridges. 

Dimensions of Webley & Scott automatics: 
25 cal. .32 cal. 9MM_ .38 H.V..455.... 
Weight of pistol, 

11 ozs. 20 ozs. 34 ozs. 331% ozs. 391% ozs. 
Length of pistol, 

434 in. 614 in. 8 in. 
Initial velocity, 

1050 ft. sec. 1030 1100 


8 in. 8% in. 
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In making a review of the automatic pistol % 


I have only considered those most widely 
known and introduced on the markets of the 
world and adopted by the military and police 
in various countries. There are a very great 
number of cheap imitations of the foreign 
Browning pistols made abroad, that use the 
.25 and .32 auto pistol cartridges, but owing 
to poor system and workmanship, have never 
proveu 4 great success. It does seem rather 
strange that only two good models of auto 
pistols have been made in quantities in the 
United States but I believe there are some 
good reasons. 


First reason; Our great inventor, John M. 
Browning, nas taken out so many patents on 
automatic arms and parts thereof, that other 
inventors find it mighty difficult to get around 
his patent claims. 


Second reason; is the high quality of the 
American revolver, the Smith & Wesson 
and the Colt revolvers. These arms have 
never been equalled by makers of the revolver 
abroad, and the American public are now 
gradually turning to the automatic pistol. 
This can truly be said of the past five years 
during which sales of the automatic pistols 
have been steadily increasing over the sales 
cf revolvers. But, even at this time, when 
the .45 calibre automatic Colt is being fur- 
nished Uncle Sam’s army abroad in such 
enormous numbers, the demand for large 
calibre revolvers was still here, and in con- 
sequence, the Colt & Smith and Wesson firms 
are turning out a new revolver, a clip loader, 
for the Colt Browning .45 calibre automatic 
pistol cartridge. 


I do not believe that this .45 auto cartridge 
will have as high an initial velocity when shot 
from a revolver as when shot from the Colt 
automatic pistol. 


SMALL GAME RIFLES 


MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


The chief requisites for a small game rifle 
are accuracy, the correct amount of killing 
power but no more, and flat trajectory. 
Accuracy comes first. If one will draw a life 
sized figure of any small dnimal, squirrel, 
rabbit, woodchuck, or fox, and then outline 
on this figure the size of the vital organs which 


it is necessary to hit he will see at once why 
accuracy is essential. A rifle to be suitable 
for use against squirrels, for example, must 


give at least a 114 inch group, and it will not 


be suitable at ranges where the size of its — 
group exceeds this figure. Similarly, the 
size of group for use on foxes and coyotes may — 
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be taken at about finches. The killing power 
should be enough, but not too great. Exper- 
ience has shown that the .22 rim fire cartridges 
do not have the requisite killing power. I 
have often shot squirrels with the .22 long 
rifle only to have them crawl into some hole 
or bunch of leaves, and grouse have been shot 
through the body only to fly away as though 
unhurt. This needless suffering should not 
be, clean kills are desirable. But if the 
killing power be too great then we lave 
nothing left for either the table or the taxi- 
dermist. lat trajectory is essential if the 
rifle is to be used at renges over 50 yards. 
Trajectory must be considered with accuracy. 
Flat trajectory is of little use beyond 50 yards 
in a squirrel rifle which gives a group of over 
1% inches at ranges over 50 yards. Flat 
trajectory is essential in a rifle intended for 
coyotes up to that range where the group 
begins to exceed four inches. 

The rifleman can, with advantage, use his 
big game rifle for small game in a number of 
cases, provided he is usisg a small bore rifle. 
The .30 calibre particularly gives excellent 
results. What is needed is a bullet which 
will give the correct killing power, and the 
required accuracy. The best results in .30 
calibre are obtained by using a full jacketed 
pointed bullet of about 150 grains weight at 
about 1700f.s. velocity. I have had excellent 
results using the 150 grain U.S. fuil jacketed 
spitzer bullet in the .30-40 and .30 Model 
1906, with 15 and 17 grains respectively of 
Du Pont Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75. These 
loads give splendid accuracy, quite flat tra- 
jectory, and just about right killing power. 
They kill grouse shot through the body and 
squirrels without destroying too much meat, 
and with coon, opossum, coyotes, sloth, 
beaver, coati-mindi, and other fur bearers 
they do not spoil the pelts. In a good barrel 
these loads will shoot inside a 2 inch circle at 
100 yards all day. The report is light and 
the recoil nil. I would recommend, however, 
that Du Pont Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 
be tried with this bullet instead of No. 75 as 
this powder is better able to withstand suc- 
cessfully long loading in the shells, and the 
effect of dirty shells than the No. 75 powder, 
and I believe it will be found just as accurate. 
The 150 grain jacketed bullet will be found 
to give just about half the size groups that 
can be obtained from the-various Ideal alloy 
bullets, and its killing power at these velocities 
is considerably less, which in this case is 
desirable. 

But the use of the big game rifle for small 
game is a substitution. It is all right for the 
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man who hunts large game regularly, or for 
the man who can own but one rifle, but the 
ammunition bill makes the sport needlessly 
expensive, and it is not the best small game 
rifle for the man who lives near a settled 
community where small game is to be found, 
but who never expects to get to big game 
hunting grounds. 

For a purely small game rifle a .25 calibre 
is best. Opinions differ as to whether rifles 
of the .25-20 class or the .25-35 class are the 
better. I believe that if one’s small game be 
confined to not larger than woodchucks the 
rifles of the .25-20 class will be found the best, 
as the .25-35 class have a little too much kill- 
ing power for the smallest game. In the 
West the 25-35 class are much the best. 
Longer shots and slightly larger game will 
be had there, both calling for flatter trajectory 
and greater killing power. The best results 
with these rifles will always be obtained from 
jacketed bullets, either soft nose or full 
patched: The full patched bullet, and 
preferably pointed, should be used where it 
is desired to reduce the killing, or perhaps we 
had better say destructive power. By vary- 
ing the velocity and the point of the bullet 
we can get almost any results within limits 
that we desire in our rifle. Thus in the .25-20 
we can vary our velocity from about 1400 to 
1800 feet per second, and our bullets may be 
the 86 grain flat nose full jacketed, 86 grain 
soft point, 87 grain Savage (.250-3000) soft 
point spitzer, or 87 grain Savage (.250-3000) 
full jacketed spitzer. These bullets and 
similar heavier ones are all available for the 
.25-35 class of rifles, and in this class we can 
of course use a much larger powder charge 
so as to get velocity up to the point where 
our load really becomes one for large game. 

I have had excellent results with both class- 
es of rifles with these loads, subject to the 
following remarks. In the .25-20 class Du 
Pont Schuetzen, No. 75, or No. 80 powders 
should be used. With the first two powders 
the shells should always be clean, and am- 
munition should be rather freshly loaded, 
not over 4 months old, if the best results are 
to be obtained. With the .25-35 class use 
these same powders for velocities up to about 
1700 f.s., Du Pont No. 21 for velocities up to 
2200 f.s., and Du Pont No. 16 for higher 
velocities. The bullets should project a 
litle further from the shell than in the case 
of factory ammunition, so that the bullet will 
be up tight against the throat of the rifling 
when the cartridge lies unfired in the barrel. 
Owing to the small powder charge and the 
use.of a smokeless primer the primer acid 
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will not be diluted very much, the fouling will 
be intensely acid, and very careful ammonia 
cleaning, and nickel steel barrels are absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Let me give two illustrations. In my .25-20 
Winchester single shot rifle having a No. 3 
nickel steel barrel I have used with best results 
8.5 grains weight of Du Pont Schuetzen 
powder and either the 86 grain Winchester 
full patched bullet or the 87 grain Savage 
-250-3000 soft point spitzer bullet. With 
the former bullet I obtain regularly groups 
at 50 yards averaging .355 inch, and with the 
latter bullet at the same range groups averag- 
ing .75 inch. The rifle in which these loads 
were used was equipped with a Winchester 
A-5 telescope sight mounted the regular 
height above the bore. When the sight was 
correctly adjusted for the latter load for 50 
yards the rifle shot .25 inch low at 25 yards, 
and 1.17 inches low at 65 yards. Correctly 
sighted for 65 yards it shot 144 inch high at 
50 yards, and exact centre at 25 yards. 

_ Sixty-five yards was therefore decided upon 
as the correct point blank sight adjustment 
for this load for small game. Field experience 
with this load proved that the Savage solt 
nose bullet was entirely too destructive for 
squirrels and grouse, but the Winchester full 
patched bullet just about right. for wood- 
chucks the Savage bullet was fine. 

My rifle of the 25-35 class is one worked 
over by Neidner. It uses the regular Win- 
chester .25-35 commercial shell in a rather 
tight Neidner chamber. The twist is one 
turn in sixteen inches, No. 3 barrel of nickel 
steel, groove diameter .257 inch, telescope 
sight mounted the usual distance above the 
bore. I have not yet gotten really good 
results from this barrel with low velocity 
ammunition. The best results were obtained 
with 22 grains of Du Pont No. 20 powder and 
the &6 grain Winchester soft point bullet, 
giving an average of 1.77 inches at 100 yards. 
The effect of the line of sight (telescope) 
being high above the barrel is that the point 
of impact comes in exactly the same place at 
either 50 or 100 yards. That is the 50 yard 
sight adjustment is exactly correct for 100 
yards. 

I regret that I have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of working out a really satisfactory 
load for the .25-20 Winchester Model 1892 
cartridge. I had a rifle of this caliber several 
years ago and gave it.a most thorough test 
with all makes of commercial ammunition. 
Winchesler low power smokeless ammuni- 
tion gave very much better results than any 
other kind. The accuracy was excellent. 
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About 300. rounds of this ammunition in the — 


rifle, however, completely ruined the barrel — 


due to the Sharpshooter powder and undiluted 


product of the primer composition. It is 
necessary to warn all riflemen against the 
effect of Sharpshooter powder in small cart- 
ridges, barrels being ruined in several hundred 
rounds no matter how carefully they are 
cleaned. Three years ago practicaliv all 
low power smokeless cartridges were loaded 
with Sharpshooter powder. I would expect 
the best results with this .25-20 Repeater 
cartridge will be obtained from either Du 
Pont No. 75 or No. 80 powder and the 86 
grain jacketed bullet. It should be born 
in mind that it is always best to use No. 80 
powder where possible, as this powder is not 
so much affected by dampness nor by dirt in 
the shells as the other low pressure bulk 
powders, and consequently loaded cartridges 
do not deteriorate to such an extent with age, 

Wherever ordinary steel barrels are used 
it is always best to use a black powder primer, 
and prime with about 2 grains of FFG or 
FFFG black powder, reducing the smokeless 
powder accordingly to avoid ruination of 
barrels. However, if a smokeless steel 
barrel be used smokeless primers can be used 
in conjunction with Du Pont powders without 
any danger, provided the bore is always 
perfectly cleaned with ammonia. In my 
.25-20 rifle I have fired many thousand of the 
loads noted, and the barrel is still in as good 
condition as when new. The barrel is of 
nickel steel, and only smokeless primers have 
been used. I believe that the Winchester 
Company has entirely discontinued the manu- 
facture of black powder primers for small 
size cartridges. 

As to the design of the small game rifle, it 
depends entirely upon the use to which it is 
going to be put. It must be born in mind 
that it requires a very high order of skill to 
get really good, steady shooting from a very 
light rifle with a heavy trigger pull. It is 
not that the barrel is not accurate, but 
because it is very difficult to deliver a series 
of accurately pulled shots. For really acecur- 
ate work the rifle should be man_ sized, 
should fit the rifleman, and should weigh 
not less than 7 pounds. Best results as far as 
accuracy is concerned will always be ob- 
tained from a proper telescope _ sight. 
Telescope sights’ are problems _ of 
themselves, and only the very best, with 
the very best mountings is of any use at all. 
Almost as good results can be obtained from 
a good tang peep sight like the Lyman No. 
103. If metallic sights are to be used their 
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The Holiday for You 


— away from worry and care, out where 
Nature’s freedom is calling. Pack up the 
kit, shoulder your gun and hit the trail 
for the place where game is plentiful. 
Join the great outdoor crowd — and, 
above all, pack 


Dominion 
e e 

Ammunition 
Dominion is factory- and field-tested by men 
who know what ammunition should do— and it 
guarantees a holiday made complete by a full 
game bag. 
No matter what game or what shotgun Dominion 
shot shells will give you the best results. 
Imperial, Sovereign, Regal, Canuck 
and Crown (Black) are all Dominion 
shotgun shells, and each is backed by 
the big ‘‘D”’ trademark that stands 
for the highest quality in ammunition. 


Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
Montreal, Canada- 
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adjustment should be such that the rifleman 
can accurately bring the point of impact to 
coincide exactly with the point of aim. This 
means very fine adjustments. Points of 
impact vary greatly with different lots of 
ammunition, particularly with light barrels 
and this makes finely adjustable sights 
absolutely necessary. It will be noticed 
that reference has been made to the No. 3 
barrel. This is quite a thick, heavy barrel 
making the rifle weigh about 914 pounds. It 
has one great advantage,—Points of 
impact with various lots of ammunition and 
various loads vary but little. Thus one can 
use a load having a velocity of about 1700 f.s. 
and sighted for 50 yards, and this sight ad- 
justment may be found absolutely correct 
for 100 yards for a load of 2200 f.s., a most 
deal combination. Moreover, resting the 
rifle on various objects, and a variation of the 
firing position does not cause so much of a 
variation in the point of impact with a heavy 
barrel as it does with a light one. 
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Keeping these principles in en “hen a 
rifleman should try to visualize the work ] 
which he wishes to accomplish, and thus he 
will not be liable to make much of a miztake 
in his selection of a small game rifle. The 
problem of a man on a trap line is an entirely 
different one from that of the rifleman who 
takes up small game shooting as a sport. - 
What the trapper really needs is a short, 
light, handy repeater for the .25 Stevens rim 
fire cartridge, a rifle which unfortunately has 
not yet been produced in a _ satisfactory 
form. It should be put out in form some- 
what like the Winchester Model 1892 carbine. 
The rifleman who goes in for the sport of small 
game shooting will find that the scientific side 
will appeal to him. In fact the scientific 
side is almost essential to sustained interest 
in this game. To get this he needs a heavy 
single shot weapon of superb accuracy, and 
with sights which will not deduct from the 


capabilities of himself and his rifle. 


TESTING .22 SHORT HOLLOW POINT 
CARTRIDGE FOR ACCURACY 


Cc. S. LANDIS 


Sometimes I get a great many complaints 
of the lack of stopping or killing power of the 
various .22 calibre rim fire rifle cartridges, 
that are loaded with round nose, solid bullets. 
These complaints are undoubtedly Justified 
as the use of these cartridges for game shoot- 
ing will lead to the loss of a very large 
percentage of the wounded. Many years 
experience in shooting small game, expecially 
squirrels, with the 22 Jong rifle cartridges has 
confirmed my belief that these cartridges, 
when loaded with solid nose bullets, should 
never be used for anything except target 
shooting. 

Some years ago there was considerable 
agitation for a 22 long rifle cartridge loaded 
with a flat nose solid bullet. Very many 
persons, including myself, believed that this 
would be the solution of the trouble, but one 
firm, I think it was the U.M.C. Co., brought 
out such a cartridge and it proved to be a 
failure, {not being accurate at over about 30 
yards, and its manufacture was practically or 
altogether discontinued. 

The .various .22 cartridges loaded with 
the hollow point bullets formerly varied 


a great deal in their accuracy, especially. 
when shot in a fishtail wind, but lately many 
of these cartridges have been very much 
improved in their accuracy, some of them 
so much so, that they will often outshoot the 
solid bullet cartridges made by the same 
firm. 

The .22 long rifle Hollow Point cartridges 
are generally preferred and will do most 
astonishing shooting at a range of 50 yards, or 
much more as made by most of the American 
firms. : 
As a range of about 50 feet seems to be 
about the average distance that most small 
game is killed at, especially in the more thinly 
settled districts, and as the .22 short will 
prove most exceptionally accurate at this 
and sometimes two or three times this range, 
and sufficiently deadly to kill everything up 
to rabbits and some larger game if hit just 
exactly right, and if the cartridges are loaded 
with hollow point bullets; this cartridge 
proves to be the cheapest and possibly the 
easiest solution to the small game shooting ~ 
ammunition problem at the present time. 
The .22 long rifle will, of course, be much 
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LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR ‘‘INFALLIBLE"’ 


HERCULES 


> Dominion 
| CANUCK 
IMPERIAL 
REGAL 
SOVEREIGN 


HIGH GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 


NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR 


(i BLACK SHELLS i 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


: FIELD 
RECORD 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER 


When you buy loaded shotgun 
shells you buy by name. You ask 
for your favorite make and see to 
it that you get it. 


But if this is all you do you omit 
an important detail. You overlook 
the matter of powder. 


It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a 
powder in which you have full 
confidence, as it is to obtain your 
favorite make of shell. You ask 
for the powder by name just as you 
ask for the shell. 


Hercules Infallible Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powder may be obtained in 
the standard makes of shells given 
at the left. The shell you shoot is 
among them. You can obtain a 
Hercules powder in that shell by 
asking for it when you buy. 

On the top wad of every shell, and on the 
side of the box in which the shells are sold, 
is printed the name of the powder with 
which the shell is loaded. Look for the 
name when buying. See that it is Infallible. 
This powder is of high quality and uniform 
quality. It gives light recoil, even patterns, 


and high velocity. Write for a free booklet 
which describes it fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
93 W 11th Street 


Wilmington ‘ Delaware 
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DURBOROW, No. 1, Score 100 


~ 


DURBOROW, No. 4. Score 100. 


superior but will be about twice as expensive. 

The following 50 shot score with Winchester 
.22 short spotlight cartridges loaded with 
hollow point bullets. The score was shot 
ona 50 ft. range, by S.T Durborow of the 
Editor’s club. I witnessed the shooting and 
helped to measure the range. 
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DURBOROW, No. 2, Score 100. 
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DURBOROW, No. 5, Score 100. 


These targets should be sufficient to satisfy 
anyone of the accuracy of .22 short hollow 
point bullet cartridges when the rifle and 
cartridges are adapted to each other. 

Stevens 414 rifle, chambered for shorts, 
Lyman No. 103 double micrometer peep tang 
sight and aperture front. 


BALLISTICS AND TRAJECTORIES 


ROBERT H. McNAIR, M.D. 


’ Personally, there is very much amusement 
had from perusal of the current sporting 
journals, relative to fine spun _ theories, 
scientific hair splitting along the line of work 
done by the sportsman’s one bullet compan- 
ions, rifles and revolvers. 

Discussions of ballistics and trajectories 
have, during the recent years of modern 
progress, become interesting fads for the read- 
ers of sporting magazines to exercise the 
thoughts of diverting periods over, as well as 
being of intense interest to the minds of the 
writers who are inclined to air pet theories. 

But there is also, quite a deal of interest in 
the thought that even scientific precision, 
or theorizing upon the same, must be worked 
into man’s amusement stunts. 


Not infrequently, when reading the Jong 
winded summing up of ballistics (trajectories 
have, seemingly been relegated to a secondary 
position, during the more recent years} an 
amusing incident is recalled from social life. 
When, upon the occasion of a social function 
in the form of a high tea at the home of a 
distinguished society leader, the good mother 
advised her son, a young man, that, as he 
should escort a very talented young lady to the 
banquet table, he must polish up his wits for 


intelligent discussions upon artistic and 
scientific theories. 
Having ‘listened and replied, as best he 


could, to the learned topics discussed by the 
talented mademoiselle the young man took 
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The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 


A 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lov- 
er of outdoor sport and es- 
Beoety, to. those who love 

ING. Instructive be- 
cause of value in determining 
distances; a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
ful to SPORTSMEN. It fur- 
nishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how farit is to or from vari- 
ious points. Best of 
all it is a wonder- 
ful health promotor 
because its interest- 
ing notations afford 
real incentive for 


pleasure—anywhere, 
everywhere. the 


meter tells the whole 
story of just how 
far you have tray- 
elled. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, 75 
Sold by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
002 GHAPEL ST, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


& & A. GUNTHER 00. Toronto, Canada 


Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


AMERICAN Pedo-f | 


THE FISHERMAN’S HAMPER 


SHOULD CONTAIN A 
SUPPLY OF 


DBordens 


“St. Charles” Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


It serves all&the purposes of 
milk fresh from the cow. 


It never curdles, 
even in the hot- 
test weather. 


Sold in convenient 
size packages. 


BORDEN MILK CO. 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL. 
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advantage of the very first pause by asking 
“Can you make pie?” 

As very many sportsman are still preserved 
both in the practical elements of gun handling, 
and the memory of other days, it may recalled 
that, when animate targets were in abundance 
throughout this beautiful game country, 
little or nothing was said relative to the 
mathematical calculations, usually in decimal 
fractions upon the exact dimensions of the 
hole that a bullet of a given weight would 
bore in the atmosphere in transit, how much 
the missle would be deflected by atmospheric 
pressure, etc., etc. But the more ancient 
sportsmen did, seemingly, get the results for 
their game bags, they enjoyed much sport 
and used hard hitting ordnance. 

Many times as a small boy I have accom- 
panied a cousin, who was an excellent rifle 
shot, both to the walnut grove, where there 
were many big fox squirrels, to see him pick 
them from the tallest trees with an old muzzle 
loading, long rifle with octagon barrels, the 
same that he moulded the round shot for and 
loaded with the aid of a greased canvas patch; 
and to the cattle range where, from his seat 
in the saddle he would drop a big fat beef 
every time the trigger was pulled, at thirty- 
five or forty yards. 

What, possibly, could be the interest of 
ballistics in the mind of such a shot as that?—— 

Where would be the sense of his working 
up a whole lot of fine spun theories upon 
ballistics and _ trajectories? unless the 
same sportsman had gradually developed a 
bug upon the thought of loading the pages of 
sporting magazines with those same theories, 
possibly, with the idea that he was putting 
over a whole lot of hot air bunk on the other 
fellow. 

Of course, every live sportsman firmly 
believes in exact precision when it comes to 
the matter of gun play of any kind, but it 
has been most frequently noted that it is 
in those thoroughly developed psycho-physi- 
cal organisms, the men whose mental and 
physical machinery works like a well regu- 
lated automatic mechanism, that the real 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del. U.S.A., wishes to announce 
that neither it nor any of its subsidiaries or 
affiliated companies, nor any of its officers or 
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results are attained, regardless of ballistic- 
trajectory theories. 

essentially of primary importance to develop 
proper co-ordination in the man behind the 
gun. J 


Quite a number of practical experiments - 


have been practiced during very recent years, 
especially with the accurate, hard hitting 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. A very large 


muskrat was headed off one winter day and, ~ 


as the rodent raced across the glistening snow, 
an attempt was made to stop him with a 
bullet, at what was afterwards found to be 
thirty-three paces. The first shot flew over 
the running rat’s back, the second shot fell 
three feet short, but where would the special 
interest in ballistics come in when, with the 
third shot my 32-20 bullet almost severed 
the old rat’s head from his shoulders? 

The agent for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals asked one morning, “Can you shoot 
a cat for me?” 

“I am fond of domestic cats,’ I replied, 
“and do not like to shoot them, I have never 
killed one. Why do you not shoot it your- 
self? 

“Well, I can’t shoot, I never could.” 

A poor crazy tom cat had climbed into the 
top most twigs of a very tall tree, he had 
remained there for about five days, hence it 
was in keeping with the rule of the society 
(S.P.C.A.) to bring down the feline. I 
finally consented to go and do the shooting. 
With just one shot from that same 32-20 I 
succeeded in knocking crazy tom, via a 
backward somersault,” out of the tree top In 
falling, he struck a root and bounded away 
off down the hill. 

When my friend ran down through the snow 
to see how many of Tom’s_ nine lives 
had been snuffed out by the S. & W. .32, 
there was just one long expiring gasp and Tom 
stopped breathing. Possibly the other eight 
lives were extinguished during rapid transit 
through the air, but the hole of exit was 
large enough to admit three fingers. If you 
ask me about that gun’s ballistics, they were 
not tested. 
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directors, is in any way connected with or 
interested in the Allied Industries Corpora- 
tion or the French American Construction 
Corporation, sometimes indefinitely referred 
to as “‘The Duponts of Wilmington.” 


Gas 


In other words, it is 
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UARD well your home and It cannot go off by accident. There 
family while the men are away. is but one way to discharge it—you 
Get an Iver Johnson Revolver. must pull the trigger ’way back. 
It is the ideal weapon for home de- There are Iver Johnsons to meet 
fense because it is absolutely safe. all needs; standard calibres, Ham- 
No one need fear an Iver John- mer and MHammerless models. 
son except the prowler who also Regular, “Western” Walnut and 
fears the law. “Perfect” Rubber grips. 


FREE: Three Iver Johnson Booklets 
Mention the enes you want: A — “Firearms” (shotguns and revolvers), B — “Bicycles,” C—"Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


‘fi 157 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


Aa’  COMARS 


Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the ‘ront fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANADA 
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THE .22 SHORT CARTRIDGE AT 75 


Cc. S. LANDIS’ 


Some two years ago there appeared in the 
columns of this department a rather amusing 
discussion between two riflemen concefhing 
the ability of the .22 long rifle cartridge to 
produce® results at 50 yards. The long 
range accuracy of the .22 long rifle cartridge 
has been recognized among target cranks 
for many years but the short and long cart- 
rid#es are apparently seldom given any seri- 
ous thought in that direction. 


For some time past in the writer’s club one 
of our more expert shots has been experi- 
menting with a very accurate .22 short 
Stevens 414 rifle to see whether he could 
evolve a combination that would give satis- 
factory and regular results with this cart- 
ridge up to and including 100 yards. 

He soon found that the smokeless cart- 
ridges at 100 yards would sometimes fail to 
reach a whole 12 x 18 target sheet and would 
string up and down over the whole paper 
with a sideways deviation or possibly two 
or three inches. The Semi-smokeless and 
Lesmok and black powder. ammunition are 
horses of another breed entirely and will 
surprise a good many people when shot hee 
real calm weather. 

Last Saturday he happened onto part of a 
box of so called “‘Clinton” cartridges m'ade 
for and sold by Sears Roebuck & Co., of 
Chicago, and of course these went the usual 
route. The cartridges were about 6 years 
old and were loaded with black powder. 

Mr. Durborow was shooting and I was 
marking the target at the time and spotted 
the shots as they registered onto the 2 inch 
bull, in this case, of the reduced A4 target 
used in shooting the N.R.A. Outdoor Quali- 
fication course; shooting at 75 yards. The 
target reproduced herewith, exact size, con- 


tains the first ten shots fired on the target 
after getting the sights adjusted. There 
may have been many, many better groups © 
than this published as made with .22 short 


SCORE OF 49 AT 75 Se SHOT (BY Ske 
DURBOROW WITH TEVENS 414, PEEP 
SIGHTS AND .22 SHORT. CARTRIDGES. 


cartridges at rather Wise range outdoors, 
but Ido not remember of having seen them. 
Conditions: Rifle, Stevens 414, Lyman 103 
rear peep and apin head front _ sight, 
ammunition Sears Roebuck & Co.’s “Clin- 
ton” brand .22 short black powder cartridges .. 
Target shot by S. T. Durborow, of the Har- 
risburg Rifle Club. Shooting witnessed by 
myself and two others. 

Position prone, with sling. 

Which of our readers can show us a better 
target made under similar conditions with 
the .22 short? ‘ 


SHOWINGS. T. DURBAROW 
MAKING HIS SCORE OF 49 
WITH .22 SHORTS AT 7- 
YARDS. NOTICE STEVENS. 
FAVORITE RIFLE WITH 
SPECIAL BEAVER TAIL. 


FORE END LYING ON 
GROUND. - Photo by C. W. 
Seuseman. 
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Pe et your trap gun purchase bea PARKER. Be one a 
of the thousands of satisfied PARKER Gun users. 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of 
a PARKER Gun receives in good substantial gun value, the 
benefits of experience in gun’manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 
satisfied with anything but the BEST. 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now? 
Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


PARKER BROS., “Nic” Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


* New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


— 
Are You Reloading? 


TOE Ta Aa | 
Send Us the Name and 
Caliber of Your Rifle 
| 


| 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


i 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION QUERIES AND 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


ANSWERS 


The Editor of this Department requests 
that all readers who write to him asking for 
information and who expect a reply by mail 
enclose a self-addressed envelope and a three 
cent U. S. stamp, if possible. I have had 
some trouble lately due to the return of 
letters, addressed as per the signature, which 
have been returned with the terse statement 
“not known at the address given on the letter’ 
Contributors and readers should always 
remember that it is always necessary to have 
copy for this department made up from one 
to three months in advance of the date of 
issue and that it is utterly impossible to 
answer an inquiry in the succeeding issue. 

There is always the possibility that due to 
the person making the inquiry going on a 
hunting or trapping trip, or entering the 
Army, that a letter may miscarry and there- 
fore the editor must request that his fri nds 
of this department will give him a reasonable 
amount of time in making a reply. 

C. S. Landis, Editor. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the excel- 
lence of the Guns & Ammunition Department 
kept up by the Rod and Gun. Hurry up 
the next number, I cannot miss it. 

I wish to submit a question to you. I-have 
a Krag carbine which I have restocked. I 
was afraid that the bore might be slightly 
worn so I drove a lead plug into the breech 
and into the muzzle. I then knocked them 
out with a flat ended rod, against resistance, 
so that they were swaged enough to shut off 
all light and to get a good impression. 

I then calipered the plugs and found the 
maximum diameters, i.e., across the part of 
the plug which reached the bottom of the 
grooves on opposite sides, to be .3105 inch. 
Three different plugs were manipulated in 
this manner and they only varied .0005 inch. 

It is my belief that between 1895 and 1900 
.30 calibre rifles were bored .310 across the 
grooves. If I am correct there should have 
been but little wear in this piece. If however, 
the barrel was bored and rifled to .308 there 
has been .0025 wear which has worried me. 
What is your opinion? 

I am using the 172 grain heat insulated 
Newton bullets and No. 15 Dupont. When 
I have succeeded in working up a good load 


with this and have had some experience 
with No. 16 Dupont I will let you know the 
result. I am afraid that in any load that 
will keep the chamber pressure down to 
40,000 pounds per square inch that No. 15 
is too slow burning with a 22 inch barrel. The 
No. 16 I think would give better results. 
The latter powder is very superior ballistic- 
ally with the 150 grain bullet as you know. 
Whether the 22 grains additional of bullet 
weight will change it from an efficient powder 
to an inefficient one or not I do not know. 

I have tried out adaptations of your 
.25-21-86 loads in a Winchester with a 24-inch 
No. 1 barrel chambered for the .25-20. 
They are the maximum of accuracy and 
general efficiency at present, so I believe. 

Some day when the Du Pont people bring 
out a nitro cellulose powder designed to 
burn at 25,000 pounds chamber pressure I 
believe we will see 2100 or 2200 ft. per second 
with the 86 grain bullet. That would be 
some load with the 87 grain Reed spitzer 
bullet. By the way those Reed bullets are 
beautifully made but I have not been able 
to get any of them for some time. 

My shooting irons consist of the following 
modest collection. 

1. D.H. Grade Parker, 10 gauge, 10% lbs., 
30 inch barrels, full choke. 

2. H. grade Lefever, 12 gauge, 6 lbs, 14 ozs. 
mod. and full choke. 

3. D. S. grade Lefever, 20 gauge, 7 Ibs. 
both full choke. 

4, 22-15-60, no. 4414 Stevens, Malcolm 
scope 10 power, full length scope, (I must get 
the barrel rebored as it is in bad condition). 

5. .25-20 Winchester single shot, no. one 
barrel, Sheard gold bead front, Lyman micro- 
meter rear, takedown 24 inch full octagon 
barrel (Wish I had purchased a 28 inch no. one 
round barrel instead in nickel steel and solid 
frame, don’t like weight of no. 3 barrel. No. 
2 barrel was the best of the lot but they are 
not made any more.) 

6. Krag carbine, restocked, No. 33 rear 
Lyman and gold bead front sights. 

7. Smith & Wesson .22 calibre single shot 
target pistol. 

8. Smith & Wesson .38 target model, 10 
inch single shot barrel, cylinder and 3 inch 
barrel to interchange. 
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OOD SHOOTING: 


involves good nerves, good eyes, a good rifle and 
good sights. Not the least important of these are 4 
the sights, for given all the other essentials. without good sights 
the shooting would be poor Play safe—equip your rifle with 


Ma&RBLES RIFLE SIGHTS 


MARK 
—the sights that are known for their quality and accuracy. Good shooters the world over use and endorse 
Marble’s sights for experience has taught them that there are none better. 
In the Marble line you'll find your favorite type of sight—or a better type than you have been using. 
If it bears the name Marble you will know that it is a good sight—true and accurate. Ask your dealer. 
If he, doesn’t sell Marble’s Rifle Sights send your order direct to us. 
NOTE.—When ordering sights direct from us, always mention make, model and calibre of rifle they 
are intended to fit. 
MARBLE’S FLEXIBLE REAR SIGHT MARBLE’S V-M FRONT SIGHT 
Stem is not rigid, but is held by a __. This sight, used with a peep rear sight 
4 Roath A gives a telescopic effect, greatly aiding 
spring, which gives in case sight is quick, accurate sighting because the 
accidentally struck. Prevents breakage. shooter looks directly at the game and 
Made in types to fit practically all shoots where he aims instead of judging 


American made sporting rifles. Two howmuch) toi pholdioven 


s? “ees 


B 


Best results obtained when used with a peep rear 


different size discs furnished. $3.30. sight—preferably Marble’s Flexible. Aperture has gold 
e face and gold lining; making it extremely visible in 
any light. Will fit any sporting rifle with standard 

size sight slot. Price, $1.65. . 


Mae 


COARSE BEAD FOLDED 


COARSE BEAD UP 


<a 
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~ MARBLE’S DUPLEX FRONT SIGHT MARBLE’S STANDARD FRONT SIGHT 
Fine bead is 1-16 tin. gold, coarse bead is 1-8 in. white A well and favorably known front sight that has been 


2 : leadi 
enamel. When fine bead is being used, coarse baad SR a eee ng yee ones joading 


folds down flat as shown. Price $1.65. or ivory bead. Price $1.10. 


Sheard ‘‘Gold’”’ Sights King Triple Bead Front Marble’s Reversible Marble’s Improved 
zs SEE nee wconceye Sight Front Sight _ Front Sight 
faces li Lt rays Paarl Has three separate and Has two beads—one Gives the shooter a 


and to the point and cen- distinct beads — ivory, ivory, one gold. Sight ong look ahead. Makes 


tre of the long egg-shaped = gold and black. Bead canbe instantly reversed, 2C¢Ccurate shots possible at 
gold bead. Will not blur any range: witheuiatope 
in the bright sunlight and holder revolves, so that so that shooter can have y 8 P 


shows up clear and dis- shooter can have which- ivory or gold, as light Ping to adjust rear sight. 


Be ath eatin Hay ever color is best for each requires. Choice of 1-16, Object sinedier cours 
volvers and pistols. Price Particular shot. List 3-32 or1-8in. bead. List [deal sight for snap shoot- 


$1.65. Price $1.65. Price $1.65. ing. List Price $1.10. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Leading sporting goods dealers everywhere sell Marble’s Rifle Sights. If yours does not send your order 
direct to us. Write for catalog giving complete details of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 581 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


AUTOMOBILE MOTORS AND MECHANISM 


Pocket size, 265 pp., blue flexible leather, fully illustrated 

CONTENTS—The internal combustion engine. Principles and construction. A 
typical modern motor, The centrifugal governor, The hit-or-miss governor, Car- 
buretors, The float feed principle, The float chamber and jet, Various types of modern 
construction, Quality of mixture, Flooding the carburetor, Carburetor troubles and 
adjustments etc., Gear or Gearing, Belt and Chain Gearing, Friction gear, Spur on 
tooth gearing, Differential or balance gear, Shafts and their functions, The crank- 
shaft, half speed shaft, countershaft, ete., Lubrication and Lubricators, Pumps and 
their purposes, Motor misfiring, causes and remedies, Noises in the Motor, causes 
and remedies, Motor overheating, causes and remedies, Electric motors, principles 
nd operation, Steam cars, The engine, generator, reverse gear, etc. 

Prices: Flexible Leather........ $1.50. Cloth Binding..... .- $1.00. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED Woodstock, Ontario 


' 
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I am trying to make a chronograph in a_ 


bedroom workshop in the house. If this 
works out O.K. will give you some dope on it. 
N.Y. Syracuse, Mac G. MacMartin. 


* Reply.—Evidently you contracted the fever 
young and it stayed with you. You sure have 
a very complete outfit excepting a telescope 
sight. That Krag carbine wase evidently 
bored large as for it to wear that large with 
use would take a great many hundred shots 
and would give a very good case of erosion 
in the breech. Your rifle would be throated 
and choke bored enough to see with the naked 
eye, when looking towards a strong light from 
the breech through the barrel. Seems to me 
that you would get rather indifferent results 
with the 15 Dupont. Better use a charge of 
43 of Dupont number 18 or 41 grs no. 16, as 
that will give better results with your rifle. 
Even with a Springfield the No. 15 powder 
should have a 30 inch barrel to do the best 
work. The muzzle blast is very hard on the 
ears of others who may be shooting with you 
and the flame at the muzzle will be enough 
in the evening to make a great many people 
flinch very regularly. 

* T have not used the Reed bullets for several 

years. Those I had in the .25 calibre  spit- 
zer shape were most excellently made. That 
combined load of black and Schuetzen is a 
winner. I will be glad to hear how your 
experimental work turns out..—Editor. 


Marbles Auxiliary Chamber in a .30 Reming- 
ton. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I have a .30 Remington rifle and I would 
like to know if you thought it would be harm- 
ful to the barrel or chamber in any way to 
use a Marble’s auxiliary cartridge that per- 
mits of the use of the .32 short Colt pistol 
cartridge. ' 
Oshawa. Alvin J. Hicks. 

Reply—tThe proposition seems to me to be 
exactly like shooting shorts in a long rifle 
chamber. Possibly not quite as hard on the 
gun. A few shots seem to make no dif- 
ference but continued use might make some 
slight difference. Might corrode the chamber 
in time if not very carefully cleaned out each 
time you shot them. I never could see why 
people would persist in using these make- 
shift short range cartridges when even the 
most carelessly reloaded reduced charges 
will give so much more accurate and reliable 
results. There is no trouble at all to load 
reduced loads that will group in a 2 to 3 inch 
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circle at 50 yards with most any high power ans 
rifle if it is equipped with good sights.—Editor. 


Rear Sights for a Marlin Carbine. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I recently purchased a Lyman semi-Jack 
ivory bead sight for my .30-30 Marlin carbine. 
Since putting this sight on I find that the 
rifle does not shoot right but shoots low and 
am inclined to thihk it also shoots to the 
right. Can you suggest a good rear sight 
that would work O.K. for hunting with the 
ivory bead so I could corréct the shooting? 
I do not like the present rear sight on the 
carbine. It is the regular factory sight, a 
leaf sighted up to 500 yards. 

I wrote to the Marlin people regarding 
the rocky mountain sight and they said that 
there was not sufficient distance between the 
rear sight slot and the receiver for the use of 
this sight. 

What about a peep sight? Would that be 
good for hunting purposes where quick 
sighting is sometimes necessary? Can you 
tell me if using a Marble’s auxiliary cartridge 
for my rifle and firing the .32 short Colt’s 
cartridge with it will injure the barrel? Sev- 
eral gun cranks who have seen me using it 
say that they would not use it that it will 
ruin the rifle barrel. I notice after firing that 
with the black powder cartridges that there is 
a black crust in the barrel, particularly within 
a few inches of the muzzle that is very hard 
to remove. Thanking you, I am, 
Bridgetown, N.S. A. J. Burns. 


Reply.—You should use a King no. 6 flat 
top rear sight, with the white diamond 
to the rear, for use in the rear slot, and a 
Lyman tang, with micrometer elevator, for 
the rear or else a Marlin receiver rear peep. 
D. W. King, Denver, Colorado makes these 
folding leaf rear sights and they are very 
fine for snap shooting. I prefer the tang or 
receiver peep for most all shooting. I 
always did like the receiver peeps for hunting - 
as the tang sight is likely to be more in the 
way on the grip, and also more likely to be 
knocked loose. However for deliberate work 
the tang sight has it on the receiver sight. 

I always considered the Rocky Mountain 
rear sight and the shiny silver or knife blade 
front the worst combination of sights for 
practical shooting that it was possible for a 


human mind to conceive, and yet nearly | 
every company puts them on as STANDARD. i 
You can be thankful that you cannot putone 


on your rifle, or otherwise the factory would 
have attended to that little matter for you , te 


HOTEL TULLER 
DETROIT, ; MICHIGAN 
Offers 


Special inducements to Out-of-Town 
Guests during the period of the war. 


$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, 


600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 
New Unique Cafesand Excellent Entertainment 


+, *& | 


| Cc. A. MINER 
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May we send you 
this guide book? 


An illustrated guide to points 
of interest in and around Buffalo 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
on request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Buffalo’s 


Lenox, B ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 


theatre, shopping and business 
districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan, Fire” 


proof, modern. _Un- 

usual Cuisine. Every é 
room an outside room. 

$2.00 up. 

On Empire Tours. 

Road map and 


running directions 
free. 


Managing Director 
North St. at 
Delaware Ave. 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 


We have a pride init and our 


And every other department is 
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Either of the peep rear sights with large 
aporture are vety practical for game shooting 
and are far superior to any standard barrel 
sight for that purpose.—Editor. 


Some Information. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I received the June number of Rod and Gun 
and am pleased to note that you intend to 
make the Guns & Ammunition Dept. as 
interesting as possible each month. This is 
the Department that the rifleman really 
likes. 

I have a Savage .250-3000 and just lately 
have procured a .256 Newton which I think is 
a splendid arm. Up to date I have only 
fired it 20 shots but it seems to be all that 
Newton claims for it. 


TI am having J. W. Sidle, of Corning, Cali- 
fornia, make me a telescope rifle sight for the 
Savage and if it proves to be what I want I'll 
have a set of mounts made for the .256 also. 


' Sidle makes a light weight scope, eleven 
inches in length, with a field of 15 feet at 
100 feet. This he claims is useful on running 
deer shooting if the country is opén enough. 


I’ve had my order tn about 4 months and 
am not sure when delivery will be made. We 
cannot expect much better from these fellows 
who turn out hand work. 


There is a gun maker here in Oakland, 
Cal. who makes an over and under rifle and 
shotgun, that looks to be a very nice gun. 


His name is C. M. King. The only guns 
I have seen of hig are 16 gauge and .32-40 and 
-25-21 rifle. He always places a rifle barrel 
above. 

Prices a year or so ago were $150.00 for a 
gun with ordinary checking on stock and 
forearm and both open sights. I fancy one 
with a 20 gauge shot barrel and .25-35 or 
.22 high power rifle. I may indulge later on. 

Wishing you every success in conducting 
this Dept. 
‘Alameda, Cal. E. G. Gale. 
Reply.—Thank you for the information and 
good wishes. I have often wished to own 
an under and over gun shooting a high power 
.25 calibre 86 grain bullet cartridge from the 
upper barrel and a 16 gauge shotgun barrel 
for the under barrel. Wish that some com- 
pany produced a well made weapon of these 
specifications at a price that ordinary people 
could afford, for such a weapon would be 
strictly a huntey’s, not a target shot’s weapeon 
and would be pretty,closegto being the all 
around gun.—Editor. 
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Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 
What would be your idea of the ideal pocket 
weapon? If you were purchasing a pocket 
revolver for use in places where it may be 
both dangerous to go unarmed and more 
dangerous to go badly armed, what would 
you select? Would it be a revolver or an 
automatic pistol.? 
Ontario. RR. GlOre 
Reply.—For such a weapon I would cer- 
tainly select a revolver, a .38 Colt Police 
Positive ‘Special or the .38 Police Positive, or 
the .38 perfected Smith & Wesson, and would 
use in it ammunition hand loaded with 
hollow pointed, blunt point bullets made of 
soft alloy. With that weapon I would cul- 
tivate a disposition to mind my own business 
as much as possible in such localities, but if I 
needed a gun and needed it badly I would feel 
that I had about the most sure killing weapon 
to be had in a light weight pocket weapon. 
Editor. 


A Letter from a Target rifle Expert. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 


I noticed some time ago that you were the 
editor of the Guns and Ammunition Dept. 
which I take a great interest in, in fact I take 
the Rod & Gun for that department alone, 
and allow me to congratulate you on your 
new undertaking. 


I have read with great interest your articles 
in earlier issues of Rod & Gun on the small 
bore rifles and at one time nearly purchased a 
.25-21 Stevens for target work. I told my 
intentions to Adolph O. Niedner and he told 
me that I would get the best results from a 
good .38-55 using the paper patched bullets 
so I had him make me a fine .38-55 calibre 
with a no. 5, one half octagon barrel 30 inches 
long. It is fitted with a 10 power scope in 
Winchester mounts fastened on the barrel by 
means of the Mann taper dovetail bases. 
The barrel is throated at the breech so that I 
can use the patched or Hudson bullet. 

I have used both the patched and the 
Hudson bullets with fine results, indeed I am 
sending you two groups, one shot with the 
Hudson load and one with the patched bullet 
and black powder. 

I prefer the smokeless load. It seems to 
me to be as accurate as anything on earth 
when worked up to suit the individual barrel. 

I also had A. W. Peterson, of Denver, 
Colorado, to make me a fine Ballard rifle and 
fit it with one of his hand made barrels to use 
the .32-40 Hudson load. This rifle has juts 


BIG GAME WAITING FOR YOU 
Along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


From Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 
Here’s the catalogue — Make your choice. 


Nova Scotia. Season Opens. Manitoba. __ 
Moose and Caribou. Sept. 16th. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer. Oct. 21st. Reindeer, Deer. Nov. 20th. 
Bear. All year. Saskatchewan. 
‘ Moose, Caribou, 
New Brunswick. Deer and Elk. Nov. 15th. 
Moose and Deer. Sept. 15th. Alberta. 
Bear. All year. Mountain Sheep, 
Quebec. Mountain Goat. Sept. Ist. 


Moose, Caribou, Deer; Sept. Ist. weiss Coe Pie MNO 
Bear. Aug. 20th. British Columbia. 
‘ Mountain Goat, Moose, 

Ontario. Caribou Sept. Ist. 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep, in northern part of 
Reindeer. Oct. Ist. province only Sept. 1st 
Deer. Novy. Ist. Deer Sept. 14th 
Bear. All year. Bear. Oct. Ist 


Reliable guides and outfits available at various points. 


Ask for copy of folder “Open Seasons For Fish and Game”’ and full particulars 
from any Canadian Pacific Agent, or A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Montreal, 
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arrived and it is a fine piece of work indeed. target shooting at 50 yards to 100 yards. It 
It is fitted with taper bases so I can use my has made good even beyond what I had 
scope on it but as yet I have not tried this expected, The .38-55 would have been 
rifle out but it should deliver the goods. entirely too powerful for my purpose and 
would have been also considerably more 
expensive to shoot. 

You can be very sure that I would be glad 
to receive targets, photos and comments upon 
your rifles and loads at any time. This kind 
of shooting is the finest kind of rifle shooting 
not even excepting long range military 
shooting, of which I am very fond; and it is 
in some ways to be preferred to the military 
work as the rifles last much longer and the 
ammunition is much cheaper and can‘ be 
home made. 

We will be glad to hear from you at your 
leisure.—Editor. 


Information on the .375. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

In reference to your request for informa- 
tiononthe .375, Messers. Holland & Hol- 
land, New Bond St., London, England, are 
makers of a very well known and exception- 
ally powerful and fine weapon, the .375 
Velopex magazine rifle. They also make a 
single and a double rifle in the same bore. 

If “A.N.D.” has an opportunity of securing 
one of these, he could not have a more accur- 
ate and powerful bore for big game. 

The .375 is used more in India than in 
Africa on account of the restrictions in India 
upon the importation of rifles of .303 and .450 
bore. The late F. C. Selous used this rifle in 
Norway and Scotland for reindeer and red 
deer. I cannot name the exact charge but 
the cartridge and the bullet weighs 270 grains. 


10 SHOTS, 100 YARDS, (38.55). 24 GRS. SCHUET- 
ZEN, 3 GRS. LESMOKE, HUDSON BULLET. 


12 SHOTS, 100 YARDS, 330 GR. PAPER-PATCH- 


ED BULLETS, HAGGARD’S BLACK POWDER. “oes A. Crichton, 
TARGETS HERE SHOWN ONE HALF SIZE. oncton, N.B. 
I also had Niedner make me a-fine .25 high Reply.—Thank you very much for this 


power Winchester, about 2 years ago, to use information. A very similar letter was also 
the necked down .30-40 Krag shell. It is a arenes gen e aera the auto pistol 
fine shooting arm but I prefer the Hudson shot, from St> Paul., Minn, 


bullet to all others after a thorough tryout of At the time of making this reply my 
them all. English gun catalogues were twenty miles 


removed from where I-was and I did not care 
to risk a reply upon a subject upon which I 
may not be very well informed. Since that 
time I have obtained several of them and I 
find the most complete description of this 


The target rifle is my hobby as this is 
about all the kind of shooting that I do. I 
hardly expect to see this in print but will 
send on photos of my rifles and targets. 


W. G. Bruce, cartridge and rifles for same in the catalogue 

Collingwood, Ont. of Westiey Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, 
; Birmingham, 

Reply,—Whe .25-21 rifle would not be as They make a fine single shot rifle, a double 


good as your .38-55 special for purely target hammerless express rifle, and a clip loading 
shooting at the longer ranges. It was pur- bolt action rifle for this cartridge. 
chased for a small game rifle and also for The cartridge they use and call the “.375 
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CLARK'S PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 
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Canada Food Board 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS “IT’S GOOD.” 


License No. 14-216 


Ww. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Manufacturers to 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORCE V. 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH FIELD 
says, ‘We must 
never forget that it 
is 0 HARDY 
Bros. of Alnwick we 
owe the supremacy 
we have achiered as 
Rod makers. 


Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In ee Reed. Spite Bamboo ae Rods 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel hard ““PALAKONA” is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods tor wet or dry fly fishing. 


T is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 
I champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, “Hardy’s.”’ Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 
erts whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
pave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 534 ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE—Rod, with one to only, $18.37; with two tops, $22.04. Ifin Bamboo 
protector case to carry THE WHOLE ROD, $2.44 extra. = 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford, 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc., 60 cents per doz. 
GUT CASTS—tThe Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 
Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
8/6d. per doz. or $2.08, 9-ft. 11/-per doz. or $2.69. 
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express” uses a 40 grain powder charge, a 270 
grain rounded nose bullet. The muzzle 
velocity of same is 2200 fs. and the Energy 
2898 ft. lbs. The bullet is what they called 
a patent capped expanding bullet. So far 
as this firm’s work is concerned the bolt 
action clip loader would be my preference. 

Whether anyone could obtain either .the 
rifle or cartridges for same at the present 
time I do not know, that is of course through 
an order placed with the home firm. 


Special Rifles and Sights. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

Can you show me any photos or drawings 
of special telescopic or peep sights fitted 
upon bolt action rifles? This is a subject 
upon which I am much interested. 

A. R. M. 
New York. 


Reply.—I1 am showing herewith two photos 
furnished me by Adolph. They show a 
Ross equipped with an Adolph scope and a 
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Newton fitted with an Adolph scope and a ~ 
Lyman micrometer rear peep sight at the 
same time. These may interest you. "i 
Editor. 
The .35 Winchester. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I am a constant reader of your magazine 
and take quite an interest in your gun depart- 
ment. 

I have purchased a .35 Winchester take- 
down rifle, and would be pleased to have 
your opinion of this particular gun. How 
does it compare in strength with a .303 
British or a .250 3000 Savage, also is this 
rifle supposed to shoot 500 yards without 
raising the sights? Thanking you for the 
above information and wishing your maga- 
zine every success. 

James Auld 
Arnprior, Ont. 


Reply.—The .35 cal. model 1895 Win- 
chester is a splendid big game rifle and will 
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ROSS RIFLE WITH TELESCOPIC SIGHT AND TUNNELED MOUNTINGS TO PERMIT AIMING 


WITH METALLIC SIGHTS WHEN SCOPE IS MOUNTED. 


DISTANCE. INSTANTLY DETACHABLE. 


POWER 3X. FIELD OF 18 YARDS 


NEWTON RIFLE WITH LYMAN SPRINGFIELD RECEIVER SIGHT NO. 43 AND TELESCOPE 
MOUNTED ON THE LEFT SIDE OF RECEIVER. 
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Get ‘Fit'!--- 


A cup of real coffee 


in the bush . 


After a hard day on the trail of the 
“big fellows” when you hit camp dog- 
tired and “‘all in,” buck yourself up with 

a cup of piping hot coffee made this 
way,—1 tablespoonfuls coffee, 3 of Klim, | 
3 of sugar. Mix dry, tie loosely in cheese 
cloth bag, boil for two minutes in 1 quart 
water. Oh boy, there’s a real drink to 
warm your blood and revive your appetite 

for supper! 


Strenuous days of 
Commerce coming 


Klim is pasteurized separated milk in 
powder form—light, bulks small— one 
pound makes four quarts. 
Mix dry with flour, sugar, 
coffee, etc., or dissolve in 
water for use as liquid. 


Klim is genuine—the - 
flavor proves it. 


GETIT AT YOUR GROCERS 


Canada Food Board License No, 14-242 


The Best Field Trials 
in Canada 


for Beagles and Bird Dogs are those of the Cana- 
dian National Field arn Club of Windsor to be 
eld at 


OJIBWAY, ONT., BEGINNING NOY. 5th 


1918 and continuing till finished satisfactory 
to Judges. 


13in. Derby 
} 15 in. Derby Derby 
Beagle Trials 13in. All-Age Bird Dog Trials 
15in. All-Age All-Age 
3 Hour Free-For-All 
Bench Show for all Classes held in open field. So 
be on the roll ‘‘Boys” when, Gen’! Relaxation, com- 
manding the FIRST DIVISION OF GOODFEL- 
.OWS, ordérs all able-bodied men, not over ninety- 
oes of age or under three, to report for duty for 
the GREAT OVERSEAS ATTACK on KISER 
GLOOM, November the 5th, 1918. The Trials will 
be conducted under the auspices of the Canadian 
National Field Trial Club, now billeted at Windsor. 
The attacking party will ‘“‘Muster In” at Windsor, 
7.30 a.m. The latest improved Motor-Vehicles have 
been engaged and their decks cleared to carry the 
boys, and dogs, to the FIRST LINE TRENCH for 
the attack, “A CANTEEN” and “CHOW?” will be in 
Teadiness to keep you out of the “BLIGHTY.”’ The 
first brace will go “OVER-THE-TOP” and will lead 
the attack under the command of Pres. F. A. Johnson, 
and Field Marshal, Emile Seguine. 


q \ Entrance Fee—$3.00. 

This entitles you to one year’s membership and also 
to start as many dogs as you wish in the seven events, 
Silver Cups and Ribbons, to the winners and placed 
dogs of each event. 

For other information and entry blanks write, 


rank H. Walker, Sec’y, 115 Crawford Ave., Windsor, 
nt. + 


See your nearest C. N. R. Agent, or 
write General Passenger Superintend- 
ent, Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., 
or Winnipeg, Man. 
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likely prove very satisfactory to you. You 
will certainly have to raise the sight to shoot 
at 500 yards, supposing that the rifle is 
sighted for about 100 to 150 yards for ordinary 
shooting. 

This is not peculiar to this one rifle but to 
every rifle. This rifle would not be quite 
so well adapted to the 500 yard work as a 
.280 Ross, a .256 or a .30 Newton, or the 
.30-1906 Winchester, due to its bullet having a 
higher trajectory. However, when you land 
you can be sure you will get results. This 
ts a very clean killing cartridge. 

The energies and velocities compare as 
follows. 


.35 Win. .303 British .250-3000 
(.30-40) Savage 
100 yards. 
Energy 2053 ft-lbs. 1553 ft.lbs. 1375 ft.lbs. 
velocity 1923f.s.  1783f.s. 2657f.s. 
200 yards. 
Energy 1550 ft.lbs. 1235 ft.lbs. 1061 ft.Ibs. 
velocity 1672fs. 1590f.s. 2340f.s. 
500 yards 
Energy 700 ft.lbs. 632 ft.lbs. 435 ft.lbs. 
velocity 1130fs. 1138fs. 1526f.s. 
500 yard trajectory 500 yard trajectory 
45 34 inches 2334 inches. 


500 yard trajectory. 
49 inches 

I have given the ballistics of the .30-40 
Krag cartridge instead of the .303 British as 
they are about the same and I did not have 
the figures handy for the .303. 

I would consider that taking the three 
cartridges and rather generalizing their 
qualities over the different ranges that the 
.303 British would be the most accurate, 
the .35 Winchester the better killer and the 
.250 Savage the easiest rifle to hit with. 

The .250-3000 would be the easiest rifle 
to carry and score with, and the hardest to 
eléan, the .35 Winchester the best brush gun 
of the three, and the .303 the easiest to get 
ammunition for in Canada. and the best for 
deliberate shooting when you knew your 
range exactly or nearly so. It would be the 
best target gun. and if used with the late 
spitzer bullet cartridge the best all around 
gun for most people. They are all good, 
each for its particular purpose.—Editor. 


Snapping on an Empty Chamber. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 
Having been a reader of Rod and Gun 
for over a year I would be grateful for a 
little advice from you. I own a double 
barrel hammerless shotgun made by J. P. 
Clabrough, of England, and I do not think 
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there Visi a gun made 


better 


- cleaning this gun to lay away tor. some time 


should the triggers be released or will this — 
injure’the coil springs to snap the hammers. 

I have asked different shooters about this 
and some say it is hard on the firing pins to 
pull the triggers when the barrels are empty. 
Any advice on this question will be very 
much appreciated. 

What firm in Canada handles the 
Newton rifle? 

Is it necessary to have a permit before 
purchasing a revolver in a city? 

C. H. Russel, 
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Carlsruhe, Ont. , 

Reply.—Most all makers of hammerless 
guns equipped with coil springs advise that 
snapping the hammer on an empty chamber 
does no harm. I have never broken anything 
in that manner, never saw any one else break 
anything in that manner, and would undoubt- 
edly snap the hammers of such a gun before 
setting it away. If you have any doubts 
about the matter, take two clean unfired 
shells, knock out the primers, recap with 
two’ FIRED primers and then use them in 
the chambers of the gun when putting away, 
letting the hammers down on these shells. 

Write to the Newton Arms Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y. for the above information. You might 
try the Lyon Sporting Goods Co., as they 
would likely handle it. See advertisements 
in Rod and Gun. 

I cannot answer the next question. Con- 
sult the local authorities in the city to which 
you refer.—Editor. : 


REVIEW OF: THE BOOK OF THE PISTOL 
AND REVOLVER 
by Capt. H. B. Pollard 


This book is a book that will be of con- 
siderable interest to students of the pistol 
and revolver discussing as it does weapons 
dating from the invention of each type up P 
until the present time. It is a book that is 
very well gotten up, being printed on splendid 
paper, extremely well illustrated, and well 
bound. 

The author deals with the subject from the 
standpoint of the collector of weapons and a 
student of the same, but the book contains 
very practical chapters on the practical use 
of pistols and revolvers, 

There is practically nothing in the book 
that goes very deeply into experimental 
work or ballistics in any manner concerning 


these weapons but in spite of this omission 
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ALL AMERICAN 


GUNS - RIFLES 
AND AMMUNITION 


Are under the Embargo, their importation 
being now practically prohibited. 


A careful enquiry has revealed the fact that there are very few 
Rifles on sale in Canada at present. 

We have been watching the situation very closely and have 
bought out stocks of these arms anywhere and everywhere so that 
we have now the largest selection in this country ‘including the 
following: 

.22 High Power SAVAGE Rifles. 

250.3000 High Power SAVAGE Rifles. 

303 SAVAGE High Power Featherweight Rifles. 

a .25, .30, .32 and .35 High Power REMINGTON Pump Action 
Rifles. 

.35 Calibre REMINGTON Autoloading Rifle. 

25.20, 32.20, 38.40 and 44.40 WINCHESTER Repeating Rifles. 
Da 32.40, 38.55, 30.30 and .32 Special WINCHESTER Repeating 

ifles. 

.33 Calibre and 45.70 WINCHESTER Repeating Rifles. 

38.72, .303 British, .30 Government and .405 WINCHESTER 
Repeating Rifles. 

.301 and .401 WINCHESTER Self Loading Rifles. 

25.20, 32 Rim Fire, 38.55 and other MARLIN Rifles, and an 
immense range of .22 Calibre Single Shot, Automatic, and Repeating 
Rifles in WINCHESTER, SAVAGE, REMINGTON, MARLIN, and 
STEVENS makes, HUNDREDS of them, but they are GOING FAST, 
then goodbye to Rifles until the end of the war. FIRST come 
FIRST served. 

We have REMINGTON 12 gauge, WINCHESTER 12, 16, and 
20 gauge, hammerless Pump Guns. 

Stevens 20 gauge Hammerless Pump Gun. Single barrel Shot guns. 

Double barrel Shotguns in Greener, Parker, Lefever, Ithaca, 
Stevens, and other makes. 


Order Promptly. Prices are soaring, Stocks selling out. 
No Catalogues 


LION SPORTING GOODS CO. 


429 Yonge St. and 1 and 3 Ann St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Continued on next page. 
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We also have the Celebrated 


256 NEWTON RIFLES 


; foe FINEST HOLDING and BEST BALANCED we have ever 
andle 

This rifie has a point-blank range of 500 yards. 

The bullet has a velocity of 3100 feet. 

Its enormous killing power is owing to the immense velocity of 
the heavy bullet smashing through bone and sinew, giving TREMEN- 
DOUS shock. It kills the biggest game with ease and certainty. 

Its ACCURACY is in a class by itself. 

The RECOIL is ALMOST NOTHING being less than the 30. 30. 

It balances so beautifully, and holds so nicely that even the 
poorest shots can shoot so accurately that they are filled with 
astonishment. 


It puts a poor shot into the TOP NOTCH CLASS. 


It is an eye opener, a marvellous performer. 
WE ARE THE AGENTS FOR CANADA 


We are the Sole Manufacturers of 


PERFECTION AUTOMOBILE FINISH 


It always gives ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 

Nothing sticks to it. 

It removes dirt and grease in a moment. 

It cleanses and polishes in an instant, making a car look like new. 

Just wipe it on and wipe it off, done in an instant just like new. 

No wax, no varnish, no stickiness, no greasiness, no streakiness, 
no bother, just solid satisfaction. 

It is the greatest comfort ever produced for this purpose. It is 
very economical. ; 


It is completely fool-proof. Money back if not satisfied. 
1 Quart Cans - 75c. 2 Gallon Cans - $3.75 
1 Gallon Cans -- $2.25 5 Gallon Cans - 7.50 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CANS. 
Don’t write a lot of questions, we have no time to answer them. 
We will do our best for you. With us it is honor first. 


We are the largest dealers in firearms in Ontario. 


Shipped by Express everywhere. 


LION SPORTING GOODS CO. 


429 Yonge St. and 1 and 3 Ann St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


See opposite side of this page. 
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Captain Pollard is equally familiar with 
Suropean and American Arms and_ both 
es are impartially discussed and very 
ell illustrated. The book is for sale by the 
publishers of Rod and Gun.—Editor. 


: INFORMATION 
Obtaining new rifles and ammunition during 
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the remainder of this war is likely to prove 
a rather difficult proposition and I believe it 
is likely to be the soundest kind of judgment 
to make it a point to choose rifles using the 
most common cartridges as there is very 
much less liability of being hung up some- 
where without ammunition. 


Editor. 


AN APPRECIATION FROM OVERSEAS 


Editor, Rod and Gun. 
Since I left Canada in 1914 to join up in the 
British army I have received Rod and Gun 


-more or less regularly and I can faithfully 


describe it as the one connecting link which 
keeps me in touch with many happy hunting 
grounds. I received my discharge from the 
British army in 1916, tried to get back to 
Canada, but found it impossible. After a 
year of indoor life in a British city I contrived 
to get into the French army, where I am serv- 
ing now in the front line, and where I expect 
to remain till peace comes. 

Near where I am stationed there is a kennel 
containing about 300 husky sled dogs. These 
dogs were brought from home by a French- 
man who was recalled at the beginning of the 
war. They are used in the mountains where 
the difficulties of transportation are great, 
for pulling sleds in the winter, and for drawing 
the light railway in the summer. Always 
they operate under shell fire, that is within 

ach of the guns and any general doing the 
rounds of this front is always taken to see the 
dogs. They are fine animals though in some 
respects quite unmanageable. On one occa- 
sion I saw one of our foolish army mules back 
into a .eam* and in an instant they 
had pulled it down and practically torn it to 
bits. They are doing excellent work however 
and have been used for rushing ammunition 
p to the guns. 

Your notes on sporting rifles and also your 
2s on trapping interest me immensely. 
uld like one or two of the books you 


advertise on trapping and also on fur bearing 
animals. 

I hope some day to get back to Canada 
but am afraid the old days of forest ranging 
and prospecting are finished. I have been 
wounded in the left arm and shoulder and 
have lost one finger of my left hand and as a 
result suffer from rheumatism unless I can 
keep warm and dry. 


Rod and Gun is certainly breaking trail 
and I watch its improvement from year to 
year with interest. Journalism is a knotty 
proposition even in the old country, with its 
magazine reading public, and its advertising 
wealth but in Canada you must have even 
greater difficulties to overcome. I can see 
the time however when your magazine will be 
known to sportsmen the world over, and you 
have only to stick to it as you have done the 
last few years. You can hardly believe what 
a treat il is out here to get-hold of a clean and 
healthy outdoor magazine written by men who 
know and love the forest. Dear old old 
ladies send us well produced periodikals con- 
taining pictures of actresses and love stories 
galore but after all sport and the open air 
are the things most Canadians long to get 
back to and they find a real taste in Rod and 
Gun. Here the only sport we get is-shooling 
chaffinches, stray cats and trench rats with 
service rifles and though it affords us endless 
merriment it is hardly to be compared to the 
smallest gafie and the .22 in Canada. 
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A RELIABLE CAMP CLOCK. 


If a group of campers or hunters have only 
one watch between them or if a person wants 
to insure getting the correct time this little 
kink will help. 


A stick is put in the middle ofa circle drawn 


in the earth where the sun can cast a shadow’ 


of the stick on the ground. The hours can 


be marked accurately by one having a watch. 
Of course this won’t be any good at night or 
very dark days but it will tell time correctly 
where the watch won't. 


CAMP CLOCK. 
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HALONG THE TRAP LINE! 


EDITED BY 
HADDON 
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MARKING TIME 
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already at work getting his winter’s 

supply of food back to his line, securing 
his firewood and fixing up things in general. 
But, to the amateur October is the month of 
suspense. Early morning finds the ground 
white with frost: and the subtle smells of 
decaying vegetation or acrid smoke that 
hang low over the fields in the gloaming all 
call him out into the woods. Overhead the 
geese wheel and fly. The heat of the summer 
is gone, but it is not yet winter. It is good 
weather to catch the trapping fever, and you 
must watch yourself that you do not fall a 
victim. Don’t let anyone persuade you that 
it is good policy to catch unprime skins—even 
if you do make a few dollars before someone 
else gets in ahead of you. The annual waste 
on the American continent from this source 
is so huge that eventually laws will have to be 
passed making it illegal to buy or sell unprime 
skins. By flooding the market with a whole 
lot of cheap trash many of the cheaper manu- 
facturers are able to stock up without paying 
the price that they would have to do to secure 


isc 3 finds the professional trapper 


HADDON 


first class stuff, and this in turn means that 
much less demand for first class goods. That 
in itself is working against the trappers in- 
terests—and in addition, the wilderness is 
slowly and surely yielding to the axe and plow. 
Fur bearers are not increasing. Don’t delude 
yourself on that heading. There are only 
so many in each section, and it is poor policy 
to market them when you cannot get full 
value for them. You would laugh if you saw j 

a farmer cutting his wheat green, no matter 
how good an excuse he gaye you—and no 
matter how good an excuse you can think of 
you have no right to take unprime skins. 

So, in October we can only get things in 
shape and mark time. Of course it all helps 
if you get your cubby sets made or go cruising 
for signs or even drop a few inviting fish heads 
where you saw those big mink tracks. 

We are going to have a good season as far 
as present indications show. Many of the 
old regulars are after bigger game (from across 
the Rhine) and some good territory wl be 
vacant this winter. It may pay you to 
investigate in this direction. 
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Kifchener \ 


was right 


when he said - 


‘*Bither the Civilian population must 


\' 


go short of many things to which it is accustomed in times of peace or our 
armies must go short of munitions and other things indispensable to them.” 


OW, the only way we can 
N possibly live up to that obliga- 
tion is by going without in 
order that our soldiers may have. 
For the money we waste is not money 


at all—it is equipment, clothing, 
shot and shell that are urgently 
needed in France. 

By denying ourselves, therefore, 


we enable Canada to procure to the 
fullest extent the materials and labor 


which she and our Allies need for 
the successful prosecution of the 
War. 


What happens when we fail to save? 
A pull on labor by the Government 
in one direction and a pull on laboy 
by the pecple in the opposite direc- 


For the sake of your country and the boys ‘ 
of what Lord Kitchener has said, and ask yourself first, 


really need or can I do without it.” 


tion. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are of no use to the country if goods 
and services can be secured only to 
the extent of eighty millions of dol- 
lars. So we must do everything in 
our power to release both goods and 
labor for ihe purposes for which 
Canada needs them 


HETHER it be _ food, coal, 

wool, steel, leather, labor or 

transportation, the result in all 
cases is the same. Whoever com- 
petes with the nation by freely 
satisfying his own desires, selfishly 
appropriates to his own use that which 
is so urgently required for our fight- 
ing men in France. 


‘over there,’ spend cautiously. . Think 


“Ts this something I 


Published under the authority of the 
|Minister of Finance of Canada 
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With a smaller catch to be sold and an 
increased demand prices will rule high. 
Catch only prime furs and handle them pro- 
perly and you can get your share of the mil- 
lions of dollars that will be spent this winter. 

I hope to make these pages both interesting 
and helpful to you during the season. I have 


on hand a number of queries sent in during 


bas 


me 


the summer, and these will 
the next few issues. If you have some prob- 
lem that is worrying you, why not send it 
along, and we will try and unravel it? Many 
of the readers will be interested in hearing — 
of conditions in your district or any little — 
tips that you may have worked out. Letters 
are always welcome and will be used if pos- — 
sible. 


TIPS FOR AMATEUR TRAPPERS 


Robert G. Hodgson. : 


Preparations For the Trapping Season. 

It makes no difference what kind of a 
magazine is published as at least part of its 
subacribers live in the country. There are 
always boys in the family who eagerly turn 
its pages to find information on trapping. 
There is nothing more interesting to the boy 
than trapping, even hunting and _ fishing 
having no advantages over it. Of course 
this refers to the average boy, as we know 
there are some who do not care for it, but the 
boy who loves to trap, hunt fish and camp will 
be better off both mentally and physically 
than the one who does not. Hunting and 
trapping gives him courage, good nerves and 
a steady eye. He learns to depend on his 
own resources and while he may not rise to 
fame as a trapper—as these days are past for 
the professional trapper—but with a little 
helpin securing his outfitand a little instruet- 
tion in setting his traps he not only gains 
health and happiness but adds nicely to his 
income as well. He learns to overcome 
obstacles which will later be valuable in the 
business he undertakes and eventually will 
have something to keep him busy and interest- 
ed and will not be loafing around. Giving 
methods for trapping certain fur-bearers is 
very difficult, as first of all they depend on 
weather conditions, locality and exact place 
trap is to be set and while certain methods 
may be all right for your locality and condi- 
tions there, yet short of a book very compre- 
hensive methods cannot be given, and were I 
to make this article the length of a book the 
publishers of Rod and Gun would not and 
could not very well accept it as it would be 
too long for their purpose. ‘Therefore, the 
methods given in the following articles are 
meant to cover as many different ranges as 
possible, but if you can go with and watch 
an experienced trapper setting his traps and 


going over his trap line you will learn far more 
than can be written in a short space. 

When the frosts begin to settle on ‘the 
pumpkins and the corn in the early morning, 
and the young trapper in his wanderings runs 
across the tracks and signs of fur-bearing 
animals, he contracts a fatal disease known 
as the trapping fever,which\unless checked will 
end by taking many unprime skins. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


These inclinations for early trapping should 
be curbed, as early and unprime furs are 
worthless or nearly so, and if you caught one 
prime skin in November it would be worth 
three or four caught in October, Where 
there are no game laws protecting the animals, 
early trapping is usually the rule, but anyone 
who thinks of his own interests will not begin 
trapping until the furs are prime, and will do 
all he can to prevent others from securing 
early pelts. I have often thought it too bad 
that many fur-bearers were not like the weasel 
in the fact that they are absolutely worthless 
unless perfectly prime. Where a good skin 
would bring around $1.00 or maybe a little 
better, the same weasel caught when not prime 
would only bring five cents, which of course 
would not be worth skinning any more than 
a rabbit is at the same price. An absolutely 
prime skin should be of flesh color and contain 
no bluish patches on the flesh side of the skin. 


CARE OF TRAPS. 


3efore setting your traps, bury them foi a 
couple of weeks in barnyard manure or black 
damp earth or boil them in a liquid made from 
boiling hemlock bark with which are placed 
walnut husks. This gives them an ideal — 
color and removes all human odor. Theh oil — 
them with a good trap oil—do not under any — 
circumstances use machine or coal oil as this i 

at 
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for all animals from a Weasel to a Grizzly Bear. Only 
a few varieties are shown here— 


We Carry in Stock 


thirteen different kinds of traps in eighty-five (85) 
sizes. THIS IS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN CANADA, enabling you to 
choose the kind and size you desire and be assured of 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


We Sell the Traps—We buy the Furs. 


Increase your catch by using 


EN & WA Erouw 


a 


$1.00 per bottle or 6 bottles for $5.00. Traps, Guns, 

. Animal Bait, Headlights, Nets, Shoepacks and hun- 
dreds of other articles for the trapper and hunter, 
described and priced in HALLAM’S TRAPPERS AND 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE— 


Fall 1918 Edition just off the press. Write for your 
copy today. Itis Free. Address in full. 


, ane imited 
allam Building. TORONTO. 
THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 
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only drives the animal away—use oil made 
especially for oiling traps or use duck or goose 
oil—made by taking the fat and rending the 
oil out, being careful not to burn it. This 
makes a good trap oil, but is sometimes hard 
to get. Your traps should be well oiled before 
setting them out. Many trappers are of the 
opinion that a trap never needs oil and snould 
work without it. They do need it just as 
much as any other working part of metal 
and it will well repay you as I have time and 
time again seen traps fail to spring simply 
for the reason that they were crusted with 
rust and the jaws caught. 


It should be kept in mind it does not pay 
the amateur trapper to use the deadfall and 
snare, (the latter may be all right for catching 
rabbits) as they are too cumbersome, hard to 
make and in most cases it takes an experienc- 
ed hand to make and set a deadfall that will 
work properly at the critical moment and 
some of them made by less experienced hands 
are like a breech loading shotgun I once saw 
a friend fire at a flock of pigeons with. He 
aimed, pulled the trigger and fired the cap, 
and away went the pigeons of course. He 
wondered what was wrong with the powder 
and was about to lift it up to look at it like 
the jack he was when the charge went off— 
and only a foot or so jrom his headpiece. Like 
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some of the amateur deadfalls it falls af 
the animal has secured the bait and is away. — 


TRAPS. 


The most popular trap today and the one 
used most by the novice is the world famed 
Victor—‘To the Victor belong the spoils,” 
and it sure does. It is not an expensive trap 
to buy, and, while not as good or expected to 
be as good as the Newhouse, gives the very 
best results, works perfectly and made in 
corresponding sizes holds anything. 

This year when you buy your traps insist 
on the No. 91 Victor for muskrats. They 
are a new trap and are not yet fairly on the 
market, but soan will be. The author has 
tried them and can recommend them very 
highly. They have both high and double 
jaw features which before could not be secured 
unless you invested in the Jump or Newhouse 
traps, which of course are more expensive. 
The feature of them is—they grip high, hay- 
ing a high jaw and the double jaw holds them 
and they are especially adapted for trapping 
where water animals such as muskrats cannot 
drown themselves as the imprisoned leg sweils 
up between the jaws and cannot be with- 
drawn. 

(Next month Mr. Hodgson will write on 
Baits and Scents.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query—Please give me some good mink 
and skunk sets. This is a very hilly country, 
thickly wooded, with a number of small 
brooks running through it. 
Ontario. New Reader. 

Answer—If{ you are in a thickly wooded 
country with many small brooks you should 
be in an ideal mink district. The place to 
find these valuable little fur bearers is along 
the course of the brooks, and if you look 
carefully you will find their tracks in the mud. 
If the snow does not get too deep to bother 
you, any of the following will give you success. 
Dig out a little pocket in the bank, placing 
the bait well at the back, and the trap (cover- 
ed in all cases) in the entrance. 

Make little cubby sets of rock, etc., and 
place the trap so the mink has to cross it to 
reach the bait. Wherever possible stake the 
trap out in deep water so the mink will drown, 
trapped. 

tind where the bank narrows down to the 
waters edge so there is a little pathway left, 


anc set your tray ere, making no unnecessary 
signs and using no bait. This is called a 
blind set and is very deadly. 

Also you can build little pens under logs 
or roots where the snow does not drift in and 
you have a good chance for skunk, mink or 
weasel. For bait use rabbit heads or intes- 
tines, red squirrels, grouse intestines, etc. 
The bait must be fresh. 

The number 1 trap is plenty big enough 
and the number 0 Newhouse will hold them. 
I have mentioned several good sets in these 
pages, and more will appear from time to 
time. 

The skunk is one of the easiest animals to 
trap. If you can find their dens set the traps 
at the mouth and you will be bound te make 
acatch. Do not dig them out, for if you do 
you will ruin a den that will be good for years. 
The same applies to smoking out. 

If you cannot find the dens build cubby sets 
wherever you see skunk signs or know they 
travel, using rabbit, squirrel or chicken for — 
bait and I think you will meet with success. 


S 
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All Ranks ih Even eee 
Prefer and Use the Gillette! 


The Gillette is the fighter’s razor! 

It shaves the General; it shaves the private. It is at home in 
the artilleryman’s kit. The airman, the engineer, the transport 
driver, the staff officer—all use it!. 

A ‘‘clean shave” is not only a matter of pride with all ranks in 
every service. It is the daily luxury, standing out in bold relief 
against the discomforts of trench and camp. 

There isn’t a regiment in the field today under any of the Allied 
flags but numbers more users of the Gillette than of all other razors 
put together. 

There isn’t a condition that a man can face in his shaving—heat, 
cold, sunburn, windchap, water scarce or bad—but has been met by 
the Gillette thousands of times in over four years of war service.. 

And it costs little to give a soldier the daily comfort of a Gillette! 

No Stropping; No Honing—(A soldier will not carry around a 
hone and strop). The Gillette Service Razor tucks away in the 
corner of a kit bag, or in the soldier’s pocket, complete, compact, 
simple, strong, weighing next to nothing and ready for use at all 
times. It is the one Razor of International Service. 

The Gillette Set No. 19 is a Pocket 
Edition Razor in a soft Roll Case of 
heavy Khaki cloth, with 12 double-edged 


= blades and an indestructable Trench 
CANADIAN . Murror. 


ene ee The Gillette Set No. 20 is the same 
set ina heavily nickel-plated case, hand- 
somely embossed. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


Office and Factory: 
65-73 St. Alexander St. Montreal. 
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You wili find they travel in the vicinity of the 
brooks as well as the mink. If you have 
water handy you can drown them without 
danger of being skunked by fastening the 
trap to a long pole and carrying the whole 
thing to the nearest water. The skunk cannot 
scent as long as his feet are off the ground. 
1S a Ona s 


Ouery—Will you give me the tracks of fox, 
coon and rabbit. 
Toronto Ont. Us 
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the tots in the rabbit tracks sometimes s 
but as the feet are heavily furred the 
prints are not seen in soft snow. ,: 

Ay Ci. Ee 


Query—How can I tan coon skins so as to 
laeve the hair on. Is there any difference 
between coon and racoon? - 1} 
Menzies Bay, B. C. C. ee 

Answer—To tan furs, rub flesh side 0} 


ROD AND GUN and is as follows: 

114 pounds coarse salt; 1 gill sulphuric ail 

1 pai! soft water. ; 
To tan, leave in the pickle two weeks. 


skin. 
When speaking of the animal, coons ane 
raccoons are both thc same, the only differe ‘ni 
as far as I know being that the coloureu g atl 
men in the States are sometimes called coom 
H.C) Ha 


Editor, Along the Trap Line. | 
In answer to a query from a brother trapper 
re the trapping conditions of Alberta I with 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Guarantees you more money 
as the market goes up; no 
less if the market goes down. 


Spot Cash is Prouty’s Rule 
We send your check im- 
mediately upon receipt of 
| your furs. We guarantee 
greater satisfaction than you 
have ever had before in selling 
your furs. We want you to 
become our friend! We want 
to buy all the furs that you can 
catch, 


Get on our mailing list. 
Let us keep you posted 
on highest market values. 
Send for our latest Guar- 
anteed Price List. Send 
for it TODAY!. 


Tag Your Next 
Shipment to us ! 


In the joy of “hunting the game,” do not 
lose sight of the rich profits to be gained 
by sending your furs to Prouty’s, the 
house that always guarantees fair grading, 
spot cash, honest and fair treatment all 
around. 


“Grandad Shipped. To 
Prouty” 


The Oldest Fur House 
in New York 
New York is the centre of the fur wealth 
of the world. It houses more buyers than 
any city to which you can ship your furs. 
These buyers want the best skins that you 
can catch. They are willing to pay the 
biggest prices for them. That is why, no 
matter where you have been sending your 
furs in the past, or what you have been 
getting for them, Prouty pays more! 


PROUTY, The Goal of 
Thousands of Satisfied 
Trappers. 


Prouty’s was established nearly half a 
century ago, and all that time a Prouty 
has been the active head of the business, 
responsible for its methods and its policies. 
Send your furs to Prouty and be sure of a 
fair deal and highest prices. Follow in 
the foot-steps of thousands of satisfied 
trappers who send their furs to Prouty 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, unc. 


Raw Furs, Ginseng, Golden Seal, etc. 
382-384 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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to state that I have trapped in all the prov- 
inces of Canada and I believe that Alberta 
has got them all beaten. At the time of 
enlisting I had been on one trap line for three 
seasons. There were still abundant signs of 
game when I left, and I usually came away in 
the spring with a pretty good catch. The 
sportsman has got to go and find the best 
trapping grounds himself, no old timer will 
tell him where they are. The old timer is 
usually there himself and he does not wish 
anyone else to be around there. Many times 
I have asked old trappers for information but 
I have always got a bum steer. I have quit 
asking them. You will never get any infor- 
mation worth while. The only way to find 
good trapping grounds is to go out yourself 
and look for them. More than once I have 


travelled all summer, looking for signs of fur — 
bearing animals and I usually found them at — 
the finish, Moose, bear and caribou were 
plentiful when I left. For fur we had fox, 
red, cross and silver, lynx, marten, fisher, 
mink, coyotes, were also plentiful. Wolves 
were very scarce. Beaver were plentiful but 
are*protected until December 1920. Musk- 
rats were in abundance. It is two years and 

a half since I left the old line and, believe me, 

I am going to make a bee line back to it as 
soon as this scrap is over if I do not get na- 
pooed in the meantime. I would like to hear 
more from Alberta trappers. The old Rod 
and Gun does not come fast enough for me. 

I would rather it came every week. 


France. Sapper A. Gibbons. 


TAKING THE COYOTE 


Frank A. Green. . 


The coyote as all Western Canadians know 
is a very sly animal about the size of an or- 
dinary dog, only thinner and longer in body. 
It is found abundantly on the prairies of 
Canada and the United States and is some- 
times called the brush wolf. if 

One who expects to trap these animals must 
match his ability and civilized devices against 
the skill of a cunning animal well accustomed 
to the wild life of the woods and prairies. 

The coyote is noi a vicious animal but is 
very sneaky and is not often seen except 
when surprised. They will, however, let a 
horse and rider come quite near to them. 

One of the many methods used to good 
advantage in trapping them is to find a 
suitable place where it is not too open, then 
dig a hole in the snow about eight inches deep 
and just big enough to hold a number 2 trap. 
Place some meat at the bottom of this hole 
and put one or two boughs or leaves on the 
meat, putting the trap on top of the meat. 
Cover this over with some boughs or twigs 
so that there will be no space for snow to get 
in. This set should be made just before a 
snowfall so that when the snow comes it will 
obliterate all signs of the set and also all 
marks made by the trapper. 

Later the coyote will smell the bait in the 
hole with his very sharp nose aad will start 


Pa 


to dig for it and will get his foot in the trap 
This set has been found to work without any 
failures near the foothills of the Rockies. 

There is also another set which will be 
found a very good one for trappers where the 
rabbits are plentiful and where the coyote 
often robs the traps of their catches and also 
the snares set by the trapper for bait. If 
possible find a runway that rabbits use 
regularly and there set a rabbit snare which 
is attached to a smail sapling which will bend 
over the runway and hold the wire or snare 
in the required position. 

Cut a notch in a small sapling directly 
opposite the first one only on the other side 
of the runway, and let the end of the first 
sapling catch in this notch so that it will 
spring loose at the first pull. j 

Next place a number 2 trap at the bottom 
of the sapling which is bent over the runway 
(one on each side will get better results) and 
leave set. ! 

When the rabbits start to run and use this 
runway one is sure to get snared and as soon > 
as it is caught it will jump about till it pulls 
the sapling out of the notch when it will 
swing up in the air. Then Mr. Coyote seeing } 
the rabbit will begin to jump for it and will 
land in the trap set for him. This set has 
also proved very successful. 


Sp dol La 


No. 44 


Gives you a feel of real com- 
fort and assurance of per- 
fect protection while exer- 
cising. Opening beneath 
patent flap A. Small amount 
of material between the 
thighs C. Perfect pouch B. 
Welt-bound webbing. 


All Sizes - . $i 


MIZPAH JOCK SUPPORTER 
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No. 50 


All elastic. Perfect fit. Self- 
adjusting, will not chafe. 
No buckles. Pouch open in 
rear, therefore more sani- 
tary. Perfectly comfortable. 
Need not remove from scro- 
tum while at closet. 


All Sizes « . $1 


PATENTED 
PPRILIIDID 


This Jock and Suspensory are all elastic and self-adjusting. These goods may be ‘oiled 


to cleanse without injury to the rubber. 
other times, to promote health and vigor. 


The Jock should be worn when exercising, and the Suspensory at all 
If your dealer will not furnish, send us stamps or money order, 


specifying large, medium or small pouch, and waist measure, and we will mail promptly. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded : 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 


Dept. C-2 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


Simply 
Great for 
Sea or 
Inland 
Fishing 
Casts 
Perfectly 
for Dry Fly, 
Flies or Bait 


There _are 'NO 
Substitutes 
“Just as Good”’ 


The 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 
Exclusive Agent U.S, & Canada 


Genuine Diamonds 


WG $1, $2, $3, Weekly 


Save money on your Diamonds 
by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage 
in Price and Quality. 


Writc to-day for Catalogue, it Is free. 


We send Diamonds to any part of Canada forinspection 
at Ber exveuse- Payments may be made Weekly or 
‘Monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 
Toronto Arcade - - Toronto, Canada 


brings Illustrated Trappers” 
Guide. It tells how. Giving 


the first time in print the treasured secrets of 
the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s 


worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPERS’ 
BOXG. - - - 


ry 


SUPPLY CO. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


FOR SALE 


WILD DUCK 
PRESERVE 


Situate in Lake Erie and a Short Distance from 
the Famous Duck Preserve Known as 
Long Point. 


The property comprises about 2,720 acres of 
marsh and water and 60 acres of uovlands. 
Throughout the marsh are large fields of thickly 
growing wild rice. In the water in the space 
adjoining the marsh are great quantities of wild 
celery, making it very desirable for various 
breeds of ducks. Throughout the greater part 
of the marsh, channels and ponds have been 
made, and excellent shooting can be obtained 
over decoys. Some of the best bass fishing in 
Canada is to be found in the lake a few yards from 
the Point. By the cutting of further channels 
and ponds it could be made one of the best duck 
shooting grounds in this section of the country. 
A large, comfortable club house is erected on 
the property. For full particulars apply to 
THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS COR- 

PORATION, 


83 Bay Street - - - Toronto 


CATCH BIG FISH! 


Send $1.00 today for 


Rush Tango 
Minnow 


‘*Regular’,’ 
“Junior, 
or 
“*Weedless 
Midget’’ 
models. 


944 Rush Blds., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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EXHIBITION TRAPSHOOTING TOURNEY 


A ey wind greeted the trapshooters on August 
27th. at the Exhibition in their first day’s shooting of 
the annual tournament. However, good scores were 
in order, especially among the Class A men, with 
Frank Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., and Sam Vance of 
Tillsonburg only missing three birds out of 150. John 
S. Boa, of Chicago, who is a professional, made the 
high run of the day with 103, while Frank Patterson, 
of Buffalo led the amateurs with 97, although Sam 
Vance of Tillsonburg, had a run of 95, unfinished. 


The Trophy Winners. 

In Class A Frank Troeh and Sam Vance tied for 
first money with 147. ‘They decided to split first and 
second money, and the trophy winner in this class was 
therefore E. F. Woodward of Houston, Tex., with 
146. F.S. Wright of Buffalo and H. F. Pendergast of 
Phoenix, N.Y., were tied for the second trophy with 
144. The trophy winners in Class B were Rowland 
Day, of London, who won the first trophy, while C. N. 
Candee, of Toronto and E. H. Sturt, of Hamilton, 
were tied for the second trophy. P. H. Willey, of 
Dansville, N.Y., won first trophy in Class C, and Dr. 
Serson, of Mimico the second trophy, while in Class 
D. T. D. McGaw, of Toronto and W. E. Beers, of New 
Britain, Conn., were tied for first and second trophies. 

The first half of the C.N.E. championship doubles 
was shot off on the 27th, wtih Frank Troeh, of Vancou- 
yeramerts having a lead of four birds at the end of 
the day. 


The scores :— 


Class A. 
Shot at. Broke. 
F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash... . 150 147 
S.G. Vance, Tillsonburg 150 147 
E. F. Woodward. Houston, Tex.. 150 146 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo....... 150 144 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y Vil DO 144 
J. W. Hart, Dresden.... 150 140 
G_N. Fish, Lyndonville, N-Y....... 150 139 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo. ... 150 139 
Class B. 
R. Day, London toy 150 145 
C.N. Candee, Toronto...... 150 143 
E. H. Sturt, Hamilton 150 143 
J.E. Jennings, Todmorden. 150 142 
W.H. Gooderham, Toronto. .. F 150 142 
R. Waters, Philadelphia. .... . 150 141 
H. Harrison, Rochester. 150 141 
F. Kerr, Crediton. Foaiyijn 151) 140 
H. O’Loane, Chatham, : 150 140 
D. Wadsworth, Auburn, N'Y 57 150 140 
J.B. Fontaine, Philadelphia, Pa...... 150 139 
N.R. Gooderham, Toronto. Prt ai) hLOO. 139 
R. Patterson, Rochester. . . . x 150 138 
G. W. Parker, Youngstown, Ohio. 150 137 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto................. 150 137 
A. F. Healy, Windsor. . . AP a leat 137 
R. H. Combs, Toronto. . een O, 137 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Tex.. ns. el oO 136 
Mrs. Vogel, Detroit. . ; ea 50 136 
F. A. Dolson, Chatham 150 136 


J. Ebberts, Buffalo. .................. 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg..... 
R. Dill, Saskatoon... ........ 
F.D. Kelsay, East Aurora, N.Y..... 
J.E. McCurdy, Sydney, N.S............. 
Class C. 
P. H. Willey ,Dansville, N.Y... -......... 
Dr. Serson, Mimico........... 
Mrs. Harrison, Rochester. . . . 
W.H. Joselin, Birchceliff...... 
H.W. Hunsberry, Jordan. 
Ji HGox, Detroit: yore 
J. Summerhayes, Weston... 
W.J.McCance, St. Thomas. . 
H. E. Schofield, Clarkson. .............., 


Class D. 
iT. D.. McGaw, Toronto ea ee 
W.E. Beers, New Britain, Conn........ 
M.E. Goodale, Hamilton........ 
J. Fries, Buffalo. ......... 
H. Lennox, Hamilton... ... 
F. J. Fox, Toronto........ 
E. V. Major, Rochester. 
E. R. Rolph, Toronto. .......... 
E.S. Brown, Toronto. ............ 
M. Honsberger, Jordan..... ie 
Professionals. 

F.H. Huseman, Rochester..........., 
U.S? Boa, Chicago...) tone 
E. A. Wadsworth, Auburn, N.Y 
E.G. White, Ottawa. ........... 
W.H. Sutton, Winnipeg. . Wa 
G.M. Dunk, Toronto.......... a 
G. M. Wheeler, Brunswick, Me.... 

Doubles—First Day. 
F. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash.... 0... 
R; DillSaskatoon; 75h cece een 
N.R. Gooderham, Toronto.... 
F. 1. Fox, Toronto....... 


J. E. Jennings, Todmorden. 
W.S.Edwards, Toronto........ 
E. F. Salisbury, Toronto 

S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg... 

J.D. Clay, Houston, Tex.. 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo 

W.H. Gooderham, Toronto 


J. Vance, Tillsonburg : 

G_N. Fish, Lyndonville, N.Y. 

D. Wadsworth, Auburn N-Y., 

.S. Wright, Buffalo 

. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex 

.F. Healy, Windsor... 

.H.Combs, Toronto... ae ee 

. E. McCurdy, Sydney, N.S... 

. Payne, Tillsonburg. ... ae 
Tourney—tHigh Runs. 

. Patterson, Buffalo. . WB 

.J. Vance, Tillsonburg... 

. F. Healy, Windsor. .. : 

. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash.. 

_N. Fish, Lyndonville, N-Y 

. W, Hart, Dresden. ...... 
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O win this’ war every ounce of strength of each of the allied S 

{ nations must be put forth to meet the organized, trained and 

disciplined efficiency of the Central Powers—that gigantic, 

ruthless force which is the result of fifty years of planning and 
preparation. 


And every ounce of every allied nation’s strength is in the hands and 
brains and hearts of the individuals of each nation, because they 
are free peoples. 

Now the individuals of each nation must live as well as fight there- 
fore a proportion of the effort and material of each nation must be 
diverted from war purposes to living necessities. 

So the less each individual takes from himself or herself for personal 
use the more effort will there be left for fighting and winning the 
cries) Doan 

Every cent you spend represents that much effort because Somebody 
must do something for you in order to earn that cent—somebody’s 
effort must be given to you instead of fo the war. 

Therefore the less you spend—the less of somebody’s effort you 
take for your individual use—the more will you leave in the national 
surplus for war effort. aaa 

The war can be won only by the surplus strength of the allied nat- 
tions. The money each individual saves represents that surplus 
strength. PURE 


So the truly loyal Canadian will use less, spend less, and save more, 
to help to win the war. 


Published under the 
Authority of The 
Minister of Finance 
of Canada. 
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N.R. Gooderham, Toronto. ............. 68 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex. 66 
xF. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash.... 60. 
H. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y.. 58 


Bo ‘4 3) 
xW.S. Edwards, Toronto. 54 
E. Sturt, Hamilton........ 54 
S.G. Vance, Tillsonburg 52 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Tex.. L 51 
H. J.Pendergast, Phoeniz, N.Y......---..... 50- 

xUnfinished run. 
Long Runs—Professionals. 
SesnsOns CHICAGO Le sie trataaeesnss, res 103 
E. G. White, Ottawa.......... 63 
F. H.Huseman, Rochester N.Y... .... 2.00... 61 


E. F. Woodward, of Houston, Texas, established a 

-Canadian record on mugnat 28th, when in the singles 

V4 event he made a possible by breaking 150 straight. 
Naturally this gave him high gun honors for the day 
and first money for the Class A shooters. This re- 
markable run by Woodward also gave him a high run 
of 187, unfinished, for the tourney. 

The heavy rain during the afternoon held up the 
tournament somewhat, but everything was completed 
per schedule, when the second half of the Exhibition 
doubles was shot off, the champion turning up in Frank 
Troeh, of Vancouver, Wash., with 89, he breaking 42 
Tuesday and 47 pairs Wednesday. ,Incidentally, he 
killed fourteen pairs without a miss. E. F. Salisbury, 
of Toronto, was second with 80, while Norman Gooder- 
ham of Toronto, and R. Dill, of Saskatoon, were tie 
for the third trophy, Norman Gooderham winning on 
the shoot-off. > 

Ideal Shooting Day. 

Outside the dampness it was an ideal day for shooting 
as there was a grand sky line. That the scores were 
more than uniformly good is demonstrated in the re- 
turns of the twelve Class A men, as not one in this class 
was below 145, which means only five misses in 150 
birds. The high runs were numerous throughout the 
day, with E. F. Woodward, of course, leading the van 
with 187 unfinished. Norman Gooderham, the local 
expert, had a run of 147 and two others of 65 and 52. 
Frank Troeh, of Vancouver, Wash., had one of 142, 
while J. W. Hart, of Dresden, who was stopped at 59, 
had another unfinished one of 74. Sam Vance, of 
Tillsonburg, who missed his ninety-ninth bird in the 
morning had an unfinished run of 65. The other high 
runs recorded were: S. S. Hopkins, Lewiston, N-Y., 
84: F. S. Wright, Buffalo, 79 and_ 87, unfinished; 
J. B. Fontaine, Philadelphia, 87; R. Day, London, 73 
and 74: C. N. Candee, Toronto, 73 and 66; R. Waters, 
Philadelphia, 69 and 52; G. N. Fish, Lyndonville, 
N.Y.. 73: W. H. Gooderham, Toronto, 57 and 65, 

x: unfinished; H. W. Cooey, Toronto, 62; W. H. Patterson, 
Buffalo and J. H. Cox, Detroit, 61; H. J. Pendergast, 
Phoenix, N.Y., 55; and J. E. McCurdy, Sydney, 


N.S., 54. 
The Trophy Winnets. 

The following were the trophy winners :— 

Class A—F. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., 149; G. N. 
Fish, Lyndonville, N.Y., and J. W. Hart, 148. 

Class B—W. H. Gooderham, and N. R. Gooderham, 
Toronto, and R. Waters, Philadelphia, 147. 

Class C—W. H. Joselin, Birchcliff, 140; R. Patter- 
son, Rochester, 139. ~ 

Class D—E. V. Major, Rochester, 141, and F. H. 
Fox, Detroit, 139. 

The scores:— 


Class A. 
Shot At. Broke. 
0 150 


E. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex... ........00 1 
F. M. Troch, Vancouver, Wash................ 150 149 
J. W. Hart, Dresden, ........-....:. 150 148 
G.N. Fish, Lyndonville, N. Y.. 150 148 
R. Day, London Gig eerne 150 147 
H. Cooey, Toronto. . : tas 150 147 
H.J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N. Y.. 150 146 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo... . he Soe 150 146 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo. 2 150 146 
J.E. Jennings. Toronto 150 145 
S.G. Vance, Tillsonburg 150 145 
S.S. Hopkins, Lewiston. N. Y......... 150 145 

Class B. 

Shot at. Broke 
R. Day, London 150 147 
N. R. Gooderham, Toronto.......-.....:.:00+ . 150 147 
~ R. Waters, Philadelphia...... 150 147 
W.H. Gooderham, Toronto......... 159 147 
J.E. Jennings, Toronto 150 145 
C.N. Candee, Toronto...... 150 145 
R.H. Combs, Toronto 150) 143 
J. FE. McCurdy, Sydney, N.S....... 150 142 
C. Page, Brantford dlctacds deectavallnanetineeset OO) 142 
A.G. Healy, Windsor 150 141 
R. Dill, Saskatoon....... 150 140 


F. Kerr, Crediton. ........... 
H. Harrison, Rocheste 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo. ._.. 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto. 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg... ... 
R. Patterson, Rochester. .. 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Tex..... 
. Wadsworth,'Auburn, N. Y. 
. L. Harris,Hamilton........ 
. B. Fontaine, Philadelphia, Pa 
. D.Kelsay, EastAurora, N. Y 
. Dillon, Hamilton........... 
R. Winter, Toronto.... 
. L. Vivian, Toronto......... 
. W. Parker, Youngstown, Obio,. 
- A. Dolson, Chatham.......0000....... 
. H. Willey, Dansville, N. Y.......... 

Class C, 


be oben coho) 


ma 


AAD 


W. H. Joselin, Bircheliff.......... 

R. Patterson, Rochester. . . 

H. W. Hunsberry, Jordan.. 

Dr. Searson, Mimico.... 

T. D. McGaw, Toronto. 

F. J. Hogarth, Toronto. 

J. D. Smith, Chatham.... 

J.C. Burtner, Hamilton... ... 

W.E Beers, New Britain, Conn.. 

W.J.McCandee,Toronto.... 

J. Cox, Detroitss eee 

J.Summerhayes, Weston. 

Mrs. Harrison, Rochester... . ; 128 

H. E. Schofield, Clarkson. ...... ; 128 

P.H. Willey, Dansville.N. Y 116 

Class D. 

E.V. Major, Rochester 150 141 

F. I. Fox, Toronto. ..... 150 139 

T. D. McGaw, Toronto. 150 137 

M.E. Goodale, Hamilton. ... 150 136 

W. E Beers, New Britain, Conn.. 150+ 135 

J. Vance,Tillsonburg. ............ 150 134 

W.J.McCance, St. Thomas 150 133 

H. Schofield, Clarkson. .... 150 1 

E. R. Rolph, Toronto... . 150 127 

J. Fries, Buffalo. ...... . 150 124 

E. Shaffer, Buffalo : : 119 
Professionals. 

F. H. Huseman, Rochester 146 

E. G. White, Ottawa...... 146 

J.S. Boa, Chicago. ......... 144 

W.-H. Sutton, Winnipeg. . 143 

G.M. Dunk, Toronto...... 136 

G. M. Wheeler, Brunswick, Me.. 133 


Doubles—Second Day. 
The C. N. E. doubles were shot in twenty pairs in the 
first event and thirty pairs in the second event, the 
first fifty being shot Tuesday and the second fifty 
The total scores :— 
Broke. Broke 


Wednesday. 


ES. roeb. ... ./-...<0+: 
E.F. Salisbury. . 
N. R. Gooderham. 
15 Wi Dy) BARB ASR eas 38 40 78 
J.E.Jennings.. 38 39 77 
PD GIay wee a 35 40 75 
W. H. Gooderham 32 42 74 
W.S. Edwards... . 38 36" 74 
OTe ROxiiaecns: 38 33 71 
W.H.Patterson. 34 36 70 
J oVancen. nn. 32 38 70 
S.G, Vance..... 35 34 69 
E. F. Woodward 29 40 69 
G.N. Fish. ......... 32 36 68 
F.S. Wright. . 31 35 66 
D. Wadsworth... 31 34 65 
G. Vivian. . ....... Sie ae 39 39 
A.G. Healy. : c.cc-cn. a 29 29 
R.H. Combs. . ae Lon 27 
Doubles—Pri 
Nelson Long, of Hamilton led the professionals in the 
doubles. Scores:— 
Broke. _ Broke. 


ist day. 2nd day. Total 
NelsonWeongi seins sarees tesserae 44 82 
E.G. White... 


J.Boa.... : 32 43 75 
W.H. Sutton... 34 36 70 
G. Dunk...... fas 29 35 64 


While the trapshooters were bothered to a certain 
extent by the high wind in the morning at the Exhibi- 
tion tourney on Thursday, August 29th, yet the scores 
were again of high order, with H, J. Pendergast. of Phoe- 
nix, N-Y., only missing one bird out of 100 in the morn- 
ing events. Thebest average shooting was accomplished 
in the afternoon Preliminary Handicap. In this event, 


Tim Healy, of Windsor, who was on the 19-yard mark : 
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ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


The well earned reputation of 


GUPIND POWDERS 


For 116 years duPont Powders have constantly 
improved their reputation. For absolute reliabil- 
ity---hitting power---accuracy and low recoil, 
duPont Powders are highly regarded among 
hunters and sportsmen. 


When you are fitting out for this Fall’s trip, see 
that your ammunition is duPont loaded. By so 
doing you can be sure that no powder-trouble 
will mar your trip. All the leading makers of 
ammunition load with duPont Powders. 


Write us for literature regarding the 
particular kind of shooting you do. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
WILMINGTON, - - - DEL. 
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looked to have the handicap at his mercy when he 
turned in 97, as only the scratch men remained, but 
included in these was one of the best in America, in 
Frank Troeh, of Vancouver, Wash. This crack, 
shooting from the 22-yard mark, began hitting them 
with such frequency that by the time he finished his 
last squad the gallery were with him and at the finish 
he turned in a 97, thus equaling Healy. This required 
a shoot-off, Troeh being returned the winner, as he did 
not have a miss in 20 birds, while Healy had four. 
Thus Troeh had coe three misses in 120 birds from the 
22-yard mark, which is remarkable, and he is certainly 
entitled to the plum. > 

In the Preliminary Handicap there was also a tie for 
the third trophy between Norman Gooderham, of 
Toronto, and F. D. Kelsay, of East Aurora, N.Y., each 
shooter having broken 95, although the local man was 
giving Kelsay one yard. In the shoot-off Gooderham 
secured third trophy, he breaking 19 out of 20. 


The Trophy Winners. 

The trophy winners during the day were as follows: 

Class A.—G,. Fish, Lyndonville, N.Y., 98; F. M. 
Eee S mrpENeL Wash., and Sam Vance, Tillson- 

urg, 97. 

Class B.—A T. Healy, Windsor, 97, and J. B. 
Fontaine, Philadelphia, 94. 

Class C.—B. T. Pearce, Toronto, 92, and Wm. 
Doherty, Toronto, 92. R 

Class D.—J. Vance, Tillsonburg, 89, and J. Fries, 
Buffalo, 88. : i 

High runs were not so conspicuous as on Wednésday, 
but nevertheless some good runs were made. F: 
Woodward, of Houston, Texas, carried his high run to 
203 on the tourney before being stopped in the morn- 
ing. H. J. Pendergast, of Phoenix, N.Y., turned in a 
95 and a 78, while Frank Troeh had a 79. The others 
were: Sam Vance, Tillsonburg, 71; A. T. Healy, Wind- 
sor, 68; G. N. Fish, Lyndonville, N.Y., 64; Norman 
Gooderham, Toronto, 63; W. H. Patterson, Buffalo, 
62, and R. H. Coombs, Toronto, 50. 


Class A. 
Shot at. Broke. 
TH | 99 


HM. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y. ... 00 

"G. N. Fish, Lyndonville, N.Y.....-.- 100 98 
F.M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash.......... 100 97 
‘S. G. Vance Tillsonburg. ...... 100 97 
i. T. Woodward, Houston, Tex. 100 96 
E_S. Wright, Buffalo 3 ‘ 100 95 
WR. Day, London... . 100 94 
J. &. Jennings, Todmorden, ............... 100 94 
SS. Hopkins, Lewiston, N.Y........ 100 94 
N.R. Gooderham, Toronto..... .... . 100 94 
W.H. Gooderham, Toronto. .....-. 4 100 92 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo. ................. 100 91 
J.W. Hart, Dresden. ... 100 90 


Class B. 
A.T. Healy, Windsor... . 


J.B. Fontaine, Philadelphia. 100 94 
BR. H. Combs, Toronto. . 100 93 
E. L. Harris, Hamilton. 100 92 
J.F.Ten Eyck, Toronto. 100 92 
F. Kerr, Crediton. .... 100 91 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Tex.. 100 90 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto........ 100 90 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg... . 100 90 
M. E. Fletcher, Hamilton 100 89 
C. Page, Brantford... 100 88 
R. Dill, Saskatoon... .. 100 87 
Cc. N. Candee, Toronto. . 100 87 
G.L. Vivian, Toronto....... 100 86 
F. D. Kelsay, East Aurora, N.Y. .... 100 85 
R. Waters, Philadelphia. ..... 100 85 
D. Wadsworth, Auburn, N.Y.......... 100 85 
H. Smith, Chatham... eu 8,4) 84 
R. Patterson, Rochester. 100 81 
F. A. Dolson, Chatham,.... 100 80 
J. E. McCurdy, Sydney, N.S... 100 80 
HH. Harrison, Rochester 100 80 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo. . 100 78 
Class C. 
Shot at. Broke. 
B. T. Pearce, Toronto....... 100 92 
W.M. Doherty, Brantford 100 92 
E. V. Major, Rochester, 100 91 
H. W. Hunsbrry, Jordan 100 89 
J. McCausland, London...... 100 89 
W.E. Beers, New Britain, Conn.. 100 87 
J.D.Smith, Chatham 100 86 
Dr. Searson, Mimico....... 100 85 
T. D. McGaw, Toronto 100 84 
J.H. Cox, Detroit. 100 81 
J.Summerhayes, Weston...... 100 75 
Mrs’ Harrison, Rochester San 100 71 
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Class D. 


J. Vance, Tillsonburg. ... 

J. Fries, Buffalo. .... 

. E. Goodale, Hamilton 
c 


if 
H. Scholfield, Clarkson. . 
os J.McCance, St. Thoma 
E. 


W.H. Sutton, Winnipeg 
E.G. White, Ottawa 


0. Birds. 
Yardage. Broke. 
Be nea 97 


F. 9 
A 19 97 
N. R. Gooderham, Tor 19 95 
F. D. Kelsay, East Aurora 18 95 
C.N. Candee, Toronto. . 19 94 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto. ont ya 94 
E. L. Harris, Hamilton....... ean 3 94 
S.S. Hopkins, Lewiston, Me. .. 19 94 
G.N. Fish, Lyndonville, N.Y. 93 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo.............. 22 93 
R. Day, London........ cout 20 93 
J.B. Fontaine, Philadelphia... 18 93 
W.E. Beers, New Britain, Conn, 16 93 
W..Doherty, Brantford... 18 92 
E. V. Major, Rochester... 17 92 
H. Smith, Chatham...... 18 92 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg. . 17 92 
J.D.Smith, Chatham.. 16 92 
C. Page, Brantford... .. 19 92 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg. 21 ae 
J.E. Jennings, ocuencen! 4 20 91 
R.H. Combs, Toronto. ....... 19 91 
J. McCausland, London........, 18 91 
G. W. Parker, Youngstown, Ohio. 18 91 
T. D. McGaw, Toronto. ............... 16 90 
D. Wadsworth, Auburn, N.Y.. 19 90 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Tex.. ... i9 89 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg... ... 18 89 
J.L. Vivian, Toronto. ........ 18 89 
W.G. Gooderham, Toronto...... 19 88 
B. J. Pearce, Toronto. ... 16 88 
F. Kerr, Crediton. ........... 18 87 
J. Fries, Buffalo 14 86 
F. A. Dolson, Chatham 18 86 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo. ....... uy 86 
Dr. Searson, Mimico........ ee 17 86 
J.A.McCurdy, Sydney, N.S... 18 86 
R. Patterson, Rochester. ..... 18 86 
H. W. Cooey, Toronto.............. 19 86 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo... 20... 20 86 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex... 22 86 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y. ... 22 85 
M.E. Goodale, Hamilton................ 16 85 
W.J.McCance, St. Thomas................. 15 84 
J.W. Hart, Dresden.... PPS ie Hu! « 210) 84 
E. F. Salisbury, Toronto RN Be 16 83 
E. Shaffer, Buffalo........ LA A aT 82 
M E. Fletcher, Hamilton......... Re) 81 
H.E. Scholfield, Clarkson. .......000......., 14 81 
H. Harrison. Rochester, 78 
R. Waters, Philadelphia. ..... 18 78 
R. Dill, Saskatoon ... 18 77 


Mrs. Harrison, Rochester............. 15 
H. Ruck, Mimico Bama) let 74 
J.Summerhayes, Weston. .... 17 


E. R. Rolph; Toronto. /> astern eee 63 
Professionals. 
E. G. White, Ottawa. .........00. 20 95 
F. Huseman, Rochester. .. 21 93 
W.H. Sutton, Winnipeg... . 19 84 
G. M. Dunk, Toronto............ 17 82 
E. A. Wadsworth, Auburn, N.Y 20 81 
G. M. Wheeler, Brunswick, Me.. 16 80 
S. McLinn, Baltimore. .. 14 80 


_ Records of Shooters. 
The shooting throughout the tourney was featured 
by many remarkably long runs and good scores. |For 
instance, in the first 400 birds, Frank Troeh missed 
only seven, and E. F. Woodward was just one behind. 
The record of the first 16 for the first 400 birds was as 

follows: j 
Shot at. Broke. 

400 3 \ 


F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash......... 93 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex. 400 392 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y. 400 389 © 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg 400 389 
R. Day, London...... RR CMe, 400 386 — 
G.N. Fish, Lyndonville. N.Y 400 385 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo........ Laon 400 385 — 
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AN APPREGIATION 


HEN this Company stopped its regular production in 
order to serve the Government, it was obliged to indefin- 
itely postpone deliveries for which there was a national demand. 


Our thanks are due to the loyal attitude of our customers 
for their understanding of the situation—for their realization 
that in serving the Government we are serving them. 


Until the termination of the war, the entire force of this 
organization is at the disposal of the Government. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


PALER General Offices: 50 Church St., New York 


Works: Sharon, Utica, Philadelphia 
=) jae " 


Manufacturers of the famous Lewis Machine Guns, 
Savage Automatic Pistols, High-Power Sporting Rifies, 
High-Grade Drop Forgings, Pressed-Steel Truck Frames 


“100% American’ must be our brand of Patriotism, 
angthing else bears the brand af | Made in Germany." 


ITHACA AGAIN WINS 


Grand American Handicap 
$$$ | 


J. D. Henry borrowed an [thaca henever First! 
— saw beforeand beattheworld’ sbestshooters. 

Henry Pendergast with an Ithaca won Second! 
second after tieing for first. 

R. C. Rains and J. Park with Ithacas tied Third! 
for third. 

G. Rupert with an Ithaca tied for fourth. Fourth! 


South Shore Introductory Handicap 


First !—Henry Pendergast with an Ithaca. 

Ithacas made a clean sweep in the G. A. H. last year. 

Ithacas have broken world’s records week after week 
this year. 

Ithacas were I, 2, 3, 4 in the G. A. H. this year. 

Absolute proof that any man can break more targets 
with an Ithaca. 

Catalog free. Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns, $100 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 13 Ithaca,N.Y- 


Misti, * no 
INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC Sey 
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‘W.H. Gooderham, Toronto............ 400 381 
J. E. Jennings, Todmorden.... 400 381 
N.R. Gooderham, Toronto 400 381 
J. W. Hart, Dresden...... 400 378 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo. 400 376 
A. T. Healy, Windsor.... 400 375 
C.N. Candee, Toronto. .. 400 375 
R. Waters, Philadelphia. . 400 373 
R.H. Combs, Toronto.......... 400 373 


Frank Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., was the “whole 
works” at the closing day of the C.N.E. trapshooting 
tourney on August 30th, he winning both events on 
the programme, although it required a_shoot-off in 
each case. In the Class A singles, after tieing with F. 
S. Wright of Buffalo, he defeated the Bison on the 
shoot-off, and then won out in the handicap over Jim 
Vance of Tillsonburg. Troeh repeated his score of the 
Preliminary Handicap, when he again broke 97 from 
the 22-yard mark and although he had to give Jim 
Vance five yards, broke 20 straight in the shoot-off 
while Vance missed one. Fred Kerr of Crediton won 
the third trophy in the handicap when he broke 40 
straight in the shoot-off. 

The biggest money winner on the tournament was 
Frank M. Troch, who won close to $800 in addition 
to several trophies. His share of the ‘‘plum’’ on the 
30th was $423.60, which is considered a fair day’s work 
anywhere. Next year the committee have decided not 
to go in so muck for trophies, but instead to divide the 
money among the different classes with a view of en- 
couraging the poorer shooters to take part in the 
tourney, and thus knock down something on their 
own glass. This year the committee spent over 
$1,600 in trophies. 5 

The shooting throughout the tournament was high 
class, with Frank Troeh having the best average, as he 
only missed eight in 500 and 25 out of the 800 in the 
tourney. H. J. Pendergast of Phoenix, N.Y., and E 
F. Woodward of Houston, Tex., were next, they having 
13 misses in 500. Sam Vance of Tillsonburg was the 
high Ontario man, with 15 misses in 500. 

‘A. F. Healy of Windsor, had the highestrun recorded 
on the closing day, he being stopped at 118. He had 
also another run of 54. C.. N. Candee of Toronto, 
was next with 88, 99, 93, while Frank Troeh had runs 
of 88, 95, 57, 92, and 74 unfinished, | The other high 
runs were: H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y., 95 and 
67; J. Vance, Tillsonburg, 61 and 97; F. Kerr, Crediton, 
88; R. Day, London, 82; G. N. Fish, Lydonville, N.Y., 
74: F.S. Wright, Buffalo, 72;D.N. MeNeil, Brantford, 
67: W. T. Lawson, Niagara Falls, 65; D. Wadsworth, 
Auburn, N.Y., 61; S.'G. Vance, Tillsonburg, 60, E, F. 
Woodward Houston, Tex., 57, and S. S. Hopkins, 
Lewiston, N.Y., and G. L. Vivian, Toronto, 54. 

The following were the scores: 


Class A. 

Shot at Broke 
F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash. Steen OU 99 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo..........-.-.-2. 100 99 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y.. 100 98 
A. F. Healy, Windsor. ............. 100 98 
G.N. Fish, Lydonville, N.Y. 100 97 
R. Day, London................ 100 97 
S_S_ Hopkins, Lewiston, 100 97 
W. H. Patterson, Buffalo. ..... 100 96 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg............ 100 96 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex.. 100 95 
J.E. Jennings, Todmorden............. i00 95 
W. H. Gooderham, Toronto........ 100 92 

Class. B. 

C.N. Candee, Toronto......... 100 98 
D. MeNeill, Brantford....._.. 100 96 
D. Wadsworth, Auburn, N.Y...-..-. 100 96 
J.B. Fontaine, Philadelphia. 100 94 
H. Harrison, Rochester : 100 94 
W. T. Lawson, Niagara Falls ... 100 93 
F. Kerr, Crediton....... B 100 93 
N. R. Gooderham, Toronto.... 100 93 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Texas... 100 92 
R. H. Combs, Toronto. . Pree s cedars 100 92 
W.H. Gooderam, Toronto........ 100 92 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg. . - ...-..2.-..:cses eres 100 91 
J.N. Gomph, Hamilton.... 100 90 
C. Page, Brantford... . 100 89 
G. L. Vivian, Toronto 100 89 
E. H. Sturt, Hamilton 100 89 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo. . 100 89 
A. Glover, Toronto. . 100 88 
R. Dill, Saskatoon....... 100 87 
R. Waters, Philadelphia. 100 86 
J. E. McCurdy, Sydney... 100 84 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto........ 100 83 


Class C. 

Shot at. Broke 

E. V. Major, Rochester ‘NILOO 96 
100 9¢ 


B. T. Pearce, Toronto....... 
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T.D. McGaw, Toronto..... 
Dr. Searson, Mimico..... 
R. Patterson, Rochester. . 
W.M. Doherty, Brantford... 


Class D. 
W.E. Beers, New Britain, Conn 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg. .............. 
M.E. Goodale, Hamilton. 


GY GiGhoatemi ic... 100 88 
H. Scholfield, Clarkson. .... 100 85 
W.J.McCance, St Thomas 100 83 
E. R. Rolph, Toronto. ............. * | 10g) 80 
C.N.E. Handicap—100 Birds. 

Yardage Broke 

F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash. eh 2 97 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg. . . 17 a4 
F. Kerr, Crediton. ........ 18 95 
C.N. Candee, Toronto. 19 95 
T.D. McGaw, Toronto. 16 95 
J. Payne, Tillsonburg. ... 17 94 
W. T. Lawson, Niagara Fa 19 94 
A. F. Healy, Windsor. .... 21 94 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg. 21 94 
G.L. Vivian, Toronto. . 17 93 
C. Page, Brantford......... 19 93 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo. 20 93 
R. Day , London...... 20 93 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo..... 22 93 
G_.N. Fish, Lyndonville, N. 22 93 
R. Dill, Saskatoon....... 17 92 
H. Harrison, Rochester. 18 92 
B. T. Pearce, Toronto...... 15 91 
J. E. Jennings, Todmorden. 20 91 
W..H. Gooderham, Toronto. . . 18 90 
S.S. Hopkins, Lewiston, N.Y.. 19 90 
W.E. Burke, Galt. 2.) 16 89 
W.E. Beers, New Britain, Conn. 16 89 
D. MeNeil, Brantford......... 18 89 
J.B. Fontaine, Philadelphia. 18 89 
N. R. Gooderham, Toronto 20 89 
J. Ebberts, Buffalo. ............ 16 88 
M. E. Goodale, Hamilton. ... 15 88 
J.H. McCurdy, Sydney, N.S. 18 88 
R.H. Combs, Toronto...... 19 88 
J.D. Clay, Houston, Texas.... 18 87 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Texas.. 22 87 
W.S. Edwards, Toronto....... 18 86 
E. H. Sturt, Hamilton... 13 86 
E. H. Sturt, Hamilton... 18 86 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y.. 22 85 
W.J.McChance, St. Thomas. . ... 15 84 
D. Wadsworth, Auburn, N.Y... 19 84 
E. V. Major. Rochester....... 17 83 
R. Waters, Philadelphia. . 17 81 
E. R. Rolph, Toronto. ...... 14 78 
H. E. Scholfield, Clarkson. ... 14 74 

Professionals 
J.S. Boa, Chicago. .... ‘0 94 
E. G. White, Ottawa....... 20 92 
W.H. Sutton, Winnipeg....... 18 90 
G. M. Wheeler, Brunswick, Me.. 16 90 
E. A. Wadsworth, Walcott.... + eee 84 
S..MeLinn, Baltimore. .. 2... .iha.aresse ee 72 
Record of Shooters. 

Shot at Broke 

F.M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash.......... 500 492 
H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix, N.Y........... 500 487 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Texas. 500 487 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg... Ke 500 485 
F.S. Wright, Buffalo... 500 484 
R. Day, London a 500 483 
G_N. Fish, Lydonville. . . 500 482 
J. E. Jennings, Todmorden 500 476 
W.H. Patterson, Buffalo... 500 472 


A New Saskatchewan Gun Club 


One of the irst shoots of the La Fieche, Sask., Gun 
Ciub over their new Leggett Automatic traps was held 
on August 9th with the following scores resulting: 


25 BIRDS—16 YDS. RISE 
H. Carnahun............. 

Tom Bourke 
Wm. Bourke 
T. Murphy... 
Pat Bourke ..... 
Harry Hicks .. 


In shooting otf the tie the result was Murphy Ist. ; 
Bourke 2nd, Carnahun 3rd. ‘ 
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It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger and better than ever; more 


=I 


interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 


vertisin 


medium. As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from coast to coast as well as in 


many of the States, and reaches that class or red-blooded sportsmen who admire agood dog, 


breeders will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


oe 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
DOG SHOW, TORONTO 


Once again has this show upheld its standing as the 
second leading dog show in America, this year some 
600 dogs, comprising good entries of the different 
breeds were benched. In such breeds as Airedales, 
Foxhounds, Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, 
Boston Terriers, Bulldogs and Irish Setters no better 
specimens could be seen anywhere. In Airedales, of 
which sonte 40 were benched were such outstanding 
specimens as Silver Birch Banker, Claycliff Swell 
Lady, Morning Commander, Broomhill Betty and 
Polam Maxim, dogs that could give a good account of 
themselves in any show in the U-S. or Eng. Silver 
Birch Banker being considered the most perfect speci- 
men of the breed seen to date in the Airedale world. 
In Bloodhounds ch. Undine is considered the best of 
his breed in the world whlie no finer Russian wolf- 
hound could be desired than Petrofski of Adlestone, 
imported by Mr. Nickle of Kingston, and now owned 
by A. V. Webley of Ottawa. In Foxhounds, four of 
the best specimens in all the U.S., came from Virginia 
but met defeat by the good ones owned by Mr. Bald- 
win of Ottawa. Canadians who a few years ago gave 
the Yankees such a surprise in producing such goodones 
in the truly American breed, the Boston Terrier, still 
show that they aré producing the best and so all along 
the benches it is puunly to be seen that Canadians pos- 
sess some of the best dogs in the world. 

The trend of the dog family in Canada, or at least 
Eastern Canada, can be well sized up at the C.N.E. dog 
show. Foxhounds show a great improvement over 
last year in numbers and in quality. Prompter and 
Ringlet, shown by Baldwin of Ottawa are certainly 
ideal dogs. Were the bitch Ringlet not so loaded in 
shoulder it would be hard to imagine a more perfect 
hound. Prompter while not so clean in shoulder owing 
to the muscles developed by hunting as the Virginia 
dog, Font, is shorter in back and stronger in bone and 
feet. Prompter went to winners but Font ran him a 
close second. Font was accompanied this year by two 
of his kennel mates in Fresh Pat and Shy Lady, two 
very nice clean built bitches but just a bit on the small 
size. W. J. Archibald showed a well bred pair which, 
though not up to show form, showed points of being the 
right sort for breeding. Mr. Keays of London had a 
pair which were very good and also the right sort to 
improve the breed. A few of the other prominent 
Foxhound fanciers who showed were A. Hergoth of 
Waterloo; S. Coburn, Toronto; and H. Eisterbroke. 
Alltogether the twenty hounds shown were as fine a 
lot_as one would see in any show in America. 

Beagle hounds also had an increased entry this year 
and some improvement in type but improvement can 
yet be made in legs and feet. 


Pointers only had four entries, the American dog 
Lansdowne Sensation being plaeed over the Montreal 
champion, Perdreau. In bitches an American was 
also winners going over Myssie N. who went to winners 
last year and who we fancied the better type even this 
year, the American being rather on the Greyhound 
type. 

English setters showed a falling off but the entries 
in Irish setters made up for this. They were a fine 
lot and the competition between the two Montreal 
kennels and those from the States was keen. This 
grand array of sporting dogs, Foxhounds, Pointers 
and Setters occupied the full length of benching along 
the whole north side of the building and with the 
Airedales across the aisle made a sight to please the 
eye of any huntsman. 

The Beagles were benched upstairs as were all the 
small breeds and toys. Wire haired Foxterriers are 
coming into favor, a goodly lot being shown, exhibitors 
from Montreal, Ottawa, London, New York, Port 
Huron and the Toronto dogs. Alf. Lepine of Montreal 
who has been going in strong on wires of late years had 
some of his good ones including a dog pup, Malden 
Private that won well. Wm. Aitken, the veteran 
breeder also of Montreal was once more to the front 
with one Raby’s Model that won four firsts. Mr. 
Ward won with both his wires, Milton Magpie and 
Leopold Result. The N.Y. dog Willoware Gamester 
went to winners dogs and W. H. Shortt of London got 
winners bitches. 

The sensational young Airedale ‘Silver Birch 
Banker’ was adjudged the best dog in the whole show 
and he had to beat some thirty other Ist. prize winners 
and champions of international fame to do it including 
the Crack English bred ch. Airedale, Polam Maxim 
and the great Greyhound, Lansdowne Sunstar. This 
is the second time Banker had defeated Polam Maxim 
and he only now has to win at Ottawa to obtain his 
Championship title. There were many who thought 
Mr. Billinger’s young dog better than Banker in having 
more substance, bone and more compact body but while 
Commander is certainly one of the best Airedales in 
America he is rather a bit too cobby, lacks that touch 
of grace, refinement and action that sets Banker off so 
nicely. Some think Banker a bit light in bone but he 
is of good size and weight, still were he just a shade 
heavier in legs and stronger in posterns he would be 
beyond improvement; and no dog is perfect. 

Following are the awards in the sporting breeds: 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Trophy for the best in the breed having the largest 
number of dogs entered was won by Levack. 
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The silver gilt medal for the best in show was won by 
G. and G. E. Ward’s Silver Birch Banker. 

The silver medal for the best team of four was won 
by Matt Gracey. B, 

The silver medal for the best puppy bred by exhibitor 
was won by George W. Bailey’s, Clapton Warina. 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS. |. 
The $5 cash prize for the best bloodhound either sex 


sired by CH. Umpire won by B.B . Finnie’s Liberty 


Belle. : 
GREAT DANES. 
Club silver medal for the best Great Dane in the show 
won by Dr. T. H. Johnston and Bird’s Betty. 


GREYHOUND. 

Club cup for the best greyhound owned by a member, 
most wins to June Ist, 1918, won by John G. Kent's 
Imp. CH. Master Butcher. 

Batten Trophy for the best greyhound brace owned 
by a member to be won three times with different dogs 
won by Imp. CH. Master Butcher and John G. Kent’s 
Kenman Big Drive. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS. 

The MacKenzie Trophy value $150 for the best 
Canadian bred dog or bitch won by Silver Birch Banker. 

Jas. W. Bain trophy for best novice dog or bitch to be 
won three times, won by Joseph Russell's Claycliff 
Aviatrix. 

The 20th Century trophy donated by Joseph Perkins 
for best junior dog or bitch to be won three times with 
two different dogs won by Claycliff Aviatrix. 

The Rockley Trophy donated by Sidney Perkins for 
best dog or bitch in breeders class, won by Matt 
Gracey’s Broomhill Defender. 

‘The Silver Birch shield donated by the president for 
the best stud dog and three of his get, not necessarily 
to be owned by one kennel, won by E. W.- Billinger’s 


= Nionping Admiration. 


Joseph Russell’s trophy for best puppy dog, won by 
Matt Gracey’s Broomhill Defender. 

Harry Clayton’s trophy for best puppy bitch, won 
by Jos. Russell's Claycliff. 

Bronze medal for best dog in juvenile class, won by 
Broomhill Defender. 

Bronze medal for best bitch in juvenile class won by 
Matt Gracey’s Broomhill Defiance. 

Silver Medal for best Airedale dog,won by Silver 
Birch Banker. 

Silver Medal for best Airedale bitch, won by Joseph 
Russell’s Clay Swell Lady. 

Medal for best Canadian or American bred dog, won 
by E. W. Billinger’s Morning Commander. 

Medal for best Canadian or American bred bitch 
won by Harry Clayton’s Silver Birch Maxim. 


COLLIES. 

The president’s cup (donated by Jas. D. Strachan) 
for the best collie, dog or bitch, rough or smooth, 
won by N. K. Swire’s Int. CH. Canute Treasure. 

The T. R. De Geer cup for the best of opposite sex 
to the president’s cup winner, won by Jas. D. Strachan’s 
CH. Coltness Clinker. 

The Joseph Russell cup donated by Jos. Russell, 
M.P.P. for best Canadian bred rough collie puppy, 
won by R. J. Shilton’s Victoria Belle. 

Herbert Lawler cup for best rough tri-color collie, 
won by Wm. Tomlinson’s Tango Tip. 

Ontario Collie Club cup for best collie, won by N. K. 
Swire’s Int. CH. Canute Treasure. 

Ontario. Collie Club cup for best puppy owned and 
bred by a member or members of the club, won by 
Victoria Belle. 

The Coltness Kitchener Memorial trophy, donated 
by Mrs. Charles Collins, Welland, in memory of Colt- 
ness Kitchener, won by R. J. Shilton’s Victoria Belle. 

The Cobbin Memorial cup in memory of Pte. J. 
Cobbin killed in action, for the best puppy bred, by 
exhibitor, won by Victoria Belle. 

Toronto Trophy Craft cup donated by Toronto 
Trophy Craft Co. for the best Canadian bred collie 
rough or smooth and any color, won by Jas. D. 
Strachan’s CH. Coltness Clinker 

The Alstead Cup, donated by Mrs. C. M. Lunt, for 
best rough collie in the show, won by CH. Coltness 
Clinker. 

Silver medal for best collie won by CH. Coltness 
Clinker. 3 

Silver medal for the best champion, won by GH: 
Goltness Clinker 


DALMATIANS. 
$2.50 or medal for best dog won by Dr. Thos. D. 
Buck’s Bonhampton Bugler 
$2.50 or medal for best bitch, won by Dr. Thos. D. 
Buck’s Rocksitians Riva - 
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the best puppy dog, s Rexto 
Bulldo. Eecay 
Thos. Gubb’s Kilb 
_ The Novice Cup 
either sex, Bert Copley’s Rexton Boy. aN 
The Cheetham Bulldog trophy for the best bulldog 


open to members, won hy Kilburn Fascinator. 


FRENCH BULLDOGS. 
Club medal for best Canadian owned dog, E. J- 
Buckel’s Diamond. 
Club medal for best Canadian owned bitch, Mrs. J. 
A. Meadows Dundee Patricia. 


BOSTON TERRIERS. 
; (Open to members, Boston T. GC.) 

Silver medal for the best dog, won by W. B. Levack’s 
Count Dee Cee. 

Silver Medal for the best bitch, won by W. B. 
Levack’s Little Miss Mack. 

Bronze medal for the best Canadian bred puppy dog, 
won by A. Smith’s Jack. 

Bronze medal for the best Canadian bred puppy 
bitch, E. J. Drake’s Wheatland Judy. 


ce over 1 2 months 
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CH. SILVER BIRCH BANKER 


(OPEN TO ALL) 

A. E. Carter medal for the best puppy bitck, Wheat- 
land Judy. i 

R. Henderson cut glass prize for best limit bitch 
any weight, Little Miss Mac. : A 

H. E. C. Brennan cut glass prize for best bitch any 
weight, Albert T-. Calhoun’s Speed Queen. 

Wm. Austin, $2.00 for best puppy dog, J. W: 
Church’s Peter Church. 

‘A. Smith’s medal for best stud dog and two of his 
get, Mrs. W. C. Ingram’s CH. Ingram’s Little Man. 

Ei. M. Jackson cup for best champion dog, W. B 
Levack CH. Dowd’s Glory. 

Miss Stella McDonald prize for best dog owned out- 
side Toronto, M. A. Durney’s T. Joyce’s Chum. 

Mrs. W. B. Levack prize for best limit weight dog, 
YT. Joyce’s Chum. : ; 

W. B. Levack prize for best bitch owned outside 
Toronto, M. A. Durney’s Little Nearer. 

W. B. Levack’s cup for best Boston terrier, T- 
Joyce’s Chum. } ; i 
Cc. N. E. trophy, best Boston terrier, Little Miss Mac. 


COCKER SPANIELS. 

Open to members Cocker Spaniel Club of Canada; 
Cocker Spaniel Club president's prize for best brace 
in show, Mrs. Harry Moore’s Tip Top and Moore’s 
Moonshine. 

The T. D. McGaw cup for best parti-colored dog or 
bitch, J. A. Campbell’s Oakley Magpie. : 

The Otterburn cup donated by GC. Y. Ford for best 
bred dog, Chas. Bowerbank’s Senator B. 

48th Highlanders Sergeants cup for Best novice red 
dog, Senator B. J 
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The Sportsman's House 


For many years we have made a specialty of catering 
AMMUNITION to the needs of Canadian sportsmen and have made 
a close study of their needs. 


GUNS Your Hunting Trip 
will not be a success if you have not the proper 
equipment for your purpose. Make use of our 


TENTS expert knowledge and experience, we are entirely 
_ at your service. 
/ CALL OR WRITE US 


There is nothing you need practically that we can 
not supply you with. Our prices are about right and 
subject to change from day to day. 


TRAPSHOOTERS’ SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 
EVERYTHING IN CANVAS. 


=? TD) PIKE Go 


TACKLE 


We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 


completion, 
Launches, SS Te 
C Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Beet 
Work-Boats,| | == 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


Robertson Bros. '¢' Hamilton 
ial VEEN — hares 
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Silver spoon for best puppy dog or bitch, Chas. 
Bowerbank’s Twin. 

Silver spoon for best novice black dog or bitch, 
Mrs. Harry Moore’s Tip Top. 

Silver spoon for best novice red dog or bitch, Senator 


‘Silver spoon for best novice dog any color, Fred W. 
Lewis’ Calmo Perfecto. 

Silver spoon for best bitch any color, Mrs. Harry 
Moore’s Moore’s Moonshine. 

$2.00 cash for exhibitor making biggest entry was 
won by Fred. W. Lewis’ and Chas. Bowerbank each 
with five dogs. 


; TERRIERS—SMOOTH 

$2.50 for best puppy dog or bitch, George W. Bailey’s 
Clapton Ringmaster Knight. 

$5.00 for best Canadian bred dog or bitch, George 
“W. Bailey’s Clapton Warina. 


WIRES. : 

$2.50 for best dog in puppy classes, Alf. Lepine’s 
Malden Corporal. 

$2.50 for best dog or bitch in puppy classes, Aitken 
and Silver, Raby’s Model. 
meee oe for best Canadian bred dog or bitch, Raby’s 

$2.50 for best in junior class, dog or bitch, Raby’s 
Model. 

$5.00 for best dog in limit or open classes, Alf. 
Lepine’s CH. Dusky Bounce. 

5.00 for best bitch in limit or open classes, Raby’s 


Model. 
AIREDALES. { 
Wm. Gracey cup for best stud dog and three of his 
get, Morning Admiration. 


IRISH TERRIERS. 

$2,50 for best Canadian or American bred puppy 
dog or bitch, N. R. Miller Fiscal Venus. 

$2.5 50 for best Canadian or American bred bitch in 
novice class, James Steele’s Roshen. 

$2.50 for best Canadian or American bred dog or 
bien in limit class bred and shown by owner, Fiscal 

enus 

$2.50 for best dog or bitch not necessarily Canadian 
or American bred, Roshen. 


COLLIES. 
(Open to members Ontario Club only) 

Harry Clayton cup for best sable and white collie in 
novice class, George H. Whichello’s Masterman Ready. 

Dr. Campbell cup for best junior collie bred by ex- 
are Goety’s Quarry Brae Colleen. 

N.K Swire cup for best of opposite sex of winner of 
Dr. Campbell cup, Jas. D. Strachan’s Coltness Com- 
mander. 

Alex. Donaldson cup for best sable and white in the 
limit class, Quarry Brae Colleen. 

Peter Henderson cup for best opposite sex to winner 
of Dominion cup, Coltness Commander. 

Silver shield for best brace owned by member of the 
Ontario Collie Club, Coltness Clinker and Ormskirk 
Fleetfoot. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 

Class 14.—Bloodhounds, open dogs.—J. R. Tennant’s 
LEDBURN BAYONET. 

Class 15.—Bloodhounds, open bitches,—\1st, J. R. 
Tennant’s, RUBY. 2nd, J. R. Tennant’s, UNITY. 
3rd. J. R. Tennant’s, BROUGHO. 4th, B. D. Finney’s 
LIBERTY BELLE. 

Class 16—Bloodhounds, Brace class.—1st. B. B. 
Finnie’s brace ~ 


WOLFHOUND. 

Class 28.—Russian wolfhounds, novice dogs.—\st. 
Henry Edyt’s Boris ROMANOFF. 

Class 29.—Russian_wolfhounds, 
A. O. Beardmore’s COUNT VASKA. 
ROMANOFF. 

Class 30.—Russian wolfhounds, open dogs.—\st. 
A. V. Webley’s PETROLFSKI OF ADDLESTONE. 
2nd, COUNT VASKA. 3rd, BORIS ROMANOFF. 
Winners—Dogs. —PETROFSKI OF ADDLESTONE. 

Class 31.—Russian Wolfhounds, Novice, Bitches.— 
T. ioe WAR BABY. 2nd, Goulding Bros. 
YACCHI 

Class 32.—Russian Wolfhounds, Limit Bitches — 
Ist, WAR BABY. 2nd, A. O. Beardmore’s COUN- 
TESS VALESKA. 3rd, Allan D. Pearce’s THERESA 
OF PETROGRAD. 

Class 33.—Russian Wolfhounds, Open Bitches.—1st 
A. V. Webley’s SOPHIA. 2nd, WAR BABY. 3rd, 
COUNTESS VALESKA. Winners—Bitches.— 
SOPHIA. 

Class 34. 
A.V. Webley’s brace. 


limit dogs.—\st. 
2nd. BORIS 


s, Brace Class.—\st, 
2nd, A. O. Beardmore’s brace. 


otk 36,—Wolfhounds, Noi Bath ear 
TS : ewis, Jr., L. 
2nd, James Coulter’s, JNO. RUSKIN 1 ; ae 


GREYHOUNDS. 
ae 37. Tae rae tate as ——lst, Mrs. B. 
o ewis, i, 

re SUITER Be ae “and, 
ass —Greyhounds, Open, Doi S.—ist, LANS- 
DOWNE SUNSTAR, 2nd. Tree re Kent’s, CH. 
MASTER BUTCHER. Winners—Dogs.—LANS- 

DOWNE SUNSTAR. 
Class 40.—Greyhounds, Open Bitches.—\1st, Mrs. B. 

LOWER. 


F. Lewis, Jr., LANSDOWNE SUNF: 

aie. ae Greyhounds, Bie tk Se Un} 
en race ers—Bitches.—LAN 

ee inners—Bitche SDOWNE 


ENGLISH FOXHOUNDS. 

Class 43.—English Foxhounds, Dogs and Bitches.— 
Ist, W. J. Langdon’s, BRITANNIA. 2nd, J. R. 
Tennant’ s, EVELYN. ‘3rd, J. R. Tennant’s, PANSY. 
Mela ee and Bitches —BRITANNIA AND 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 

Canadian bred, Dogs and Bitches,—ist, W. C. Bald- 
win’s, GAMBL ER. 2nd, A. Hergott’s, STURDEE. 
3rd, W. J. Archibald’s LADY BELL. 4th, Woods 
and Ritchie, TORE. 

Novice, Dogs.—ist, A. J. Cumming’s, TUBBY. 
2nd, WAMBLER. 3rd, STURDEE.” 4th, W. J. 
Archibald’s, CALBIN. 

Limit Dogs.—\st, W. C. Baldwin’s, PROMPTER. 
2nd, A. J. Cumming’s, FONT. 3rd, TUBBY. 4th, 
4 (oe Keay’s, VANGUARD. 

Open, Dogs —1st, W. C. Baldwin’s, PROMPTER. 
2nd, A. J. Cumming’s, FONT. 3rd, TUBBY. 4th, 


VANGUARD. } 
Novice, Bitches.—1st, A. J. Cumming’s, FRESH 
PAT. 2nd, J. E. Keay’s, HATTIE. 3rd, LADY 


BELL. 4th, W. C. ai IDEAL. 

Limit, Bitches—Ist, W. C. Baldwin’s, RINGLET. 
2nd, FRESH PAT.” 3rd, HATTIE, 4th, LADY 
BELL. Winners—Bitches. *_ist, PROMPTER,: Res., 


Bitches.—\st, RINGLET. 2nd, FRESH 
3rd, HATTIE. 4th, LADY BELL. 

Brace Class.—\st, A. Hergott’ s, brace. 2nd, E. 
Keay’s, brace. 3rd, W. J. Archibald’s brace, Wit: 
ners—Bitches—1st, RINGLET and Res., FRESH 


POINTERS. 

Novice, Dogs, Bitches —1st, W.'S. Pierce’s, BABBIE. 

Limit Dogs.—\st, Bob White Kennel’s LANSDOWNE 
SENSATION. 2nd, Emile Beauchamp’s, : 
Pedrian. 

Limit ,Bitches.—1st, W. a ets s, BABBIE. 2nd, 
M. W. Robinson’s, MYSSIE 

See Bitches.—\st, W. S. Pierce's, BABBIE. 2nd, 
.’Robinson’s, MYSSIE N., Winners—Bitches.— 
BABBIE. 


‘i ENGLISH SETTERS. 

English Setters, Junior, Dogs and Bitches.—1st,* C. 
P. Fitsworth’s, MEADOW VIEW FAITH. 

English Setters, oabes Dogs.—\st, R. F. Maloney’s, 
OMAR KHAYYA 

English Setters, Limit Dogs.—\st, OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. 2nd, Bob hite Kennel’s, LANSDOWN 
RADIANT. 

English Setters, Open, Dogs——OMAR KHAYYAM. 
2nd, LANSDOWN RADIANT. 

English Sie Novice, Bitches—1st, S. P. Fits- 
worth’s, MEADOW FAITH. 2nd, Bob White 
Kennels, BOR WHITE PERFECTION. bois Wu! 3 a 
Fairelle’s, GREYLAND POLLYANNA. 

English Setters, Limit, Bitches.—1st, MEADOW 
FAITH. 2nd, BOB WHITE PERFECTION. 3rd, 
GREYLAND POLLYANNA. 

English, Setters, Open, Bitches —1st, MEADOW 
VIEW FAITH. 2nd. F. W. Grey’s, LADY PARK. 
3rd, BOB WHITE PERFECTION. Winners— 
Bitches -MEADOWVIEW FAITH. 


IRISH SETTERS. 
Irish Setlers, Junior Gogs.—1st, Amedie Trudeau's 
SONORA PEGGY, 2nd, Amedie Trudeau’s SON- 
ORASHAMROCK. 3rd, Ed. C. Howard’s, TYRONE 


LARRY. 

Trish Setters, Novice, Dogs.—1st, T. Pendleton’s 
RED FLAG, 2nd, Jno. A. ead PADDY., 

Trish Setters, Limit, Dogs.—\st, T. Pendleton’s, 
RED FLAG. 2nd, SONORA SHAMROCK. 3rd, 
TYRONE LARRY. 

Trish Setters, Open, Dogs.—1st. RED FLAG. 2nd. 
SONORA SHAMROCK, 3rd, TYRONE LARRY, 
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Trish Setters, ae Bitches. —lst, J. Meronerh) Clayton’s, SILVER anes MAXINE. 4th, 
VERNON CASTL es 2nd, W. J.. Wright's, KEN- ee IMPERION: 
MORE IRISH ROSE edale ee ete Bitches.—1st, CLAY- 
Trish Setters, imit, Bitches.—1st, VERNON chine AV RIX. 2nd, SILVER BIRCH MAX- 
CASTLE. 2nd Walsh’s, CUSHBAWN SAL-_ INE. 3rd, TILVER IMPERIONS. 4th, BROOM- 


vee ord; SONORA 1 PEGGY 

Trish Setters, Ro pees Bitches. ay Bob_ White’s 
Kennel’s, BOB WHITE RED STORM, 2n 
VERNON CASTLE. 3rd, CUSHBAWN SALLY. 

Trish Setters, Brace Class.—1st, Amedie Trudeau’s 
brace. 2nd, eo ee Howard’s. brace. Winners— 
Bitches.—Bob White Kennels, winners dogs, T. 
Pendleton. 
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HILL DEFIANCE. 

Airedale Terriers, Limit, Bitches.—1st, BROOMHILL 
BETTY. 2nd, Norman MacKenzie’s, CROWTHERS’ 
COUNTESS. 3rd, Jos. Russells RHOSDAM 
VICTORY. 4th, SILVER BIRCH MAXIME. 

Airedale Terriers, Open, Bitches.—\st, Jos. Russell’s 
CLAYCLIFF SWELL LADY. 2nd,t BROOMHILL. 
BETTY. 3rd. CROWTHER’S- COUNTESS. 4th, 


BERT FARTHING WITH HUSKY LEADER ‘‘MAC” 


AIREDALE TERRIERS. 

Airedale Terriers, Juvenile, Dogs.—\st, 
Gracey’s; BROOMHILL DEFENDER. 
Russell’s, CLAYCLIFF CLAPTON. 

Airedale Terriers, Eons Dogs.—l\st, 
HILL DEFENDER. sa 
WILLE STAR. 3rd, P. T. Bouiate MASTER 
NOBBLER. 4th, Joseph Russell’s, CLAYCLIFF 
PARADE. 


Airedale ae Junior, Dogs.—1st, E. G. Bing- 
ham’s RUGGE KING REBOUND. 
Collinson’s, OAKVILLE ees 3rd, Jos. Russell’s, 
CLAYCLIFF DUKE. 4th, E. T. Bould’s, MASTER 
NOBBLER. 

ha Terriers, Canadian bred, Dogs.—\st, G. 
and G. E. Ward’s, SILVER BIRCH BANKER. 2nd, 
= W. Billinger’ ’Sy MORNING COMMANDER. | 3rd, 

E. W. Billinger’s, oe NSS ADMIRATION. 4th, 


Matt 
2nd, Jos. 


BROOM- 
H. Collinson’s, OAK- 


RUGGED KING REBOUN 

Airedale Terriers, oe Doe: —Ist, Matt Gracey’s, 
BROOMHILL DEFENDER. 2nd, OAKVALE 
STAR, 3rd, Joseph Russell's, CLAYCLIFF DUKE. 


4th, Jos. Russell’s, CLAYCLIFF PRINCE. 

Airedale Terriers, Limit, Dogs.—1st, G. 
Ward’s, SILVER BIRCH BANKER. 2nd, 
Billinger’ s,s MORNING COMMANDER. 3rd, 
MORNING ADMIRATION. 4th, RUGGED KING 


REBOU 
Airedale “Terriers, Limit, Dogs—ist, SILVER 
BIRCH BANKER. Norman MacKenzie’s, 


2nd, 
Int. CH. POLAM MAXIM, 3rd, MORNING 
COMMANDER. 4th, MORNING ADMIRATION. 
Airedale Terriers, Breeders, Dogs.—1st, MORNING 
> COMMANDER. "ond, MORNING ADMIRATION. 
3rd RUGGED KING REBOUND. 4th, CITY 
CLIFF DUKE. 

Airedale Terriers, Juvenile, Bitches.—1st, BROOM- 
HILL DEFIANCE. 2n d, Geo. . Coker’s, WY- 
COMBE DISCUSSION. 3rd, E. W. Billinger’s, 
MORNING JEWEL. 

Airedale Terriers, Puppies, aust, Jos. 

CHARM nd, 


CLAY CLIFF : 
3rd, WYCOM BE 


Russell's 
BROOMHILL 


DISCUSSION. 
4th, MORNING JEWEL. 

Airedale Terriers, Junior, Bitches —l\st. Jere 
Russell’s, CLAYCLIFF AVIATRIX. 2nd, GEO. 
Russell’s, CLAYCLIFF AVIATRIX. 2nd, ‘ 
Kynott’s, SILVER IMPERIONS. 3rd, CLAY- 
CLIFF CHARM. 4th, BROOMHILL DEFIANCE. 

Airedale Terriers, Canadian bred, Bitches.—Ist. 
Jos. Russell’s, CLAYCLIFF SWELL LADY. 2nd, 
Matt Gracey’s, BROOMHILL BETTY. 3rd, Harry 


DEFIANCE. 


SILVER IMPERIONS. 
Airedale Terriers, Breeders, Bitches.—\1st, SILVER 
BIRCH MAXINE. 2nd, Frank Wood’s, MOORSIDE 


PRINCESS, 3rd. MORNING JEWEL. 4th, Jos. 
Russell’s CLAYCLIFF SONIA. 
Airedale Terriers, Brace, Class—1st, Norman 


MacKenzie’s brace, 2nd, Jos. Russell’s brace. 3rd, 
Matt Gracey’s brace. 

Airedale Terriers, Team Class.—I1st, N. 
team. 2nd, Matt Gracey’s team. 
team. 


MacKenzie’s 
3rd, Jos. Russell’s 


FIELD SPANIELS. 
Field ae Sie aed and Bitches.—1st, R. H. 


Morris, CH. LORD RTIE. 2nd, R. H. Morris 
WARDLEWORTH MOLLY. 
COLLIES. 
Collies, Rough, Puppies, Dogs any color.—1st, G. 
aes s, SPEED. 2nd, Wm. Tomlinson’s, TANGO 


TI 

Collies, Rough, Junior, Dogs any color.—\st. J, D. 
Strachan’s, COLTNESS COMMANDER. 2nd, Geo. 
H. Whichello’s, MASTERMAN READY. 3rd, Tom 
Milne’s, ROCK RIVAL. 

Collies, Rough, Canadian bred, Dogs any color.—tst, 
Dugan and Smy th’s, KNOCKLAYDE JOE. 2nd. 
Gorse COMMANDER. 3rd, MASTERMAN 


Collies, Rough, Novice, Dogs any color. — Ist, 
MASTERMAN READY. 2nd, ROCK RIVAL. 
3rd, J. Storey’s, CAMPBELL STAMP. 

Collies, Rough, Limit, Dogs, sable and white.—\st, R. 
Y. Wemyss ,BUCCLEUGH SPECIALIST. 3nd, 
Sc riusias COMMANDER. 3rd, MASTERMAN 

Collies, Rough, Open, Dogs, sable or sable and white. — 
Ist, J. D. Strachan‘s, CH. COLTNESS CLINKER. 
2nd. KNOCKLAYDE ee 3rd, Gee. Ashbee’s, CH. 


CAMPBELL STERLIN 
Collies, Rough, Limit, Dogs, any other color—tst, 
Tango Tip, 2nd, Geo. Newton’s, MAJOR. 3rd, 
Andrew Though’s SENNEBRUGH SAMPLE. 
Collies, Rough, Breeders, Dogs, any color.—ist, 
COLTNESS CLINKER. 2nd, COLTNESS COM. 
MANDER, 3rd, R. Y. Wemyss, LEITH HECTOR. 
Collies, Rough, Puppies, Bitches, any color —\st, R. 
hilton’s, VICTORIA BELLE. 2nd, R. Y. 
LEITH SPECIAL. 3rd, John Farrer’s 


Collies, Rough, Junior, Bitches, any color—QUARRY 
BRAE COLLEEN. 2nd. Garfield Newton’s PRINCE 
BRAE COLLEEN. 2nd, aoe Newton’s, PRIN- 
CESS. 3rd, VICTORIA BELLE 
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QUARRY COLLEEN. 3rd, PRINCESS. 
4th, Ernest Botten’s, FINLAY LORRAINE. 

Collies, Rough Novice, Bitches,” any color.—\st 
PRINCESS. 2nd, R. Y. Weymss’, LEITH SPECIAL* 
3rd, Jas. D. Strachan’s COLTNESS COPELIA. 

Collies, Rough, Limit, Bitches, sable and white—I\st 
QUARRIE BRAE COLLEEN, 2nd. ORMSKIRK 
FLEETWOOD. 3rd, R. Y. Wemyss’, LEITH 


KIND. 
Collies, Rough, Ren Bitches, sable or sable and 
white—Ist, CH. COLLAGE SUPREME. _2née, 
QUARRY BRAE COLLEEN. 3rd, ORMSKIRK 
FLEETFOOT. 
Collies, Rough, Limit, Bitches, any other color.—\st, 
Ernest Bottom’s FINLAY LORRAINE. 2nd, Mrs. 
Fred Bell’s, Cee PERFECTION. 3rd, F. J. 


Dogs.—COLLAGE SUPREME AND 


CLINKER. 
Collies, Rough, Brace Class.—1st, J. D. Strachan’s 


brace. 
Collies, Rough, team class —1st, J. D. Stracaan’s 


team. 
OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS. 
Sheep dogs, Open, Dogs and Bitches —I1st, Sharp 
Bros. 2nd, Sharp Bros. WHARNCLIFFE LADY. 
3rd, Sharp Bros. WHARNCLIFFE KING. 


Old English Sheep Dogs, Brace Class.—\1st, Sharp 
Bros. brace. 
DALMATIANS. 
Dalmatians, Limit, Dogs and_Bitches.—1st, Dr. 


Thos. D. Buck’s, ROCKSITIOUS RIVA. 2nd, 
Mrs. Susan Richard’s, COLONEL. 


2nd, Dr. Thos. 
Buck’s, BONHAMPTION BUGLER. 

Dalmatians, Open, Bitches.—1st, Resksitious RIVA. 
2nd, COLONEL. PRINCE 
OF LOUDON, ROCKSITIOUS RIVA. 

Dalmations, pee Class —Thos. D. Buck’s class. 


English Bulldogs, Junior class,—1st, Bert Coplyy’s, 


ROXTON BOY. 2nd, Frank G. Kendall’s, KING 
KHARTOUM. 3rd, Geo. P. Farrel’s. PRINCE 
ROLAND. 


English Bulldogs, Canadian bred, Dogs.—I\st, W. J. 
Mountain’s, BASHFUL BOY OF GAMBRAI. 2nd, 
Hornby and Rogers’, JELLICOE. 3rd, H. Holgate’s, 
KING MOSTON. 

English Bulldogs, Novice, Dogs.—\st, ROXTON 
BOY. 2nd, . Holgate’s, GLENCAIRN DUKE, 
3rd, Frank G. Kendall’s, KING KHARTOUM. 

English Bulldogs, Limit (45 pounds and over).—I\st, 
H. T. Gubb’s, KILBURN FASCINATION. 2nd, 
BASHFUL BOY OF GAMBRAI. 3rd, JELLICOE. 
4th. H. Holgate’s, KING JACK. 

English Bulldogs, Open Dogs,, (45 lbs. and over).— 
Ist, KILBURN FASCINATIO? . 2nd, BASHFUL 
BOY OF GAMBRAI. 3rd, JEL WGOER: 

English Bulldogs, Limit, Dogs, under 45 lbs.)—I\st, 
R. S. Wilson’s, WILTONIA PRINCE. 2nd, H. 
Holgate’s, GLENCAIRN DUKE. 

English Bulldogs, Open, Dogs, (under 45 lbs.)—\st, 
WILTONIA PRINCE. 2nd, H. T. Gubb’s REGAL 
RASCAL. 3rd, GLENCAIRN DUKE. 

English Bulldogs, Breeders, Dogs.—1st, KING JACK. 
2nd, KING MOSTON. 3rd, Sid Perkin’s, ROCKLEY 
SILENT WITNESS. Winners—Dogs.—KILBURN 


FASCINATION. 
English Bulldogs, Puppies, BUTS a Geo. H. 


Ridge’s, LORNA DOONE. 2nd, H. . Gubb’s, 
OAKWOOD GINGER. 3rd, W. H. Hoflich’s 


MITCHELL DOG. 
English Bulldogs, 
Wilson’s, MISSES MORPHEY. 
Chsholm’s, STRATHROY SUPREME. 
Holgate’s, WATER LILY. 
English Bulldogs, Canadian 
MISSES MURPHY. 2nd, J. E, 


Junior, Bitches.—\st, H. A. 
2nd, Allan C- A 
3rd, H 


bred Bitches.—Ist, 
Giles’ SUNNY 


MORN. 3rd, C. W. Sternberg’s, STARHILL LADY 
ARGO. 

English Bulldogs, Novice, Bitches.—Ist, MISSES 
MORPHEY. 2nd, SUNNY MORN. 3rd, WATER 
LILY. 


English Bulldogs, Limit, Bitches, (40 lbs. and over).— 
ist, R. S. Wilson’s, CI ELOCK MOLLY. 2nd, h. 
1. Gubb’s, HEFTY BLAZE. 3rd, G. Gaull’s,SAND- 
FIELD MUGGINS. 

English Bulldogs, Open, Bitches, 


(40 lbs. and over).— 
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English Bulldogs, Limit, Bitches, (under 40 lbs.)— 
. 2nd, SUNNY 
3rd, John Gordon’s QUEENIE GIRL. 
U 

English Bulldogs, Open, Bitches.—1ist. W._ J. Mourn- 
tain’s BELGRAVE LADY OF GAMBRAI. 2nd, 
MISSES MORPHEY. 3rd, SUNNY MORN. 

English Bulldogs, Breeders, Bitches.—1st, James E 
Giles GOLD NUGGET. 2nd, WATER LILY. 3rd; 
L. G. Anderson’s VIXINES LILY. 

English Bulldogs, Brace Class.—\st, H. T. Gubb’s 
ee 2nd, R. S. Wilson’s brace. 3rd, H. Holgate’s 

race. 

English Bulldogs, Team Class,—1st, H. T. Gubb’s 
team, 2nd, W. J. Mountain’s team, 3rd, H. Hol- 


gate’s team. 
FRENCH BULLDOGS. : 

Fr_ ch Bulldogs, Open Dogs and Bitches.—1st, Mrs. 
J. A. Meadows’ DUNDEE PATRICIA. 2nd, E. J. 
Buckel’s DIAMOND. Winners—Dogs and Bitches.— 
DUNDEE PATRICIA. 5 

: BULL TERRIERS. 

Bull Terriers, Puppies, Dogs.—I\st, Lewis Bros. 
CHARLWOOD CANDIDATE. i 
Bull Terriers, Junior, Dogs.—tst, CHARLWOOD 
CANDIDATE. 2nd, Mrs. Miny Of Brimblecome’s 
eee BUSTER. 2nd. 3rd, Wm.Tiffany’s INFER- 

. 2nd. E 

Bull Terriers, Canadian bred, Dogs,— ist, J. D. 

Aitken’s MASTER BOOTS. 2nd, CHARLWOOD 


CANDIDATE. 3rd, INFERNO BUSTER. 
Bull Terriers, Novice Dogs,—t1st, CHARLWOOD 
CANDIDATE. 2nd, INFERNO. 3rd, John Miles, 


BROCKLEY TOPPER. 
Bull Terriers, Limit, Dogs,—\st, MASTER BOOTS. 


2nd, CHARLWOOD CANDIDATE. 3rd, INFERNO 


BUSTER 2nd. - 
Bull Terrier, Open, Dogs.—I\st, MASTER BOOTS. 
2nd, CHARLWOOD CANDIDATE, 3rd, ELF: 


_ Kirkpatrick’s OTTAWA KNIGHT. 


Bull Terriers, Breeders, Dogs.—I\st, CHARLWOOD 
CANDIDATE. ‘ 

Bull Terriers, Breeders, Dogs.—\st, CHARLWOOD 
CANDIDATE. 

Bull Terriers, Puppies, Bitches —1st. Jack Me- 
Laughlin’s LINCOLN POLLY. 2nd, Chas. Red- 
cliffe’s LADY ON SUNDAY. 3rd, Lewis Bros. 
WILLOWVALE CHARLWOOD. 

Bull Terriers, Junior, Bitches.—\st, Fred W- Coles 
BELLE MAHONE. 2nd, LADY ON SUNDAY. 
3rd, WILLOWVALE CHARLWOOD. : 

Bull Terriers, Canadian bred,—\st, Lewis Bros. 
CHARLWOOD ARIEL. 2nd, RB. H. Elliott's HAY- 
MARKET SWEET ELAINE. 3rd, LADY ON 
SUNDAY. 

Bull Terriers, Novice Bitches.—1st, CHARLWOOD 
aes 2nd, BELLE MAHONE. 3rd ,LINCOLN 

Bull Terriers, Limit Bitches,—I\st. CHARLWOOD 
ARIEL. 2nd, HAYMARKET SWEET ELAINE 
3rd, BELLE MAKONE. 

Bull Terriers, Open, Bitches,—\st. CHARLWOOD 
a 2nd, BELLE MAHONE. 3rd, LINCOLN 

Bull Terriers, Breeders, Bitches —Ist, CHARLWOOD 
ARIEL. 2nd, WILLOWVALE CHARLWOOD. 
3rd, CHARLWOOD MARIE. Winners—Bitches.— 
CHARLWOOD ARIEL, Dogs.—MASTER BOOTS. 

FOX TERRIER—SMOOTH HAIRED. 

Fox Terriers, Smooth Haired, Puppies, Dogs.—\st, 
Geo. W. Bailey’s CLAPTON RINGMASTER 
KNIGHT. 2nd, Fred Rose’s BROADWAY 
3rd, Frank E. Stewart’s DERB Y SLASHER. 

Fox Terriers, Smoojh Haired, Limit Dogs.—\st, 
Daniel Lynn’s LYNFIELD SANDSTONE. 2nd, 
Jos Perkins’ ROCKLEY KNOCKOUT. 3rd, Frank 
H. Westbury’s SABINE RIFLEMAN. 

Fox ‘Terriers, Smooth Haired, Open, Dogs.—\st, 

ROCKLEY 


LYNFIELD SANDSTONE. 2nd, 
Hg cece 3rd,, H, M. Whitsitt’s CH. SABINE 
Fox Te Haired, Novice, Bitches.—ist, 


Fox Terriers, Smooth 


, 


Chas. L. Mewburn’s CLAPTON RADIANCE. 2nd, 
W. J. E. Newton’s FLASH LIGHT. 3rd, Daniel 
Lynn's LYNNFIELD SANDBURR. Winners— 


Dogs —LYNFIELD SANDSTONE. a 

Fox Terriers, Smooth Haired, Limit, Bitches.—I\st, 
Daniel Lynn’s LYNFIELD AZTIC, 2nd, CLAPTON 
WARINA. 3rd, CLAPTON RADIANCE. 

Fox Terriers, Smooth Haired, Open, Bitches.—\st, 
LYNFIELD AZTIC. 2nd, CLAPTON WARINA. 
3rd, CLAPTON RADIANCE. 

Fox. Terriers, Smooth Haired, Brace. Class —Ist, 
Alf. Lepine’s brace, 2nd, Alf. Lepine’s brace. 

Fox Terriers, Puppies, Dogs,—\st, Daniel Lynn’s 
LYNFIELD SALIENT. 2nd, Alf. Lepine’s MAL- 
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MILLIONS of Dollars 


Will be distributed among the Trappers this season for 
Raw Furs—Thousands of experienced trappers, living 
in all parts of Canada ship their furs to us year after 
year, because they find Hallam returns are prompt, 
Hallam grading very fair, and Hallam prices highest— 
Get busy—Catch all the fur bearing animals you 
possibly can, and don’t make any mistake this year, 
but ship all your RAW FURS direct to John Hallam, 
Ltd., where you receive the most money —,We 
buy from one skin up— 


HALLAM’S 
TRAPPER’S GUIDE FREE 


a pocket hand book used by trappers all over Canada— 
contains 96 pages—well illustrated, tells how and where 
to trap—what bait and traps to use—is full of useful 
information—gladly mailed free to readers of 
“Rod and Gun. 

Also Hallam’s Trappers’ Suppiy Catalogue 
—36 pages of all trappers’ and sports- 
mens’ supplies al lowest prices— 
Traps — rifles—animal bait— 


° 
sh | ou o | headijghts—fish nets, ete. 
It Will pay you to have 
it. Write today— 
SS address, usmg 
‘ \ numaber as 
below. 
s () j 


FON 
1141 HALLAM BUILDING 
TORONTO 


» 


LINIMENT 


I was cured of terrible lum- 

bago by ’ Wee 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Rev. Wm. Brown. 


I was cured of a bad case of 
earache by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 


by 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 


MA a 
SOUTHERN 
Michigan Boulevard and 13th St. 

joo Rooms—European Plan 
Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 
Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 a dey 
Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
Inclose proximity to “The Loop,”” Chicago’s busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district, 


Manufactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 
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DEN CORPORAL. 3rd, Alf. Lepine’s MALDEN 
PRIVATE. 


Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Junior Dogs.—\st, 
LYNFIELD SALIENT. 2nd, MALDEN CORPOR- 
AL. 3rd, Ralph Stewart's VICKERY FORE- 
RUNNER. 

Fox Terrier, Wire Haired, Canadian bred, Dogs.—\st, 
MALDEN CORPORAL. 2nd, W. H._ Shortt’s 
REFAL CURIE. 3rd, Frank Stewart’s STORM OF 
DERBY. = 

Fox Terriers, Wire H ired, Novice, Dogs.—\st, 


LYNFIELD SALIENT. 2nd, VICKERY FORE- 
RUNNER. 3rd, MALDEN PRIVATE. 
Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Limit, Dogs.—\st, 


George J. Willock’s WILLOWWARE GAMESTER 
2nd, Geo. A. Willock’s WILLOWWARE PRINCE. 
3rd, E. Ward’s LEOPOLD RESULT. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Open Dots, (for Special 
only).—1st, WILLOWWARE GAMESTER. 2nd, 
G. and G. E. Ward’s MILTON MAGPIE. 3rd, E. 
Ward’s LEOPOLD RESULT. Winners—Dogs.— 
WILLOWWARE GAMESTER. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Breeders, Dogs.—1st, 
LYNFIELD SALIENT. 2nd, MALDEN CORPOR- 
AL. 3rd, REGAL CURIO. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Puppies, Bitches.—1st, 
Aitken and Silvers RABY’S MODEL, 2nd, W. H. 
Shortt’s FOREST CITY MELODY. 3rd, Alf. 
Lepine’s MALDEN FATNA. 

Fox Terriers, Junior, Bitches,—I\st, Ritkens and 
Silver, RABY’S MODEL. 2nd, FOREST CITY 
MELODY. 3rd, Geo. W. Bailey's CLAPTON VIMY 
RIDGE ATTRITION. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Canadian bred, Bitches. — 
ist, RABY’S’ MODEL, 2nd, Alf. Lepine’s WIRE 
MAID OF MALDEN. 3rd, FOREST CITY 
MELODY. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Novice, Bitches ——Ist, 
Geo. J. Willock’s SABINE SILENCE. 2nd, RABY’S 
MODEL. 3rd, FOREST CITY MELODY. 

Fox Terriers, Wire . Haired, Limit, Bitches.—I\st, 
W. H. Shortt’s OLCLIFF BIDDY. 2nd, SABINE 
SILENCE. 3rd, RABY’S MODEL. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Open, Bitchgs,—\st. 
OLCLIFF BIDDY. 2nd, SABINE SILENCE. 3rd, 
RABY’S MODEL. 

Fox Terriers, Breeders, Bitches.—1st, RABY’S MOD- 
EL, 2nd, WIRE MAID OF MALDEN. 3rd, 
FOREST CITY MELODY. 

Fox Terriers, Wire Haired, Brace Class.—\st, Geo. 
J. Willock’s brace. 2nd, Alf. Lepine. 3rd, W. sete 
Shortt. : 

Fox Terriers, Team Class.—\st, Geo. J. Willocks. 
2nd, A. Lepine. 3rd, W. H. Shortt. Winners— 
Biitches.—W. H. Shortt. 


BOSTON TERRIERS. 


Boston Terriers, Puppies, Dogs.—1st, Peter Church, 
2nd, Smith’s JACK. 3rd, H. E. Witmer’s BRAD- 
GATE MAC. 

Boston Terriers, Canadian bred, Dogs, (any Coie 


1st, E. E. Scott’s PRINCE CONNIE. 2nd, J. J. 
Dillon's OXONIAN SYSONBY. 3rd, PETER 
CHURCH. 


Boston Terriers, Novice, Dogs, (under 17 lbs.)—I1st, 
ffETER CHURCH. 2nd, Smith’s JACK. 3rd 
BRADGATE MAC. 

Boston Terriers, Limit, Dogs, (under 17 lbs.)—Ist, 
PETER CHURCH. 2nd, Smith’s JACK. 3rd, 
BRADGATE MAC. 

Boston Terriers, Open, Dogs, (under 17 lbs.)—Ist, 
PETER CHURCH. 2nd, BRADGATE MAC. 3rd, 
W. A. Currie’s DODGE’S PRIDE. 

Boston Terriers, Novice, Dogs, (17 and under 22 Ibs.) 
—lst, Lieut. Col. W. G. Thompson’s COLONEL 
PEACH. 2nd, A. E. Carter’s LLOYD GEORGE. 
3rd, Mrs. M. Graham’s SUNBRIAR. _Winners— 
Dogs.—W. B. Levack’s COUNT DEE CEE. 

Boston Terriers, Limit, Dogs, (17 and under 22 Ibs.) 
—ist, M. E. Durney’s T. JOYCE’S CHUM. 2nd, 
PRINCE CONNIE. 3rd, R. Henderson’s YANKEE 
SENSATION. 


Boston Terriers, Open. Dogs, (17 and under 22 lbs.) 


—Ist, COUNT DEE CEE. 2nd, T. JOYCE'S 
CHUM. 3rd, PRINCE CONNIE. 


Boston Terriers, Novice, Dogs, (22 and not exceeding 
27 lbs.) —1st, Arthur Craddock’s LORD WALLACE. 
2nd, J. D. Shafer’s STAR ROBERTS. 

Boston Terriers, Limit, Dogs, (22 and not over 27 Ibs.) 
—ist, Mrs. F. K. Korman’s CAPTAIN STARLIGHT 
2nd, LORD WALLACE. _ 3rd, STAR ROBERTS. 

Boston Terriers, Open, Dogs, (22 and not exceeding 


27 Ibs.)\—1st, CAPTAIN STARLIGHT. 2nd, J. W. 
Chu ch’s THE SPIRIT. 3rd, Thos. Easby’s LORD 
RUFUS. 

Boston Terriers, Puppies, Bitches.—Ist, Ed. J. 


Drake’s WHEATLAND JUDY. 2nd,M..A Durney’s 
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LITTLE NEARER. 3rd, Col. W. G. Thompson's 


POUGHIE HIGHBALL 
Boston Terriers, Canadian bred, Bitches, (any weight). 
—ist, W. E. Levack’s LITTLE MISS MAC 2nd, 
Albert T. Calhoun’s. SPEED QUEEN. 3rd, Mrs 
W. C. Ingram’s SWEET CLOYER. : 

Boston Terriers, Novice, Bitches, (under 17 Ibs.)\— 
1st, SPEED QUEEN. 2nd, WHEATLAND JUDY. 
on - sea Ng Sta LOAN. 

oston Terriesr, Limit, Bitches, (under 17 lbs.)—\st, 
LITTLE MISS MAC. 2nd, SPEED QUEEN. 
a = Eee ae RINGLEADER. 

oston Terriers, Open, Bitches, (under 17 Ibs.)—1st] 
LITTLE MISS MAC. 2nd, SPEED EN. 
WHEATLAND JUDY. pide 

Boston Terriers, Novice, Bitches, (17 and under 22 
hice aa Se eee nd, . de) Swe 

reedon’s IDDO‘S BEST. 3 
H. Wicks’ TODY MAXINE. i 

Boston Terriers, Limit Bitches, (17 and under 22 lbs.) 
a MUM SD RUSRING! Chia BOUCHE 

2 mr 8 . 

NIGHBALL.. { 8rd, POUGIE 

Boston Terriers, Open, Bitches, (17 and under 22 Ibs.) 
—ist, R. C. Stonehouse’s GOLDCREST FIREFLY. 
2nd, SWEET CLOVER. 3rd, LADY CUNNING. 
_ Boston Terriers, Novice, Bitches, (22 and not exceed- 
ing 27.)—I1st, W. Curries BELLE MAHONE. 2nd, 
Mrs. H. E. C. Brennan’s LADY ROXIE. 

Boston Terriers, Limit, Bitches, (22 and not over 27 
lbs.)—Ist, Mrs. W. C. Ingram’s VELVET PRIDE. 
2nd, J. D. Schafer’ss MAXINE BELLE. 3rd, W. B. 
Levack’s TOODLES. 

Boston Terriers, Open, Bitches, (22 and not over 27 
lbs.)—_1st, VELVET PRIDE. 2nd, MAXINE 
BELLE. 4 

Boston Terriers, Brace Class —Mrs. W. C. Ingram’s 
brace and W. B. Levack’s brace. 

Boston Terriers, Team Class.—Mrs. W. C. Ingram’s 
team, W. B.. Levack’s team. Winners,—W. 5 
Levack’s LITTLE MISS MAC. 

_ COCKER SPANIELS. 

Cocker Spaniels, Puppies, Dogs, any color. 1st 
Chas. Bowerbank’s TWIN. 2nd, Chas. Bowerbank’s 
REDWIN. 3rd, W. H. Mann’s MERRY MASTER. 

Cocker Spaniels, Canadian_Bred Dogs, any color. 
1st, Fred W. Lewis’ CALMO PERFECTO. 2nd, Mrs 
E. F. Lewis Jr. LORD KITCHENER. 3rd, W. H 
Mann’s MERRY MARQUIS. 


Cocker Spaniels, Novice Dogs, black. ist, Mrs. 
Harry Moore’s MASTER KEY. 2nd, Mrs. T. 
Worthy’s MIDKIFF BESWAIN. _ 3rd, TWIN 


Cocker Spaniels, Limit, Dogs, black. 1st, CALMEO 


PERFECTO. 2nd, LORD KITCHENER. 3rd, 
MASTER KEY. 
ist, CALMEO 


Cocker Spaniels, Open, Dogs, black. 
2nd, LORD KITCHENER. 3rd, 


PERFECTO. 
MASTER KEY. 3 

Cocker Spaniels, Novice, Dogs, any solid color other 
than black. 1st, Chas. Bowerbank’s SENATOR B. 
2nd. MERRY MARQUIS. 3rd, REDWIN. 

Cocke? Spaniels, Limit, Dogs, any solid color other 
than black. 1st, SENATOR B. 2nd, ERRY 
MARQUIS. 3rd, W.H4 Mann’s MERRY MONARCH 

Cocker, Spaniels, Open, Dogs, any solid color other 
than black. 1st, Mrs. T.- Worthy’s BROOKDALE 
TOBY. 2nd, SENATOR B. 3rd, MERRY MAR- 


QUIS. 
Cocker, Spaniels, Novice, Dogs, parti-colored. 1st, 
H. J. Barr's FERNDALE DON. 2nd, W. A. Twigg’s 


SPINKS K. 


Cocker Spaniels, Limit, Dogs, parti-colored. _ 1st, 
FERNDALE DON. 2nd, J. A. Campbell’s OAKLEY 
MAPGIE. 3rd, SPINKS K. ne 

st, 


Cocker Spaniels, Open, Dogs, Cee 
FERNDALE DON. 2nd, OAKLEY MAGPIE. 3rd, 
SPINKS K. Winners, dogs, FERNDALE DON. 

Cocker Spaniels, Breeders, any color. 1st, CALMO 
PERFECTO. 2nd, FERNDALE DON. 3rd, OAK- 
LEY MAGPIE. 

Cocker Spaniels, Puppies, Bitches, any color. 1st, 
Mrs. C. W. Bowerbank’s HONEY BEE. 2nd, Cc. W. 
Bowerbank’s URWIN. i 

Cocker Spaniels, Canadian Bred, Bitches, any color. 
1st, Fred W. Lewis’ CALMO IDO. 2nd, CARRICK 
and KENNEDY’S NEWSGIRL. 3rd, Fred W. 
Lewis’ LADY SNUFF. 


Cocker Spaniels, Novice, Bitches, black. ist, Mrs. 
Harry Moore’s TIP TOP. 2nd, LADY SNUFF. 
3rd, URWIN. : 

Cocker Spaniels, Limit, Bitches, black. 1st, Mrs 


Harry Moore’s MOONSHINE. 
LADY SNUFF. 

Cocker Spaniels, Open, Bitches, black. 
SHINE. 2nd, TIP TOP. 3rd, LADY SNUFF. 


2nd, TIP TOP. 3rd, 


Cocker Spaniels, Limit, Bitches, any solid color other 


than black. 1st, CALMO IDA. 


1st, MOON- — 
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BEST BOOKS PUBLISHED 
——— ee 


For Automobilists 
and Motorcyclists 


Five Complete and Distinct 
Works 


Irrespective of price, the following publications areithe greatest 
values of their kind on the market. 


Works are almost indispensable to 
OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERATORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN 
or REPAIRMEN. 


While technical, are Written in Simple Language. Practical and convenient works of 
reference. Used as part of Standard Courses at leading Automobile Schools in the United 
States. Approved and recommended by many of the leading American motor car makers 
and their agents. This recommendation is a guarantee of the educational yalue of 
these works. 


The A. B. C. of Motor Car Operation - - 50c 
The A. B. C. of Internal Combustion Be: 
Maintenance and Repairs - - 25¢ 


The A. B. C. of Magneto Ignition Systems - ~ 15c 
The A. B. C. of Battery Ignition Systems - 25c 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher, - Woodstock; Ontario 


APA POAT ESTER ERC oat 


a 
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Cocker Spaniels, Open, Bitches, any solid color other 
than black. 1st, CALMOIDA. 2nd, Mrs. T. Worthy’s 
CRESCENT BONITA. ; : 

Cotker Spaniels, Novice, Bitches, parti-colored. 
NEWSGIRL. 2nd, W. A. Twigg’s SPOT K. 
W. A. Twigg’s BESSIE K. 4 

Cocker Spaniels, Limit, Bitches, parti-colored. 1st, 
NEWSGIRL. 2nd, Fred W. Lewis’ CALMO MARL- 
BORO. 3rd, SPOT K. 


Ist, 
2 


ord, 


. Cocker Spaniels, Open, Bitches, parti-colored. st, 
NEWSGIRL. 2nd, CALMO MARLBORO. 3rd, 
SPOT K. 

Cocker, Spaniels, Breeders, Bitches, any color. Ist, 
CALMO MARLBORO. 2nd, NEWSGIRL. 3rd, 
CRESCENT BONITA. 

Cocker Spaniels, Brace Class. 1st, Mrs. Harry 
Moore’s BRACE. 2nd, W. H. Mann’s BRACE. 

Cocker Spaniels, Team Class. 1st, W. H. Mann’s 
TEAM. 2nd, Chas. Bowerbank’s TEAM. 

i ” ~ TRISH TERRIERS. 
Irish Terriers, Junior Dogs and Bitches. 1st, Jos. 


Steels ROSHEN. 2nd, B. T. Holdbrook’s ROS- 
CREA DANDY. 3rd, D. McDonald’s EVER READY. 

Trish Terriers, Canadian Bred, Dogs. 1st, ROSCREA 
DANDY. 2nd, EVER READY. 3rd, Wm. Hayes” 
IRISH DOCTOR 

Trish Terriers, Novice, Dogs. 1st, James Brogan’s 
TRIPLE CROWN. 2nd, EVER _ READY. 3rd, 
CALLIGAN and DICKENSON’S PADDY. 

Trish Terriers, Limit, Dogs. 1st, TRIPLE CROWN 
Qnd, A. McCartney’s COAST NATIVE HOTSPUR. 
2nd, ROSCREA DANDY. 

Irish Terriers, Open, Dogs. 1st, TRIPLE CROWN. 
2nd, COAST NATIVE HOTSPUR. 3rd, D. Me 
Donald’s JONESBORO PAT. 

Trish Terriers, Canadian Bred, Bitches. 1st, FISCAL 
VENUS. 2nd, N. R. Miller's FISCAL EQUITY. 
3rd, H. Battrick’s ROSCREA NORA. 

Trish Terriers, Novice, Bitches. 1st, ROSKEN. 
2nd, FISCAL VENUS. 3rd, FISCAL EQUITY. 

Trish Terriers, Limit, Bitches. 1st, ROSHEN. 2nd, 
Mrs. B. F. Lewis’ THORNCROFT KINSWOMAN. 

Trish Terriers, Open, Bitches. 1st, ROSHEN. 2nd, 
THORNCROFT KINSWOMAN._ 3rd, Robt. John- 
stone’s COAST NATIVE PRINCESS. _ Winners, 
Bitches, ROSHEN. Winners, dogs. TRIPLE CROWN 

Trish Terriers, Brace Class. 1st, Wm. Hayes’ brace. 

SCOTTISH TERRIERS. 
Scottish Terriers, Puppies, Dogs. and Bitches. 1st, 


D. McKellars ARGYLE COMMANDER. 2nd, D 
McKellar’s ARGYLE GRACE. 

‘Scottish Terriers, Canadian Bred, Dogs. 1st, _D- 
McKellar’s ARGYLE IMPRESSION. 2nd, ARGY- 


LE COMMANDER. 


3rd, W. T. Marlatt’s DEAN- 
CROFT PENNANT. 


Scottish Terriers, Novice, Dogs. 1st, ARGYLE 
IMPRESSION. 2nd, ARGYLE COMMANDER. 
Scottish Terriers, Limit, Dogs. 1st, ARGYLE IM- 
PRESSION. Qnd, W. T. Marlatt’s ROMANY 
BISHOP. 3rd, W. T. Marlatt’s DEANCROFT 
PENNANT. , 

Scottish Terriers, Open, Dogs, 1st. ARGYLE 
IMPRESSION. 2nd, ROMANY BISHOP. 3rd, A. 


Levack’s GALLANT STEWART. 


‘Scoltish Terriers, Canadian Bred, Bitches. 1st, D. 
McKellars ARGYLE SCOTTIE. 2nd, ARGYLE 
POLLY. 3rd, ARGYI BRACKER. Winners, 
Dogs. ARGYLE IMPRESSION. 

Scoltish Terriers, Novice, Bitches. 1st, D. Mc- 
Kellars ARGYLE GRACE. 2nd, ARGYLE 
BRACKEN. 

Scottish Terriers, Limit Bitches. _\st, ARGYLE 
SCOTTISH. 2nd, ARGYLE POLLY. 3rd, AR- 
GYLE BRACKEN. 

Scottish Terriers, Open, Bitches. 1st, ARGYLE 


SCOTTIE. 2nd, ARGYLE POLLY. 3rd, ARGYLE 
BRACKEN. Winners Bitches, ARGYLE BRACKEN 


; BEAGLES. 
Beagles, Puppies, Dogs and Bitches, any height. _\st, 
Haig Kennels’ HAIG’S GENERAL. 2nd, Haig 


Kennels’ HAIG’S FLYER 
ELLO FIRST CALL. 


3rd, J. K. James’ LUX- 


isto 
Thos. R. De Geer’s BROADV 
Haig Kennels’ HAIG’S TRAMP. ~ 
SMITHFIELD PIONEER. » oe 
Beagles, Novice, Dogs, any height. 1 
PHILIPPS VIXEN. 2nd, SMITH ; 
3rd, HAIG’S TRAMP. 4th, Haig Kennels’ HAIG’S 


, not exceeding 13 
BUTT 


inches. 1 Jas. y ERCUP. 
2nd, Haig’s Kennels’ HAIG’S GYP 2ND. _ 3rd, 
HAIG’S GENERAL. 4th, Thos. R. De Geer’s 


PATIENCE. 
Beagles, Limit, Dogs, over i3 inches and not exceeding 
15 inches. 1st, PHILIPPS VIXEN. 2nd, SMITH- 
FIELD SABLE. 3rd, BROADVIEW STORMER. 
Beagles, Open, Dogs, any height. 1st, PHILIPPS 
VIXEN. nd, SMITHFIELD SABLE. | 3rd, 
BROADVIEW STORMER. : 
Beagles, Breeders, Dogs and Bitches, any height. 1st, 
SMITHFIELD SABLE. 2nd, HAIG’S TRAMP. 
ee eas GENERAL. 4th, LUXELLO FIRST 
Beagles, Novice, Bitches, any height. 1st, BUTTER- 
CUP. 2nd, J. K. James’ LUXELLO WINNIFRED. 
3rd, F. E. Smith’s WHEATLEY SCORNFUL. 
Beagles, Limit, Bitches, over 13 inches and not exceed- 
ing 15 inches. 1st, LUXELLO WINNIFRED. 2nd, 
WHEATLEY SCORNFUL. | 3rd, Haig Kennels’ 
BROADVIEW QUEEN. 4th, Haig Kennels’ 
HAIG’S BEAVER 


Beagles, Open, Bitches, any height. 1st, BUTTER- 
CUP. 2nd, LUXELLO WINNIFRED. _ 3rd, 


Nabe SCORNFUL. 4th, BROADVIEW 


EN. 
Beagles, Brace, Class. 1st, Haig Kennels’ BRACE. 
2nd, T. R. DeGeer’s BRACE. 3rd, F. E. Smith’s 


BRACE. } 
Beagles, Team Class. 1st, F. E. Smith’s TEAM. 


2nd, Haig Kennels’ TEAM Winners, Bitches 
BUTTERCUP. d 
MISCELLANEOUS CLASS. an 


ON BON. 2nd, A. G. 
M. Waycott’s DAISY. 


Mrs. B. F. Lewis Jr., 
2nd, C. P. Fitsworth’s 
Kent's 


ist, Mrs. Chamberlayne’s B 
H. Luxton’s DAN | 3rd, Mrs. 
4th, A. E. Farthing’s MAC. 
Variety Class A.—I\st, 


Variety Class B.—Ist, Hornby and_ Rodgers’ 
JELLICOE. ond, W. B. Levack’s COUNT DEE 
CEE. 3rd, H. P. Gubb’s KILBURN’S FASCINA- 
TION.. 4th, G. Gettz’ QUARRY BRAE COLLEEN. 

Variety Class C.—Ist, G. and G. E. Ward’s SIL- 
VER BIRCH BANKER. Qnd, Jos. Russell's CLAY- 
CLIFF SWELL LADY. 3rd, Geo. J. Willock’s 
WILLOWWARE GAMESTER 4th, Matt Gracey’s 
BROOMHILL BETTY. 


The following were the judges:— i 
Mr. Alf. Delaaoat Wynnewood, Pa.—Mastiffs, 
St. Bernards, Bloodhounds, Newfoundlands, Great 
Danes, Airedale Terriers, Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers 
Irish Terriers, Scottish Terriers, White West Highland 
Terriers, Poodles (other than Toy), Black and Tan 
Terriers, Pekingese, Boston, Terriers, Variety Classes 

B. and G., and General Specials. Y y 
Mr. R. A. Ross, Ville St. Pierre, Que.—Russian 
Wolfhounds, Greyhounds ~ English Foxhounds, Ameri- 
can Foxhounds, Pointers, English Setters, Irish 
Setters, Field Spaniels, Collies, Old English Sheep 
Dogs, Dalmatians, Cocker Spaniels, Beagles, Dach- 


* shunds, Whippets, Italian Greyhounds, Pomeranians, 


Toy Poodles, (under 8 lbs.), Japanese Spaniels, York- 
shire Terriers, Toy Black and Tan Terriers, Maltese 
Terriers, Miscellaneous Class. Variety Class A. k 
Mr.-J. A. Meadows, Oakville, Ont.—English 
Bulldogs. “ 4 
Messrs. Delmont and Meadows.— Variety Class 
Cc 


“Veterinary Surgeon.—Dr. F. A. Campbell 


_ ' 
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~ROD AND 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of pee is one degree 
| South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be haa in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider’s 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptice literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


A 3 m 7D, \ 
ne rea | DECOYS 
sooner or later comes THAT 


the need for 


KEATING’S REALLY 


Insect Powder * “pREMIER" MALLARD, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
sure death to every On your hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 
form of insect life-— perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the 
Flies, Fleas, Mosquit- game everytime. 
oes, Ants, Wasps, ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 
Beeiles, Bugs, Roaches f 

Moths, etc. We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
In Tin Onl Snipe and Geese—in several grades. 
10c. 55e., Be. Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It’s Free. 


From Grocers or Mason’s Decoy Factory 


NX; Druggists J 590 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of-fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Ast. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shoOdters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded ezmmunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


revolver. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
264 MEADOW STREET _ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


| __ PRINCE GEORGE——| Mounted Moose Heads 


| TORONTO i “ CANADA 


Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally, Conducted. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. y i 
European Plan. American Plan. Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Proprietor Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


in excellent condition 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


Advertisements will be — 
inserted in this Department 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS ~ 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 812T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. Ef 


FOR SALE—Live decoys, the kind that fetch them. 
Canadian callers, $5.00 a pair, $7.00 a trio. Mrs. O. R. 
Pearce, Box 165, Chatham, Ont. 9 2T 


FOR SALE—Black coons for breeding purposes. Very 
fee: W. G. Bishop, Greenwich, Box 153, Kings Co 


Oro 


SOME SILVER BLACK foxes for sale. Best quality, 


prices right. Dr. Croft, Middleville, Ont. 10-3T 
FOR SALE—Wild mallard duck decoys. C. Fritz, 
Zurich, Ont. 10-IT 


DOGS. 
- THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


FOR SALE—The airedale *“‘Canuck Desire” reg. C.K. 
C., by the a of sires ‘Tintern Desire’* ex a Ch, Abbey 
King Nobbler dam. ‘Canuck Desire’’ is 17 months old, a 
clean cut, classy, straight coated airedale that can win in 
small shows. Won 2nd at Montreal spring show and 
V. H. C. at Toronto exhibition. Only reason for selling 
- we want one still better. Price $40.00. Canuck Kennels, 
Lindsay, Ont. 4-tf 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. tf 


_ Pedigreed Irish Water Spaniel puppies, three months, 
fifteen dollars. Grown dogs and bitches at bargain prices. 
O’Brien-McShane Kennels, Neepawa, Man. 9 1T 


RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, coon, oppossum, 
skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, pointers, pet and farm dogs. 
Catalogue 10c. Ferrets, Rabbits. Brown’s Kennels. 
York, Pa. 9 3T 
BEAGLES FOR SALE—One bitch, two dogs, one year 
working fine, Pedigreed.. Registered, from great Wheatly 
stock, just right for Fall hunting. One dog, three years, 
Pedigreed (Warner “X Haigs Lady), great hunter, and 
show dog. Stamp forreply. R. Long, Elmira, Ont. 10-IT 


FOR SALE—One nice double barrel hammerless shot 
gun, also one nice double barrel shot, gun, both 12 gauge. 
Will sell very cheap as owner has been drafted. Box, 130, 


U. R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Pointers, Pup- 
Pies, 


Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Dogs 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind. 


_FOR SALE—Trained and untrained fox, deer and rab- 
bit hounds, also pups. Herman Fischer, Waterloo, Ont. 


WANTED—To buy a good rabbit dog, must be a good 
one. W. F. Lutzko, 812 Hall St., Albion, Mich. 10-IT 


DEERHOUNDS, foxhounds, rabbit dogs and coon 
dogs for safe. Fred W. Probst, Box 60, Sede ee 


LOST—A valuable Russian wolf hound (bitch), all 
white with light tan ears. Strayed from the vicinity of 
Stoney Lake, August 11th. Reward of $15.00 for any 
information leading to the recovery of the dog. Dr. J. 
= R. Fitzgerald, 62 St. Paul Street, St. eee 

nt. = 


FOXTERRIERS—A pair of wirehaired Puppies, male 
and female. Sired by Champion Clapton Sensation, farm 
raised, sturdy youngsters. Prices $15 each. Also brood 
bitches. Chas. L. Memburn, 65 Markland St., he 
Ont. = 


FOR SALE—two (2) extra well trained fox and deer 
hounds, also two (2) untrained hounds 18 months’ old, 
Chas. Taylor, St. Catharines. 10-1T 


FOR SALE—Two black and two red cocker Spaniel 
pups bred from best hunting stock. _These are from 4 line 
of retrievers and are beauties. T. M. Costello, Box 469, 
Renfrew, Ontario. 10-1T 


WANTED—To purchase a good trained fox hound, 
young, one guaranteed to run all day. Willing to pay good 
price. Write Hibbert D. Spence, Charleston, Ont., 
Leeds Co., 10-IT) 


~ BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 

Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. 10-IT 

FOR SALE meade pups, both sex, registered, very ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 
choice stock, also ferrets. Write for prices. C. A eo 
Yorke, Ruscomb, Ont 10-TF FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 


BEAGLES! BEAGLES! 


—Take notice that the American Beagle 
Publishing Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, publish the ‘‘American Beagle,” 
the first Exclusive Beagle Journal in 
U.S. First Beagle Stud Book and first 
Registration of Beagles combined. 
Issued monthly. Priced, $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy 10c. 


four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box 7 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. GF 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 fe 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. . This is a new laune 
now ready for delivery. For further pane ete. 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. 


FOR SALE—Semi-Speed Square, or Round Transo} 
and Compromise stern Hulls, finished ready for engi 
to 30ft.length. New. Willsellcheap. Box A. Rod 
Gun in Canada. Woodstock, Ont. 


Si i Re RN al yi ca.) wl hh aN 
Oe Ty ewe) 2 


~~ 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cheap; also 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, etc. Send for list. 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 10-TF 


} GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 
letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
Reliable.” 12-TF 


FOR SALE—.22 Calibre Winchester Repeater Model 
1906, new condition, $17.00, Prepaid. Splendid Bargain. 
Canada only. Box, 258, Sussex, N.B. 10-IT 


FOR SALE—1 .22 high power Savage, fine condition, 
only shot fifty times, with 150 cartridges. A snap at 


$40.00. G. S. Conley, Westport, Ont. 10-IT 
FOR SALE WINCHESTER carbine 30.30, good as 
new, $16.00. 100 shells for same $7.50. Compact 


tent, waterproof silk, weight 334 pounds, folds 16 in. by 
4 in., $10.00. Clive Martin, Box 355. Penetang, ies 
10-1T 


WANTED—.35 Cal. Remington Automatic rifle, 
plain or fancy grade, must be in first class condition. G. 
C. Goulding, Vernon, B.C 10-IT 


_GUN BARGAINS—A few high grade double Lefever 
12 and 10 gauge sample guns, $20. up. H. L. Green, 
Lake St., Ithaca, N.Y. 10-IT 


FOR SALE—Double barrel 12 bore, hammer shot gun, 
full choke, English make, almost new, great duck gun; 
also .303 Savage Rifle, Hammerless, perfect condition, 
fitted with combination front and sporting rear sight, 
first rate deer rifle. Will sell cheap, singly or together. 
Apply, Wm. Bourke, Box 39. La Fleche, Sask, 10-IT 

9 catarrh, dandruff, rheu- 


i 
m, piles,,cured or no charge. Write for particulars. 


— Remedy, Co., Hot Springs, Ark., U.S.A. 

OR’ SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never been used. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TF 


aad 
SPECKLED TROUT—Now is the time to stock your 
ponds and Streams. First class trout of all ages for im- 
mediate shipment. For full particulars, write John Gall, 


manager Caledon Mountain Trout, Hatcheries, Inglewood, 
Ontario. 93T 


y 


W. A. Brock 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


GUN REPAIRING 


SPECIALS 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
jost_ successful “Home Maker”; hundreds rich wish 
arriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
experience; descriptions free. “The Successful Club”, 
x 956, Oakland, Calif. 31T 


goitre, tetter, oid sores, 


ZEMA, PSORIASI 


_ ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE—First class SPLIT- 
BAMBOO CASTING ROD. Must be in_ thoroughly 
Bood condition and fitted with Agate Rings. State 
ength, name of Maker, and all particulars. Also Quad- 
ruplex Casting Reel for same. Subject to inspection and 
approval in Toronto. Box 140. c-o “ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ont. 


REO BUSEOC Rema es (EN eh eee 

TRAPSHOOTERS—Canadian Blackbird targets, six 
fifty per thousand, yellow bands seven. Western Auto- 
matic traps; single, $47.00, double, $54.00. Bowron 
expert six dollars. All f.o.b. our plant Hamilton, Ont. 
Nelson Long, manufacturer. 8-TF 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
dition. Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN, Woodses 
Ont. 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
Oliver Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We Bs Nal 
furs. a 02 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. Palmer 


A Book of General Information 
Valuable alike to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and 
rare scenes. Interesting alike to the nov- 
ice who is a fancier of other breeds than 
the Airedale and of particular interest to 
the Airedale fancier. 


Paper Bound $1; Cloth Bound $1.50 
ES EE EAT ES 5 YT 


| 00 AND GUN IN CANADA MAGAZINE 


(Book Department), WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
(AREER ES RE 


Planting Hair in the 
Human Scalp 


—By W. T. Pember 


Has already been accomplished with suc- 
cess. Therefore there is no reason why 
men should appear bald headed. 


The finest imitation of nature is also made 
in the Toupee. Many genuine sports are 
lacking in nature’s covering for their heads. 


In consulting W. T. Pember you will be 

sure to receive the advice of an expert. 
Pember’s Hair Store 

129 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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For over 59 years Turnbulls have been making good 
knitted underwear in Canada—and underwear ex- 
clusively—They came from the Old Country with the 

knowledge of how to make good underwear bred in 
them—They brought out expert workers from the Old 
Country from time to time as their business grew—thus 
have always kept their products up to the highest stan- 


dard, being made with that thoroughness and care for 
which the Old Country workers are famous. 


The reason for this tremendous growth and popularity 
can be summed up in one word “Quality” first and 
all the time— 


You cannot get away from the fact that Canadians 
appreciate “ Quality” more than anything else— 


Tumbull’s two brands are 


Furntulls, 
PERFECT FITTING 


UNDERWEAR 


This brand is on all Turnbull's 
ribbed underwear which is ex- 
tremely popular with ladies and 
children because of its great 
elasticity andcomfortable fitting. 
Made in all sizes in separate 
garments and union suits with 
special closed crotch. 


This brand is on Tumbull’s 
plain knitted underwear, all 
wool — finest and cleanest 
obtainable, made in separate 
garments and union suits with 
special crotch that stays closed 
and is always comfortable. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
Made only by 


The C. TURNBULL COMPANY of GALT, Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


Also sole manufacturers of the famous ‘‘ 


sesesese 


CEETEE ”’ full fashioned underc!othing. 


abhi ete Sa eatictes 3-4 


OVEMBER, 1918\2 __; JIFTEEN CENTS 


Sih . : 


“Ghosts” 
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Taxidermists to the Canadian Sportsman “S's 


Send for 


Latest Price 
ist 


— 


7 Rugs made up lined and 


ESTABLISHED 


Let us mount your trophies. 


bordered full or half Heads. 
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“The carcajou was crouching flat over the rabbit.” 
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ANADA furnishes big game 
of North America a last retreat 
from the steady encroachment 

‘of commercial life. This is a fact 

recosnized by all. 


To the South, in the United States, 
‘we find the larger game mammals 
-have been hunted almost to com- 
plete extinction. The conservation 
laws arrived all but too late. Those 
interested in the preservation of 
_game in Canada should profit by the 
example of their less fortunate south- 
ern neighbors and enact adequate 
‘protective legislation. Enaction of 
these laws is but the preface to the 
“main task in hand—that of enforcing 
the laws, which should be accom- 
plished without favor to any and 
with justice to all. 


It has been wisely said that “nine- 
tenths of wisdom consists of taking 
a step in time,” and this adage par- 
ticularly applies to the game con- 
servation question. 


_ The game hog and market hunter 
should be routed out and not per- 
itted to pursue his evil practises of 
pa cting large numbers of our 

‘tic woodland creatures in vid- 
tion of all precepts of humanity, 
contrary to the law of the land. 
tsmen should not tolerate his 
mce in the community. They 
Id continually bear in mind the 
that he, if allowed to continue 
vil tactics, will eventually ex- 
h our wild life and rob the 
and humane sportsman of 
of nature’s greatest assets—our 
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Perhaps we already have on our 
statute books sufficient laws on con- 
servation, but what is_ especially 
needed, the crying need of the hour, 
is enforcement of the laws without 
fear and without favour. Laws are 
“mere scraps of paper,’ impotent 
and without avail,-if they are not 
properly and adequately enforced. 
It would have been just as well not 
to have wasted the time to enact 
them in that circumstance. Sports- 
men should cry aloud in a mighty 
chorus for the prosecution and con- 
viction of game law breakers and not 
cease until the guilty one has paid 
the penalty. It is only in this way 
that the last remnant of America’s 
larger game animals may be saved 
before it is everlastingly too late. 
Act while yet ye may, lest ye rue the 
day! 

Comparatively spealing, Canada’s 


game fields remain good hunting 
grounds, but ere long Canada will 


find her larger mammals gone, if she 
fails to profit by the sad experience of 
the United States. It has been but a 
few years since game was plentiful in 
the States, so plentiful in fact that 
little attention was paid to conserva- 


tion legislation, and now behold the 


result—game of the larger species 
practically extinct in nearly every 
State in the Union. 

Canada should take stock of her 
game resources, check up her assets 
and her liabilities, and strike a bal- 
ance. The game hog is one of her 
most potent liabilities, the sports- 
man her most powerful asset. By 
prosecuting a few “‘pot hunters’ they 
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may be changed by reformation from 
liabilities to assets, and by educating 
her people in the ways of true sports- 
manship she will eventually have but 
few liabilities and many assets. It 
is up to fellow sportsmen to effect 
this education. They should lose 


no opportunity to bring the lesson as 


they have learned it before those that 
have carelessly or wantonly paid no 
heed to the gfeat subject. 


One writer aptly notes that: “Each 


year the homestead cabins move 
farther up the creeks and canyons, 
hoof-prints like two half-moons (he 
is speaking of deer) less thickly dot 
the trails and watering places.”’ The 
same thing applies to the moose, 
caribou, bear, and other big game 
animals even in a greater degree, and 
sooner or later no hoof-prints will be 
visible at all, if effective measures 
are not speedily taken. 


Think what that unhappy day 
betides! No hunting! Conse- 
quently there wil! be comparatively 
no joy in vacations, nothing enticing 
about outings, no place for the tired 
business man to soothe his nerves. 
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Vacation-time would simply be too 
dull to be refreshing. 

Going hunting has charms all its 
own. ‘To-day the greatest diffi- 
culty is to locate and approach game, 
so when you hike out to the game 
fields where lies hidden somewhere 
the game you seek, change your 


tactics, go cautiously, slowly, andl 
straight in the wind or quartering — 
against it, bearing in mind that the 
creatures of the wild are each en- — 
dowed by nature with remarkable — 
sensing powers such as the human : 
secret in hunting for game is to use 
your head, matching their shrewdness — 
and cunning with yours. j 
While man is probably their worst — 
and most deadly enemy, they have 
many other natural foes, and the 
multitude of their enemies makes — 
sharp their wits until the animal in- 
telligence is equal or superior to that — 
of man, their ability of using their 
smelling powers to scent their friends ~ 
and enemies is in itself truly marvel- 
ous. This sense is developed a hun-_ 
dred times more keen in them than in — 
a human being because of the con 


being never possessed. The 2 use | 
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stant use they make of it. Not 
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only is their sense of smell very 
highly developed, but their ears are 
able through constant practice to 
pick up sounds that would be quite 
inaudible to the ear of a man, and 
they have eyes that are trained to 
detect strange or unfamiliar move- 
ments. They have to be deep 
versed in woodcraft in order to com- 
bat their enemies, and if they did 
not possess these extraordinary pow- 
ers of alertness the wild life of the 
forest would be quickly exterminated 
by the genius of the higher order of 
creation—man. The keen-eyed, 
sharp-eared creatures of woodland, 
hill and dale, are seldom caught nap- 
ping. It is their business to keep 
aloof from harm’s way, and you will 
find them all professionals in their 
calling. They are alert to the slight- 
est unusual sound or noise, a slight 
cough it may be or the snap of a twig 
in your path, hence to be successful 
you must practice stealth, carefully 
picking your way forward through 
the brush, taking shelter behind every 
knoll, or rise of ground, tree, log or 
bush, as the case may be, as does the 
Indian, master of the art that he 
unqualifiedly is. 

A good way to hunt, at least a 
favorite method with the writer, is 
to select a likely place, such as a log 
or other comfortable seat and simply 
sit still and wait; “watchful waiting” 
is more likely to bring success than 
striding about here and there inevit- 
ably making a big lot of fuss that is 
certain to be detected by the quarry. 
Just sit still and look and listen. A 
likely place is near thickets, watering 
places, in woods, or heavy brush, and 
at a location that permits your optics 
to observe as much ground as possible 


—you'll find the plan less fatiguing 


and more successful certainly than 
tearing aimlessly through the brush. 

A binocular telescope is well nigh in- 
dispensible in hunting big game. 
With it you are enabled to search out 
all the surrounding country from 
where you are, minutely scanning 
every inch of ground for signs of 
wild life. This saves time, the labor 
of miles of walking. and assures a 
greater degree of success. 
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By its use, often a white object 
in the dim distance which you could 
have sworn just moved (as_ seen 
through the naked eye), turns into a 
shiny rock, glistening in old Sol’s 
rays, and then again over there a 
blackish one turns into a tree stump, 
and you probably have saved two 
miles of weary tramping by having 
along your trusty glasses. 

When you have made the great 
discovery, to wit: sighted game, your 
blood fairly boils “with excitement, 
your nerves tingle, and you have a 
mad desire to rush forward to the 
combat, but wait! That will never 
do. Take-a second, sober thought 
and go forward as does the stealthy 
Indian, avoiding open spaces, and by 
all means don’t go “down wind.” 
Work around until the wind is blow- 
ing toward you, otherwise the animal 
will surely sense your presence and 
be off in a scamper to parts unknown 
before you can get within gun-shot. 
Better stoop down and run _ low, 
keeping hid as much as possible in the 
brush. Crawl, if you think it nec- 
essary. Use every art at your com- 
mand to keep from losing that prec- 
ious trophy, so dear to the sportsman. 
It is a fair battle, with the advantage, 
if there be any, slightly in favor of the 
game, since it is equipped with a 
natural talent, while yours is due to 
your brain-power development. It 
is not development in the case of 
the game, but to use an old phrase: 
“he was jes’ born that way.” 

You have by this time arrived 
within striking distance. Stow 
away your glasses, and crawl on your 
hands and knees for a close shot. Of 
course, you have a full rifle magazine, 
and you have a good and trusty 
cartridge ready in the chamber. It’s 
a buck; you know this for you can 
see his horns. Aim where? Why 
just behind the right shoulder a 
trifle low. Bang! And you have 
your trophy. 

It is all very fascinating—life in the 
big woods—and the more you asso- 
ciate with nature, the more you will 
understand her secrets and how to 
extract the most joy out of them. A 
good way is to pay attention to 
detail. Let nothing escape your 
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eagle eye. Study Dame Nature, and 
you will find you receive large divi- 
dends on your investment. Not least 
of the things you will get out of this 
study will be a wholesome respect 
for God’s handiwork in the creation 
of every natural object, and the 
wonder of it all will appear to you 
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hunts in. As afore mentioned, the | 
best method is undoubtedly by stalk- 


ing your game. It saves miles of 


tramping and in the end gets better — 


results. The footwear should be of 
soft, noiseless material, either rubber 
“shoe pac’ or the double-soled moose 
hide moccasin, three-quarter length. 


aes, 


in a new light. It will make of you 
a better man, it will be a veritable 
tonic to your soul. 

Whatever you chance to be hunting, 
you should make a deep study of the 
habits and peculiarities of that species 
of game. In deer hunting, the best 
months are November and December. 
At this season doe, buck and fawn 
travel together, and they are difficult 
of approach, much caution being 
necessary in order to get near them, 
as their mind is more active, their 
scenting powers greater, at this sea- 
son than at any other. It is neces- 
sary to proceed in face of, or against 
the wind. 

Another very important item is 
the clothing the sportsman should 
wear. This should be of a neutral 
color, preferably tan, or something 
that harmonizes with the natural 
surroundings of the country one 


After a light snow affords the best 
time, when the game may be easily 


trailed. The worst possible time 
is during heavy winds, or when the 
forest leaves are unusually dry» mak- 
ing lots of noise when trod upon. 
When the ground and leaves are wet 
is a good time, especially so if there 
is little or no wind. They can then 
be found well in the woods and away 
from water, as the moisture on the 
“‘browse”’ is sufficient to quench thier 
thirst. 

The principal difficulty is to lecate 
them in regions over-hunted, and for 
this reason it is vitally important 
for every sportsman to take along a 
good pair of binoculars. It is not 
necessary to take the ordinary field 
glass, as this is too cumbersome and 
possesses only half the vision quali- 
lies of a light binocular field telescope. 
It will save you many and many a 
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‘mile of plodding, and this means a 


whole lot, especially where walking is 
obstructed by tangled undergrowth 
and other natural obstacles to travel. 
It will also save you much game that 
otherwise you would not be able to 
locate and bag. If you hunt in early 
morning, or late in the afternoon, look 
for them near watering places, espec- 
ially if the weather is somewhat mild 
and warm, also about the edges of 
swamps, ridges of hills, etc., where 
they feed on the ‘“‘browse” of hem- 
lock, cedar, nibbling the twigs, shrubs, 
ete., or rubbing their horns against 
the bark of trees and small bushes. 
Study weather conditions and watch 
for signs, and you will be a successful 
deer hunter. 

In moose hunting much the same 
methods are employed as for deer 
hutting. There is no set rule to be 
followed in hunting any kind of 
game, for local conditions vary in 
different parts of the country and the 
hunter has to use his best judgment, 


‘paying due attention to the traits 


of character of the animal he is after, 
season of the year, and weather con- 
ditions. 

“Pack up your troubles in your 
old kit bag,’ and hie away to some 
distant, or local, hunting ground, 
there to lose them ’mid the green. 
You will forget you ever had any 
troubles, or business worries, when 
once you are ensconced within Nat- 
ure’s outstretched arms, where you 
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may commune with the primeval 
forest and lose that tired feeling 
acquired perhaps in the busy hurly- 
burly office or somewhere outside 
Nature’s realm. 

In hunting bear, unquestionably 
the best way is with hounds, or 
with a companion. Do not allow 
exaggerated stories of their attacks 
upon human beings to imbue fear 
of them; as a matter of fact they have 
never been known to attack a human 
being unless wounded, or otherwise 
provoked. Hence, in shooting them, 
the main thing for you to do is to 
be sure that your shot “goes home,”’ 
and does not merely inflict an injury 
that will enrage the beast and cause 
him to attack you. Ifyou area fairly 
good shot, you have nothing to fear. 
October, or November is the best 
time to hunt bear, before winter seis 
om earnest and after the first snow- 
all. 

When you have got your trophy, 
whether it be deer; moose, caribou, 
bear, or what not, be content and 
don’t slaughter excessively, bearing 
in mind that brother sportsmen are 
equally as anxious as you to “bring 
home the bacon,” and if you “‘act the 
game hog,” it will probably mean 
their disappointment, and afford you 
very little additional pleasure, for 
you have a conscience, and it will 
hurt you. Be conservative in all 
things pertaining to sport. That is 
what designates the true sportsman. 


Louis the guide, had been left with 
me in charge of the base-camp of the 
survey party, of which we were 
members. I had signed on as “‘chain- 
man,” and so long as I live, I shall 
never forget that there are eighty 
chains to our mile, and that a mile 
of Canadian bush is almost inter- 
minable. 

Louis was cook. He declared that 
he was a good cook, and. | am 
quite willing to believe that he may 
have been. Nevertheless, the most 
glorious meal I ever ate was a pro- 
verb-defying broth compounded by 
many cooks from several brace of 
partridge, two rabbits, sundry tins 
of treacle and condensed milk, with 
a soupcon of Hudson Bay butter, 
commonly known as _ axle-grease. 
Ah! but we had been living for an 
unspeakable six weeks on flour and 
water, and, as Louis said, with tears 
in his eyes, “No cook he make much 
out of dat!’ In fact, his culinary 
performances during that time 


were comparatively scanty and un- 
wholesome. _ 
At the time of which I speak, 


however, we were fairly comfortably 
provided for, and had little to do but 
cut enough wood to keep the fire 
going. The encampment was situ- 
ated in a picturesque forest clearing 
on the side of a large hill, where the 
canvas of five or six tents gleamed 
among the great trees and showed up 
brightly against the dense bush which 
hemmed us in. Here and _ there, 
where the ground had not been 
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trampled, bunch-berries grew in small 
vermilion clusters. 

The foot of the slope broke away to 
some rapids, below which our canoes 
were drawn up on a little beach. 
Just opposite the camp a tree had 
been felled across the river. and, 
without any pretense of hand-rail 
or guide, was our only bridge to the 
farther shore, which was clothed to 
the waters’ edge with virgin forest, 
where tamaracks, balsams, spruce 
and birch stood shoulder to shoulder 
in an undergrowth of blueberries, 
raspberries and alders, so massed and 
tangled together that it was im- 
poste to penetrate far without the 

elp of an axe. 

I_ do not think that time hung 
heavily, though, as I have said, there 
was little to do. We had both got 
through a heavy spell of bush work, 
and were glad of an “easy,” quite 
content to idle the days away quietly 
enjoying the mild September weather. 
It is true we were rather short of 
tobacco, but we provided ourselves 
with a substitute for it, by scraping 
the stems of a certain species of bush 
well known to us, and drying the 
shavings before the fire. This is not 
an unpleasant alternative to Mac- 
Donald’s plug. 

It was fortunate that Louis and I 
were on excellent terms, for there 
was no opportunity to vary our com- 
pany. The nearest township, Tem- 
iscaming, was three hundred miles 
south of us; McDonald’s, one of the 
lonely stores which supply the In- 
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-dians of the Ojibway Reservation, 


ee. 


' was fifty miles away; and the nearest 


Hudson Bay Comipany’s boat was a 
matter of sixty miles farther north. 
These distances, moreover, were 
through country which all but the 
very latest maps dismiss in two 


‘words, “Immense Forests,” printed 


across blank spaces, which suggest 
very little to the casual glance of the 


_ uninitiated. 


What these voids really represent, 
only the man who has been there can 
fully realize—the impenetrable bush 
and treacherous muskeg; the bush 
and leagues of brilé, which is burnt 
forest land snagged with stumps, 
fallen trees, and torn-up roots, where 
bears take their quarters; the rivers 
and countless feeders, which flow 
north and south from the Height of 
Land, with their rapids, falls and 
portages,—and always the bewilder- 
ing bush; the uncharted lakes, the 
swamps, the mosquitoes and black 
flies which madden, and with it all 
the eight months’ terrible cold of 
winter, which almost freezes the 
blood in a man. This is something 
of what those blank spaces represent! 

We had no inducement to stay 
up late at nights, though on a warm 
evening we would sit on the tent- 
log long after the sun had gone down 
below the western forest. I, for my 
part, never tired of these evenings, 
and wrought a good deal of fanciful 
romance into surroundings which 
not long ago had seen the “redskin” 
on the warpath or the chase. The 
French-Canadian Louis, backwoods 
bern and bred, was content  to- 
Tuminate quietly in a scene which 
held nothing new for him, and when 
in the vein would humor my fancy 
with frontier tales of fifty years ago. 

After all, it was good to be able 
to turn in without anxiety and to 
sleep without fear of a stealthy and 
merciless foe. 

One day the afternoon closed in 
stormily. Clouds which looked as 
if they had been caught and rent 
among the tree-tops, scudded across 
the sky at a low-level. The trees 
themselves stirred uneasily as -harsh 
gusts came and went, but until 
dusk we did not feel much wind on 
the ground. 
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Louis cocked a weather-wise eye 
at the clouds, and with a shrug pro- 
ceeded to attend carefully to the 
guy-ropes of the tents, whilst I 
built up a fire. After having made 
everything as snug as possible, we 
got under cover, glad the wind was 
so far behind the tent that the 
flaps could be left open towards the 
warm fire. 

In a tent designed for four, two 
men can accommodate themselves 
comfortably, which certainly is not 
the case when only one quarter 
is available. So we sprawled at ease 
among a litter of packs, axes and guns. 

The roaring of the storm steadily 
increased, until at last the canvas 
began to bulge and slap. Rain came 
with the wind, slashing at our thin 
roofing as though it would pierce the 
cloth. It was now black night. The 
only thing visible at all was the 
glow from the fire, and its swirl of 
sparks. We burnt wood, not chips 
or “‘kindlin’ sticks,” but logs. 

It was somewhat after midnight, 
when a friendly toe in my ribs re- 
minded me that the necessity had 
arisen. The roar of swollen — rapids. 
was added to the roar of the wind and 
the lashing of branches. The rain 
had ceased falling for the time being, 
and a blurred moon showed at inter- 
vals through a flying scud of clouds, 
but the gale was at its height. 

Into the night we went, heads 
down, and heaved logs with a will. 
We did not linger at the task. 

Then, without the least warning, 
there was a report like the crack of a 
stock-whip, followed by a roar of 
crashing branches. 

I did a standing long-jump that 
would have won distinction at any 
athletic meeting. Louis, more accus- 
tomed to such incidents, apparently 
stayed where he was, for I found him 
standing with his hands in the pock- 
ets of his trousers, peering at the 
havoc through the gloom. There 
was food for reflection in what we saw. 
A giant tamarack lay diagonally 
across our ruined tent, which bellied 
feebly like a wounded beast trying to 
rise. 

“Ugh!” I chop whood! Louis 
grunted presently, and dived into 
the flapping muddle for an axe. 


The tent was not pinned absolutely 
flat upon the ground, for the great 
hardwood trunk was to some extent 
supported by its broken branches 
and a slight rise in the ground. 

After some groping he emerged 
with two axes and in the dim light 
we started in and felled every tree 
within falling distance of the camp. 

The hubbub around us smothered 
the ring of our tools, so that the 
lustiest blows were as unmusical as 
the clacking of a telegraphic instru- 
ment. But the chips flew just as 
freely for all that. 

Sousing showers came and went, 
and drenching downpours followed 
in their train as the trees shook 
themselves, like great long-coated 
dogs after a bath. 

Dawn came as the last few trees 
went down, outward bound, towards 
the bush, clutching at other trees as 
they fell. One or two were caught 
and held at an angle. Some day the 
clasp would weaken, and an echo 
in the forest would proclaim that 
they were prostrate among their 
fellows at last. English born as I 
was, it seemed like wanton killing. 


3ut then, at home there are no 
blank spaces on the map to be 
denoted as immense forests! More- 


over, in a year, two years, perhaps, 
saplings would be rising and the 
bush would claim the clearing for 
its Own again. 

We turned in for a few hours’ 
sleep in another tent, and awoke to 
a sun that was drawing forth all 
scents of the damp earth and laden- 
ing the morning air with sweetness. 
The only remaining signs of the 
storm were, torn branches tossed 
about, the swollen rapids, and, most 
marked of all, the tamarack lying 
across the tent with splintered trunk 
and torn roots. 

Our first work after breakfast 
was to clear the wreckage. Con- 
sidering the nature of the mishap 
it was quite wonderful how few 
things were damaged. The ridge 
pole and uprights were shivered, 
of course, but the canvas came away 
from under the trunk fairly readily 
after we had cleared the inside. 

“Lucky de ole tree am not flat 
down or all dem guns an’ truck be 
busted for sure,’ Louis commented, 
as he handed out the small articles. 

“Oh, bother the guns! Yow about 
our beautiful selves, eh?” I said, 
pointing to the narrow space under 
the trunk 

“Ma foi! but it is what you call the 
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good luck, hey? Dat was outside. 
P’raps we was born to be hung. 
Non?” 

Louis chuckled at his little joke. 
He was undoubtedly as glad of the 
escape as myself, but he did not dwell 
upon it. It was a backwoods chance. 

That was enough for him. All 
the same, even as an after recollec- 
lion, it is not agreeable to remember, 
that if not killed outright, we should 
have suffered helplessly had we been 
broken under the fall, for not a man 
came into the camp for three days 
after the accident. 

By the time we were ready for a 
smack at mid-day, the tent was 
pitched once more. It was Louis’ 
suggestion that I should go out to 
shoot partridge in the afternoon to 
replenish our larder. 

Accordingly, I took a _ fowling- 
piece and a pocketful of cartridges to 
try my luck, determining to make 
for a piece of country about a mile 
down stream. I ran a canoe into the 
water, and from the moment it felt 
the current, I had no occasien to use 
the paddle save for steering. It did 
not take many minutes to run down 
to the hunting-grounds, where I 
beached the canoe in a little cove 
almost hidden by trailing branches, 


some of which, already high and dry 
were fringed with water-weeds, show- 
ing that the stream had _ {flooded 
considerably above its usual course 
during the night. 


I picked up my gun, and with it a 
small roll of birch-bark about eight- 
een inches long and shaped like a 
horn, which lay in the bottom of 
the canoe. It was a moose-horn; a 
decoy used by hunters for sounding 
the cry of the female moose. 

Louis, who was’a skilled performer, 
had been teaching me the call, which 
is very difflcult to get exactly. With 
no other motive than to get a little 
practice, I put the horn to my lips 
and uttered a long note, followed by 
a short one—several times. I hit 
off the inflection to a nicety, better 
than ever before, and then, tossing 
the horn back into the canoe, set out 
upon my business without giving the 
matter another thought. 

The district to which I, had come 
was a large area of bralé, probably 
running to a good many square miles 
in extent. It was bounded on one 


_side by the stream, and on the other 


by standing forest. Even a bush-fire 
has its limits. In this instance, a 
change of wind may have turned the 
fire upon itself. This bralé country 
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was already fairly densely covered 
with patches of young growth shoot- 
ing vigorously from soil fertilized 
with wood-ash. 


I had pushed my way through some 
scrub, hoping to put up a bevy of 
partridges, when I became aware 
of a heavy body propelling itself in 
my direction. A hasty glance dis- 
covered an angry moose swee@ing 
down like a huge war-horse. 

A moose ordinarily avoids man 
when possible, but in the fall of the 
year, his temper becomes erratic, 
when the size, speed and strength 
of the animal make him a formidable 
antagonist. This'may serve to 
explain the somewhat gratuitous at- 
tack of which I was the object. 


At the moment I stood in an 
open space, with’ the moose about 
thirty yards away. My only weapon 
was a shotgun, which I fired instinct- 
ively, trusting to give the beast 
pause while I got to cover. It had 
the desired effect, in so far that I was 
able to get behind a fallen trunk, 
but beyond that service, the impact 
of the pellets only stung the huge 
creature into settled fury, without 
doing any real bodily harm. His 
hair bristled as he came on again, with 
immense strides that could easily 
overtake any man. 

My mind being filled to bursting 
with the problem of where to jump 
next, it was impossible to evolve any 
definite plan of action. The only 
course was to dodge carefully, and 
keep on dodging. I knew that some- 
where not far way there was a rocky 
crag, and I believed that if I could 
once gain it I should be able to 
stand a siege. 

In the meantime, however,I could 
not spare a moment to look about 
me. It was all I could do to keep 
cool and dodge craftily; to dash from 
an upturned root to a fallen tree 
trunk, shifting from that again to a 
dead tree, up which there was no 
chance to climb with that moose 
hot upon my tracks all the while. 
He burst with ease through bushes 
which baulked me; broken ground 
which made heavy going for me, 
did not affect his pace. Once I 
tripped and sent my gun flying to 
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save myself, the moose being too 


close for me to recover it. 

I made for a large upturned root 
which had carried a mound of earth 
with it. The trunk itself was hidden 
until I turned the mound, but I 
espied a passage under the tree just 
large enough for me to dash through. 
I was out quicker than I could 
have slipped a cartridge into a 
rifle—how I ‘longed for one—and 
the moose was puzzled at my sudden 
disappearance. 

In the short respite I scanned the 
country anxiously, and was pleased 
to spot the crag, though fully aware 
that the necessity for making to- 
wards one particular point would 
multiply my diffleulties. Yet it 
seemed the only hope. Then I had 
to use my bolt hole again, like a 
rabbit. The cunning old moose had 
found me out. The place had dis- 
tinct strategical advantages all the 
same for by crouching under the 
trunk I could see the baffled moose 
plunging round on one side or the 


other, just in time for me to get out 


of reach on the other side. 

That sort of peek-a-boo could not 
be kept up indefinitely, of course, 
but it gave me a chance to gather 
my energies for the move I had 
determined upon, so when I thought 
the play had gone on long enough I 
made a break for the next cover, 
gaining a fair start. Then, to my 
dismay, I found myself faced by an 
open stretch of country with the 
rocks some hundred yards away. 

I lifted my feet and ran. It was 
the only thing to do; neck or nothing. 
I was wearing shoe packs, which are 
much lighter than boots, and I 
sprinted for all I was worth. 

The tremendous strides of the 
moose brought him along at a great 
pace, until-I seemed to feel the ugly 
nose at my very back. Only a few 
yards separated us when I flung 
off my fur cap. The moose stopped 
to pound it with his fore-feet. 
Stamp stamp—the poor old moth- 
eaten headgear had served its last 
purpose. 

I was not track running, be it re- 
membered, but in three seconds I 


made a good twenty yards over stony 


sround. When the beast closed up 


. Gasping, 


again, I tore a scarf from my neck. 
It met with the same fate as the 
cap, and I gained ground until the 
moose gathered speed once more. 
I tore off my hunting 
jacket. 

Hatless, scarfless and coatless, I 
reached the rocks in safety, and with 
my last ounce of strength scrambled 
to the top, where I flung myself 
down and lay panting, for I was 
nearly spent with the prolonged 
strain of the chase. After a while I 
sat up and watched the old moose 
raging round and round. He was 
fresh as paint. 

What would I not have given 
for a cup of cold water from the 
stream yonder? All the wages that 
I was owed to date. 

Well there I was; there also was 
the moose. An hour later the moose 
was still there, and so was I. And by 
that time I was hungry as well as 
thirsty. 

I had ample leisure to study the 
creature which had hunted me to an 
ignoble position from which I dared 
not .venture. From _ shoulder to 
ground it stood a good eight feet, 
and at that season of the year was 
in its glossy prime and “‘seal fat.” 
Judging from the huge palmated 
antlers, he was a full grown adult. 

In sheer rage he had ripped the bark 
from a fallen log at the foot of the 
rocks, and the earth was cut up like 
a cattle run in his savage circuit of the 


crag. 
When I had quite recovered my 
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wind, I yelled in hope of attracting 
Louis’ attention. 

I yelled the Canadian bush-cry 
until my throat cracked. The moose 
accepting my cries as a challenge 
dug with his fore-feet at the rocks 
below me. I felt very much like 
a treed possum, and exasperated 
though I was, I could not help 
seeing the humour of the situation. 

At intervals I yelled from desper- 
ation rather than from expectation 
of being heard. 

“Ki-yi! Ki-yi! ---Ki.” 

I stopped sudenly, for a canoe was 
dropping down stream. It was Louis 
of course—Louis, with a rifle. 

I scrambled round the summit of 
the rocks, and the moose shambled 
round with me until he stood broad- 
side to the stream and the man with 
a Winchester. Then the great beast 
fell to a clean shot at easy range, 
and the siege was raised. 

We paddled up stream in the dusk, 
laden with excellent meat, and were 
soon squatting before the fire, where 
some fine steaks were sputtering, 
most appetizingly. 

I presently observed Louis chuck- 
ling silently to himself as he leaned to 
turn the roast. I asked him to pass 
on the joke, and he replied. 

“Zis is vat you call ze luck, zat you 
go out for partridge and get moose 
meat. Bon, comme ca! You had 
ze best of zat ol’ moose; he not make 
meat of you, eh? Zat is twice to-day, 
Ban aut you vas born to be hung. 
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of the big snows had come to the 

pine belt about the far Ottan- 
oonsis. Operations in the North 
Beaver Company’s big planing mill 
had begun for the season. A month 
since, the insatiable saws had finished 
the rough cutting of the previous 
, winter; the sawyers and rivermen had 
_ departed to other fields. Now, in 
addition to the full-blast activity in 
the planing mill, the different logging 
bosses were coming in with their 
crews, and the winter woods, echoed 
by day the ring of the axe and the 
shouts of snakers, swampers and 
teamsters. 

Toward the still end cf the after- 
noon, a party of three men, mounted 
on tough little pack ponies, emerged 
from the shadows of one of the old 
logging roads, coming from the south. 
The foremost twe were plainly woods- 
men. Between them a pack animal 
was led, well loaded. A fat, groomed 
man in corduroy brought up the rear, 
Mr. Bachelder Mott, the company’s 
vice-president. His companions were 
Dan Mergenthal, the assayer, and a 
packer from the Settlement. They 
were on a hunting trip. It had long 
been Mergenthal’s custom to spend 
a month each year in the woods, at 
the time he made his fall estimate. 
Mr. Mott’s doctor had prevailed upon 
him to accompany Mergenthal this 
trip. Mr. Mott was decidedly not a 
hunter. 

As they rounded the big blow pile 
back of the mill, a hearty hail went 


IN of the biz and the first sift 


up from the nearby shacks and 
Mergenthal was surrounded. Big 
Scandinavians they were, for, the 


most part, huge of bone and limb and 
heart. There were rollicking, deep- 
chested oaths of delight, and mighty 
claps on the back. When anything 
happens to break the monotony of 
the woodsman’s life it is seized with a 
throttle hold. Mr. Mott/stood aloof 
at the edge of the group until the 
assayer turned with Boss Callahan. 
The first of that grip made Mr. Mott 
wince, but it was certainly brief, as 
the woodsman lifted his glance from 
the hand to the eye of the vice-presi- 
dent. 

The big boss laid himself out, how- 
ever, to guide the two about camp. 
For Mr. Mott, fresh from a life 
padded and gummed, these things 
that had to do with leanness and 
privation held little of interest. He 
had begun wrong in the camp by 
giving orders concerning his packs, 
with the air of a city man to his 
chauffeur. 

The city takes orders from those 
who pay, and Mr. Mott was used t: 
giving them. It had been so on the 
journey up. The others cooked the 
meals, pitched the camps, and did 
the vice president’s packing. Mr. 
Mott, apart from the carrying friction . 
of the crowd, however, felt somehow 
small and amiss. He seemed to have 
lost that happy protean facult 
finding his level, which is one of the 
finest knacks of man. Also, Mr. 
Mott had lost the art of becoming at 
home in the raw and primitive. 

He had come up hard,’all the way, 
and in the coming had taken ona 
grain in the way of nerve. 
been ten slow, driving years of it, 
years of strife in which his flesh had 
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burned red with the fires of world 


impulse. In the beginning he had 
been something of a gamester, but 
sweeping success had softened him. 
Mr. Mott’s watchword had been 
power. To him power was matter, so 
he had set out to accumulate it. In 
fact, he had hoarded a little, even to 


_ the putting on of superfluous flesh. 


His ever-increasing power had im- 
pressed him at times with his own 
mastery. The city had helped to 
preserve that. 

At supper Callahan’s house was 
turned over to them. It was Mr. 
Mott’s suggestion that they dine 
apart from the general mess. The 
assayer agreed deprecatingly. They 
were to be away early in the morning. 
Mergenthal was to head north on his 
assay which would take about two 
days, while Mr. Mott with a guide 
from camp, was to make for the 
cabin that was to be the head- 
quarters of their hunt. 


The bob sleigh groaned on its steel 
shod runners as it came to a halt on 
the crown of a low hill. The team 
stood steaming in the dead, grey air. 
The driver pointed a mittened hand 
to a cabin that showed dim amid the 
pines on the farther side of a dark 
spruce valley. 

“That’s it, I reckon.” 


“Nice, cheerful looking place,” 
gsrunted Mr. Mott, taking in the 
surrounding desolation. “Funny 


they didn’t set it farther out of the 
traffic zone.” 

His guide offered no comment. 
His duty was to see that Mr. Mott 
got to that cabin, and he was attend- 
ing to it. The vice-president slid 
from the seat and moved ahead for a 
further glimpse of the valley. 

*“Can’t go no farther with the rig,” 
the woodman now announced. “This 
here’s the end of the tote road.” 

“What then?’’ 

‘Pack,’ was the answer. Already 
the team had been unhitched, and 
the |provisions were now slung in 
blankets across the backs of the 
animals. Floundering on foot, they 
made the cabin half an hour later, 


the woodsman setting out immediately ° 


on the back trail, in order to make the 
camp by nightfall. 
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Mr. Mott got a roaring fire going 
in the big Arctic heater, already an- 
ticipating Mergenthal’s arrival. The 
place was one of the many unex- 
plained mysteries of the country—a 
relic of the trapping days before the 
coming of the North Beaver Company 
to that territory. Certain it was that 
the place had weathered the sun and 
storm of more than a century. The 
rear end had been built into the 
hillside so that now the snow from 
above banked the roof seeming to 
weight it into the ground. Since the 
death or departure of its owner it had 
fallen into use as a sort of emergency 
lay-up for hunters in time of storm. 
The last visitor, following wilderness 
hospitality, had left a friendly pile of 
firewood beside the cracked heater. 
Also there were matches—the in- 
estimable link to life in the North 
country. 

The pile of firewood went fast. 
Cursing all hunting expeditions and 
sportsmen in general, Mr. Mott took 
the axe and stumbled out into ‘the 
woods to cut a night’s supply. In 
the waning light of afternoon the 
picture from the cabin front was one 
of awful solitude te the city man. 
To the rear rose the hill, covered 
with ancient stumps, with here and 
there a stark sentinel of dead pine 
standing out against the snow. A 
hundred yards in front of the door 
slept the north fork of the Ottanoon- 
sis under a thin coating of ice. For 
the rest, league upon league into 
infinitude, stretched the forest and 
over all a melancholy leaden _ sky, 
its horizons shot by spires of pine. 

Half an hour later Mr. Mott 
staggered in with a last armful of 
wood and sank into a chair with a 
wheeze. He was disgustingly soft. 
Fat cluttered each movement. The 
last few months, blue, puffy pouches 
had formed under his eyes where 
only shadows had formerly been, 
For years he had over drank, overfed, 
oversmoked. He felt now something 
of the full pull of the earth. The 
finest he could offer was weight. 

Darkness had fallen outside. Down 
the chimney came the long tremulous 
gamut of the screech owl’s hunting 
cry—like the laughter cf an idiot. 
Mr. Mott shivered and set about 
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sorting over the provisions. ‘There 
was food enough for three ordinary 
men for at least fifteen days, but it 
was of the kind to build brawn and 
sinew, rather than tickle the palate— 
potatoes, beans, meal, flcur, and 
smoked meat. Mott set coffee on the 
heater and made a batch of heavy 
flapjacks, one at a time, each the size 
of the frying pan. These he swam 
in rich, white syrup made by saturat- 
ing a bowl of sugar in hot water. 
There was sugar in abundance, and 
childlike he indulged to the limit. 

He knew a certain strain, but held 
to the thought that the assay would 
be finished and Mergenthal with him 
by the following night. In the 
meantime, the forest was an un- 
limited woodyard, and in front of the 
door lay his water supply. He had 
brought to light a recent novel and, 
drawing up to the red glow of the 
Arctic, he read the remainder of the 
evening. 

That night, out of vast respect for 
the wood box, he failed to keep a fire 
going and in the morning a paralyzing 
cold found him in his blankets long 
before grey streaks. The kettle was 
frozen solid; the pane and the latch 
on the door scintillated with frost. 
He rolled out, shaking to discover 
that the woed in the box wasneither 
fine enough nor dry enough to ignite. 
This little oversight of the night before 
sent him groaning into the woods 
with numbed hands in search of bark 
and dry branches. There followed 
a miserable half hour of chopping for 
the water-hole before breakfast could 
be thought of. 

After more flapjacks and syrup Mr. 
Mott set out to scour the woods for 
game. By training he was a meat 
eater. A morning of stalking with the 
shetgun brought no reward. Not a 
sign of life. The woods seemed 
hushed and expectant, devoid of all 
moving things. A mist of cloud, thick 
and dun colored veiled the sky. Back 
of this the sun shone, not centered, 
but illuminating the whole zenith 
with a wan, sickly glow. 

When Mr. Mott went to the door 
after the midday meal, the tempera- 
ture had fallen twenty degrees. A 
great wan halo appeared about the 
sun now, out of which lurid sun 
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dogs were forming. Soon the air 
was a-glint with flying irridescent 
frost particles. Something from out 
the baleful heavens hit Mr. Mott 
with a jar, and sent him floundering 
into the woods to stock up with fuel. 

At mid-afternoon came the wind, 
changing the frost to snow. It in- 
creased te a steady blast from a com- 
paratively clear sky. The vortex 
of the storm came out of the flaring 
sun halo. That night darkness drove 
in two hours earlier. 

For three days and nights the 
blizzard unleashed from out the 
North-west, following the path of the 
arctic storms westward from the 
“Labradors. Throughout all this time 
Mr. Mott did not once venture forth. 
There had been two pails of water in 
the cabin when the storm began. 
This he preserved zealously. Once 
he started to go out for more but 
sensing the absence of draft about the 
lower half of the door, knew that the 
snow had banked high against it. 
There was no shovel, and the labor 
involved to plow through prevailed 
against him. Thereafter he used the 
water only for drinking and the 
foolish pabit of washing himself and 
the dishes passed out of routine. 

At each mealtime now there were 
disastrous attacks on the sugar sack. 
Everything palatable was soaked in 
syrup, which had come to take the 
place of milk, cream, and butter. 
Mr. Mott disdained the coarser and 
more wholesome foods. The dried 
apples and the few canned goods 
quickly disappeared. 

With nothing to do but get the 
mnieals together and throw wood on the 
fire, time became an_ insufierable 
burden. Gradually he sank into 
physical lethargies from which there 
was no escaping. .These grew in 
tenacity until he became ridden with 
deep and disgusting torpors of feeding 
and the flesh. His sleep was a 
promiscuous flitting. He had torn 
the bunk from the wall and dragged 
it up to the heater, and here he spent 
the greater part of the time. The 
novel had been tossed into the fire; 
he was now absorbing an ancient 
newspaper, column by column. 

When Mr. Mott crawled out of his 
blankets on the morning of the fifth 
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day, the storm had passed and the 
absolute stillness outside smote his 
The cold was inexorable. 
After the ceaseless tumult of the 
storm, this calm was like a dread 
presence. The cabin was an un- 
ventilated coop. He found four feet 
of snow banked against the door and 
it was a struggle to gain the water 
hole. 

“T’ve had about enough of this,” 
said Mr. Mott when noon came with 
no sign of Mergenthal. He was 
worried. Mergenthal was the only 
one who knew of his predicament. 
{ff he failed to arrive, all was lost, for 
the assayer had not told Callahan. 
In a sudden fume he resolved to try 
for the camp cn foot. He would trust 
to keeping the road. Mergenthal 
could come or not. He set out with 
blanket and rifle. The provisions 
could rot for all of him. 

The snow was three feet deep. 
Without snow shoes it tock him an 
hour and all but the last of his 
strength to reach the head of the 
valley. No sign of the tote road 
showed for his eyes. He sat down, 
gasping, but was whipped to his feet 
by the cold and the quick darkening 
of the air with another storm. He 
felt no pain except below the hips, 
and there the pain seemed deep in the 
bone. His feet were becoming dead. 
He cried aloud and began crawling, 
following the back trail to the cabin. 
In his crippled condition his flesh was 
hke a yoke. 

It was over an hour later when he 
clawed the cabin door open and 
dragged himself in on hands and 
knees. The great bulk of him sank 
quivering to the floor. Somewhere 
inside was an animal holding fast to 
life. His eyes bulged with the thought 
of his own misery. For ten years he 
had known no pain or privation; and 
now he gave way with all the remain- 
ing strength of body and lungs to great 
blubbery sobs, as he beat his senseless 
hands upon the floor and struggled 
with the fire wcod. A blaze at last 
was nursed to life. 

For three days Mr. Mott remained 
in bed except when he tottered about 
preparing the meals, or dragged him- 
self, sroaning, into the forest for fuel. 


.By now everything in the shape of a 


of day was dull and leaden, 
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delicacy had disappeared from the 
provision pile. Barely a pint of sugar 
remained in the sack. Moreover, a 
family of wood mice which had in- 
vaded the cabin were fouling the 
boxes of food which he had formerly 
despised. Since the storm, the only 
change from the beans and potatoes 
had been corn meal with sugar. At 
times, as he lay in his bunk, he saw 
himself clearly as the most abused of 
men. Great windy sobs would shake 
his frame. But always when nearing 
total breakdcwn he found soothing in 
an ablution of self-pity. 

Since the last storm it had become 
plain even to Mr. Mott, that he was 
really in for it; that for Mergenthal 
to make the cabin in that weather 
was out of the question. In fact, all 
signs pointed to a lean hard winter, 
one of those terrible times known to 
hunters as a “‘year of no rabbits.” 
One wh. has wintered in the shadow 
of the arctic ccmes to know too well 
the dependency of all life on the 
brainless and prolific cottontail. 
One year in twelve, the Indians say, 
comes a winter of famine and heavy 
snews, when the snowshoe rabbit 
mysteriously disappears, no nian 
knows whither. Then it is for men to 
go with cinched belts, until the warm 
chinooks break the spell for a few 
days, and the rest of the winter 
pursues its way in a more reasonable 
Imanner. 

Two weeks passed with no sign nor 
hope of the assayer. The sun had 
passed its northern solstice. Dark- 
ness now held on for sixteen out of the 
twenty four hours, and even the nen 
Mr. 
Mott found that he had never before 
known cold. Kor days there had 
been no breath of wind. When he 
went to the door the air frightened 
him with its unearthly calm and the 
cold was veritadly that of interstellar 
spaces. By night frost got into the 
joints of the old house, so that many 
a time he was jerked upright out of a 
sound sleep by the shrieking of the 
timbers. Once at night he had arisen 
and hobbled to the doar, thinking he 
had heard a voice of pain fron: the 
woods, but met only the still cold and 
the blue pallor of the moonlight 
hanging about the pines. Later he 
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found that it was merely the agonized 
moan the red cedar makes when the 
frost eats into her pulpy heart. 


The food was now sadly dwindled— 
a few potatoes, a sack of beans, and 
some corn meal. Scheme as he would, 
the family of wood mice centinued to 
consume almost as much of the latter 
as he himself. All compunction of 
eating after them was gone; _ his 
horrer ncw was the quantity they 
consumed. He had unearthed an old 
trap in the cabin. This he set, but 
with access to the main supply, the 
marauders scorned such _ isolated 
mouthfuls. Fear cf starvation rode 
him like a ghoul. 

Fresh meat was now his mania. 
He could think cf nothing else for 
hours at a time. Again and again he 
dragged himself into the woods to 
watch for game until the cold drove 
him indoors. Thus one day, both 
hands were frozen and he came to 
know the different pain. 

Finally there was added to his mere 
fleshly fears, the Great Fear of the 
North itself. This was allied to the 
Cold; its name, Silence. It was like 
a ghastly presence, a pall born of 
darkness. The vastness of the pine 
solitudes weighed down upon him. 
He came to long for another blizzard, 
a crash of thunder, a belching froin 
the bowels of the earth—anything tc 
break that changeless static void. 
Especially the i*ear visited him in the 
pallid moonlight. The howling of 
wolves came nightly, and the hissing 
streamers of the northern lights across 
the heavens were not uncommon, 
but these were nothing. These were 
in order. 

His hands were like a leper’s from 
the alternate freezing and thawing, 
the joints and muscles swollen and 
kept up a dull ache. Of late he had 
lost all regard for personal appearance, 
even ‘decency. The cabin was a 
boar’s nest. J]’or weeks the bunk had 
not been changed. Nhenever he sat 
near the heater, he sickened of him- 
self. Through fear, pain, and lack of 
his wonted humorings, he had lost 
flesh incredibly and his ragged cloth- 
ing hung upon him in bags. Once he 
caught his reflection in the cover of 
the coffee can and started back with 
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a hoarse ery, for the visage he saw — 
no longer resembled a human.* — i 

Frequently now his mind took — 
lapses from the normal. In the long 
evenings the family of mice which 
he had come to look upon as com- 
panions, emerged from their holes 
and overran the place. Often, as the 
only life in the North they were the 
one crucial link to his sanity, but 
again blurred senses multiplied them 
and ready eyes peered at him from 
behind every object in the room. 
The past was becoming vague... 

He dwelt upon the unseen and the 
unheard. It all came out of the 
ghastly _ stillness. Sometimes he 
would arise in the middle of the night, 
creep to the decor, and peer forth to 
see if the air yet stirred. Always it 
remained the same. Once he shouted 
from the doorway at the moonlight 
and the solitude. From the pine- 
rimmed distance the echo was hurled 
back at him like the flap of a great 
robe. The solemn Nerth lay ip 
meditative sleep under its shroud of 
snow; everything, even the pines 
seemed guarding some awful secret 
which no thought or word could en- 
compass. And over all a great peace, 
irritating, infinite. 

Waen Mr. Mott returned from the 
water-hole one day he found a mouse 
struggling in the trap. A_ horrid 
thought came to him born of the long 
days 2f existence on cornmeal. With 
eyes turned away he skinned and 
cleaned the little creature, the morsel 
left he dropped into a pan to boil. 
The resulting mouthful gave off such 
a reek that Mr. Mott flung the whole 
outdoors and sinking down upon the 
bunk wept brokenly for half an hour. 
it came to him that he had trespassed 
into the domain of slumbering ages. 
The mastering story of all evolution 
seemed guarded here in the brooding 
silence. 

One night when he limped forth te 
watch for game, he caught a white 
movement in the underbrush. He 
stopped short. He had watcned for se 
many weary nights and found only 
the cold and the silence, that he had 
ceased even to expect life. The 
moon was full. He approached the 
spot with cocked gun. There was — 
another movement, and a lean snow- 
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shoe rabbit bounded away in the 
bushes. There was life! With leap- 
ing heart he plunged through tie 
drifts following the tracks. ‘The 
rabbit started again, but stopped in 
the distance to watch. Mr. Mott 
crept forward warily now, pausing 
every few moments. When he stop- 
ped the rabbit stopped. He 
must play to ihe animal’s curiosity 
with all the cunning of a dying man. 

At last he got another flying glimpse 
in the open and let go both barrels. 
Tne rabbit bowled over in a puff of 


snow, struggled a moment, but was 
up again dragging a broken leg. 
Catching his breath in sobs, the 


haggard deaih’s head of a man dashed 
in pursuit, crashing through the 
underbrush, falling face downward in 
the snow, rising again, regardless of 
nis swollen muscles. He would never 
give up. He would follow to the rim 
of the Polar sea if need be, but he 
would never return to the cabin 
without meat. Nothing back there 
but lurking imsanity. Ahead was 
life. The dark forest swallowed him 
up and the seund of his going. 

It happened that Bachelder Mott 
was not the only animatec stomach 
that was wintering in taat vast 
region. Just over the hill, less than a 
quarter of a mile back of the cabin, 
was the abode of another, an even 
greater gourmand. This other was a 
trencherman by birth, and was even 
known as such through his name. 
This was the giant wolverine of the 
North, known to hunters as carcajou 
or injun glutton. 

The carcajou had made his winter 
quarters in 2 den on the opprsite side 
of the hill from Mr. Mott’s cabin, 
but doubtless the old cormorant had 
never before put in such a winter. 
The cold was beyond all record; the 
-rabbits which were his main source 
of meat had almost entirely disappear- 
ed, even the woodmice had burrowed 
too deep for the grubbing. Perhaps 
an occasional rancid taste of stringy 
mink or at long intervals a numbed 
partridge surprised in a snowdrift 
was all that had kept him_ alive. 
Certainly his appetite, which was 
ever most amazing, let him neither 
sleep nor rest. 

Like Mott, the carcayou was prow- 
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ling this night. The sudden report 
of a gun, from the directicn of the 
cabin, startled him, and he set off 
leisurely for a dark spruce thicket. 
The carcajou hurries for no living 
thing. After a moment his acute ear 
caught the padding in the snow, 
which made the tracks a madman 
followed. He crouched and a darting 
claw pinned the frenzied rabbit. A 
minute later the bushes parted and 
Mr. Mott staggered into the patch 
of moonlight. Thus it was that the 
two carcajous, the one an animal the 
other an animal-man, came face to 
face on this night of extremity. 

Mr. Mott stopped short. The 
carcajou was crouching flat over the 
rabbit, the low, omincus head thrust 
forward in a harsh snarl, his little pig 
eyes glowing red. It was plain that 
the beast would battle for the meat 
to the death. Mott had failed to re- 
load. As he advanced with the butt 
of his gun raised to strike, the 
carcajou, true to the diabolical cun- 
ning of its Mustelidaean ancestry, 
“doctored”? his prey, then retreated, 
snarling into the underbrush. 

Mr. Mott frenziedly reached for 
the mutilated rabbit. The abhorrent 
stench that greeted his nostrils took 
away his breath. He flung the reek- 
ing thing into the bushes. Now his 
eye caught the black sinister form of 
the carcarou splatted flat under a 
bush, waiting, as he had learned to do 
for his foe to depart. No living thing 
could eat that meat, and the carcajou 
knew it well, it being his business. 
There was an instant of coldness not 
of the frost. Mott loaded, aimed and 
emptied both barrels into the flat, 
ugly head. Then the sickening stench 
drove him back. 

Suddenly the man laughed, weakly 
and uncontrolled, and tears relled 
down his face. . Something had 
cracked. It was very funny—how he 
had won the meat that was life, but 
how, still warm, it had turned to a 
mass of offal in his very hands. His 
limbs, like rubber, let him down 
softly into the snow. His head sank 
upon his arms. For a minute he lay, 
shorn of all volition to think, to move, 
to live, oblivious to cold. His whole 
being felt brittle and stretched. 

It was the carcajou that spurred his 
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waning consciousness. The horrid 
odor was still rising. Even in that 
clean rare air it got to Mott’s lungs 
pulling him up roughly out of the 
stupor. He raised his head. His 
eyes rested upon the logy form, 
staining the snow with red. Then he 
seemed to see himself as he was, as 
from a distance. He was carcajou. 
He saw the city and the prey. His 
lungs and nostrils were full of carrion. 
Se Doomed or not he must get 
away from this. He would not lie at 
the last under the same snow blanket 
as this. Then came the oaths, deep, 
incoherent, as of pent up lavas with- 
in.. .Then he found that either 
he was stronger or the air was not so 
murderously cold. He gained his 
feet. A break had come; snow was 
falling, softly and silently. It was 
one of those lapses in the heart of 
winter that come on the wings of the 
chinooks even in the farthest North. 
Even as he had lain there it had come. 

Mr. Mott laughed softly. His will 
asserted, jarring him to his inmost 
depths. ..There at the bottom 
he did not die, but was born again. 

The reconstruction began with a 
mania to get the reek of carcajou 
from his clothing. Back in the cabin 
he lit the slush lamp, built a fire, and 
put snow water on to boil. Then he 
brought forth soap. There were a 
dozen bars of it, still unopened. In 
all the weeks he had been here he 
had never touched soap. 

When the water simmered he took 
it from the heater and put on a fresh 
pail. Then he stripped and got down 
to business. Systematically, strip by 
strip, he went over the floor, no 
mopping but a real scrubbing with 
all the weight of him back of it. 
There was a splendid madness in the 
soap. Two bars he floated in his pail 
and a third he ground into the floor. 
As outward things emerged in order a 
feeling of peace came over him; the 
recesses of his mind clearing, all his 
faculties organizing. This terrible 
nest had been a perfect picture of his 


mind. Cleaning it, he cleansed his 
mind. It all came inside an 
hour. There was a tonic tang to the 
soap that was a deep drink of sanity 
after the squalor he had known. 


Mott’s face glowed. And thus the 
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a dawn found him, splashing in the 
suds. 

The whole cabin redolent in the 
morning light, Mott ate a scanty 
breakfast and began the same tactics 
upon his person. Standing in the 
glow of the heater, he doused and — 
washed and scrubbed himself, shaved 
and piled into the newly aired bunk 
and slept, the first peaceful sleep he 
had known for years. He awakened 
at noon actually refreshed, and mar- 
veled quietly. His sleep had been 
light and dreamless and had brought 
something—a new healing rest. The 
sense of cleanliness was growing upon 
him, something of tissue itself. 

After a light meal, he divided what 
remained of the fcod into twelve 
parts, representing twelve more meals. 
Four days. But in that time what 
might not happen. 

That afternoon he went forth again. 
The life-giving chinook was still 
blowing from the south. It was like 
balm. Trees and snow seemed 
breathing again, though the true 
spring was weeks away. At intervals 
would come the long sucking chug of 
the thawing snow, as a large stretch 
would sag. Luck followed Mott that 
day. In the spruce valley he surprised 
a partridge, perched in a pine crotch. 
He would not have made it out yes- 
terday against the dull bark. He 
held fast when he ate of it that night, 
and marvelled at his new control. 

Three more well ordered days 
followed, days of astcnishing growth 
for Mr. Mott. 

At noon on the sixth day after the 
meeting with the carcajou Mott 
stepped to the doorway at sound 93f 
voices coming up the valley. His face 
was little as it had been—lean, hard, 
unemotional compared—yet the 
panting Mergenthal halted befcre it, 
and turned away. 

Mott smiled grimly. 
right, Dan,” he said. 

“Why, man, you're a walking bone 
y yard—and you've seen more than 
hunger—what—’The assayer wiped 
his brew. 

“You didn’t expect me to enjoy it 
did you?’ Mott asked. 

“But you knew we couldn't get 
back through the snows. You had 
srub enough for forty-five days—one 
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man. You've only been here thirty- 


five— 

“Is that all? Why, I thought this 
was spring—’’ 

“No, winter’s only half over. This 
is the break—the big chinook that 
let us in. It’s getting colder already. 
We've got to get out of here before 
another snow. Say, I’d never know 
you if I saw you-walking the streets 
of Toronto.” 

“So?” Mott mused, as he turned to 
straighten out his packs. “It seemed 
like a life sentence, but I could have 
sworn that I had been here at least 
ninety days. How about yourself?” 
he added. 

“Me? Oh, I horned into an Indian 
camp after the storm began. Laid 
up there twenty days.” 
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They were packing as they talked. 
Now, shouldering their loads, they 
started for the team back on the 
logging road. At the head of the 
valley Mott turned toward the cabin 
and bared his head. 


“Dan, isn’t this strip of spruce 
somewhere in the northwest corner of 
our holdings?” 


“Yes,” answered the assayer. 
“Why?” 


“Nothing,” smiled the other, “only 
the company’s going to be minus about 
a mile and a half of spruce valley 
before another season comes. I met 
my mate in there. He gave me back 
my nerve. Not a man-tree of them 
shall be touched.” 


HUMORS OF THE HUNT 


GEORGE R. BELTON. 


often wonder why the humorous 
] side of hunting dovs not receive 

far more notice than it does; one 
would think that the hunter was an- 
other of the sort cf men who take their 
pleasures sadly as the French say all 
Anglo-Saxons do. Is it not a fact 
that the average hunting story is 
serious as a text-book on astronomy, 
and is couched in language that 
would conyey the idea that the per- 
son who hunts is up against getting 
a dinner cr dying of starvation? 
Yes, and when humor does find its 
way into the hunting story it is 
nearly always a sort of happening 
not altogether directly connected with 
tne hunt; rather incidents that might 
have occurred in any line of life as well 
asonthe hunt. Of course there are al- 
ways the fishing tales of the man who 
pulled out the fish and saw the water 
lower a foot in the lake; the case of 
friend, wife and the angle worm, with 
its fifty-seven varieties; the scien- 
tific fisherman with the expensive rod 
and no fish and the lad with a bent 
pin and a string of beauties; and all 
the rest that have done duty in that 
line since the first funny fish story 


was accepted and cheque issued 
therefor. But real humor of the 
actual hunting incident is noticeably 
lacking. 

Yet it cannot be argued that humor 
is lacking even in the animals that 
we hunt. Who has not seen a crow 
go through the most ridiculous per- 
formances for no rzason except to 
make fun for itself and those looking 
yn? I have seen a crow “‘focl” 
another one, or a whole flock for that 
matter, and make off laughing as 
plainly as most men laugh. Once on 
Sunday, in Ontario, ~most funny 
things on the Ontario farm by the 
way happen on Sunday), I heard a 
crow yelling like mad and _ flying 
wildly into the orchard followed by a 
whole scattered band coming to the 
rescue; the tone of the crow was 
plainly one of urgent appeal for help 
to avert catastrophe or to defend 
the inalienable rights of the free 
democracy without which life is vain. 
I shpped down under an apple tree, 
and when the big fellow whe had 
called the rest together got them 
settled on a limb in a row he very 
gravely made what I took to be 
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probably an announcement of his 
candidature for councillor or some- 
thing. Ina second, the whole bunch 
flew at him and whaled him wing and 
beak till he fled shrieking ‘ike mad. 
Then they sat around for awhile 
and expressed their disgust to each 
other in unmistakable tones. 

' ‘Weel,’ said one old Scot amongst 
them, finally, “‘sin we’re here we may 
as weel hae a few red curns oot 0’ 
the gairden; there seems nae ane 
aroon” and they flew down near 
where I was hid. 

“Crah! Crah!’’ yelled one and all at 
once—‘‘a boy! A boy!’—and they 
all flew low and straight out through 
the boughs of the orchard till they 
got far enough away to rise up; then 
they circled around and bid defiance 
to me and all my kind from a safe 
height. 

Some say domestic animals have 
more sense of humor than wild ones 
but I think that is only because they 
are observed more. On every farm 
there are animals that are full of 
pure devilment and like to play 
practical jokes on others and upon 
man. That this is even more a 
characteristic of the wild must be 
easily granted for the wild live a more 
intense life. The fun the dog ex- 
presses when he wants to play and 
begs you to play with him is as 
noticeable in the wild wolves when 
they have enough to eat and are free 
from danger. I have seen a prairie 
wolf chase round and round with a 
dog for no other reason but to make 
fun of his efforts; he would slow up 
and let the dog get near whenever 
the dog seemed likely to give it up. 
Perhaps he meant to tire the dog 
out and then kill him but it looked 
like a piece of practical joking on the 
part of the wolf. Young wolves and 
foxes certainly play like puppies, 
and the old ones play with them 
also; any hunter has seen this. There 
was a fox came to the barn down east 
one cold winter evening when I was a 
lad; he barked sharply on the hill- 
side and the dog took after him: I 
took after him also; he ran quite 
lame and pretty nearly the whole 
household was soon out after the 
lame fox. The crust was good on the 
snow in the clearing and he led us 
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intc the edge of the woods where we 
floundered around for a while; then 
he lifted his head suddenly at a 
sound or signal that we could not 
perceive and with a triumphant and 
grinning ““Yippy-yippy-yee’ he went 
off like a streak as sound an animal 
as ever ran the woods. But when 
we came back we found the mate of 
this rascal had been in the barnyard 
while we were hunting the rogue and 
had made off with a fine young goose. 
*Twas humerous for the foxes and 
they knew it. 

I remember taking out a dog to 
hunt ducks or rather to get the 
ducks out of the sloughs for me. If 
saw a nice little flock rather too far 
from the cover to get a shot if they 
rose from me, so I got down on hands 
and knees to creep through the long 
grass and reeds to a better point 
of vantage. When I got into fair 
range to stand up and raise them, 
I thought of the dog and turned to see 
if he was near. The creature was 
crawling along crouched down against 
the ground just as I was doing and 
with the most comical look of cunning 
on his face that I ever saw. Flat 
as I had myself the dog had crept 
even flatter and he looked the very 
picture of one who was in the game 
to the full. I burst into a most 
irresistible laugh and the ducks 
flew like a shot; and when I tried to 
wing them I found that the gun 
was under a long reed; then as I 
struggled to, get it loose the thing 
went off and a better flock of ducks, 
that I had not seen at all, rose grace- 
fully from nearer by and sailed away. 
I turned to see what had become of 
the dog and he was lying on his 
back paws up pleading as only a dog 
can plead for excusing of what he 
apparently saw was all his fault. 

Another time I was out with a 
friend hunting deer. We had traced 
one large fellow for miles and about 
gave up the hunt though his tracks 
were fresh; we were bcth tired and 
discouraged with a long walk. Ap- 
parently it was useless to go further 
as we were almost out of cover and 
if he had crossed the open plain 
before us he was now too far from us 
to follow that night. 
rifle against a tree and pulled some 
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dry bark to ee a fire. Bill was 
watching me facing the. woods when 
all at once he stuttered ““-_——— 

man, look at the deer!” and 1 he 
dropped his rifle in the snow with a 
yell like a wild Apache. His knees 
were actually knocking together with 
excitement and his eyes staring out 
of his head, hut he never seemed 
to think of shooting at it. There 
was the big fellow a real old timer 
of an elk, right within about fifty 
yards mouching off slowly into the 
bush. Where he had been was a 
mystery but he must have been 
lying within a few hundred yards 
and doubled back on his tracks as 
they often do. I made a rush for the 
rifle only a few feet away but Mr. 
Elk, if not Sir Elk, had gone like a 
flash over the nearest hillock. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?’ I yelled 
at Bill. 

“Shoot!” he yelled back into my 
face, “Why didn’t you?’ 

And he persists to this day that I 
stood with the gun in my _ hand 
straight in his way when he wanted 
te shoot the elk. Such is life. 


Rev. Joshua Fraser, a_ forgotten 
writer whose bocks “Shanty, Forest 
and River Life’ and ““Three Months 
Among the Moose’ were the first 


“red blood’ stories ever written in 
Canada and are well worth preserv- 
ing if anyone has a copy now, tells 
of a “dude” (good old word) who 
went into the Ottawa woods with a 
fancy gun and a reputation of hitting 
the bull’s eye many times in target 
practice. When he arrived at the 
“shanty” he said amongst ° other 
things “Tl teach them how to shoot 
deer.”” They gave him a chance and 
in full sight of the camp he took 
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“buck fever’ and failed to even 
make a shot. He was ‘‘codded”’ 
(anyone remember that word?) so 
unmercifully by ‘‘all hands and the 
cook” —who was a Frenchman—that 
he left the camp the next morning. 
Another of Fraser’s stories tells of a 
minister who went out in a canoe 
with him and another hunter and 
they lay in wait for the dogs to run a 
deer to the water as they used to do in 
those days. One came but the extra 
man made the canoe rather unman- 
ageahble and one gun dropped 9ver- 
board. Then with the deer in the 
water only a few yards away the other 
gun ‘snapped—this was in the day 
of the muzzle-leader. The wiry and 
militant preacher was exasperated 
at the chance of losing the fine game, 
and actually sprang over board onto 
the back of the deer—wih what 
object no one could ever see or tell, not 
even himself.. Except for the friend’s 
danger, Fraser says that would have 
been as funny a sight as he ever saw 
but it ended happily anyway, for the 
wiry preacher fought the deer in the 
water and finally drowned it. It 
sounds like a Mutt and Jeff tale 
built for comic picture work but is 
apparently true—all of Fraser’s stor- 
ies have the true ring to them— 
including one about a dog hauling 
down. a bear every time it tried to 
climb a tree where the dog’s master 
was perched, a story that has found 
publication over the name of a better 
known writer from the Ottawa valley- 

These stories are a mere starter, 
perhaps some of the many readers of 
Rod and Gun can be persuaded to 
follow suit with their humorous ad- 
ventures; giving them while they are 
fresh. 
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F. V. WILLIAMS 


“World of white’ is the only 
way you could describe it. As far 
as the eye could reach swamp and 
hillside, brush and tall timber, it was 
all white. Yessir, a white that was 
white. It was so white that pardner 
had qualified it as a “‘light. white,” 
which was sure a good description. 

Pardner started east from camp 
that morning while I headed to the 
west. Weather that did not look 
promising when we started, appeared 
actually threatening one hour out 
from camp. We had agreed to meet 
at the north end of a little swamp 
some five miles out from camp. We 
had both been over the ground 
before and the place at which we had 
agreed to meet—a clump of weather 
blasted pines on top of the highest 
knoll for miles about—could be seen 
for a distance of two miles in all 
directions. You couldn’t miss it in 
ordinary weather but it was beginning 
to look like anything but ‘ordinary 
weather.’ 

In half an hour more the weather 
had gone from bad to worse and I 
could not see fifty feet in any direc- 
tion. As for the cold, say, that wind 


would have blown through the hide 
of a polar bear. However, I knew 
that a half mile farther on there was 
considerable timber and once in this 
there would not be so much wind. I 
had agreed to meet pardner at the 
aforementioned rendezvous and I 
knew he was not the sort to turn 
back. 


Ever get careless when out after 
big game? Ever persist in going out 
in weather that you knew was too 
bad to hunt in? Nothin’ stirring 
in the woods a day like this—I 
should say not. Big game knows 
too much. 

“What fools we are to be out in 
this sort of weather,” I soliloquized. 
“Fellows back at camp are smoking, 
swapping yarns and having a com- 
fortable time. Wise boys, those fel- 
lows. They told us it would storm 
to-day. Pardner sure was pig-headed 
to insist on coming out a day like 
this.” 

It finally let up snowing for about 
ten minutes—though the wind was 
still high—and I could scarcely hear 
the noise I made myself as occasion- 
ally I slipped on a half buried wind- 
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fall or went qa dating over my 
knees in some unexpected drift. 
Game I did not expect to see. It 
was only the arrangement I had 
made with pardner earlier in the 
day that kept me going at all. I 
went kerplunk into a hole between 
two logs—the snow had drifted to 
the depth of four feet about here— 
and on pulling myself out I stood by 
a small sapling to regain my breath 
when—Smash! Bang! Crashiye 
turned my head in time to see a big 
bull and cow elk go smashing away 
through the undergrowth. Guess 
they'd been standing there watching 
me do my acrobatic stunts and 
probably tiring of that sort of amuse- 
ment had made off. I won’t inflict 
upon you the language I used on this 
occasion. It really wasn’t polite and 
it did not make me feel any better to 
know that it was my own careless- 
ness that had caused my losing the 


shot. I went over and looked at the 
trees, and say, I felt worse than 
ever. I had seen big elk but this 


bull had a track that put them all 
in the shade. After that I hunted 
carefully. I hunted so carefully that 
I lost my bearings and was a solid 
hour getting my location straightened 
out so that I knew where I was. 
However, all things come to an end 
and at last I reached the meeting 
place and looked about carefully for 
signs of my pal, but not a bloomin’ 
track could I find. Had he arrived 
before me I felt sure he would have 
left some sign of which way he’d 
taken, before going further, so I came 
to the conclusion he had not arrived. 


One side of the knoll, I stood on 
fe away in a drop of twenty-five 
or thirty feet to the swamp. This 
swamp was a regular tangle of small 
evergreen trees but there were well 
defined game trails through it in 
different directions and thinking this 
to be the most likely point to watch 
for the approach of my mate, I selected 
as sheltered a spot as I could find and 
sat down. Possibly half an hour 
passed. The snow had begun to 
fall again and the wind had slackened. 
It was sure some day. I had looked 
over every bit of ground in front of 


me half a dozen times, hoping 
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Peniate hope that there vaule be a 
chance shot at something to make 
up for my carelessness earlier in the 
day. 

Right over there by that bunch of 
down trees, something moved. It 
was a good two hundred yards away 
and the snow at times almost hid 
the object completely. But it was 
game. and ‘big game at that. I 
cocked my rifle and took a rest. 
There’d be no mistake this time. 
And then the snow came down thick. 
You could not see seventy-five yards 
ahead. Down in front of me I had 
noticed what I thought was a snow- 
covered stub of a stunted tree— 
this was some twenty-five yards 
away. J happened to glance at it 
and it was moving. Yessir, moving, 
not fast, but it was going out into 
the swamp. I rubbed my eyes and 
the bloomin’ thing had stopped and it 
did not move again. 


“Ghosts!” said I. Rediennien it 
was snowing and the snow was swirl- 
ing and whirling about in the eddy 
of the hill, but that moving stub 
certainly got on my nerves. Then 
there was a lift in the falling snow 
and I looked in the direction | 
thought my game was. Ye gods! 
There stood a bull moose, a monster. 
He was nibbling off the green browse 
on a small tree. I steadied my 
elbows on a convenient log, rested 
the rifle barrel in the crotch of a big 


limb and covered my game. “Lots 
of time,’ I reasoned, “wait till he 
turns sideways. Make it a_ sure 


thing this time.” His head swung 
round a bit and I covered his shoulder. 
Slowly he turned. The little ivory 
bead on the front sight rested fairly 
behind the shoulder. I tensed my 
whole grip and —‘‘Crack!’ From 
where I sat I gazed in open-mouthed 
astonishment at the big bull crump- 
ling up in front of me. He went 


down to his knees, got up, took a 
clumsy stride forward and went 


reeling sideways into the snow. 


And the stub—the ghost? Why 
it went floundering toward the fallen 
moose. The mystery was solved. 
There was my pardner dressed in 
white, a veritable ghost in the snowy 
surroundings. No other man ever 
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ran like that, wallowing up to the 
moose I had been sure of a few min- 
utes before. Well, I just stood up 
and yelled ‘Ghost,’ not knowing 
what else to do, and pardner stopped, 
turned, slapped his leg, laughed and 
motioned me to come on. I joined 
him five minutes later and we sat 
and gloated over the size of the 
moose. Id plumb forgotten I 
had on a white suit myself as this 
was my first trip out in it. My 
friend’s face had been turned away 
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from me! sad tastes eae could 


. fay ser 
see was his snow covered back, and, .~ 


as he explained afterwards, he'd 
been standing in the one place for 
more than an hour, waiting for a 
chance, a good chance to drop the 
big fellow he’d seen in the thicket. 

And, let me mention that this was 
the only moose our party got. Of 
deer and elk we got as many as the 
law allowed, but only one moose and 
he was some moose even if it did take 
a ghost to get him. 


A LONG HORNED, DEER 


Bee 
\ 
HE deer-head of which this is a photo- 
graph is a kind never before seen, so 
far as is known, on the Pacific Coast. 
It is the head of a “spike” buck three or four 
years old, with horns eleven inches long. 

The deer was killed in California in the past 
season, and strictly speaking, the killing was 
an illegal act, for the law prohibits the killing 
of any doe or any “‘spike’’ buck—that is, 
a buck without prongs to his horns, the 
prongs or branches not showing until soon 
after the animal becomes a year old. 

A constable, seeing this deer strapped to 
the back of an auto, seized it and arrested the 
man in whose possession it was found. The 
hunter claimed that a “spike”? buck, under 
the meaning of the law, was a young animal 
not fully matured, and that but for malforma- 
tion this one would have had at least tnree 
points to his horns 
outside the law. 

The matter was carried up to the Game 
Commission. Its were in doubt. 
The question was argued and finally decided 
against the the commissioners’ 
interpretation of the law being that when a 
“spike” buck was 
meant, even if the buck was ten years. old 
and had horns two feet long. [lowever, they 
agreed to pass the matter up to the trial 


and consequently was 


members 
accused, 


buck was said a “spike” 
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judge without recommendation. Ile prompt- 
ly acquitted the gunner on the ground that 
the intent of the law—the protection of 
immature animals—had not been violated, 
and that even if a mistake had been made it 
was excusable, for no one ever heard before 
of a ‘‘spike’”’ buck several years old and whose 
horns were almost a foot in length. 


OMING down the Canadian Pacific 
and Algoma Central last winter on a 
return trip from Winnipeg to Sault Ste. 
Marie, big Jack Breckenridge—the husky 
timber ranger for the paper company, point- 
ed out to me an island in the centre of Mon- 
goose Lake that staged the final setting to a 

“most thrilling encounter a “tenderfoot’ had 
with a bull moose. Were it is as told to me 
by a man with bull moose lungs—you can 
separate the gold from the dross at your 
leisure :— 

“See that hunting lodge on the shore there? 
Well, a bunch of swells from Chicago hung 
oul there last fall for quile a spell—came up to 
shoot partridge and calculated to stick around 
until the moose season came on. Well, by gosh, 
the moose season opened ahead of time with 
one gent, and he told me afterward that he 
was “fed up” on moose for the rest of his 
natural life. Seems he was out for part- 
ridge and had sat down to feed his face and 
take a draw at his dope stick, when he got 
the surprise of his life, for a big bull moose 
came crashing through the underbrush and 
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TIVE BY A BULL MOOSE 


landed 30 feet away, pawing up the ground 
as soon as he spied the gent—the fellow told 
me he had nothing but a shot gun but deter- 
mined to make it interesting for Mr. Moose, 
so he hauled off and let blaze with both 
barrels—this was simply an introduction to 
what happened for Mr. Moose came’ on full 
steam ahead and the gent took to a tree 
nearby—he had just made the first limb 
when Mr. Moose started to rake it fore and 
aft with his 42 inch spread—result was down 
came the limb and his nibs and as he fell, the 
seat of his pants got caught on a prong of that 
moose’s spread—Mr. Moose, with a mighty 
snorl made, off with him to the lake and 
proceeded to transport him over to that 
island I showed you. The gent told me he 
thought he could see his checkered career 


coming to a tragic end, for he had a hunch 
Mr. Moose was going to make a “horrible 


example’? of him before the females in his 
harem on Black Fly Island—he said he could 
almost feel that brute stamping the life out of 
him, yet was afraid to free himself for a 
downward dip of that prong would deposit him 
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in the icy waters of Mongoose Lake—just then 
the moose’s feet struck terra firma, only to 
find himself confronted with a rival bull 
moose who had evidently been ‘‘playing in his 
garden” during the absence of the boss of 
the harem—the two started to paw up the 
earth and with a wild roar and bent head 
charged each other wilth galvanic foree—the 
concussion threw Mr. Man fifty feet into 
the hazel bushes and from there he watched 
the fight of the furies. He said “‘take it from 
me that fellow who gave me the ride was some 
serapper and seemed bent on demonstrating 
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to the “females in waiting” that the 
only one fly in the honey around that islane 
He finally downed the gay “Lothario” and 
after stamping the life out of him fell down © 
exhausted before his fallen foe—that was my 
chance—said he so I crept up behind him 
with my unsheathed hunting knife and cut 
his throat. ; 


Say, that gent holds the record in this 
neck of the woods for free transportation, 
said Jack, as he cut off a fresh chew. 


ALG 


ON MAKING MOCCASINS 


GEORGE Roserts Hunt 


Most moccasins are made of ‘buckskin, 
which is of course, the skin of the deer, 
tanned Indian style. Moosehide and caribou 
hide are also used, the former being better 
than buckskin as it is thicker. However, 
buckskin if it has been properly dressed and 
treated, is to be recommended. Two pat- 
terns as outlined in the illustrations given 
herewith will be found to answer the average 
requirements. The Chippewa moccasins haye 
cloth tops when the Indians make them. 
The Sioux Indian moccasins are slightly 
different from those used by the Chippewas. 
The top in the pattern given herewith is 
sewn on and you can make a tongue for them 
as indicated in the pattern. These draw- 
ings should convey to the reader an under- 
standing of how the moccasin is made. When 
sewing the vamp gather the sides a bit and 
if possible make an inside seam, To finish 
the heel bring the edge of the end of your shoe 
together and turn up the small flap outside. 
Wash the moccasin thoroughly when finished 
and be sure to keep it in proper shape when 
drying. Work the leather as it dries so it 
will not harden and so that any gatherings 
will disappear when dry. In doing your 
sewing an awl and a fine buckskin string is 
best though this is slow work. Some good 
strong linen thread doubled and used with 
a glover’s needle may be utilized. 

The Navajo Indian uses a somewhat odd 
form of moccasin, being a combination of 
buckskin and rawhide. To cut the upper 
part of the moccasin he puts the buckskin 
over his foot and around his ankle and draw- 
ing it tight marks out the part that he wants 
to have in the moccasin. With a little prac- 
tice one can cut out a moccasin in this way 
that makes the neatest fitting footwear that 
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can be made. The raw hide he uses for soles 
(which is made from cow or some similar hide) 
is prepared as follows. It is first dried and 
then cut into strips that will make a pair of 
soles to a strip. These are greased and for 
this purpose lard, or almost any animal fat 
can be used. When he wants to use one it is 
burned in moist earth until it is pliable, then 
the soles are cut out by measuring the size 
with the feet and sewing them in place while 
they are soft enough to work. It may be as 
well to say, however, that while rawhide is 
great stuff to wear it is as slippery as glass and 
is therefore not adapted for use on ice. 


The following trapper’s moccasin is made 
of solid buckskin. First put your bare foot 
down on the skin you desire to use for soles 
and mark out the exact size of your foot, 
then cut the sole a third of an inch larger 
all the way around than it is marked out. So 
much for the sole. Next put a piece of buck- 
skin over your foot from the ankle forward. 
Cut this out exactly as marked and for the 
back part of the upper cut out a strip as wide 
as you want the moccasin to be high and long 
enough to reach from the centre of the foot on 
one side around to the centre on the other 
side. When the moccasin is sewed together cut 
the two ends of the piece to fit your ankle and 
lace them together in front, the same as a shoe. 
In sewing the sole to the upper, the edge is 
drawn or puckered around the toe and heel to 
make it fit the upper; and to make the extra 
size of it turn up around the foot, the back part 
of the upper is lapped over the front part at 


the sides. 


FERRETS VS HOUNDS. 
Editor, Rod and Gun.— 

I think our friend Mr. Shaw goes a little 
far when hé says the only one who enjoys 
hunting rabbits with a ferret is a cheap sport 
and his bag is gauged by the number of 
rabbits he gets. No doubt a man can play 
the game hog with a ferret hunting rabbits 
but he can do the same thing with a hound. 
I have hunted a number of years with a ferret 
also breed them and I have taken’ as many 
rabbits with a ferret as I have seen taken 
with a hound. 

Mr. Shaw may be a real live sport, but if 
he knows anything about the cotton-tail 
rabbit, I fail to see where he can find very 
much sport hunting it with the hound. My 
experience is, and I have had considerable 
hunting the cotton-tail, that he is very 
seldom found out of his den through the 
day except on a bright warm day and then so 
close to his den that the hound has a very 


poor chance for a chase until he is holed again. 
‘Tt is a rare thing to get a swamp rabbit with 
the ferret as you know the swamp rabbit will 
hardly ever hole. 

If it were not for the ferret or some other 
means of killing off the cottontail rabbit you 
cannot do with hounds—this animal would 
become a plague .in our part of the country 
and it would be next to impossible to raise 
any garden. [tis not the ferret that is extermin- 
ating the cotton-tail but a disease from which 
they die off about every five to seven years. 

As for hounds there is no one likes a hound 
any better than I do, and I believe I am safe 
in saying that I am paying taxes on as many 
dogs as Mr. Shaw, unless he has a larger 
kennel. 

Give tke ferret a show and you will find 
he is a game little animal and can trim any- 
thing his size in the anin al line. 


Campbellford, Ont. A. H. Greenby. 
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HERE is much still to be 
learned about the life history 
of the Little Auk, that most 

interesting Arctic diver, which is so 
seldom seen outside the waters of the 
Far North. When, however, there 
is a prevalence of severe gales from 
the north, north-east and north- 
west, specimens of it make their appear- 
ance on the shores of Labrador, and 
the northern coasts of Norway, Lap- 
land and Scotland. 


The Little Auk it is that is said 
to be the so called ‘lamp-bird’ cf the 
Esquimaux. In its natural 
state it is so fat and full of oil that 
these far Northerners are said to 
have the custom of utilizing its body 
as a lamp by inserting a wick under 
the skin of the bird. Be that as it 
may, and even at this day travellers’ 
tales are yet full of wonders, if not 
untruths and exaggerations, taxi- 
dermists who have handled the Little 
Auk can verify the statement as to 
the very exceeding oily condition of 
this bird when it is in even fairly 
good condition, after having been 
buffeted by the great stormy waters 
of the North for several days. 

This interesting little diver, of 
dark grey plumage, whitish breast, 
and small gull-like head, lives far 
up North, and comes down into the 
‘North Atlantic and the North Sea, no 
doubt in attendance upon the shoals 
of the small fry which form its chief 
food. It is when these shoals are 
dispersed or driven down into deeper 
waters by heavy weather that the 
Little Auk soon weakens, and becomes 
the sport of the heavy gales. It is 
then this frail stormtossed bird makes 
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its appearance on the coast already 
mentioned, and sometimes in great 
numbers. 
Along the east coast of Scotland, 
some years ago, hundreds of them 
were picked up dead and dying. 
More were also reported from far 
inland, where they had been carried 
by the tempest against which they 
had been too weak to battle. And 
when in a weakened state they soon 
fall victims to the fierce attacks of 
the great black-backed and other 
gulls. So weak does the Little Auk 
become, when torn from [his accus- 
tomary food by inclement weather. 
that it has at times been borne on the 
wings of the wind across Scotland, 
and from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles inland across Norway. 


As can easily be understood it is 
very difficult to keep a bird cf this 
exclusively marine species in cap- 
tivity, for the supply of its natural 
food is of course impossible. Some 
years ago, however, a Scottish natur- 
alist did succeed in reviving a Little 
Auk, found by him in an exhausted 
state on the shore after a prolonged 
and very severe gale, and he got the 
bird to live on strips of raw cut- 
up fish. In time it became so tame, 
and so fond of him, as to waddle 
after him about the house and 
grounds. Sad to record, this Little 
Auk came to an untimely end by 
being trodden upon by a careless 
visitor. 

Yet this bird~has its uses. From 
it the Esquimaux, whether he uses it 
as a lamp or not, extracts much of 
his all-important store of oil. And 
thus*the Little Auk fulfils itself. 


MOOSE HUNTER | 


Mrs. GARLAND FOSTER. 


HE 
Canada did not need to concern 
themselves with game laws, so 

took their same where they found it 


early settlers of Eastern 


and at all seasons. In those days 
moose hunting in the snow was con- 
sidered great sport though a very one- 
sided sport indeed, as the moose 
are hampered by the heavy snow 
while a man on snow shoes has always 
the advantage and can readily trail 
them. 

On a bright clear morning in March 
some fifty years ago, two youths 
were making rapid progress over 
the crust covered snow to the nearest 
lumber camp for a few days moose 
hunting. They wore rough home- 
spun suits, deerskin moccasins and 
well made snowshoes. of moosehide, 
a very good equipment for cold dry 
weather, but not adapted for rainy 
weather, as deerskin soaks easily, 
and moosehide stretches when wet. 
Over their shoulders they carried 
guns of a style long since obsolete. 
The way lay along a wood road 
where the crust caught the sunlight 
on its sharp crystals and made the 
landscape look as if diamond sprinkled. 
The toboggan which they 
dragged after them, with blankets 
and supplies, was scarcely noticed, 
so easily did it glde over the snow. 

Toward evening the hunters knew 
they were close upon the camp as 
they saw snowshoe tracks in abund- 
ance that had left their mark in 
the soft snow before the crust was 
formed. There was the track of 
the broad style, tapering to a narrow- 
er toe, much worn by white men, 
and the broad toed mark of the 
Indian. 

When .they reached the camp, 
supper was in progress and a savory 
odour of baked beans whetted the 
already keen appetites of the boys, 
who were not backward about taking 
the seats at table indicated by the 
camp boss. This camp was a typical 
old time one. The fire was made 
in the middle, while an opening in 
the roof allowed the smoke to escape. 
At one end was the rough table and 
benches where the meals were served. 


On the floor at the other three sides 
were the bunks of the men where 
rolled up in blankets, they slept 
with their feet to the fire. The 
bunks were filled with spruce boughs 
laid in such a way that the soft twigs 
overlapped the stems and made a 
very comfortable mattress. The 
whole camp had a spicy odour from 
these evergreen beds which were 
frequently renewed. 


Most of the cooking was done in 
the original fireless cooker, beans 
especially being considered good only 
when cooked thus. After being 
scalded the beans were placed in a 
great pot with the seasoning and a 
lump of fat pork; water was then 
added, and the pot was covered with 
a close fitting lid. Beside the fire 
a hole was dug large enough to hold 
the bean pot, into which was scraped 
hot coals and ashes. The pot was 
then placed in the-hole, more hot 
coals were thrown in and the hole 
filled in with earth. The pot re- 
mained there from twelve to twenty- 
four hours when the beans were 
ready to be served. 

After having finished a large sample 
of the results of such cooking, our 
hunters were ready to make inquir- 
ies about the chances for the next 
day’s hunt. They were warned 
that the going might break up at 
any time now, as the heavy rains 
at the headwaters might cause the 
streams to overflow and so make 
travelling unsafe. As moose were 
especially plentiful in that locality, 
they were assured that there would 
be no difficulty in securing any 
number. The boys were glad to 
see a dog, which they were anxious 
to borrow for the trip. |The lumber- 
men laughed and said that they 
would probably have to take Rover 
anyway, as he was really spending 
the winter in the woods for the 
moose hunting and would insist upon 
accompanying anyone with a gun. 
In fact Rover, who was a large well 
built Newfoundland dog, had desert- 
ed his home in town to join himself 
to the lumber crew when they had 
left in the fall. 
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An early start was made next 
morning by Rover and his two com- 
panions. The sun was barely up 
when the three were making their 
way across the barrens toward the 
moose country. Barrens, it may 
be said, belie their name, except in 
winter. At other seasons they are 
really covered with small shrubs 
and trees; but in winter when six 
feet of snow is on, the ground, they 
look an endless waste, with here 
and there the top of a tree showing 
above the snow. On the way across 
one of the boys carelessly stepped 
on one of these tree-tops, which 
looked like a small shrub showing 
through the snow, and found himself 
breaking through the crust to the 
bottom of the tree, till only his head 
showed above. [It was some time 
before he could extricate himself as 
his companion had gone ahead some 
distance. Before escaping it was 
necessary to trample the snow in 
which he was standing until he could 
get a firm footing for his snowshoes, 
and after some difficulty he was 
able to reach the crust again. 


They were now getting nearer the 


wooded country and shortly began 
to see traces of moose; for though 
moose do not remain in che bariens 
they often cross them, when if the 
snow .is soft it is easy to track them 
by the peculiar long pointed track 
they make, caused by the way in 
which they drag the feet in walking. 
Occasionally there will be broken 
twigs on the edge of the woods where 
the animal has thrown up his head 
and taken a bite while going along. 
Deeper in the woods there will be a 
bite taken out of the bark of a tree 
or the moss and lichen will be scraped 
from a tree trunk. A tree used for 
a scratching post will serve to locate 
a moose yard. The moose yard 
usually accommodates a bull and 
cow moose and the calves of the last 
two years. 
tramped down as one might suppose, 
but only contains a few tracks, as if 
each moose stepped in the tracks of 
the leader. Slight depressions in 
the snow about indicate the sleeping 
places. 

It was one of these yards the hunt- 
ers were trying to 1ind, from which 
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The snow about is not. 


they. would be able to. tr 
moose. As Rover was getting 


cited they knew they were near one. 
Rover having taken up the scent, 


had disappeared before they had 
actually reached the yard, so they 
started off from this poine in the 
direction they supposed he had taken. 
It was not long before a distant bark- 
ing reached their ears, and they 
knew that Rover had found the 
game. Shortly after, they succeeded 
in shooting a young animal, which 
they at once proceeded to skin, as 
they did not wish to carry more than 
a small load back with them, there 
being every indication since morning 
that a spring thaw was at hand. 
They had barely started their task 
when deep in the thicket they heard 
fierce bellowing and..short sharp 
barks from Rover. Taking their 
guns they pushed through the thicket 
and on the edge of an open glade 
caught a glimpse of Rover hanging 
by his teeth from the nose of an im- 
mense bull moose, whose great ant- 
lers crashed through the branches 
overhead in his efforts to dislodge 
the dog. But Rover was too heavy 
to toss off and toc tenacious to be 
dislodged, while the nature of the 
snow made it impossible for the 
moose to get his front feet free so 
as to disembowel the dog. By 
this. time the hunters were near 
enough to get a shot, and soon settled 
the matter for the opponents. It 
was then necessary to skin both, 
animals, and as the antlers of the 
last were very fine they decided to 
take them along, so the toboggan 
was loaded up and left for the return 
trip. They then pushed on in 
search of other game. 

Toward noon they crossed a small 
stream which was frozen hard and 
they were forced to cut a hole with 
the axe which they carried, before 
setting a drink. After Rover had 
helped Himself and they had eaten 
a bite of lunch they pushed on with- 
out seeing any further trace of game. 
Clouds had obscured the sun for 


for comfort in snowshoeing. 
a slight drizzle warned them it 


some time and the air was too warm ~ 


Soon 


prove dangerous work getting back 


at this time of year. 
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trip was not 


very agreeable one— 


and they feared their trip was likely 
to prove a disastrous one, for when 


they reached the stream they had 
found so sound in the morning it 


showed signs of breaking up. The 
ice was covered with water and 
looked soft and treacherous. Fin- 


ally by the aid of an abandoned 
toboggan which they found on the 
bank they succeeded in ferrying them- 
selves across. Rover took his part 
of the journey bravely and seemed to’ 
get on better than the boys, for while 
’ he was a heavy dog, his large hairy 


feet supported him in the damp - 


packing snow, while the boys were 
wet and uncomfortable and at every 
step their snowshoes, the meshes 
of which had stretched in the wet, 
seemed like clods. The accumula- 
tions of snow on the fir trees loosened 
by the dampness. slid off on to their 
shoulders at-every step. It was 


Robert S. Iserhotl, son of S. R. Iserhoff of Martens 
Falls standing beside a 42 |b. sturgeon caught 
by Mr. Iserhoff. 
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he 


already late when they reached the 
scene of their morning’s adventures. 
They were doubtful about getting 
their loaded toboggan out, but as 
Rover did not seem inclined to part 
company with it, if left, they decided 
to make the effort. After count- 
less discouragements they succeeded 
in making the lumber camp with 
their load. There a good supper 
of moose meat cooked in the famous 
camp cooker, did much to_ restore 
them to good humor. Next day’ 
they returned home to relate their 


. adventures. 


This was the last of the winter 
moose hunts as next year the govern- 
ment took up the protection of game 
and made winter hunting illegal 
owing to the cruelty of the sport 
and the fact that the game was being 
ruthlessly destroyed. So after this 
Rover must either hunt alone or 
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A LETTER FROM THE FAR NORTH. 
Editor, Rod and Gun: ; 

It is always with interest that I read Rod 
and Gun. I notice that sportsmen from all 
over Canada write for you but do not see 
anything from Martens Falls on hunting or 
fishing. Martens Falls is a post situated 30 
miles up the Albany river and the Indians 
living there are called Ojibways. There are 
not very many of them and they spend their 
days in hunting and fishing. I am in charge 
of the post and for diversion do a little fishing 
and hunting. On my last fishing adventure 
on the 24th of June of this year I had set a 
sturgeon line, for Martens Falls is a good 
place for sturgeon and every year we catch 
quite a number, big and small. The one 
I took on the 24th was certainly a fine one, 
his weight being 42 pounds, his length 61 
inches and circumference 28 inches. This 
sturgeon broke a hook 214 inches cast from my 
line. This morning I caught a perch 26 
inches in length and not long ago I had 
perches of 11 and 12 pounds, white fish of 
two and three pounds, so you will see we 
have many fish at this place and a good 
assortment. Wishing all of your readers 
good fishing during the summer months of 
1918. 

Yours truly, 


Martens Falls. S. R. Iserhoff. 
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HE foliowing story was written 
T by my father for some of the 

boys in France. A friend who 
thought it a good story suggested that 
I send it to Rod and Gun. But I 
objected for I feared that Rod and 
Gun would call father a game hog. 
On page 1048 of the February issue 
Mr. E. R. Kerr quotes W. T. Horna- 
day as follows: “The highest pur- 
pose which the killing of wild game 
and game fishes can hereafter be made 


to serve is in furnishing objects to, 


over-worked men for camping and 
tramping trips into the wilds.” 

We would like to say here: “God 
help the man who is so tired that he 
must chase and kill those harmless, 
helpless, defenceless creatures in order 
to have an incentive to take sufficient 
exercise. Mr. Hornaday goes on to 
say, in effect, “these section men and 
jack pine farmers should not spoil our 
sport. Their business is to build up a 
nation out of the Canadian forest, 
beef at thirty cents a pound is good 
enough for them.” 

Who or what is this club Mr. 
Hornaday represents? 

Are they not the class who with or 
without license have infested our 
Canadian forests, slaughtering our 
choicest specimens wholesale and, 
leaving the carcases to rot? 

Another writer in the same issue 
gives us an example of these over- 
worked men tramping and camping 
in the wilds. This tired gentleman 
started from West’ Virginia and 
tramped in a parlor car to a point in 
New Brunswick where he was met by 
another tired man in his automobile. 
They tramp as far into the wilds as 
the auto will take them and those of 
the party who are too tired to tramp 
in the lumber wagon over the tote 
road are provided with saddle horses. 
And so they tramped to camp No. 1 
which was supplied with the fat of the 
land and had regular government in- 
spection, but that cut no figure with 
those tired business men. They 
tramped on in the usual way to camps 
two and three. On reaching camp 
one, by the way, they were each 
provided with a guide whose duty it 
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was to convoy themover the old 
tote roads and last year’s lumber 
roads, to carry everything except the 
gun, and if by chance they had to 
take to the tall timber they must lop 
the branches that hung in the way. 
Two bucks and a bull were landed by 
the tired business man aforesaid but 
unfortunately though he saw a dozen 
or more caribou he could not see a 
choice specimen. The men with him 
were unusually successful although 
one of them got only a caribou, he 
would not kill any but the choicest 
specimens and a choice moose head 
did not come his way. Was that not 
kind of him and is it any wonder he 
could not get a choice specimen with 
this butcher business going on for 
years? In the opinion of the writer 
if these tired business men get a 
license to hunt game again in Canada 
they should contract to eat all they 
kill just like a section man. They 
should be conscripted to kill wolves, 
gophers, rats and other vermin, not 
moose, caribou and deer. And yet 
these are what are known as “gentle- 
men sports.” 


I have always had a great admira- 
tion for the hunter who goes forth 
afoot and alone and pits his skill 
and endurance against the instinct 
and brute strength of the wild animal, 
but of late years I have grown fat 
and unaccustomed to walking and 
have contented myself with hunting 
over hounds or still hunting on the 
islands that are to be found on the 
Lake of the Woods. That is an ideal 
old man’s hunt, though I hate to 
admit even to myself that I am ~ 
growing old. This year the hunting 
season came on very unfavorably 
The small bays froze over early and 
there was much heavy snow on the 
unfrozen swamps, while conditions 
generally left the venison crop nil. 
Being loath to lose the annual hunt, 
however, I packed the rabbit blanket 
and the old torpedo tube and started 
down the line for a really old fash- 
ioned hunt. I had my campaign all 
planned out. On no account was I 
to go more than two miles from the 
track. Nothing on four legs, in my 


_ estimation, was worth packing more 
~ than two miles. And nobody but a 
weasel and a “gentleman” sport 
will kill more than he can eat or 
carry away. Heavy snow on thin ice 
made the lakes extremely dangerous 
so on no account was I to attempt to 
pack anything across a swamp. Two 
miles on good going was to be my 
limit, that much was settled. 


When I reached Ingolf I discovered 
there were no prospects in less than 
six miles off the track. As six miles a 
day was my limit that left me out. 
I was no child to tire myself and per- 
haps get a chill when I did not have 
to. Evidently, however, my reputa- 
tion had preceded me. The section 
boss offered to apply for a few days 
off if I would stay and hunt with him 
as he had been playing out of luck all 
season and had got nothing. Men 
are only boys grown up and I could 
not take “astump.” I agreed to hunt 
with him provided we undertook no 
risky ice. Just here the point of the 
wedge was entered, the wedge that 
finally split all my good resolutions. 
We were off at 8 o’clock on a bright 
November morning. The light breeze 
was head on, which kept the scent in 
our favor; every single thing was 
mjakes. 


To relieve me as much as possible 
the S. B. carried the kit bag con- 
taining grub, extra ammunition, ete., 
etc. I carried five shells in my gun 
and enough doughnuts in my pocket 
to see me home if IJ lost the S. B. 

About half a mile from the track 
we struck a lake. I protested that that 
was not in the bargain but the S. B. 
cut two poles, handed me one and led 
off, striking hard on the ice with 
every step he took. I never could 
figure out which was the greater 
coward—the man who is afraid to go 
anywhere he should go or the fellow 
who is afraid not to go when he knows 
he should not go. Anyway I am free 
to admit I was afraid to go and I 
knew I should have taken no risks for 
though the S. B. carried the pack I 
had still some thirty pounds the 
better of him in weight. However, 
I followed on, albeit in fear and 
trembling, testing the ice if possible 
even more carefully than he did. 
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In this way we navigated our first 
lake and with this accomplishment 
another resolution vanished. The 
going now was fair and I was be- 
ginning to recover when we struck 
another lake much larger and more 
threatening than the first. But by 
this time my blood was up and we 
attacked this one on a dog trot, 
carrying our poles by the middle so 
we could drop them and scoot when 
the ice-creaked ominously or a foot 
broke through. This trick I learned 
is common in Sweden where hunters 
use long skis but it was new to me 
and consequently somewhat exhilara- 
ting. In this way we navigated our 
second lake with nothing more serious 
than occasional shock. 


But just at this point my individual 
inadaptability began to have weight, 
with accent on the weight. We had 
now three miles of swamp to negotiate 
and as there was no swamp clause in 
the contract it was up to me and I 
went to it. My partner carrying 175 
pounds on number eight feet could 
pass over easily where my two 
hundred and some odd. pounds on 
number six and a half feet landed 
knee deep in six inches of snow on top 
of two feet of blueberry bush and 
moss, with here and there a foot of 

water. I could not keep up that kind 
of thing very long so taking a belt 
lacing I carried for the purpose I 
slung my gun and cutting two willow 
wands split the big ends and bruised 
them against the trunk of a tree so as 
to give some support in the snow, 
using them as a man uses his stick 
when riding skis. Thus on all fours 
I negotiated that swamp. 


Just when I had reached the stage 
that when my foot broke through 
into the water I did not care whether 
I pulled it out or not Isaw the S. B. 
pull up and begin to roll a cigarette. 
I frogged along up to him and 
politely enquired how in Hebron 
long this performance was going to 
last. He replied encouragingly that 
the worst was over. He also informed 
me that he was going to leave me at 
this point as we were on the edge of 
the moose country. He would take a 
long circuit over the ridge while I 
held on up the creek till I reached 
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the lake where I was to wait till he 
came, which he said would be in about 
half an hour. I told him it did not 
matter.to me what I did as I was not 
going to live to get back over that 
swamp anyhow. We arranged sig- 
nals, I giving him an empty shell 
which he was to use as a whistle. 
We were to call first with the whistle 
and if there was no response the gun 
was to be fired. The S. B. then 
disappeared over the ridge and I 
plowed on up the creek. It sure was 
a game country and I began to think 
I might possibly stick to it. I got 
ready for business and had travelled 
about half an hour when I heard a 
twig snap. I crouched down and 
listened. The tramp was too heavy 
for a deer and I knew that my partner 
would have whistled if he had turned 
in my direction so soon. It was a 
moose, yes, it must be a moose. 
‘Father’s luck’ was coming all right. 
A beautiful open shot at a hundred 
yards and I put my glove on the snow 
and putting one knee on it made a 
rest for my gun with my elbow which 
rested on my other knee. Then I 
cocked my gun, holding the hammer 
back with my thumb lest some spasm 
of buck fever should make me touch 
the hair trigger a moment too soon. 
I was taking no chances this time. 
I had lost deer before by a moment’s 
delay caused by bringing my gun 
from my hip to my shoulder. This 
fellow was my meat, I said to myself 
I would get him between the eyes 
before he grasped the situation. The 
alders across the creek swayed. Three 
more steps and his ugly mug and 
floppy ears would break through. Ah, 
another step. My cheek came down 
on the butt. I cut the sight fine. 
I must shoot low at that short range. 
The last branch trembled, waved 
aside and out came—what? The red, 
perspiring face of the section boss! 

I went blind for an instant but I 
kept my thumb on the hammer. 
When I saw again he had slithered 
down the bank out of range. He 
was evidently as much surprised to 
see me as I was to see him. He had 
followed a fresh track and did not 
notice he had turned. 


“Good God, man, “I 
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nearly shot you.’ He looked about 

as sick just then as I felt. He lit out 
again, however, on his circuit over 

the ridge with the firm intention, as I 

learned later, of never turning in my 

direction again until he had a clear 

mile of lake between us. My last 

remark, you may be sure, was “don’t 

forget to blow your whistle when you 

turn back.”” I moved quietly along 

up the creek still nervous and shaky, 

imagining sounds which made me 

crouch and listen. Then again the 

sprawling tramp came clearly to my 
ears. Confound the fellow. I wished 
I was safe home with him. “The 
noise he makes would scare a dead 
moose,’ I said to myself. ‘‘He led me 
over that abominable lake and swamp 
and now we are both in danger of © 
being shot.’’ He halted beyond a 

bend in the creek and I was about to 

whistle when something in the dead 

silence appealed to me curiously. I 

peered under the branches and saw a 

leg move—a moose leg. But I was 
not going to take any chances. It 

might be a gun in a man’s hand. I 

dare not chance it. Then there was a 

loud whiff. I knew my game was — 
getting suspicious. But that might 
be a man blowing his nose, I would 
wait for a better view. Then the 
guessing was all over for there was a 
snort and a crash and something was 
going through the timber like a Jack 
Johnston. I saw black spots flying 
through the bush. There was only 
the ghost of a chance for a shot but 
I would take it. Just then, however, 
I heard another moose come crashing 
along; surely he would give me a 
better show and I could not try for 
both. Alas!he turned a few yards 
too soon and I never saw him. The 
Swede’s tactics had borne fruit in 
abundance. He had sent me two 
moose and [J had lost them both. I 
took out my belt lacing and slung my 
gun in disgust. 


“You old fool,’”’ I expostulated with 
myself. “‘Who told you you could 
hunt moose anyhow? You are so 
played out you can scarcely waddle. 
You have not got the nerve of a 
chickadee and you have got rheuma- 
tism and bronchitis enough in your. 
boots te do you the rest of your days. 
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Get out where the sun is shining and 
change your socks and try if you 
cannot negotiate that swamp in time 
to catch the local for Kenora. Then 
a hot bath and a woollen blanket for 
yours. t 

Eventually I reached the rendez- 
vous atthe lake. The sun was shining 
warmly down on a mountain of rock 
at the mouth of the creek. I climbed 
up the side of the rock, took off my 
boots and dried the insides with a 
couple of pocket handkerchiefs, 
changed my socks and after eating 
ae doughnuts did not feel quite so 
old. 


While waiting I walked slowly back 
and forth lest my legs should grow 
stiff, meanwhile trying to frame some 
excuse to my partner f:r losing those 
two moose. Just then my attention 
was drawn to an object moving at a 
point half a mile down the lake. As 
We were expecting the mail carrier 
from Shoal Lake I paid no attention 
at first but as the object came no 
nearer I became curious and finally 
discovered the head of a bull moose. 
He was coming slowly out of the 
timber and testing the ice as carefully 
as a professional hunter. He crept 
out bit by bit with his nose to the ice 
and striking the ice smartly with his 
great hoofs at every step. He was 
followed by a large cow and after her 
came another bull. Though his horns 
in the distance showed up no larger 
than the cow’s ears his slim round 
barrel could be easily distinguished 
from that great wall sided creature. 
Though much younger he_ stood 
’taller than his leader. I rubbed my 
eyes and looked again. ‘They were 
still there. I sat down on a rotten 
log saying: “Old man you're seeing 
things. That swamp has got your 
goat, you’re at home in bed having a 
nightmare, or rather a night moose. 
No one in history has run up against 
five moose like this in a few hours. 
But there they were enjoying the 
sunshine, nuzzling and hugging one 
another like a happy family. When 
I had made sure I was really awake I 
enquired what I was gcing to do about 
it. A .405 Winchester will do good 
execution ‘at half a mile but I was 
sadly out of practice for long range 


shooting. I waited, praying sincerely 
that when they moved they would 
head my way. Nothing doing. The 
leader began to try the ice again but 
at right angles to me, walking gingerly 
with his nose to the ice till he struck 
a thin spot. Then he threw his head 
up and trotted off, touching the ice 
apparently as lightly as a fox. I 
said ‘‘good-bye old friend. I’m sorry 
to see you go but I’ll send you one 
for luck’? and so saying I launched a 
torpedo at his broadside. It never 
feazed him, he simply turned sharply 
around and trotted back to his 
friends. I decided that creature was 
hoodooed, I did not want him, so 


turned my attention to the other bull - 


and sent him over one. He tossed 
his head like a stallion fretting on the 
check-rein, then went on hugging his 
homely old mother. Surely this was 
discouraging. Although the old tor- 
pedo tube was working at my end’ 
with her usual energy I began to fear 
she was losing her punch so I lifted 
the barrage, but there were no re- 
sults. Then I tried alow shot. When 
I saw the snow fly some distance be- 
yond him I knew the bullet had 
passed close under him and that in 
spite of appearances my guess was 
good and we were doing good busi- 
ness. I then unloaded my last shell 
at the young bull dead on but they 
took no notice of me whatever. 
During all this bombardment there 
was no sign of my partner bringing 
up the reserve ammunition. I whist- 
led but got no response. I whistled 
again and then I tramped around a 
while and whistled a third time, I 
then expressed myself and whistled 
some more. At length I heard a faint 
little whistle away at the end of 
the lake and knew that he was 
coming. 


At this the young bull put his nose 
to the ice and looked as though he 
was thinking of lying down but he 
changed his mind and with a sorrow- 
ful expression turned and disappeared 
in the timber. The cow followed 
immediately. The leader moved his 
front feet but the hind ones would 
not come. My first shot had caught 
his spine and one hind leg was para- 
lyzed. Nevertheless he finally hob- 
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bled back into his native element. I 
was then quite sure the other bull 
was carrying away two of my good 
soft nosed bullets in his cumbersome 
carcase but as I had license to kill one 
moose I was just as well pleased he 
should carry them a little way. I 
knew the S.B. would attend to any 
sick moose that might be lying around 
later. In fact I learned later they 
were not having any meatless days at 
Ingolf. I had a great curiosity to see 
what was going on in the timber 
yonder but a wounded bull fills me 
with a wholesome respect and I 
recalled that I had wounded one some 
two years back that had turned on 
me. On that occasion my companion 
and I had put three more bullets 
through his body as he came on and 
he was still going strong when another 
companion gave him one between the 
eyes so that he dropped just three 
yards from where we stood. I had 
no difficulty in restraining my curios- 
ity, therefore, on this occasion when 
I knew there was a prospect of two 
or three laying for me. When my 
partner arrived I showed him where 
the moose had stood. His face grew 
long. I assured him that one at least 
was permanently crippled. He as- 
sumed a sympathetic smile that said 
as plainly as words, “I am awfully 
sorry, old man, but no one could 
blame you for missing at that dis- 
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tance.” Allhe cial as he measured — 
the distance with his eye was: “This 
was a long shot.’ We decided to 
keep together then and not get too 
close to danger. We located the 
leader alone. He seemed only able 
to hobble about as fast as a man 
could walk so I conceived the idea of 
driving him at least as far as the 
swamp. I did not mention that 
brilhant idea to my partner, however, 
for just then the creature turned his 
great glassy eyes on us and his ears 
flopped back. My partner asked if 
he might finish him and I said yes. 
But I think we spoiled a good story 
for I am quite sure if I had had the 
courage of my convictions we could 
have driven him. We dressed him in 
a hurry as I had to negotiate that 
swamp before dark, or freeze my feet 
for it was turning very cold and my 
partner wanted to follow up the hunt. 
We had six hundred pounds of 
dressed meat and we had to cover a 
circuit of eighteen miles. I had had 
enough—with the accent on the last 
stanza. Much to the private satis- 
faction of my partner, I am con- 
vinced, I hired a big Galician section 
man to act as transportation officer 
in my. place and I left them to have it 


out. But L would have given two 


hind quarters to have driven that 
moose home. 


A BAIT CASTING OUTFIT 


RosBert PAGE LINCOLN 


A Dissertation on the Best Bait-Casting Outfit, 
Which is Expressly put out for the Edi- 
fication of the Many New Readers of 
Rod and Gun. 

recelve Many new queries as time goes 

on asking for information on bait casting 

rods, reels, lines and baits and in answer 
to‘the many I have had come to my table in 
the past months I am writing this article in 
the hope that it may help many a beginner to 
the selection of a reliable outfit. It seems 
strange that most readers would rather have 
the information printed in the magazine, in 
the form of an article, than to be directed to a 
book containing this information. “The 
trouble with old tackle-outfitting books,” says 
a writer in a letter to me, “is that they are not 
up-to-date. There is a great deal of newer 
and better material placed on the market 
since the books were written that readers 
would like to know about and the only way to 
get this information is through the pages of 
the right-up-to-the-miaute magazine which 
monthly assembles these facts.’’ To this I 
agree, and this is my excuse for writing this 
article, containing, I hope, many available 
new points that should be genuinely helpful. 
The difference between a good bait caster 
and a perfectly well trained fly-caster is that 
the former is more rare than the latter. There 
existed for a long time a belief that bait 
casting was a slam-bang, chuck-and-chance- 
it method and that anyone could be successful 
at the game, provided he were able to acquire 
the outfit. But one finds out sooner or later 
that there really is such a thing as the art 


of bait casting; and only in as much as one 
acquires this art will he have success at the 
game. I may say that there are nine poor bait 
casters to one man who can cast a lure with 
any degree of success. Anyone with a fair 
hand for casting can cast a bait to an uncer- 
tain, hap-hazard destination, but to reach a 
pocket two feet in circumference some twenty- 
five, thirty or even fifty feet away, and hit it 
accurately and quite noiselessly, is what we 
call “the art of bait casting.’ And only as 
one learns to cast in this wise will he acquire 
fish, and in addition be able to pride himself 
secretly on the genuihe skill that he shows. 
One cast well put, (dropping soundlessly into 
a pocket) will be more productive of a capture 
than fifty casts hap-hazardly and aimlessly 
directed. The skilled bait-caster casts only 
when he is ready, and when he sees a spot that 
looks worth while. The amateur bait caster 
casts everywhere, regardless of whether it is 
in a fish-abiding, or a fishless, area. The 
amateur’s bait may fall like a rock in the 
water; the skilled man’s bait will drop lightly, 
and with hardly any noise, or splash. That 
is the bait that gets the fish and no migtake. 

Many ask me particularly as to the price 
of the rod, then what material is best for a rod, 
and thirdly, the length of the rod. 


In regard to the material that goes into a 
rod it may be said with absolute truth that 
over half of the rods in use for bait casting 
are of the so-called steel material. Steel 
rods seem to hold first place, and appear as 
much to be best suited material for bait 
rods as the bamboo is for a fly-rod, although 
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exceptionally good fly-rods are put out in 
steel also. A manufacturer of steel rods once 
wrote and asked me a question. That 
question was: Why do angling writers per- 
sistently recommend the use of rods made of 
solid wood or split bamboo and yet in actual 
practice turn to the steel rod? The question 
was justified particularly when we consider 
that especially for rough and ready work the 
steel rod is eminently fitted for the fly- 
caster and the bait caster. “I would no more 
think of going into the wild places outfitted 
with bamboo rods than I would of going into 
the rough spots with dress shoes on my feet. 
Both are manifestly out of place. They do 
not bear up under rough treatment. Steel 
rods last. That’s the big point in their favor 
and that is why they never fail in the wild 
places.’’ These remarks were made to me 
by a fisherman who annually goes into 
the wilds of Canada. 


For the amateur, the beginner, the steel 
rod is undoubtedly the tool to use, although 
after one has become quite expert and knows 
his ground well he will advance into the betha- 
bara, solid-wood class or the split-bamboo 
class; or he may (out of sheer choice) keep 
himself in the steel rod class. Again, the 
beginner may not have a great deal of money 
to lay out for arod. You cannot get a good 
solid-wood rod or good bamboo rod for what 
you can get a perfectly serviceable steel rod. 
Says one writer: “A cheap steel rod is always 
better and stronger than a cheap wood rod. 
This fact is well worth bearing in mind, es- 
pecially by a person in modest financial 
circumstances.” You will find if you go 
among the fishing people that the bulk of 
them cannot, at. any time, afford a high 
priced rod, and therefore must do with a 
modest-priced steel rod, which will amply 
supply their wants. What sort of a solid- 
wood rod or split-bamboo rod do. you think 


“that you could buy for five or six dollars; 


and yet I know of steel rods that you can buy 
for that amount that will give you not only 
genuine service, but will last for three or four 
years of pretty hard fishing. In fact I have 
a six dollar steel rod (a bait casting appliance) 
that I think nearly as good as the twelve 
dollar bait rod of steel. There are some 
points about the six dollar rod that the 
twelve dollar rod does not possess. I there- 
fore recommend that if you have only a little 
money to spend that you get a five or six dol- 


lar steelrod, as at that price you get something 
that you need not, in any sense of the word, 


be ashamed of. If you have the money you 
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can, later on, get something ener ha 
I can agree with the writer who said: — Mi 

“The steel rod is invariably a good eae a 
ment. If one has never used a wooden rod, 
the question of difference will never trouble 
him. But once the game has been played 
with a wooden rod, then the lucky convert is 
inevitably spoiled and never goes back to the 
steel outfit without serious reason. The 
preference of wood over steel is worthy of 
no comment whatsoever, from any person 
who has used both. The only argument of 
any consequence to advance regarding cast- 
ing-rods is the question of length.” 

Strangely, however, I would never think 
of going into the wilderness with anything 
but a steel appliance; I would never think of 
going out bait casting for pike and muskies 
without a steel rod. The fisherman whose 
battery of rods does not contain two or three 
steel rods is no battery at all. And, mark 
you, I ask that you look up the rod supply of 
any enthusiastic fisherman and I assure you 
that his steel rods will all show the marks of 
constant usage. No more need be said; I have 
given you a tip. Now follow it up. Look 
over the rods of your brother fishermen and 
see if I am wrong! 

Keep your eyes open next season on the 
water and make note of the number of steel 
rods you see in proportion to the number of 
solid-wood and split-bamboo rods. It will 
make an interesting study. 

Length of the bait rod:—Never go over six 
feet for a bait casting rod. After a long 
experience I have come to rest my faith on 
the rod that measures five and one half feet 
in length. The rod of this length seems ab- 
solutely well-balanced, and there seems to be 
nothing to mar its action. One easily feels. 
the ill-balance of a long rod when bait casting, 
although one may be able to fling a bait 
further with it. In playing a fish to net, 
however, you soon feel the difference between 
the rod that is five and one half feet in length 
and the rod that is sjx feet, or over. I may 
say that the steel rods (that is, actual bait 
casting rods) over six feet in length are now 
few and far between in actual service. In 
still fishing, etc., however, the long Henshall 
rod is still doing business on the old stand. 
To tell the truth, however, overhead casting 
is best done with a rod that is six feet in length. 
The overhead cast is for use where one must 
employ extreme accuracy, such as reaching 
a certain set spot, such as a pocket, for open 
patch in between the pads, and when one 
must hurry considerably when one finally 
does catch a fish, so that. the fellow will not 
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NG et tangled up in the weeds or the pads. For 
ordinary work the rod that is five and one 
half feet in length is recommended. Such a 
rod should have a comparative stiffness 
from the butt to the centre, but a springy 
give from the centre to the tip; this will yield 
and fall back, yield and fall’ back to normal 
as the fish struggles for freedom. Also the 
springy give to the tip must not be too 
sudden. It must have a merging, easy give. 
In a rod such as this, too, one is able to cast a 
bait far better. The springiness of the tip 
helps to give momentum to the bait in its 
eutward progress. 

Guides: The guides on the rod need not 
be as large as quarters in size. The medium 
size guides are plenty big enough. But here 
is acaution. See to it that the tip guide and 
the reel guide (which is the guide nearest the 
reel) are provided with agate or imitation 
agate lining. This lining will save you much 
line in the long run. 

Reels for Bail Casting: The bait casting 

- reel is by far the most important feature of 
the bait caster’s outfit. A durable, smooth- 
working, well set-up, firm, reel, is what any 
self-respecting angler would like to give to 
another the coming holidays; what a father 
would like to give his son to keep him out of 
mischief when the days of summer are abroad 
in the land. The bulk of the reels and rods 
that fathers buy for their sons are nothing but 
gimcracks and umbrella spokes. It is ashame 
that parents should give their boys such 
flimsy material, when by adding a few dollars 
more they could get a perfectly good outfit 
that would be worthy of respect, and give 
actual service. But, says the parent, the boy 
will throw it around and get sand in it, and it 
will soon be useless so what is the use of giving 
him a good reel. Any boy that will do this 
has not been properly brought up. A boy 
who is given something that is really valuable, 
and worthy, will (or should) take the utmost 
care of it. Nine times out of ten a good reel 
and rod will be carefully guarded and pre- 
served by the youth. 

It is hard to get a good reel under five 
dollars, at the present day at least, that will 
give service and will last. The cheap, nickle- 
plated, highly glittering reels, that you see 
in the sporting-goods store windows are 
almost useless. Your good reel is put out by 
some manufacturer with a long experience in 
these matters; who has the reputation and 
who did not go into business yesterday. One 
may purchase a six to ten dollar reel from any 
well-known firm and be sure that he is getting 
his money’s worth. These firms advertise in 


the proper channels and are not hard to find. 
Any outdoor publication should serve as a 
sign-post along the road to the angler’s 
haven. 

The bait casting reel is a quadruple- 
multiplying one; that is to say, the spool 


revolves four times to one turn around of the _ 


handle. This is speedy enough to take in 
line. Some bait casting reels are made of a 
style allowing but little space from one side- 
plate to the other, say, but an inch or a bit 
more of space. Manifestly this is too narrow; 
the line has but little space to build on; and 
backlashes occur time and time again. There- 
fore, never procure a reel that is narrow 
between the plates. The space between the 
plates should be from two, or two and one 
half inches, or a trifle less than two inches, 
which should give good service. I like a reel 
having a long barrel, as the line always has 


‘free play and it rarely criss-crosses and builds 


into a backlash. One of the first points, 
therefore, to recognize in the purchase of a 
bait casting reel is that the space between 
the two side-plates should be of an agreeable 
width. 

Some reels not to be taken apart: ‘There are 


some reels that are not meant to take apart, | 


and which should not, therefore, be tampered 
with. Those reels, (meant to be taken apart 
for cleaning) are so fixed that this can be ‘one 
without any trouble. These reels are called 
take-apart reels, or knock-down reels, which- 
ever you wil. Usually by screwing off one 
of the end caps and screwing the end plate, 
the reel may be taken to pieces. It may then 
be cleaned, and rapidly put together again. 
The very simplicity of such reels is a great 
point in their favor, hence they appeal to the 
fisherman, and particularly to the beginner. 
Those reels not meant to take apart should 
be left as they are. Such reels have oil-cups 
in which to put a drop of oil now and then, 
which serves to keep the reel in tune. Never 
take such a reel apart, ‘‘to see what it looks 
like inside.’ A non-take-apart reel once 
opened and then put together again, never 
works the same afterwards. Never allow sand 
to get in your reel so that it becomes neces- 
sary to take the reel apart to specially clean 
it. If you have a very expensive non-take- 
apart reel, of, say, thirty or forty dollars, 
that has got sand in its mechanism, take it 
to a watch-smith for cleaning and putting 
together. Never attempt it yourself, as that 
reel will never work the same again, 
Reels Protecting you from Backlashes: 

There are at least two special reels on the 
market that protect you from backlashes. 
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One of these reels has a bale-wire on one of 
its front pillars, or cross-bars, that keeps the 
line in check, and ably stops a backlash. 
Another type of reel controls the over-run- 
ning of the line, not outwardly, (by means of 
a bale-wire) but internally, the mechanism 
being controlled by what is known as cen- 
trifugal governors. Such reels as this make 
it practically invaluable to the beginner who 
does not wish to spend much time studying 
out the art of bait casting with the ordinary 
reel which contains not these devices. 

Metal in the Reel: The so-called German 
Silver is the better grade of material for use 
in reels, and has always so been held. It is 
durable and if it comes in the brushed, or 
satin-finish shape it does not give off a glitter, 
which, above water at least, often frightens 
the fish. The cheap, highly-glossed-over 
nickle reels give off a glint (a dazzling glint) 
that is blinding. Leave such reels alone, and 
get one in a subdued tone. I prefer an all- 
metal reel to a reel composed half of hard 
rubber and half of metal. Some reels are made 
with a spool of aluminum,—and this is a good 
idea as I have no doubt that it vastly im- 
proves the casting. 


Action of the Reel: A bait casting reel must 
be smooth-working and smooth running, but 
this does not mean that when you smartly 
turn or flick the handle of the reel that it 
should run for half an hour. A reel may be 
too smooth running, and being such may get 
beyond the control of the amateur. There- 
fore it is that many of the high-priced winches 
are quite impossible in the hands of the 
amateur though quite all right in the hands 
of the expert. It seems that you have to serve 
a sort of an apprenticeship in fishing before 
you can aspire to the right use of the more 
excellent material. This does not mean to 
say that you are to start in with a cheap 
gimcrack of a brass reel that sells for seventy- 
five cents. A reel worth from five to twelve 
dollars, of German Silver construction, and 
put out by a creditable manufacturer, is a 
reel that will last you a great many years, and, 
if kept in good condition, (and if you do not 
play golf with it in the sand) it should give 
you more than your money’s worth. To pay 
a little more for a reel in the beginning will 
make all the difference between getting good 
service and satisfaetion, or no service or 
satisfaction at all. The beginner can save 
himself exasperation, time and money by 


following these words of advice. Many of us 
have spent hundreds of dollars climbing up to 


the pinnacle of experience, so that we now 
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know what we should have done in the be- 
ginning. 

Size of Reel for Bait Casting: Most as- 

suredly I recommend the 100-yd. size, as that 
is the size best fitted for use in bait casting. 
The 100-yd. size reel will accommodate a 
suitable amount of Number 5 lize, so that 
when the line is running out it will not brush 
against the pillars. 
. Free-spool reels: In recent years there have 
been put out many types of free-spool reels 
and almost all of those I have tried have been 
efficient. I find that with a reef-spool reel, 
distance-casting is highly improved, and 
backlashing is greatly minimized. On a free- 
spool reel the handle is automatically detached 
from the spool when the bait is going out, 
but it (the spool) automatically attaches it- 
self to the handle when you start to reel in. 
Thus when your bait is going out the handle 
stands still; it is stationary. When you 
retrieve, or take in, line, the handle auto- 
matically attaches itself to the spool. A 
revolving handle necessarily slows up the 
speed, the revolving ability of the reel; also 
(especially if the reel is of an inferior make) 
the handle in going around sounds like a herd 
of cows coming to water. The free-spool reel 
makes for greater distance to your casting; 
is almost noiseless; and greatly minimizes 
backslashing. I have always recommended 
the free-spool reels, of which there are many 
makes to choose from. 

Level-Winders: One company produces a 
reel that is a level-winder. This level winder 
guides the line back and forth, like a sewing 
machine, when you are reeling the line in, and 
thus saves you from having a criss-cross line, 
to get a backlash in that way. The Redifor 
reel, (the reel in question) is unique in that it 
contains three features, namely: the level- 
winding device; it is a free-spool reel; and is a 
self-thumber. It costs twenty dollars, I 
believe. Most people, however, like a reel 
without any of these attachments, for where 
there are mechanical attachments to do the 
work for you, your ingenuity is not counted 
on very heavily. A reel such as this, however, 
is unique on every point. 

Care of the Reel: It may well be said 
that a reel lasts as long as you take care of it. 
The outfit of the slovenly fisherman soon goes 
into the discard, while the outfit of the careful, 
and considerate, fisherman, lasts for years 
and seems the same as new. Do not set a 
reel on the rod out in the rai or the damp 
night. Take it from the rod and wipe it dry; 
and touch a drop of oil to the oil eup. This 
will put life and vim in the reel. When put- 
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ting the reel away in the tackle box, have an 
oiled piece of flannel to wrap it in. This will 
further serve lo protect it. 

Bait Casting Lines: A bait casting line 
that is perfectly fitted for bait casting is one 
that is light, soft braided, preferably, yet 
having a desirable strength in its make-up. 
There are two varieties of lines used in bait 
casting, the soft-braided and the hard- 
braided silk lines; tne former being the one 
that has the qualified smoothness, and the 
better casting ability. The difference be- 
tween the soft braided line and the hard 
braided line, however, is that the hard 
braided one will stand harder work, and not 
fray ,while the soft braided one is the first 
to fray, and give in. Because the hard braided 
line will give more length of service it is gen- 
erally desired by many fishermen. A soft 
braided line of fifty yards is what you want; 
and it will cost you from one to two dollars, 
depending upon the maker. For general, 
all-around fishing the Number 5 line is re- 
commended. The Number 5 should have a 
test pull of twelve pounds. The Number 4 is 
sometimes used for bait casting, where one is 
going up against big fish. The Number 4 
should have a pound-pull test of sixteen 
pounds. For bait casting for larger fish, 
(such as the muskies and pike) a Number 3 
line might be used. It has a twenty pound 
test. The Number 2 is also used for pike 
and muskies and has a twenty-four pound 
test. The Number 1 line, for muskies, has 
a thirty-five pound test to it. For ordinary 
fishing, for bass, (as I have said) the twelve 
pound test line is best fitted for active use. 
Fifty yards of this should go on to your reel. 

Color of Line: It should be the whitish 
sort, with black checks to it. I vastly prefer 
such a line to any of the other colors, and I 
firmly believe that it lasts the longer; that is, 
line for line, test-weight for test-weight. 

Care of Line: Like anything else it may be 
said that a line lasts as long as you take care 
of it. After a few hours casting, when you 
come to land, insert the hook in a tree and 
string the line out to dry in the wind. It is 
preferable that the line be not in the sun; 
but in the shade. If possible let it hang up an 
hour, for during that time it will have dried 
through to the core. Many hang the line up 
ten minutes and believe it thoroughly dry 
when the outer surface is dry. Silk lines are 
open to attacks from acids in the various 
waters that you fish. To prevent fraying or 
rotting in this case the silk line is oiled, not 
heavily, but enough to last. A good oil is 
the Three in One type. Put a little on a piece 
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of flannel, and run the line between this. 
Only that portion of the line that is actually 
in the water need be oiled, from twenty feet 
up, according to how much line you generally 
use. You will know how much of your line 
you generally wet. That much should be run 
through the oiled flannel. Lines should be 
oiled only when they are perfectly dry. 

Testing the Line for Weak Spots: The part 
of the line that stands the most wear and tear 
is from the hook up to about nine feet on its 
length. ‘Test, then, the fore-part of the 
line, to hunt out its weak places and cut this 
off. Fishermen who fail to do this often lose 
many large fish. 

A Hint: When you have used up one end 
of the line, or have fished it for some time, 
shift it around and use the other end; you will 
then have, practically, a new, unused Ime. 
To save line, build up a core of cheap Hnen 
line and tie the bait line to this. Enough 
silk line should be on the reel, however, so 
that the linen line never runs out through 
the guides. Always see to it that the core of 
line is well built up on the reel but never so 
that the line will foul against the pillars, or 
the cross-bars (the same thing), between the 
plates. A core of line that is small, and deep 
down in the reel hinders one, and the distance 
one can get out of a line is but one half that of 
the line-core that is well built up. 

How Long will my Line Last? It all de- 
pends upon how much you use that line, and 
how well you care for it. It must be under- 
stood that under excessive casting, eight 
hours a day, for instance, a line cannot be 
expected to have a long life. However, where 
a line is cast three or four hours a day, and 
cast moderately, it should last all the way 
from two weeks to two months, all depending 
upon how you care for the line when it is away 
from the water. Again as I have asserted, a 
rod that has not the guides lined with agate 
or imitation agate (guides just steel rings) 
will soon have a tendency to wear out the 
line. It is always well to have three or four 
extra spools of line along with you. These 
spools should be kept corked up in a bottle. 
Many manufacturers (such as the South 
Bend Company) put up their lines in air- 
tight bottles, where they can remain for 
years and still be the same. 

About Baits: The day of writing about 
artificial minnows is quite over. All types 
on the market have been tried out, have 
either been found lasting (and worthy of 
being included in the fisherman’s outfit), or 
they have gone into the discard. The smaller 
companies have gone out of business; the true 
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and tried ones remain. The companies that 
put out worth-while material habitually 
advertise in Rod and Gun. In fact the 


artificials put out by the advertisers in this 
magazine are not only useful in practically 
all waters, but they hold the reputation of 
being the leaders on the whole continent. 
The same may be said about fishing tackle 
of all sorts. 

How Many Baits Shall I ‘Buy: It is not 
necessary to have over three artificals in your 
tackle box, if they are rightly selected. There 
was a time when it was considered necessary 
to have ten or twelve lures in your tackle box, 
but that day is comfortably in the background. 
Two or three stan now, rightly selected 
from the output of the old-established firms 
should prove satisfactory. Select your arti- 
ficial for the water you are fishing, in the 
following classes. 

1.—A top-water bait, creating a boiling 
disturbance at the surface, (such as the 
Heddon Dowasgiac Expert). 

2.—A Wobbler (such as the Tango Min- 
now). 

3.—A small-bodied, buck-tail, single trailer 
gang, under-water minnow for deeper fishing 
(such as the South Bend). 

The above are merely pointed out as ex- 
amples of types of baits that hhve been 
successfully used and not found wanting. 
The top-water, commoting bait is a surface 
bait and is particularly used when the bass 
are in the water around shore, as in the early 
part of the season and otherwise. The 
wobbler is used in more or less open water, 
from a depth of one to ten feet of water. The 
snaky (never violent) side to side motion of 
the true wobbler proves a killing feature. I 
have set down,-a small-bodied underwater 
minnow as I believe that this is most killing. 
The small-bodied underwater minnow de- 
tailed here is absolutely sportsmanlike as it 
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weld 


has but one gang, that ¢ gang b ing | er 
masked in bucktail hair. I prefer the Bue 


tail to this minnow to be red, in spite of ‘what 


the body coloration may be. 

Material in Artificials: 
reputations of long standing naturally can be 
depended upon to put out good stuff. Watch 
for the name of the maker, and see that it is 
on the box. There are a lot of snares and 
delusions in this game. If you buy direct 
from the home office or large sporting goods 
stores that you think you can rely upon, all 
well and good. The enamel on well known 
artificials is of the iron-wearing sort and will 
stand hard usage. Avoid those _ bright- 
colored artificials, that may be purchased in 
the dry-goods stores for seventeen or twenty 
cents each. After the third cast (in actual 
practice) you will find that the enamel has 
split down three or four places, and can, in 
some cases, be peeled off in rolls. Good 
artificials may cost up to a dollar, but they can 
be depended upon, and are far the cheapest 
in the long run. 
more than pay for the price of a minnow. 

A Tackle Box: <A tackle box is practically 
a necessity. In the old days when there were 
so many baits and lures abroad we thought 
we were not fitted out right unless we had 
a tackle box like a ten story building. Now 
(with three lures and various spoons and 
weedless hooks) a small box is all that is 
necessary. 
chased in any store or big sporting goods 
establishment for the sum of seventy-five 
cents. The tackle box need not be an 
elaborate ‘affair. One of japanned tin is 
quite sufficient. 

A Last Word: Buy from reliable, old- 
established firms. Buy all your tackle from 
such and in the long run, thougli you pay a 
little bit more for durable, ingenious stuff, it 
will pay you and save you heaps of money. 
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is always an interesting performance 

to the angler, and it is a subject to 
which he gives a great deal of his attention. 
More and more as time goes on the angler is 
becoming protective. More and more he is 
putting aside the idea of big bags and is 
turning his thoughts to increasing the fish 
supply and to guarding and making the 


di increase the number of fish in a stream 


streams more habitable for the trout. A 
condition such as this is what we have been 
striving for for a long time, and the ceaseless 
agitation for more sportsmanlike methods of 
fishing and the taking of a few fish, has borne 
fruit. The man who takes unduly from the 


streams and lakes is now spotted and can only — 


be greeted with withering contempt. ff 


does not belong to our day at all. He belongs» “ Fr: 


One trip to a lake should 


Companies with, 


An excellent one may be pur- - 
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to the past. He belongs to the class who 
_ dynamite and illegally net the streams to 
yield up spoils for the rich man’s cafe. The 
group of men who get together and 
work for a certain part of every month of the 
year to foster protection of the game.covers and 
the waters are the men who are doing things 
for the common good. They exemplify the 
very height of sportsmanship and angling. 

In a recent number of that wonderfully 
attractive all-angling magazine, the American> 
Angler, a writer stated: 

“Tow shall we increase the supply of trout 
in our public streams? It seems to the writer 
that there are at least two procedures which 
may help to accomplish this purpose: First, 
to improve wild waters to the end that a 
larger number of young trout may reach 
maturity, and secondly, to encourage private 
fish culture on the farm. The first of these 
two propositions is by far the most complicat- 
ed and least understood for the reason that 
there are many agencies concerned. It 
involves the elimination of agencies. destruc- 
tive to fish; increasing the supply of fish food 
organisms; furnishing sufficient shelter for 
the fishes themselves and finally supplying 
the necessary conditions for reproduction. 
Not all of the destructive agencies are known, 
nor do we understand in detail just how they 
conspire to diminish the productiveness of 
streams. It has been charged that over- 
fishing has been the great cause of depletion, 
this having been brought about in two ways, 
namely, by the illegal use of nets, traps, 
dynamite, etc., and by the increase in the 
number of hook and line fishermen. If our 
protective force is strong enough and depend- 
able, the former should now be totally elimin- 
ated from the trout stream. But the latter 
has been done legally and has attended the 
increase in population. I[t therefore probably 
cannot ever be eliminated and the only way 
to meet it is to further limit the bag, increase 
the legal size and improve the stream to the 
limit of productiveness.” 

Four besetting evils menace the trout 
stream. The closer the streams are to the 
confines of civilization the more severe is the 
menace, of course; and of course, too, in some 
places we may suspect that lawlessness has 
more of an upper hand than in other regions. 
To list the four.great evils that militate against 
the continuance of the average trout stream: 

1.—The increasing number of fishermen. 

2.—The pollution of streams. 
3.—Deforestation in its many phases. 
4.—Natural enemies of the trout. 

The increasing number of fishermen along 
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a stream may not contribute wholly to its 
downfall; fish might yet survive. If the 
stream is polluted, that alone makes it unfit 
for the raising, or the continuance of a fit 
supply of trout. Thus the pollution of the 
water alone can ruin a stream, though this 
is only one of the agencies at work busily 
contriving to despoil the beauty of Nature. 
Persohally I would counsel that the man who 
persists in running dye refuse, acids, oils and 
sewage into the streams, be given the full 
limit of the law. These obnoxious rascals 
usually choose the clearwater streams wherein 
to discharge their abominations merely 
because it will save them trouble and 
a few dollars although the cost of otherwise 
destroying the refuse would be but little. In 
the ever-persistent grasp for more wealth 
these heinous enemies to mankind have 
destroyed practically half of our streams—at 
least the streams within, or near to, the con- 
fines of civilization. Every angler should 
make it his duty to look up the conditions 
along his beloved stream, and if any pollution 
occurs the source of that pollution should be 
stopped. There will be severe opposition to 
this, but if streams are to remain as the 
Creator willed them to be upon this earth, 
then pollution of our waters must cease. Any 
body of law-makers who will not get together 
to wipe out this nuisance should be branded 
as deliberate and despicable traitors to 
Nature. 

Not all streams of course are polluted, and 
we can be sincerély thankful that this is true. 
But as civilization (pardon my use of the 
word civilization) creeps in upon the wild 
places, pollution, by some manufactory or 
another along a stream, is sure to bob up. 
Sometimes unsuspected sources are the cause 
of pollution that may escape the attention of 
the observing man. Says the writer I have 
previously quoted: ! 

“The country creamery and the milk 
station are often situated by the side of the 
trout stream and there are cases where such 
streams have been rendered unfit for this 
much prized fish by the decomposing waste 
from these stations. In a like manner the 
trout stream has been a very convienent car- 
rier of wastes from alcohol and acid-producing 
plants and in some places from oil wells.’ 

I know of one instance where the oiling of 
the roads around a certain lake caused the 
death of thousands upon thousands of fish. 
The cause was a mystery until a man, well 
up in fish affairs, stated that the oils and tar 
from the road, washed into the lake, caused 
the wholesale death of finny life. Humans 
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are no more than humans; fish are no more 
than fish; and trifling as some cases of pollu- 
tion may appear to be the fish are not able 
to withstand this alien condition. Again, 
a dead fish itself is 4 virulent poison, as we 
allknow. [If a trifle of pollution of the waters 
will kill the more common, and, as we may 
believe, the more hardy of the common fishes, 
what are we to say of the more sensitive fishes 
such as the charrs and the trouts? Pollution 
of the waters is absolute death to them. The 
United States and Canada (unconsciously, 
in some cases, perhaps,) permit pollution of 
the waters which would be considered a 
blushing disgrace in other countries. In 
many European countries the waters of the 
streams are tested by freshwater biologists, and 
if any harmful influences, detrimental to 
fish life, are discovered, these influences are 
removed. From this we may gain a very 
necessary lesson. Surveys of all our trout 
streams, large and small, should be taken up 
at once so that harmful influences can be 
tracked down and remedied if possible. 

We all know what the ideal trout stream is 
like. It has its start in wild regions, from 
springs and possibly from small lakes. Woods 
and brush shade the waters, with relief here 
and there where the sunshine pours down. 
There are an abundance of pools;lo gslying 
picturesquely across the stream, and, along 
with other means, forming innumerable 
shelters. The trimming away of stream 
shelter, the cutting down of woods, etc., has 
meant the gradual absorption of the water 
and moisture, and, in many instances the 
small feed-streams entirely dry up, a condition 
brought on by the incoming of man with his 
axe and fire-brand. The cutting down of 
forests and woods results in killing the streams 
at their very head, and with the dwindling 
of the streams, owing to the sun drinking up 
all moisture, the trout are forced to leave or 
be killed in one way or another. ‘This brings 
on a very sad state of affairs. With the 
streams thinning down (as so many do in the 
heats of the summer), the trout are forced to 
find refuge in the pools. It is an easy matter 
for the totally unscrupulous netter to net 
these pools taking every fish therein. May 
so-called fishermen net such pools so that a 
photo may be made of the ‘‘catch’—and of 
course these were taken by the fly. Heavens, 
yes! 

Under wild conditions, in a native state, 
the trout of a stream are well able to guard 
against their natural enemies. While a cer- 
tain set number are always killed by these 
natural enemies, they are not killed in any 
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such quantity as would disturb the balance, 

This is as it should be. 
with other destructive agencies at work, the 
natural enemies only drain that many 
more of the fishes of a stream. Herons, 
kingfishers, etc., thus take out a number 
of fish; gluttonous types of rough fish ap- 
pear at the spawning beds and ravage 
the spawn, notably the sucker, the red-horse, 
and others. Otter and mink are often the 
most ‘vicious of the destroyers of fish-life, for 
they are known to kill merely for the sport 
of killing—as often as not leaving their kill 
barely nibbled upon, along the banks. How- 
ever, the persistent trapper has contributed 
to keep the mink and the otter pretty well 
under check and on some streams they are 
not now found at all. Otter and mink not 
only destroy the trout in the summer, but 
persist all the year around. 

It is to be expected that under modern 
conditions the trout at the time of spawning 
are at a distinct disadvantage; for at that 
time ,more than at any other, they are beset 
by the many enemies that wish to wipe them 
from existence. It is a wise provision of 
Nature that fish during this spawning season 
quite refuse to take any sort of lure that the 
fisherman offers. In ascending to the spawn- 
ing beds men are out in numbers to realize 
from the army that goes up. Fish are thus 
speared, snared and hooked with gangs. It 
is too bad that such a common thing as this 
should be allowed on many northern rivers. 
Along one I know of there is no hand lifted 
to protest against this, or to hinder the 
miscreants. The lawless netter will run his 
nets through the pools, if not by day, then 
by night. As long as there is a netter or 
dynamiter active along a stream, the fish 
supply therein can never be expected to hold 
its own. Sincere and protective anglers 
should be ever watchful during the spawning 
season as I am come to believe that thousands 
of large fishes are then indiscriminately 
killed, and millions of spawn eggs become 
valueless when the netter takes to the pools— 
which is often done, as I have said, under 
cover of darkness. 

That limiting the bag of fish one is 
to take and increasing the legal size of fish to 
be taken will have a tendency to better the 
fishing situation, and the,value of the stream 
goes without the saying. Any law that 
allows trout slightly over the fingerling 
stage to be taken is an obnoxious condition. 
In most cases ten fingerlings are taken to 
one fair-sized trout. The sportsmanlike 
anglers who let such fish have their liberty 
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as against those who keep such immature 
forms of fish life are certainly in the minority. 
True, the fisherman who goes home by way 
of the train does not take such small fish 
along with him, but the majority who live 
along the river, or are camping along the 
river and so are not apprehended, do so. 
The strange part of it all is of course the 
great number of small trout to be found in a 
stream. This would point to a great number 
of larger parent fishes; and these fishes we 
are led to believe keep themselves out of 
reach of the fisherman and will not always 
be enticed by the worm lure, or spinners, 
let alone the artificial fly. The dynamiting 
of pools has resulted greatly in killing out 
large fish. I was told by a woodsman that 
along a certain large northern river the dyna- 
miters yearly raised havoc, killing thousands 
of large trout most of which float up, not at 
the scene of the blasting, but far down the 
river. Dynamite is always the resort of the 
scoundrel who cannot catch fish artfully and 
therefore uses the lawless method. How 
many of these rascals come home with dyna- 
mited trout every year stating that they were 
caught by the artificial fly I do not know, but 
I am willing to bet that a very great number 
do. Hence the necessity of looking with dis- 
favor and suspicion upon large catches of trout 
strung across a picture. 

The head of a certain municipality has 
written to ask me how their community may 
get rid of the mosquito pest, as he states there 
is an exceedingly large number of mosquitoes 
in that district owing to a great deal of water 
wastes, ponds and so forth. He asks me if 
oiling the water will not have a tendency to 
kill off the supply. For the benefit of such 
places, and people so afilicted, the following 
suggestions may not be out of place: 

If you are a farmer and have one or more 
ponds—if you are a suburban resident and 
there are ponds in your neighborhood—if you" 
own a summer home in the country and there 
is a pond nearby—in any of these cases you 
are liable to be afflicted with the insect ter- 
rors that fly by night, not to mention those 
which do their best to make life miserable in 
the daytime. What are you going to do 
about it? Drain? The expedient is not 
always practicable. Use oil? It is an idea 
much advertised, but does not work very 
well. Breezes blow the film of oil off the 
greater part of the water surface, and the 
winged pests go on breeding. The only 
really effective expedient, (if you bar draining) 
is to plant fishes in the ponds. Most kinds 
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of minnows are eager gobblers of mosquito- 
wrigglers and pupae, and may be counted 
on to clean out the mosquitoes in short order. 
There are, however, certain species of little 
fishes, widely distributed over this country, 
which are especially adapted for the purpose 
in quéstion. Notable among these are the 
sun-fishes and shiners, both familiar to every 
small boy. Certain rather tiny kinds of 
sunfishes are habitual haunters of vegetation 
in pond shallows among which they find food, 
and, at the same time protection against 
larger fishes. Any boy knows where to find 
small sunfishes and shiners. All he needs 
in the way of equipment is a scoop net and a 
tin pail to;get as many as are needed. They 
are merely to be dumped into the pond where 
their presence is desired, and if the mosquitoes 
are breeding there they will soon put a stop 
to the business by gobbling up every wriggler 
or pupae before it has time to be transformed 
into the winged insect. One should under- 
stand, however, that there must be some sort 
of vegetation growing in the pond. All 
animal life depends, directly or indirectly, 
upon plant life. Aquatic plants of all kinds 
not only attract insects of many species 
(whose larvae are eaten by the fishes), but 
harbor and encourage the multiplication of 
countless myriads of microscopic crustacea 
and other animalculae, likewise available as 
food. In such a pond the little sunfishes and 
shiners are bound to thrive. They will take 
care of themselves and when there are no 
mosquito wrigglers at hand, nature, through 
the medium of the plant life present, will 
supply all the food that they need. If, on 
the other hand, the vegetation is scanty, raw 
meat, chopped fine or hashed, earthworms 
(the latter a cheap diet) may be contributed. 
A stream running into the pond will soon 
stock it with little fishes, and with them will 
come various aquatic insects, including the 
larvae of certain beetles and of the dragon fly. 
These larvae, and also the boat flies and water 
skaters are themselves deadly enemies of the 
wrigglers or Anopheles, the malaria-carrying 
mosquito. Together with the fishes and 
insects, plant-life will find its way into the 
pond. But, supposing that no stream is 
available, unlimited supplies of microscopic 
crustacae and other animalculae suitable for 
fish food may easily be obtained by dragging 
a net of bolting cloth from shore or otherwise, 
along the surface of any stagnant pool. If 
the pond contains plants, these minute 
animals will multiply in it. Some of them 
(infusoria) are so small that a single drop of 
water may contain myriads of them. An 
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important incidental advantage of the ie 
is that, while affording shade and protection 
to the fishes, they supply oxygen to the water. 
At the same time care should be taken in 
cleaning the borders of the pond in order that 
mosquito wrigglers and pupae may not find 
safe harbors there, protected by vegetation 
and debris from attack by the fishes. The 
malaria carriers are especially given to pro- 
pagation under such conditions. If it be 
asked how many sunfishes or shiners should 
be introduced into a pond of a given area, in 
order to prevent mosquitoes from breeding, 
the answer is that the fishes themselves will 
settle that question. A few are enough to 
start with. They breed rapidly agd within a 
short time will increase up to the limit of the 
food supply. Most small fishes are active 
devourers of mosquito-wrigglers. A few 
sluggish and solitary species, such as the mud- 
minnow and pirate-perch, which live among 
aquatic plants, are deadly foes to mosquitoes. 
All things considered the most efficient and 
desirable finny species for mosquito destruc- 
tion (in those regions where they obtain) 
are the so-ealled ‘“top-minows’’—the name 
derived from their habit of swimming and 
feeding at the surface of the water—which 
are found in enormous numbers in the 
shallow margins of ponds, streams, and 
lakes, all the way from Deleware southward to 
Florida. “By reason of their numbers they 
are otherwise known as “millions,” and in 
length vary from half an inch to an inch and 
one half. 


A certain lake in South Dakota has recently 
been in the limelight. The lake in question 
is Lake Alice. ‘The fish in this body of water 
were so hungry that they jumped above the 
surface in their effort to obtain food and 
by continually picking at their feath- 
ers drove all the ducks off the lake. When 
the condition of superabundance of fishes in 
this lake was finally noted it was found that 
the fish were entirely out of proportion; 
their bodies being snake-like in dimension. 
The lake had been cleaned of all its growth 
and the fish were starving. The fish com- 
mission of that State immediately started 
work, men being set to transfer the fish to 
other bodies of water. When released in 
these new waters the fish soon improved as 
to health and size. After four years of work 
the fish in the lake have returned to normal 
size and are now among the best in that 
State. In the four years that have interven- 
ed something like thirty car-loads of fish have 
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of water. R 

A condition such as this is more or less 
common all over the country and where 
such circumstances are suspected the fish 
should wisely be netted and proportionately 
distributed to waters that have little or no 
fish life. It is well known that some lakes — 
have too many fish, and other lakes none at 
all. Some bodies of water it is true have little 
or no vegetation that would make them 
particularly fit for stocking purposes, but 
with a- little work and painstaking effort 
directed at remedying this, genuine good 
results are to be expected. The various 
species of pads are not found everywhere. 
They are often confined to certain waters. 
I have found it true that pads may be found 
in one lake, and be totally absent in another 
not more than 1 mile away. By including 
pads and various types of mosses in the waters 
they are at once made fit for stocking pur- 
poses, other conditions being taken into 
consideration as to the proper inflow and 
outflow of water. Many small lakes are 
deemed poor for stocklIng purposes as there 
would seem to be“no visible inlet, though an 
outlet may be noted. If such lakes be studied 
it will be found that they are fed from the 
bottom with springs, etc. Such lakes are 
always indentified by having a fine depth as 
to water, especially if they lie in between 
hills. 

The bringing up of this afore-mentioned 
lake in the State of South Dakota brings to 
mind a lake I know of in that same State 
which is plentifully sapplied with banded 
perch; the lake was stocked a long time ago, 
and exceedingly good fly-fishing is to be had 
therein. They take the fly better than any 
fish I know of. While they are not of a Jarge 
size they are well worthy of taking and cer- 
tainly the flesh of the perch is flaky, tasty and 
palatable to a great degree. Prairie lakes 
should not be under-estimated as to their 
value as homes for fishes of various types. 
Western Canada has numerous prairie lakes 
that are yet to be judiciously and intelligently: 
stocked with fishes especially adapted to such 
waters. At all times, however, must be 
recognized the matter of food for the intro- 
duced fishes, and vegetation therefore must 
always be taken into consideration. In the 
over-stocked lake alluded to it was found 
that all weed growth had disappeared- 

It has always been a mystery to me why 
so many lakes are unscientifically stocked. ~ 
I know one large lake where the native fishes. 
of the lake are sunfishes, croppies, rock bass. 
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perch and pikes; not to mention other kinds, 
the rough fishes. On top of all that profusion 
of fish life in that lake the fish commission 
Placed in the waters a consignment of chinook 
salmon; and in alternate years dumped in, all 
told, about fifty thousand lake trout. Now 
in the name of all that is reasonable, and within 
a shade of being truly scientific, what was 
the practical gain in all this? No one ever 
saw hide or fin of any salmon, and as for 
the lake trout—I did hear that several finger- 
lings were taken from the lake. These 
fishes disappeared into the stomachs of the 
pikes, the basses, etc. There was not a 
chance in a million that they would ever get 
a foot-hold in that lake. At the same time 
there are at least five lakes within a radius 
of ten miles or so from this central lake that 
have comparatively little fish life in them. 
Yet the august commissionars have thought 
little of stocking them. If we are to stock 
lakes and streams let us stock them sensibly, 
and not like six-year-old children. 


We are yet far from any system of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, due principally 
to people’s lack of deeming conservation a 
direct necessity as long as there is such a 
gigantic”“‘ supply to draw from. I say 
“gigantic”? because it sounds good and is a 
cousin of that wraith-like creature, ‘‘Our 
inexhaustible supply.’’ Waste, waste, and 
more waste that is what we have to contend 
with. In future we will be forced to get 
right down to tacks and practice conserva- 
tion, not so much in theory from the mouths 
of orators and writers, but in actual practise 


right at home, here, there and everywhere. ° 


To make use of everything sounds very good 
and it is true that this in undertaken in many 
industries, but it is in no sense of the word 
complete. It is true, however, that we are 
progressing in this line. Where the old-time 
destructive lumberman took practically but 
a few good boards out of a tree, modern 
lumbermen make use of even the branches. 
Another instance is the case of the packing 
house, which makes use of everything con- 
nected with its kill, finding value in it all, 
from the fertilizer derived from the entrails 
to the meats which we consume. However, 
in the fisheries the waste of material that 
could be turned into account now goes to 
waste. Because it is not deemed highly 
profitable to make use of the refuse derived 
from commercial fisheries, all this is thrown 
away. Let us take an example for instance. 
We have the fisheries along the great Miss- 
issippi Fiver. Hundreds of thousands of 
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pounds of coarse fish are annually taken- 
When these fish are dressed the offal, the 
heads, the entrails, etc., are cast into the 
river, to wash away, as being useless. This 
occurs not only on the Mississippi River, 
but all through the north, and especially on 
the Great Lakes where the fisheries’ are ad- 
mittedly one of the most important indus- 
tries operated there. The refuse is thrown 
into the water where it could reasonably be 
made use of, and as it will be made use of in 
the great conservation era to come after the 
war. Much of this refuse, etc., can be con- 
verted into oils; the bulk of it could go to 
fertilizer and some have even stated that the 
refuse can be made into fish meal for hogs 
and fowls. Millions of hickory shad, suckers, 
etc., are annually thrown away and float down 
the streams, dead. Until lately the dogfish, 
now called the burbot, has suffered the same 
fate and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
could be realized from them,'in converting 
them into useful products. As an example 
of wastage a writer says: 

“Coming up the Illinois River.....we ran 
into a stream of dead fish floating on the 
surface of the water—thousands of them. 
This continued for fifty miles, frequently 
great fields of them covering almost the 
entire surface of the channel of the river, 
then a thin stream of them, but always dead- 
fish in sight. When an investigation was 
made, there proved to have been a large catch 
allalongtheriver. With warm weather anda 
glutted market, the fish dying in live boxes 
were thrown into the river—a criminal waste 
of good food through bad methods and lack 
of care.....Fish confined in live boxes suffer 
greatly as they are usually crowded, the water 
generally warm and the slow current changes 
the water slowly. so that a considerable 
percentage always die, and are dumped into 
the river. Many of the fish die from injuries 
in the seine or live boxes and it 1s not unusual 
to find the surface of the water in the live 
boxes in the morning covered with dead fish. 
These are all thrown in the river, not only a 
loss, but a menace to the community as well. 
The live fishes in the boxes are taken out 
as they are wanted and dressed, the offal 
thrown into the river, usually taken into 
the current of the river and allowed to float 
away.” 

Wastage of fresh water fishes has been 
universal, and it is something that we should 
guard against in the future. The casting 
of refuse into the streams and the lakes 
causes such a severe and harmful thing as 
pollution. Laws should be passed all over 
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the country preventing the ofsting of fish 
waste into the waters if for no other reason 
than to prevent pollution. Denied the 
means of thus getting rid of their wastes, the 
fishermen will look to another means. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
lost through running off of the so-called 
waste, but which, summed up, is not a waste 
at all. Says Dr. S. P. Bartlett: 


“Dr. Charles W. Greene of the University 
of Missouri was making some experiments 
on the eggs of carp and other fish for a possible 
use of them for caviare. This material, from 
the carp and the buffalo fish, particularly 
early in the spring, can be had in great quan- 
tities, at points all along the Illinois River 
for the taking. The shovel-bill or spoon-bll, 
which had a great run this season, would 
furnish a large supply also, if their eggs were 
taken early enough and would seem to be a 
valuable factor in this industry. More thana 
hundred thousand pounds of shovel-bills 
were caught, dressed and shipped to St. Louis 
markets as sliced or boneless catfish selling at 
fourteen to seventeen centsa pound. Enough 
waste was thrown away from these fish to 
have paid a fair profit, if it could have been 
saved. Dr. Greene took five and one-half 
pounds of fat from the belly of a spoon-bill, 
a strip along the belly, as I understood it 
as the fat if cooked with the fish is objection- 
able. From this fat he rendered two and 
two-fifths pints of fine oil, which from appear- 
ance and subsequent analysis, after being 
clarified, proved to be equal to some of the 
fats used in cooking. Dr. Greene also ad- 
vanced what seemed to me practicable ideas 
as to saving all waste in dressing and also the 
dead fish now thrown away; the dead fish to 
be utilized by extracting the oil and converting 
the residue into fertilizer, while the waste 
procured in cleaning fish, after removing the 
oil, may be made into fish meal for feeding. 
The material of all the waste saved would be 
at least valuable as a fertilizer and perhaps 
some of it might be profitably used as food 
for hogs or fowls. This would bring good 
prices with grain so high.” 

As a food for fowl I do not believe I would 
suggest fish food; that is a persistent diet of 
such a preparation in place of grain, as-the 
above writer would seem to indicate. We have 
all heard of fishy-tasting eggs, and fishy- 
tasting flesh. I remember one instance long 
ago where a man persisted in feeding his 
hogs with fish and the flesh of those hogs 
tasted like fricaseed hell-diver. I also heard 
of a man somewhere up north who fed his 
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chickens more or less solely on fish and raked 
in a huge profit, though he never sent more 
than one shipment of eggs to one place. The 
eggs were unfit to eat. 3 

As a fertilizer it is doubtful if there is any 
equal to fish. It was an old trick of the 
Indians and I suppose that they still pursue 
it, to place the half of a dead fish in the hills 
along with the seed they plant. Indian Jim 
tells me: 

“One um sucker makeum corn grow ten 
foot high.” 

And Indian Jim is a sage. 

Says Dr. E. E. Prince: “Some attempt 
has been made in Canada to produce glue 
from fish waste, but hitherto it has usually 
been found that production involves too 
much technical knowledge, and too many 
highly paid officers. That fish glue, however, 
can be manufactured in Canada, at a profit, 
is clear from the success of the Russia glue 
works at Gloucester. These glue works were 
started by. two men, very humble men, 
some years ago; they bought fish skins and fish 
heads and have manufactured glue and 
fertilizer: such a success has their venture 
been that the company which they organized 
has become very prosperous. The works 
are now about ten times the extent they were 
a few years ago and they cannot adequately 
supply the demand for their product—a 
demand created by the excellence of the glue. 


There is quite an opening in regard to 
fish glue products. Canadian fisherman 
waste an enormous amount of material, 
which would produce fish glue, cn the Banks 
and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence fisheries, and 
the amount per annum would startle any- 
body. The fish waste is now simply dumped 
jnto the sea.” 


The Gloucester company Dr. Prince has 
spoken of is no doubt the Le Page Company. 
The Le Page Glue has forged to the front in 
the past years. It has become one of the 
foremost glues in the market. Its reputation 
as one of the strongest adhesives known to 
the world proves what can be done with 
fish wastes. The Russia Cement Company 
(the Le Page firm) has grown from a two man 
affair to a gigantic company having branches 
in all the principal cities of the world. 


The wastage accruing in the salmon 
fisheries along the Pacific Coast is enormous 
to say the very least. The wastes from the 
canneries go into the discard, since there is no 
present means of doing away with it, or rather 
making valuable use of it. It has been stated 
that in the case of the humpback salmon 
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about forty or fifty per cent of the round 
weight of the fish goes into the discard. 
The wastage from the humpback no doubt 
leads over all the salmon group, for in the 
case of the “‘red”’ or king-salmon the wastage 
is, no doubt, the least of all. In the year 
1913 it was estimated that close to 150,000 
tons of waste from the fish handled in the 
canneries along the Pacific Coast resulted. 
If made use of this would have represented 
a comprehensive value of two million dollars; 
as it was it went into the discard. In late 
years the wastage in the fisheries along the 
Pacific Coast has grown apace running into 
three or four millions of dollars. Even this 
does not figure the millions of fish that die 
after the spawning, and which could, no 
doubt, be made use of as fertilizer, etc. 

“The products obtained from the reduc- 
tion of the waste are fish scrap for fertilizer 
and fish oil.» An average of several analyses of 
the raw waste from humpback salmon showed 
that it contained 3.02 per cent nitrogen, 


3.46 per cent bone phosphare and 1(.43 per 
cent of oil. 


At retail prices this would give a value of 
$20 a ton. It would seem desirable, there- 
fore, to establish fish-reduction plants in 
the neighborhood of the largest canneries 
to utilize the waste. One difficulty, however, 
has been that the canning industry is carried 
on only for a short time each year, and, as 
the fish-reduction plants are expensive, 
considerable capital would be kept idle during 
most of the year. On the Atlantic coast 
of the United States this handicap has 
been overcome largely by gathering in enor- 
mous quantities of menhaden, a species of 
the herring, and converting these into fer- 
tilizer and oil. Nearly 50 factories, having 
a total invested capital of over $3,500,000 
are engaged in this latter industry. In 1912 
they produced 6,651,000 gallons of oil, valued 
at $1,551, 990, and 88,52( tons of scrap 
valued at $2,138,165.’’. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE 


BROOK 


TROUT 


ALEx. McD. SToppDART. 


OW big do brook trout grow? Verifi- 

cation of all the details will be insisted 

upon before the fish can be accepted as 
a record. 

There was much amazement two years 
ago when Edwin W. Sanborn of New York 
announced through The Sun, Forest and 
Stream and Outing the capture of a genuine 
brook trout of fourteen and one-half pounds. 
This fish was caught by Dr. J. W. Cook of 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada, on the eve- 
ning of July 22, 1915, at the foot of the 
MeDonald rapids. The bait used was a 
live minnow. Dr. Cook was one of a party of 
ten men. The fish was weighed in the pre- 
sence of a large number of men at Nipigon 
and Fort William. 

It was skinned, the skin being split along 
the back into two halves, and each half was 
mounted after the manner of the Nipigon 
Indians by stitching the skin flat on the 
birch bark panel. Alexander Finlayson, 
inspector of fish hatcheries of the Dominion, 
declared the fish to be a genuine brook {rout. 
Incidentally the fish was on exhibition in 
New York a year or so ago. 

For more than half a century the Rangeley 


lakes have been famous for their big brook 
trout. Dr. William Converse Kendall of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries gathered data of 
big trout from the files of Forest and Stream 
which he incorporated in “The Fishes of 
New England,” one of the memoirs of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

Edward Seymour in his “Sport With the 
Gun,” published by the Century Company 
in 1884, devoted a chapter to “Trout Fishing 
in the Rangeley Lakes,’ telling of big fish, 
and Kit Clarke has written columns of 
material in The Sun telling of big fish taken 
in this region. 

When these big brook trout were taken 
just previous to the civil war doubt was 
expressed that they were genuine Salmon 
fontinalis. It is said that a specimen sent to 
Prof. Agassiz brought forth the comment: 
“The science of a lifetime knocked into 
smithereens by a fact.’ He pronounced 
them genuine brook trout. 


Among the pioneers who made the Rangeley 
region famous were George Sheppard Page 
of New York, whose brook trout of 1214 


pounds (estimated weight) can be seen on a 
New York office wall. That fish held the 
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record for almost fifty years and, like the 
Dr. Cook treut, was taken by angling. 


Mr. Page took this 1214 pound male fish 
and a female of 974 pounds (estimated weight) 
in 1867. Their actual weights, after being in 
captivity three weeks and having been 
transferred from Maine to New Jersey, were 
as follows: male fish, 10 pounds; female, 834 
pounds. 


Concerning these fish Mr. Page wrote in 
Forest and Stream sixteen years later: 


“They had endured the discomforts of 
nine miles across Rangeley Lake in a fish 
car which contained forty-three brook trout 
averaging 5 pounds each; thirty-five miles by 
wagon ride, 400 miles by railroad; across 
Boston and New York by express wagon, and 
two miles by wagon in New Jersey. 


“Describing this experience on one occasion 
to the late Prof Agassiz, I inquired what they 
probably ‘ost in weight. He replied, “The 
male trout ai least two and one-half pounds 
and the female one and one-half pounds. 


“This would make them twelve and one- 
half and nine and seven-eighths pounds 
respectively. The male trout was thirty 
inches in length and eighteen inches in 
circumference and eleven inches in diameter.” 


Stanley and Atkins of Maine, who -had 
intimate knowledge of the Rangeley trout, 
stated the male fish would weigh in life 
approximately 12 pounds. After death the 
male fish weighed 10 pounds 1 ounce. 


A ten days’ catch made in the Rangeley 
Lake region by Mr. Page, H. O. Stanley, 
later Inland Fish Commissioner of Maine. 
and Mr. Fields of Gorham, N. H., totalled 
59 trout weighing 293 pounds, or an average 
of 5 pounds each. 


The record of fish 
pounds follow: 


No. of Weight in lbs. 


weighing over 514 


No ot Weight in lbs. 


Trout Each Total. Trout Each Total. 
2) 534 11% 2 713% 15% 
5 6 Bona e 8 16 
2 6% 12% 1 84 84 
1 6% 6% 1 8% 8144 
1 7 Bir til 834 834 
3 714 21% 1 9% 9% 
3 7% 221% 1 10 10 
The record book of the old Camp Ken- 


nebec Association, six days’ catch, eleven 
members in 1859, small fish not being in- 
cluded, showed 29 fish averaging more than 
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6 pounds each. Fish taken during tha‘ 
period weighing over 514 pounds follow: 


No. of Each No. of 

Trout. Ibs. Trout ~ Ibs. 
Dien ih eee 6 gen po a 1% 
DO EN Re 64% 3). eee 8 
Date 634 10). 22a 8% 
DNs 7 1 OS eng 9 
FL fates Moraes Apa 7% 


Two men dipping trout in the Rangeley 
Lake region in Maine in 1878, according to 
Commissioner Stanley, caught two trout, a 
female of 12 pounds and a male of 10% 
pounds. 2 

One year later a brook trout of 1134 pounds 
was taken by a Mr. Marble and his guide, 
Steve Morse of Upton, ac Upper Dam on 
September 30 and a correspondent of Forest 
and Stream wrote saving: 

It was a most ungainly fish, a male with 
a wonderfully prominent hooked jaw. I 
saw the fish a few moments after its capture 
and had seen him several times on the spawn- 
ing bed which the trout had made at that 
time a few feet above the dam owing to the 
low water. ; 

The trout, evidently an old one, was thin 
and ‘flat, but very wide, with a crooked 
back. The numerous pictures on the coy- 
ers of guide books and on the advertisements 
of the various railroads do him justice only 
Still he had the bright 
spots and the vermillion side of the perfect 
Salmo Fontinalis at the breeding time. 

J. Frederick Grote of New York city in 
Mooselucmaguntic Lake, Maine, on June 11, 
1886, took a brook trout, angling with Jerry 
Ellis, guide, that was 261% inches long, 1734 
inches girth, 734 inches deep and 4 inches thick 
through the back. The fish was a female fish 
and kept in a car a week before it died. After 
the entrails were removed it weighed 8% 
pounds. 

This was said to bea 1214 pound fish, but 
according to the dimensions it could not be 
so classed. C. T. Richardson told Page that 
Ellis said it did not weigh 121% pounds and 
Stanley’s estimate was that a fish of that size 
would not go 91% pounds. 

Richardson, however, saw the brook trout 
that Dr. S. J. Mixter of Boston caught on 
June 7, i887. He viewed it after half a pound 
of spawn had run out of the fish and stated 
that the weight of 1134 pounds was absolutely 
correct. Dr. Mixter was trolling with a 
minnow in Rangeley Lake when he took this 
and two other brook trout weighing 9 and 
914 pounds. 


Each | % 


His big fish was 2714 inches 


Pibak. senth aig hth thickness 4 inches and 
girth 41 inches. 

Kit Clarke of New York was one of a party 
of three men to Lake Ambellish in the deep 
woods of Chambord, Quebec, who took twelve 
trout weighing 561% pounds within two 
hours’ time. " 

On September 1, 1914, Sanborn, in a stream 
in northeastern Quebec with a 5% ounce rod, 
on one Parmacheene Belle fly, took ten brook 
trout that weighed 75 pounds. One of them 
was thirty inches long, the length of the Page 
record fish. 

Ten pound trout taken on the spawning 
grounds have been numerous in the Rangeley 


\ 
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Teeke region. John Prentice, angling near 
Brandy Point in September, 1885, took a 
brook trout weighing 10%6 pounds. A trout 
of 10°g pounds, weighed nine hours after 
it was caught, was the luck of Dr. Charles 
Haddock of Beverly, Mass. Capt. S. Z. H. 
Slocum, U.S. A., on May 10, 1908, caught a 
brook trout of 101% pounds. | 

In recent years the largest brook trout 
taken in New England weighed 9 pounds 
and was caught by A. Val Woodruff of 
Brooklyn. The fish was taken from Pleasant 
Lake, N. H., 
Field and Stream prize for the record brook 
trout of that year. 


ANGLING QUERIES AND 


ANSWERS 


RosBertT PAGE LINCOLN. 


No. 139.—I have been reading the May 
Number of Rod and Gun in Canada, and note 
the letter, Number 121 on the subject of rain- 
bow trout, and the possibility of raising albino 
rainbow trout. In your answer you say that 
your knowledge on this subject is practically 
nil, and I expect my knowledge on the sub- 
ject is about equal to yours; however, I have 
a suggestion to make. I have killed a large 
number of trout in my time, and have fished 
in many waters, and it has been my experience 
that trout will vary in quality and color ac- 


cording to the quality of the water, and the : 


nature and color of the bottom. For instance, 
a trout in a shallow, muddy lake will be found 
dark in color, and soft; and of poor quality. 
In the same kind of a lake or pond fed by cold 
streams you will find the trout almost black 
and of good quality. Again, in a running 
stream or lake with a golden sand bottom you 
will find the trout very light in color, their 
lower part especially being very much like 
a goldfish. Now if we will place trout in an 
artificial pond with a variegated bottom 
would we not secure a fish of many colors, 
and if we were to make this pure white why 
Should we not secure a white trout? In other 
words I know from personal observation that 
you can go half way in this direction. Is 
there any reason why you could not go the 
whole way? 
E. MeVeigh. 

Ans.—That trout have a tendency to 
change their coloration in keeping with the 
color of the bottom of the stream or lake they 


inhabit is everyday knowledge. Thus a 
dark bottom, such as you speak of, would 
have a tendency to produce a dark-colored 
fish; while a bright, sparkling, sandy bottom 
will produce a light-colored fish. Indeed 
there can be no doubt about it, that if you 
place a light-colored trout in a stream having 
a dark bottom, that light-colored fish will soon 
become dark in coloration,. the deeper color 
acting upon the sensitive pigment cells. 
Likewise as a stream with a dark bottom will 
have a tendency to produce a dark-colored 
fish, so will a stream that is heavily shadowed 
produce a darker colored specimen. 

Your reference to placing trout in a pond 
having a white bottom to produce white 
trout was an interesting one and I did 
not know but that there might be some little 
thing in this calling for a scientific looking 
into. I directed a query, by letter, to Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, the leading student of 
the fishes of the world. The following is his 
reply: 

“Albino animals, (that is animals without 
any pigment in their cells) occur occasionally 
in almost every species. [ have seen albino 
men, fur seals, robins, black birds, and I do 
not know how many others. Just what is the 
cause of the defect has never been made clear. 
It is probable that albino fishes would produce 
a certain number of albino offspring, and by 
carefully weeding out the others, one might 
get an albino race; but this is a slow (and 
might be uncertain) process, and I doubt if 
anybody has worked it out with trout. Your 
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correspondent, Mr. McVeigh, is quite right 
in saying that all trout change in color. accord- 
ing to the nature of the bottom of the stream, 
—so do most fishes that have a changeable 
or variegated coloration. The difference 
lies mainly in the degree in which the scales 
lie down. If you take two pieces of glass 
and put a drop of ink between them, ths 
appearance of that drop will be changed very 
much by pressing the pieces of glass together. 
There have been some fine studies of this 
matter made on young flounders. By writ- 
ing to Dr. Hugh M. Smith, the United States 
Fish Commissioner at Washington, D.C., you 
could probably get one or more of these 
papers. I do not think that a pure white 
bottom would produce albino: trout. It 
would make them pale, but these changes do 
not in any way change the next generation. 
All hereditary changes have to come from the 
inside.” 

The angling editor knows of no case where 
albino trout have been raised, and a success 
made of it, in spite of suggestions to that 
effect. 

1B 1g De 

No. 140.—I recently had an argument, 
with a fellow, whose contention was that the 
seal was a fish, or at least belonging to the 
fish family. My idea is quite different, being 
that the seal is an animal. Neither of us can 
prove which is right, although we have hunted 
through what books we could find on the 
subject.. Perhaps you can help us out on 
this. Also:—are not the sea lions and the 
walruses related to the seal? My friend has 
argued at length that the seal is extremely 
destructive to fish life, and that it does more 
harm than any possible good. Its value, he 
says, is but a trifle compared to the harm it 
does as a fish destroyer. Will you kindly 
enlighten us on these questions. 


We appreciate very highly the good work 
you are doing for Rod and Gun, and look for- 
ward each month to your writings. 

Thanking you, 

Great Falls, Mont. Charles W. Packersley. 

Ans.—I tendered this query to Dr. Jordan, 
who replied: “The fur seal is a mammal, 
nearest related, among land animals, to the 
bear; it is, indeed, an aquatic bear, with big, 
flabby, plantigrade feet for swimming. The 
sea-lion and walrus are related to the fur seal. 
These all have exterior ears. The true seals, 
or harbor seals, (without ears external) are 
not related to these at all. They are aquatic, 
or marine, somewhat allied to the otter. 
They walk on their toes, have no flippers, and 
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at the same time cannot draw thele hind legs 
forward, so merely crawl on Jand........The 
food of the fur seal consists of fishes and 
squids, always of species that swim near 
the surface in the open sea. Although the 
various seal herds must devour millions of 
tons of fishes every year, they do not touch, 
to any considerable extent, any species which 
has economic value. Their feeding grounds 
are too far from the fishing banks for the 
interests of man and beast to conflict. The 
squid comes first on their bill of fare. Next 
comes the seal fish (Therobromus calorhini), 
a small smelt of the open sea, as yet known 
only from thousands of fragments found in 
the stomachs of fur seals. No one has yet 
seen a whole Therobromus. Next comes the 
Alaska pollack (Theragra chalcogramma), a 
kind of cod found in the Bering Sea, conven- 
ient to the rookeries, for the rest an occasional 
fish of any kind available. A great many 
fish altogether, to be sure, but think of the 
quantities of fish that other fishes eat.” 


On the whole it would be hard to say that 
the seal in any way endangers the fish supply, 
since it kills mainly those species that are more 
or less useless in a commercial sense; and some 
that are wholly useless. If the commercial 
fisheries are carefully guarded and preserved 
there is no doubt but that all will turn out 
well. The seal should be accorded preserva- 
tion, that the species may increase, and not 
decrease. 

VRE IL 


No. 141.—A certain trout stream that I 
know of, on which tame ducks swim at will, 
at many places along its course, I - firmly 
beleive to have been made fishless- 
by these same ducks. I believe 
that ducks on ponds, lakes and streams 
containing trout, or, for that matter any sort 
of fish, clean out all the small trout, the finger- 
lings, and so prevent any possible increase. 
At first I did not believe this possible, but I 
later on actually saw a tame duck catch a 
trout of some five or more inches and swallow 
it. I now believe that the reason the trout 
stream I spoke of is nearly fishless is on ac- 
count of the presence of the ducks on the 
stream. Likewise I believe that the wild 
ducks do a very great deal of damage in 
killing trout along the wild streams, although 
I may be mistaken. I write to get your 
opinion on the matter. 

Ontario. Daniel W. Caldwood, 

Ans.—The presence of ducks on streams 
that are shallow, and which contain trout, 
or any fish, stand in liability of being depleted 


by ducks, especially certain kinds of ducks, 


such as the Pekins, natural born fish-hunters. 
Streams and ponds whose depth is from one 
foot to three feet will soon be cleaned of their 
supply of fingerlings by tame ducks; and no 
doubt in the wild regions the wild 
ducks do a great deal of harm in this respect, 
but where the streams and lakes have not 
been depleted by men, there is no harm done; 
the number killed by wild ducks in a wild 
element would be as a drop in a bucket. 
Streams and ponds near to civilization, how- 
ever, whose maximum depth is three feet will 
soon be cleaned of their fingerling supply if 
ducks are allowed free swing on such watery 
areas. In my opinion ducks should not be 
kept on fish ponds and streams. Ducks 
consume exactly the same kind of food as do 
the fish: mollusks, freshwater shrimps, 
larvae, and many varieties of water insects; 
uot to speak of water vegetation which affords 
life to ponds and streams. <A pond or stream 
having an abundance of vegetation, etc., and 
containing fish-life would experience no set- 
back were a few ducks placed on that pond or 
stream; but should a great number of ducks, 
swans, or geese be placed on such waters it 
would be different. They would soon deprive 
the fish life of that pond of a vital means to 
existence. Deep streams, lakes and ponds 
will not be harmed as greatly as the shallow 
areas. Again it is quite different where the 
ducks are forced to hunt their own food, as 
many duck growers do. But where ducks are 
fed the amount of damage they are liable to 
do will not be so great. Fed ducks do not 
swim far. Where they are not hand-fed, 
however, they are thrown on their own re- 
sources and in that case are liable to do much 
damage to fish life and the vegetation of 
lakes, ponds and streams. 
RoPiln 


No. 142.—I am a beginner and wish to 
take up bait casting for the black bass. Will 
you tell,me-+what kind of rod, length, etc., 
would be best for casting bait and artificial 
minnows. I would be pleased if you would 
kindly explain how it is done. I wish a 
good all-around rod, but not high in price. 
Also at what price could these various things 
be purchased. What would be a suitable 
line for casting, and trolling for bass and pike? 
Please explain everything in connection with 
same. Thanking you, I remain, 

Wyoming, Ont. James Lockie. 


Ans.—Your question is one of many we 
have received from beginners asking as to 
a bait casting outfit, etc., and so we are run- 
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ning an article on that subject in this number 
and trust that it will be of help to you in 
getting straightened out. 

latte. 

No. 143.—In one of the past numbers of 
Rod and Gun that I have been looking over 
is an article describing the landing of four 
Spring salmon. A statement in this article 
reads: “These Spring salmon are great fighters 
and tax a man’s skill as well as his strength to 
land them.” I cannot see where any great 
show of skill is needed to land a Spring salmon, 
at least not to land any of those in this part of 
Vancouver Island. Here in Nanaimo the 
Japanese fishermen land them, up to twenty 
pounds weight, with a light 50 foot trout line 
and a gut leader, without exhibiting extra- 
ordinhry prowess. They use no rod of any 
kind, but just hook a lively young herring on 
and throw out about fifty feet, then when one 
is hooked, play him out by hand in less than 
five minutes, kill him pull him up to the boat 
and gaff him. I saw one fellow kill eight of 
these fine fellows, not one of them under 
ten pounds weight. He did this in less than 
one hour’s time. I myself landed one that 
weighed sixteen pounds, with the rod, in one 
quarter of an hour. This was in the salt 
water just after Christmas. 

Nanimo, B.C. Noel Thompspn, 

Ans.—Very glad to have your letter and 
we are sure that our readers will like to read 
it also. That any of these large fishes can be 
taken on light tackle we all know to be true. 
When the salmon are ready to start on their 
journey up the rivers to spawn it is then that 
they are at their best, and put up their most 
savage fight. Taken around the mouths of 
the freshwater rivers, where they pour into 
the Pacific, they are, at that time, worthy of 
any man’s tackle. 

We should like to hear from you further in 
regard to salmon fishing, the tackle you use, 
and some of your successes. 

RePe. 


No. 144.—I want to smoke some lake trout 
and pike. Can you tell me how this is done? 
Ottawa, Ontario. A Reader. 


Ans.—It may be done thus: 

Clean the fish without breaking the flesh 
more than is necessary and dip quickly into 
boiling water. Scrape and place skin down- 
ward, well spread out, in a tub. Sprinkle 
with sea salt and let stand for two or three 
days in a cold place. Have a smoke-house or 
box in readiness, and, after hanging the fish 
to a strip of wood, thick part down, heads 
removed, hang the strip in the box or house 


directly over the fire. Build a fire of corncobs 
and keep it smouldering for three days, re- 
moving the fish and hanging them in the 
fresh air during the night. Some like the 
fish better with the three days’ smoking, 
others with four or five days. ‘They should 
be well dried out afterward before storing 
them. 
Rese 


No. 145.—I have tried out your method of 
trolling for lake trout this summer—the 
method of using a heavy sinker to the main 
line, with small branch lines connected to 
that. I had some pretty good success, as the 
lakes I fish are very deep and one must get 
down to them to get them. A fisherman up 
here said that the only thing to use for deep 
trolling for lake trout was a metal line; but 
he knew of no place where one could be pur- 
chased. Just what is meant by a metal line? 
And where could I possibly obtain one? 
This fellow told me that the large sinker on 
the ling, in the method you told of, frightens 
two-thirds of the fish away. Do you believe 
this to be true. 


Winnipeg, Man. Arthur S. Horsley. 


Ans.—I do not know of any special firm 
that has metal lines in stock, but any of the 
big fishing tackle outfitters advertising in 
this magazine should be able to fill the bill. 
Some years ago a company, The Metal Line 
Manufacturing Company operated at 849 
Manida Street, New York City, but whether 
they are there today I would not say. At 
least I am quite certain such metal lines can 
‘be purchased from the big sporting goods 
establishments in New York City, the New 
York Sporting Goods Company being one. 


It has now and then been intimated that 
sinkers on the end of a line in deep fishing 
after the method I outlined frighten the fish, 
but average results do not prove this to be 
true. It should be understood that the lake 
trout, like the wall-eyed pike-perch run at 
given depths—and levels—in the water. If 
you do not strike that level you will have poor 
iuck as a direct result. You may troll over a 
piece of water with a heavy sinker, after the 
method I outlined, and have no success unless 
you strike the level the lake trout are at. If 
you are trolling above their level it cannot 
possibly be chargeable that the method is 
non-successful; that it frightens the fish. Of 
course you understand it is beneficial for 
metal line companies to state that: “Big 
sinkers scare ninety per cent. of the fish. Our 
lines catch the big ones that are the most 
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easily scared.” However in actu 
this has not been proven. ui 


The metal line is used without sinkers, for 
it sinks of its own weight, but whereas the © 


line with the sinker throws out its branch 
lines horizontally in the water in a natural 
manner, the metal line is always trolled at 
some unnatural degree- of slant all the way 
from thirty to seventy degrees; the deeper 
you troll with the metal line the more awk- 
ward the slant. If you could see the lure 
travelling along in those depths (connected, 


we will say, to a metal line) you would see 


that lure travelling (not horizontal, like the 
lure after the method I gave out) also at a 
slant, with its head up and tail dragging, so 
tospeak. As I have stated I sée no preference 


for the metal line over the method I have™ 


given and which is largely used. And, cer- 
tainly, the deeper the water the more fickle is 
the one and the more useful the other. The 
fact that the lake trout have to be hunted 
out of the deepest holes thus makes the sinker- 
to-main-line method about the only one that 
can be successfully operated. 


The metab lines are not solid metal as some 


would think. As lines they are certainly — 


excellent. They are made of the finest and 
most flexible metal, sixteen strands (ordin- 
arily) being braided into a smooth, strong, 
round, non-kinking line. 
fish do not run very deep and where the line 


In lakes where the — 


can be trolled at a moderate slant it is all well 


and good, and will give the best results, of 
course. But where deep holes must be plumb- 
ed to get at the cold water sojourners giv? me 


the main line with sinker, with the branch lines 


connected to it. 
Reba 


No. 146.—As a reader of your fishing notes 
I have been particularly interested in’ what 
you have said at various times in regard to the 
muscallonge. I have not seen anything 
stated as to how far north Esox nobilior occcurs. 
Is it found in the waters in the Hud§on Bay 
region? I would be interested to know. 

Thanking you for the pleasure and informa- 
tion I have gained in reading your articles I 
beg to remain, 


Minneapolis, Minn. J. O’Conn. 


Ans.—Kelly Evans writes: 

“The distribution of the lunge is somewhat 
irregular. It occurs in the St. Lawrence, 
chiefly about the Thousand Islands, in the 
waters of the Trent Valley, Lake Scugog, 
Lake Simcoe, and many of the lesser inland 
lakes. Again in Lake Erie and the Georgian 


Bay it is comparatively common, the most — 
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famous district for it, perhaps, in the whole 
Province of Ontario occurring in these latter 
waters, in and in the vicinity of French River. 
Further west it is still to be met with in cer- 
tain portions of the Lake of the Woods, in 
spite of the fact that netting would appear to 
have greatly reduced its numbers in those 
waters, and there would seem to be little 
doubt but that as the range of the angler 
extends over the country in the Lake of the 
Woods region, it will be found to exist in 
various of the waters of its lesser lakes. How 
far the range of the fist extends to the north 
has not yet been accurately determined, 
but it does not appear to occur north of the 
Height of Land. It is evident that the very 
localized distribution of this fish must en- 
danger its perpetuation unless the most 
stringent measures are taken to suppress 
illegal netting, and to ensure that the bag 
limit is enforced.” 
RI Bae 


No. 147.—An answer to Charles S. Holmes 
appearing in “Rod and Gun in Canada” has 
been called to my attention, particularly that 
part dealing with cotton thread line and the 
club using that line. I gather from the con- 
cluding sentence, “One cannot help but think 
it is a fad pure and simple. But—’”, that 
personally you are inclined to look upon this 
method with disfavor. If such is the case, 
your treatment of the subject is very fair and 
impartial. Because of your fairness, I write 
to acquaint you with the aims, views and 
accomplishments of the members of the 
Club. The idea may seem fantastic to one 
who considers only the name of the club and 
the fact that they use sewing thread as 
fishing line. A linen or silk line testing four 
pounds breaking strain, which is the breaking 
strain of No. 24 cotton thread, dry, would in 
the beginning have been just as suitable to 
those now using cotton thread, and would 
probably meet with less incredulity on the 
part of non-threaders than has cotton thread. 
Those. using this common occupant of the 
notion counter as a line adopted it, first, be- 
cause of its practicality as demonstrated by 
Mr. Jordan, and, second, because the No, 24 
thread used by Jordan showed a breaking 
strain about equal to what they thought a 
line used for game fish of moderate weight 
should show. So you see, cotton thread, as 
such, is not the fetish of a body of fanatics. 
Threaders are applying in their angling the 
same principle which is applied by the Tuna 
Club and other light tackle organizations in 
their light tackle specifications for game fish. 
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Scoffers are inclined to, lose sight of the prin- 
ciple back of the Cotton Thread Club’s line, 
and let their vision be obstructed by the line 
itself. In eight years’ constant use by mem- 
bers, cotton thread of the size I mention 
showed undreamed of durability, in either 
fresh or salt water, and a softness and ease of 
handling when used on an agate-mounted rod 
attractive to the angler. To the man who 
enjoys striving for perfection in the handling 
of fish, and who, in desiring to attain this, 
wishes to depend to the utmost upon his skill 
unaided by a disproportionaté réserve strength 
in rod and line, cotton thread (or any line 
testing about the same) offers itself as a 
medium to accomplish this end, when used 
for the general run of moderate-weight game 
fish. 


Contrary to popular belief, cotton threaders 
of reasonable experience with thread as a line, 
seldom break their line on game fish. In fact, 
observation shows that this happens no more 
often to the threader with his line (moderation 
impells me not to make what I believe to be a 
true claim, that the threader has it happea 


Jess often), than it does to the user of heavier 


lines of similar experience. As an example of 
what most anglers of the club accomplish in 
this way, I went through the 1917 fishing 
season for weakfish and striped bass with 
¥% dozen no. 1 and ¥% dozen no. 3 sporat 
hooks, single gut snells. I still have two No. 
1 and one No. 3 left. The others were used 
on thread. I remember losing but two on 
fish, in each case through carelessness in not 
breaking off the frayed part of the line, result- 
ing in my line being weaker than I thought it 
was. The others were discarded when the 
snells had become too much bruised by the 
fishes’ mouths. After each day’s fishing, the 
end twenty-five feet, which gets the most 
wear through the fishes’ struggles near the 
boat and the added strain usually put upon 
the line then, should be broken off. When an 
angler is careful to do this, he keeps the known 
breaking strain constant and can give the 
fish the maximum strain with safety. Club 
members have caught game fish ranging from 
one pound to about six quite commonly, 
larger fish with fair frequency, and one 
instance is recorded of a 12-pound barracuda 
brought to net and landed. Many fish have 
been caught a large proportion of which are 
recorded. In 1915, for instance, 1018 game 


‘fish were caught by those of the less than 


forty members the club then had who kept - 
faithful record. Most members now use the 
line in their regular fishing wherever the 


method is practicable. Some time at your 
leisure note that the disparity between cotton 
thread’s tested strength and the weight of 
fish caught with it, is much less than that 
between the six-thread line specified in the 
Tuna Club’s specifications and the fish caught 
on the latter. It is needless to point out to 
you that the secret of handling and landing 
large or small-hard-fighting fish on thread, 
is in using proportionate rod, reel, leaders and 
hooks (which includes lures), in the use of 
good judgment as to when to give line and 
when to curb the fish, and in the possession by 
the angler of at least a fair knowledge of the 
habits and tactics of the fish that is being 
caught. So light a rod can be used with 
thread that the angler will break the rod be- 
fore he can possibly break the thread, but 
water conditions and the different modes of 
angling for different species, limiting the 
extent to which the rod weight can be re- 
duced, enforce a minimum in pliancy of the 
rod used. 


The Cotton Thread Club stands for all that 
is sportsmanlike in angling, and in its further- 
ance of angling skill is surely doing its bit to 
add to the ranks of sportsmen, men on whom 
it confers the highest degree of skill and 
appreciation of game fishes’ qualities and 
tactics. 


New York City. “Sproat”. { 


No. 148.—I am an enthusiastic brook trout 
angler, although of little experience, 
though I have heard my reel sing quite often 
as a trout has fought for his liberty. I 
certainly enjoy your articles on fly-fishing 
and fly-tying. I quite agree with the Rever- 
end Mr. Smith when he says he does not 
consider himself less than a sportsman when 
the lowly earth-worm, or grasshopper, are 
used as a lure, when the trout are not taking 
the‘fly. I use the fly whenever I can, but 
there would be many alibis and empty 
baskets were the worm or grasshopper not 
used when flies were not on their menu. 


ThereJis a question I would like to ask. 
Would a rainbow fly reel, made by the Meissel- 
bach Manufacturing Company balance well 
on a Number 14 Bristol fly rod. Or is the 
rod too heavy for the reel? Please answer 


as soon as possible. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am, 
Toronto. Mac Marshall. 


Ans.—We are very glad to hear that you 
appreciate the articles that appear in Rod and 
Gun, and certainly will try to keep up-to- 
date, making the magazine one of the best to 

. 


no less a sportsman ayhen using the a 


indeed there is a method of worming for 


trout which is an art in itself and has been 
recommended by many well known anglers, 
not the least of these being John Harrington 
Keene. Then, too, at times, on some streams 
it is a matter of using worms or using no lure 
at all, for the simple reason that casting of 
the fly (owing to the over-hanging, inter- 
wound foliage) is next to impossible. In 
such a case it is a matter of working in here 
and there with the rod, dropping a worm, to 
flow down with the stream. I know some 
places where streams are so enclosed with 
brush and trees that the fly can never be used. 
Such streams must, of necessity be fished with 
the earth-worm on the hook if any fish are to 
be gained at all. What a dyed-in the-wool 
fly-fisherman would do in a region such as 
this I do not know. 

I do not know the Rainbow Reel that you 
speak of from experience. It is, however, 
made of 4 special alloy; it is said to combine” 
lightness and strength; is perfectly balanced; 
quick and smooth in action and attractive in 
appearance. It is 27¢ inches in diameter 
and is 34 of an inch wide. I need hardly say 
that sieh a speck of a reel mounted on a 
steel fly-rod is just no balance. I generally 
use a light-weight automatic reel with a heavy 
steel fly-rod when using it on large rainbow 
trout. As for balanée a small quadruple bait 
casting reel balances well on a Bristol rod, but, 
of course, (on account of its outstanding handle) 
the bait casting reel is rarely used on the fly- 
rod. Many years ago I used a bait casting 
reel on a steel fly-rod. The reel is one of 
average bait casting reel diameter, but with 
the narrow quarters of the fly-rod reel. This 
reel I have no doubt you may still obtain 
from the William Shakespeare Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. It balanced nicely 
on the steel fly-rod. 

The simple part of the whole story is this: 
You simply cannot fit any light-weight, 
featherweight fly reel to a Bristol rod. Don’t- 
try it. If the rod is heavy the feel must be 
heavy in keeping with it. For instance I 
should judge that the Rainbow Reel you have 
mentioned would answer well on a four-and- 
one-half or five ounce rod. 


I have not the Bristol catalogue handy, 
but if I am not mistaken the Bristol Company 
put out a Meek fly-reel especially fitted for 
their steel rods that is hard to equal. Why 
not write to the Bristol people and find out 
about fitting a reel to your rod. I am sure 
they would tell you what is necessary and . 


_ will be able to fit you with the very reel that 
you need. ; 
RePwges 

No. 149.—Reading Rod and Gun I see 
different anglers put their troubles before you 
so I shall do the same. I would like to know 
what kind of rod, (casting preferred) you 
think is the best in every way suited to the 

_ limitations of a boy’s pocket book, and yet 
will stand fishing. What kind of reel would 
I use with this rod, also lines and artificial 
plugs. Are the Dowagiac minnows _ better 
than the Rush Tango Minnows? 

Thanking you for your trouble, I remain, 
Ingersoll, Ont. A Reader. 

Ans.—It’s a large bill, my boy; and I wish 
that I could go over the whole thing again 
but we simply have to cut repeating a matter 
too much. However, I am forced to issue an 
article on a bait casting outfit in the interest 
of the ever-increasing list of new subscribers; 
this appears in the present number and may be 
of help to you. If you consult a Bristol Rod 
and Reel catalogue you can get a number of 
pointers on a good outfit. Or write Robert 
Hodgson, Raglan, Ontario, or Allcock, Laight 
and Westwood Co., Toronto, both advertising 
in this magazine and they will help you out. 

Read my article carefully and then com- 
pare with a catalogue. 

Of the six artificial minnow companies 
that are putting out good minnows to-day, 
and which have stood the test the Dowagiac 
Heddon minnows and the Tango minnows 
are grouped under two of these six companies. 
I have used both with success, and cannot 
recommend one more than the other. I 
would say, however, that I like the smaller 
sizes of both the Tango and the Heddon 
minnows. , 

Ree 

No. 150.—Would you please be kind 
enough to advise me what kind of flies to use 
for bass? I would like to know what kinds 
are best; also tell me if you use one or more on 
the line. Do you use sinkers when fishing 
with flies? Do you use a spinner with the 
flies? Thanking you, I am 

Yours truly, 
Walsingham. Chas. S. Ross. 

Ans.—This is a subjéct that we are just 
on the eve of treating in a complete fashion, 
and what will appear in that coming article or 
articles I am sure you will find interesting. 
As for flies, the regulation bass flies may be 
used. I find the Yellow Sally a winner; 
though any of the standard regulation flies will 
do, and bass, if anything, prefer the brighter 
colors. The Grizzly King, the Professor, 
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the Royal Coachman, the White Miller and 
the Queen of the Waters all make good bass 
flies. The well known angler, Walter Greaves 
(employed at the Post office at Ottawa, 
Canada) makes a bass fly that I have certainly 
found successful. It is called the Massassaga. 

If you will write him on this subject 


he will tell you more about 
what flies to use and how to use 
them. Flies may either be fished on the 


surface or under the surface. Sometimes it is 
hard to rise a bass with a fly worked on the 
surface. In such a case the fly is brought 
from six inches to six feet under the surface 
by means of one or two split shot. The fly is 
then worked in the water, with twitches of 
the rod, thus to give the fly the appearance 
of life. As soon as you feel a nip at the 
feathers the hook must be set. Right after 
a rain it will be found that the bass are 
combing the surface, watching it for winged 
(and other) food. The result (right after 
a rain) may be of the very best. 

Again I refer you to the article to come in 
Rod and Gun on bass fishing via the fly-rod 
route. You will find much to interest you. 

Vaio Lees, IL 

No. 151.—I am in search of a little pisca- 
torial information. First I would like to 
know whether the brook trout (Salvelinus 
fontinalis) has ever been reported from 
Northern British Columbia waters. It is so 
many years since ] last saw a brook trout that 
my idea of his appearance is rather hazy, but 
I have caught fish from a small lake tribu- 
tary to the Finley River, which, if not the 
same, must be closely related. Those fish 
have the deep graceful body of the trout, a 
short head and small mouth with hooked 
lower jaw. No visible scales and the char- 
acteristic yellow and pink spots of the charr. 
Those that I saw were small, from five to 
seven inches in length, and were travelling 
in schools near the shore, possibly fry 
from the previous fall. They were very fat, 
and appeared to be feeding principally on 
certain small organisms in the water; but they 
frequently rose at flies. They were very 
light in color, appearing almost translucent 
in the water, and several times my attention 
was first drawn to them by their shadows on 
the bottom, as it was a very light-colored 
gravel. 

My second query concerns the so-called 
cut-throat trout. In a certain small lake 
emptying into Bear River, a tributary of the 
Bulkley there appear to be two varieties 
of this fish, one rather silvery, with a rosy 
shade on the sides, many small dark spots, 
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and a deep body. It runs up to 16 inches in 
length. The other specimen is\more slender 
in build, very dark in color, with fewer and 
larger spots, and white flesh which is of 
inferior flavour. This fish is smaller than the 
first, seldom measuring more than eight or 
nine inches. Both have the ¢haracteristic 
red slashes on the gill covers. I am satisfied 
that this is not a sexual difference as I have 
caught fish of both sexes in each variety. 

Your remarks on the vision of fishes are 
very interesting, and in this connection an 
experience of mine bears out what you say. 


The small lake I mentioned as emptying 
into the Bear River is within a few minutes 
walk of my ranch, and in the fishing season 
affords me many hours of the finest sport. 
One rainy afternoon I discarded the imple- 
ments of a hay-digger for the rod and reel, 
and donning a long yellow slicker, sallied forth 
on pleasure bent. It wasn’t raining very 
hard, only a drizzle, with just sufficient wind 
to raise a ripple, and trout were jumping all 
over the lake. With feelings of pleasurable 
anticipation I pushed off the raft from which 
I do my fishing; and, having gained a favor- 
able position, I dropped anchor. The Coach- 
man and the Grizzly King flies are my pet 
stand-bys, in those waters, and with all my 
skill for half an hour without getting a single 
rise, I tried different flies, salmon eggs, and 
even went ashore and after some search suc- 
ceeded in finding several grasshoppers, all of 
which availed me! nothing. Then I reeled 
in, filled my pipe and fell to cogitating. I 
knew that lake too well not to realize that 
there was a colored gentleman in the wood- 
pile. Then for the first time the presence 
of the yellow slicker upon me caught my eye, 
and the mystery was solved. I quickly put 
it out of sight, finished my smoke, and with 
a hopper on the hook, and a fly for a dropper, 
I tried again. My cast had scarcely touched 
the water when a fourteen incher nailed the 
‘hopper’ and before I checked his first rush, 
another had the fly. Believe me I had some 
fun before those two gamy boys were 
halter-broke. 


Before closing I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the work you are putting into 
your department, Fishing Notes. Fishing 
Notes and the Guns and Ammunition depart- 
ment are the outstanding features of Rod and 
Gun, that have placed it in a class by 
itself, and as an enthusiast, though far 
from anaccomplished fisherman, I treasure 
my old copies for the pleasure | find in re- 
reading Fishing Notes, quite apart from the 
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most valuable mass of information t 
tain. ) Rei 
Hazelton, B.C. J. S. Hicks. 

Ans.—A very fine letter, Mr. Hicks, and I 
assure you we have all appreciated reading it, 
and are sure that the many readers of the 
magazine will also delight in the information 
and comradely sentiment your letter ex- 
presses. That we have been able to make 
Fishing Notes interesting is certainly a 
reward in itself; and that you re-read the 
magazine and find it interesting a second 
time is certainly a compliment. The work of 
conducting a department on fishes, and 
otherwise writing to interest the various 
readers (many of whom have varying tastes) 
is often a task. In planning the monthly 
contents of a magazine it must be done to 
satisfy, as nearly as possible all the readers. 
Some are hardly ever satisfied, no matter 
what efforts are put forth. The great 
number of letters we receive in appreciation 
points to the fact that we have struck a 
measured’stride and that the future we hope, 
will see an even better magazine than the 
present one. We have enlisted the services 
of some of the best writers in the country, 
whose articles should be a regular feature of 
the magazine. Some like out and 
stories of fishing trips, but somehow or 
other an angling editor is supposed to steer 
shy of these. To aid others to enjoy a trip 
seems to be the particular mission of the 
fishing editor. Vital information is what so 
many of the readers are after. What to use, 
when to use 1f, how to use it, and now to make 
various appliances has a fascination to the 
readers. 


I have been rather puzzled about the fish 
you mention, which you believe is the brook 
trout (Salvelinus fontinalis). It is true ,that 
the brook trout (fontinalis) has been intro- 
duced into the West, especially in the States 
of the West. I know of no fontinalis reported 
from British Columbia, though I am not so 
sure that it has not made its appearance 
there; if streams and lakes have been stocked 
by individuals or by the Commission I do not 
know. In scientific works it is stated that 
the brook trout (fgntinalis) does not occur 
west of the Saskatchewan; but I doubt very 
much whether the real line of range westward 
of fontonalis has ever been determined. 
Were a tour to be made by a scientific fisher- 
man much is liable to be ascertained for sure. 

You did not say anything in your letter 
about the tails of the small specimens you 
noted. The brook trout (fontinalis) is dis- 
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in fact brook trout are often called 
are tails.” In other words the tail looks as 
though it were cut off more or less straight 
across with an axe. If you will refer to the 
ehapter “Mounting A Fish,” in the July 
issue of Rod and Gun, you will note the fish 
illustrated is a brook trout. If the fish you 
saw had forked tails I would say that they 
were Dolly Vardens. You know there are 
- two close relatives of the brook trout, (fonti- 
nalis), in the Western mountains. There 
are the Dolly Vardens and the Lake Trout. 
Both of these are charrs, just as the brook 
trout is a charr. The Dolly Varden, partic- 
ularly is possessed of minute scales that are 
hard to see with the naked eye and certainly 
would this be true of smaller specimens, such 
as you noted. The Dolly Varden is very 
changeable as to coloration. Some may be 
reai steel-blue; others light’ olive-brown and 
some dark olive-brown. The water they are 
in; the color of the bottom has its effect upon 
the coloration. For this reason I am of the 
belief that the fish you saw was the charr of 
the West, Dolly Varden. The Dolly Varden 
has a forked tail; the fontinalis has a square 
tail. But you say that these fish had the 
characteristic spots of the brook trout of 
pink and yellow! The reddish, pink or dark 
carmine spots of the brook trout sit in the 
centre of a grayish circle. But the Vardens 
are also touched up with reddish spots 
it should be remembered. But these are more 
like dabs put on with a pencil brush than 
anything else; not round. If the spots on 
the specimens you saw were round, and had 
grey trimming around them it may be likely 
that they were introduced brook trout, and 
this would be especially true if the tails were 
square. You may be surprised to know that 
some of the Dolly Varden trout in the high 
altitudes are mature at a length of seven 
inches; though, of course this depends upon 
the food to be had. If the food is hard to get, 
the result is a small fish. It is for this reason 
that fish in the high altitude streams are so 
easily caught on the artificial fly, at times. 
Naturally the almost translucent coloration 
of the fish thal you saw in the stream comes 
about through the light-colored gravel. on 
the bottom of the stream. The Varden 
trout are very sensitive to taking on a dif- 
ferent coloration in keeping with their sur- 
roundings. Did you notice if there were 
worm-track reticulations on the backs of 
these fish? These reticulations .are always 


the sign of a brook trout, though of course 
' 
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the lake trout (namaycush) also has a few on 
the back. 

I have no doubt but that both specimens 
you mention next are cut-throat trout, as 
you yourself state; the red slash at the throat 
proving an unfailing means of classification. 
During the spawning season the colors are of 
course the brightest in the cut-throat trout; 
they are then light as to foundation hue and 
the rosy stripe along the lateral line stands 
out more than ever. No doubt the cut-throat 
trout that have a tendency to stay around the 
shores and the streams are of lighter colora- 
tion, whereas it may be said that in some of 
the deep lakes, the cut-throat trout caught 


in the depths may often be near to black in 


coloration. Environment has a great effect 
on all of the true trouts andcharrs. However, 
scientifically it is not thought to constitute 
enough difference to place one in another 
class, the other in still another. No doubt 
the trouts and charrs of British Columbia 
could be separated into many sub-species if 
coloration and spotting constituted scientific 
reasons for making such a move, but as yet 
this has not been done. 

Your remarks re the vision of trout are to 
the point and illustrate the case very nicely. 
No doubt the lack of success of many anglers 
is due to their belief that trout lack vision as 
to what goes on outside of the water. The 
less conspicuous one makes himself the better. 
When you were wearing the yellow slicker 
no doubt you were very conspicuous, suf- 
ficiently so to startle the fish; whereas upon 
taking off the slicker you at once were able 
to interest him. The prime requisite in 
trout fishing is caution; stillness of approach; 
after that, an inconspicuous appearance. 
To approach a particular pool on all fours or 
to move along the shore stooped over, and 
to make a side-cast rather than an up and 
down cast outward, is commendable caution. 
Many a time I have taken trout in just this 
manner. : 

Re Peers 

No. 152.—I am much interested in your 
articles on fishing, in Rod and Gun and in 
Outdoor Life Magazine. You turn out the 
best stuff I’ve seen in years in any magazine. 

Will you kindly tell me where I can pro- 
cure the old Lobb spoon you have spoken 
of, for deep trolling for lake trout; or send me 
a little pencil sketch, as I am quite handy at 
naking spoon hooks. 

Give us more of your worth-while articles 
on fishing. 

: A. F. Wallace. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ans. —We thank you for your interesting 
and appreciated letter. The Old Lobb 
Spoon you should be able to get at any large 
sporting goods establishment, and especially 
those firms handling a great deal of fishing 
tackle of all sorts such as you find in New 
York City, and elsewhere. The firm of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson, Utica, New York, carry 
a large list of the wobbling and darting spoons 
of all varieties, and should be able to furnish 
you with any that you desire. I imagine 
that they also have the Lobb Spoon. Since 
my bringing attention to the wobbling and 
darting spoons, many have tried them out, 
and we have letters stating that large catches 
have been made with them. No doubt it 
is the wobbling and darting motion (which 
gives the appearance of a disabled minnow in 
the water) which proves so fascinating to the 
fish and which causes them to strike. 

We are sending you a pencil sketch of the 
Lobb Spoon as you desire. In line with this 
it may be said that all of the wobbling and 
darting spoons are easily made. All one needs 
is a thin-plated spoon. The handle is cut 
off. The burr, (or treble gang), is ringed in 
at the large end of the bowl and the line con- 
nected, (with a ring also), in the other end. 
A highly-slittering; highly-polished spoon 
made from a tea-spoon proves to be quite 
interesting. Thus you can make them any 
size you wish, though of course the home pro- 
duction may not have the points of excellence 
of the factory-made lure. 
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Again thanking you, and hoping t 
will prove of help to you. 
RUPP 


Angling Editor's Comment:—To say the very 


least we were glad to get letter 147 from 
“Sproat” who is well-known to readers of 
outdoor literature, and fishing. His con- 
tributions under the nom-de-plume of 
“Sproat”’ have for years interested the school 
of anglers. The use of the cotton thread in 
angling is certainly a high form of angling. 
No doubt more and more in the future will 
this method be adopted, interesting a wider 
and greater circle. Canadian readers have 


t 


read little or next to nothing about this form ~ 


of fishing and the letters we have got question- 
ing us about what to use, and how to use it 
speak for themselves. To those of our readers 
who are interested it may be pleasing for 
them to know that we have received an article, 
and “Facts About Cotton-Threading” by 
“Sproat.’ will appear in our next number; a 
very interesting article by the way, packed 
with facts. 

During the coming year we hope to give 
more information about cotton thread fishing 
by various members of the now well-known 
Cotton-Thread Club of America—a club that 
is bound to grow and so lend interest to the 
craft of angling, and create a greater in- 
terest in sportsmanlike methods of catching 
the finny ones. ~sCotton-threading is a step 
in the right direction. : 

Rapa 


Cormorants, which migrate through Min- 
nesota and nest in colonies in the northern 
part of this state and Canada, were unusally 
numerous last spring, says a writer in ‘‘Fins, 
Feathers and Fur.” It is the habit of cormor- 
ants to migrate in large bands and to stop 
occasionally along their route of travel where 
favourable opportunity offers and rest sever- 
al days at a time and feed on the fish of the 
smaller lakes. It is then that the local angler 
notices the destructive habits of these birds 
and desires to annihilate them. 

The cormorant feeds solely on fish, conse- 
quently is inclined to become a nuisance 
wherever too plentiful. He is not only objec- 
tionable to anglers but annoys commercial 
fishermen. A colony nests on Lake of the 
Woods which is an especial object of hatred 
of the net fishermen who shoot into the birds’ 
nesting colony every time they pass it. The 
actual damage done by the birds is probably 
inconsiderable, however, as they only remain 
for a short period at a time on the small lakes 
while passing to their northern breeding 


resorts in the spring, and the nesting plaecs 
are for the most part in the remote regions 
of the far north where the fish consumed 
by the birds will not be missed. 

The cormorant is an aquatic fowl, black 
in color, web footed with a long neck, heavy 
body, short legs set far back, strong beak 
hooked at the tip, yellow pouch smaller than 
that of the pelican, and stands in a vertical 
position. It is a strong swimmer and diver. 
Its flight resembles that of a duck, but more 
leisurely. It is a large bird, about two and a 
half feet long with a wing spread of about 
four feet. . 

There are many species of cormorants in 
all parts of the world, many local names fer 
them such as black jack, crow duck, black 
loon, ete. ; 

These birds have no gizzard like other 
birds, but have a stomach large enough to 
hold a fish at least six inches long. ‘Thou- 
sands of them get out on a lake, all dive at 
once and seem to drive the fish into the shallow 
water where they can be easily caught. 
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LEND FOR VIC TORY 


We should not forget that it is only because 


the Germans have centred all their energy 
on the production of necessities and war 
supplies that they have been able to accum- 
ulate the stupendous quantities of materials 
and supplies necessary to the waging of an 
offensive on their far flung battle lines 
throughout the past four years and a hall. 
In this death grapple victory will lie: with 
those who are strong in the effective weapons 
of warfare and strong in the material neces- 
sities of life. Any admission that we in 
Canada are not willing to make the sacrifices 
of accustomed luxuries would be an admission 
that we are not willing to pay the price for 
making the world a decent place for ourselves 
and our children to live in. It would, more- 
over, be an admission that we do not desire 
victory as ardently as does the enemy. 
When Sir Thomas White issued his first 
Victory Loan in the autumn of 1917 the 
Dominion Government had come to tne 
point where our further participation in the 
war aepended absolutely upon the securing 
of a large advance of money from the private 
funds of-the people of Canada. The response 
to the minister's appeal was magnificent. 
Over »420,000,000 in Victory Bonds was sub- 
scribed. With the ever increasing cost of 


the war all that sum has been expended and 
the vital necessity of another loan this fall 
has become apparent. The Victory Loan of 
1918 which is to be floated this month is the 
fighting loan. Its great success will bring 
comfort and encouragement and a deep sense 
of pride to our fighting men and to our allies; 
it will bring discouragement to our enemies. 
Its success means Canadian victory, Prussian 
defeat. ‘The people on the home front should 
be as patriotic as our men in uniform in for- 
eign lands. Every Canadian soldier who has 
died for his country’s cause has giver his life 
for his people. Surely we, their people, can 
lend our money to our nation, their country. 

From a purely financial standpoint no 
Canadian man, woman or child can make a 
better investment than an investment in 
Victory Bonds. Canada offers the man who 
has saved, Victory Bonds which pay him 


54% interest, and which are as good as gold , 


anywhere. The security for the Victory 
Loan is the assets of all Canada. The nation- 
al wealth of Canada, the wealth that will 
come from the development of her wonderful 
resources of forest, waters, field and mine, 
will give her a premier position among the 
nations of the world when the war is over. 
Canada’s resources are the security for the 
Victory Loan. 


What is the Victory Loan? 


“IUs rifle and helm and hayonet, 
It’s shovel and shard and Shell 
For the soldier boy in the khaki cloth, 
Out there on the edge of hell. 
It’s the soaring wings of the whirring planes 
That battle on high alone. 
For the lad who is daring ‘over there” 
It’s the good old “Money from home.’ ” 


It’s succor and life for a bleeding world. 


It’s the glimmer of Peace at dawn. 


It’s the strength of.a mighty arm to strike. 
It’s the gleam of a great sword, drawn. 
But, more than all, it’s the pledge of love 
To the lads whom we call ‘‘Our own.” 

To the boys on land, afloat, on high, 

It’s the good old “Money from home.” 
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CAMP UTENSILS. 


If a camper finds that the baggage man has 
misplaced the pack containing his utensils 
or that they were lost in any way here is a 
kink that will help him out. 


ANIFE 


The Spoon is made of a split stick and a 
shell. The fork is a split stick with sharpened 
points. The knife is made of a split stick and 
piece of tin from an old can lashed tightly 
with wire. The cup is made of a piece of 
birch bark twisted in the shape of a cone and 
held together by a split stick which also acts 
as a handle. It can also be glued together 
with pitch. 


The shovel is made of a split stick and a 
The side of a sheet iron 


prece of sheet iron. 


FIRE SHOVEL 
OR BROILER 


stove may be used. The cooking dish is 
made of an old can with the top cut out and a 
piece of wire for a handle. The can should 
be perforated and the wire bent in place. 


COOKING 
UTENSIL 
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BIRCH-BARK 
DRINKING -CUP. 
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OF THE VERY BEST SETS FOR FOX, COON, AND 


SUCH ANIMALS, ATRAP SHOULD BE SET AT EACH END. -—g¢— = 
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WHICH |S PLACED DS : ——— 
A BIT OF SOD OR MOSS - —————— 


JUST STANDING OUT OF WATER. 
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WHEN SENDING KINKS 


When sending in kinks to Rod ‘and Gun 
Mechanics section, contributors are requested 
to send along with the written description of 
the article, which description should of 
course be clearly written and not longer than 
necessary, a rough drawing or drawings, to 
illustrate the written description. No mat- 
ter how rough the drawing so long as it makes 
clear the construction of the article you are 
bringing to the attention of the readers of 
this department. Our eat will be able to 
utilize it. 
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GOOD SET FOR FOX.SKUNK ETC, 
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A SET FOR SKUNK. 
AFTER SET iS MADE COVER WITH 
BRUSH, BARM, ETC. 


PIECE OF NO 9 WIRE 36 LONG 
WHEN STRAIGHT WITH EACH 
END BENT ABOUT HALF AN INCH 
AS SHOWN TO DRIVE IN BLOCK 
OF WOOD, WHICH SHOULD BE 
THREE BY SIX {NCHES. 
THIS MAKES AFINE STRETCHER 
FOR MUSKRAT AND SKUNK, 
OTHER SIZES CAN BE MADE AS 
REQUIRED. THE WOOD OF 
COURSE !S TO SIMPLY MAKE 
STRETCHER RIGID AND TO 
Se DRIVE TACKS INTO. 
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THE NATIONAL MATCHES AT CAMP PERRY 


Coe 
HE Government of the United States 
(ae realized the tremendous 
advantage held by an army of expert 
riflemen and being in need of expert shots as 
coaches to locally train their rapidly growing 
army it decided to hold the annual series of 
rifle matches, generally known as the National 
Matches, at Camp Perry, Ohio, during the 
first three weeks of September. 

The Editor of this Department had the 
good fortune to be chosen as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Rifle Team and was 
therefore enabled to take in all the matches. 
Our Canadian readers I am sure will be in- 
terested in the account of this, the largest 
rifle match held in America for several years, 
and possibly for all time. 

The first week of the matches, from Sept- 
ember Ist to 7th, was devoted to attendance 
at a school of instruction wherein each com- 
peting team of 16 or more men, from the Navy, 
the Army, the Marine Corps, a civilian team 
from practically each of the States, and many 
Colleges and training schools were placed 
under the instruction of the 60 instructors 
now maintained at the range and were drilled 
and instructed in assembling and dissembling 
the new model 1917 rifle, the sighting, care 
and attention to details necessary to get 
results in long range military target shooting. 

Each day of this time was devoted partly 
to lectures, to snapping and aiming drills, to 
ascertaining the average error of aim with 
military sights at a given range of each of 
the contestants, to shooting on the range to 
properly zero the sights for windage and to 
obtain the proper height of front sight for 
each individual rifle and shooter so that he 
would obtain the best results at both rapid 
and slow fire. 

The model 1917 rifle is supposed to have 
its battle sight zeroed for about 400 yards 
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elevation but this does not always hold true. 
The first front sight that i had on my second 
model 1917 rifle (the first one having been 
rejected due to a poor barrel)caused the rifle 
to shoot point blank at 200° yards with the 
battle sight and about 5 inches low at 300 
yards. ‘The second front sight allowed me to 
aim at 6 o’clock on the rapid fire or “D” 
targets at 200 and 300 yards and to hold 
approximately on the bull at 500, and 600 
yards with the rear sight at its proper gradua- 
tions for these distances. | (The model 1917 
rifle has a rear sight that cannot be set closer 
than 100 yard graduations at these ranges, a 
rather horrifying thing to a man who is 
accustomed to using a micrometer sight which 
reads to one inch per 100 yards). In addi- 
tion the rear sight has no windgauge at all 
and the shooter, as a result, is confronted with 
quite a problem to get his sights so adjusted 
that he can aim on the bull at both 500 and 
600 yards slow fire with the elevating sight, 
and at 200 and 300 yards with the battle sight, 
remembering that the gun has a left hand twist 
and the sight is not corrected for drift. 


Theoretically it is perfectly easy to aim 2 
feet low and 2 feet to the right at 500 yards, 


and 8 inches low and 3 feet to the right at 
600 yards, with a certain height of front sight, 
a perfectly possible case, but in a climate 
like we found at Camp Perry where there was 
rain six days each week, and about 12 extra 
rains each week to make up for that one 
unfortunately missed clear day (Sunday of 
course), most people had trouble to see the 
bull at all at 500 and 600 yards, not to 
mention 800 and 1000 yards, and found it 
absolutely impossible on rainy days, to aim 
consistently at any such supposed imaginary 
spot on a dirty hazy object with a slightly 
dirtier spot in the centre which was called a 


yee! Se 


we 


/and “C” tareee ce God's codntee for 
iy instance back in Pennsylvania. © 
_ THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
MATCHES. 

The second week of the shoot was devoted 
to the holding of the series of matches 
generally known as the N. R. A. Matches. 

THE MEMBERS’ MATCH 

The first match in this series was known as 
the Members’ Match and consisted of 2 
sighting shots and ten shots for record at 600 
yards. It could be shot with any rifle, and any 
rifle in the U. S. and among military target 


shots, means the Springfield rifle. This 
match was won by private J. H. Legare 
U. S. Marine Corps, Paris Island, S. C. with 


a score of 49. The writer won A, place. in 
that match with a score of 48. 
Scores. 
1. Pte. J. H. McGuire, U.S. M.C. Paris 
Island, S.C., (Gold Medal).. ko ee 49 
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2. Gy. Sgt. €.B. Morgan, U.S.M.C. 


Paris Island, (silver medal)........ Beret eal 49 
3. 3rd. cl. G.M.M. Brandt, Navy Rifle 
Range; Glen Burnie Md..................0000.4- AQ 
4. Capt. A. E. Clark, Small Arms Firing 
School, Camp Perry... fr i en 
5. Charles S. Landis, Penna. Civilian 
Team, Harrisburg. E aie au, (66. 
6. A. B. Leavitt, N.Y. Civilian Team, 
New York City.......... : f M8 
7. G. C. Golden, W: Ge ieioe State » Civi i- 
lian Team, Bellingham . 48 


8. Cpl. R. E. Huffman, U SMC. Pars 


1S} Fete AT A Ae ee UR eR LB NS, 48 
9. M.H. Burkhart, Navy Rifle Range, 

IE yoyet Wo lee UL A ae oe ve oan. EDS Bf 47 

10. Major Claude Smith, Small Arms. 

Firing School, Camp Perry.................0....... 47 


' There were 984 entries inthis match. 


300 YARD RAPID FIRE MATCH. 


The second of the series of N. R. A. matches 
was shot immediately afterward and was 
known as the 300 yard rapid fire match. 
This match being ten shots at the D target 
shot from the prone position in 1 minute 
and 10 seconds, 


This match was won on a shoot off by 
Sergeant H. H. Hoffner, U.S.M.C. with two 
successive possible scores. There were five 


possible scores made in this match. 


Scores: t 
1, Sest: H. H. Hoffner, U.S.M.C. Paris Island, S: G::........... . 50 56 
2. KR. Morris, D.C. Civilian Team, Washington, D. C. E : 50 40 
3. H.H. Parsohs, Navy Rifle Range, Great Lakes, IIl.................. Tea . 50 45 
4. Ensign Wierzbowski, Navy Rifle Range, Great Lakes, Ill............ ITC ht 50 44 | 
Daeest ce beomith, U.S:M.C. Paristslandy SiGe. : cate Eun teal anes ie 13) 0, 36 


There were 978 entries in this match. 
THE LEECH CUP MATCH. 


The third match was the Leech match, 
the course of firing being 3 sighters and 7 


This match was won with a score of 98 out 
of 105 points, under variable weather condi- 


shots for record at 600, 800 and 1000 yards. tions. There were 900 entries. 
Scores: 
600 800 1000 total 

1.. F. A. Cantieri, Navy Rifle Range, Rumford, R. I.... 33 33 32 98 
2. Cpl. H. O. Dettloff, U.S.M.C. Paris Island............... 32 33 33 97 
3. S.C. Funkhouser, Navy Rifle Range, Great Lakes, Ill... 30 35 32 97 
4. Capt. Albert Black, S.A.F.S. Camp pas Sb ANON eae 32 33) 32 97 
De) Cpl. C.L. Clark, U.S.M.C: Paris Island, ’ 32 35 29 96 


200 YARD ea FIRE MATCH. 
The next match was the 200 yard rapid fire the D. target at 200 yards. There were 26 


match. i ; ‘ possible scores of 50 made in this match. 
The course of firing was 10 shots in 1 min- Pibererere a Guotentrice! 


ute from the sitting or kneeling position at 


Scores: 

1. R.S. Tubbs, Navy Rifle Range, Virginia Beach, Vaw......00. 00... Sa) 50 49 
Peep). Abi Binkley wes vi. Parisulslands 8. Gs. pss wdc seseg DO 50 48 
3. W.D.Deerman, Navy Rifle Range, Camp Logan...... 5 eae 0) 50 i) 
4. Capt. Edward C. Crossman, S.A.F.S. Camp Perry...... 50 50 
5. PJ. Griffiths, Navy Rifle Range, Rumford, R. I........... al epsaier ne ; 50 50 
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THE INDIVIDUAL PISTOL MATCH. ' 


This match consisted of ten shots slow fire 
at 25 yards on the L. target, 10 shots on the 
same target, at the same range, in 20 seconds; 


shooting was done with .45 calibre Colts — 


automatic pistols with 6 pound trigger pulls 
and full charge metal seed service ammuni- 


and the same repeated in 10 seconds. The tion. There were 943 entries in this match. 
Scores: total 
1. Capt. Thomas LeBouitellier, S.A.F.S., Camp Perry......0..0.0...0... 98 96 94 286 
2. C.M. Gettys, Wyoming Civilian Team, New Castle, Wyo. 96 92 93 281 
3. G.S. Hall, California Civ. Team, San Diego.. ety; 92 84 273 
4. Capt. T. K. Lee, S.A.F.S. Camp Perry........ e205 92 84 271 
5. R.S. Moore, Navy Rifle Range, Glen Burnie, Md... 90 88 92 270 


THE WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH. 


This match consisted of 2 sighters and 20 
shots for record at 1000 yards. Any rifle. 
This match was partly shot but was in- 
terrupted by a heavy storm and all scores 
were thrown out and the scores made the 

Scores 


J.B. Hendrick, Pentwater, Mich, Gun Club. 
J. E. Miller, Ohio Civilian Rifle Team... 

R. H. Rutledge, Montana Civilian Rifle Team 
E. D. Smith, Navy Rifle Range, Annapolis 


THE 


This match was equally famous with the 
Wimbledon Cup Match and drew for its 
competitors the finest long range shots in the 


CUS CoE a rs 


Scores: 


KR. H. Rutledge, Montana Civilian Rifle Team 
C. C. Crossman, Missouri Civilian Rifle Team 
J.E. Miller, Ohio State Rifle Team.... 
G.S. Hall, California Civilian Team.. 


The Editor won 35th place in this match 
with a total score of 171, having tied for 4th 
place in the 600 yard stage of this match with 
a score of 93. There were 920 entries in this 
match. 

The Members Match, The Leech Cup 
Match, The Wimbledon Cup Match and the 
Marine Corps Match were the matches that 


Sen POLO 


Corpl. F. L. Branson, U.S.M.C. Paris Island, S. C..... 


orp. F. L. Branson, U.S.M.C. Paris Island, S. C... 


next two succeeding days in the 1000 yard 
stage of the Marine Corps Cup Match were 
substituted. There were 920 entries in this 
match. The writer scored 97th place in this 
match with a score of 78. 


MARINE CORPS CUP MATCH. 


country. This.match consisted of 2 sighters 
and 20 shots each at 600 and 1000 yards, 
fired in this case on two successive days. 


600 1000 total 

a 91 92 183 
fs .. 94 89 183 
. 96 87 183 

91 90 181 

93 87 180 


drew together probably the classiest collection 
of shots ever gathered together in this 
country but the ammunition was 2nd class 
government issue ammunition and was not 
of the class or quality used in former years in 
competing for these famous trophies, due to 
the necessity of sendiftg all the first class 
ammunition over to Pershing’s army. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MATCH. 


This match was shot entirely with the 
model 1917 rifle. There were 1008 entries. 
The course of firing was ten shots rapid fire 
at 200 yards kneeling or sitting position, in 1 
minute; ten shots prone position at 300 yards 


Scores: 
1. Sgt. J. H. Hoffner, U.S.M.C. Paris Island 
2. Lt. Carl Christofferson, 10th Cavalry 
3. Cpl. F. L. Branson, U.S.M.C. Paris Island 
4. Set. A.J. Hoffman, U.S.M.C. Paris Island 


1 


B. W. Purdy, U.S.M.C. Paris Island.. 


e 


on the D. target in 1 minute, 10 seconds: 
20 shots, without sighting shots, at 500 yards 


on the B. target; and 20 shols prone with 
sand bag rest at 600 yards, no sighters. 


Yards 
2900 ©6300 )6=©6500)~3— 600 total 
1s 19 O4 95 285 
19 42 95 93 279 
17 A9 94 89 
49 18 94 88 
48 A9 96 86 


~ 


These matches finished the series of N.R.A. 

_ matches and paved the way for the regular 
so called national matches; the National 
Individual Match, the National Team Match 
and the National Pistol Match. 

{t will be of interest to all of the readers 
not at the matches, particularly in connec- 
tion with the scores made, to say that the 
ammunition used by all shooters at Camp 
Perry was Government contract stuff that 
for one reason or another had been rejected 
for overseas service. No shooter was per- 
mitted to use any other and in-all matches 
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the ammunition was handed to the shooters 
at the firing point at the last minute by the 
scoring officers. 

Some of it was apparently as good as any 
stuff of ordinary manufacture in past years 
but a good deal of it had off weight or off 
size bullets, or was made of poorly adapted 
alloy or had soft brass in the shells, had 
primers that gave many hangfires and some 
misfires, and had powder charges that varied 
in weight beyond the limits permissable for 
accurate shooting. 

(To be continued in the December issue.) 


THE U.S. RIFLE, CALIBER .30, 
MODEL OF 1917 


ALFRED B. GEIKIE. 


HILE the spirit thatis prompting the 
boysinthe Montana peak campaign 


hats over in the battle scarred fields of 


I’rance is the same good old Yankee spirit of 
°76 and of ’61; still the arms with which our 
soldiers are battling the barbarian hordes 
are to a great extent new to our conservative 
ideas, and in these columns one phase of 
this subject especially can be discussed. 

The American troops are armed with a 
rifle which is in many ways claimed to be a 
superior military arm to the arm known to its 
very many admirers as the New Springfield. 
No one will deny that the said Springfield 
when made over on sporting lines by means of 
a special stock and sights, and certain re- 
finements dear to the heart of the rifle crank, 
leaves nothing to be desired. In fact the 
sporting Springfield a la Wundhammer or 
Adolph is the finest high power repeating 
rifle in the world. 

The reason why our troops will be, at pre- 
sent at least, armed with a type of military 
rifle differing slightly from our 1903 Spring- 
field is that our entry into the war found us 
with an entirely inadequate supply of these 
arms and the output of our Rock Island and 
Springfield arsenals unable to meet the de- 
mands of our rapidly growing National Guard 
and National Army. 

We had, however, in our midst many huge 
plants who up to date had been making 
immense quantities of Lee Enfield rifles for 
the British Government, so what was more 
natural than with these factories at our 
Government’s disposal said Government 
should adopt a rifle for the making of which 
in immense quantities there should be no 
hold up from lack of facilities in its manu- 
facture. So it is that the rifle about which I 
am going to speak is somewhat of a hybrid, it 


reminds one of a Krag of Spanish War days 
in the length of barrel «nd general balance, a 
British Lee Enfield by virtue of the peculiar 
neyer to be forgotten forlorn looking pistol 
grip which brings us back memories of 
Cronje’s surrender, and lastly the new United 
States army rifle resembles a 1903 Spring- 
field in more ways than one. 

The regulation name of our new arm is 
“The United States rifle, calibre .30, model of 
1917.”’ The barrel is 26 inches long, instead of 
24 inches in the Springfield. and is chambered 
for the regular 1906 ammunition such as is 
used by the Springfield. One of the most 
important improvements in this arm is the 
rear sight erected on the top of the rear por- 
tion of the receiver. It is a peep sight, with- 
out windgauge graduations and graduated 
only to 1600 yards. Our new Springfield rear 
sight is inferior to the new arms rear sight in 
many ways. Experience on the Western 
front has shown the uselessness of sights 
graduated for distances over 1500 yards and 
with windgauge adjustments. 

The peep on the 1903 rifle is too small in 
diameter and too far from the eye for best 
results. The sight on the 1917 arm over- 
comes these objections. The arm holds five 
cartridges in the magazine with one in the 
chamber and is loaded in the manner of the 
Springfield by opening the bolt, placing the 
clip of five cartridges in the clip slot of the 
receiver and with the thumb of the right hand 
pushing the cartridge down into the magazine 
until the top cartridge is caught by the right 
edge of the receiver. The closing of the bolt 
and turning of the bolt causes the cartridge 
lying on top to be surely and positively pro- 
pelled into the chamber and knocks loose the 
clip. Then the rifle is ready to fire by pulling 
the sharply checked trigger. 
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One thing en passant causes us to give 
. thanks to Allak and that is that the simple 
and neat Springfield magazine system has 
been retained with the cold shoulder given 
to the protruding Lee Enfield magazine. 

The American soldier carries his rifle at 
“the right shoulder” or “left shoulder,” that 
is with the rifle held squarely on the right or 
left shoulder as the case may be not tilted 
on one side as prescribed in the English 
manual. There would have been much 
lamentation had the Sammy who has done 
two or three enlistments in the Regular Army 
been forced to give up the simple and well 
thought out manual of arms which has been 
in use with few changes for many years. 

The extra two inches of barrel is going to 
make a difference to the lad in the campaign 
hat too when he comes to the order or to left 
shoulder from the right shoulder. In many 
ways as I have said before this new rifle 
reminds me of the model 1898 U.S. rifle or 
the Krag, though that ‘consarn’ pistol grip 
which is only half a pistol grip, harks one 
back to the Boer rather than Spanish War 
days. 

When the rifles first came they were 
smeared inside and outside with a thick coat- 
ing of that stickiest of all lubricants ‘“‘cos- 
moline’” the removing of which from the 
bore and action caused Sammy much pro- 
fanity. When it came to “Inspection Arms” 
by the company commando, the fun com- 
menced. In the first place let me lightly 
touch upon the solemn ceremony. The 
company haying been lined up in company 
formation that is, a double rank, the command 
to “open ranks” is given and the alignment 
of the front and rear ranks having been 
rectified, the inspecting officer steps up to the 
No. 1 man in the front rank after “‘prepare 
for inspection’? has been lustily announced. 
Number one comes up to a port arms, then 
quickly opens the bolt of his rifle. The in- 
specting officer usually fails to drag the owner 
of the rifle to be inspected off his feet but he 
takes the arm from the grasp in a manner 
which causes the ‘rookie’ to blink. After 
quickly and thoroughly examining the rifle, 
the soldier who boasts shoulder bars or a gold 
leaf, hands the piece back to the soldier so 
that he may grasp it at the port, he quickly 
closes the bolt and brings the arm to the 
order. 

This is repeated down the line in both front 
and rear ranks until all the rifles have been 
inspected. As I have said before, here is 
where the fun starts. As the reader knows 
the Springfield is fitted with what is known 
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which when turned down flush allows the 
cartridges in the magazine to be held in 
reserve and the arm used as a single loader. 
When turned up with the word “On” appear- 
ing, the cartridges in the magazine are fed 
into.the chamber by the opening and closing 
of the bolt. (Ed. note, If the magazine cut 
off is half way between these positions the 
bolt will be drawn entirely clear of the 
receiver when it is quickly opened, a fact 
that has led some fellows into ridiculous or 
tragic situations in rapid fire occasionally.) 

With the last cartridge fired and the empty 
shell thrown by the opening of the bolt, the 
magazine follower rises up in the path of the 
bolt and gives warning to the soldier that his 
magazine is empty and prevents him from 
snapping upon an empty chamber in the 
excitement of battle. With the cut off turned 
down flush with the word off showing, the 
bolt can be worked back and forth without 
restriction of the follower which is below the 
path of the bolt. With the arm empty the 
piece is always carried with the cut off turned 
down. ' 

With the new model 1917 U. S. rifle which 
is equipped with no cut off whatever, the 
soldier when executing the closing movement 
of “Inspection Arms” was up against a new 
proposition. To close the bolt of the new 
rifle when it was returned to him by the offi- 
cer he- could not do as he was accustomed, 
simply slam the bolt shut, pull the trigger and 
come to the “order.” He tried it and for- 
getting the new order of things put force into 
the second attempt. Suddenly he realized 
that the rifle in his hands needed the same 
manipulation as a Springfield of whose 
magazine cut off he had forgotten te turn 
down before opening the bolt. Therefore, 
while retaining the prescribed position of 
“inspection arms’ he pressed down on the 
magazine follower with the fingers of his left 
hand at the same time closing the bolt with 
the quick slam necessary with this particular 
arm. This latter feature is one undesirable 
feature of the rifle and the more familiar I 
become with the hybrid the more I admire 
the 1903 rifle, in that the soldier reared like 
myself on the Springfield will find it neces- 
sary to make two attempts in the closing of 
the bolt. 

The Springfield’s action is smooth and, 
lazy while the model 1917 requires consider- 
able amount of pep in said closing movement, 

The bolt of the new army rifle is not so 
easily removed as is the bolt of the Mauser or 
Springfield, which is a bad, feature of a 
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military rifle. One of the prime requisites of 
a military rifle is the easy removal of the bolt 
for cleaning purposes. This is where the 1903 
excels. Shove your cut off half way up and 
pull out the bolt, no trouble, no sticking even 
when the action is full of Texas sand. The 
new rifle requires much wrenching of the 
fingers and much cussing to liberate the bolt 
which is removed in a fashion which reminds 
one of some of those Spanish War Mausers 
(by the bye isn’t it peculiar that our troops 
away back in ’98 had to face the bullets spat 
out by rifles manufactured in Bocheland. 

The old removable front sight cover of the 
Springfield is replaced in the new rifle by two 
stationary protectors on each side of the 
sight. As beforestated, the rear sight is 
graduated for 1600 yards and is without 
windage and the Lyman peep system which is 
ideal is incorporated here. 

The butt plate is of steel, blued and for- 
tunately for the Sammy as a labor saving way 
is unchecked. In the field and on the range, 
the checked steel butt plate is mighty fine 
and prevents from slipping but in army 
camps the ordeal of frequent inspections is 
the rule and nooks and crannies have a way 
of collecting dust and dirt that requires at- 
tention. Especially around the rear sight 
base is it necessary to get to work with his 
brush for this is the first place the inspecting 
officer is sure to look. Few civilians have an 
idea'of the proper condition of a rifle necessary 
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to slide by the eagle eye of a regular army 
officer and few of the rifles in every day use 
by hunters and sportsmen generally could 
pass such an inspection. The condition of 
some .30-30 rifles would cause an inspecting 
officer to tear his hair and sentence the owner 
to “kitchen police’? or the woodpile for the 
rest of his enlistment. 


The butt of the new rifle contains the trap- 
door of the new Springfield in which fits 
snugly the regulation pull through and oiler. 


Later experiences with the new rifle have 
led me to believe that while the extra two 
inches of barrel is an advantage, the stock is 
dreadfully unhandsome in outline and the 
Lee Enfield pistol grip scarcely better than 
none at all. 


The sights on the new rifle are superior to 
those on the Springfield but the improve- 
ment would be achieved were the rear sight 
fitted with adjustment for windage. The 
action has certainly not the smooth working 
qualities of the 1903 action and the absence 
of the magazine cut off annoys the soldier. 


There is no doubt that in the hands of our 
soldiers the new arm will make good even 
though old timers forget their first loves, the 
Krags and later the Springfield. The spirit 
with which the men who are carrying and 
will continue to carry them is imbued is the 
good old Yankee spirit which made Valley 
Forge possible. 


THE EFFECTS OF CHANGES OF TEMPER- 
ATURE ON SHOTGUN PATTERNS 


CuHaAs. ASKINS. 


Mr. Landis, the shooting editor of Rod and 
Gun has asked me for a shotgun article. It 
“must be interesting (of course) slightly 
technical and new—different from anything 
anybody else has written as well as different 
from anything I have written. 

Good lord, I wish I could read something 
like that myself. There has been little change 
in shotgun construction in twenty years, and 
less changes in ammunition—barring a slight 
change for the worse since the war began. 
We can’t write of locks, locking-bolts, ejec- 
tors, cocking mechanisms, etc. without 
travelling over well beaten ground. 

We have nothing to suggest by way of 
improving the shooting of shotguns, for 
ballistic engineers seem to have reached the 


end of their tether in this direction about 
thirty years ago. Shotgun powders grained 
and regulated for different pressures, for 
different gauges, may come one of these days, 
but certainly not until the war is over. In 
shotgun ammunition there is absolutely 
nothing new except Sweeley’s efforts to im- 
prove ammunition by the use of metallic 
wads in place of felt wads. 

However, A. P. Curtis, General Manager 
of the Ithaca Gun Company, whose business 
for a number of years was to inspect and test 
factory loaded shotgun shells, has given me a 
series of tables for different shotgun gauges 
that startled me. Such a thing as the pos- 
sibility of a shotgun varying its pattern in 
direct ratio to temperature, doing this 
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regularly, as the average of a long series of 
shots, was something that had never occurred 
to me. 

I knew that a rifle varied its muzzle 
velocity in accordance with both tempera- 
ture and air pressure. The U. S. Government 
authorities give the variation in velocity of 
the Government cartridge as one and one 
half feet per degree. This means that if the 
Government cartridges show a velocity of 
2700 feet seconds at 70 degrees, it will de- 
velop a velocity of 2745 feet when the tem- 
perature reaches a hundred, and will fall to 
2595 feet when the thermometer goes down to 
zero. “ 

It seems logical to conclude that tempera- 
ture would also affect shotgun velocities, and 
all of us have known this ina way. In loading 
shotgun shells for use in midwinter I have 
made it a habit to use a bit more powder than 
I would have used for midsummer shooting. 
I made this change partly because of recoil, 
finding the winter load gave me a vicious 
kick when the temperature was around a 
hundred and ten in the shade. Just what the 
difference in muzzle velocity would be as 
between a hundred and ten and zero I never 
thought much about and don’t know yet— 
might be a hundred feet, and would pro- 
bably be half of that. Nevertheless, I did 
~ suspect a difference in velocity, and a decided 
difference in breech pressure, but I never 
once thought about variations in pattern due 
solely to temperature. Therein Mr. Curtis 
enlightened me, and let me say that I accept 
his conclusions without reservation. 

Let me disgress here far enough lo say a 
word about breech pressure and temperature, 
since it has a bearing on our subject. A few 
years ago when dove shooting in midsummer, 
temperature very high and air dry as it al- 
ways is in the Southwest in summer, I got 
hold of some factory twenty bore cartridges 
that balled the shot badly. Every cartridge 
balled shot more or less, and one in four would 
shoot through a board at thirty yards. Those 
cartridges had a devil of a kick to them too. 

I attributed the trouble to the drying out of 
the powder owing to the cartridges having 
been stored in a building where the tempera- 
ture had been high for months. So ill was 
the behavior of these cartridges that I wrote 
the factory about them, and was asked to 
return a box or two to the cartridge company 
to be chronographed and tested. I did so 
under the firm conviction that slight chemical 
changes had taken place in the powder, which 
factory tests would be sure to indicate. In 
due time, word came back to me that the 
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cartridges were behaving normally and per- 
fectly. I didn’t believe a word of it, but 
attributed their reply to the natural re- 
luctance of a factory to admit that anything 
could possibly go wrong with their output. 

My present conviction is that the reply 
of that factory was a simple statement of the 
truth. The cartridges that misbehaved in 
Oklahoma behaved normally in Connecticut. 
In Oklahoma the temperature was above a 
hundred, the humidity was less than normal, 
the elevation was 1800 feet and the air light. 
At the factory the elevation was near sea 
level, the temperature, when the cartridges 
were tested, was 60 degrees, and the air well 
saturated. I can now readily understand that 
under the changed conditions pertaining at 
the factory, breech pressure may have been 
much reduced as well as velocity, doing away 
entirely with shot balling. 


Now we will give the figures furnished me. 
by Mr. Curtis. Keep in mind that the figures 
for a certain temperature are the result of a 
long series of shots, with many guns, the 
average results being taken. The loads were 
normal or standard, 114 ounces for the ten, 
114 for 12, 1 oz. for 16, and 7% for 20 gauge. 
Note that the number of pellets placed in the 
given circle were those required of the cart- 
ridge before it passed inspector’s test, and 
that the requirements varied directly with 
the temperature. 


Pattern 40 yards, circle 30’, 10 Ga. Re- 
quired No. of pellets at different Temp. 
No. 5 Chi. 
Temp. F. Percentage Pellets 
90 72 155 
85 sito 154 
80 AL 153 
75 70.5 152 
70 70 151 
65 69.5 149 
60 69 148 
55 68.5 147 
50 68 146 


f ad 


Pattern 40 yds., 30” circle 12 Gauge, re- 
quired No. of pellets of different Temp. 


No. 7 14 Ch. 

Temp. F Percentage Pellets 
90 72 310 
85 71.5 308 
80 71 306 
75 70.5 304 
70 70 302 
65 69.5 300 
60 “69 297 
55 68.5 295 
50 68 


Percentage _ Pellets 

‘ 67.5 145 

67 144 

66.5 143 

66 142 

65.5 141 

65 140 

67.5 291 

67 289 

35 66.5 287 
30 66 284 
25 65.5 282 
20 65 280 


Pattern 40 yds., 30’ circle, 16 Ga., re- 
quired No. of pellets at different temps 


No. 74% ch. 
Temp. Percent. Pellets 
OO 72 248 
85 71.5 247 
80 71 245 
75 70.5 243 
70 70 242 
65 69.5 240 
60 69 238 
55 68.5 236 
50 68 235 
45 67.5 233 
40 67 231 
35 66.5 229 
30 66 228 
25 65.5 226 
20 65 224 


Pattera 40 yds., 30’ circle, 20 Ga., required 


No. of pellets at different Temp. 


73 2 ch. 

Temp. Percent. Pellets 
90 67 202 
85 66.5 201 
80 66 199 
75 65.5 198 
70 65 196 
65 64.5 195 
60 64 193 
55 63.5 192 
50 63 190 
45 62.5 189 
40 62 187 
35 61.5 186 
30 61 184 
25 60.5 183 
20 60 181 


{ am giving the figures just as they were 


furnished me by Mr. Curtis, these being 
given in temperatures from 20 degrees to 
90, the difference in patterns between the 
higher and the lower being seven per cent. 
or in ease of 12 bore 30 pellets. Presumably 
had patterns been taken at higher and lower 
temperatures the percentage ratio would have 
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held, giving a percentage of 73 for 100 degrees, 
and 63 for zero, pattern differences then being 
43 pellets. 

It is easy to perceive how pertinent these 
figures might become. Suppose a man or- 
dered a trap gun of 12 bore to pattern 75%. 
In being tested at the factory under high 
temperatures the gun reached an average of 
73% and in that case many of the patterns 
would go 75% or better. Being sent to the 
purchaser, the gun reaches him in midwinter 
with zero temperature, and on being tried 
makes an average pattern of but 63% Isn’t 
it probable that the purchaser will be quite 
dissatisfied and likely to maintain that the 
gun-maker was all kinds of a liar when he 
claimed ‘that the weapon reached 73 or 75 
per cent. 

The man of the 20 bore might be in worse 
state of mind, for contrary to the popular 
belief that this gauge reaches just as high a 
per centage of pattern as any other, the 20 
full choke is granted a pattern per centage of 
only 67. Let this sixty-seven per cent. pat- 
tern be reduced to 58% by temperature, the 
owner nol understanding the why nor the 
wherefore, and somebody will feel pretty sore 
aboulit. Yet such a state of things is logical, 
the normal behavior of weapon and cartridge, 
and no blame whatever should attach to the 
maker of the gun or to the manufacturer of 
the ammunition. Of course our supposition 
is an extreme one, but it might happen as 
stated, and very possibly would happen. 

Being one of those inquisitive chaps who 
must know if possible what makes the wheels 
go round, of course I went to Mr. Curtis 
about this without delay. More fortunate 
than myself in disposition, he seems to have 
wasted no effort in theorizing, being content 
to accept facts as they are. Here is what he 
said: 

“IT note you ask why these temperatures 
make a difference. I would not venture to 
advance an opinion, but I will describe the 
range and you can draw your own conclusions. 
I might say that these experiments were made 
because a well-known writer remarked that 
there was a difference in pattern at different 
temperatures, which the writer doubted. In 
the first place the same gun and factory loaded 
shells from the same batch were used. Test 
was made over a forty yard range where the 
charge from the moment it left the gun until 
it reached the paper was exposed to the weath- 
er, in as much as there was no roof over the 
range. The room where the shooter was 
stationed was not artificially heated in the 
winter time.——Some of these patterns were 
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made in snow storms, some in rain, whatever 
the weather happened to be.” 

As may be seen. Mr. Curtis simply doesn’t 
venture an opinion as to why temperature 
affects pattern. Accepting his figures as 
official) and not to be disputed, which I do, it 
remains for me and for the readers of Rod and 
Gun to do our own theorizing as to cause or 
causes. I am calling upon our ballistic ex- 
perts to help me. 

In the first place, we should have a possible 
and gradual reduction in velocity as the 
temperature lowers, and I see no reason why 
this falling off in velocity should not be as 
positive and uniform in case of a shotgun as it 
is known to be with arifle. The reduction in 
velocity, owing to falling temperature, would 
not be as much as a foot and a half to the 
degree because the shotgun load starts with 
less than half the velocity of the Government 
rifle cartridge. Whatever the loss in velocity 
may be, I have never heard that lowering the 
velocity necessarily resulted in reduced pat- 
terns. Many would maintain the contrary, 
i.e., by lessening the velocity or reducing the 
powder charge, patterns should become more 
dense. As a matter of fact, whether patterns 
would be improved or injured by lowering 
the velocity is much a matter of the individual 
gun—some guns will show maximum patterns 
with a high velocity load. Nevertheless, 
the majority of guns will throw their densest 
patterns at normal velocity or even lower. 
For example, many 12 gauge guns will throw 
a closer pattern with 214 drams of powder 
than they will with 3 drams or more. 

Of course if velocity of charge were the sole 
factor involved, then it would be easy to 
maintain standard seventy per cent. patterns 
by slightly increasing the powder charge as 
the temperature lowered, taking care to al- 
ways maintain a like muzzle velocity. How- 
ever, I doubt if muzzle velocity is the sole 
cause, and it may not have anything whatever 
to do with it. 

The next possible factor in which tempera- 
ture is concerned is that of the rate of com- 
bustion of the powder, the temperature 
engendered within the barrel, the breech 
pressure increased or decreased due to the 
rate of powder burning, and the effect of 
heat upon the expansive qualities of the bar- 
rel. Hot steel will expand more readily than 
cold steel, and a shotgun barrel which is hot, 
thereby expanding to the pressure of gas, 
might throw a closer pattern than cold steel 
which expanded in less degree. Sweeley has 
calculated that the steel enclosing the choke 


of a shotgun, for the reason that it is thicker 
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over the choke than back of it, is too resis 
to pressure of the charge, does not. expand j 
sufficiently, and therefore “strips” the shot 

charge. “Strip” has reference to those outer 
pellets of the charge which come in violent 
contact with the choke and are thereby dent- 
ed, deformed and knocked out of shape to 
such an extent that they cannot fly true and 
will not find their way into"the pattern. In 
furthering this theory of his, Mr. Sweeley 
believes in reducing the outside diameter of 
the choke so that it will expand more easily. 
It is conceivable that a cold barrel with its 
increased resistance to pressures might furth- 
er stripping, and thus the cplder the barrel 
the greater the strip and the less the pattern. 

The higher the temperature of the air the 
quicker the rate of combustion and the greater 
the breech pressure. Powders are grained 
and regulated to do their best work under a 
given resistance, at a temperature of the air 
about seventy. A higher temperature of the 
air quickens the rate of combustion and raises 
the breech pressure, which in turn reacts on 
the powder causing it to burn still faster. In 
hot weather, therefore, the powder would burn 
in a shorter length of barrel, being entirely 
consumed some distance before the shot charge 
reached the muzzle. This gas _ pressure, 
though high, might be very even in its drive 
resulting in maximum patterns. I do not 
say that this is true, and I doubt it, but it 
might be so. 

In looking over a long series of shotgun 
ballistic figures I have been impressed by the 
fact that good and consistent patterns result 
from regularity of breech pressure. 
The pressure may be high or it 
may be comparatively low, but it must be 
even, one shot with another. A fairly high 
temperature of the air might further this 
evenness of pressures (charge being moderate) 
and in this way patterns would be improved 
under high temperatures. 

The above has reference to the interior 
effect of heat or cold, that is, the effect of 
temperature upon the charge before it passes 
the muzzle. It remains to be seen whether 
temperature has any effect on the charge of 
shot after it passes the muzzle. 

Bevis and Donovan in ‘Modern Rifles” 
say; “The general effects of heat and cold may 
be expressed briefly—cold is the absence of 
motion, and therefore does not permit of 
rapid motion. Cold particles offer consider- 
able resistance to any force that tends to 
displace them. Heat is rapid motion and by 
virtue thereof particles heated offer less re- 
sistance to any force that tends to displace 
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“Canuck” Shotgun Shells 
Establish New Record 


Dominion quality and accuracy have again 
been demonstrated. At the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion Tournament, August 26, 27, 28 and 29, 


Led 


PN 


Mr. E. F. Woodward of Houston, Texas, 
made a New Canadian Long Run 
Record by breaking 203 consecutive 
targets with ‘‘Canuck’’ Shotgun Shells. 


This is further proof that dependable perform- 
ance is loaded into ‘‘Canucks.’’ 


“Canuck” is not only a fast and accurate trap 
shooting shell—its full penetration, perfect pattern 
and quick response to trigger make it the most 
dependable of small game ammunition. 


For partridge, ducks, chicken, woodcock— 
“Canuck” demonstrates Dominion quality with 
each shot. 


* Demand the box with the big “D” trademark. It 
guarantees “Canucks” and all other Dominion 
ammunition. 


Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 
Montreal, Canada. 
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them. Cold retards; heat accelerates by of- 
fering less resistance.” 

Bevis and Donovan have reference to bul- 
lets and the resistance of the air to the flight 
of such missiles, but there is no question but 
what the resistance of the air has a marked 
influence on the flight of a shot charge as well. 
Indeed, so great is the resistance of the air 
to the flight of a charge of shot that a niuzzle 
velocity of 1200 feet seconds drops to 1050 
feet in the first 30 feet of travel. 

We are not, however, so muck. concerned 
with the loss of velocity due to air resistance 
as to the effect of the air in causing our missiles 
to spread. There isn’t any doubt but the 
flaring spread of a shot charge is in a great 
measure due to air pressure. This being 
true, any factor that tends to increase or to 
decrease air resistance must have an effect on 
the spread of our shot charge. Heat, as we 
have seen, lessens air resistance and cold in- 
creases air resistance. It follows that a shot 
charge must and will spread more in cold air 
than it will in hot air. 

If this theory is true, then it is simply air 
resistance that causes a shot charge to spread, 
and not heat or cold per se. If the only 
effect of heat or of cold is to lessen or increase 
air resistance, then some other influence on 
the air might negative the effect of heat or of 
cold. For example, air resistance decreases 
with the fall of the barometer, in effect with 
altitude, which being true, shotgun patterns 
should show a marked improvement when 
fired at a high altitude over those shot at 
sea level. 

We will leave all this for our readers to 
decide. Accepting the figures and conclu- 
sions of Mr. Curtis as rigidly true, then the 
variations in pattern must be accounted for 
either by the influences of interior ballistics, 
and the expansive qualities of steel, or they 
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must be accounted for through the influence 
of the air upon the flight of the missiles, and 
the rate at which a shot charge breaks up 
into separate missiles. oe 

To me it seems probable that the variance 
in patterns as governed by temperature is not 
due to any one cause, but to the combined 
influence of all the factors which we have 
mentioned and possibly others besides. The 
reader has as much right to theorize as J have, 
and maybe he can do it to better advantage. 


To me, it seems almost certain that the 
superior expansive qualities of steel under the 
influence of heat have some effect on the 
“strip,” and that a cold barrel will “Iknock- 
out” more pellets than a hot barrel. As to 
the acceleration in the rate at which the pow- 
der burns, due to a high temperature, and the 
consequent influence on the pattern, I have 
reached no conclusion. I have long, in my 
own mind, held to the conviction that the 
powder which was exactly adapted to sea 
level and moderate temperatures was nol per- 
fectly adapted to high altitudes, high tem- 
peratures, and the dry atmosphere of the 
plains section of the United States. It would 
not surprise me at all if three drams of powder 
used in certain parts of Texas, New Mexico 
or Oklahoma would show a higher velocity 
and a higher breech pressure than 314 drams 
of the same powder shot in New Jersey. 


As to air resistance to the flight of shot, 
heat could not well help having an effect. 
Not knowing and only theorizing, I yet be- 
lieve that if a charge of shot could be fired in 
vacuum patterns would be very much im- 
proved. This being true, the thinner the 
air, or the less its resistance owing to heat or 
other cause. the greater the number of pellets 
which will find their way into the 30 inch 
circle. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Depl. 

For a long time I have been a silent reader 
of your department but have been accum- 
ulating a choice collection of questions to 
ask you so that I will have to ask your in- 
dulgence and your advice. 

1. Do you think that there will be any 
chance in the near future for members of the 
National Rifle Association to obtain either 
model 1917 or model 1903 rifles and ammuni- 


tion for same from the government, either 
by purchase or free issue? 

Can N. R. A. members obtain Krag rifles 
and ammunition for them from the govern- 
ment at the present time? 

Is the sling as regularly furnished on the 
Springfield rifle superior to that furnished on 
the Krag rifle? May the Springfield sling 
be used on the Krag and is it worth the dif- 
ference in price? a, 
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Participation 


Manufacturers of the 
famous Lewis Machine 
Guns, Savage Auto- 
matic Pistols, High 
Power Sporting Rifles, 
High Grade Drop 
Forgings, Pressed Steel 
Truck Frames 


Our participation in the Governmental Program constitutes, 
to us, the most important and vital work upon which we 


could possibly be engaged. 


That it necessitates a complete stoppage on the production of 
yur regular sporting goods merely emphasizes its importance. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


“* Peace by Agreement” means that we AGREE to give 
the Hun a chance to start another war afew years hence. 
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Do you consider a sling an advantage on a 
military rifle? On a hunting rifle? On a 
.22 calibre target rifle? f 

Where and at what price can I obtain the 
new N. R. A. targets for the .22 Outdoor 
course? 

Do you consider reloaded ammunition for 
the Springfield to be as accurate, reliable and 
sure fire as factory ammunition? Does it 
pay to reload this ammunition? 


What do you consider to be a good arrange- 
ment for marking and signaling the value of 
the hits on a range of from 200 to 600 yards, 
especially upon a range that is not equiped 
with a telephone? 


Which of the courses arranged by the Na- 
tional rifle association do you prefer to shoot? 
Which is the easier to make high scores upon 
and which is the more practical? Do you 
consider that the .22 course is easier or harder 
to make high scores in that the regular Mili- 
tia course? 

Thanking you for your information, I am, 

ING Vig LEE 


Reply.—From the information that I haye 
received from time to time from the head- 
quarters of the National Rifle Association I 
do not believe that you will be able to obtain 
either the model 1903 or 1917 rifles nor am- 
munition for them from the government dur- 
ing the period of the war or at least for some 
time to come. 


Krag rifles and ammunition are available. 


The Springfield sling is undoubtedly far 
superior to the Krag sling., The Springfield 
sling may be used on the Krag, I know one 
club that uses them thereon exclusively and 
are very well satisfied to pay the difference in 
price. 

A sling is a termendous advantage on a 
military rifle. It is also a big advantage on a 
hunting rifle used in open prairie country but 
is a good deal in the way in the brush. It 
is as much of a benefit on a .22 as on a military 
rifle. A sling must be used correctly to get 
any real benefit out of it and that means tight 
on the left arm, on the right side of the left 
wrist, looking toward the muzzle of the rifle 
and with the keepers up tight against the 
loop to keep it closed. 

Targets for the .22 course may be obtained 
free of charge font’ the Remington U. M. C. 
Co., and I believe also from the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., and the U.S. Cartridge 
Co. 

I consider reloaded ammunition for the 
Springfield to be thoroughly reliable when 
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loaded correctly. I use it enelesegehe sae s 
and lately when shooting as captain of my. 
local rifle club and shooting the deciding — 
match of a series for the championship of this. 
city and part of the state, was high man over 
both teams, and every man on each team 
scored 90 per cent. or better at 500 yards. _ 


A rather amusing incident occurred in this 
respect some time ago that may bear repeat- 
ing. A friend had obtained a large supply of 
reloaded Springfield ammunition and as a 
result of a bad case of nerves was doing very 
indifferent shooting at 300 yards and immed- 
iately condemned the ammunition. However 
he asked me to try a half dozen shells and to 
see if I could do any better with it. The 
result at 500 yards was 5 bulls and a close 4. 
As good shooting as I could ever expect to do 
with anything. 

When loaded correctly this ammunition is 
sure fire and can be loaded for % the cost of 
factory ammunition. Naturally it takes time 
to do the reloading but most men haye some 
spare evenings that they can devote to this 
work. 


We have a system of boards or paddles 
arranged on the left side of each target so that 
they will show from all the firing points. 
When a bull is scored a paddle having a white 
side and a red side is turned so that the white 
shows towards the shooter. When he scores” 
a 4 the red side is turned out. Between shots 
the edge of the board is turned toward the 
shooter and he sees nothing. For a three the 
other board, having a white cross on a black 
field on one side, and a dead black back, is 
turned so that the cross is visible. For a two 
the black side is turned front. Between shots 
the edge is turned to the front. 


Each shot is also marked by a 4 inch round 
disc held to the shot holé by a bent piece of 
wire. This marker shows the position of the 
shot and the board shows its value. 


The Militia course is the easiest to make 
high scores with, the Sharpshooter course the 
most practical and the most fun. The .22 
course is slightly easier in calm weather and 
harder in windy weather than the Militia 
course. The scores with identical sights for 
each, will run about the same. Most people 
will average higher with the .22 course due 
to their .22 rifles having better sights than are 
on the military rifles. 

Editor. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 
What do you consider the best style of the 
so called “fat” or beaver tail fore ends? Are 
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Look for the | 
Name of the Powder 


NY sportsman who gives the matter a moment's 
thought will agree that the powder contained in 
the shotgun shells he uses is a factor of prime im- Infallible can be 
portance to him when shooting either in the field or at obtained in all 


of the following 
the traps. . makes of shotgun 


This being so it is a matter of ordinary prudence when shells. 

buying loaded shotgun shells to specify that they be load- 

ed with a powder with which you are familiar—a powder DOMINION 

upon which you can depend under all circumstances. PETERS 
REMINGTON 


SELBY 


U.S. 
Undoubtedly the name of your favorite make of shell WESTERN 
is given in the list at the right. You can obtain this 
Hercules Powder in that shell by asking your dealer for it. EE 


You get such a powder when you specify Infallible Her- 
cules Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 


On the top wad of every shell, and on the cover of the 
box in which the shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is loaded. Look for 
this name when buying. See that it is Infallible. 


This powder is of high quality and uniform quality, 
It gives light recoil, even patterns, and high velocity. 
Write for a free booklet which describes it fully. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
93 W. 


11th St. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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they of any particular advantage on a shotgun 
or rifle? 

Do you prefer chilled or drop shot for game 

shooting? What is your favorite small game 
load in 12 gauge? 
_ Is there any place in America where live 
pigeons are still shot at the traps in any con- 
siderable numbers? If so where? What is 
the usual load for this work? 

What style of weapon is suitable for shoot- 
ing frogs at night with the aid of a jack light? 

What power telescope sight do you prefer 
for game shooting, and also for target shoot- 
ing? 

Is a cheek pad a help on a high power rifle? 
Do you think that a shoulder pad will add to 
or deduct from the scores of an expert at 
long range military rifle shooting? 

How can lead be removed from the barrel 
of a rifle? How can a rag be removed from 
a .22 calibre rifle barrel? 

Thanking you for a reply through Rod & 
Gun. 

AE OER ener 
Utah. 

Reply.—tI do like the beaver tail fore end 
very much, also the regular grooved military 
foreend. This style of fore end is particularly 
fine on a light weight hunting rifle as with its 
aid one can hold much better in the offhand 
position. Such a fore end must be used to be 
appreciated. 

I prefer chilled shot always, especially with 
smokeless powder. My favorite small game 
load, for most everything, is 3 to 314 drams 
bulk powder and 11, ozs. 71% chilled shot. 
That load is a killer. 

Live pigeons are still shot extensively 
around St. Louis, Mo. and in the central part 
of Pennsylvania. The annual Penna. state 
live bird championship draws 60 to 100 en- 
tries and they are very classy shots. 

The usual load is 314 to 3% drams of bulk 
powder and 114 ozs. of 7 chilled shot, usually 
shot in a 2% inch or 3 inch shell. 

I use a cheek pad on a high power rifle 
whenever I can get away with it. This is a 
very considerable advantage to me as all 
rifles I have ever used have too much drop in 
the stock to suit me and to the fact that I 
have a tooth in my right cheek that gets 
very sore at the root from continued shooting 
without a pad. This old tooth stands by 
itself, the one in front and the one behind it 
having been removed and that one tooth gets 
the full benefit of all recoil. I do not like to 
use a shoulder pad for rifle shooting. My 
highest scores have all been made without a 
pad of this kind. For continued shooting 1 
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use a pad but for a high score of ten to twenty ae 


shots I'll take mine straight. 

The best pistol for shooting frogs I have 
seen was a homemade affair made from a .32 
calibre smooth bored Stevens Favorite rifle. 
The barrel was cut off to twelve inches. The 
stock was modelled into a very nice pistol 
stock and the inventor of the arrangement 
always claimed it was sure death with a .32 
shot cartridge at about 10 to 15 feet. I know 
that he killed a great many frogs with it. 
Incidentally it was a mighty nice looking 
little pistol. 

I prefer a 3 power rifle telescope for hunting 
and a 5 or 6 power for prone target shooting. 
about a ten power for rest shooting. 

Lead can be removed from a rifle barrel by 
the aid of oil and a Marbles brass brush, or 
this failing, by a good soaking in mercury. 

The easiest way to remove a rag is to insert 
a small rod that has been heated red hot and 
to burn it out. Be careful not to scratch 
the bore. This method will take a little time. 
Do not heat the rifle barrel in a fire. Just 
heat the rod time after time, pushing into the 
rag and the rag will gradually char away. 

Iditor. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunilion Dept. 

In your July issue I read with great interest 
the article on ‘Special loading for the .44-40, 
by W. A. Linkletter. This article is the cause 
of my asking you the following questions; 

How many grains of FFG black and how 
many grains of Bullseye would you recom 
mend for a full charge in the .45 Colt? 

My arm is a new Service 714 inch barrel, 

How many 1-1000’’ larger would you cut 
the card wads than the inside diameter of 
the shell? 

How would Kings FFG semi smokeless 
work as a priming charge and how much 
should I use? 

S. Fred Smith, 
Jamestown, R.1. 

Reply.—I have never done any experiment~ 
al work of this nature with the .45 Colt cart. 
ridge. Therefore I am unable to answer your 
questions with safety. Possibly Mr. Link~ 
letter will be able to answer your questions, 
I would like to have some targets made by 
these Linkletter loads as they would prove 
very interesting to many of us and these | 
hope Mr. Linkletter will feel like favoring 
us with at his convenience. 

Editor. 
“Special loading for the .25-35.”’ 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 
I have a .25-35 Savage rifle, model 1899 
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Home of Red Deer (ra 


TR 
Highlands of 
Ontario 


Hunt this Fall in the real 
haunts of game 


Magnetawan River, French River, Mus- 
koka, Lake of Bays and other famous 


Regions 
Write to any Agent, Grand Trunk System for ‘‘Play 
grounds’’ Booklet, giving Game Laws, Hunting- 
Regulation, etc, 
J. QUINLAN Cc. E. HORNING 
Bonaventure Station Union Station 
Montreal Que. Toronto Ont. 
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The Best Districts are Reached by the Lines of the 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


IN 
QUEBEC, NORTHERN ONTARIO and EASTERN MANITOBA 
HUNTING SEASON OPENS:—Quebec, September Ist to Dec. 31st. Ontario, Oct. Ist to 
Noy. 30th. Manitoba, Nov. 20th to Dec. 10th. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘OUT OF DOOR” (Full of Facts for Sportsmen) to 
F. C, Armstrong, Canadian Government Railways - G. Orttenburger, 301 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sportsman's Guide, Cochrane, Ont. . H. Melanson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C, K. Howard, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Moncton, 
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for which I reload the cartridges myself. I 
would like to ask your opinion on the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. What would be the result if I reloaded 
16 srains Lightning and the 25-20 or the .250 
Savage bullets? 

2. Shell full of lightning and the same 
bullets? 

Would either of these bullets work better 
with smaller powder charges? 

The .250-3000 Savage has a velocity of 
3000 feet per second. Why cannot I reload 
the .25-35 with one of the lighter bullets and 
get a higher velocity than with the present 
factory cartridge with its 117 grain bullet? 
The velocity with the factory cartridge is 
only about 2000 feet per second. 

C. A. Cooper. 
Toronto. 

Reply.—Not being as familiar with the 
performance of the various Hercules powders 
as I am with the various Dupont powders [ 
referred the matter to the Hercules Powder 
company who replied as follows; in part, 
“Referring to your letter of inquiry sent by 
Mr. Cooper, we have delayed answering this 
question until actual ballistic tests could be 
made with the peculiar combination of com- 
ponents referred to by Mr. Cooper, since we 
felt unable to make any recommendations 
without actual figures before us. 

From our tests we have ascertained that 
with the .25-35 Winchester rifle, which is 
similar to the Savage manufacture, that 16 
grains of Lightning powder will give muzzle 
velocities in the neighborhood of 1968 F.S. 
when using the .25-20 soft point, 87 grain 
bullet. The maximum charge we would re- 
commend that may be used of this powder 
under these conditions is 20 grains, when the 
muzzle velocity reached 2383 fs. 

With the same gun and a_ .250-3000, 87 
grain Savage spitzer bullet, 16 grains of 
Lightning powder gave muzzle velocities 
around 1966 f.s. and the maximum charge 
with this powder for this bullet, we would 
recommend not to exceed 21 grains, which 
gives a muzzle velocity of 2512 F-S. 

Mr. Cooper also requests the velocities in 
this same gun with the two above mentioned 
bullets, if the shells were filled with Lightning 
powder. We are unable to answer this ques- 
tion as we estimate that under such a condi- 
tion the breech pressures would be sufficiently 


high to rupture the gun, if not to burst it. 
With regards to obtaining velocities as 


high as 3000 f.s. in the .25-35 rifle, we do not 
believe this is feasible, even with the lighter 
weight bullets as tested above, since a .25-35 
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_ almost certain to burst the rifle. 


Vat 

tia, 
calibre gun is rifled with one turn in eight te ; 
inches and with extremely high velocities the 


builet could not properly take the rifling. 
Under this condition, the result would be 
“stripping” and a consequent loss of accuracy 
and leading and injury to the gun. With the 
above mentioned load we obtained very good 
velocity, but believe they are the maximum 
obtainable. 

With the .250-3000 Savage rifle, there is 
only one twist in 42 inches, which permits 
these lighter weight bullets to be driven with 
a higher velocity and still retain their accuracy. 

Editor’s Note—My familiarity with Light- 
ning powder has been confined mostly to the 
Springfield type of rifles and it will most 
certainly be very dangerous to load a shell 
full of it in a rifle of that type, in fact being 
I believe 
that a great many people are prone to very 
much exaggerate the velocities that they ob- 
tain from many of these light spitzer bullet 
loads in rifles of this type. The bullet, having 
a far better ballistic co-efficient than the one 
they are accustomed to shooting, shoots with 
a very much flatter trajectory than the bullet 
they are used to and they attribute the dif- 
ference to a greatly increased velocity instead 
of the true cause. Rifles of the type of the 
.25-35 are not adapted to successful work with 
extremely high chamber pressures. 

Editor. 


Loads for Duck Shooting. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

In your magazine of May, 1918, you de- 
scribe the best load to be used in a 20 bore 
shot gun to get the best results for ducks. 
Now does this apply to a 12 bore gun in the 
same proportion.? 

I have been loading my own shells for the 
last two years but I do not seem to get the 
very best results. I generally use 34% drams 
of Dupont smokeless powder and 11 ozs. 
shot, with one cardboard wad next the pow- 
der, then comes the 5 inch black edge felt 


wad and another card wad, then thegshot,. 


and then a thin covering on top of the;shot. 
I tamp the powder down very tightly and 
give the shell a good crimp of about 4 inch. 
The charge seems to have fairly good power 
but I think the shot spreads too much. 

It is mostly fly shooting around here -and 
when you have been shooting much the ducks 
begin to go fairly high and therefore one 
needs plenty of strength to bring them down. 

W. A. Holdsworth 
Merritt, B.C... 
Reply.—Mr. Askins, who wrote the' article 


"0 
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3 | Let your trap gun purchase bea PARKER. B 

‘|| of the thousands of satisfied PARKER Gun users. 
PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of 

a PARKER Gun receives in good substantial gun value, the 

benefits of experience in gun\manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 
satisfied with anything but the BEST. 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about ‘20 bore guns. 


PARKER BROS., “sakes” Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


—— 
Are You Reloading ? 


| f 
Send Us the Name and 
Caliber of Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
i 
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you refer to, has always been an advocate of 
good stiff loads in a 20 bore. A 20 bore is 
loaded somewhat heavier in proportion than 
a 12 bore. ; 

Your trouble may be one of three things. 
Your wadding may be too hard, your gun may 
not shoot a charge of over 314 drams of pow- 

_der successfully, and your shells may have 
been used until the crimp is worn and then 
giving a poor crimp, 

Dupont smokeless is quite a fast powder 
and you'd better try 314 drams and see if the 
pattern is not considerably improved. If 
not, and you still insist upon 314 drams, use 
white felt wads over the powder, and do not 
ram the powder in so tightly. I believe your 
trouble is either too hard wads, too much 
ramming, or what is not quite so likely, just 
a trifle too much powder. Try changing the 
wadding first, then try reducing the powder 
charge. 

Editor. 
Information on the Springfield and the .256 
Newton. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept.— 

I note that you like the Sporting Spring- 
field. Does this rifle use the .256 shell? Is 
the Newton or Springfield a smooth shooting 
rifle and is the recoil heavy? Where can I 
purchase the Springfield and what is the 
rifle selling at? Would you kindly give me 
what information you can regarding the two 
rifles. 

Walter Garner, 
Weyburn, Sask. 

Reply.—The Sporting Springfield rifle is 
merely the regular .30-1906 calibre military 
Springfield rifle made up with a stock made by 
hand by some gunsmith to resemble the Ross, 
Newton, Sauer Mauser, Adolph Wundham- 
mer, or some other style of stock, and with a 
decent set of sights put on-in place of the reg- 
ular military sights. This rifle shoots the 
regular .30 Springfield shell, with 150, 172 or 
180 grain metal cased or soft point bullets. 
The finest one I have used was restocked by 


Mr. Weber of West Fairview, Pa. This stock’ 
has a very full pistol grip, even more so 
than the 250-3000 Savage rifle; the stock 


is larger around the grip, the stock is also 
longer out under the barrel than is the case 
with the Sauer Mauser and ‘Newton rifles and 
I prefer it. He also restocked a Krag rifle 
that was even better than the Springfield. 
That is the stock suited me better. This 
stock was made of Spanish mahogany, or at 
least that was what he called. it. It was very 
full around the pistol grip, long stocked and 
full in the comb like a trap shot gun and held 
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like a rock, so to speak, offhand. 
the beauty of a Sporting Springfield. One 
can have the stock made to actually fit. The 
recoil is severe if you are not accustomed to- 
shooting a rifle of this power. If you are, 
you can shoot 50 to 100 shots in your shirt 
sleeves and hardly show a mark. Depends 
on how you hold the rifle. f 

The only way that you could get a Sporting 
Springfield, would be to purchase one already 
made up or a regular military Springfield 
from some member of the National Rifle 
Association of the U.S. This would likely 
cost you $25.00 to $45.00 for the bare rifle. 
The stocking would likely cost $15.00 to 
$25.00 more. The best sights would be a 
medium size gold bead front and a Lyman 
Double Micrometer receiver peep sight. The 
sights would cost about $10.00 more attached. 
That would make the rifle cost about $50.00 
as a minimum to $75.00 as a maximum. 1! 
believe it to be the superior of any other rifle 
in existence. 

The .256 Newton is a splendid rifle. The 
cost is about the same. You could probably 
obtain the Newton with less trouble. The 
ammunition costs about the same if  pur- 
chased commercially. One rifle is about as 
hard to clean as the other. The Newton 
rifle is new. Some men have been thoroughly 
suited with it. Others have had various faults 
to find with it. The Springfield has been 
made by the hundred thousand, is absolutely 
accurate to any range you could hit anything, 
is practically fool proof, dead easy to clean 
that is the action is, and thoroughly reliable. 
If you can get one, you can most likely do so 
through an advertisement placed in Arms & 
The Man, 1110 Woodward Bldg, Washington. 
D.C. <A small ad. will cost you about $1.00. 

I would suggest that if you obtain a Spring- 
field, you have itstocked so thatit weighs 
about 8 lbs., and have the stock made very 
full in the grip, the grip close to the trigger, a 
good long stock with a very full comb and a 
slight drop in the stock so that it fits and feels 
like a trap shotgun. You will then have a 
real rifle in every sense of the word. 

Editor. 


Sights for a Stevens Favorite. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I have a Stevens Favorite take down rifle, 
.32 calibre, with rocky mountain sights, which 
are not suitable for target shooting as they 
are too coarse. 

I would thank you to advise me the best 
sights I could get that would be suitable. I 
do not do enough shooting to make it worth 


’ 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


guarantees you more mo- 
ney as the market goes up; 
no less if the market goes 
down. 


We Pay you Cash 


Let us help you make this the most profitable 
fur-year you have ever had, Take advantage 
of Prouty’s Guaranteed Price List System. 
Start now. You cannot begin too early. 
Prouty pays the market’s highest prices. 
Big profits easily made if you ship your furs 
to Prouty, because buyers from all the world 
come here to buy their furs and pay highest 
prices for them. 


Send Us Your Furs 


You can depend on us for honest grading, 
prompt payments, top-notch prices, a square 
deal all around. Weremitspotcash. Check 
mailed same day shipment received. No 
delay. Not a bit of risk. 


We Need Your Furs Now! 


Get on our mailing list! Write for 
latest Guaranteed Price List. Send 
for a supply of shipping tags, and then 
use them immediately. 


You Can Put 
Your Faith In Prouty 


Try us. Tag your next catch to 
Prouty. Your first shipment will 
prove the advantages to be gained from 
dealing regularly with us, and you will 
send us your furs always. Our meth- 
ods of fair play and high prices have 
made many sincere and cordial friends 
for us. Won’t you be one of them? 


‘“‘Grandad shipped to 
Prouty” 


The Oldest Fur House in New York, 
the Fur Market of the World, where 
fur prices always reach their highest 
market value. For fifty years Prouty 
has been established as the one fur 
house where trappers can always be 
sure of fair treatment and best prices 
where fur buyers come for their best 
furs. Ask your fellow trappers what 
they think of Prouty. They will 
tell you the truth. They will tell you 
that the only sure way to make more 
money on your furs is to send them to 
Prouty. Send us your next shipment. 
Then continue to send them. 


Let Us Keep You Posted 


on Prices 


Don’t you always like to know that 
you are getting the highest market 
value for your furs? Our Guaranteed 
Price List System will tell you what 
they are worth. We never pay less 
than the prices quoted and sometimes 
we pay more, 


J. L. PROUTY'S SONS, inc. 


Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, etc. 


382-384 West Broadway 


New York City 
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while to buy a new rifle that would be more 
keen than the above and as I have had the 
same for some time I thought I might be 
able to adjust it so that it would work. 

P. W. Longmire, 
Bridgetown, N.S. 

Reply.—Purchase a Lyman 2A rear sight 
and a pin head or aperture front. They will 
cost you about $3.60 to $4.00. I-think you 
are foolish to spend the money on this rifle. 
Sell it and get a .22 long rifle, which is far 
more accurate than the .32 rim fire, costs 
about 14 as much to shoot and which is really 
worth a decent set of sights. Better get a 
Lyman sight with a micrometer elevator for 
elevation at least and some sort of a wind- 
gauge if you want to do real target shooting. 
The Lyman no .5 front, made with a combined 
bead and pin head, makes a very good com- 
bined target and hunting sight. 

Editor. 
Cleaning Methods. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I see in a late issue where Major Brookhart 
gets an awful calling down about his methods 
.of cleaning a rifle. Well sir, I want to say 
right here that I thoroughly agree with Major 
‘Brookhart’s ways of caring for a high power 
Tifle. 

I have used the high power rifle for years in 
Europe and in this country and never used 
anything but gun grease, of late years “3 
in one” to clean same, yet my rifle barrels are 
.O.K. and as accurate as ever. 

I know from experience that none of the 
‘European armies use anything but gun grease 
to clean their rifles with and with it they keep 
them in perfect shape. 

The cleaning is done a few hours after 
shooting, or right after if possible. This is. 
how to proceed. First pour some*:3 in one” 
down the barrel and let stand a couple of 
minutes, then screw a brass brush on your 
¢leaning rod (brush one calibre over that of 
the rifle) and shove vigorously up and down. 
Be sure to go clear up and clear down, 
about 12 or 18 times. Then get your field 
cleaner, put a rag so it (cheese cloth is best) is 
enough to have a tight fit and pull through 
from the chamber out of the muzzle about 
four times. Change the rag each pull. Then 
stand her up, pour some oil down the barrel 
and spin her around a few times, so that the 
motion will spread the oil evenly over the lands 
and put it away. After 24 hours pull another 
clean rag through the barrel, oil again and 
there she is. If you will inspect her after 
a month or two you will find your barrel 
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come up and stand with us. M 

E. H. Coruoz. 
Brockville. 
Wants a High Power Muzzle Loading Rifle. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

I would like to buy a high powered muzzle 
loading rifle. Can you tell me where to get 
one in Canada. \ 

William Johnson. 
Northgate, Sask. 

Reply.—I do not know where to buy a high 
power muzzle loading rifle. Never heard of 
such a weapon. In the first place muzzle 
loaders are all made with soft steel barrels 
not suitable to metal builets, the caps are not 
suitable to igniting high smokeless powder, 
it would be impossible to measure these 
powders closely enough to be safe by the usual 
hit or miss methods suitable for a hunting 
rifle in the woods, and few of these rifles are 
made strongly enough to stand the breech 
pressure. In addition it would be almost 
impossible to properly clean such a weapon. 

If you refer to an ordinary hard shooting 
black powder using muzzle loader, a gun 
possibly in the class of the .44-40 for power, 
possibly one of our readers has a rifle that he 
will sell. 

Editor. 


' 


Wants a Gun for Partridge, Woodcock and 
Ducks 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

Please inform me which is the best gun for 

hunting partridge, woodcock and wild ducks. 
Howard H. Wile, 
Shubenacadie. 

Reply.—There is no such weapon. For 
woodcock you will need a gun that will shoot 
a very wide pattern of small shot and that 
will kill without mangling a tender bird at 
ranges that usually runfrom10to 30 yards. 
For partridge, the same kind of a weapon te 
kill from 10 to 50 yards, usually 10 to 30 
yards. For ducks a hard shooting, close 
shooting, weapon to kill from 25 yards to as 
far as you can see them. Woodcock take 
from a cylinder to a modified choke, part- 
ridge, an improved cylinder to a modified 
choke; ducks a good even shooting modified 
to a very full choke bore. The best load for 
woodcock is a light load of powder, say 234 


“drams, and 1 to 1% ozs. of 8, 9 or 10 shot. 


Ducks take 314 to 334 drams of powder and 
114 to 114 ozs. of 4 to 7 shot fired from a good 
heavy hard hitting gun. A woodcock gun 
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absolutely O.K. I am sure there are more. 
riflemen using this simple method. Let them. 
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May we send you 
this guide book? 


An illustrated guide to points 
of interest in and around Buffalo 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
On request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, shopping and business 
districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan. Fire 
proof, modern. Un- 
usual cuisine. Every 


HOTEL TULLER pa an ot ane room. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN ieee oun 


running directions 
Offers | free. 


Special inducements to Out-of-Town C. et 
Guests during the period of the war. North St. at 
$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, Delaware Ave. 


| 
600 OUTSIDE ROOMS | 
| 
| 
| 


ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 
New Unique Cafesand Excellent Entertainment 


+ 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We havea prideinit and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 
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is worthless on a duck pass and a duck gun 
worthless in a swamp or heavy woods. 

My preference, if you can have but one gun, 
would be a 12 gauge pump sun with a 30° 
inch full choke barrel for ducks, a straight 
stock, and a small drop to the stock. Then 
get an extra 28 inch barrel to shoot a 45 to 
50 per cent pattern for the woodcock and 
partridges. 

If you want a double gun and can _ get 
but the one set of barrels, get the right 
barrel 45 to 50 per cent., and the left 70 per 
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your Dept. IT am only a woodsman but I can. 
plug the bullseye fairly well yet. I use the 
Marlin No. 20 .22 long rifle, with a Lyman 
peep and ivory bead front. I would like to 
see this target in the Rod and Gun if possible 
and will try to make another group for you 
with my .38-55 high power as soon as I get the 
Lyman sight for it. 

I would like to ask you a question to be 
answered in an early issue of Rod and Gun. I 
use the Ideal handbook and find lots of valu- 
able suggestions in it but think they are a 


10 shots made by William Scott, with a Marlin Rifle No 20. 
Distance Shot at, 20 1eet; score 32, off hand Lyman sight. 


cent. The right barrel will be no good for 
ducks at oyer 30 yards, as a rule, and the left 
barrel no good in the woods. Besides, the 


woodcock and partridge gun should weigh 


7,t0 714 lbs. and the duck gun 8 to 81447. You 
ought to have two entirely separate guns. 
My personal preference would be a 12 


gauge double field gun for the woodcock and 
partridge, and a full choke Winchester or 
Xemington pump for the ducks. 
Editor 

Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

When I subscribed for Rod and Gun, I 
promised to be of some personal value to you 
so that I am sending you a target for use in 


little mistaken when they say that mixing 
bullet metal 90 parts lead, 5 parts antimony, 
and 5 parts tin, and casting Ideal bullet 
.375296, it will weigh 253 grains. I mixed 
this bullet metal, made the bullet and it 
weighs exactly 263 grains. I wish some of 
your readers would’ try this and see if I am 
right. u 

I ama gun crank and like to see things come 
out right. What do you think of the .38-55 
Marlin high velocity rifle for deer, black bear, 
and also for a target rifle? Thanking you, I 
am, 

William Seott, 

Ailsa Craig, Ont. 


meal. 


Canada Food Board 
License, No. 14-216 
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pean PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


or Outing 


carefully 


and satisfying 


“IT’S GOOD.” 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and HRegisters Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lov~ 
er of outdoor sport and es- 
oe to those who love 
WALKING. Instructive be- 
cause of value in determining 
distances; a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
ful to SPORTSMEN. It fur- 


nishes the true solution of 
many _a disputed question of 
how far it is to or from vari- 
ious points. Best of 
all it is a wonder- 
ful health promotor 
because its interest- 
ing notations afford 
“A real incentive for 
MW WALKING. Whe- 
ther you walk for 
W@ health, business or 
i pleasure—anywhere, 
everywhere. 

fg AMERICAN Patio. 
meter tells the whole 
story of just how 
far you have trav- 
elled. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 
Seid by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
802 CHAPEL 37. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
€& & A. GUNTHER 00. - - Toronto, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


THE FISHERMAN’S HAMPER 


SHOULD CONTAIN A 
SUPPLY OF 


“St. Charles” Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


It serves all the purposes of 
milk fresh from the cow. 


It never curdles, 
even in the hot- 
test weather. 


BRAND 


aT 
Sold in convenient 5 isl 
size packages. ; 


BORDEN MILK CO. 
LIMITED 
MONTREAL. 
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Reply.—Your target shows very 
grouping for offhand shooting. Better try 
moving the front sight to the right so 
that your groups are more.to the left, if this 
is where you usually group your shots. 

The difference in weight of your bullet 
compared to the figures given in the Ideal 
Handbook may be due to several things. 
The bullet mould may be a little over size, 
especially in length, your lead may be espec- 
ially heavy, your scales may weigh 
things a little “heavier” than those used 
by the Ideal people or they may have made 
an error of one figure in printing the book. I 
find that most of the Ideal bullets actually 
weigh slightly more than called for in the 
Ideal handbook. This is of no particular 
handicap. The heavier bullets always shoot 
more accurately as a rule. The main thing 
is that they should all be the same weight 
and temper. Thank youfor your continued 
interest in this department. 

The .38-55 would be a very good rifle tor 
this purpose. 

Editor. 
Information on the .60 Cordite. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

The April number of Rod and Gun reached 
me a few days ago and I have read with great 
interest the excellent article on “Reloading the 
-280 Ross by Mr. J. R. Mattern. 

A correspondent, “G.E.G.” asks, ““What is 
the largest high power sporting cartridge 
made?” 

Recently when investigating an assortment 
of arms in a shop of the leading London 
maker, I saw a double barrel rifle of .60 
calibre, shooting 100 grains of Cordite and a 
600 grain nickel cased bullet. This rifle 
Weighed 1414 lbs. and needless to say was 
equipped with a rubber recoil pad. 

There was also on hand an 8 bore double 
barrel rifle for black powder, but I under- 
stand that the .50 calibre cartridge is the most 
powerful high power cartridge made, and also 
the most powerful H.P. cartridge used in a 
repeating rifle of American make is the .405 
Winchester. 

BA Ded cha Bas 74 

Frensham Pond Camp, Surrey, England. 

Round Ball for Deer. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

Would you please tell me if the 12 gauge 
smokeless ball and buckshot cartridges would 
be satisfactory for deer? If so at what range? 

robert J. Scott. 
Belgrave, Ont. 
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Reply.—In Pennsylvania - no ) buck S 
cartridges are allowed for shooting deer butte 
great many hunters, possibly more than half ; 
of them, use the solid ball in 12 gauge shotguns 
for shooting deer in our brushy mountain 
country. I saw several deer last fall that 
were killed with these cartridges. One, 
a large doe, that was killed illegally, was 
shot when lying down, the hunter evidently 
shooting from the top of a dirt bank about 
25 yards from the deer and slightly higher. 

The ball passed through both lungs. The 
deer jumped up, wheeled around and ran 
about 30 feet. Blood spurted from both 
sides of the animal. Another small buck 
was shot through the neck and killed instantly 
the head being practically severed, excepting 
the hide. Most hunters around here prefer 
this style of ammunition to a rifle to shoot 
deer in brushy country. Of course they are 
practically worthless over 50 yards, lacking 
accuracy. 

Editor. 


Ammonia for Cleaning a .30 Winchester. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

I use a .30 U.S. Winchester for hunting and 
would like to clean this rifle from the breech. 
Is the breech block easily removed? Should 
ammonia be used in cleaning this rifle? 

A. Dageforde, 
Didsbury, Alberta. 


Reply.—lf your rifle is a solid frame 
model your best plan would be to use a 
slotted rod, cleaning from the muzzle. You 
can use ammonia on the patches and then pull 
through dry patches from the breech to the 
muzzle. I do not believe that I would care to 
risk sticking patches from a round or jagged 
tip cleaning rod in this style of rifle. The 
breech block is mean to remove and had 
possibly better be left alone unless you are a 
fair mechanic.—Editor. 

Sights for a .303 Savage. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 

Would you inform me what would be the 
best sights for a .303 Savage rifle, short barrel 
saddle gun? I will look for this answer in 
the next issue. Would a King No. 6 rear 
sight and a Marbles Standard ivory bead 
front sight be O. K.? 

H. Darlington, 
Steelton, Ont. 

Reply.—Your Savage would be yery well 
sighted with the sights you mention. Be 
sure to get a rather small bead for this short 
barreled gun. I would certainly add a Lyman 
windgauge peep on the tang, in addition to 
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The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 


Any Standard Detachable 


Outboard Motor May Be Used 
Motor 


Chestnut 
Canoe 


This model is an ideal craft for pros- 
pectors, surveyors, hunters, trappers, 
fishermen and all who want a light, 
roomy motor boat at low cost. Itis 
built so that any standard detachable 
motor may be fitted in 30 seconds. 
Conforms to the usual high Chestnut quality—fine cedar hull, double 

gunwales of selected spruce, keel of finest hardwood, cane seat at bow, 
strong bar across centre, wide, movable seat at stern. Over all the ™ 

celebrated Chestnut canvas covering—heat -- cold -- and waterproof. He 


4 


4 


WRITE FOR Get our free booklet showing Chestnut Canoes in all styles and sizes. 
BOOKLET A post card saying you wantit will bring you a copy by return mail. | 
| 


Chestnut Canoe Co., Limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N.B. 
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the others that you mention. This would 
give you a fine outfit. I am always unable 
to answer an inquiry in the next issue, due 
to the fact that the copy must be made up 
some time in advance of issue. 

Editor. 


Wants a .22 for target shooting. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition, Dept. 
Would you please advise what would be a 
suitable .22 rifle for a cadet corps. I want a 
rifle that is extremely accurate for work among 


a bunch of boys. _ If possible give approximate 
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prices equipped with appropriate sights. 
W. J. Scott: 
Ontario. f 

Reply,—You want a Stevens 414, or a 
Winchester musket, either to be equipped 
with combined aperture and pinhead front, 
and Lyman windgauge number 103 rear. I 
have used both and both are exactly what 
you want. The Remington No. 12 N.R.A. 
target grade repeater is also very good. 
Write to the respective companies or Hallam’s 
or the Lion Sporting Goods Co. for prices. 
All three should be obtained for $30.00 oer 
less.—Editor. 


THE KEARNEY HUNT CLUB 


W. A. ARGUE. 


HICH is the longest month 

\ \ in the year? October of course. 

For verification take a vote of 

the thousands of enthusiastic hunters 
of this old Ontario who sojourn in 
the woods annually during the open 
season for deer and I’m sure they 
at least, will agree. How slowly 
time seems to drag during the last 
few weeks preceeding the eventful 
period of the first half of November. 
How often does the old hunter sit in 
the evening and ruminate alone, 
or discuss with some crony, experi- 
ences of past hunts, and anticipate 
the pleasures and excitements of the 
coming one. How often does he 
overhaul his outfit to see that every- 
thing is in shipshape order and 
nothing mislaid. All his heavy cloth- 
ing must be laid out and overhauled, 
shoe-packs and rubbers must be 
oiled and repaired, compass tested, 
axe and knife ground to a keen edge, 
and the old rifle comes in for a large 
share of careful attention, being 
rubbed and oiled until it is spick and 
span as of old, and when the eventful 
day of departure at last arrives he 
shoulders his kit and away he goes to 
the happy hunting grounds, to join 
his congenial pals and spend with 
them two weeks more of freedom in 
God’s great outdoors, and here let 
me say it is no brutal lust to kill and 
slay that drives these hunters to the 
wilds, most of them being generous 


and kind hearted men, but rather is it 
the freedom from business cares, the 
back to nature existence, the wander- 
ings through the sweet smelling for- 
ests amongst the rocks and streams, 
the maple clad hills, the spruce 
valleys, the silver lakes, and the 
beaver meadows glistening with frost 
on a snappy morning. These and 
the camp life amid the goodfellow- 
ship of club friends is the great entice- 
ment, though to be sure the baying 
of the dogs hot on the trail of a 
kingly buck, and the bark of the rifles. 
makes the blood course faster through 
the hunter’s veins. 

This storys has to deal with the 
1917 season’s hunt of “The Kearney 
Hunt Club.’ This club has been 
organized for a number of years with 
but little change in the membership, 
and is composed largely of old and 
time tried hunters who may be 
depended upon to bring in the meat, 
and to furnish an abundance of good 
cheer in camp. 

The hunting grounds are situate 
in the township of Butte, Parry 
Sound district, their camp being 
built near the boundary line between 
Parry Sound and Nipissing districts, 
and in fairly close proximity to the 
famous ’’Algonquin Park,” the great 
breeding game preserve for the Proy- 
ince of Ontario. . 

Access to camp is easy via Grand 
Trunk Railway to the pleasant and 
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Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In VFelakona’’ ss ay Bamboo ae Rods 


Manufacturers to 
HIS MAJESTY nn - see RD 
KING CEORCE V. 
THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel hard “PALAKONA” is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


[2 is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 


champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, ‘“Hardy’s.”’ Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 
erts whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
heave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 534 ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE—Rod, with one to only, $18.37; with two tops, $22.04. Ifin Bamboo 
protector case to carry E WHOLE ROD, $2.44 extra. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford, 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc., 60 cents per doz. 


GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 


Stout te 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Pays 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft 
. of Alnwick 

mealies supremacy 8/6d. per doz. or $2.08, 9-ft. 11/-per doz. or $2.69. 

we have achiered as 
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THE GREAT 
ENGLISH FIELD 
says, ““We must 
never forget that it 
is to HARDY 


MINARD’S| 
LINIMENT 


I was cured of terrible tum- 

bago by ‘ Min 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Rev. Wm. Brown. 

I was cured of a bad case of 

earache by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 
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Sure, you can 
have milk! 


When you’re out in the 
bush it’s just as easy to have 
all the milk you want as to 
have any otherfood. A tin 
of Kilim takes little 
space and adds only one 


i 
| 
pound to the weight of your 
! 
i 
: 
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outfit. Kilm is dry. In 
powder form — pasteurized 
separated milk with the 
water removed—one pound 
makes four quarts. 
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F aa cured of sensitive lungs 


Klim is genuine— 
The flavor proves it. 


You have only to taste Klim to 
know the natural milk flavor. 
No “filler.” It is pure. Try Klim 
once and you'll never be without it. 
Canada Food Board License No. 14-242. 


”’Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 
j Manufactured by the 


Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 
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hospitable little town -of Kearney, 
thence by good Government road 
through farming country along the 
Magnetewan River for several miles, 
until the “Tote Road’ is reached 
leading through the logging opera- 
tions of The Canada Pine Lumber 
Company. Wagons can be driven 
all the way over a passable road and 
no supplies or dunnage has to be 
packed. 

_ The camp is a snug comfortable 
structure, built entirely of logs, and 
situate at the juncture of Pine and 
Middle Shanty Lake Creeks, and the 
surrounding country is a hunter’s 
paradise, dotted with small lakes 
and streams, about the shores of 
which are found dense thickets of 
spruce, balsam and pine, from which 
break and rise the uplands covered 
with birch, beech and maple timber. 
Valleys, hills and mountains in end- 
less variety and game plentiful enough 
to fill the bag, yet scarce enough 
to whet the desire and thoroughly 
tire one out to secure. What more 
could a hunter wish for? 


The Club this season comprised 
the following members. Captain, W. 
H. Ryan, merchant; secretary, J. D. 
MacNeill, manager, Shortreed Lum- 
ber Co.; R. H. Flavelle, hardware 
merchant, R. A. Mann, Mayor of 
Kearney; Frank Prunty, hotel pro- 
prietor; Donald Dault, butcher; Wil- 
liam Woodruff, retired farmer; all of 
the town of Kearney, and Harold 
Shortreed, lumberman, of Coulson, 
Ont.; T. H. Benetts of the Nobel 
Police Force and son, Kenneth; C. 
W. Kunns, broker of New York City; 
W. <A. Argue, sec.-treas,. of the 
Muskoka Wood Manfg. Co. Ltd. of 
Huntsville, Ont., and John J. Ryan, 
returned soldier, of Toronto, who 
served his country faithfully and 
well in Flanders and France with the 
famous 35th Battalion C.E.F. 

The culinary department and re- 
quirements of the inner man were 
efficiently taken care of by Mr. Jas. 
J. Little, chef, late of Calgary. This 
completes our number and if any club 
elsewhere can beat that mixture we 
would be glad to hear of them. 

The organization is complete and 
works with despatch and without 


chasing of supplies, transportatio: 
etc., being left entirely in the hands 
of a committee composed 
captain and secretary, each member 
paying to the secretary previous to 
commencement to hunt, his estimat- 
ated assessment, a final adjustment 
being made at conclusion when all 
expenses incurred are definitely 
known. 

The order and schedule of the hunt 
is in charge of the captain. The rules 
and regulations of the camp are few, 
but these few must be observed 
rigidly by all members, the most 
important one perhaps being a notice 
conspicuously posted on the cabin 
wall, of a motion made, seconded, 
and unanimously carried at.a former 
club meeting, forbidding the load- 
ing or unloading of fire arms within 
the camp, or of bringing loaded arms 
into the camp, under penalty for, 
each offence. Safety First was always 
the motto, but thanks to the care 
and forethought of all members, no 
fines have yet had to be imposed for 
the offence mentioned. 

One or two wakeful members were 
desirous of having a like penalty 
imposed on any member found guilty 
of snoring after 10 p.m. but this 
met with such strenuous opposition 
from other members who are addicted 
to the habit themselves, and likely 
to be found guilty every court morn- 
ing, the point had to be conceded. 
Nevertheless the snoring man, though 
left free from. fines, still takes his 
own risk from flying boots, and we 
have no accident policies in force. 

The club arrived at camp on 
October 30th, 1917, and everything 
was put in order to the last nail on the 
31st. and ready for the hunt on the 
opening morning. Thursday, Nov- 
ember Ist. broke bright and clear, 


of. the 


with each man on his mettle to win. 


the pool put up by the club for the 
first heart and liver’ delivered to 
camp, and at break of day the hunters 
were on the runways, and Capt. Bill 
away with the dogs Jack and Sport, 
who soon filled the woods with loud 
bayings as the nimble deer were 
scented and chased from cover, and 
soon the spat of the rifles could be 
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on all sides and the game was 
; earnest. 

That first morning was sure some 
_ hunt,.and three deer were suspended 
from bent saplings ere the crew 
wended their way home to dinner, 
the first two having fallen to.the fire 
of “Sandy” Shortreed and the third 
to “Bob” Mann. Sandy thus won 
the pool and received the congratu- 
tations of the whole gang, for though 
known to be a good shot, this was his 
first deer hunt, and two deer on the 
first half day is considered a worthy 
achievement by an old hunter, there- 
fore much more so by a “‘greenhorn.”’ 

Of course Sandy didn’t feel at all 
elated himself, Oh, no, he only 
wanted to eat his dinner on the roof 
and not mix with the common sports, 
but after we got the blood washed 
off him, and gave him a hot drink 
and put a cold towel round his head, 
he gradually cooled down and told 
us how it all happened, and how he 
opened up the artillery when attacked 
by a herd of three, and of the thump- 
ing and pounding he could still hear 
after the battle had subsided, only 
to learn it was his own heart making 
all the terrible racket, instead of 
more deer coming forward in rein- 
forcements, as he had_ supposed. 


This did not complete his achieve-. 


ments, however, as two more deer fell 
to his rifle before his business called 
him home. , 

The most beautiful weather .pre- 
vailed, clear bright days and frosty 
nights, and merrily went the hunt, 
most days seeing one or two. more 
dead beauties hung up, one’ fellow 

. having his good fortune to-day and 
another to-morrow, and some other 
poor devil straggling in with a woe- 
begone expression and a pitiful tale 
of woe to tell of how he missed a big 
one, while Charlie Kuhns busied him- 
self with the camera, securing many 
interesting photos. 

These pictures are a. source of 
lasting pleasure to the members of 
this club, thanks to Charlie’s gener- 
osity which supplies each of us yearly 

_ with a fine package for den albums. 
He also sent us on one occasion a 

,. very fine enlargment, beautifully 
( framed, taken from a photo of the 
season’s kill. 
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Business reasons this year pre- 
vented Mr. Prunty from accompany- 
ing us to camp, no one being more 
disappointed than “Frank’’ himself, 
as he was, very anxious to have it out 
with the big buck -he almost hit last 
season. Mr. Flavelle and Mr. 
Dault were also unable to remain the 
full season, owing te shortness of 
help in their businesses at home, but 
we enjoyed their company while 
with us and would have been delighted 
to have seen Bob Flavelle trim up 
another big one such as he did two 
years ago when he downed the biggest 
buck of the hunt. Donald Dault was 
rather unfortunate this year again, 
never seeing a “flag” during his 
stay, but his consolation lay in the 
fact that he had seen two last year, 
though as he says himself “‘one of 
them ran away and the other one ran 
away too.” 

Ned Bennetts and his father each 
secured a trophy, Ken. proving 
himself a coming hunter though as 
yet but a boy. 

“Bob” Mann is a veteran hunter 
and can always be relied upon to 
furnish a good share of the kills 
being a crack shot and a knowing 
hunter, wise in the ways of the woods 
and the wild animals. The deer or 
other game that gets away from Bob 
deserves his freedom. — - ; 

J. D. MacNeill; or Mac’ as he is 
familiarly known t» his friends, 1s 
also a successful hunter of many 
seasons’ experience, and the crack 
of his rifle has spelt the doom of many 
a deer. He is a tireless worker and 
great tramper and his red hat 1s 
likely to be encountered at any 
quarter within a radius of several 
miles of the camp. His tramping 
proclivities have well earned for 
him amongst the boys the nick- 
names of ‘The Indian’ and ‘‘Daddy- 
Long-Legs.”’ 

“And now a word for the Captain, 
boys, 

Of whom we can’t complain, 

He’s out with the lark andin at dark. 

Bill Ryan is his name.” 

This refers to our club captain, 
W. H: Ryan, than whom no better 
fellow can be found, whether as a 
sportsman, a citizen or friend. «**Bill” 
has come through many trying exper- 
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iences in his varied occupations, as 
timberman, packer, prospector, and 
miner, and remains a rugged, kindly, 
generous old boy to-day, beloved by 
his many friends for his sterling 
manliness. He made his mark in 
the first gold rush to Northern 
Ontario and though now a staid 
merchant in comfortable circumstanc- 
es in his home town, the call of the 
wild places remains in- his blood. 
He still loves the woods and streams 
and little persuasion is required to 
entice Bill on a hunting or fishing trip. 
He reads much and digests what he 
reads, and his hard head has more 
in it than meat. He is an authority 
on guns and ammunition of all makes 
and calibres, and can converse intelli- 
gently on these and many other 
subjects. 

In camp, Capt. Bill is an energetic 
hunter, showing good generalship in 
laying his grounds, placing his men, 
running the ‘dogs and conducting 
things‘in general, and all done with a 
view toward obtaining the best re- 
sults and making things pleasant and 
agreeable for all, regardless of the 
extra labor, entailed for himself. He 
rises in the morning with a song on 
his lips and remains the same genial 
companion throughout the day and 
every day the same. In the evening 
he always personally superintends 
the care of the dogs, of whose wel- 
fare he is most careful, and as he 
returns from the kennels, you will 
see his lantern swinging and hear him 
reciting: 

“And the dogs are fed, and the 
stars o’erhead, are dancing heel and 
toe,” etc., 

A smoke, a chat, song or story and 
Bill is soon curled in his blankets 
restoring his energies for another 
day. 

We used this season five dogs in 
all, running them both singly and 
in pairs, according to their ability 
and the condition of their feet, the 
greater part of the work falling on 
Jack and Sport,two valuable and 
dependable hounds, who had proven 
their ability on many a chase. The 
Jack dog unfortunately was possessed 
of a rather ferocious temperamment 
and while docile enough about camp, 
except when he occasionally disputed 


ownership with some hunter ¢ 
dead deer, was considered by 


owner as unsafe to keep longer in 


town, owing to his extreme fondness 
for chickens and men’s legs whenever 
he succeeded in breaking his leash 
and secured a short freedom. He 
was accordingly court martialed on 
the last day, and though he received 
an excellent defense, at the hands of 
his attorney; was found guilty on 
several serious charges and sentenced 
to be shot. A firing squad was then 
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duly formed and old Jack now sleeps — 


peacefully amid the scenes of his 
former triumphs. 

As a general rule we do consider- 
able ‘‘still hunting’ at which some 
of our members excel, but the lack 
of snow combined with the frosty 
nights this season interfered largely 
with this form of the sport, owing to 
the noisiness of the woods, and we 
had to content ourselves with “run- 
way hunting” which is perhaps just as 
exhilarating, and tests the hunter’s 
marksmanship more, though it may 
not show his ability as a bushman so 
well as does still hunting, while it 
very often permits the escape of a 
deer, which when runving rapidly 
through timbers can only be hit 
bya good rifleman or a chance shot, 
until it reaches open country or 
water. 


We do not watch the lakes or post - 


men with canoes to pursue swimming 


deer, and the deer that gets by on a. 


runway, or avoids the watch by 
deviating from his course and reaches 
water large enough to stop dogs is 
safe from us. | 

The “Watches” in our territory 
are many and each one is named in 
memory of some distinguishing mark 
or incident, a few of them being 
“The Corduroy,” ‘The Flag,” “The 
Pine Tree,” ‘“‘Marshall’s Runway,” 
“Martin’s Stump,” “Iron Runway,” 
“Mica Creek” ‘“Thompson’s Dam,” 
“Yankee Dam.” These and many 
others , too numerous to mention 
here, though in passing we mustn’t 
forget ‘““The Beaver Dam,” “Hotel Du 
Re Vere” and ‘‘The Missing Link,” 
the latter deriving its name through 
a discussion in camp one evening 
several years ago, re man’s evolution 


from the monkey. , ‘ 


aa 


happened that many deer 
scaping the watches through 
ertain part of the woods in spite 
every effort to cut them off, and 
one morning an old veteran (now in 
- France with the Forestors) voiced 
his determination to discover the 
. place that very day, and kill one 
there or stay out all night. He 
accordingly set out and no more was 
seen of him until black dark that 
night when he turned up as usual, 
tired but happy. 
‘Hello, George, did you hang one 
up?’ came the chorus. 
f “No, said George, “I didn’t hang 
him up, but I laid him down.’ 
“And where did you get him, 
George?” came the next question. - 


“At the ‘missing link,’ be jabers!’’ 
said George; and the ‘Missing Link’ 
that spot has been to us ever since. 


Evenings in camp were jovially 
spent in divers ways. card games, 
chats, stories, jokes, and _ songs, 
rifles cleaned and polished, and the 
plan of campaign for the morrow 
discussed, with an occasional argu- 
ment ending in a friendly wager, the 
winner invariably turning his win- 
nings over to the secretary for pres- 
entation to the Red Cross. Then 
Bill Woodruff “‘chinked the bunk,” 
the cook made the shavings, and 
occasionally a little speech when not 

interrupted by Charlie Kuhns, and 
all hands turned in. 


Day followed day with varying 
» success, a day or two without regis- 
tering a kill only serving to whet 
the hunter’s resolve to renewed efforts 
and few deer were permitted to escape 
though one “great big buck’ the 
daddy of them all, proved himself 
another Grand Duke in retreating 
tactics, and though attacked three 
‘times he successfully evaded the 
cordon and make good his escape on 
each occasion. 
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~ On one occasion Charlie emptied 
his big 35 Remington and cut down 
a lot of valuable timber before the 
big fellow left the vicinity to hunt 
acooler place. Again Mac. secured a 
dozen white hairs as a trophy from a 
flying shot from a sitting posture, 
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but he says the big fellow just kept on 
going and merely enquired as he 
passed. whether Charlie was any- 
where about with the 35 and was it 
loaded. On a third occasion he 
fought the dogs heroically, disdaining 
to run from one lone dog, and proved 
himself a good tactician again by 
evading Bill Woodruff and the writer 
who cut country and ran themselves 
out of breath and scattered their 
clothing surplus along the trail in a 
vain endeavor to head him off where 
they knew he had to cross, but he 
beat them to it and still roams the 
forests at his own sweet will, free 
of danger so far as we are concerned 
for another year. 


It is often said and perhaps with 
much truth, that the road to a man’s 
goodwill lies through his stomach, 
and it would be ungrateful indeed to 


- conclude this narrative without spec+ 


ial mention of our good cook, Jim 
Little, who for several seasons has 
fed us in camp to a king’s taste, the 
cookery being at all times kept clean 
and tidy and the viands prepared 
with taste and abundance, which goes 
a long way toward making an outing 
of this nature pleasant. 


Through kindness of secretary Mac- 
Neill, heavy lumbering teams were 
sent into camp to haul in the deer from 
available places to the tote road, 
where they could be picked up by 
wagons, thus saving the men much 
heavy labor, and our full complement 
having been secured in good time, and | 
many of the boys in bad need f a 
shave, we broke camp on the morn- 
ing of the 15th. packing the outfit 
on wagons for transport to Kearney, 
where it remains stored in the cap- 
tain’s charge until nextseason. The 
deer were also loaded and wagoned 
to town and a very fine showing they 
made when all together. The men 
walked to the Magnetawan River, 
where they were met by _ livery 
‘teams as per previous arrangements 
by management committee, and con- 
veyed~-safely back to town, singing 
on the way how “The big black buck 
came dc wn from the mountain.” 


On arrival of the deer at Kearney 
a committee was chosen to distribute 
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ther which was AEE GNELEG to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, a 
vote of thanks was tendered the cap- 
tain and secretary for the able and 
efficient manner in which their duties 
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members were mivens a pe By : 


bye and thus ended our very pleasant | 
holiday. 


THE ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL CAMP 


MAJOR, T. G.;.WALLAGE, ‘S. C.F: 


To step from broiling heat into a snow- 
storm overnight while one is quietly asleep— 
that was the experience of many Alpiners 
this year. On the plains the weather was 
hot, in British Columbia some said 104 
degrees and some 106 in the shade. The 
next morning the snow was falling in the 
mountains! This, of course, is not unusual. 
We go to the tropics in winter to avoid the 
cold, we do not need to go to the arctic in 
summer to avoid the heat, the higher altitudes 
of the Rockies will fulfill the same function. 
Not that it is always snowing—by no means, 
it is just an occasional summer feat—‘‘to 
kill off the mosquitoes”. 

The Alpine Club Camp was pitched this 
year in Paradise Valley with an auxiliary 
Camp in Consolation Valley. It is not 
necessary to say this is one of the most 
beautiful regions in the Rockies, perhaps in 
the world. In this district climbers have the 
great advantage of using the magnificent 
chalet at Lake Louise as a base. The spa- 
cious rooms, the splendid appointments, the 
excellent taste, the old world courtesy as 
well as the ideal situation—all these combine 
to make a stay in the chalet most attractive. 

Nowadays ‘one can travel by coach or 
motor to many of the beauty points around 
Lake Louise, but the true alpinist always 
walks. Walking on the mountains seems 
less difficult. The air is so invigorating. 
Ladies who would hesitate at three or five 
~miles at home will go ten or fifteen miles in 
the mountains without difficulty. As ‘one 
walks one can take time to enjoy all the 
beauties of the scenery, and the scenery is so 
full of beauty that no mere passing glance 
suffices. The walk by the trail from Lake 
Louise chalet to Paradise Valley brings one 
through woods of pine and spruce and balsam 
with here and there open spaces swept by 
avalanches. The brooks that tumble down 
the mountain sides make music in one’s ears 
and-in the distance they look like silver bands 
or ribbons. The birds add their songs to 
the general chorus, the avalanches provide 


the bass and one can understand why the ~ 


place was called ‘Paradise’ Valley. People 


who have never visited beautiful mountain - 


scenery read alpine literature with a feeling 
that it is exaggerated and overdrawn. When 
one visits the mountains one realises that 
there can be no exaggeration, that the most 
poetic and artistic phrases acarcely do justice 
to the scenery. This is true of Paradise 
Valley, Moraine Lake and Consolation Valley. 
The whole district around Lake Louise is a 
possession which Canada may well be proud 
of. 

The Alpine Club concerns itself not’ only 
with climbing but also with scientifi¢ work. 
Each year the Journal contains reports of 
labours in the mountains of great value to 
the scientific world, and the student of botany 
and geology and kindred sciences will find 
much to interest and help him. All this is 
apart from the physical exercise and the 
bracing nature of the air. Of late the Club 
has been referred to as the rich man’s elub. 
This is a great mistake; every one who knows 
will testify it is the one way by which people 
of limited means can visit Canada’s greatest 
summer resort. The work of the Club is too 
strenuous for people of wealth who want all 
the conveniences and luxury of trayel for 
their holiday. 

No more inspiring position for a camp could 
have been chosen than Paradise Valley. All 
around were lofty peaks over /10,000 ft.: 
Temple, Pinnacle, Hungabee, Lefroy, Aber- 
deen, etc. Often the clouds would creep 
down the valley, covering the sides of the 
mountains and allowing the peaks to jut out 


over the clouds producing a beautiful effect. — 


The Giant’s Stairs, a charming waterfall, 
and Sentinel Pass with its prominent gens 
d’armes, were near by and other features too 
numerous to mention. The auxiliary camp 
at Consolation Lake was reached by a well 
used tyail passing the foot of Moraine Lake 
by the big so-called terminal moraine at the 
base of the Tower of Babel. Consolation 


River rising out of the glacier fed by the 


‘ Pecans at Camp was small this 
r compared with previous years. This 
accounted for by the war and also by the 
high railway rates. A cheaper rate for two 
weeks at Lake Louise came into effect we 
believe bul was not advertised in time to 
influence the attendance at Camp. Mr. S. 
H. Mitchell. Secretary Treasurer was in 
charge and indefatigable in his exertions to 
make every one comfortable and happy. 
The mountains chosen as tests of Active 


membership were Aberdeen and Temple. 
Neither are difficult but Temple, a promon- 
; tory of the range, 11,626 feet in altitude 
pt conmands ‘a superb view. Real climbing 


was found on Mt. Pinnacle and the Mitre 
which were interesting from start to finish. 
At the head of the Valley joining Wastach 
Pass and the Hungabee massif is a nameless 
mountain with a rounded top, 9,000 ft. in 
elevation. While the ascent from the pass 
is a very simple matter it is well worth while 
as it is the key to many valleys and unlocks a 
magnificent view. Any one near that end 
of Paradise Valley with time to spare should 
make the climb. 

The Annual Meeting of the Club was held 
on July 27th, the Director, Mr. A. O. W heeler, 
taking the chair. Resolutions of apprecia- 
tion and sympathy were sent to all members, 
considerably over a hundred, on war service 
and also the recently released prisoners. 
An addition has been made to the Constitu- 
tion affording the opportunity of Life 
Membership to the widows and mothers of 
members who have fallen in the war and to 
members who have been incapacitated from 
active mountaineering through wounds ob- 

tained on service. 
The following qualified for Active Member- 
ship: 
July, 18, Mt. Aberdeen, Miss. G. J. May,; 
D. F. Burnett,; K. McKim,; A. C. Tate,; 
_H. Herriott. y 
July, 22, Mt. Temple, Miss, M. I,. Derby- 
shire,; E. W. Crawford. 
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July, 24, Mt. Aberdeen, Miss. M. K. Wil- 
son.: KE. T, Hayward. 

At the annual meeting held at the Paradise 
Valley camp, acting on the suggestion of the 
president, a committee appointed by the 
director drew up the following resolutions to 
be sent to me ibers on war service and the 
released prisoners. 

Resolution to Members on War Service. 

To you, fellow members of the Alpine Club 
of Canada, who are fighting for all that is 
worth while in the world, we who are attend- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the Club in Para- 
dise Valley, send this message of greeting. 

We have followed your fine record with 
admiration, but without surprise. It was a 
record to have been expected of men to whon 
the mountains of our country have ever been 
an inspiration. Our newer members are 
stirred to a keener sense of pride in the Club 
which means so much to us all. 

May the day soon come when your splendid 
optimism may prevail, a victorious peace 
ensure the tranquillity of the world, and the 
Club unite in the sunshine of the stainless 
peaks. 


TO THE RELEASED PRISONERS. 


We members of the Alpine Club of Canada, 
assembled in Annual Meeting on Paradise 
Valley, offer you our greatest congratulations 
on escape from your prolonged imprisonment, 
borne with such stern endurance. 


May we soon meet you again in the free 
air of our great mountains in full heaith and 
vigour, perhaps in the Yoho Valley which 
holds so many happy memories, perhaps at 
the foot of great Assiniboine, when the peace 
which you haye done so much to ensure has 
made a freer and a nobler world. 


Arthur O. Wheeler, Director. 
S. H. Mitchell, Sec. Treasurer. 
F. N. Waterman. 
C. G. Wates. 
C. A. Richardson. 
Mr. Freeborn presented the club with an 
invaluable album of his photographs entitled 
“My Familiar Mountains in Canada.” 
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BAITS AND SCENTS 


ROBT. HODGSON 


ITH so many baits and scents on the 

market for fur bearers have you ever 

wondered whether they really were of 
any use at all? Let me tell you—they 
certainly are if you get the right kind, but 
try to find out alittle before you buy them, 
and get the one you know is put up by a 
trapper or from trapper’s recipes and by one 
who understands trapping, as this having a 
professor of chemistry sit down and formulate 
a decoy for fur bearers is all bunk. He may 
be all right to discover new methods in 
chemistry for gassing the Germans or blowing 
up the Panama Canal, but as far as fur 
bearers are concerned, unless he understands 
their habits and likes and dislikes—not for 
mine. 


I have often proved that the correct de- 
coys are a great help and a profitable invest- 
ment for the trapper. A good decoy must 
combine ingredients to attract both from a 
sexual and food point as well; it must be non- 
freezing and non-evaporating so you can see 
it is very hard to secure a decoy that will work 
at all times when the animal is in the mood 
for following it up. 


I have also found out that sometimes 
blind sets are better than the ones baited, 
especially if you happen to catch a sly old 
mink by the use of decoy and have him get 
away, he will shun everything like the odor 
that attracted him unless it is in the running 
season when a good decoy is especially 
valuable as if it is attractive to the mink and 
he gets caught and away several times, he 
forgets his natural caution and will enter 
another set secured the same way. 


Whether a decoy is guaranteed or not does 
not make a great deal of difference. When a 
scent is guaranteed the manufacturers are 
only taking a chance on the merits of their 
product. If the animals are not in a mood 
for taking to a decoy they most assuredly 
will not, no matter how good it is. 


If the animals are not there the decoy 
cannot attract them, and if the novice does 
not secure an increase or any results he may 
think there are no animals around, and in 
any case how is he to know whether it was 


his skill in trapping or the decoy that secured 
him better results? Do not misunderstand 
what I have said. I am greatly in favour of 
decoys for fur bearing animals, and by their 
aid have added many fine skins to my col- 
lection, and you will find that they will repay 
you greatly for using them—if you get the 
right kind. 

You will find that muskrats will not take 
to bait. very well—at least I have found it 
so—but they will take to a good decoy. 
Besides this you often have birds and squirrels 
in your muskrat traps when you are using 
bait where if you had used a good decoy you 
would not have been bothered with any other 
game than muskrats. 

The remainder of our fur bearing animals 
take to bait as a rule but it should be re- 
membered scent should be used in conjunc- 
tion with bait, which draws them to’ the bait 
and in trying to get at the latter they get 
caught. 

Many amateur trappers would doubtless 
like to make their own decoys but you will 
find that it will pay you to buy them ready 
made and get good ones, as, counting your 
time as well as expense, it will cost you nearly 
as much to make as buy them, and, in buying 
them, you are sure of them containing the 
correct ingredients, which counts for a good 
deal. 

If you study the animals’ habits, their 
tastes, likes and dislikes, you will be able to 
tell more just what a good decoy should 
contain. I give herewith some ingredients 
certain animals are fond of, and which are 
used in some proportion in nearly all decoys. 

Muskrat—sweet fennell, assafoetida. 

Raccoon—Honey, fish oil. 

Mink—Fish oil, oil anise. 

Fox—Same as Mink. 

Weasel—Same as Mink. 

Skunk—Rotten eggs, honey, fish oil. 

This is only giving you a general idea, and 
you must remember that there are far more 
ingredients in them than this, also the 
difficulties to be overcome in evaporating, 
freezing, etc. 

Muskrat musk found in two small sacs 
under the tail (and skin, of course) of the 
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muskrat, in the spring of the year is attractive 
to all furbearers, and should be saved and 
preserved in whisky or alcohol. In baiting, 
I hardly think it necessary to say that the 
‘bait should never be tied on the pan of the 
trap, for while this was once the custom it is 
» not a good custom, as it attracts the animal’s 
attention to the trap. The bait should 
always be placed either behind or directly 


above the trap in eneHl a ‘asiign that { 
animal in trying to reach the bait will’ get 
caught. Also, place the scent above the bait, 
as its object is not to take the place of bait 
but merely to draw the amimal’s ar tention, to 
the bait. 

In using bait, use what the animals are 
accustomed to and what they can secure 
naturally, so as not to arouse their suspicions. 


4 


A WOLVERINE SET 


P. O. REILLY 


I have studied animal life since I was a boy 
of 12 and have seen all kinds of traps and 
snares set by white men and Indians. There 
is one animal I have never bothered to trap, 
and that is the fox, but have poisoned 
hundreds of them. I must also say the same 
of a wolf, but Mr. Wolf is much harder to 
poison than a fox, but I can get him just the 
same. 


I had a friend trapping in northern B. C., 
around Fort George, and in that country he 
was bothered with wolverine, so he wrote me 
to know if I knew of any plan to trap them. 
I never saw a live one in my life, but I gave 
him a plan I thought would work all right, 
and so it did. He caught six, and was glad 
to get them, as they annoyed him very much 
by eating marten and fisher out of his traps, 
besides pulling down the cabins over his traps 
and eating the bait. 

My plan was to get-a round chunk of wood 
say 6 or & inches in diameter and lean it up 
against a log in a slanting position, with the 
top end high enough from the ground so that 
the wolverine could not reach the top from 
the ground or snow, and immediately under 
the top of the chunk to tie his bait. Then cut 
a notch in the chunk about a foot or two back 
from the top end of the pole or chunk, and 
set his trap, tying it with wire firmly under 
the trap in the notch. Cover trap hghtly 
with leaves or balsam brush. Then if neces- 
sary in case of snow, drive two forked sticks 


on each side of the pole, and on them place 
two more between the forks, so that there 
would be space enough to cover the trap with 
brush on top of those forked sticks, and have 
the space between trap and roof high enough 
to allow the wolverine to enter without 
throwing off the brush. Any animal such as 
marten, fisher, coon, or wolverine will walk 
up the pole, and when trapped they fall off, 
and if high enough, only their fore or hind 
legs touch the ground, they have not the same 
strength to struggle and escape as they have 
when trapped in the old fashioned cabin, 
usually made with the trap set at the opening. 
I know if I was in a country where there were 
foxes I could trap them, and do it very easily. 


My last winter in the east was spent in 
Algonquin Park and on many occasions I ° 
caught trout in Mackintosh Lake varying in 
weight from 9 to 29 pounds, and in the 
Openongo Lake I caught a trout 3434 Ibs., 
weighed on platform scales. 


I will give you a.scent for marten, fisher or 
fox that beats anything I have ever used. 
namely cat’s urine. Shut a cat in a room and 
leave a small box filled with sand or dry 
ashes, and the cat will use this. When the 
sand is saturated with the utine take some 
of the sand in a piece of gunny sack and hang 
it near the trap. I used this for years when 
I was trapping, but now I am too old to de 
any more trapping. 


TRAPPING ON THE KOOTENAY RIVER 


From the Calgary Herald, 


Hunter, guide, miner and trapper, but of 
late chiefly the latter, Henry Watson Con- 
over, of Field, B. C., yesterday trailed back to 
civilization with his winter’s catch of furs. 
He had gone off into the reaches of the Upper 
Kootenay River on the first of last November, 
and was only now back for the first time to 


April 22 


dispose of his furs, and to hear the latest and 
the last about the world’s great war. As a 
result of his winter’s wanderings he brought 
back with him the pelts of thirty-one lynx, 
eight marten, one. wolverine, one red fox 
and thirty weasels. He had also been suc- 
cessful in bagging two golden eagles, and had 
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killed a cougar, but the latter got away. 
_Late in the fall he had packed his winter’s 
supplies into his shanty by pack horse, 
following the route of the Banff-Winder- 
mere automobile route, up Sinclair Pass, over 
the divide, and down the other side to the 
“crossing’’ of the Kootenay River. Here he 
has a pre-emption, and here he made his base 
for the next five months. 

From his base shanty, standing at the foot 
of what might be called a ““Y” route, he daily 
toiled, first up the Vermilion River to its 
junction with the Simpson River, the forks 
of which union made the branches of the 
“VY. This was a tramp of some thirty odd 
miles, and took two days on snowshoes in the 
heavy snow falls of last winter. The days 
would be spent in examining the traps and 
skinning the victims, and the nights were 
put in in the solitariness of the wooded 
wilderness with no other companions about 
him than the large game that inhabits these 
parts. A small hovel at the end of the “Y” 
branch covered him, and the same at the 
junction of the ‘‘Y.’ His food had all to be 
packed on his back, save such game: as might 
fall to his rifle. Returning to the “Y”’ junc- 
tion, the day following the tramp would be 
made up the Simpson River, which would 
take about the same length of time as the 
former walk. Then a return would be made 
to the base shanty for a further supply, to be 
varied on the following day by a trip to the 
south east, along the rippling waters of the 
Kootenay River. 

The days were short, and the nights and 
the days were both cold, but hungry, wet and 


gladdened at the finish by his add bag, fl 

which, on reaching the outside he was able — 
to dispose of for a sum of money, well over 

$1,000. 

Conover is rich in his lore about game life 
and the wild animals which especially delight 
in making the upper reaches of the Kootenay 
River in the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountain 
ranges, their home. He says, without doubt, 
that it is the part in which the largest variety 
of large game is to be found in southeastern 
British Columbia—barring any preserves. 
There are to be had elk, moose, black tailed 
deer, black bear, mountain goats, the “Big 
Horn” and the far famed grizzly. 

* The winter, of course is not the time when ‘ 
these animals are to be shot, nor are many of 
them obtainable, but now, after a short rest 
he is off again, this time with a pack or his 
back, to the haunts of the black bear, who, 
awakening from his long winter’s sleep is 
about to start off on a hunt for some food to 
satisfy his long felt want. 

The territory where Mr. Conover has been 


~hunting is tributary to the Banff-Winder- 


mere automobile road, which is the still un- 
completed link on the great national highway 
which, in time will bind again the prairies 
with the wild innermost ricesses of the 
mountains. Part of this¥road has, for many 
years, been completed, but there still remains 
a stretch of gladed forest and rolling hills of 
some forty miles in the valley ot the Kootenay 
river, still as yet, untouched by the axe or 
spade of man. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


QVuery—Will you please give me- instruc- 
tions for poisoning and trapping lynx and 
coyotes. 

S. C. P., High River, Alta. 

Answer—Lynx belong to the cat family 
(felis) while the coyote is a dog (canis) and 
_ the habits of the two animals are so entirely 
different that the same set will rarely apply 
to both. 

You will find, if you get in a fairly good 
country, that lynx are methodical in their 
habits and often follow the same route, say 
once a week, and somewhere on this line of 
travel is the place to trep for them. Wherever 
they are able to they make use of roads and 
trails, and they will follow these for long 
distances. Build a pen against a stump or 
standing tree, making it about three feet 


high, and put on a big overlapping roof to 
keep the snow out. You need not be afraid of 
human sign, for the lynx is not suspicious, 
but you cannot be too careful of course, for 
ary set rightly made =yill catch some other 
animal than the one intended. For bait use 
rabbit or domestic chicken, if you have it. 
A coloured fowl like a Rhode Island would 
be attractive, especially if you scattered a 
few feathers around to afford a contrast to 
the snow. Scent is not of very much use as — 
the lynx has a very poor nose. 

{ do not advise you to try poisoning lynx. 
They are much more easily caught in traps 
and even if successfully done poisoning is a 
wasteful way. The whole question of suc- 
cessful trapping hinges on knowing th2 habits 
of the animal you are after. Lynx feed 
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largely on rabbits though I have known them 
kill deer fawns and have trapped them with 
canned salmon and sardines, though usually 
when a lynx goes sneaking round a thicket 
where the rabbits feed he is looking for 
rabbits. He is not looking for little scraps of 
meat—poisoned—and would probably not 
find them. A coyote or fox is just the op- 
posite. ff they are at all suspicious of a 
carease they would far rather circle round at 
a distance and pick up any little scraps than 
approach the carcase itself and this can be 
taken advantage of either in trapping or 
poisoning them. 

There are a number of standard wolf and 
coyote sets (I mentioned a few in these pages 
in the January 1918 issue of ROD AND GUN) 
and any of these will catch a few coyotes. 
Your best way is to read these and then 
puzzle out a way for yourself, taking into 
consideration the character of the country, 
and you will find that it will pay you in the 


end better than trying to follow blindly some’ 


printed set. For instance I have seen coyotes 
caught in the set I have given you for lynx, 
although it never is and never will be a coyote 
set. 

Use whatever bait you happen to have, 
from a dead cow to a chicken, and do not set 
your traps too close to the bait. The coyote 
will circle round before approaching the bait, 
and your traps, set either singly or in groups 
will catch him if he crosses them. It is almost 
impossible nowadays to draw the average 
coyote into a trap. All you can do is to place 
the traps where he is bound or likely to go. 
Any high knolls or hummocks in the vicinity 
of the bait will be used as observation posts, 
and these ate good places to set, also the 
trails which they use in leaving or approach- 
ing the carcase. 

Make a few little camp fires if there are 
many coyotes round, and singe a few feathers 
or burn a little bacon rind and notice if, say 
in a week’s time the ashes have been dug into 
by a coyote. They will often do this, and a 
trap set and covered with earth and then in 
turn covered with ashes made by burning a 
few handfuls of dry hay or grass often proves 
very successful. Do not make a fire big 
enough to draw the temper from the trap. 
Drop a few little pieces of meat into the 
flames and you have a very good set, as the 
fire destroys the human scent that so often 
prevents success in coyote trapping. 

Regarding the poisoning of coyotes this is 
a subject that should be dealt with very 
carefully. There is a tremendous amount of 
fur wasted every year by being killed by 
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poison and never found. And rememb 


that a valuable dog is killed just as easily as 


a coyote. nd 

Do not attempt to poison a whole carcase. 
Strychnine is the most used poison for wolves 
and coyotes, and it has a bitter disagreeable 
taste. If a whole carcase is poisoned the 
bitterness goes all through the meat, and the 
coyotes can detect it and will avoid it. 

The most successful way is to place the 
poison in a small ball of lard or tallow. Do 
not touch this with your bare hands. Use a 
pair of old blood stained gloves or a bloody 


cloth, and roll the lard or tallow into a hall. . 


Then, with a pencil or small stick make a 
hole in the ball, place the poison inside and 
plug up the hole securely. The poison must 
not be allowed to touch the outside of the 
tallow or the coyote will refuse to swallow 
it. Scatter these poisoned balls around a 
carcase where the coyotes are feeding. 


For wolves or coyotes you would need te 
use about four (4) grains of powdered stryeh- 
nine, and even with this they will travel 
several hundred yards, especially if their 
stomachs are full. 


You can obtain a good book on ‘wolf and 
coyote trapping from the offices of ROD 
AND GUN, price 60 cents. 

Hoping this will explain things to you a bit. 

PEW Orin gi 

Query—Please give me a recipe for tanning 
a moose hide with the hair off. Will it make 
good lacings for snowshoes? 

M.L. Y., New.Qntario. 


Answer—The following is an American 
recipe that has always given satisfaction. 
It will make splendid leather. First remove all 
meat and fat from skin, then to remove hair 
put skin in 5 gallons water, 2 gallons slaked 
lime, 2 quarts wood ashes and 3 oz. soda. 
When hair has become sufficiently loose 
scrape it off with a piece of wood. Be careful 
not to get this on your hands. Next draw 
the lime from the skin by soaking it in a bath 
of 5 gallons water. 2. quarts bran, 14 lb. salt 
and 4 oz. acetic acid. 

Finally put skin in a mixture of 5 gallons 
water, 1 lb. salt, 144 lbs. gambia and 5 oz. 
acetic acid. 

The skin should be left in each of these 
mixtures from three to four days, though you 
must take it out several times and work and 
pull it about so that you don’t get any folds 
that the mixture cannot reach. " 


Finally stretch it out in the sun and apply pr A 
with a rag what is left of the third mixtur 2 ‘ 


PRESERV0O is furnished in one . 
gallon and five gallon cans. Also 
in 55 gallon steel agitator drums. 


Canvas wearing apparel for the 
hunter; also canvas for tents, 
bed-rolls, pack covers, ground 
covers, duffle-bags, boat covers, 
can all be make waterproof and 
serviceable through the use. of 
PRESERVO. 


Moreover, a two-fold benefit is de- 
rived from the use of PRESERVOED 
canvas, because PRESERVO not 
only insures positive weather pro- 
tection, but also strengthens and 


Preserves the fabric, and guaran- 
tees greater wear. 


In fact, actual 
use has demon- 
strated conclusive- 
ly that canvas 
treated with 
PRESERVO will 


wear about twice 
as long as untreat- 
ed canvas. 


Eastern Branch: 


357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


Tents and Other Camp 
Equipment Made 
Waterproof and Serviceable 
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PRESERVO is a soft finish, canvas water- 
proofing with over seventeen years suc- 
cessful service behind it. Canvas treated 
with PRESERVO becomes permanent! 
waterproof—is also protected against a 
dew and decay—it remains soft and pliable 
and is in no way affected by severe weather 
and temperature changes. 


PRESERVO is good for both old and new 
canvas. It is easily applied and surpris- 
ingly low in cost. You can insure maxi- 
mum wear by insisting upon PRESERVO- 
ED canvas for your camping outfit. 


Most any canvas goods dealer can supply 
you with Preservoed canvas for various 
uses, or if you have any canvas goods that 
you wish to waterproof yourself, you can 
get liquid PRESERVO in convenient 
sized cans. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining PRESERVO write our nearest 
office. We have an interésting booklet 
dealing with the use of PRESERVO for 
sportsmen—copy mailed free on request. 


Robeson Preservo Company 


Formerly Robeson Preservo Products Co. 


419 White Block 


Port Huron, Mich. 


==> Waterproofs 


“and Preserves Canvas 


Canadian Branch: 


Sarnia, Ont. 


THE HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., 311 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


£3 Atle &. 
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until the skin cannot soak up any inore. 
When quite dry oil lightly on flesh side. 


This is all quite unnecessary for snow- 
shoes, for which you want unworked raw- 
hide. Simply scrape all meat off hide, 
stretch tight, remove hair with sharp knife 
or razor then cut into strips from 44 to % 
inches wide. 


15 Gal Fm 5 
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Query—Can you give recipe for hairing one 
graining deer skins? ra 
A. E.B., Sherkston, Ont. 
Ansmer—In these pages you will find a 
recipe given to M. L. Y. of New Ontario 
which will probably answer your needs. As 
1 understand it graining a skin means re- 
moving all flesh and fat, which can be done 
with a knife. If this recipe does not help 
you write me again and say just what you 
want to do with the skin. 
Hors 


IRISH RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO 


J. W. SMITH 


HE Irish Rifle Association is the only 
aT civilian organization of its kind to con- 

tinue its activities on the outside ranges 
during the war and, for this reason, deserves 
every encouragement to achieve its main 
object in its existence, which is to promote 
and uphold interest in a manly sport of nation- 
al importance. To Colonel Brown of 
Toronto, a veteran.of the North West Rebel- 
lion must be given the credit of its inception 
in 1912, and, with the: aid of several other 
loyal Irish citizens, a charter was obtained 
from the Dominion Government, and the 
Association was launched on its career. It 
appears that three city regiments were at 
regular practice on the ranges about that time, 
the Queen’s Own, Grenadiers, and 48th 
Highlanders, thése units representing the 
Canadian, English, and Scotch nationalities 
respectively. This state of affairs did not 
appeal to the Irish members of these regi- 
ments, and the result was the formation 
of the Irish Rifle Association. lor some 
years, until 1916 to be exact only citizens of 
Irish birth or direct descent were admitted 
as members, but, for the last two years, the 
policy has broadened, and the application of 
any British subject to become a member is 
nearly always favorably considered by the 
executive, 

In 1915, with the aid of several prominent 
Irishmen of Toronto, the 110th Irish Regiment 
was organized, the nucleus being members of 
the Association who were at the time unat- 
tached to any mililia regiment. In a few 
months, the regiment numbered 600 men on 
its roll, largely composed of employees of the 
T. aton Co. The success in the formation of 
this fine regiment was chiefly due to the gen- 
erosity of Sir John Eaton, its honorary colonel, 


and the untiring energies of its commanding 
officer, Lieut. Col. Boyd McGee. Able as- 
sistance was given by Capt. D. Spence as 
quartermaster,. Capt. H. McGee as company 
commander, 4nd Lieut. Switzer as Adjutant. 
Special credit should be given to Capt. 
McGee, whose genial personality and great 
popularity drew many recruits to his company 
which is the largest in the regiment. Later 
in 1916, the 208th Overseas Battalion was 
formed from the 110th Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Lennox, and now taking part in 
the glorious advance of the Canadians in 
Picardy. Thus the goal of the Rifle Associa- 
tion was reached, and a militia regiment of 
Irish origin and nationality now takes its 
place with the others, and it is a fact worth 
mentioning that they carried off the shooting 
honors in 1917 over all other regiments in the 
city. . 

The Association is particularly desirous of 
enrolling members in its tyro, or junior class, 
where the embryonic marksman will bé given 
every encouragement to make himself pro- 
ficient in this important branch of military 
work, and also to attract to its membership 
the more practised marksmen, who have, for 
some reason or other, dropped out of the 
game. Lack of government assistance has 
been a serious handicap during the war, but 
the Association is forging ahead, and hopes 
that some recognition of its efforts will soon 
be made. The writer attended the annwal 
shooting matches of the National Rifle 
Association of the United States at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in September of this year, and 
noted the presence of nearly 1000 civilian 
members of various rifle clubs from almost 
every State in the Union. These men re- 
ceived material financial assistance from a 
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“DUNN E” 


> Still the FAVORITE SKATE for 
_ - SPEEDING, HOCKEY and PLEASURE 


Quality of material, workmanship and finish 


W..H. DUNNE 


1492 Queen Street West TORONTO 


suaranteed. 
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We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, 
Cruisers, 


Auxiliary 
Yachts, 


Work -Boats, 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 
with engine installed ready to run: 


Robertson 


Bros. Foot of ‘Hamilian | 
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paternal government in tie form of free 
railway fares, and an issue of tents, bedding, 
rifles and ammunition. 

The Association has many members who 
have distinguished themselves in this braneh 
of sport. The secretary, Capt A. H. Sharp, 


late of the Massachusettes Army Corps, has . 


shot all over the States, and won the famous 
“Presidents Match” at Camp Perry in 1909; 
Sergeant Major Emo, late of the 5th Irish 
Lancers, has several medals and trophies, and 
broke the record at Ottawa in 1912 for the 
“Running Man” Match, making the possible 
of 25 points, a feat unrecorded until then, 
- but duplicated the following year by another 
member, J. Hillis, who also won the Burland 
Prize at Ottawa in 1911; Major Elliott has 
won honors too numerous to mention, and has 
represented the Canadians at Bisley; Sergeant 
Hawkins won the highest attainable honor by 
winning the King’s Prize at Bisley in 1913; 
J. Lonsdale an ex-member of the Manitoba 
Rifle Association won the grand aggregate at 
the annual matches at Winnipeg in 1913, 
working up from fourth place in 1911 to 
second place in 1912, and finally carrying off 
the honor. Capt. T. G. Margetts and R. 
Clarke have both represented the Canadians 
at Bisley, and personal mention would be 
incomplete without the names of Capt. 
Fowler, S. Dean, J. E. Fitzgerald, and J. 
McKenzie, all first-class shots and indefatig- 
able workers for the Association. 

Great assistance has been given the Associa- 
tion during recent years by wealthy and 


cups for tie various es. and r mat ch- 
es, and more recently by the press, who ha 


thoughtfully given space in their columns for ; 


reports of the weekly shoots and the general , 
activities of the Association, attracting many 
new members. A new departure from the 
usual custom of the Associatiqn was the 
introduction of open events at the Annual 
Rifle matches on Thanksgiving Day. An 
attractive programme of fifteen events has 
been. arranged, and, at the time of writing 
this article, entries from non-members were 
coming in fast, not only from local militia 
regiments and rifle clubs, but also from pro- 
vineial organizations, and everything points 
to a large and successful shoot: 

The Association wishes it to be known that 
they have entered into a policy of expansion, 
and applications for membership will be 
welcomed and given every consideration. 
Practice on the in-door ranges will be carried 
on all winter, and this will be a splendid 
opportunity for beginners to join the tyro 
class, and master the first difficulty of “hold- 
ing.’ The worthy effort of the Association 
to revive and maintain interest in a noble and 
manly recreation, which has so naturally 
suffered by the absence of many of its devotees 
in the irenches, deserves the active and 
financial support of all shooting enthusiasts, 
and the executive hope that this article will be 
the means of attracting a number of new 
members to the Association, and thus ensure 
a successful season for 1919. 
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O’. July 31st, 1918, Canadians had on deposit 

in banks more than a billion five hundred 
million dollars—that was $160,000,000 more than 
was on deposit on the same date in 1917. 

And, in the meantime, Canadians had invested 
$425 000,000 in the Victory Loan 1917. Besides 
that they had bought $60,000,000 worth of pro- 
vincial and municipal bonds. 


So the people of Canada during the past year 
have accumulated $485,000,000 in bonds and over 


~ $160,000,000 in cash more than they had on July 


31st, 1917. That represents concrete accum- 
ulated wealth. 

Canada is to-day the richest country in the 
world, per capita. 


Her war debt per capita is lower than that of 
any other fighting nation. 


So Canada undoubtedly has the ability to over- 
subscribe the Victory Loan 1918. 


And Canada must manfully and loyally support 
the Victory Loan 1918, because the national 
safety, the national fdr and the prosperity of 
the country are at stake. 


Canada’s business prosperity is necessary to 
the maintenance of Canada’s war efficiency. 


Get ready to oversubscribe the Victory Loan. 


Issued by Canada’s Victory Loan Committee in co-o BS ose vith the 
Minister of Finance of the EwaO? n of Ca 


Canada CAN and WILL 


UY VICTORY BONDS 


and help to get others to buy— 
then buy some more oer 


till 
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: It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger and better than ever; more 
interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 


vertising medium. 


As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from coast to coast as well as in 


many of the States, and reaches that class ot red-blooded sportsmen who admire agood dog, 
breeders will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. List your 
kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


= 


—— 
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LONDON CANINE ASSOCIATION DOG SHOW 
Newes 


The Western Fair, London Canine Association Dog 
Show held under C. K. C. rules from September 10th. 
to 13th. did not come up t@ the record of 1917. The 
money and specials offered were certainly worth keen 
competition but very few of the well known Canadian 
fanciers were represented. One reason for this state 
of affairs suggested was that the dog show was not 
advertised to any great extent and that the London 
Fair is not well enough known throughout the Domi- 
ion to neglect such an important factor. Then, the 
building in which the show is held is much too small 
to be sanitary, although the collapsible benching which 
was a new feature last year helped a little. The 
Western Fair show, too, follows right on the heels of 
the big show at Toronto and many of the dog goods 
that are exhibited at the National Exhibition are 
thought too precious to risk the dangers of another show 
before they have sufficiently recovered from the one. 

The door receipts were kept down this year by a 
siege of rainy days. However, the quality of some of 
the dogs exhibited and the competition in just one or 
two breeds was worth a great deal. { 

Boston terriers as usual headed the entry list. 
more local Bostons as well as outside prize winners 
were benched than any other one breed. Mrs. Ingram’s 
Sweet Clover took the honors in bitches, while R. 
Henderson’s Yankee Sensation went to winners in 
dogs. These two dogs are too weil-known to need 
comment. Peter Church, owned by J. W. Church, of 
Simcoe, Ont., went to reserve, a very fine little dog, 
very strong in head but lacking in markings and hind 
quarters. Sweet Clover's dame, Rexonians Imp, 
made a good second to her illustrious offspring. 
Among the local dogs Art Ings, Artings Fascination 
topped the honors. Fascination was the smallest 
Boston exhibited. nice head and body, but could be 
improved in markings and just a trifle in muzzle. 
Mazie Rafiles, a local bred bitch sired by Revolo 
Raffles, a local dog that is pushing itself to the front as 
a producer and the sire of Goldona Girlie and Bing 
Boy also in the money, went second in the puppy 


class. This little dog had the misfortune to be spoilt 
by the hand of a bungling veterinary who cropped her 
ears in criss-cross fashion. When exhibited at the 


Victoria Day exhibition a big future was expected of 
her. Her coarse front limbs are her weakest point. 
Blighty a middle weight owned by Col. Milligan D.S.O., 
and sired by Buddhism, another local dog of repute, 
is a very good specimen, with nice markings but fell 
third, to Peter Flanders, (John L. Trotyke) because 
of his color. 

In West Highland white terriers, J. D. Eagen, of 
London, won five firsts, three seconds and two firsts. 
for winners., Ardoch Nevis ‘was adjudged the best 


dog and Lothian Lady as the best female of,the’exhibit . 

In Engish setters W. J. Clark, O. L Walper, Mrs. 
John C. Fitzgerald are leat exhibitors. 

In American foxhounds, J. E. Keays and Fred Hier 
and A. Hergott carried off each a fair share of blue and 
red cards. 

In bloodhounds, Brougho, exhibited by J. R. Ten- 
nant, Princeton, won the first ribbon, and Mr. Tennant 
was also class winner in Engish foxhounds, both male 


and female. 
; ENGLISH SETTERS. 

In English setters O. L. Walper’s Destiny Prince 
stood first in'the dogs, J. W. Humpidge presenting the 
leading female. ; 

R. H. Morris, a Toronto’fancier won first place in 
field spaniels. 

Red Cloud, owned by John Tomlinson, Woodstock, 
won first place in solid color cockers. In parti-col6red 
cockers, J. A, Campbell, Toronto, received the first 
award, in solid color females, John Tomlinson again 
received first ribbon. ' 

Aiken & Silver, of Montreal, exhibited two winning 
dachshunds. 

Donald Soper and R. Wemyss, the latter a Toronto 
fancier, divided the prizes for rough collies. 

Bert Swann, of Toronto, captured the first ribbon 
for bulldogs. ; 

In Airedale terriers, Polam Maxim, owned by Nor- 
man McKenzie, Regina, won the first award for dogs, 
Crowther Countess. owned by the same exhibitor, 
winning the ribbon for females, 

In smooth fox terriers, Sabine Rifleman, owned by 
F. W. Westbury, was adjudged the leading dog. 
Sabine Footlights, owned by Harry M. Whitsitt, 
carried off the ribbon for females. 

\ WIRE-HAIRED TERRIERS. f 

In wire-haired terriers, W. H. Shortt exhibited the 
best dog, Regal C@rio. A. Sabine, of Montreal, 
exhibited the best female. 


Clancy and Mountain, Toronto, and John F. Gale, 


London, divided the »rizes for St. Bernards. ¥ 
W.H. Heise of ’reston, won first award in Russian 
wolfhounds, exhibiiing Boris Romanoff. Kara 


Romanoff, of the Golden Rule Kennels, was the win- 
ning female. 

D. McDonald, Londun, and Theo Malm Toronto, 
won second prizes in English setters. 

In Irish setters, both firsts were won by Lord Roberts, 
owned bY Miss Annie Stevenson, 391 Dundas street, 

In cocker spaniels, two seconds were won by Bessy, 
owned by George Bowman, the firsts being divided be- 
tween Topsy and Maudie, owned by John Tomlinson. 


F. E. Smith, Toronto, won all the prizes in beagles. 
In rough collies, Ch. Coltness Clinker, owned by 
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Hallam’ s A pocket size handbook that is used by Trappers all 
Trappers over Canada. It is well illustrated and contains 96 
Z pages, English or French, tells about the habits of 
uide Canadian fur bearing animals—how and where to catch 
,them, best style of traps to use for different animals, kind of bait, 
and a lot of other useful information. The regular selling price ot 
this book is 50c., but if you are interested in oPRInes we will 
gladly send you a copy FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Hallam’s Fall 1918 Edition, 32 pages fully illustrated—full 
Trappers and of good bargains in Rifles—Shotguns—Traps— 


Sportsmen’s Animal Bait—Fishing Tackle—Nets and Netting— 
Supply Headlights—Shoe Packs — Compasses — Hunting 


. Catalog Knives—Collapsible Stoves and all the necessary 
equipment for Trappers, Hunters and Sportsmen. 


It will pay any Hunter, Trapper or Sportsman to send for this 


Catalog at once. It is FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Will be distributed among the Trappers this 
Season for Raw Furs. The ONE RAW FUR 
market is ‘“‘Hallam’s’’, and no matter ae you 
are, Hallam will buy your Furs for SPOT CASH 
and pay you highest prices. 


All you do, is simply to send your furs direct to 
“HALLAM”, and your money is mailed to you as 
soon as the furs are received. Try us. 


Thousands of experienced trappers, living in all 
parts of Canada ship their furs to us year after year, 
hecause they find Hallam returns are prompt, 
Hallam grading very fair, and Hallam prices 
highest. 

Get busy. Catch all the fur bearing animals you 
possibly can, and don’t make any mistake this year, 
but ship all your RAW FURS direct to John 


Hallam, Limited, where you receive the most money. 
buy from one skin up to all you can ship. 


_ THERE IS BIG MONEY IN 


TRAPPING 


iF YOU SHIP YOUR 


Wear Hallam’s 


Guaranteed 


Fur Garments 

Hallam’s Fur 
Fashion Book 
48 pages, shows 
these beautiful 
furs photo- 
graphed on 
living people. 
Write for your 
Free ae eG 


We will 
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J. D. Strachan, won first in his class. In the open 
class for females, Quarry brae Colleen, owned by George 
Getty, won first. 

N. K. Swire exhibited a winning smooth collie. 

Toddles, a curly poodle, owned by Master Robert 
Simmons, won two firsts. 

Exhibitors of winning bulls were Walter D. Stock, 
Charles S. Webber, R-. Scott Wilson, W. J. Mountain, 
F. Charbonnier, S. Swann, T. I. Fraleigh and A. W. 
Henry. why 

Firsts in the Airedale classes went to dogsexhibited 
by P. T. Gould, Joe Cox and Norman McKenzie. 
Kingwood Patricia, owned by W. E. S. Potts, won 
second in the limit class for females, One third prize 
went to Harry Hillier, who exhibited Vimy Ridge. 

Jessie, owned by C. Brand, won both firsts in bull 
terriers. Bobs, owned by Jean Jarvis, won two firsts 
in French bulls. 

J. W. Church, R. Henderson and Mrs. W. C. Ingram 
had the best dogs in the Boston terrier classes. ther 
prize winners were Col. H. L. Milligan, W. A. Currie, 
A. G. Calder, the Golden Rule Kennels, E. T. Dicker, 
A. E. Ings, J. W. Credan and R. Collins, ret 

Henry M. Whitsitt and F. H. Westbury divided 
first prizes in smooth fox terriers.” John R. Munro 
and D. E. Lynn were other prize winners. 

In wire-haired fox terriers in which W. H. Shortt 
led, other exhibitors who won prizes were C. Plomley, 
Sam Bamford, James Murphy and Alf. Sabine. 


SCOTCH TERRIERS. 

W. T. Marlatt carried the Scotch terrier classes. 

Miss M. Morkin’s Snipper and R. Smith’s Nipper 
won firsts in the Manchester terrier_classes, John 
Morkin’s Betty and E. D. Gervin’s Gypsy winning 
second and third, respectively. 

In harriers John Bissett, A. E. Tudor and W. Bennett 
exhibited firsts, Troubles, shown by T. White, winning 
a second and a third. i 

J. W. Murphy’s Ch. Oak Mistress. won first in 
whippets. : ; : 

J. Collins’ Fanny and Fred Simmons’ Melita Prince 
Feramory won first in the miscellaneous class, dogs 
exhibited by F. W. Hammond and George J. Chantler 
winning second places 
STANDARD OF THE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG. 
‘The following revised standard of the Chesapeake 
Bay dog, as adopted by the American Chesapeake 
elub and endorsed by the American Kennel club has 
been sent us by Mr. F. E. Richmond, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the American Chesapeake Club 
at Calgary, Alta., and we have pleasure in publishing 
same herewith. 


HEAD. : t 

Skull, broad and round with a medium stop; nose, 
medium short; muzzle, pointed, but not sharp; lips, 
thin, not pendulous; ears, small, set well up on head 
and hanging loosely, and of medium leather; eyes, 
medium large, of yellowish color, very clear and wide 


ance, tapering to shoulders. 
SHOULDERS, CHEST and BODY \ 

Shoulders, sloping and should have full liberty of 
action, with plenty of power, without any restrictions 
of movement; chest, strong, deep and wide barrel, 
round and deep; body of medium length, neither 
Cobby nor roached, but rather approaching hollowness 
flank well tucked up. 
BACK QUARTERS and STIFLES 

Back quarters should be a trifle higher than should- 
ers; they should show fully as much power as fore- 
quarters; there should be no tendency to weakness in 
either fore or hind quarters. 
LEGS, ELBOWS, HOCKS and FEET : 

Legs should be of medium length and straight, 
showing good bone and muscle, with well webbed hare 
foot of good size; toes well rounded and close; pasterns 
slightly bent, and both pasterns and hocks medium 
length; the straighter the legs the better. 
STERN i 

Tail should be medium length, varying, males 12 to 
15 inches and females 11 to 14 inches; medium heavy 
aReaees moderate feathering on stern and tail permis- 
sible. 
COAT and TEXTURE 

Coat should be thick and short. nowhere over 14% 
inches long with a dense, fine, woolly undercoat; hair 
on face and legs should be very short and straight, 
with a tendency to wave on shoulders, neck, back and 


joins only. The curly coat, or coat with a tendency 
to curl not permissible. 
COLOR 


Should be as near dead grass as possible, varying 
from a tan to’a faded tan; the dark brown or liver color 
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is not permissible. The dead grass color being corr¢ 
a white spot on breast or toes permissible. A 
WEIGHT ay 
. Males 65 to 75 pounds, females 55 to 65 pounds. 
HEIGHT é 

Males 23 to 26 inches, females 21 to 24 inches. 
SYMMETRY and QUALITY + 

The Chesapeake Bay Dog should show a bright 
happy disposition and an intelligent expression, with 
general outlines good and denoting a worker. Color 
and coat are extremely important, as the dog is used 
for duck hunting, the color must be as nearly that of 
his surroundings as possible, and with the fact that 
these dogs are exposed to all kinds of adyerse weather 
conditions, often working in snow and ice, the color 
of and texture of the coat must be given every con- 
sideration when judging on the bench, or in the ring. 
APPROXIMATE MEASUREMENTS 


Length of head from_nose to occiput 944 to 10%”. . 


Girth of head at ears 20 to 21’, irth of muzzle 
below eyes 10 to 1032”. Length of ears 419” to 5”: 
Width between eyes 2! to 5397", Girth of neck close 
to shoulder 20 to 22’.. Girth of‘chest at elbows 35 to 


36”. Girth of flank 24 to 25’”. Length from occiput 
to base of tail 34 to 35’. Girth of forearm at shoulders 
10 to 1034”, From 


Girth of upEer thigh 19 to 20”, 
root to root of ear over skull 5 to 6”. Occiput to top 
of shoulder blades 9 to 914”. From elbow to elbow 
over shoulders 25 to 26/’. 
SCALE OF POINTS 

Head, including lips, ears, and eyes 12. Neck 8. 
Shoulders 10. Back quarters and stifies 12. Elbows, 
legs and feet 10. Stern 6. Symmetry and quality 10. 
Coat and texture 13. Color 13. Tail 6. 


Ata EE TEe, of the American Chesapeake Club held j 


on Aug 24, 1918, at Mason City, Ioua, the question of 
color of the breed was discussed and the following 


-resolution adopted. " 


“That the American Chesapeake Club use all its 
endeavors to have the word “‘sedge”’ abolished where 
“sedge” is used to specify color in registrations, or 
applications for such: inasmuch as the word “sedge” 
has been used in registering Chesapeakes there being 
no distinction made between a light dead grass and a 
dark brown, or liver, and claiming this to be confusing 
to the purchasing public.” 

We further resolve that ‘“The matter be taken up 
officially with the A. K. C., the C. K. C., and the 
American Field, also that the exact color of the dog be 
given and denoted as dead-grass, tan, light brown or 
dark brown and any of these colors combined with 
white on breast or toes, or both. 


THE OTTAWA SHOW 


Silver Birch Banker a grandson of Ch. King Nobb- 
ler’s Double owned by Mr. G. E. Ward of Toronto 
was judged the best dog of the annual dog show held 
os connection with the Central Canada Exhibition at 

ttawa. 

Silver Birch Banker thus carried off the Duke of 
Connaught Cup. Haymarket Faultless, the great 
Ottawa Bull terrior, which was judged the best dog at 
the New York show last winter was on exhibition only 
and was an interesting attraction. 

Silver Birch Banker also won the Bachelor Cup for 
the best limit dog or bitch, while the Blair Challenge 
Cup for the best brace in the show went to Marvel 

ueen and Marvel Boy, wire fox terriors, owned by 
H. E. Whitley of Montreal. ¥ A 

The other special awards and a partial list of the 
prize winners at the show follow: nee 

The Bachelor Cup for the best limit dog or bitch, 
won by G. E, Ward’s Silver Birch Banker. 

McMillan Cup for Irish water spaniels, won by 
George Beaucaire’s Jiggs, Ottawa. / 

McAuliffe Davis Lumber Co. Cup for best cocker 
spaniel, won by Mrs. Harry Noore’s Moonshine of 
Vancouver. i , 

Graham-McLaurin Cup for collie, best local novice 
dog, won by R. H. Elliott’s Prince Rupert, Ottawa. 

Alex. Lerner Cup for bull terrier, won by R. H. 
Elliott’s Haymarket Sweet Eileen. 

F. W. Carling Cup for Airedales, won by G. E. 
Ward's Silver Birch Banker, Toronto. 

J. G. Butterworth Cup for Boston Terriers, won by 
A. T. Colhoun’s Speed Queen, Toronto. yi 

Gold Stamping Cup for Smooth Fox Terriers won 
by T. R. Barrett’s Champion Sabine Fe-nliko, New 
Hampshire. . i 

Berkley Powell Cup for best Scottish Terrier, won 
by Geo. G. Roger's Glen Manor Timely, Ottawa. 


Sabotage and the Dog. 
(By Isabel Field of the Vigilante: ' 


IIas it occurred to anyone that the numerous tirades Ni 


against dogs that have been appearing in the new: 
40) 


Le 


‘1 ; 
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If you have a friend at the front 
he will appreciate a Jaeger Sleeping 
Bag. Send it to him now for a ra 
Xmas Gift. An undyed Camel Hair iar 
Blanket will also be appreciated. - 
These are useful gifts which he can ‘ 
use at all times and which will give iat 
him warmth and comfort. 
A fully illustrated catalogue will be sent free on application. 
DR. JAEGER ieee CO. Limiteo 
TORONTO - MONTREAL - WINNIPEG 
. Incorporated in England in 1883 with British Capital for the 
British Empire. 


SANITO SUSPENSORY 


No. 50 


Allelastic. Self adjusting 

Anatomic fit. Will not chafe. 

No buckles. The pouch is 
open at rear, and thereby more 
Sanitary. 

Perfectly comfortable; need not remove 
from scrotum when seated at closet, and 


can be boiled to cleanse without injory 
to the rubber. 


4 The Sanito No. 50 should be worn con+ 
e1 each, 3 sizes stantly to promote health and vigor, 

If your dealer will not furnish, send us ${ in stamps, specifying 
large, Medium or small pouch. and waist measurement, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, 


The Walter F. Ware Co, Dept. C, Phila.. Pa. 
Makers of the No. 44 Mispah Jock 


M ARBLE Waterproof 


wat Matchbox 


Worth far more than its weight in gold to 
the hunter, trapper or camper, or to any-;< 
one who may find himself without shelter \ 
Every soldier andselectman ought to have| \ 
one. Holds enough matches forseveral days 
and is absolutely waterproof. Made of seam- 
less brass with watertight cover. Size of 10- Y 
gauge shell—just right for pocket. Thousands Y 
used by American and Allied officers and soldier 
Get one now—be prepared for emergencies: 
65c at Your Dealers 
or by mail postpaid upon receipt of price, if your dealer 
won't supply you. WRITE FOR CATALOG of Marble's 
Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen 
Marble Arms and Mfg. Co., 581 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich. 


“Try one 
on the Rinses pra 


absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED 

guarantee COATED LINEN Te if 
of the 

makers.” 


COLLARS 


Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


|THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - -. HAMILTON, CANADA 
ech iat lil had ge eh ck 
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‘papers all over the country in the shape of “‘letters from 


the people” may -be of alien enemy origin? Why 
should the same arguments against man’s best friend 
appear in New York dailies at the same time they are 
coming out in the newspapers of California, Texas, 
Oregon and elsewhere? i 

What attracted my attention was finding the iden- 
tical letter in my home town bane (Morning Press, 
Santa Barbara, California) that I had read in the New 
York Globe. It was signed by different initials but the 
wording and arguments were the same. ““Dogs eat 
sheep. We need mutton. Therefore, all dogs should 


be exterminated.” 
All over the west last summer there were unusually 


destructive forest fires; crops were destroyed, cattle 
poisoned, and a mysterious horse disease appeared in 
many localities. Though the evidence has not been 
made public, it is common knowledge that these 
depredations were the work of enemy aliens. The 
work was done with a system that suggested German 
efficiency, and was no doubt paid for by German money. 
That being so, the elimination of watch dogs would be 
of immense importance, and the only conclusion is that 
the whole propaganda is the work of our enemies. 
They eraaldianilinence us to kill our own dogs for the 
convenience of German agents, who, without these 
guardians, would have a freer hand in sabotage. 

The argument that dogs cannot be kept in a sheep- 
growing country is refuted by Scotland, where there 
are more dogs to the square mile than any country in 
the world. One cannot ‘draw near’’ a Scottish home 
without hearing ‘the watch-dog’s honest bark.”’ In 
many families each member has his own dog and no 
child’s life is considered livable without one. But 
the best evidence of all is the shepherd himself, who 
would be lost without the help and companionship of 


his dogs. 


A New Brunswick Recipe for Preserving 
Moose. 
Editor, ROD AND GUN:— 

In “Our Medicine Bag” in August issue 
you gave a recipe for curing deer meat which 
is all right if the meat is used right away, but 
for keeping for any length of time there is too 
much blood in the pickle as moose and deer 
meat always have more blood in them than 
beef, probably on account of the way they 
are killed. I have preserved wild meat for 
years (whenever I was lucky enough to get 
it) in the following way and have kept it all 
right as late as May. Cut the meat up and 
cover it with pickle made of salt and water 
strong enough to float a potato. Let it stand 
a couple of days, then take it out and wash it 
in clean water and let it drain. If the blood 
is not well out of it, make a new pickle and 
let it stand a couple or three days, then wash 
and drain again. ‘Then for 100 lbs., mix 
six Ibs. salt, two oz. saltpetre, two table- 
spoonfuls of Baking Soda, two lbs. brown 
sugar, four gals. water. Mix well and skim, 
sprinkle some salt in bottom of barrel and 
pack the meat in layers. Cover with the 
pickle and put on the cover with a weight on 


fa 


Scotland is a great sheep-growing count SEVER 
loves the dog; gives him his due in life and rever' 


little plot of ground where the dogs of the Scottish 
soldiers are buried; it is a charming Bee and on many 
little tombstones there are tender tributes to departed 
friends. In front of St. Giles Cathedral in the same 
noble city, there is a monument with a little Skye 
Terrier, and upon it, carved in stone, an inscription to 
“‘Robbie,”’ whe refused to leave the church-yard where 
his master was buried and died upon his grave. 


We want more dogs in America—not fewer. ‘They 
would be of great service guarding ammunition plants; 
in helping soldiers on guard at aqueducts and bridges, 
in ferreting out suspicious characters; the forest rangers 
all over the west would find them invaluable in densely 
wooded country. Farmers, shepherds, cattlemen and 
ranchers need them; and the sneaking incendiaries, 
paisoncs and devastators would find their work much 

arder if there were more watch-dogs on guard. ~ 


We must not pach with our dogs. 
read what dogs have done and are doing in this war 
to realize the extent to which they can be trained. It 
is said that the Red Cross dogs can detect life in a 
wounded soldier lying out in No Man’s Land when the 
doctors themselves are in doubt. They carry messages 
through shot and shell; they bring up food and water 
to the first line trenches, and many a brave man owes 
his life to the intelligence and fidelity of a dog. 

In future when we read any of these “letters from 
the people’ advocating the destruction of the dogs— 
it would be well to find out the names and addresses 
of the writers and send them to the Secret Service 
Department to be investigated. We have may scores 
to settle against the Germans, and not the least of 
them is his insidious, treacherous propaganda against 
the best friend God has given to man.—Linco/ln Star. 


it to keep the meat covered with pickle. 


Beef can be cured in the same way without 
pickling to remove the blood, only sprinkle 
a handful of salt between the layers before 
pouring on the pickle. 


I have heard of another way of preserving 
deer meat, but as I never tried it I can only 
give it for what it is worth. \ 


A friend of mine was helping a farmer to 
hay in August a few years ago. A big buck 
wandered into the meadow, one evening and 
the farmer shot him. His wife rendered out 
the tallow and saved it. They cut off all the 
steak and parts that would fry and cooked it 
and packed it in a stone jar, sprinkling:a little 
salt and pepper on it as they put it in; then 


One has only ah 


him in death. At the Castle in Edinburgh there is a 


melted the tallow and poured it over the. 


meat and let it cool.. They told my friend 
that it would keep all right, all they had to do 
was “dig down’ when they wanted meat. 


-As our N. B. Government in their wisdom 


has forbidden the sale of moose and deer 
meat, these recipes may be of use to some of 


our New Brunswick friends who may be 
lucky enough lo get the meats. 


> Tlunter. 
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The light 
that says: 


‘There tt isf” 


This ts the Military Daylo 
No. 3651, one of the 77 
slyles of Daylo. 


We Age The fens 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Mail us your orders or write for Catalog. 
Our reputation has been won by our efficient service. 


SPIELMAN AGENCIES REG’D 
| 45 St. Alexander St. Montreal 


Genuine Diamonds 
$1, $2,$3, Weekly 


WY Save money on your Diamonds 
S tye by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage 
in Price and Quality. 


Net 

Gives youa feeling of real comfort and 
the assurance of perfect protection while 
exercising. Opening beneath Patent 
flap A. Small amount of material be- 
tween thighs C. Perfectpouch B. Welt- 
bound webbing. Can be cleaned by 
boiling without injury torubber. Fits 
perfectly, Can’t rub or chafe. Finest Write to-day for Catalogue, it {fs free. 
quality elastic webbing. Ask yourdealer, 
and if he will not supply you with We send Diamonds to any part of Canada forinspection 


MIZPAH JOCK No. 44, send us $1 in | _§ at our expense. Payments may be made Weekly or 
stamps and waist measurement and we will send by mail. Monthly. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept. C, Phila., Pa. JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 
Makers of the Celebrated Sanito Suspensory No. 50 15 Toronto Arcade - - Toronto, Canada 
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TORONTO GUN CLUB 


The Toronto Gun Club and Game Protective As- 
sociation held their first open shoot of the Season at 
Lakeview Park on Thanksgiving Day, with a good 
attendance of members and visiting gun men. A 
puffy north east wind made the cuenta very uncertain. 
The five events were all well filled and close competi- 
tion marked all events. Dr. Jordan won the special 
prize for high gun and W. Joselin took home the barrell 
of apples for the shoots with high score for shooters 
over fifty years of age. 


Event No. 1—20 Birds 1st.—J. Summerhays. 
2nd.—W. Joselin. 
3rd.—Dr. Jordan. 


Event No. 2—20 Birds 1st.—G. Mason. 


2nd.—C. Jennings. 
) 3rd.—G. Draw. 
Event No. 3—20 Birds Ist.—Col. Curran. 


2nd.—oO. Glour. 
; 3rd.—F. Cockburn. 
Event No. 4—20 Birds 1Ist.—J. Colborne. 
2nd.—W. Hughes. 
ag 3rd.—C. Clarke. 
Event No. 5—20 Birds 1st—R. D. Walton. 
- 2nd.—J. Turner Jr. 
3rd.—F. Anderson. 


WALTER THOMPSON HIGH GUN AT JORDAN 
SHOOT—TOURNEY A GREAT SUCCESS— 
@@The Jordan Gun Club held its 11th annual fruit shoot 
on its club grounds there, on Sept. 25th, and the attrac- 
tive program which it had arranged, along with fine 
weather, brought out the largest number of shooters 
that have ever attended this now famous shoot. Shoot- 
ers were in attendance from Torontoy Hamilton, 
Tillsonburg, Galt and Brantford, all coming in auto- 
mobiles so that they might easily carry the luscious 
fruit back with them. W.P. Thompson, of Hamilton, 
was high gun with 96 out of 100. Six other shooters 
were tie for second high gun with 95 out of 100, and the 
seores generally were quite high. The ladies of the 
Red Cross booth did a tremendous business feeding the 
big crowd of shooters and spectators with their home- 
made peach, cherry, apple and pumpkin pies, and every 
automobile leaving the grounds in the evening, of 
which there were more than fifty, carried home pies 
with them, loud in their praise of the way they had been 
treated as guests of the Jordan Gun Club. Those 

shooting and their scores were as follows: 
Shot at. Broke 


100 91 
100 95 


Goodale, Hamilton..... 
Fletcher, Hamilton 


ores 
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- Harris, Hamilton...... ae 
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Stroud) Hamilton sccnsdersacs th ontrpecctnca care 
Gomph, Hamilton. 
Lisson, Hamilton. 
Friend, Hamilton. 
Chilman, Hamilton. ... 
Marquette, Hamilton.... 
C. Choate, Hamilton 
Long, Hamilton........ 
Dillon, Hamilton...... 
Hunter, Hamilton. . 
Lennox, Hamilton....... 
Watson, Hamilton.. 
Syer, Hamilton. .... 
Sturt, Hamilton... . 


W. P. Thomson, Hamilton. 
J. Cline, Hamilton: :...2........... 
Cowan, Galt......... ; 
Lewis, Galt. . 
Marshall, Galt...... 
Hawley, Galt..... 
Oliver, Galt... 
Palmer, Galt. Pits 
Summerhays, Brantford.....,.... 
MeRobb, Brantford. . . 
Mathers, Brantford... 

B. Doherty, Brantford... .. 
W. Doherty, Brantford. .. 
T. Doherty, Brantford... 
Golden, Brantford....... 
Lambden, Brantford..,.... 
Cooey, Toronto.... 

Dunk, Toronto..... 

J. Murphy, Toronto... 
Pike, Toronto........ 
Jordan, Toronto... : 
Mr. Murphy, Totonto 
Payne, Tillsonburg..... 
Pow, Tillsonburg. 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg. . 

S. Vance, Tillsonburg. . . 
McGillivray, Tillsonburg. . 
Taylor, Tillsonburg....... 


R. Choate, Brampton. 
Konkle, Beamsville... . 


\ Timmerman, Welland 


Fifield, St. Kitts....... 
Beam, St. Kitts... 
Sachs, Preston..... 
Smith, Hespeler...... 


Shot at Broke 


85 
89 
75 
71 
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Pick out one of the glorious, radiant Gophir Gems, 
set in solid 14-kt. gold, and get it on a 5 days’ free 
trial. Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the 
street—to work—everywhere for 5 full days, then 
decide whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not 
fascinated by its radiance—if you consider its splendor 
one trifle less than that of a mined diamond —send it back 
at ourexpense. You don't pay us a penny for the trial. 


If you decide to keep it, pay the rock-bottom price (1-30th 
as much as a diamond costs) as you can afford, Terms as 
low as 34c. a day ($1.00 a month). without interest. No 
red tape. Your credit is good with the Gophir Diamond 
Co. Send coupon for new jewelry book. 


‘MARVELLOUS NEW DISCOVERY 


A problem of the ages has been solved. Science has at 
last produced a gem of dazzling brilliance. They are 
called Gophir Gems, and resemble mined diamonds so 
closely that many people of wealth are preferring them. 
Gophir Gems stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. Get 
One on trial to-day. Wear it before you decide to buy. 


SET IN SOLID 14-kt. GOLD—Gophir Gems 
Are Not Imitations. 

These precious gems are the master products of science— 

the realization of the dreams of centuries. They are never 

set in anything but solid 14-kt. gold. Write for the new 

catalogue and see the exquisite new settings for yourself. 


SEND THE COUPON For New Jewelry Book. 


Put your name and address in the coupon on a letter ora 
post card and send to us at once for the big new book of 
exquisite Gophir Gems. Read the fascinating story of 
how at last Science has conquered Nature and has pro- 
duced a glorious, radiant gem, whose dazzling brilliance 
is actuaily a marvelto behold. They cost but 1-30th as 
much as diamonds, and wear fo Do not delay an 
instant. Put yourname and addr the coupon now— 
yet the free book i Ai ly w S great offer 


THE GOPHIR DIAMOND C¢ 
Dept, VI, 140 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Gentlemen—Send me your new Jewelry Book and full 
particulars of your Free Trial, easy payment plan. 
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ADDRESS ....... 


DECOYS 
THAT 

REALLY 
DECOY. “PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U. 8. Patent Ottice 


On your hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the | | 
game everytime. 


ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 


We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
Snipe and Geese—in several grades. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It’s Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
990 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. | | 
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Plantings Hair in the 
Human Scalp 


—By W. T. Pember 


Has already been accomplished with suc- 
cess. Therefore there is no reason why 
men should appear bald headed. 


The finest imitation of nature is also made 
in the Toupee. Many genuine sports are 
lacking in nature’s covering for their heads. 


In consulting W.T. Pember you will be 

sure to receive the advice of an expert. 
Pember’s Hair Store 

129 YONGE. ST., TORONTO 
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SHOOTERS and HUNTERS 


Before going to the wocds be sure 
and get our special prices on your 


requirements. : 
We are OUTFITTERS for CAMPERS, SURVEY- 
ORS, PROSPECTORS and carry acomplete stock of 


ee 


Tents Boats 

Guns Blankets 
Canoes Ammunition 
Dunnage Bags Sails 
Fishing Tackle Pack Sacks 
Flags Nets 
Sample bags Hardware 


2ubber Sheets 


Folding Stoves I i 
Folding Furniture 


Compasses aXe 
Oiled and Rifles 
Canvas Clothing Larrigans 
Write Us For Catalogue = * 
TRAPSHOOTERS’ SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 
EVERYTHING IN CANVAS) 


123 Kine Sr. E., 


Tororro. 
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BEST BOOKS PUBLISHED 


For Automobilists 
and Motorcyclists 


Five Complete and Distinct 
- Works 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest 
values of their kind on the market. 


Works are almost indispensable to 
OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERATORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN 
or REPAIRMEN. 


While technical, are Written in Simple Language. Practical and convenient works of 
reference. Used as part of Standard Courses at leading Automobile Schools in the United 
States. Approved and recommended by many of the leading American motor car makers 
and their agents: This recommendation is a guarantee of the educational yalue of 
these works. i ; 


The A. B. C. of Motor Car Operation - - 50c 


The A. B. C. of Internal Combustion Be 
Maintenance and Repairs - - 25c 


The A. B. C. of Magneto Ignition Systems - - 15c 
The A. B. C. of Battery Ignition Systems - 25c 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher, - Woodstock; Ontario 


i 


Srey nec 


the American Union. 


INORTHERN _ 
ONTARIO 


J 3outh of Winnipeg, and is 


ig enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be haa in some 


districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider's 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptire literature, write 
H: A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
" G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. 


Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT (fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens, Americans who have been fishing and.hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


revolver. 


264 MEADOW STREET 


HAND GAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded ammunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Best Field Trials 
in Canada 


for Beagles and Bird Dogs are those of the Cana- 
dian National Field oad Club of Windsor to be 
e at 


OJIBWAY, ONT., BEGINNING NOV. 5th 


1918 and continuing till finished satisfactory 


to Judges. 
13in. Derby 
15 in. Derby j _ Derby 
Beagle Trials 13in. All-Age Bird Dog Trials 
5in. All-Age All-Age 


3 Hour Free-For-All 
Bench Show for all Classes held in open field. So 
be on the roll ‘‘Boys’’? when, Gen’l Relaxation, com- 
manding the FIRST DIVISION OF GOODFEL- 
LOWS, orders all able-bodied men, not over ninety- 
eight years of age or under three, to report for duty for 
the GREAT OVERSEAS ATTACK on_ KISER 
GLOOM, November the 5th, 1918. The Trials will 
be conducted under the auspices of the Canadian 
National Field Trial Club, now billeted at Windsor. 
The attacking party will “Muster In’ at Windsor, 
7.30 a.m. The latest improved Motor-Vehicles have 
been engaged and their decks cleared to carry the 
boys, and dogs, to the FIRST LINE TRENCH for 
the attack, ‘A CANTEEN” and “CHOW” will be in 
readiness to keep you out of the ‘“‘:BLIGHTY.” The 
first brace will go “OVER-THE-TOP” and will lead 
the attack under the command of Pres. F. A. Johnson, 

and Field Marshal, Emile Seguine. 


Entrance Fee—$3.00. 

This entitles you to one year’s membership and also 
to start as many dogs as you wish in the seven events, 
Silver Cups and Ribbons, to the winners and placed 
dogs of each event. 

For other information and entry blanks write, 
ae TH. Walker, Sec’y, 115 Crawford Ave., Windsor, 

nt. 
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S Olet Southern Phospitalily In New Southern Protet’ 


th St. 
300 Rooms—European Plan ui 
Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 
Room with private bith, $1.50 to $2.50 a day 
Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
Inclose proximity to ““The Loop,”” Chicago’s busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district. 


BOYS! Double Your 


Pleasure Outdoors This Summer— 


Get one of these splendid little Rifles—FREE. 


It isn’t going to cost you any money—all 


we want is a little of your apare time, and you have surely lots of that after school or on 


holidays. 


Just think of 


aving areal accurate-shooting .22 calibre Rifle of your own. 


And here’s your chance. 


$5.00 BOY SCOUT RIFLE—FREE 


This Rifle is .22 calibre, shoots .22 short, 
long or long rifle cartridges. Guaranteed for 
either black or smokeless powder. Barrel 
22 in. long. Weight 334 pounds. Hammer 
breech block, trigger, extractor, and three 
springs of tempered steel, are all the work- 
ing parts. Barrel and action detachable 
from stock for convenience in carrying. 
All you have to do isto send us 


Five New Yearly Subscriptions To 
“Rod and Gun in Canada” 


at $1.50 per year, and we will ship this handsome 
little rifle, all charges prepaid to any address in 
Canada or U.S.A. Ask your dad for the names of 
some of-his sportsman friends. Call around and see 
them. Get them interested and they will be only 
too glad to subscribe to Canada’s Leading Sporting 
Magazine. Begin at once and send for Sample 
Copies, Subscription Blanks, etc., today. 


ADDRESS: PREMIUM DEPT. 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publishers, Woodstock, Ont. 


The evolution of/the motor boat. _ 
Various types of motor boats in 


common use. 
The Built to Order, Stock and Knock 


Down Boat. 


How to select a motor boat. __ 
Points to be observed in buying a 


second-hand boat. 


How to build a motor boat. 
Smoothing off and calking. 
How to ) aint a motor boat. 
How to install a marine motor. 


No Motor Boatman Should Be Without a Copy 
of ‘This Reference Book, Price $1.25 


If you own a motor boat or ever expect to, you should not be without a copy of this 
book. It costs outy $1.25, but its worth cannot be estimated. It is endorsed by the 
leading boat and engme manufacturers, motor boating publications and boat clubs. The 
largest firm of marine engine builders in the world, after reading a Oey of Motor Craft 
Encyclopedia, said: ‘We never expected that such a useful, ractical book, would ever 
be published. Instead of $1.25 you ought to charge $5.00. The information it contains 


is invaluable. 
MOTOR CRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Standard Hand Book on Boats and Engines 


Written in popular language from a non-technical standpoint. Contains over 150 
ages of valuable information. Twenty-seven chapters, covering ev: phase of motor 
Rasting! Tells a thousand-and-one things every motor boatman should know. Helps you 
to overcome all motor boat and engine troubles. Handsomely illustrated and bound in 
attractive three-color stiff board cover. A useful reference book for any library. 


SUMMARY)OF CONTENTS. 


The history of the internal combus Distress signals. 
tion motor. Harbor regulations. 
Explanation of two and four-cycle U. S. Life Saving Service Signals. 
motor. oy National Motor Boat Bill. 
Internal combustion motor auxiliar- What to do in case of accident. 
ies and their functions. Rules for determining horse power. 
How to operate an internal combus- How to lay up boat and engine for 
tion motor. the winter. 3 
Engine trouble How to remove carbon deposits, and 
Propeller wheels. other useful receipts. 
Reversible equipment. How to build a motor ice boat. 
Furnishings and fittings. Dictionary of Motor Craft terms. 
Navigation rules. 


TROUBLE CHART—Enables you to locate any ordinary engine trouble with dispatch 


This is a very useful feature for anyone interested in the purchase of a motor boat or equipment. 
elassified index of manufacturers and supply houses of everything needed by the motor boatman. T: 
Describes and illustrates many of the latest and best things on the market. 


get what you want. 


Address Orders to Book Department 


“WHERE TO GET WHAT YOU WANT" SECTION ~ 


It gives a 
ells where to 


Ww. J. TAYLOR, LTD., PUBLISHER, Woodstock, Ont. 


Dealer in all kinds of Raw 
Furs. Will travel and buy 
large lots. 

Write for prices to 


CANFIELD, ONT. 


Phone - Dunnville 24R. 12 


! Pictures ot principal fur- 
bearing animals and their 
tracks, trapping laws and 


parcel post map, mailed 


2 on receipt of your name 
TRAPPERS and address, Our. illus- 
trated price list and ship- 

ping tags will also be sent to you—all free. 


Write today to Department 14 
BOLLES & ROGERS 513 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb. 


3 No. 1 Skunk 


We are making Flat Average Bids for 
FUR Muskrat, Skunk and other furs. 


! Stunt MS WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
a > ios ai tire AD FOX, BEAR, BEAVER. LYNX. 
| 


Prices LW. GRIGG fF be 
GEO GGS FUR CO. GOODELL IOWA MUSKRAT, 


NE + | MARTEN, MINKE 
Bare, Ss Lec Lhe Savane WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


——PRINCE GEORGE Cash, 


this year. Ourlarge Illustrated 


TORONTO = ey CANADA | Sent Free. Frequent price-lists Hast you cue 


Trapsand Bait. In business 50 years. Biggest) 
house. Askany Bank. Cash quoted for hides. 


Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally Conducted. } | Weil Bros. & Co..." une O!aSauare Deal House.* 
Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. | Teen 0.5 Capital S 1,000,000. Fad A. 
pate en ieian. | American Plan. | Boys, scap This Year. Great Chance. Everybody Write. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Propricter | | 


Best Books Published For Automo- 
bilists and Motorcyclists *° jomerwars 


Irrespective of price, the following publications are the greatest values of 
their kind on the market. 


Works are almost indispensable to—OWNERS, STUDENTS, OPERA- 
TORS, BUILDERS, SALESMEN OR REPAIRMEN. 


While technical, are written in simple language. Practical and convenient works of refer- 
ence. Used as part of Standard Courses at leading Autemobile Schools in the United States. 
Approved and recommended by many of the leading American motor car makers and their 
agents. Thisrecommendation is a guarantee of the educational value of these works. 


The A.B.C. of Motor Car Operation. .50c | The A.B.C, of Battery Ignition Systems 

The A.B.C. of Internal Combustion, En- fe nee eee ec eee eee cee teeter eens 25> 
gine, Maintenance and Repairs. ..25c \s 

The A.B.C. of Magneto Ignition Sys- *The A.B.C. of Aerial Navigation, a work 
COON io nin) o winiaieieloe wintslmicharevajels ce lelayete =e 15¢ , that is up-to-date................ 50c 


*In this book the Engineering Science as applied to Construction of Aerial 
Craft and the Essential Principals Governing Aviators are Summarized. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


W. J. TAYLOR Ltd., Book Dept., Woodstock, Ontario; Canada 


FOR SALE, WANT AND | | =e 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


oat 
mittance with order. Copy — 
should not be later than © 
the 10th of the month. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WII.D ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.tf 


FOR SALE.—100 dark furred Nova Scotia, ranch bred 
mink. I raise them—Teach purchasers how. David A. 
McRae, West Middle River, Victoria Co., N.S. 11-1T 


SOME SILVER BLACK foxes for sale. Best quality, 
prices right. Dr. Croft, Middleville, Ont. 10-3T 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Either color, none better, 
Thomas Laskenbauer, Waterloo, Ont. 1T 


FOR SALE.—Ferrets, male and female. 
reply. L. Walters, Norwich, Ont. 


Stamp for 
11-11 


DOGS. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F: 


~ a goitre, tetter, old sores, 
Eczema Psoriasis eatarrh, dandruff, rheu- 
matism, piles, cured or no charge. Write for particulars. 
oes Remedy, Co., Dept. R. G., Hot Springs, Ark., 


FOR SALE.—One aged foxhound bitch, black and tan, 
good hunter on any game. Earl Wall, R. R. No. 4, 
Forest, Ont. 11-11 


FOR SALE.—10 months old female foxhound, black 
body, tan legs, just beginning to hunt. First post office 
order for $12 takes her. Elmore Wall, OSE 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG”’ 
With All Breed Directory Combined. 

Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. 

Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy 15c. 


Published by JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 


739 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


U. R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Pointers, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- — 
andre Frank,Cham.Armangd © 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me vour wants. Doge 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 4 
Box 44 Hope, ind. 


RABBIT 
skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, pointers, pet and farm dogs. 


HOUNDS, Foxhounds, coon, oppossum, 


Catalogue 10c. Ferrets, Pabbits. Brown’s Kennels. — 
York, Pa 9 3T 7 


FOR SALE—Trained and untrained fox, deer and rab- q 
bit hounds, also pups. Herman Fischer, bre 


FEMALE ENGLISH SETTER (2 years) exceptional 


bargain. Spanicl dog (3 years) guaranteed duck re- — 
triever. Splendid partridge rabbit dog. L. Murray, ~ 
llarrow, Ont. 11-1T 


TRAINED TOLLING DOG.—2 years old, perfect 
toller and retriever from either land or water powerful 
tireless swimmer. In fact, the last word in duck dogs. 
Guaranteed. Price $150.00. Photo. H. A. P. Smith, 
Digby. Nova Scotia. 11-1T 


BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 

Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three an 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L. 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TR 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


FOR SALE—Airedale pups, both sex, registered, very 


Proven Sire Fee $25.00 
Owner A. V. Webley. 60 Craig St., Ottawa. 


eee ——————————aE 


choice stock, also ferrets. Write for prices. C. A. 
Yorke, Ruscomb, Ont. 10-TF 
Ce ee 
| AT STUD | 
| The Magnificent Champion Russian Wolfhound | 
| “Champion Petrofski of Addlestone.” i 
2 Many wins in England and Canada . 
| Latest wins, Montreal L.K.C. and C.N.E. Toronto. | 

+ 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc., — 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


FOR eile Begs esi gss Square, or Round Transom 
and Compromise stern Hulls, finished ready for engine, up 
to 30 ft. length. New. Will sell cheap. ox A. Rod and 
Gun in Canada. Woodstock, Ont. FF 


WANTED .—To trade“a 4 horse power gas engine in good 
running order for a tent 8 ft. by 10 ft. and a 38.55 Wm- 
chester repeating rifle. Apply Box 150 Rod and Gun 
Woodstock, Ont., or Box 171, Lindsay, Ont. 11-1 


Row boat Outboard 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, etc 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 


motors and others cheap; also 
Send for li 
10-T 


Me 


WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
hing guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 


m. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 

4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
teliable.”” 12-TF 
FOR SALE.—New Newton .256 sling; peep sight, 


1eard gold front sight, reloading tools, about 40 cart- 
dges factory loaded, tin DuPont No. 20 powder, 100, 
29 grain bullets, 300 No. 9 primers, $75.00. 


FOR SALE.—New 25.20, 1894 Marlin full magazine, 
tted with Lyman No. 3 peep sight and Lyman com- 
ination wind gauge front, price $27.50. 


FOR SALE.—New 22 S. & W. target pistol, 10 inch 
arrel, $18.00. Fred Pawson, Box 1065, Osteen: 


“UN BARGAINS—A few high grade double Lefever 
2 and 10 gauge eae guns, $20.00 up. H. L. Green, 


ake St., Ithaca, N. 10-IT 
WANTED.—22 calibre, 6 inch revolver. State con- 


ition, price and make. 


I Sydney Carter, c-o F. Brown, 
rownsville, Ont. 


v 


WINCHESTER.—.30-30 short model, new, with case. 
fas shot only 15 to 20 shells, $30.00. Owner has given 
p hunting. B. Kriesel, Baden, Ont. 11-1T 


WANTED.—Automatic pistols, 45 Colts, Government 
odel, 22 Colts, 32 Savage, or Luger, must be in perfect 
yndition. C. W. Yorke, Ruscomb, Ont. 11-1T 


FOR SALE.—25-20 Marlin repeating rifle, nickel steel 
ares perfect condition, $18.00. C.W. Yorke, she 
int. 3 


i 


SOP eLOOK LISTEN Make your ownteumioil: 


naranteed to remove dust and powder residue, absolutely 
armless to gun. Recipe sent postpaid for $2.00. Geo 
. Wright, Box 308, Newmarket, Ont 11-1T 


FOR SALE.—-Savage 32 A 
vod as new, fired 50 times, 
olts Automatic. 


omatic and 200 cartridges, 
2.00, or will trade for 22 
Apply Box 15, Bedford Mills, Ont. 
11-1T 


FOR SALE.—Winchester carbon 30-30 calibre, model 


hae 
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SPECIALS 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
most successful “‘Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘The Successful Club’, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 31T 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, teitrri,aandrun, thew: 
matism, piles, cured or no charge. Write for particulars. 
Eczema Remedy, Co., Hot Springs, Ark., U.S.A 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never been used. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TF 


SPECKLED TROUT—Now is the time to stock your 
ponds and streams. \First class trout of all ages for im- 
mediate shipment. For full particulars, write John Gall, 
manager Caledon Mountain Trout Hatcheries, Inglewood, 
Ontario. 93L 


_A Boy, 18, wants situation with hunter and trapper for 
winter. Sydney Carter, c-o F. Brown, Browse 


FOR SALE.—Justrite carbide headlight, also a 22 
Maxim silencer, both new and cheap. Sydney Carter, 
c-o F. Brown, Brownsville, Ont. 11-11 


FOR SALE.—Lot at , Lakeview, two and a half miles 
from Big Lake Nominingue, P. Q., county of LaBelle, 
township of Lorangerysize 30 x 86 more or less, lot number 
645 Second avenue in the 4th range. Good place for 
fishing and hunting. Price $700.00. Apply Box 12, 
Rod and Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 11-1T 


WANTED .— Youth of eighteen desires position on game 
preserve or game farm, four years experience with poultry, 
used to woods. Box 180, Rod and Gun, Woodstock, 
Ont. + 


WIDOW, 36, worth $37,000,income $5,000 yearly, and 
many others anxious to marry. Mrs. Warn, 221649 
Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 114-11 


Why not marry widow worth $10,000 to $50,000 if you 
need a helping hand. Write, Messenger, Box 584, Los 


) Amzeles, Col. 114%-1T 
394, $25.00, perfectly new, only fired ten rounds. Unable ae aa 
» go deer hunting. Robt. J. Harrison, Crighton Mines, 
not. 11-11 TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 
WANTED.—280 Ross ammunition, loaded or un- FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
aaded. Will pay the highest- price for any number.‘ dition. Apply Box L., ROD AN GUN. Woodstock, 
. Hamilton, 421 Somerset St., Ottawa, Canada 11-1T Ont. TH 


280 Ross rifle and 300 cartridges Remington 12 gauge 
speacing shotgun. These are new guns,have never been 
not, will sell for less than cost. 


: ‘eae N George Mawson, Creston 
. C., Canada. 


11-1T 


GUN REPAIRING 


W. A. Brock 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
Oliver Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronte. We buy raw 
furs. 312T 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. Palmer | 


A Book of General Information 
Valuable alike to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and 
rare scenes. Interesting alike to the nov- 
ice who is a fancier of other breeds than 
the Aircdale and of particular interest to 
the Airedale fancier. 


Paper Bound $1; Cloth Bound $1.50 
- CREA TT EE 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA MAGAZINE 


(Book Department), WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
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Picture This Case of Birds | 
In Your Den or Office! 


This is your chance to make a fine addition to the 
decorations of your Den or Office. Just the thing for 
sportsman’s club-room. 


The case is of handsome walnut, glass ends and sides 
7 ft. 7 ins. long by 2 ft. 10 ins. wide and 3 ft. 6 ins. high. 


0D EE) EE EE EO OS 5 |) LY 


WHAT THE CASE CONTAINS 


Here’s a list of the stuffed birds in this case: 


Blue Heron, Heron Gull, Great horned Owl, Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Grouse, Least Bittern, King Rail, Hooded Merganser, 
Butterball, Old Squaw, Maillard Duck, Canvas Back Duck, Grouse 
male and female, Wilson Snipe, Flying Squirrel, Screech Owl, 
Cow Bird, Kingfisher, Prairie Plover, Jako, Yellow Warbler, Red 
Start, Blue Bill Duck, two trumpeters, two Snowy Owls, two 
Woodcocks, Kittiwake Gull, Marbled Godwit, Lop-eared Grebe. 


bird being natural and true to life. 


This collection is for sale—case and all. 


For price and particulars, write, 


W. J. TAYLOR Ltd., PUBLISHER Woodstock, Ont. 
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The taxidermy of each specimen is unexcelled, every 
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“CHRISTMAS FEATHERS AND 


— 


“TRAPPERS GUIDE™ 


“TRAPPER iS 
THO REATECUKS RAPPERS SPORTSMEN 


Hallam’ s A pocket eize hand eoo Ene is used by Trappers all 

over Canada t is well illustrated and contains 96 

iseners pages, English or French, tells about the habits of 

uide Canadian fur bearing animals—how and where to catch 

them, best style of traps to use for different animals, kind of bait, 

and a lot of other useful information. ‘The regular selling price of 

this book is 50c., but if you are interested in trapping, we will 
gladly send you a copy FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


Hallam’s Fall 1918 Edition, 32 pages fully illustrated—full 
Trappers and of good bargains | in Rifles—Shotguns—Traps— 
Sportsmen’s Animal Bait—F ishing Tackle—Nets and Netting-— 
Supply Headlights—Shoe Packs — Compasses — Hunting 
Catalog KXnives—Collapsible Stoves and all the necessary 


equipment for Trappers, Hunters and Sportsmen. 


It will pay any Hunter, Tr: apper or Sportsman to send for this 
Catalog at once. It is FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Will be distributed among the Trappers this A 
Season for Raw Furs. The ONE RAW FUR Wear Hallam’s 
market is ‘‘Hallam’s’’, and no matter where you 
are, Hallam will buy your Furs for SPOT CASH Guaranteed 
and pay you highest prices. Fur Garments 

All you do, is simply to send your furs direct to Hallam’s Fur 


“HALLAM”, and your money is mailed to you as ee 

soon as the furs are received. Try us. Fashion Book 

48 pages, shows 

Thousands of experienced trappers, living in all these beautiful 

parts of Canada ship their furs to us year after year, PG. WIA@ ies 
because they find Hallam returns are prompt, Su 

Hallam grading very fair, and Hallam _ prices graphed on 


highest. living people. 
Wrile for your 
Get busy. Catch all the fur bearing animals you Free Copy today 


possibly can, and don’t make any mistake this year, 
Bit ship all your RAW FURS direct to John 
Hallam, Limited, where you receive the most money. We will 
buy from one skin up to all you can ship. 


THERE |S BIG MONEY IN 


TRAPPING 


IF YOU SHIP YOUR 


To 
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eshortest way to safety, and he was away like ared streak 


“The frozen brook was th 


BIRDLAND ) REFLECTIONS FROM 
AN OLD CAMERA 


: BoNNYCASTLE DALE 


HE poor old machine is getting 
j battered and worn like 1ts owner, 
| and these wall bound days when 
the snow les deep and Christmas 
draws apace are full of pleasant 
memories of summer suns and spark- 
ling waters and the melody of the 
woodland. °Tis but a bit of unre- 
sponsive glass we gaze upon, this 
big Celor lens, but its inquisitive 
rays have carried to the sensitive 
film many a wonderful scene. Its 
field has been wide, from the tiny 
humming bird to the great eagle; 
from the little “singing fish’ of the 
Pacific, to the mighty whale; from 
the humble mole to the noble wapiti. 
To-day the sun is like a bleary old 
man with its wintry rays, but let us 
try for bird reflections from the 
ancient machine, while we sit in the 
old shanty on the Beaver. 


ee 


: 


and rasping of rollers and swishing 
of bellows comes our old friend, the 
great blue heron. An extra loud gust 
outside rattles the icy branches and 
howls against the shanty windows as 
hough objecting to this full dress 
ehearsal of summer time and flowers. 
et, boisterous as the day is, through 
he medium of a few kindly chemicals 
e can see our big wader standing 
shing in the shallows of that north- 
mn lake as he stood many. many 
ears ago. No doubt some unwary 
Shiner is now passing beneath that 
slightly turned head and like a flash, 
down goes the long bill and the 
wriggling fish is caught, held aloft, 
bi reversed head first.and swallowed. 


Wa un Ons 


With much clanging of curtains , 


Watch, and one can actually see the 
long morsel bulging its way down the 
heron’s throat. It is a bit uncanny 
to see this long legged chap snap 
up a wriggling snake, whack its head 
repeatedly on a neighboring log and 
calmly swallow it, crowding it down 
with every ridiculous gesture you can 
imagine. But his most uncertain 
meal is the common catfish. I have 
seen him snip one of these out of the 
marsh and wave it aloft and bring 
it down, crash, on the bit of bog he 
stood upon. He looked at times as if 
he were waving a signal of distress, or 
as if he were trying to dry the poor 
fish, the frantic way he swept it up 
and down. Then out of the clasping 
mandibles, the catfish slipped, plung- 
ing beneath the water by its own 
weight, but the heron retrieved it 
almost instantly and again beat it 
upon the bog. ‘Try as he might, how- 
ever, he could not break off those 
points that would mean perforation 
to his long inward department and I 
could easily imagine tears in his big 
eyes as he sorrowfully let the still 
living fish flop into the marsh. To 
see him eye its slow course was to 
imagine him regretfully licking his 
lips at the loss of this dainty. 

With the speed of thought the 
lens transports us from Ontario’s 
clear blue waters and mimic waves to 
the great smooth roller of the far off 
Straits of Juan de Fuca that lead 
down to the Pacific. Here we find 
the lens peering over the iron bul- 
warks of a coastwise “‘wallower’’—her 
action was not copyrighted—who 
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could roll and plumge at one and the 
same moment, giving you the most 
Seen feeling possible. Then 
the silly old thing would seem to take 
a pain in her vitals and “buckle” 
*' most alarmingly. I think Nature 
had intended her for an amphibian, 
but man interposed and finished her 
naming her the “Porpoise’ and thus 
causing me a week of much inward 
scrrow. But see! the lens is getting 
impatient. On all sides of us, as far 
as we can see from the tops of the 
almost smooth billows, ahead, behind, 
on both sides, stretch the mightiest 
host of wild fowl our eyes ever gazed 
upon. It took the—well, let’s call 
it a “ship” for courtesy—-an hour, 
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doing her twelve miles regularly, to is 


pass through the winged host. With 


powertul glasses we saw that they — 


extended to the limit of our vision 
on either side. They were black 
fulmar, one of the sea fowl, and they 
had found a school of ‘‘whalefood’’ 
or gril, a pink, free-swimming sea 
animal much like a shrimp, but small- 
er. On these they had so thoroughly 
gcrged their greedy selves that they 
were unable to rise from the water. 
Our snubby-nosed boat plunged into 
them in great shape. They were 


even more clumsily than she as many 
of them had tc disgorge their upper 
loads of mouth and throat before 
they could even dive. Some of her 


Feeding Flocks of Sand Pipers 


fantastic gambols, however, almost 
disgorged the machine and me as | 
leaned over the rusty rail. It would 
be impossible to give a calm estimate 
of these incredible numbers. I 
should say there were hundreds of 
thousands of these big black birds, 
which were about the size of a crow, 
but shaped much like our common 
hen. These birds are classified as 
Pacific and Rogers fulmars. 

Now the same invisible power 
carries us swiftly as thought to a 
spit guarded fiord of the northern 
Pacific. Here where the tide lays 
bare the sea worm filled sands, the 
great curving, sweeping, sweetly call- 
ing flocks of plover and sandpipers 
and phalarope, dowitcher, avocet, 
willet, curlew, stilt, tatler and snipe 
gather. What filled us with aston- 
ishment was to see a thousand of 
these graceful birds sweeping swiftly 
forward and, at some noted signal, 


unheard and unseen by us, all the 
flock would instantly double back 
upon themselves and not a _ single 
feather came into collision. Turning 
in the least possible space, the upper 
ones flying back over the lower 
they sped back over their course. In 
this long winding fiord, a very para- 
dise for the wildfowler unfolded itself. 
Brant and big geese, ducks and 
shorebirds innumerable there were— 
aye, within range of the glass, 
blacktail deer stood drinking beside 
a little mountain, rill, but, and it is 
a big but, the rainfall here exceeds 
any place I have yet visited on this 
continent. Something like fifteen 
feet a year falls, ten times the fall of 
Central Ontario. 

Away! Away! Away! Here we 
are on the top of a volcanic split in the 
Gulf of Georgia. The home of the 
guillemots—rather a crowded home 
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too as a thousand families live on nes 


Old Father Winter tried to seal us up right this Christmas time. 


snow clusters. 


Note the wonderful 


Laddie Jr. finds a dead, frozen black duck where he’d sought shelter in the snow. 
Laddie Jr. getting the Christmas ducks, 
Laddie Jr. removing a snowy drifted bar across the shanty floor, 

Christmas morning scene: digging the decoys out: ye olde canoe deeply buried. 


tide and wind tortured upthrow—as 
well as a few thousand glaucous 
winged gulls, violet cormorants, sea 
Parrots or puffins and a rare oyster 
catcher. Here is perpetual motion. 
The black guillemot is never at rest. 
Of all noisy, quarrelsome birds, com- 
mend me to this large family. They 


are the only birds I have ever seen 
that fighting in midair, fall clutched 
into the water. Day after day, they 
fight, feed and make love and shrill. 
They are a beautifully rounded slaty- 
black, pigeon-shaped bird with the 
reddest of red feet and a red lining 
of the mouth. The head bobs as 
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incessantly as a clock’s pendulum 
swings. One thing we cannot un- 
derstand, when on the water this 
bobbing head often dips beneath the 
water but never have we seen it 
clutch anything. When the _ bird 
dips as if for its food a hundred times 
a minute this nervous head bobs up 
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until only a whimper would be heard, — 
the sun would sink, the wind would 
cease, the ripple of the night tide — 
became but a murmur and all was 
peace. Hold on! we reached this 
conclusion prematurely. Somebody 
has just pushed somebody else and 
the whole breeding ground is covered 


Great Blue Heron Fishing. 


and down unlesssome other birdcomes 
near enough for a fight and then a 
regular sparring match begins. In 
the air, on the water, beneath the 
water, churning the foam in their 
fury, bills locked on feet or wings or 
bills, the fight progresses, yet they 
never seem to injure one another and 
in a few minutes the ruffled plumage 
is all smoothed out and victor and 
vanquished promptly begin the bally 
row all over again. We used to 
delight to see them seated on the 
great sea-rounded shoulders of this 
dreary isle, all preparing for a lunch 
off and a fight with their nearest 
neighbor. All the day long, amid 
the rush of the tide and the moaning 
of the wind, this incessant cackle 
kept up, as the sun set all the males 
gathered together on the lea side of 
the steeps and the females sought 
their nests and young or eggs. Grad- 
ually the clatter would taper off 


with a shrilling. crying host and my 
assistant, Laddie, murmurs that “he 
would like to ram a hot potato down 
their throats.. I had just correctly 
estimated the number of hot potatoes ~ 
needed and the best way to keep 
them hot when— ; 
Presto! Change! and here we are 
away back in the centre of thecontin- — 
ent. Do you knowI ratherlike this way ~ 
of travelling. No tipping, no bother 
guessing whether the pretty girl is 
maid or widow (grass or sod), no 
sex problems; no searching for that 
diminutive pillow; or dodging that — 
ever present coal cinder; no other 
fellows, kiddies to smear orange juice 
on your new novel; no looking calmly 
unobservant when the train bandit 
lays atwenty-five cent novel, marked 
$1.5C on your seat; no slow wander fo! 
that stool on the observation platform 
when all the rest are actually rushing 
no just a “get there” that beats tl 


1 


fangled airboat. I intend to 
nt this way of travel so fore- 
ned is forearmed 

The lens wants us to look at ten 
thousand birds on one four by five 
film. We have arrived at the wild 
rice beds of old Rice Lake, Ontario. 
Here, in October, gather innumerable 
‘hosts of migrating birds—the red- 
winged blackbird in the greatest 
numbers. We have a tree on the 
point of our home island (Migraticn 
Point) that daily bears a new crop 
of birdfruit, but out in the rice beds 
is the place to see prolific nature. 
Here is the old saying well illustrated 
“they blackened the sun.” If you 
‘notice this flock of birds literally 
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obscure the scene beyond. How 
would you like to set the table for 
this crowd? Let us see, there must 
be fully an hundred thousand black- 
birds in this rice bed. They eat some 
ten times a day. Each one takes 
some twenty grains of rice to fill 
up its crop; twenty times an hundred 
thousand 1s 

What’s the matter? The lens is 
growing faint and dim, the mist is 
spreading, Crash! a log falls in 
the hearth. We waken from our 
reverie to find the keen air has 
frosted the sensitive glass. The 
storm is still howling outside and 
we are back, safe in the little shanty 
on the Beaver. : 


THE OPEN PLACES 


R. J. FRASER 


O you want tuned into sweet 

harmony the discordant notes 

which Old Worry and Over 
work are striking on your_ highly 
strung strung nervous system? Have 
you become so wedded to your work 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, you 
are really estranged from it? Is the 
canker of discontent eating into your 
very soul? If so, here’s the remedy, 
the antidote unfailing, that has the 
specialist and the sanitarium “beaten 
by the length of a city street.” Lock 
your desk, bolt the shop door, and 
‘clear the sluggish channels of your 
‘soul of their sordid business cares, 
to make way for a wild and gladsome 
revel in the winter woods. Live as 
your God intended you should, for 
few short days at least. Make 
t your dissipation! 
Someone has said that the heart 
man rejoices in peculiar times and 
asons. Surely one of these is when 
rises from his couch on a sunny, 
arkling morning and looks forth on 
landscape of whitest snow; when 
1 and forest, valley and frozen 
Take are garbed alike in the freshness 
of their winter robes. Why such an 
Occasion calls forth this outburst of 
Silent joy we do not attempt to ex- 
plain. Leave the task to the phil- 
osophers. We are content that it is 
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so. The city folk—those who are 
content to be always “city folk’— 
to whose blood has never come, or 
if coming, has been misunderstood 
or ignored, the wanderlust, the lure 
of the wild, that most sensuous appeal 
to red-blooded man that draws and 
holds him to the Out-of-the-Way 
Places can never understand the 
witching fascinations of the wintry 
Out-of-Doors. 

You can find it but a few miles 
from your city gates. A land suffi- 
ciently “‘wild”’ is within every man’s 
reach, if he has but the wish to seek 
it. The gods of winter transform 
the most docile of summer land- 
scapes into primeval wildernesses. 
A new, undreamed of region stret- 
ches temptingly out before you; 
a country, maybe not mountain- 
ous, yet rugged; a succession of 
hill and gully, stream and lake; hill- 
side and hollow richly treed—not the 
poet’s “sylvan glade’ but in its nat- 
ural, primeval state, as the Great 
Architect laid it out; beeches, birch, 
and the evergreens with here and 
there the towering majestic pines 
carelessly scattered; a land of lonely 
streams lonely only in the sense that 
there are no dwellers along their 
winding banks frost stilled and for 
broad white spaces bearing silently 
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their coverlet of snow; waters not 
dead but quietly sleeping: around the 
narrow bends rocky shoulders, naked 
and windswept, and isolated alder 
clumps peep forth, scorning — the 
warmth of Winter’s mantle, where 
swifter waters gurgle round great 
boulders and sing their joyousness 
over the unexpected freedom from 
their icy bonds. 

It is neither lonely nor lonesome 
there, for it is alone in the great 
Out-of-Doors that you find yourself 
nearest to your God, and tramping 
the clean, untrammelled byways of 
a virgin hinterland, you join a com- 
radeship that is true and lasting, for 
the welcome of the free woods, the 
open sky and the unchecked river is 
a glad, compelling introduction to the 
frank, enthralling camaraderie of the 
wilds. 

There are harsh moments and un- 
forseen obstacles by the way. They 
are all part of the game. You can- 
not expect the ease and indolence of 
a summer clime, and moments when 
you are footsore and weary there 
comes a depression of spirits. Dark 
clouds overcast the sky; the chill- 
some winter breeze finds unprotected 
parts; even a grouch may develop. 
Who of us is not at times subject to 
that miserable frame of mind? Fore- 
bodings and doubts arise: enthusiasm 
wanes. After all, you ask, is not 
Dame Nature a fickle and deceptive 
mistress? 

Then, of a sudden, the sky clears 
and the sombre, all-enshrouding 
gloom of the deep woods is broken 
into dancing shadows interspersed 
with growing patches of sparkling 
snowcrust; snow birds twitter a wel- 
come and a Northern jay, with a 


‘“whirr’ of awakened wings, flits 
ahead and urges the traveller on 
his way. A shrug of  lghten- 


ed shoulders disposes of the load; 
the cloud of despondency vanishes. 
You speak ‘aloud your thoughts, for 
always you have listening friends in 
the wild creatures of the woods. 
Even the trees seem to bend towards 
you and whisper their sympathetic 
understanding. The outspoken word 
uttered in an exuberance of spirit 
bucks you up like aslap of encour- 
agement on the back. Shoulders 
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straighten, and the added vim to 
the tired frame shows in the lengthen- 
ed stride. Again all is well with the 
world! b ; 

And then the new found joys of 
the nightly camp adding to those of 
the perfect day that has just closed! 
A right jovial, sputtering, outrageous 
fire, that sends its playful sparks 
flying in all directions! You feast 
and smoke and chat, and the day’s 
incidents are repeated in pantomine 
and jest. Perchance you are alone, 
and listen only to the roaring of the 
flames, the crackling and hissing of 
the birch bark, and the snapping of 
the spruce logs. This is a song that 
lives forever in the heart of an outer. 
The fire burns low and is little more 
than a mass of glowing embers. Sleep 
time is at hand,—-the culmination of 
a succession of joys. 

Toil and red blood and robust 
health seldom court the drowsy god 
in vain. If the old fretful cares and 
disquietude of mind arise, look into 
the black, fathomless vault of heaven 
overhead, with its hosts of brilliant, 
scintillating stars, and realize what 
a puny, insignificant being is mortal 
man. Then turn over. The wind, 
coming from the great empty soli- 
tudes back of beyond, moves over- 
head in soft whispers, then passes on 
into other solitudes. as vast as they 
are silent, and, in passing, quiets and 
soothes the fretful, tired mind. 


And when the outing is over and 
the roaring camp fires, the open sky, 
forest and trail, have been given up 
for the city, the old routine begins 
again,—the eternal grind that ends 
only in the Great Rendezvous at the 
end of the Last Long Lonesome Trail 
—hbut with a wider, gladder aspect. 
You take it up with a vim and zest 
unknown before. You have a new 
hold on living, a new outlook on life. 
In Nature you have found new 
thoughts, new friends, new recrea- 
tions. Ragged spirits have been re- 
habilitated. The sky has called you 
upward. The Open Spaces have call- 


ed you outward. No wonder you 


come back to the common life of 


everyday work carrying with you 
You have’ 
something that your neighbor lacks, 


the thrills of the wilds 
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-indefinable something that is far 
yend his powers of understanding— 


he is but one of those “‘city folk” — 


and you bring this back to the work 


of desk of shop, to the work of hand, 
and head, and spirit, with a recreated 
heart. 
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And forever afterwards, the wincer 
outing is included in your scheme of 
things, for the great free, companion- 
able woods, have taught you that, 
after all, man was made for the Open 
Places, and the Open Places were 
made for man. 


ROBERT BARR WARMAN 


its welcome rays upon the 

snow-clad woods and lent a 
wholesomeness to the balsam scented 
air, that seemed to inspire the squir- 
rels to an unusual degree of activity. 
Even the sombre owl, perched in 
a tangled mass of branches near 
the top of a giant oak, stirred in 
his slumbers as he felt its invigorating 
influence and spreading his noiseless 


‘wings, sought some more secluded 


perch. 

As Jacques, the trapper, tramped 
along the homeward trail breathing 
the sharp clean air he too felt in- 
vigorated and leaned on the traces 
of his well laden toboggan with that 
enduring patience so characteristic 
of the woodsmen of the north. 

It was a long tramp from the 
settlement to the snug little cabin 
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at Willow Creek, but there were 
necessities which the grim and myste- 
rious forest would not yield, such as 
woollen clothing, flour and sugar, 
and this load of supplies was to 
help celebrate the anniversary of 
his wife’s birthday. The trapper 
glanced at the slowly lowering sun 
and began to make calculations on 
what time he could reach the cabin. 
He had three bear sets which he 
wanted to visit and taking these 
in he reckoned he could reach the 
cabin before the late moon rose. 

Accordingly he kept the trail, 
eating up the distance with his long 
rangy stride and placing his big, 
Indian snowshoes with a skill thiat 
comes only from long experience. 
Towards sunset as the shadows grew 
long in the silent forest, Jacques 


came upon his first set. Leaving 
his toboggan, he turned into the 
thicker growth at his right and 


continued along the bank of a small 
stream for half a mile. Here he 
halted, examining the snow with 
scrutinizing eyes. To his right was 
a dense windfall and to his left the 
river, leaving a comparatively clear 
margin of a few feet beside the steep 
bank of the creek, which past expe- 
rience told him was a favourite 
trail of the larger animals. 

Seeing no bear tracks at the runway, 
Jacques turned back. He expected 
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the pelt of any smaller animal. 


the animals would come from this 
direction and therefore wanted to 
be sure if a bear had passed recently 
before he approached the trap as any 
human scent in the immediate vicinity 
of the bait is sure to arouse their 
suspicions. After circling the spot 
and finding no tracks whatever, the 
woodsman was confident that his 
trap was unmolested. 


The next set was about an hour 
down the main trail and close beside 
it. Here Jacques stopped about a 
hundred yards from the spot and 
circled as before. Picking his way 
carefully and silently through the 
now darkening woods, the trapper 
came upon a small but boldly defined 
trail which his trained eye told him 
at once was that of askunk. He took 
off his snowshoes and approached. 


These traps, with an upper log, 
heavy enough to break the back 
of a bear are not the easiest thing 
in the world to set and usually rae 

y 
prying with one of the heavy stakes 
Jacques removed the skunk, and 
then set about the task of re-setting 
paused a moment seeing that it 
led in towards his set but decided 
to see if there were any bear tracks 
before he went anycloser. However, 
there were none, and turning back 
he followed the skunk’s trail. The 
animal had gone almost directly 
to the trap and when within sight 
Jacques saw his black and white 
body crushed flat beneath the tre- 
mendous weight of the upper log. 
With anoath, the trapper kicked 
the deadfall.’ After working some 
time he got the upper log propped 
up at the proper height and then 
arranged the bait and the trigger. 
This done, he straddled the lower 
log and placing a powerful shoulder 
below the upper, raised it until the 
prop fell clear and then lowered it 
until its massive weight was on the 
“fioure four.’ For a moment it 
balanced, then suddenly the trigger 
snapped, bringing the deadfall down 
before the startled woodsman could 
free his foot. 


With a stifled groan the trapper — 


was drawn to the ground, but one 
thing saved his ankle from being 
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oked and left a hollow just large 
enough to prevent the bone from 
ame crushed. However the pressure 
was tremendous and it was some 
time before Jacques, with the aid 
of one of the large stakes could pry 
up the log enough to free his foot. 
When he did, a terrible weaknes 
came over him, but with a supreme 
effort he managed to crawl over 
to the toboggan, and after wrapping 
himself in the bearskin he sank back 
exhausted on the soft packs. 
- The darkness thickened, one by 
one the stars came out, the form on 
the packs grew motionless and Jac- 
ques, the trapper, slumbered alone 
and unprotected on the silent trail. 
Far to the westward, in the door- 
way of a little cabin at Willow Creek, 
a woman’s anxious face was turned 
upward, watching the great pale 
moon as it rose in the starry heavens. 
Then she watched the trail with 
wistful, tear-filled eyes, every now 
and again glancing back into the 


room, where a little boy of five and — 


a little tow-haired girl of four slept 
soundly, tucked in by a loving moth- 
ers hand. Again the mother’s eyes 
sought the trail. She knew that 
Jacques was somewhere in the black- 
ness of the grim and mysterious 
forest, and she knew too that no 
better woodsman ever travelled on 
its silent trails, but deep in her 
woman’s heart was a strange dim 
warning, an uneasiness which even 
her wilderress-bred courage could 
not dispel. He had promised to 
be home early on this night, and she 
knew that only an accident could 
keep him from carrying out his 
promise. 


The woman turned into the dimly 


lighted room. First she looked at 
her sleeping children, then her eyes 


wandered to the hearth, where she = 


watched the dancing flames. Outside 

on the still night air a long mournful 

_ ery arose, which brought her suddenly 
- to attention. Before its last notes 
had died away she had slipped on 
a heavy mackinaw and picking up 

a pair of snowshoes stepped to the 
door. After securing the snowshoes 
she headed straight for the thick 
_ woods at the rear of the cabin. Fo: 
ny some minutes she tramped in silence, 
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but when a little distance from the 
cabin she raised her fingers to her 
mouth and sent a_ shrill whistle 
through the forest. Pausing for a 
moment she listened and then turning 
to the east she went on, whistling 
again and agin as she glided through 
the trees. 

Deeper in the forest and blending 
harmoniously with its shadows, loped 
a great grey form. Now it paused 
beside a juniper bush, now a long 
sharp nose sniffed beneath the low 
fir trees, while keen senses guided 
tense muscles, and Dingo, the trap- 
per’s dog hunted with all the alertness 
of his untamed kinsmen. He was. 
a powerful brute, larger even than 
the giant timber wolves of those 
woods, and with a length of jaw that 
gave promise of wonderful fighting 
ability; a fine head with eyes wide 
apart and muscles that rolled beneath 
a smooth coat of heavy fur. As. 
that faint mournful cry reached him, 
two sharp ears were raised and a 
menacing growl rumble in his deep 
chest. Then came the woman’s. 
sharp whistle and he turned about, 
recognizing a familiar sound. He 
stood motionless until it reached 
him again, then glided through the 
shadows of the trees. Presently he 


scented the woman and trotted up: 
to her side. 
“Dingo,” 


she cried ‘“‘come find 


and a shot rang out on the frosty air.” 
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Jacques; And then she started back 
towards the cabin. Onarriving she 
poimted down the trail that led to- 
wards the settlement and holding 
Dingo’s nose to the tracks commanded 
him to go. The great dog looked 
puzzled, glancing from the woods 
to her, then he sniffed the trail. ‘“‘Go 
on Dingo,’ she commanded again, 
“oo get Jacques—go get him!’ Din- 
so started down the trail, barked a 
few times and then with his bushy 
tail high in the air irotted, off towards 
the woods. 


A tong, weird far-away how] floated 
down the aisles of the moonlit forest 
and reaching Jacques, wrapped snugly 
in the bearskin, awoke him from his 
resting sleep. The trapper opened 
his eyes instantly and was wide awake. 
He listened to the last dying echoes 
of that sinister howl. Too well he 
understood its meaning—the hunt-cry 
of the gathering wolf pack, those 
ever-hunery marauders of the great 
north woods. When armed and on 
his feet, Jacques regarded them with 
the contempt, which trappers often 
feel for the beasts that fall their prey; 
but with a sprained ankle and only 
a belt axe for proteétion, he shuddered 
at the unwelcome notes of thatt far-off 
sound. 

His injured ankle seemed better 
now so he detided to try a little 
weight on it. Carefully he began 
to draw his leg up, but it did not 
move. His feet seemed heavy as 
lead, or had his strength failed him! 
True, he could not move his leg. Now 
he triedthe other but with the same 
strange result. Jacques was perplexed. 
He made an effort to sit up, but could 
not move. Then he saw it was the 
bearskin: it was as stiff as sheet iron! 
That settled it. Jacques understood. 
When he had wrapped the bearskin 
around him, with the fur side in, 
the other side was still wet and quickly 
froze on being exposed to the zero air. 
Why didn’t he think? 

Again that weird, menacing cry 
rose on the still night air. This 
time it was much nearer, although not 
noticeably increased in volume. A 
sickening feeling crept into the lone 
man’s heart; he struggled frantically, 
then paused from sheer exhaustion 
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with only his pallid face ‘showing — 


from the frozen bearskin. Once again 
the cry arose and Jacques knew that 
they had found the trail. Now he 
realized the awful hopelessness of his 
condition. Many hours on snow- 
shoes from the Willow Creek cabin, 
even if they could send help, and 
still farther from the settlement, 
in a wild and rarely visited part of the 
Quebec woods, and denied even the 
chance of a fight against odds; Jac- 
ques shivered, his heart sank and 
he prayed aloud. 
_ This man was no coward—far from 
it. As brave a man as ever slugged a 
pack in all the Northland, a land 
where men are bred to meet emer- 
gencies and taught by that rough 
teacher, experience. Jacques would 
meet anything that roamed the woods 
as long as he was free to fight, but 
to face a foe under these conditions 
was more than he could bear and keep 
his mind. For a moment he was 
motionless, gazing with wild, glitter- 
ing eyes into the surrounding shadows. 
The hunt-cry was heard again and 
nearer, and soon gray shadows moved 
among the trees, and four flaming 
eyes circled about the toboggan with 
its living load. Then a strange pause 
ensued. Jacques took a deep breath. 
There was a sound in the shadows— 
light footfalls, the click of angry jaws, 
a low growl and then a great dark 
form, much larger than the other 
two, circled about the toboggan. <A 
chill came over the imprisoned body 
on the packs. Here was the pack- 
leader, he had just asserted his supe- 
riority, he was the one who would 
lead the fatal rush, whose fangs 
would first draw blood on Jacques’ 
defenceless face. The man’s spirit 
broke; he tried to faint, but his eyes 
were riveted on that circling shape. 
The great leader circled warily, 
trying to catch a whiff of the prey 
before him. Around, around he 
moved in ever narrowing circles. 
Jacques watched for what seemed 
like hours; he saw the half opened 
mouth, the dripping fangs, so long, so 
white and cruel, then his sight grew 
blurred, he screamed despairingly and 
his senses slipped away. 
the leader paused, sniffed, then dart- 


ing forward stopped within a foot of © 


Instantly © 


” 


_ scented his master through the strong 


% pallid face. It was Dingo, the dog 
from Willow Creek! 


‘ For a moment he sniffed. Then he 


odor of the bearskin. He whined in 


3 joy and licked the face before him. 


From behind came a rush, and Dingo, 
turning, met the wolf with a slash of 
his long fangs that opened him from 
throat to chest. Instantly the other 
wolf closed in, but met the sanie pun- 
ishing jaw of the giant dog. All 
three fought alike, the wild, and the 
semi-wild, never closing in for a hold 
as a bulldog would have done, but 
depending on the lightning strength 
of those awful jaws. The first wolf 
drew back now, bleeding from his 
wound, and with a fear of the man 
and his big protector strongly im- 
pressed on his mind. The other 
wolf fought gamely for a few minutes 
longer, then drew back in little better 
shape than his companion. Slinking 
back in the shadows they voiced their 
weird howl again, and contented 
themselves to wait for reinforcements. 
Dingo now turned his attention to 
his master, but after several un- 
successful attempts to arouse him by 
licking his face, he sat down on his 
haunches and philosophically looked 
over the situation. He knew in his 
animal brain that something was 
wrong. He knew his master should 
not be lying there so quiet with 
danger all about him, and he knew 
too that whenever he had been sent 
to meet Jacques before, he had 
welcomed him and hurried on towards 
the cabin. Dingo could not under- 
stand. He tried coaxing his master 
by turning as though to go to the 
cabin, but he still got no response. 
For some minutes he sat thought- 
fully beside the toboggan, his great 
gray head tilted to one side, his eyes 
ever glancing westward down the 
trail. Then, as though decided, he 
got up, walked over to the toboggan 
and picking up the rope in his power- 
ful jaws, leaned his massive weight 
upon the traces of the toboggan. 
It creaked, loosened in the snow, and 


_ with a warning growl from Dingo, 


shipped down the silent trail. 
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IV. 

_ The pale gray light of early dawn 
tinted the eastern horizon and told 
the natives of the Northland of the 
approach of another day. In the 
window of the little cabin at Willow 
Creek, the same tired face watched 
the trail through the small square 
which overlooked the chip-strewn 
yard of Jacques’ cabin. The light 
in the east grew brighter, the sky took 
a pinkish light and then day broke. 
The trail grew distinct far among the 
trees; a long winding empty trail it 
was. But was itempty? What was 
that dark spot in the gloom of the 
trees? It was moving; yes—it ap- 
proached! It was Dingo and _ his 
precious oad. 


But what were those shadowy 
forms that loped so phantom-like 
beside the trail? The woman who 
watched knew; her face left the 
window at once and snatching up 
Jacques’ rifleand cartridge belt she 
stepped to the door. At this moment 
two wolves closed in, but meeting 
Dingo’s slashing fangs and still wary 
of the strange toboggan they drew 
The trapper’s wife slipped 
a cartridge in the rifle and latched 
the breech again. Dingo approached 
rapidily, leaving a long ribbon of 
scarlet on the snow as he came. 
Once again the wolves closed in. 
Then up went the rifle, a keen blue 
eye glanced along the sights and a 
shot rang out on the frosty air. With 
deft fingers she broke the rifle again 
and slipped in another cartridge. 
There was another report on the 
morning air and another big marauder 
fell limply on the snow. 


Two hours had passed. ‘The cabin 
was bright and cheerful. The, child- 
ren laughed merrily as they played 
with some cheap toys from the 
settlement store, while in a rude arm- 
chair sat Jacques, his bandaged foot 
propped up beside the fire, and a 
fond smile on his weathered face. 
His good wife was preparing breakfast 
in one corner of the little cabin, while 
over a heaping dish of meat scraps in 
another corner, stood Dingo, the 
leader—the master of the silent trail. 
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PART II. 


H. C. HapDDON 


HE first snowfall of the winter 
found the big buck and _ his 
three does up on the open 

hillside above the timber, from the 
protecting shelter of which they had 
been driven by a prowling cougar. 
Sometime during the night, while the 
wailing winds from the desolate north 
went sobbing through the draws and 
valleys, they came to a smaller patch 
of timber, occupying five or six 
hundred acres, and nearly at the top 
of the mountain. 

Down below, above the lake, the 
trees were all fir and pine, but here 
near the summit their place was taken 
by hemlock and balsam. Great 
festoons of moss and lichen hung from 
their limbs, draping and dressing 
them in fantastic garments. Here 
the deer spent the night, moving 
round restlessly and making no at- 
tempt to bed down, for the shock of 
their scare was still too recent. 

3itterly cold, the wind sighed and 
drifted, searching out every corner, 
and even the shelter of the big timber 
could not offer much _ protection. 
Morning found it still snowing, and 
the next morning too, and so for 


three nights and days, till the clouds 
lifted and the snow ceased, and 
winter had come. 

Presently the sun came out as if 
to see what had happened during 
its absence, and looked down on a 
world of white, a world of snow cover- 
ed valley and mountain, with the 
white dusted trees. picked out in 
detail like the sugar coated decora- 
tions of a monstrous cake. 

Every smallest twig or branch or 
leaf was laden down with its burden. 
The outlines of broken stumps or 
fallen trees were blurred into a dull 
irregularity from which all angles 
and corners had been smoothed out 
by the two foot depth of the fall. | 
Then, as nearly always happens in 
the mountains it started to thaw 
under the warmth of the sun, and the 
great trees shook themselves free 
from their burden. As night fell 
it grew colder till the moon, big and 
white and clear, rose and rode across 
the sky, and the icy fingers of the 
frost gripped the mountains in the 
grasp of winter. 

Morning when it came found the — 
snow criss-crossed with a network of 


% 
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acks. Here, deep and broad, like 
e furrow from an erratic plow, is 
the trail left by a porcupine as he 
moved to fresh quarters. Further 
on a white weasel has crossed a tiny 
snow-buried creek and gone on his 
tireless way, seeking in every hole 
and corner for something to satisfy 
his blood lust; and down in a little 
hollow the trampled snow shows 
where a big snowshoe-pawed lynx 
has made his killing and then gone 
circling round to try and find another 
rabbit. 

Among the many records left by 
the people of the hills it is easy) to 
pick out the trail made by the big 
buck and the three does as it leads 
straight down the hillside. The deer 
seemed in no great hurry, and fed as 
they travelled, nibbling off the ends 
of the brush that stuck up through 
the snow, and now and again pawing 
away to uncover some tuft of grass 
that was not entirely buried. 

So by easy stages the deer circled 
round until they ranged back into 
their old stamping grounds near the 
lake, for unlike the blacktail deer 
the whitetails prefer the lower benches 
and sidehills rather than the uplands 
below the summits. 

As the days passed without further 
storms, the snow packed down so that 
the deer were able to move around and 
find feed sufficient for their needs with- 
out much inconvenience. Willow tips 
and buck brush furnished them much 
of their sustenance, and also the wild 
rose stems that stuck up through the 
snow, with the red dried up haws 
still adhering. Besides this there 
was an abundance of young evergreen 
srowth, fir and white pine, with now 
and again an occasional hemlock, 
and the tenderer sprays of these 
were eagerly devoured. 

To the deer in the early part of the 
winter starvation is never much of a 
terror, for the hills are always full 
of brush and twigs that can be reach- 
ed without much difficulty, and that 
at least will avert hunger, even if not 
over-abundant in nourishment. In 
comparison with the bear or our own 
domestic animals they are: not vora- 
cious feeders. Even when among 
knee high grass they never do. more 
than crop a few mouthfuls before 
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moving further on, and when living 
off the brush they ‘usually nibble off 
only the tenderest ends, never gain- 
ing very much in any one place and 
yet covering a tremendous amount of 
territory in their dainty half hesitat- 
ing, half frightened way. 

Towards the end of the year the 
big buck shed his horns, rubbing off 
first the one and then the other, for 
now that the mating season was 
passed the life had gone out of them 
and they worked loose from the scalp. 
Several of the younger bucks in the 
neighbourhood had already lost theirs. 
A few would carry them through into 
the new year, but late December will 
usually find the bucks shedding. 

It is doubtful, except in a few 
isolated instances, if these horns are 
ever used as a means of offence. 
Rather they seem to be a sign of the 
male superiority—the vesting in the 
buck of the powers of defence for 
the possession of his does. Many of . 
the deer tribe fight savagely among 
themselves for the ownership of their 
harems, notably elk and moose, and 
at such times their antlers are used 
to further their desires, but it is 
rarely that the smaller deer use their 
horns as a weapon against a common 
foe. 

As December ended the weather 
broke up, and storm after storm came 
sweeping through the valley. Day 
after day with monotonous regularity 
the snow fell deeper and deeper, 
soft and powdery as yet, but adding 
with each day further difficulties in 
the way of finding food. With the 
tremendous precipitation of the 
mountains the snow becomes a very 
real problem that the deer have to 
face. So long as it remains soft they 
can move around and find enough to 
eat, for there is always the smaller 
evergreen growth as a standby, but 
when the weather changes in mid- 
winter and rain and frost harden up 
the snow into the eadly crust then 
they are unable to travel for weeks 
at a stretch, and must perforce re- 
main wherever the frost has caught 
them. At such times they are in 
their greatest danger. By the very 
length of their legs—the same wonder- 
ful legs that are their strength and 
safety when the ground is bare again 
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—they sink into the snow up past 
their heaving flanks with every jump 
they take, and wolf and cougar take 
easy toll from them. In the twe 
last months of the winter, February 
and March, there are probably more 
deer lost than all the rest of the year, 
including the hunting season. The 
big cougars that haunt the yards kill 
on an average once a week, and a 
wolf pack running onto a bunch of 
deer when the snow is crusted will 
kill off every one and leave the half 
eaten carcases as unworthy of further 
notice. 

Even the slinking coyote, the poor 
relation of the wolf, will take his toll, 
though they usually kill but a single 
deer at a time and will return again 
after their meal until the whitened 
bones have been gnawed clean. Nor 
are the deer always wise in choosing 
the location of their yards, and a long 
drawn out cold spell often finds them 
with all the available browse eaten 
off before the spring thaws set them 
free again. 

As the depth of the snow increased 
the big buck led his does up the hillside 
to the bench above. Here there was 
a strip of timber, then the country 
broke up into a big basin that grad- 
ually swung round to the south and 
formed an outlet for a little creek 
that finally emptied into the lake. 
The big timber gave protection from 
the wind, and whenever the trees 
thinned out their place was taken by 
thickets of younger growth that 
promised a plentiful food supply. 

For a week or so the weather kept 
warm and open, thawing by day and 
clouding up at night so that the top 
snow hardly froze at all, and ending 
with several days of driving rain that 
packed the surface snow down con- 
siderably. All the wuiile the deer 
kept continually on the move, ranging 
for the most part within the mile 
long limits of the basin, and yet 
circling and swinging round first on 
one side of the valley and then on the 
other, as if the open weather made 
them restless. 

So they broke a considerable a- 
mount of new trail every day, wander- 
ing aimlessly from one thicket cf 
evergreen to another, and picking 
up all the feed they needed. Nor 
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did they follow one another in single 
file, which is usually one of the 
characteristics of the deer, each one 
instead breaking a trail of his own as 
the mood seized them, for with the 
snow rain-softened the travelling, 
though heavy, was not hard. 


Then with the lifting of the clouds 
and the clearing of the sky came a 
cold snap. The snow crusted up 
over night, and further travelling 
became impossible. It is doubtful 
if the deer broke their trails before- 
hand intentionally. Rather it seems 
as if their wanderihg instinct was 
responsible for their keeping on the 
move as long as they were able to 
travel, so that when the frost came 
and the snow crusted they had 
several miles of broken trails wander- 
ing to and fro across the hillside. 


To this network of trails the deer 
would -be confined till the softer 
weather that heralded the coming of 
spring brought the breakup of winter. 
Now and again when a warm day 
brought a temporary thaw they would 
venture short distances into the 
unbroken snow, though more _ to 
reach some tempting morsel of feed 
than to attempt to move to a newer 
range. 


Up on the high summits the cari- 
bou were driven down into the shel-. 
tered valleys that yawn like great 
chasms up the sides of the mountains, 
and though the snow was piled up 
deep with the regularity of the storms 
it remained through all the winter 
soft and loose. For this reason the 
caribou do not yard up the same way 
that the deer do down on the lowland 
benches. Up towards the summits 
it is rarely that the snow ever crusts 
and mere depth of fall causes only an. 
added drawback to travel. Now and 
again when a week long storm goes 
raging through the hills the caribou 
will seek the protection of some tim- 
bered basin and here they may remain 
till the weather clears. Then they 
are able to move on—but to the deer 
below, where rain and snow both fall 
during the winter, and where the 
frosts freeze up the wet snow into the 
treacherous knife-edged crust, the 
yards that they have chosen and the 


trails that they have broken become: 
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“The sharp front feet caught the coyote in his leap, crumpling him up with the force of the impact.” 


for the later part of the winter the 
limits of their range. 

Irregular, and wandering on with- 
out definite aim, now dropping down 
the hillside to skirt the bottom of 
the basin but a few short yards before 
turning and climbing up to the rim 
again, now running for a hundred 
yards without twist or turn, the 
winter locked trails of the deer are 
wonderfully fascinating. Nor in 
picturing them do you want to imag- 
ine a clean cut broken trail such as 
you would leave with your snowshoes. 
The main trails, the arteries of con- 
stant travel are more defined, so that 
you can shed your snowshoes and 
walk in comparative comfort, but 
the diverging branching network of 
smaller trails have in many cases 
been travelled over only the single 
time. Here, big and deep, is the 


hole made by the deer’s body as she 
landed from the plunge. Follows 
a ridge of snow and then the next 
depression, and tucked away at the 
very bottom the sharp triangular 
imprints of their feet. So you can 
see how the doe rested for a minute 


after her plunge, leaning almost 
gratefully against the snow, and 


turning her head to nibble off the 
ends of the brush within reach. 

And hidden somewhere in the 
labyrinth of trails are the deer 
themselves—hidden by day in some 
thicket of evergreen because yours 
are not the only eyes that are seeking 
them. Here and there you can find 
their droppings, and everywhere along 
the sides of the trails the cropped off 
ends of the brush to show where they 
have been feeding. 

Now and again while the great 


white moon swung overhead and the 
stars danced and twinkled in the 
bitter cold, the cry of a hunting wolf 
'would come sailing across the frosty 


night air, filling the silent hills with 
eerie echoes. 
Closer than this danger did not 


come to the deer. Week after week 
went by, not uneventful—tfor all life 
in the snowbound hills is a constant 
fight against surprise and cold and 
hunger—and yet not openly danger- 
ous. 

Once a cougar or a wolf pack found 
them the deer would have a poor 
chance of escaping. They might 
lose their pursuers in the network of 
trails, but the odds were against them. 
Cornered in some blind trail, knowing 
the danger behind them and unable 
to turn back, they would have to 
take to the unbroken snow. If the 
crust held flight would bring them 
salvation, but once they started to 
break through they would speedily 
tire themselves out until they lay 
panting and breathless till the slayer 
should find them. 

So the winter slipped away. No 
sign of spring yet showed, though 
gradually, infinitesimally, the even- 
ings lengthened out as February 
spent itself. All along the main 
trails the deer had eaten off all of 
the brush that they could reach, and 
were forced to use the half broken 
smaller trails, some already filled 
with fresh snow. 

So they worked up the hillside one 
evening as the shadows deepened, the 
big buck in the lead and the three 
does strung out behind, half hidden 
by the tree trunks. 

Then suddenly along their back 
trail broke out the excited hunting 
cry of a coyote. At once the two 
furthest does were seized with panic, 
and broke into a jump down the 
hillside. They had hardly made a 
dozen plunges before the coyote met 
them, a big dog hunting by himself. 
Snorting with fear the does whirled 
round and started to ascend the hill 
again—and after them the silent 
grey shape that had ceased his yap- 
ping now that the game was in sight. 

Up above at the junction of two 
trails stood the buck and the young- 
est doe, snorting and stamping their 


fore feet. The two does rushed past 
them, branching off into a side trail, 
and as they passed the youngest doe 
followed and then the big buck. 

And perilously close, only a few 
short yards behind, the coyote came 
into full sight, a great lean beast 
with the saliva drooling from his 
mouth at the closeness of the deer. 

Then the leading doe mistook her 
trail, turning off again to follow a 
smaller branch trail. Of a sudden 
they found themselves trapped at 
the end of the trail, with only the 
unbroken snow ahead of them. No5 
time to turn now and retrace their 
steps, no other alternative than to 
trust blindly to the crust holding and 
to attempt to reach one of the main 
trails further down the side of the 
basin. 

The first few jumps they made in 
safety and then the leading doe broke 
through. Almost at the same instant 
her companion met the same fate. 
The third doe, not yet two years 
old and considerably lighter than the 
others made the passage to the lower 
trail without much difficulty, and 
vanished out of sight among the trees. 
For a few seconds the two does strug- 
gled wildly to regain the crust, but 
with each jump they made, they 
broke through again. Their breath 
came in great sobbing gasps as they 
thrashed and floundered round, their 
eyes white rimmed with terror that 
urged them on. 

Twenty-five yards further down 
the hillside was the trail that the 
youngest doe had reached in safety; 
twenty-five yards till the firm snow 
and the broken trail should give 
them a chance of escape—if they 
could only reach it in time. 

Gathering every last ounce of 
their strensth they would struggle 
out of the hole that their bodies had 
broken and then, as their weight 
bore down on the crust, sun softened 
with the Warmth of the day and not 
yet frozen with the cold of the night, 
they would break through again, 
crunch, crunch, as the rotten crust 
gave way in great slabs. 

And then at long last, when it 


seemed as if they could do no more ~ 
the almost ex-_ 
hausted but gaining sudden strength — 


they reached the trail, 
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bas’ their sharp feet bit into the 


hardened snow of the runway. 

As the big buck reached the point 
where the does had left the trail he 
whirled round suddenly, and only 
just in time, for the coyote could 
almost reach his hamstrings. He 
must have realized, this big buck, 
that a few minutes grace would allow 
the does a fighting chance—and so 
he turned at the end of the trail and 
stood at bay. 

Seeing this his pursuer also stopped, 
for the coyote is always a coward. 

The frontal attack, the leap at the 
throat or the quick sharp snap of 
white teeth to reach the heart—these 
are not his usual methods. The long 
chase in deep snow, the cutting of 
the hamstrings and the disablement 
of his prey—these if you like. But 
greater than fear or cowardice is 
the spectre of Hunger that haunts 
the winter trails and that drives 
the coyotes to molest the deer in the 
first place; and Hunger now was 
stronger than caution. 


_The Too Abundaat Crow. 

In the September issue of Rodand Gun, 
Reginald Gourlay has some things to say 
about that black thief and murderer, the 
crow, and I was deeply interested in his re- 
marks until I came to the end of the article 
where he recommended that we go out with 
our little .22 and reduce the number of the 
sardonic devils. Then I had to laugh. I 
wonder if Mr. Gourlay has ever had to go 
“sunning” for crows? I have, and believe 
me the crows had more fun than fell to my 
share. 

The only man I ever met who actually 
killed any number of crows with a gun, was a 
friend of mine who happened to sit down 
close to an old dead tree on which the crows 
lit in numbers as they proceeded south in the 
fall. Each bunch as he shot into it would 
fly on south and those coming had no warning 
of the hunter, so that my friend actually 
killed a considerable number, much to the 
disgust of his friend who could hear the 
shooting and supposed that it was duck that 
was getting killed. 

I can only recall shooting one crow in all 
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A frothing snarl, lips lifted so that 
the ugly teeth showed in all their 
gleaming whiteness, a slinking sneak- 
ing half turn—and then he sprang. 
And the big buck used his greatest 
means of defence, the strongest wea- 
pon that the deer possess. 


Up, up on his great hind legs and 
then down, with all his splendid 
strength behind the blow. The 
sharp front feet caught the coyote in 
his leap, crumpling him up with the 
tremendous force of the impact, 
smashing his bones as if they had been 
made of paper, and bringing deer 
and coyote down together. 

Rising to his feet the big buck gave 
no second glance at his fallen adver- 
sary. Down below, the does had 
disappeared along their runway, and 
turning, the buck followed their 
tracks down the hillside till he reached 
the broken trail. Then his big white 


flag went up, and travelling on the 
jump, he disappeared among the 
trees. 


my life time of shooting, and that one gave 
me much trouble. : 

I have shot one or two ravens also, but in 
each case I saw them first, and that was an 
accident, for believe me they are some 
lookers themselves. 

I agree with Mr.Gourlay that the numbers - 
of the crow should be reduced, but I do not 
believe it will ever be done with the gun, 
and my suggestion is that it be tried with 
poison. But here again we are up against it, 
and I would ask some of the readers to tell us 
just how to poison the whole carcass of, 
say a horse or cow, that Mr. Crow will find 
death in all parts of it. 

I have cleared the sparrows out of large 
shops with poison, and could I believe thin 
them out of a city during the winter, but the 
crow is a different proposition. + 

We should do something in the case of 
both crow and sparrow. Why not take the 
matter up sharply? The destruction of these 
worse than pests is not personal to any of us 
and is a matter that should be taken up by 
the Government. 

E. J. M. Veigh. 


Harry LAUGHY 


Hr world was 
robe of ermine, the spruce 
already quaking beneath their 

load of snow. The log cabin squat- 
ting on the river’s bank beneath the 
trees was crowned with white and 
banked with fluffy snow drifts to its 
window ledge. As far as the eye 
could see the level bosom of the frozen 
river went winding its way in the 
shimmering light of the mystic mid- 
night twilight,and the mysterious 
glamor of the northland was over all. 
The few stars that gemmed the south- 
ern sky shone soft and pale and a 
young moon swung low above the 
tree tops as though in shame, for 


swathed in a, 


across the northern sky from east 
to west was flung a curtain of trans- 
lucent light that palled to insignifi- 
cance even the silvery moon. Always 
in motion it waved and_ soared, 
rippling across the sky in billows of 
radiance, weird as a witch’s phantasy, 
beautiful as a lighted poem. 


No sign of life was anywhere 
though the yapping cackle of a fox 
rang through the frosty stillness and 
a roar like crackling thunder ran 
away along the ice. Ascending 
straight above a close set thicket ~ 
that marked a creek’s mouth near 
the cabin rose fleecy columns of wood | 


smoke denoting a village of teepees 
crouched among the sheltering brush. 


It was Christmas Eve and in the 
cabin by the river all was warm and 
bright. The rough log walls were 
bathed in the cheerful glow of the 
flames that leaped upon the hearth. 
The cabin was neat and tidy with 
its window and door to the river. 
Over the window a tier of books and 
down its side the shelves that held 
the dishes. A cupboard in the cor- 
ner contained the food, and clothing 
hung on pegs behind the door. A 
folding table ran along the wall, 
two bunks, one above the other 
filled one corner at the back and the 
fire-place of dobe mud occupied the 
other. A few magazine pictures 
adorned the walls and sprigs _ of 
evergreen stuck here and there lent 
a festive appearance to the cosy 
place. Two men sitting before the 
fire toned perfectly with their sur- 
roundings, tall strapping young fel- 
lows, dressed in the unconventional 
garb of the trapper and one would 
never guess from their appearance or 
surroundings that the one was a 
Harvard graduate and the other 
a scapegrace from College Green. 


Down in the tee-pees among the 
brush there was peace and plenty 
also. Cosy and warm, the inmates 
sat about the little central fires on 
skins and blankets spread on beds of 
boughs. The men were idle for the 
most part, lounging and smoking at 
their ease while the women worked 
about tending the pots that hung 
above the fires, for game was plenty 
at this Christmas season and while 
there is meat upon the lodge pole 
of a northern Indian, the pot never 
ceases to boil, nor the family to eat. 
Day and night the fire smoulders, 
the moose meat broils or bubbles and 
as each one hungers he carves and 
eats and while Christmas peals ring 
out their joyful message round the 
world, away up here in the frozen 
northland, ignorant of it all—these 
simple Indians sit around their tee- 
pee fires and peace and good will 
seems to fill each heart. 


Up im the cabin the two young men 
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sat silent before’the fire and]the mind 
of each was busy with memories 
of Christmas, long ago. They were 
waiting now for their’ partner, Free- 
man Smith, who had gone to the Fort 
with a dog team some days before to 
fetch out the mail andthe few delica- 
cies that they could procure so far 
from civilization. A dozen times in 
the last hour the Irishman had gone 
to the door to listen and now, as he 
heard the huskies howl in the Indian 
camp he sprang to his feet and shout- 
ed, 

“Be the beard uh Saint Pathrick 
he’s comin’ *”’ and rushed to the door 
in time to hear the wolf how! of the 
huskies echoed far away in _ the 
woods bey ond the river. His com- 
panion, ‘‘Arizona,” joined him at the 
docr and they stood waiting for 
Free’s appearance and as they waited 
Paddy broke sut: 

‘*Sure it’s a hathen counthry at the 
best where the imps uh darkness ken 
turn the night to day any time they 
plase. Look at that now” as a 
deluge of changing lights went shud- 
dering across the north. “Sure 
wouldn't that be a great game fer 
the fairies at home.” 

Arizona laughed as he answered, 

“Yeu can’t blame the Northern 
Lignts on the fairies, Pat. The 
Indians claim them for their own. 
Have you heard their interpreta- 
tion?” 

“No, what abcut it?” 

“Why the Indians claim that long 
ago their forefathers worshipped a 
caribou made of gold and_ that 
Manitou sent a mighty rain, drove 
the Indians to the tops of the moun- 
tains and starved them there, washed 
all the gold away and sent the spirits 
of those who starved to gather it 
together and guard it in its hiding 
place, far in the unknown north, and 
when the Northern Lights are burn- 
ing the Indian turns his mind _ to 
Manitou, for he holds it as a sign of 
the Covenant, even as we do the 
rainbow.” 


“But d’yuh git that? The Golden 
Calf, an’ the Flood, an’ all the rest 
of it?” said Paddy in astonishment. 

“Yes, and that’s not all’? said 
Arizona, impressively, “They can 
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offer you a substitute for nearly 
every important Bible character that 
we have. Moses, Sampson, and all 
the rest. Judas they call ‘*We-San- 
Ki- Shauk,’ the man who is sweet to 
every one, but true to none.” 

“Be the powers uh pelt. It’s here 
we should come fer larnin’, lave 
Dublin alone,’ and even as Pat 
spoke a long grey shadow disentang- 
led itself from the trees on the other 
shore and came slithering down the 
bank. Arizona’s Winchester barked 
a welcome and like an echo came the 
erack of the dog whip, a quarter of a 
mile away. The shadow rapidly 
resolved itself into a team of racing 
dogs and with a patter of feet and a 
soft chiming of bells they came 
flitting across the river with the 
speed of changing light. 

With the dogs tied up and fed 
they gathered in the cabin after 
packing in the load from the tobog- 
gan. A small sack of sugar, a box 
of mixed tobacco, a bundle of woolen 
goods, shirts, mittens, socks, a sack 
full of papers and old magazines, 
a box close packed with delicacies 
and, nestling in their midst a bottle 
of Irish whisky. 

Pat and Arizona exclaimed glee- 
fully over each separate package as 
it was opened but when the green 
labelled bottle appeared there was a 
breathless silence while a look of 


heavenly rapture overspread each 
eager face. Arizona raised his eyes 
reverently to heaven while Paddy 


elevated the bottle as a priest would 
raise the chalice, held it so in silent 
adoration then kissed the green label 
solemnly and said: “‘Papist I’ve lived 
and Papist I'll die but, though you 
come from the Prince of Orange him- 
self me Irish friend I salute you.” 
The bottle was opened with fitting 
ceremony and, being the first one 
any of the boys had seen for a year, 
held the place of honor in the feast 
that followed consisting of moose 
steaks fried in bear’s grease, dried 
caribou tongue, moose nose _ boiled 
and cold, bannock such as_ only 
squaws and trappers make and flap- 
jacks hot from the pan. With every 
sip of his heart warming toddy 
Paddy breathed a silent prayer for 
Gus Clark, the Hudson ;Bay 
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Factor who had remembered them — 
in their extremity and after a nip— 


and a night-cap the bottle was sealed 
and they all retired, for Free had 
covered over two hundred miles 
with the dog team on his trip for 
their Christmas cheer. 


The day dawned fair on Christmas 
morning. The sun swung low across 
the southern sky to brighten, but 
not to warm the frost gemmed fields 
of snow, and the smoke wreaths 
floated lazily above both Indian 
camp and cabin. The boys were 
busy in the preparation of their 
Christmas feast and in the teepees 
life went on as usual. 

Free, a husky young giant in his 
late twenties, with brawny arms 
bared to the shoulders and a paper 
bag upon his head was presiding at 
the mixing board. The Irishman 
was puttering about and making a 
nuisance of himself generally while 
Arizona, from the upper bunk and 
the seductive charm of a year old 
magazine was drawling instructions 
and keeping peace between the two. 


The discussion now was over the 
choice of bacon fat or bear grease as 
shortening for the Christmas cake. 

“Me moother was wan uh the best 
cooks in all Ireland an’ she niver even 
heard uh bear’s grase. She wouldn’t 
use even buther to cook wit’, nuthin 
but lard’? Paddy was saying. 


“Small wonder in that,’ Free 
parried, laughing. “Your mother 
would never take the time to come 
all the way to Alberta in search of 
bear’s grease to do her cooking when 
by reaching across the fire-place she 
could knock the hind leg off a pig.” 

This was a facer but Free was 
compelled to defend himself with a 
battery spoon and Arizona, from the 
nee of the bunk shouted “Strike 

ne.” 


What with cooking and laughing 
and reading the magazines the day 
drew on to dusk and then the boys 
dug out a sack of candy and started 
on a crusade through the Indian 
camp. Passing from lodge to lodge 
they scattered their favors indis- 
criminately among young and old 
and when they returned to the cabin 
they took along an old Indian whom 
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they had chosen as their guest of 


honor. 

Though the white men were big, 
every one of them, yet the old 
Indian out-topped the biggest of 
them by half a head and though his 
locks were hoary with the frosts of 
nearly a century his step was as light 
in his beaded moccasins as that of 
the youngest man among them. 

Seated beside the white man’s 
table in the warmth of the cheerful 
fire his sharp old eyes glistened as he 
watched the good things materialize, 
one by one. 

A joint of moose meat, browned to 
a turn, a wild goose baked with 
dressing and a big lake trout, stuffed 
and roasted in the reflector before 
the fire. Flanking these were pota- 
toes, onions and sauer kraut all of 
the tinned variety, but good. Real 
white bread, mince pies and a cake 
that was thickened with corn starch, 
because they were short of flour. 

The old man loosened his sash and 
ate as though he were on commission 
and when the remnants of the feast 
were cleared away and the bottle and 
box of cigars appeared his stoical 
mask fell away and he beamed with 
white man’s pleasure. 

Under the influence of a drink or 
two he turned to Free and asked in 
Cree: 

“What day is this that the white 
man seems so glad?” 

“This is Christmas, the day our 
Christ was born,’ was the reply, and 
in detail Free told the Indian ‘in his 
native tongue the tale that never 
srows old. 


The old man listened attentively 
and was silent a while in thought 
then, gazing into the blazing fire he 
commenced _ to speak, using the 
poetic language of his people. 

“Long, long ago, before the white 
man was born upon the earth the 
Indians were a mighty people. Their 
young men hunted and their war 
drums beat from the rising of the 
sun until its setting, and in the days 
when our dead were young there came 
to us a Father-Manitou. He was 
the Spirit of Good and he has never 
left us, though once he spoke to us 


_ in anger and turned his rage upon the 


land in which we hunted. Then 
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the bones of my father’s people 
whitened all the mountain tops and 
a mighty water was in all the land. 
So were the Indians scattered. Each 
hill and mountain knew its own and 
unto each was given a tongue that 
none might know, for Manitou was 
angry with his people. Of those who 
died none ever even knew the Place 
of Plenty but wander still in the 
land where the twilight lingers to 
guard the secrets that are dear to 
Manitou and, when the world of ice 
and treasure is wrapped in gloom he 
sends his watch fires dancing down 


the sky, that all may watch and 
sleep not. Last night, while white 
men slept, his torch went waving 


through the might and the moon 
skimmed low across the sky, softly, 
softly, like an Indian’s bark canoe. 
Then the Indians spoke in whispers 
for they knew that Manitou was near. 
The white man’s Christ may go and 
come again but Manitou is with his 
people always. We hear him in the 
wind that whispers in the tree tops— 
we hear him in the waters dancing 
on the stones and when we see his 
hand tear up the leaves and spin 
them in the clouds we bend our heads 
and think of none but him, for in 
those signs he speaks to us again, that 
none may lie, or steal, or hate. The 
white man has Big Medicine; the 
white man has good rum: but white 
man’s Christ is for white man: 
Indian likes best Manitou.” 


As he finished speaking he was at 
the door and silently he glided 
through the low aperture and was 
gone. 

As the door closed upon him and 
the snow whined beneath his softly 
fallmg moccasins, an audible sigh 
ran through the group before the 
fire, and all were silent, for though the 
wording had been changed, “That 
none might lie, or steal, or hate,” 
they knew the message was the same 
that singing angels had heralded over 
Judah two thousand years bef-re, 
and a growing wonder filled the heart 
of each as they meditated on the 
beauty of it all—that joyful message, 
heard on high, handed down through 
the ages through the devious channels 
of the traditions of a well nigh oblit- 
erated race and delivered here in 
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the wilderness, far beyond the haunts God teaching always the simple lear 
of men on the lower waters of Peace “Peace on earth, good will to all 
River by a vague exponent of amystic men.’ 


LINES ON THE BROOK-TROUT 


RoBert PAGE LINCOLN 


Of all the trouts and the fishes that live in the homelands, 
Deep in the lakes and the stream scintillating like diamonds, 
Most beautiful, he, fontinalis, the pride of the waters, 
Jewel of the forest, the handsome knight of the fountains; 
Fairest that God ever granted abode on the planet: 

Bright inspiration, conceived in the Mind of the Genius, 
Wrought in that mould with infinite labour and patience — 
Purified, too, and bidden to live like the saintly, 

There to impart the depth and the soul of the mighty— 
Child of pure silence, the peaceful sage of the riffles, 
Faultlessly shaped, like a sonnet, eternal, immortal! 


Not the assassin is he, the keen-eyed charr, fontinalis! 
Not like the pike, the saturate pirate and hunter— 
Loving to kill, and relentlessly driving the weaker, 

But with his portion of tinier food is contented; 

Cleanliest feeder, a taker of short-living insects 

That in their day mount up like a spire to heaven— 

Light as the thistle-down, lambent of wing, and as graceful, 
Mist of a life that Nature unites for its purpose 

Ere the mist fades, and the spoils are flecking the current, 
Where ever-watchful the brook-trout is waiting his moment— 
Waits for the fallen that ride on the bickering surface! 


Beautiful, he, fontinalis, born of the splendour of dawning— 
Rosy his sides like the slowing sphere of the sunset; 
White is the breast that kisses the manifold pebbles, 
Twinkler of emerald, garbed in a palpitant olive— 
Spotted with crimson, the tell-tale sign of the species, 
(Dots of rare crimson, circled with gray as a trimming), 
As though the Artist, the divine Lord of Creation, 
Surveying his task was given to further re-touches, 
Thus by his marks to set forth a special distinction— 
For such a fish that was granted to live in pure waters, 
Crystalline pools and the springs that burble into them. 


Fair to the eye is the brook-trout, chevalier spangled, 

Yet never fairer than when in the day of his nuptials: 

In the ripe autumn, the time of the riotous colors, 

Golden, and orange, and scarlet, running like fire 

Through all the leaves, like a great conflagration enkindled, 
That in a shower reflects itself on the brook trout, 

Giving him beauty, surpassing the marvelous heavens, 
When the sun sinking, tints all the clouds into being: 

Then, in her time, when Nature hath cloaked him for courting, 
Symmetrical, noble, the fins outstanding in challenge, 
Gallant for winning is he in the contest of mating! 


Here in the untrammeled waters—the pools sequestered, 
Gay-fronded pools, where shadow and light are divided, 
Lives fontinalis, the charr, as bright as a coin new-minted: 
Lithe as a willow he fills all the eye of the angler, 

Who with his rod, and the buoyant fly on his leader, 
Artfully casts with a grace that is lifelike, seductive, 

So that deceived, the gem of the water, up-rising, 

Seizes the lure and is stung by the barb that is in it, 

Then madly fights, and rages, and whirls in the eddies— 
But, like a knight of yore, who gilded with honor his title, 
Only is caught when the wicker-creel closes around him. 


NOT A BEAUTY CONTEST 


Starting with the January issue we are 
going to give our readers an opportunity to 
say “Hello” to some of our best known con- 
tributors. In other words we hope to be able 
to present in consecutive issues of the maga- 
zine for 1919 photographic reproductions of 
some of the most useful of cur writers. We 
will not conceal the fact that it has been 
somewhat difficult to persuade these gentle- 
men to give us what we wanted. Innate 
modesty, perchance, or the eccentricities ot 
genius or a fear that the reproduction might 
not do justice to their special type of manly 
beauty, or a desire to camouflage a fancied 
lack of the latter quality, may have been 
some of the contributing factors. However 
our solemn assurance that we did not desire 
the portrait for a dental ad: and that we were 
not running a beauty coniest has helped where 
the last suggested factor furnished an excuse 
for non-compliance with our request and in 
our January issue we will publish the first of 
these cuts with accompanying text and 
readers who for the last ten years have known 
Bonnycastle Dale only as a writer of nature 
stories and articles will be given an idea of 
what he looks like in the flesh. 


“THE FRONTIERSMAN” 


Rod and Gun is indebted to Major F. V- 
Longstaff editor of ‘The Frontiersman”’ 
published in London England for a ‘War 
Number” copy of this publication containing 
among other interesting articles one on the 
late Captain F. C. Selous D. S. (25th. Bat- 
talion of the Royal Fusiliers), the noted hunt- 
er, explorer and ornithologist. Who was killed 
early in January 1917. The cover shows:a 
fine reproduction from an old engraving of 
Capt. Selous. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Editor of Guns and Ammunition has 
received a letter from Mr. Alfred B. Geikie, 
formerly Editor of that Department, saying 
that he was in the United States Base Hospital 
Number 33, Portsmouth, England, recovering 
from a bullet wound in the leg. Mr. Geikie 
was wounded in action in France several 
weeks before writing this letter and received 
his wound from a German machine gun. 

Mr. Geikie, at time of writing, was getting 
along as well as could be expected and 
anticipated returning to his command in 
France in the near future. We believe that he 


is the first American shooting writer of any 
considerable reputation to become a casualty 
in the great World War. 

We are sure that all the members of the 
Rod and Gun family join us in expressing 
our best wishes for his speedy recovery. 


WHY NOT A TAX ON CATS? 


The passing of the Migratory Bird Law, 
which has for its object the preservation and 
protection of our insectivorous birds from 
the destruction wrought by man does not 
provide for the destruction wrought by the 
predatory cat. A cat away from the very 
limited control exercised by its master or 
mistress, becomes practically a wild animal 
and the damage which it does to bird life while 
incalculable is recognized as being truly great. 
And even the most domesticated pussy is a 
notable transgressor when it comes to des- 
truction of bird life. 


The editor of a religious weekly published 
in Chicago some time ago created a furore 
among cat lovers by advocating their total 
destruction. While for the present we would 
wish to manifest—in public at least—a more 
temperate regard, we are strongly of the 
opinion that in times like these when the 
principles of thrift and conservation are being 
shouted from the housetops the number of 
useless, unnecessary cats with which our 
towns, villages and countrysides are over- 
stocked, should be reduced. As a preliminary 
to destruction however why not tax the cat? 
It has always seemed an anomaly to us that 
dogs should be taxed and cats go scot free. 
In our opinion cats who do not confine their 
wanderings to their own premises—and what 
cat does this—should be looked upon as a 
public nuisance, and either taxed or disposed 
of in a humane but none the less effective 
manner. If acat isso valuable as some people 
seem to think why then surely it is worth 
paying a tax for. If it is valueless it should 
be destroyed or at any rate some action taken 
to limit its depredations and the only really 
effective way to do this is to limit its numbers. 


THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


Just as the form containing this section of 
the magazine goes to press news comes of 
the signing of the armistice, the terms of 
which confirm a glorious victory for the allied 
armies, a victory dearly won, but which let 
us hope may lay the foundations for a lasting 
peace. 
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ROM north to northeast, the 
F wind -had shifted and the first 
big snow of the winter was 
upon the land, not an ordinary snow- 
storm, but a snowstorm which the old 
settlers would describe as an old 
fashioned snow fall, snow on the 
level, three feet deep, where: the 
howling north easter had piled it in 
fence corners, against the outbuildings 
and in the hollows, in the woodlands 
anywhere from five to ten feet, and 
after three days and nights of fasting, 
the big red fox back on the ridge 
to the west of the little. backwoods 
settlement, came out of a cleft in the 
rocks, stretched lazily to flex each 
supple muscle under his red coat, 
tried the still strong blowing breeze 
with his nose for a possible scent of a 
chance breakfast and then moved like 
ired shadow out ontothe main ridge. 
Five miles back from the old Inger- 
soll farm lay this stretch of heavy 
timber, six miles long, and a trifle 
over four miles across. The North- 
ern centre of this timber land rose in a 
series of stony ridges and ended in a 
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mass of gaint boulders scattered 
hither and yon, as if the ogres of all 
the woodland had thrown them about 
in an endeavor to build a castle of 
three ton boulders. <A castle it was 
for a big fox. Tangle of bush and 
briar there was over and around the 


numberless runways between and 
under the great rocks forming a 
shelter from the winter cold and 


shade from the sun in summer. The 
heavy timber protected the place 
even now, for although the snow was 
so heavy outside, in the woodland up 
here on the ridge there were only 
patches of snow here and there. All 
this the red one noticed as he tock his 
observations while a glorious winter 
sunset gleamed in golden bars through 
the tree trunks when Reynard came 
to the last of the high ground. 

It was a long journey to the smaller 
hills below the big ridge, and made 
more difficult by the drifted snows. 
As places that he had been travelling 
were now impassable, this necessilat- 
ed a long detour through almost new 
territory, for this was Reddy’s first 
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Was plot on the ridge. In fact he’d 
R Bin there but a very few days, 
haying arrived from the adjoining 
ountry in a much bedraggled con- 
dition after a long chase by a pack of 
hounds. His mate had met her 
death at the very beginning of the 
chase. Having been crippled by a 
rifle bullet, it was an easy matter for 
the dogs to overhaul her, and al- 
though the big dog fox had gone back 
almost under their very noses and 
tried to lead them away from his 
wounded partner, he had only half 
succeeded, for awhile a part of the 
pack had taken up the temptation 
of the new and fresher trail he had 
made, the others had gone on and 
finished the little vixen in a short 
fight. This he knew, for had he not 
circled back in the vain hope of dis- 
covering where she had made her 
escape only to find the tracks of dogs 
and the marks of a bloody fight in the 
snow, and worst of all the track and 
smell of the man animal all about. 
With a heart full of fear, rage, and 
grief he had started for he knew not 
where, and had stopped to rest over- 
night on the big ridge. The more he 
saw of the place the better he liked it. 
Instinct, reason, or whatever you 
choose to call it, told him that here 
was a real refuge, as we have before 
described it. 

It was Christmas Eve, Red did not 
know this, but he did know he was 
hungry and he had travelled two 
miles and hadn’t seen a living thing, 
Christmas Eve meant nothing to the 
hungry one, and we merely mention it 
as a matter pertaining to the date of 
this story. Suddenly as he moved 
softly along, a bit of moving shadow 
on the lower branches of a spruce, 
perhaps fifty yards away, caught his 
quick eye. He did not know this 
shadow by the name of partridge, 
perhaps, but from past experience he 
did know that there ahead of him was 
as juicy a morsel as ever a hungry 
fox put his fangs into, and his eyes 

snapped and the saliva dripped from 
his ivory tipped jaws as he gazed at 
this “proud stepping cock of the 
D North Woods.” 

_ Very daintily the partridge walked 
- out along a low hanging bough and 
_ then dropped lightly to the snow, but 
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the wind was wrong. The partridge 
was to leaward and well the Red one 
knew that he’d never be able to stalk 

a bird as wary as this old cock part- 
nde unless conditions were right. 

A long detour around drifts and un- 
der snow laden branches and he was 
in position, that is he had the weather 
gauge as far as the right wind was 
concerned, but now he was too far 
away to make a sucessful rush and 
right here a funny thing happened. 
That partridge started to walk right 
toward the big fox, not in a direct line 
you understand, but in a zig-zag 
round about way, such as any 
feeding bird will take, not that there 
was much to feed on but he was 
investigating more or less, this fow!, 
and also he was keeping a big red 
fox very much interested, so much 
so that the fox began to gather his 
feet under him for a final rush. 


Caw! Caw! Caw! A black shad- 
ow swept out of the treetops. The 
partridge ran back a little way, 


stretched up and tock a careful sur- 
vey of his surroundings, and then, 
the twitching of the fox’s white- 
tipped tail caught his eye. With a 
roar of wings he was away. 

A disappointed, dejected looking 
fox slunk out from behind his cover 
and crept away into the darkening 
woods, while a harsh-voiced black 
feathered mischief of a crow voiced 
his opinion of foxes before flying 
away to his roost. 

It was a long time till daylight but 
our friend with the long brush didn’t 
mind that, In fact he rather enjoyed 
it, for it meant long hunting hours, 
and he soon discovered he needed 
them, for hunt as he would, luck and 
conditions seemed to combine to 
bring his best efforts to naught. 
The only result of the night’s hunting 
was two fat woodmice, ‘and these he 
had.spent two whole hours in digging 
out of an old stump. There were 
others there, he knew, a whole family 
in fact, but they all got away with 
the exception of the two mentioned 
and now it was coming daylight 
again. 

Reynard was hungry after travel- 
ling all night, and he had an empty 
stomach to begin with. He would try 
most anything now, and all uncon- 


“They knew h: was there and they told all the woods 
about it.” 


sciously he’d been heading toward 
the Ingersoll farm. A goodly sized 
brook flowed close by-the back of the 
place, and the fox had been hunting 
the frozen banks of the stream unsuc- 
cessfully. Meantime his quest had 
taken him nearer the farm. Now he 
gave up hunting the frozen under- 
brush and trotted deliberately out 
onto the ice of the stream itself. At 
one place there was an open place in 
the ice, caused no doubt, by some 
spring on the bottom and here he 
slaked his thirst. Here also he got 
into trouble again, as a crow caught 
sight of him, and started a great 
disturbance. To this he paid no 
attention at first, for feathers of this 
sort did not interest him. “Well he 
knew that the black feathered gentry 
who were making all the noise were 
far too wary to approach within the 
danger zone of his pointed jaws. 
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‘in a half minute. 


The excited cawing of this one 


“: black fellow soon called another to 


the scene, and the fox realized that 
it was time to move on if he wished 
to avoid a publicity that would spoil 
all chances of his hunting in that 
neighborhood. Accordingly he 
started off upstream again but his 
tormentors followed him. He then 
left the stream, ran under the trunk 
of an old windfall and stopped with 
eyes half closed to listen to the 
racket above. 

The crows, the pair of them, alight- 
ed on an old stub across the way and 
alternately sent their call out across 
the frosty Christmas air. They knew 
he ‘was there and they were pro- 
claiming the fact to all the world. 

This could not last, and the red 
coated one’s wits came to his rescue 
With an advertis- 
ing flirt of his big brush he bolted 
downstream in plain sight of the 
crows. Quickly they followed, but 
he had a short start downstream. 
Perhaps twenty yards from where he 
had started to run was a perfect 
tangle of old cedars, their lower 
branches touching the snow and under 
these branches, next the tree trunks 
was space enough for a dozen foxes. 
With an abrupt turn to one side he 
dived into one of these shelters and 
lay down near the trunk of the tree 
perfectly motionless. The crows 
joined by others of their kind now 
took up positions on nearby points 
of vantage, such as tree tops, and the 
bolder of them even came down and 
sat on windfalls near the ground, peer- 
ing this way and that into the frozen 
branches of the cedar to discover 
their victim, like the gossips of the 
woodland that they were, trying tc 
divert themselves at the expense of 
their kindred of the wild, brother _ 
fox. 

Reddy lay, his tongue lolling out, 
laughing at their efforts. As he 
lay in the shadow he was_ indis- 
cernible, but they, their black coats 
silhouetted against snow covered 
trees, or the morning sky, were to his 
way of thinking, black noisy blots of 
disgrace profaning the pure air of the 
winter morning, which same by the 
way, is the case with all gossips 
feathered or human that profane the 
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Jight of day with their brainless 
gabble. 

So slowly you could scarce notice 
his movements at first the fox silently 
stole away under the shelter of the 
friendly cedars, and an hour and a 
half later saw him lying belly close 
to the ground just outside the rail 
fence that divided the farm yard from 
the pasture. Dangerous? Yes, it 
was, and well the fox knew it. Had 
he not circled the place before ventur- 
ing inside the pasture fence? It was 
early yet and the air was a bit keen and 
asa result the Ingersoll hounds,—there 
were two of them,—had taken a bit 
of a run about the yard but had 
returned to the warmth of their 
kennel in the big barn. He had, this 
red hunter, noticed all this, also he 
had noted the hired man open the 
chicken house door and had seen a 
dozen or more choice fowls came 
fluttering and squawking out to their 
morning meal. Some of these had 
returned indoors, but a half dozen 
or more of the more hardy of them 
remained outside and were picking 
about in the litter of straw, etc., in 
front of the stable door. Half way 
from the fox’s hiding place to the 
stable was an old wheelbarrow, and 
presently the big white rooster strut- 
ted over and flopped heavily to the 
top of this vantage point. Arching 
his neck he emitted a “‘Cock-a-” but 
that morning greeting of the big 
rooster was never finished. Like a 
red streak, the fox was through the 
fence and the call of the big barn 
fowl finished in a wild cackle as the 
fox’s jaws came together on the 
small of his back. The other fowl, a 
dozen feet away set up a great cack- 
ling and squawking and Dyer, the 
hired man, who was cleaning out the 
stables, when he came to the door to 
see what all the fuss was about, was 
astonished to see the fox and big 
white rooster disappearing across the 
back pasture. 

It so happened that Dyer that very 
morning had brought out the old 
shotgun to kill or scare away some 
of the crows that time and again had 
been bold enough to steal the chicken 
feed he had left out for the fowl, 
Grabbing the old gun he let go whit 
both left and right barrels, but the 
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distance was great, and although 
Dyer’s aim was good the No. 7 shot— 
there were only two pellets that 
struck him—merely stung the flying 
fox into renewed speed, if such a thing 
were possible. 

Ordinarily the fox would have 
stopped and put an end to the rooster’s 
struggles, but this time he did not 
dare stop for in the distance he could 
hear the hounds, Dyer had turned 
them loose, qn} with his Christmas 
dinner firmly held in his jaws the 
Red one had no idea of being caught. 
The frozen brook was the shortest 
way to safety and he took it like a 
red streak. 

Caw! Caw! Caw! The black 
ones had discovered him again, and 
this time they saw he was at a disad- 
vantage. The struggling rooster was 
beginning to tire him, and now the 


crows,—it seemed to Reddy the air 
was full of black feathers.—struck at 
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““He stopped with eves half closed and liste ned to the 
acket above.” 
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him with their beaks, plucked bunches 
of hair from his red coat, flew in front 
of his eyes and pestered him as only 
they, the gossips of the woods, knew 
how to do. 

One of the bolder of them pecked 
at the fox’s eyes. He missed _ his 
aim by the half of an inch but tore 
the skin at the corner of the eye, 
The pain made the fox go blind for 
an instant, and in that instant the 
crow wheeled to strike again, and was 
bitten through the neck by a light- 
ning like snap of the fox’s jaws. He 
dropped the rooster who sat dazedly 
on the ice a few feet away. The 
crows drew off and the fox giving his 
dead tormentor another vicious 
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crunch let the body lie. Turning to 
the rooster he put that big fowl out 
of business with a bite through the 
neck just back of the head, and leav- 
ing the stream hurried back through 
the brush with his prize. 

At high noon on Christmas day, a 
well fed fox lay dozing under a big 
rock back on the big ridge, and all 
about lay white chicken feathers, 
while up at the Ingersoll farm two 
tired hounds rested their weary limbs 
and recuperated for the future hunt 
when they would get tha! fox. At the 
same time Dyer related to the com- 
pany over the dinner table the story 
of how the big white rooster had 
eloped with the fox. 
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A BOOSTER FOR ROD AND GUN 


The following letter and accompanying 
pictures were sent us by Master R. F. V. 
MacDonell of Crossburn, Annapolis County, 
N.S. Nothwithstanding his youth—Master 


Tobin Boy Scout Rifle, which I received as a 
premium from you on March 7th last. 


I am also sending you a picture my uncle’s 
famous fox hound, Sport. I enjoy hearing my 
mother read in the Rod and Gun, especially 


Master R. F. V. MacDonell and his premium Tobiz Rifle 


MacDonell is not yet eight years old—he has 
secured five subscriptions for Rod and Gun 
in his home town and the Boy Scout Rifle 
offered by the magazine for this number of 
new subscriptions was sent him some time 
ago. Master MacDonell writes as follows: 

“As I am a subscriber to Rod and Gun I 
zhought I would send a snap of myself and my 


the fox and coon hunts. I am too young yet 
to hunt as I am not quite eight years old, but 
I expect before many years to be in the fields, 

“T wish Rod and Gun every success.” 

Master MacDonell is only one of many 
boys who are the proud owners of one of 
these fine little rifles. Five new subscriptions 
entitle a boy to one of these premiums. ' 
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HIS 
mischievous 
it seems to me, 

the last mainstay of the man with the 


vivacious and decidedly 
little quadruped, 
will soon be 


gun in the older settled countries 
of Ontario and Quebec. It is a fact 
that he is increasing—and pretty 
fast too—in these old settled parts, 
while every other species is decreas- 
ing with ominous rapidity. He is 
not a high class species of game of 
course, but when abundant ‘enough, 
and when pursued in a proper spirit 
and with proper accessories, he is by 
no means a bad sporting proposition, 
even to the crack-wing shot, who can 
bring down partridge and woodcock 
(when he happens, by some dispensa- 
tion of Providence, to find one,) in 
their swift illusive flight. The little 
cottontail, as he dodges through 
brush and brambles on his way with 
rat like rapidity, to his nearby burrow, 
| ay cause such an one to expend 


: ore lead and profanity than he 
LD) 


wots of, in the course of an early 
lecember afternoon, shooting at this 
small destructive dodger. He is far 
“harder to hit when at speed than our 
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native Canada hare, or snowshoe 
hare, being smaller and quicker. 
Nor does he frequent th: same places. 
The Canada hare prefers the dense 
cedar or hemlock swamp, far from the 
haunts of men, and seldom or never 
does the least harm to the farmer, 
while the Cottontail and the import- 
ed English rabbit, which has of late 
mingled with and interfered with 
the cottontail, and taught him several 
new tricks, to his material, if not 
to his moral advantage, prefers brush 
lots, hillsides, where they can burrow 
(a thing the Canada hare never does), 
and be handy for moonlight raids on 
the farmer's vegetable patch,—or 
still worse,—on his often expensive 
and valuable vines and young fruit 
trees. Thus unlike the true hare, 
the cottontail rabbit often does a lot 
of harm to the farmer. : 


Then, as I said before, he is rapidly 
increasing in numbers, partly be- 
cause of the aforementioned alliance 
with the imported English rabbit, 
since which,(sometimes before which) 
he had a brood every month, except 
the winter ones; partly because as 
the country becomes more settled, he 
finds more and more of the food he 
likes on cultivated ground; and partly 
because of his habit of burrowing, 
which renders him practically immune 
from the pursuit of the hound, and 
ferrets, which means _ have 
been for a long time employed about 
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Hamilton and the Niagara peninsula, 
where he has been numerous long 
before he was much noticed in this 
district. His increase in this, the 
Bay of Quinte district, (where this 
little paper about him is written) is 
the more noticeable, because not long 
ago you could scarcely come across 
one, though the rapidly decreasing 
Canada hare was everywhere com- 
mon. 

Of course, I am understood to be 
giving this short .account of) an 
afternoon’s saunter after rabbits in 
Prince Edward County, merely to 
show that they have arrived here— 
moving- from south to west. They 
are much more plentiful in other 
parts of Ontario. 


However, I must get to my story 
of how the house dog, Buster, 
went forth one calm December after- 
noon to pursue the wily cottontail in 
a nearby swamp and its outskirts. 

Buster is not my dog, and he is 
a turnspit dog. A turnspit dog is 
exactly like a small Dachshund, 
resembling in figure an elongated 
sausage with a tail on it. He recalls 
precisely the little girl’s definition of 
the German Dachshund. “He’s a 
dog and a half, long. and a half a dog, 
high, with a head and tail two sizes 
too big for him.” He is a strictly 
domestic sort of dog, his kind having 
been employed long ago in England, 
when joints were roasted before 
open fires, to turn the spits ‘whence 
the name given them’ by means of 
a small tread mill fixed beside the 
spits. 

He was a very domestice sort of 
dog, and hated going outside in bad 
weather or any kind of weather, and 
spent most of his time whining and 
yowling about the house—when he 
wasn’t sleeping or eating—probably 
from being oppressed by an inner 
consciousness of his own worthless- 
ness. His courage may be estimated 
by the fact that the house kitten, whe 
is about the size of a large bun, can 
chase him out of any room ‘in the 
establishment. In fact, I’m sure if 
Buster was a man in these war times, 
he would be found applying for 
exemption on the ground that he was 
the ‘‘sole support” of his dear auntie, 
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or a food producer (ina podl room.) 
Of course, I must try and keep any- 
thing approaching politics out of a 
strictly sporting article; but somehow 


Buster, and rabbits, irresistibly re-_ 


mind me of “sole supports.” 

Well we soon reached the outskirts 
of a great swamp near the town only 
a very small part of which we would 
have time to hunt through that short 
December afternoon. 


In these outskirts, swampy places 


with clumps of peplar, alder, balsam, 
thickly scattered about, there were 
many tracks of the cottontail rab- 
bit. Here and there and round about 
they went, especially where there 
were wild vines or wild cherry bushes, 
many of which they had begun to 
peel and gnaw, though it was so 
early in the winter. 

Buster, so far, was neither for use 
nor ornament. He followed all right, 
in fact, he stuck close to my heels, 
whining querulously. He was evi- 
dently afraid of getting lost. Twice 
in crossing the thick belts of cedar 
and balsam that bisected the shorter 
brush, the white coat of a cottontail 
flashed for. a second in the juniper 
and short brush, that made a tangled 
carpet and trap for unwary feet all 
over the unreclaimed land. but with- 
out my getting even a snapshot at 
them. Rabbits are hard  proposi- 
tions in thick ground cover. As the 
last one vanished Buster began to 
show signs of life. He actually pur- 
sued the rabbit nearly twenty yards 
and afterwards ‘continued feebly 
snuffing round about the same dis- 
tance from me. He was for the first 
time beginning to realize that there 
might be some purpose in his appar- 


ently useless life, just as this great — 
Soon — 


war is making many of us do. 
after, just as I had crossed a little 
frozen stream, along which a few 
woodcock might still be flushed in 
more genial months, I jumped a 
cottontail out of a brush heap, and 
he made his last jump a few seconds 
afterwards. 

Buster dashed, or rather waddled 
forward, and actually shook the 


departed rabbit’s remains almost vig- © 
that time on he. 


orously. From that | 
became a sickly imitation of a real 


hunting dog, till something happened. — 


i. 


ed grouse sprang from the boughs 
of a wild apple tree and sped away 
through the low growth. Of course, 
I did not fire at him, though he pre- 
sented a fine chance. I was glad 
indeed to see that some have survived 
‘the strange and speedy decrease of 
} the ruffed grouse everywhere in the 
last three or four years. Mr. E. R. 
j Kerr was right when he said that 
nothing but a long close season, rigid- 
ly enforced, would save the rutfed 
grouse, woodcock, and bob white, 
from complete annihilation in most 
parts of settled Canada. As _ the 
big bird uprose close to him, Buster 
uttered a yelp of dismay and fled to 
me for protection as fast as his short 
bandy legs could carry him; but re- 
covered, and was barking defiantly 
as soon us the grouse had _ fairly 
vanished. 


Buster was actually acquiring some 
self respect. Such is the magic of a 
hunter’s life! 


Now we enter the main swamp. 
A real cedar and hemlock swamp, 
wherever you meet it is a bit of 
savage primeval nature, untamed, 
and gives us some idea of what our 


sturdy forefathers had to subdue. © 


Here, in its close shut recesses, is 

another world—a world that knows 

us not, except as man, the hunter— 
| the beast of prey. Here in the 
_ afternoon a grey twilight already 
reigns. Vast black pines, and hem- 
locks tower up to the murky sky 
from the tangled masses of smaller 
srowth, and multitudinous logs of 
every size and in every stage of decay, 
with ground vines, briars, and that 
infernal prickly ash, make the much 
advertised “thorny path of virtue” 
look like thirty cents. 


A great snowy arclic owl sweeps like 
a ghost along the front of this fastness 
of nature, as we enter it, but too far 
ff for a shot. He leaves his inter- 
rupted light repast in the shape of 
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the gory half of a red squirrel on a 
stump a little further on. 

Tracks of the cottontail rabbit 
are not frequent here. He _ prefers 
as I have said, the opener parts 
nearer the cleared land; but tracks 
of the snowshoe hare (a true swamp 
denizen) are quite plentiful, and in 
about ten minutes Buster jumps one 


, from a tangle of big logs—by acci- 


dent I’m inclined to think—whose 
pure white body presents a clear 
mark against the black boles of the 
hemlocks as it flashes past them, to 
curl up a moment later under ‘the 
persuasion of a charge of No. 4. We 
have no more luck in this stretch of 
the heavy or main swamp, and the 
going Is pretty hard, so we turn our 
steps homewards through another 
region of more open cover and brush 
heaps, which seems to have a lot of 
cottintails in it, though a few years 
ago that little long-eared animal was 
quite unknown in the neighborhood. 

At least I missed one, started more 
than one without a shot, and killed 
two more, making three cottontails 
and a snow -shoe hare for the after- 
noon’s bag, which was not bad con- 
sidering my only assistance was that 


nondescript quadruped, Buster. 
Still, just as we left for home, 
Buster did a thing that gives me 


some hopes of him. At the end of a 
strip of thinner growth, there was 
a dense patch of cedar and rough 
bushes. Into this Buster penetrated 
in his vague purposeless sort of way. 

In another moment, there was a 
yelp, and a startling whir of wings: 
and for the second time that after- 
noon a grand ruffed grouse sailed 
away across the open. 

“Not all dead yet!” was my mental 
comment, as I watched him g). 

This consoling fact, and the further 
one than cottontail rabbits are for 
some reason increasing rapilly in 
numbers hereabouts, were th2 prin- 
cipal conclusions I drew fr>n my 
December afternoon’s stroll in the 
swamp. 
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HEN the dense snows of winter cover 
the northern landscape from horizon 
to horizon, it is then that the skis, the 
gliders on the snow, come into use, and as well 
as furnishing good sport, they often prove to 
be the way out of a sometimes difficult posi- 
tion. For when the snow is deep, foot-work, 
pure and simple, is quite out of the question, 
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essity. Snow lies deep in valley and gully. 
A ten-and twelve foot depth of snow in 
Norway and the northern Scandinavian 
region is nothing out of the ordinary. To 
bridge that barrier, artificial means must be 
used. The skis are the key to the situation. 

It is not difficult to trace the history of the 
ski back into the 12th ‘century. The first 
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and so the snow-shoe and the ski come into 
theirown. They are a means to an end; they 
make travel possible when the ermine white- 
ness, (poetic license), reaches up to the win- 
dows of the cabin. Deep snow that cannot 
be plunged through in the ordinary manner 
can easily be got over by means of skis, and so 
they fulfill their real mission in the world. 
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They are in places a serious necessity. With- 
out them hibernation would result and not 
many of the woods-dwellers care to hibernate. 
They are built of stauncher stuff. silt 
N 2 As a sport, ski-ing has come 
\ SX to take a distinct place in the 
=—ASSS catalogue of merriment make- 
FIG I rs. In the snowyregions allover 

the world people look forward to ski-ing with 
the utmost pleasure. It was some forty 
years ago, at a place in Norway called Tele- 
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company of soldiers were put on skis in the 
year 1676, and since that day the various 
armies in the snow countries of Europe have 
been trained to go into action on skis; in fact 
that is the only way to get about, with 
any degree of success, in the mountainous 
regions. Many picturesque battles have 
been fought by soldiers on skis—many a 
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victory brought about by the aid of the waxed 
runners. In the forestry service in this 
country the ski has been the means toward an 
end; the government has equipped the forest, 
rangers and some of the soldiers with a high 
grade ski, thus to facilitate speed in getting 
about over the snow. 


Ski-ing is an art in every sense of the word. 
A good ski-er is not turned out in a twinkling. 
Among other sports it may be termed one of : 


the substantial “bread and butter” sports, 


marken that a group of people first started 
the ski-jumping pastime; since that day the 
sport has become an institution the world 
over. The fame of the Norwegian skiers is 
assured. In their daring feats they can 
hardly be bested, in spite of the fact that the 
world’s best men have faced them. ‘The skis 
are to the Norwegian people a distinct nec- 
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compared with the cream-puff foppery of the 
golf-lizard. as a well-known newspaper 


editor recently spoke of the non-working tribe 
Ski-ing is first and last of all © 
a red-blooded sport. It does not conduce to” 
the thinning out of the blood. As Henry 
George said: “I am for men,’ so might the 


of the links. 


the ski-harness. 


fo get all there is out of ski-ing one must 
urnished with a suitable and worthy 
pment; something durable; something 
that has been made with care and with a 
Berewiedge of what these runners are to be 
used for. Up until about six years ago there 
were few good skis turned out by manufac- 
‘turers in this country. All the high-grade 
‘bindings and skis came from Norway. But 
in the present day excellent material in this 
line is being put out, and many companies now 
specialize in ski-making. These companies 
put out more than mere brown painted 
sticks, as has previously been the case. We 
used to buy these in the dry-goods stores 
for the children at Christmas. To look at 
they were fine. After they had been used 
once the snow wore them down like a chisel. 
The average boy who will use his ingenuity 
and a little care can turn out a pair of skis a 


undred per cent. better than the dry-goods 
variety and actually make speed on them. 
The woodsmen and the Indians of the north 
are quite adept at the business of ski-making. 
“Some of these skis are clumsy affairs, if you 
have noticed, but a great number of them are 
well worthy the name. As a rule, however, 
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it is a Scandinavian introduction and a 


majority of the woods-dwellers still stick 
to the snow-shoes as a means of getting over 
The selection aa! preparation of 


the snow. 
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2 
ski material is something that must be given 


careful attention. In the first place the 
pieces should be as straightgrained as possible, 
or not running in slant-of-grain to more than 
40 degrees. The wood from young frees is 
the best, the so-called second-growth being 
preferred, though of course this cannot be 
laid down as a rule; I would merely say that 
experts prefer working on this kind of wood 
if possible. Skis are made of a wide variety 
of materials such as the Canadian ash, the 
hickory and the birch, also of white oak, and 
some make them of pine, this latter material 
however, is least suitable. In my own opin- 
ion I think the birch wood is one of the best 
materials that can be used in skis, especially 
if some select pieces can be run across. It 
was recommended to me in the north woods 
by a Scandinavian who had made thousands 
of skis both in this country and in his home. 
The birch, he stated, beat them all. After 
having made a pair from this material I can 
see where he was right. They produce a fine 
glossy, under surface; the pores are tight; 
and they wear like iron. The best time 
to cut down trees to be used for skis ‘is in 
the autumn when the sap is not running; if 
cut in the spring the sap will run out of the 
wood, thus tending to take away the wood’s 
strength, and a great deal of its elasticity. 
Yet perfectly good pieces of dried, seasoned 
lumber, of any of the woods I hayz named, 
can be picked up in the lumber yards and 
they will serve perfectly for the purpose_in 
view. 


The good part, of course, about getting 
your ski-piece at the lumber-yard (if this 
is possible) is that you get wood correctly 
seasoned. You are saved bother in season- 
ing your wood. Pieces improperly seasoned 
crack and often warp. The hint contained 
in this, is: Do not season your pieces close 
toafire but a suitable distance away from 
same. If a person has much time before his 
skis are to be ready, they can be put in the 
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loft to dry out. Where time is short, however, 
they will have to be dried near artificial heat. 
I have seen some pretty good pieces dried 
right close to the fire (in rapid manner) and 
they did not seem to show any bad effects 
though I would not recommend this method. 


RIVETED ONCE~ 


Good pieces of birch can thus be cured, ready 
for use in a comparatively short time. Be- 
sides being as straight-grained as possible the 
pieces must be free from large knots. Small 
knots are no bother, however. As a rule 
the pieces should be free from knots. 

The length of the ski for the ordinary man 
should be seven-and-one-half to eight feet; 
some want them shorter, but it is quite 
unnecessary to go over the regulation eight- 
foot length. The skis of the Norwegian are 
longer yet, but of course these skis belong 
to what is known as the tournament class. 
The width-points of the ski are indicated in 
Fig. I. In front, (at the base of the sweep) 
the ski should be four inches wide. At the 
centre, three or three and one half inches. I 
have experimented with both widths. I 
vastly prefer, now, the three and one half 
inch width for the centre. In back the ski 
again returns to the four inch width, in 
keeping with the width agreed upon in front. 
Fig. II shows the thickness of the ski, being 
one and one fourth inches at the centre where 
the foot rests. This thickness is allowed the 
length of the foot before it begins to drop 
toward the front and the back, for very 
obvious reasons. Where the bottom of the 
in front, the ski is one- 
fourth inch thick for a distance of from two 
to three inches to give you suitable means to 
acquire the bend. The tip of the front is one 
half inch. In back the end of the ski is one 
half inch, as shown by the arrow; from the 
centre to the rear-termination the thickness 
slopes down. 

Before I continue any further I will speak 


sweep up occurs, 
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of the desirability of a groove on the under- 
side, or the running surface—and this is, prac- 


tically, shown in Fig. III. This groove 
should run along the centre of the running 
surface the length of the ski, up to within a 
foot of the hend in front. Some prefer having 
this groove one inch wide by at least three 
eighths of aninch deep. There is no doubt 
in the world but that this forms the means to a 
distinct end; it has a distinet’ purpose; if 
ensures a more determined hold on the snow, 
and cuts well. I would suggest that if the 
groove be of the width and depth I have 
stated in the above that there. be a corres- 
ponding rise in the wood of the ski on the 
upper surface—shown in Fig. IIT. Fig. IIT. 
shows looking toward the end of the ski from 
the centre. The ridge allowed on top thus 
reinforces the ski, to off-set the inclusion of 
the groove. I would by all means suggest 
the use of this groove. While not a prac- 
tical necessity, it is, nevertheless, of un- 
doubted merit. 

No doubt the bending of the front sweep 
and the proper curving of the centre has held 
many from attempting to make a pair of skis. 
And yet if this is gone about rightly there 
should be no trouble resulting—all should 
go along in ship-shape manner. Wood to 
be properly bent must either be steamed or 
soaked in hot water. When you have your 
pieces perfectly well trimmed down, and 
ready to be bent, then you arrange to steam 
or soak them. ‘There is not much to be pre- 
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ferred as between soaking them and steaming 
them. Steaming them gives good results. 
A wash-boiler is set on the stove and half 
filled with water. The ski is laid lengthways — 
along this; the cover is laid on and all open- 


are closed save where the boiler-cover tips 
up. A hot fire is kept going and the ski is 
t nus steamed for at least seven or eight hours 
when it should be in workable shape. 
~ People who have not studied ski-making 


ing the desired curves both in front and 
ee opshout the centre. In Figures IV, V 
and VI are shown some practical ways of 
Beectting the curves without any trouble. 
‘Fig. IV. is simply a rack made of strong 
- material. The tip of the ski is inserted under 
the end-piece, Thesweep is now made and 
_ then a cross-piece is put under it. The ski is 
now bent along the middle and a piece is put 
on the under surface of the rack as shown. 
The ski-end is now brought up and a piece 
inserted on top of the rack surface—the ski 
to lie on top of this. A glance at the illus- 
tration should be sufficient to show you how 
this is done. In Fig. V. is shown a practical 
method of how to use a common step-ladder 
as a means to bending the ski into shape. 
The tip is bent; a rod is put under it. A 
glimpse will show you how. In Fig. VI is 
shown another simple method in getting a 
curve, to the length of the ski. The ski is 
simply laid across two rafters or two im- 
provised pieces. A weight is tied to the 
middle to pull it down the right depth when 
it is allowed to set. 


The reason of the gentle curve the length 
of the ski is easily understood. ‘This allows 
the ski a springy give, and puts a hundred- 
fold life into it, imparting the same resilience 
as is found in the tournament skis, all of 
which it will be noted have this gentle curve 
in their length. A flat ski compared with a 
curved ski is as the difference between life 
and death. The flat skihas no give to it; no 
spring. It simply moves dumbly along. 
The spring in the gently curved ski comes up 
and down as you press down and release 
when going forward. 

How much to bend the ski in the rack or 
the rafters may be asked.. It all depends 
upon the wood, whether comparatively soft, 
or whether tough. You may have to pulla 
birch ski down only one and one half inches to 
two inches to give it a one inch curve. You 
can test the effect of your work after three 
days of hanging up if you will put a straight- 
__ edge along the ski and release on the weight. 
- If it falls back to a one inch position, all well 

‘ and good; return the weight to its place and 
ie let it hang the duration of the time. A ski, 
after being steamed, should be allowed on 
a the rafters, or in the rack, sometimes a little 

over: a week. A week in a dry temperature 


—— 


~ 


have gone to many clumsy means of acquir-. 
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should find the ski dried out and the curve 
set in place. Once a curve has set it remains 
in that position in spite of time or tide, 
which is a point to be remembered. 

Where the foot rests, as I have stated, the 
wood is flat; you originally ascertain this 
when you begin to work on the ski, placing 
your foot thereon to get the right measure- 
ments. On the foot-rest should be nailed a 
piece of rubber matting, or this being unavail- 
able then a suitable piece of carpet takes its 
place, neatly tacked down all around. The 
foot catch is a strap preferably one and one 
half inches wide. The bulk of the commer- 
cial skis end right there; they have just the 
toe-strap and nothing more. I may say 
that ski-ing with just a toe-strap is insane 
ski-ing, no more, no less. In the first place 
there exists no freedom of motion, with just 
the strap. The foot must seek as best -it 
may to hang on, and one is always gingerly 
pushing along, pushing along, now and then 
stopping to drive the foot further in. Now 


and then when making a Slide the ski shoots ~ 


away from one. It is kid-work—but even 
the boy should be spared this cave-man 
method. There is trouble enough pushing 
along with just the toe-strap, on flat ground; 
going down hill the use of just the toe-strap is 
ridiculous and very dangerous, for you cannot 
throw your weight on the tip of the toes for 
it is the back of the foot, the heel of the shoe 
that keeps you on the ski when using just the 
toe strap. There exists a totally erroneous 
belief that with the skis strapped on, with a 
harness, one is liable to encounter not a little 
trouble. The direct opposite is true when 
using just the strap. The fact that the famed 
ski-jumpers have their skis harnessed on and 
rarely encounter injury speaks for itself— 
and no one is expected to make their danger- 
ous leaps. 


To allow of the utmost freedom and liberty 
of motion, the ski-harness is inaugurated. 
Fig. VII shows this harness . On one side 
of the toe-strap rivet on the strap end having 
a buckle; on the other side rivet on a strap end 
hanging buckle holes to it. By placing your 
foot in the toe-strap you can get the right 
length to each. Now to the right-hand strap 
another strap is riveted on, this to go under 
the foot to be buckled at the side. (A) of 
Fig. VII shows the cross-strap riveted to one 
place. (B) of Fig. VII shows the second rivet- 
place thus finishing the job. When harnessed 
up, or buckled up, things will look like Fig. 
VIII. With this harness to your foot you 
can move along with absolute freedom, 
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throwing your weight freely, (as you should), 
on the tip of your foot. 

(Nole: The main toe-strap should very 
carefully be fastened to the ski. Ordinarily 
nails are used. A far better way is to drill 
suitable holes where your strap is to lodge. 
Now make awl-holes in the end of the toe- 
strap. Now lay it on the small drill holes 
and then screw it down with one-inch, or one 
inch and one-half, screws. This will not 
budge. Remember that the drill holes are 
just to prevent splitting the wood. They 
should be just deep enough to start the screw 
well. 

The running surface of the ski should be 
very smooth—in fact you can’t get it too 
smooth. This is done by shaving down and 
sandpapering. When done the whole ski is 
oiled with linseed oil, and it is finally rubbed 
down with a liberal amount of paraffine. The 
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oil and the wax will prevent any possible 
warping and cracking, and will make the ski 
equal to any wear, or tear, that it is put to. 
It ensures protection against long usage. 
Before waxing a ski the running-surface 
should be heated well. By waxing the runners 
the snow will not stick in the groove. 

Not all people are acqainted with the so- 
called “‘housings”’ that the trappers install on 
their skis. These “housings” are in the 
form of a covering, purporting, on one count 
to do away with the foot-catch or toe-strap. 

In a greater sense they are protectors 
against the cold and the packing of snow 
around the foot-plate. These are made of 
canvas nailed down all around the foot-plate, 
and are of such a height that they may be 
drawn up around the legs and there fastened 
with a thong, thus encasing the whole foot. 

Continued on Page 794 


SOME NOTES FROM ALGONQUIN PARK 


Mark ROBINSON 


E were returning from a long 
tramp around the trap lines 
to our camp atJoe Lake Station. 

The stars were shining brightly and 
the rising moon sent shadows from 
the trees far out onto the lake. Our 
snowshce thongs sang in the frosty 
air as we moved into a dense growth 
of white birch, then on into a thicket 
of evergreen to emerge later into the 
heavy timber,—maple, birch, hem- 
lock and spruce. It was eiguteen 
deprees below zero and the silent 
month of the year in the forests cf 
northern Ontario. We halt for a 
moment, In the distance the wolves 
are howling; an occasional tree snaps 
with the frost; otherwise silecne reigns 
supreme, My th-ughts wander back 
tc January 1917, to Vimy where 
below us lay the ruins of Souchez and 
to the North the ruins of Ablain St. 
Nazaire; over all the moon shone 
as brightly as it shines to-night over 
Algonquin Park. Where are the boys 
who held the trenches there, a year 
ago? We talked of home then, and 
“Will you return to the Park, M—-?”’ 
was asked me,—‘‘if we get out of 
this mess,” the speaker added. 

“T see the Rod and Gun has a good 
thing or two in it about Algonquin 
Park.” 


“Got a late issue?’”’ I enquired. 

“Don’t know, but it’s good reading. 
I wish we had more of it.” 

We go down the lake now with 
swinging strides and in a few minutes 
are in our camp. Almost the first 
thing I see is a late issue of the maga- 
zine and I resolve then and there to 
send in to the editor of this old reli- 
able, a few items on life in the park. 

Toward the end of last October the 
hunters were coming into the park 
at Canoe Lake Station to go through 
to the south boundary to their hunting 
grounds. Among them were a num- 
ber of veterans a couple of whom I 
invited to spend the evening with us 
and incidentally-to taik over events 
of the past two years. = 

_After supper as we settled down to ~ 
smokes the judge asked: 

“Aren't you chaps going to take 
a number of deer out of the park this 
season?” ; 

“Haven’t heard anything about it” 
I replied, “‘but it’s most reasonable. 
A couple of thousand deer will never 


be missed and would help out the 
food situation.” 
“You are certain it can be done 
again?” asked the judge. 
“Certainly,” was my reply. “I 


a) ae 


a would be a good thing to kill off a lot 
_ of the old bucks.”’ 


*“Ting-a-ling-a-ling, ting-ting. One 
long and two short. 

“Your call ranger,’ 

“Hello, Joe Lake.”’ 

It was superintendent G. W. Bart- 
lett talking, 

“The department are thinking of 
killing off a few hundred deer. No- 
thing definite yet, but expect we will 
sfart in a few days. Should be at it 
now. Goodnight.” 

“Yes, boys. It’s the deer. I ex- 
pect we will be killing in a few days. 
No reason why we shouldn’t have 
been at it for the last two weeks. One 
pound of venison now is worth twe 
pounds in December.” 

A couple of days later my visitors 
had left to join their respective 
hunting parties and on the second 
of November I got orders to start 
killing. I started out alone in a 
canoe (there are no roads to hunt 
along in this section of the park) and 
had no trouble in bringing in two 
or three fine deer to the stations 
every day, while canoeing. About 
the 12th of November the small lakes 
and channels froze over and snow 
came, whereupon the deer began to 
gather into tne heavy timberea for- 
ests and swamps and along the shcres 
of lakes for protection from the cold. 
After the lakes froze up we found it 
hard work (there is a good deal of 
burnt country in this section) to 
average even one good deer a day, 
they being exceptionally wild owing 
to the ravages of three small packs of 
wolves who looked with contempt on 
the offal we removed from the deer in 
dressing them. They continued to 
kill for themselves, seldom finishing a 
a deer at a kill and always making a 
fresh kill when hungry. However, 
had we been hunting from the 10th 
of October in this section, with, say, 
four good men each with a cance, on 
the job, I believe we could have sent 
out from fifty to a hundred deer every 
week until the freezing up of the 
lakes, and this without any expense 
other than the outlay necessary for 
arms and ammunition as the deer 
could have been landed at the station 
at Joe Lake every night. 

Venison killed in October, as every 


’ said the veteran. 
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deer hunter knows, is as tender as 
chicken and far more nutritious than 
if killed in December, with the excep- 
tion of does which are at their best 
by the end of November, unless it 
should be a dry doe, which like the 
bucks, is at its best in October. In 
December, many people in northern 
Ontario consider a buck unfit for 
food. Such, however, isonlyimagina- 
tion. While it is true the bucks 
have lost considerable flesh and in 
many cases are quite poor yet their 
meat is quite good when hung for a 
time. This season’s killing of 1917, 
was largely experimental and con- 
tinued through November and Decem- 
ber as well as January, Most people 
consider killing in January a mistake 
as the bucks are then very thin and 
taste of cedar on which they feed at 
this season. By the latter part of 
December their antiers have fallen 
off thus making ita different matter to 
distinguish them from does in the 
swamps. Does, however, are still in 
good condition but every doe killed 
now means two or three deer less 
next season and to kill them cannot 
be said to be in keeping with the 
principles for which the park is set 
aside. Much better than to allow 
killing in January would be to permit 
the killing of two deer to one license 
during the hunting season for the 
duration of the war and one year 
afterwards as deer have increased in 
such numbers as to make the taking 
of two deer quite feasible. About five 
hundred deer were taken out of the 
park the past season, and there is 
every reason to believe the number 
could be doubled another season if 
the killing started three weeks earlier. 
To the rangers who do the hunting 
it means a lot of extra work in all 
kinds of weather. Then, too, the 
hunting season is the trapping season. 
There are poachers to watch which 
means double duties for a portion of 
the staff who do the hunting and 
trapping. These men are in “hopes 
that before long measures will be 
taken to give merit its due in this 
branch of the service. In the killing 
of deer last season much experience 
was gained as to the selection of 
grounds on which to hunt in different 
parts of the season and in the meth- 
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ods of handling the deer, expense, etc., 
which will prove of benefit another 
season. 

Just what effect the killing of deer 
in the Park will have on _ next 
season’s stock remains to be seen. 
The general opinion among hunters is 
that it will be beneficial in many ways. 
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In conclusion’ the writer hopes that 
this article will not be taken as being 
written in a spirit of criticism and it 
contains plain facts and invites dis- 
cussion on the part of Rod and Gun 
readers, regarding the taking of two 
deer on one license. : 


CHARGED BY A MOOSE. 


“T am a steady reader of Rod and Gun” 
- writes Mr. J. Barry Smith, of St. John, 
‘and have noticed that there have frequently 
been writers who claimed that a moose would 
not charge a hunter. I am sending you a 
clipping from the Fredericton Gleaner which 
is frue in every detail. 1 would like very much 
to hear if any brother sportsman has ever 
had a similar experience.” 

The account as published in the Gleaner is 
reproduced herewith. 

Two of the proudest men walking the 
streets of Fredericton, today, are J. B. Smith, 
of St. John, and E. A. Adams, formerly of 
St. John, but now of this city. They have a 
perfect right to feel proud and happy, because 
they have established themselves as hunters 
bold, and carry off the laurels for securing the 
first moose of the season. They got their 
prize in record time and had all the excite- 
ment they required in bagging their game. 
In fact, there was a little too much excitement 
at one stage of the hunt. 

They left here Friday afternoon, with 
Harry Smith’s camp, fourteen miles away 
on the Royal Road, as their mecca. They 
arrived there at dusk, but not in time for 
hunting. Saturday morning about 9 o'clock, 
they struck for the timbers to see what they 
could find in the way of big game. They 
had not gone more than a mile from camp 
when they came upon two moose. One moose 
had the protection of law. The other didn’t. 
The unprotected one was quickly the target 

Mr. Adams took aim and let 
go from his 30-30. The moose was tickled 
by the bullet and started to run away. 
Adams began to run after him, all the time 
peppering away with his rifle. The moose 
got one bullet that angered him, and, to show 
his disapproval of the treatment being handed 
him, turned and charged Mr. Adams. The 
hunter didn’t stop to argue the right of way, 
but turned and ran for all he was worth, with 
the moose in close pursuit. Mr. Adams has 
the build of a sprinter, but the speed of a 
Howard Drew couldn’t have saved him from 


for rifle shots. 


a ride on moose antlers. The moose was 
gaining on him and snorting forth his rage. 
Just as Mr. Adams was about to give up the 
ghost, his comrade, Smith, with a well aimed 
shot from his Mauser, sent the enraged bull 
toppling into the brook. 

The animal showed that eleven bullets 
had entered the carcass. It dressed about 
600 pounds and had a fine spread of antlers. 
The head is now at the taxidermy shop of 
Mr. Davis, on Queen street. 


The boys say they had always been skep- 
tical about the stories of moose turning on 
people, but, from now on, they will believe 
mostly anything about a moose. 


The Canadian Northern this summer 
instituted an Anglers’ Shield to be competed 
for annually by non-residents, for the largest 
speckled trout caught on fly in Nipigon 
waters. “Joe Bouchard, a local Nipigon 
man, caught a speckled trout eight pounds 
one ounce, on a fly Parmachene Belle size 
four hook, record the largest known trout 
caught on Nipigon River on fly.” 

Mr. Bouchard, being a resident of Nipigon, 
cannot be considered as an eligible contestant 
for the Trophy. Py 


Officers of the R. N. W. M. P. at Herschell 
Island and Fort McPherson report that white 
foxes were plentiful along the coast last 
winter. and large numbers of pelts have been ~ 
taken by the natives. . 

In the delta also a good catch of fur is 
reported. In the vicinity of Fort McPherson _ 
foxes and marten were the principal furs 
caught in any quantity. 

Competition by American traders has 
enhanced the prices of furs. Caribou have 
been plentiful, thus providing food for the 
natives. Traders from Fort Yukon and else- 
where bought furs last winter for cash. These — 
men were paying big prices for pelts and a — 
large quantity of fur was taken by them to 
United States territory. 


FACTS ABOUT COTTON THREADING 


N endeavoring to acquaint one, not fami- 
§ liar with cotton thread fishing, with its his- 

tory, aims, and achievements, it. would be 
well to approach the subject by asking the 
questions most likely to be asked by him, 
and by answering them seriatim. 

1. What are the facts as to the origin of 
cotton thread fishing and the Club using 
that line? 

In the late summer of 1910, James L. 
Jordan, an expert angler and guide of Jam- 
aica Bay, Long Island, N.Y., found himself 
professionally disengaged. His father hap- 
pened to be present. 

“Dad,” said James, “why don’t you dis- 
card that ancient rope and derrick and fish 
with a real rod and line like a sportsman?” 

“Don’t try to teach an old dog new tricks,” 
said Jordan, Sr.; “I caught weakfish before 
you were born, and can keep my end up with 
you yet.” 

“Now, dad,” said Jim, ‘“‘to show you how 
antiquated .your methods are, I will catch a 

weakfish to-day on Clark’s O.N.T. spool 
cotton No. 24, without breaking the line.”’ 

“You're on,”’ said his dad, and off they went 
together in their boat. 

The result of the experiment was thatMr 
James L. Jordan caught a weakfish of about 

one pound and a herring. These are both 
strong fighting fish, the herring being an 
acrobatic performer. 

The idea of catching game fish on thread 
seems fantastic to one who considers only the 
name of the club using it, and the fact that the 
they use sewing thread as a fishing line. A 
linen or silk line testing four pounds breaking 
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strain, which is the breaking strain of No. 24 
cotton thread, dry, would in the beginning 
have been just as suitable to those now using 
cotton thread, and would probably meet with 
less incredulity on the part of non-threaders 
than has cotton thread. The Club adopted 
the line when it was organized in 1912, first, 
because of its practicality as demonstrated 
by Mr. Jordan, and, second, because the 
No. 24 thread used by Jordan showed a 
breaking strain about equal to what. they 
thought a line used for game fish of moder- 
ate weight should show. 

It can readily be perceived that cotton 
thread, as such, is not the fetish of a body of 
fanatics. Threaders are applying in their 
angling the same principle which is applied 
by the Tuna Club and other light tackle 
organizations in their light tackle specifica- 
tions for game fish. Scoffers are inclined to 
lose sight of the principle back of the Cotton 
Thread Club’s line, and let their vision be 
obstructed by the line itself. 

2.—What tackle is suitable for 
thread fishing? 

The Club prescribes no particular weight 
of rod. The stiffer the rod used, the more 
easily will the thread line break. The angler, 
(if he wishes to succeed), must use a resilient 
rod, approaching almost the condition of 
limberness. For boat fishing or bait casting 
with the lighter lures, the practice has been to 
use a rod, not less than six feet in length, 
and weighing not over five ounces, (butt 
included). Increase in length and_ reduc- 
tion in weight will make it easier to land a 
fish successfully. 
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So light a rod can be used with thread, that 
the angler will break the rod before he can 
possibly break the thread, but water condi- 
tions and the different modes of angling for 
different species, limiting the extent of which 
the rod weight can be reduced, enforce a 
minimum in pliancy of the rod used. 

In boat fishing and bait casting, the reel 
should be above the hand, since it can be 
better controlled by the thumb in such 
position. The reel should be the best the 
angler can afford, as a reel cannot be too 
smooth-running and reliable for use with so 
frail a line. The reel should be small, and 
yet capable of quick recovery of line. Most 
threaders have used reels of the type of the 
Meek quadruple multipliers, and have been 
very successful with them. 

Fly-casting is not practicable with cotton 
thread, because the line is very soft and very 
light. While, perhaps, a skillful fly-angler 
might manage to cast a fly with thread, its 
use would probably be a handicap as far as 
presenting the lure properly to the fish is co- 
cerned. But, after hooking the fish, its use on 
a fly rod, from the heaviest to the lightest 
used by anglers, would be entirely practic- 
able and contribute largely to the pleasure 
of the angler. 

Of course, all other tackle must be light. 
The lures, whether used in casting or trolling, 
must be of moderate size; leaders and snells 
of light trout weight; hooks should be small. 
If a float is needed, the best thing to do is 
to take a plain small bottle cork, slit it half 
through, and attach it to the cotton thread 
line as desired. Half hitches cannot be made 
with cotton thread around the stick of the 
ordinary float, since the thin line will cut 
itself the instant a fish strikes, if so fastened. 

Most of the club members have lockers, in 
which they keep their rods and tackle, and 
they have, therefore, been able to enjoy the 
use of that ideal sort of rod, the one-piece 
stick. These are made of split-bamboo, 
bethabara or greenheart. Each sort has its 
advocates. Some members planed and wound 
their own bethabara rods, and are extremely 
proud of their prowess in that line. My own 
opinion Is that where much casting is to be 
done, as in black bass fishing, the split-bamboo 
(because of its springlike return from a curved 
shape), is to be preferréd; while in boat 
fishing, the softer spring of the very light 
bethabara rod is to be preferred. I have- 
also an exceptional piece of lancewood that 
is a favorite, but am told that lancewood 
varies much in its action, and it is a matter 
of luck if a good piece can be found. 
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With thread, it is necessary to mount the 
rod with at least an agate top and first guide. — 

When the angler makes his own rod, he 
should so taper the stick that the rod, when 
first starting to bend, does so with little 
resistance, but thereafter has a good deal 
of backbone. 

3.—How should a strong fish be handled on 
cotton thread to land it, without breaking 
the line? 

This is so much a matter of knowledge of 
the particular fish being caught, its habits, 
and the expedients it uses for escape, that it 
would be difficult to cover the subject ade- 


-quately, and would be much beyond the 


experience of the writer. 

The angler intending to use thread had 
better string up the line on his rod, just as he 
needs to use it, and endeavor to ascertain 


' the bend of the rod at the time the thread 


breaks. He will thus know the danger point, 
and when the line or rod is threatened by his 
hooked fish, he can allow the fish to take line 
under strain. Thereafter, he must use his 
judgment, and be ever wary that too much 
strain is not put upon the line. At all times 
the fish must be given the full bend of the 
rod, and the thumb must be sensitive and 
ever ready to yield the fish, line, in order that 
it may be recovered afterward with the fish 
sull attached. The angler must be especially 
careful when the fish is near the boat, as then 
the angler has not the advantage of a long 
line taking up the strain of a fish’s sudden 
rush, and it will break very easily. 

The cotton threader must strive for per- 
fection on thumbing his reel, as in that way 
only can broken line and lost lures be avoided. — 
Cotton thread angling shows up many faults 
never suspected by the angler in his method of 
handling fish, which, theretofore, were conceal- 
ed from him by the reserve strength of the 
lines he used. For the man who enjoys 
striving for perfection in the handling 
fish, and who, in desiring to attain this, — 
wishes to depend to the utmost upon his — 
skill unaided by a disproportionate reserve 
strength in rod and line, cotton thread offers 
itself as a medium td accomplish this end, — 
when used for the general run of moderate 
weight game fish. : 

Contrary to popular belief, cotton threaders 
of reasonable experience with thread as a line, 
seldom break their lines on game fish. I 
fact, observation shows that this happens 
no more often to the threader with his li 
than it does to the user of heavier lines 
similar experience, perhaps because 
threader knows he must be careful or m 


‘disaster, and is thus put on his mettle to a 
greater extent than he is with the heavier 
line. 

An element of danger, against which a 
simple precaution will act as insurance, is, 
that the angler will become careless and use 
his cotton thread line too long. In eight 
years’ constant use by members, cotton 
thread, (No. 24), showed undreamed of 
durability in either fresh or salt water, and a 
softness and ease of handling, when used on 
an agate-mounted rod attractive to the angler. 
Because of this discovery, the angler thinks 
he can use the entire spool for the entire 
season. He forgets that the end twenty-five 
or thirty feet gets the most wear through the 
fishes’ struggles near the boat and the ‘added 
strain put upon the shortened line then. 
By breaking off twenty-five or thirty feet 
after each day’s fishing, the known breaking 
strain is kept constant, and the angler can 
give the fish the estimated maximum strain 
with comparative safety. 

If an angler is in the habit of handling fish 
carefully on the stronger lines, he need not 
fear to attempt angling with cotton thread. 

4.—Cotton thread has been successful in 
selt water. Has it succeeded, and is it 
practicable in fresh water? 

This line has not been used as much in 
fresh as in salt water. The first fresh water 
fishes recorded .were taken in 1915, when 
fourteen small-mouth black bass, one rock 
bass and 1 pickerel were taken, boat fishing. 
In 1916, the following fresh water fish were 
caught:—7 black bass, 19 perch, 3 pickerel, 
10 brook trout (on live bait). 

The year 1917 showed a marked increase in 
cotton threaded, fresh water fish. This was 
partly due to the acquisition of new members 
who had been expert fresh water anglers. 
In that year forty-one black bass, one wall- 
eyed pike, six perch, thirty pickerel, and 
seven rock bass, were caught. 

Reports for the elapsed portion of 1918 are 
incomplete; but records show that sixteen 
black bass, two pike, six yellow perch and ten 
sunfish were caught on thread. 

Mr. Albert E. Martin and Mrs. Martin 
(who is also a qualified and active member of 
the club), took a trip to Michigan in the sum- 
mer of 1917, and caught most of the fresh 
water fish recorded in that year. Mr. Mar- 
tin has caught all of the best fresh water 
game fish. He caught most of his fish troll- 
ing. 

Mr. Alexander Spear, of New York, who 
fished this year in Canada, caught his bass, 
bait-casting, with live frogs. 
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There is no reason why an angler who is a 
good caster, cannot with a four or five ounce 
rod cast light to medium plugs and spoons 
with cotton thread and enjoy to the utmost 
this sort of angling for bass, pike and pickerel. 

5.—What are the Cotton Thread Club’s 
most notable successes with the line? 

This can be answered most briefly and 
comprehensively by tabulating the fish 
caught on the line. 

Fish caught on No. 24 cotton thread (4 
pound test) :— 

1912—Largest weakfish, 4 lbs, 114 ounce. 
Number of fish taken unrecorded. 

1913—Largest weakfish 5 Ibs, 14 ounces. 
Number of fish unrecorded. C 

1914—Largest weakfish 5 pounds, 15 oz.; 
striped bass, 5 lbs. 7 ounces; total number of 
weakfish, 764; total number of game fish all 
on thread, 1242; total number of all fish on 
any thread, 1690. 

1915—Largest game fish caught still-fish- 
ing tie:—weakfish 4 lbs., bone-fish 4 Ibs., 
largest game fish trolling, striped bass of 6 
Ibs. 15 oz.; largest non-game fish, 10-Ib, 5 oz. 
skate. Total:—weakfish 865; fluke 218; 
striped bass 150; sea-bass 29; dog-fish 25; 
porgies 242; eels 30; blue fish 1; blow fish 2; 
skate 5; herring 1; bone fish 1; black fish 1. 
snappers, (young blue fish) 3000; (fresh water 
fish as noted above). 

1916—Largest game fish still fishing, weak- 
fish 5 lbs, 9% oz., trolling, striped bass, 6 lbs. 
534 oz; non-game fish 7 lbs. 234 ozs. ‘Total 
game fish 1003; all fish 2341. 

1917—Largest game fish, weakfish 5 tbs., 
9 7-16 oz.; largest non-game fish, blackfish 5 
tbs. 6 ozs. Other large game fish recorded 
weakfish of 5 lbs, 9144 0z., and barracuda of 
5 Ibs. 1 oz. Number of game fish, 452 weak- 
fish, 55 striped bass, 48 croakers, 41 black 
bass, 8 barracuda, 17 king mackerel, 1 remora, 
2 king fish, 1 blue fish, 1 (true) dolphin; other 
fish, 59 sea-bass, 76 sea-robins, 78 fluke, 26 
eels, 7 skates, 17 dogfish, 122 blackfish, 1 
wall-eyed pike, 6 perch, 30 pickerel, 7 rock 
bass, 3 herring (game), 2 bergalls, 2 blowfish, 
2 toadfish, 1 grouper, 1 shad. Florida game 
fish, 3 bonefish, 3 mackerel, 1 bonita, 7 
(southern) kingfish, 6 dolphin, 1 mutton fish, 
non game, | catfish, 8 grunt, 2 grouper. 

1918—Largest game fish recorded, striped 
bass 5 lbs, 7 oz.; next, weakfish of 5 lbs. 3 oz. 

While the cotton threader chooses when he 
can, open water, nevertheless, if he wants 
fish, he generally has to fish near some obstruc- 
tions to easy landing of game fish, such as 
oyster-stake filled channels, banks where 
sods have fallen down, rocks of varying size, 


fie 


etc. The presence of these, of course, adds 
to the ‘thrill. 

The largest fish recorded to date, caught on 
No. 24 thread, is a 12-pound barracuda. 

Sometimes, even 24 thread palls on the ang- 
ler, and he tries something lighter; No. 100 
testing slightly Over two pounds. The 
heaviest weakfish taken to date on this line 
is one of four pounds 3-8 ounce. Over 100 
fish have been taken on this gossamer-like 
line. 

It would be interesting here to call anglers’ 
attention to the fact thal the disparity be- 
tween cotton thread’s tested strength and 
the weight of fish caught with it, is much 
less than that between six-thread line speci- 
fied in/the Tuna Club’s three-six specifica- 
tions and the fish caught on the latter. 

6.—What is the Cotton Thread Fishing 


Club of America, Inc., and what are its aims” 


and activities? 

The object of the Club, as specified in its 
Constitution, is “to promote the use of lighter 
tackle, thereby striving to attain a more 
sportsmanlike method of angling.” 

It does not limit the angling of club mem- 
bers to 24 cotton thread. To heighten the 
interest of members in thread, however, it 
offers each year prizes, contested for as pre- 
scribed by its prize committee, for which 
only fish caught on thread “not stronger in 
number than 24” can be entered. 

To qualify, a member must catcha fish on 
the club’s standard line, No. 24 Clark’s O.N.T. 
used without preparation or treatment of any 
kind. 

“Any person may become a member of 
this Club upon payment of initiation fee and 
annual dues, and application shall be accom- 
panied with a verified statement that the 
candidate has caught and landed with fish- 
hook attached to a line of cotton thread not 
stronger in number than 24, a game fish of 
legal size.” The Club desires as many to 
enjoy the pleasures of colton thread fishing 
as will become interested, and, if desired,to 
become club members; so qualification is not 
made especially difficult by necessitating the 
capture of a large game fish, say exceeding 
one pound in weight. In this respect the 
Club is unique. 

As to prizes: “Entries for prizes shall give 
exact wéight, species of fish and number of 
colton thread used as line, same to be sub- 
stantiated by at least one reputable person, 
but if a witness is unavailable a sworn state- 
ment by the entrant will suffice.” 

, Fish must be weighed on tested scales. 
The Club has official tested scales at its 
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headquarters at The Raunt, Jamaica Bay, — 


NG eYe If tested scales are unavailable, 
the procedure recommended is for the angler 


to weigh his fish in the presence of a witness, — 


on the scales available, procure a small bag, 
and fill same with sand till it weighs on the 
same scales the same as the fish, and then 
to express the bag properly packed to the 
Club’s headqu ters. 

Professional fishermen, as well as sports- 
men who employ them as guides, are encour- 
aged to use cotton thread, and they are not 
excluded from membership. The — only 
limitation placed upon them is: 

“No entries (for prizes) may be made by 
members while professionally engaged in 
fishing.” 

In other words, the guide can go fishing for 
pleasure with rod and thread, and, while so 


engaged is put upon the saime footing as the- 


amateur. 

“Entries shall not be accepted for fish 
caught in tanks, small pools, water gates, 
or such bodies of water where the taking 
of fish would be regarded as unsportsmanlike, 
nor shall they be accepted from members 
who have not complied with Article V, See- 
tion 2’ (payment of dues for season). 

“No entry for prizes shall be accepted from 
a person who is not a member of this Club, 
but a record may be made of same. During 
the interim between application for member- 
ship, in compliance with rules of the Club, 
and election to same, entries made by appli- 
cant shall be eligible for prizes.” 

The present initiation fee is $3 and the 
annual dues are $1. 

The contest for prizes each year is spirited, 
and from beginning to end entries of larger 
fish than his, keep$ each of the members on 
the gui vive. Besides winning the regular 
club prize in its particular class, the catcher of 
the largest game fish each year has his name 
engraved on a handsome cup presented to the 
Club by Fred Bradford Ellsworth, a well- 
known Chicago writer and angler. 

The present plan of offering prizes is, first, 
to offer one for the largest game fish caught 
still-fishing; one for the largest game fish 
caught trolling; one for the largest game fish 
caught on No. 100 cotton thread; one for the 
largest non-game fish; and one for the greatest 
number of fish of an unknown species entered 
during the season. ‘The latter prize is drawn 
for from the list of species entered during the 
season, at the Club’s annual dinner. Its 
purpose is to induee members to keep faithful 
record of all fish caught on thread, and not 
to encourage fish-hoggishness, as it might if 
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the species of fish were known at the season’s 
start. 

From a charter membership of twenty, the 
club has grown until, at the 1918 annual 
meeting, a membership of over sixty was 
disclosed. Included among the members are 
the prominent man, and the unknown man; 
men of wealth, and men to whom the cost of 
each fishing trip represents a sacrifice in some 
other direction. But all are good sportsmen, 
every one of whom declares, that never, 
before using cotton thread, has his pleasure 
with the capture of each single fish been so 
great. Half a dozen fish represents a fine 
day’s sport, although he is frequently for- 
tunate enough to enjoy a banner day when 
from one dozen to two dozen fish’are caught. 

I have strung out under these different 
heads all that occurs to me now that may 
be of interest, and leave to you the manner 
in which you use it. I have incorporated 
under the different headings the matter 
contained in my previous letter to you. 

Since weakfish proponderate in the Club’s 
list of fishes caught, perhaps a description of a 
weakfish trip would be of interest to your 
readers. 

One day in early July, a telephone call 
informs the cotton threader that the weakfish 
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are taking hold viciously. It is Friday night, 
and the next day begins the threader’s 


week-end vacation. That evening he goes 


down to the Raunt, in Jamaica Bay, Long 
Island, N.Y., to get a good night’s rest so he 
may rise before dawn. 

“Drat that alarm clock—By Jove, I must 
get up Lo go fishing.” 

He bounds out of bed, and stops the peace 
disturber as best he can in his semi-conscious 
state. It is still dark, but, hurriedly dressing 
himself in his angling togs, he goes down- 
stairs to swallow a cup of coffee, gather his 
tackle together, and be off in his boat with his 
trusty guide. 

With the first streak of dawn in the east- 
ern sky, he is anchored at the grounls. His 
guide (who had provided himself witi three 
quarts of lively shrimp), throws a fev 9¢ these 
astern of the boat with regularity. “ae glow, 
in the eastern sky increases in brilliaacy, so 
that the angler can see to bait his 190k by 
holding it against the light. 

There is no wind, and the wate: surface is 
mirror-like, so that the least disturbance is 
apparent. ‘The angler notes witli satisfaction 
two or three strong swirls astern of the boat 

Continued on Page 794 
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of the North American Fish and Game 

Protective Association at Ottawa, a paper 
was read by Mr. John Titcomb, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of the State of Vermont. 
The paper was entitled “Obnoxious Fishes 
in Lakes and Ponds—Use of Copper 
Sulphate for the Destruction of the Same.” 
While I have read this several times, only 
recently a well-known angler has handed me 
this text with the suggestion that I tell what 
I think of this proposition through the columns 
of this magazine. I quote from the corres- 
pondent’s letter, as follows: 

“Personally, it seems to me that this is a 
most questionable means of working out any 
scheme of conseryation of our fish supply. 
This Fish Commissioner upholds the proposi- 
tion that the fishes in lakes and ponds, such 
as the sunfish, the pike, the pickerel, the perch 
and other fish be removed by means of this 


Ori upon a time before the Conference 


poison that the waters may later be planted f 


to trout. This means that hundreds of 
thousands of fishes are to be posioned indis- 
eriminately and thrown away just so that a 


few trout may be worked into the lakes. 
Does this seem to you to be a thoughtful 
thing to do? Is this not a deliberate waste of 
good fish food, and should any such plan as 
this be given the least countenance? 

For my part, I say “No.” The question 
is, are a few trout more valuable than hundreds 
of thousands of good fishes that may be utiliz- 
ed as food. If this man had suggested that 
these fish should be netted out (that is to 
say the greater part of them netted out and 
then those clinging to the secluded places 
killed by poison) I would not say anything, 
but, on the contrary, he advises that the 
entire fish population of a lake that would be 
desirable as the habitat of trout be killed 
by this deadly poison. This seems to me to 
be one of the most questionable things that 
has ever appeared in print, and I would like 
to have your views on the matter, and I am 
sure that many of the readers of your valu- 
able magazine would likewise be interested 
in this matter. If we are to work in the name 
of conservation of our natural resources I am 
sure this is not the way to go about it.” 
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Our correspondent, Mr. Richards, is 
certainly right in his statement and I am 
willing to give my views in the matter. Mr. 
Titcomb’s paper suggests that many cold 
water trout ponds and lakes have been 
ruined for trout by the introduction of the 
basses, perch, pickere!, sun-fishes, bullheads, 
and coarser fish. Against this array of fish 
the trout have not been able to hold their 
own and have been almost entirely extermin- 
ated. Therefore, he believes, to make the 
Jakes and ponds again habitable to the trout 
all of the fishes mentioned should be wiped 
out, by the use of copper-sulphate. Many 
experiments in this line have been made and 
I understand success has been had. Mr. 
Titcomb has found that twelve pounds of 
copper sulphate distributed in a million 
gallons of water will bring about the destruc- 
tion of all species of fish contained in those 
waters save the tenacious black bass. The 
black bass has been found to resist the poison 
unless increased sufficiently to bring about 
their demise. Mr. Titcomb speaks of an 
experiment on a certain lake having an area 
of one hundred and sixty acres. This lake 
contained large pickerel, pike, perch, yellow 
perch and bullheads. Says the Commis- 
sioner: 

“The copper sulphate was administered by 
dragging it over the surface in gunny sacks. 
Two launches and a number of row-boats 
were employed for the purpose. At the 
first attempt two thousand, seven hundred 
pounds of copper sulphate were administered, 
but this was not sufficient to kill all the fish 
and at the second attempt three thousand 
six hundred pounds were administered. The 
copper sulphate precipitates quickly. On 
each occasion it took about six hours to admin- 
ister the poison. Dead fish began to rise the 
evening of the same day. More rose the 
second day and some on the third day. It is 
impossible to declare positively that every 
fish was killed. There may be spring holes 
in the bottom of thelake which were not reached 
by the poison in sufficient strength. It is 
believed, however, that the objectionable 
fish have been exterminated and that the lake 
is now ready to receive the trout for which 
the water is better adapted.” 

The Titcomb idea of exterminating valu- 
able fish evidently grew out of the idea 
fostered by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which, I understand, has 
experimented with cleaning out carp in this 
manner. It has been found possible to kill 
out the carp with a light solution, which 
will, however, have little or no effect upon 
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other species. This idea of exterminating 
the fishes wholesale in lakes and ponds, 
however, seems to be one of those choice 
nightmares of psuedo-conservation originating 
in the minds of thoughtless people and should 
not be given any consideration. In speaking 
of the lake that was poisoned Titcomb says: 

If success follows the efforts to restore 
the trout the lake should become an attrac- 
tive resort and real estate walues in the 
immediate vicinity should materially in- 
crease. 

There you have it. Real estate values! 
That is all, half of these free-lance, near- 
conservationists think of. Real estate values, 
indeed! I have my own ideas about people 
living around any lake that is thus to be 
poisoned who will allow such a thing to take 
place. We suppose that the people around 
the Titcomb lake were lulled to sleep with 
promises that if the authorities were allowed 
to do as they liked these same people (holding 
land around the lake)would come forth into 
the world bloated with wealth from selling 
their land at twenty times more than it was 
worth. Sane people, however, possessing 
a modicum of native intelligence and a desire 
to sample some of the fish in a lake that is to 
be poisoned would say: ‘“‘Why not net a few 
so that we can have some for the table before 
you start in.” However, this may nothave 
appealed to the people around the lake, or — 
lakes, in question, dazzled as they must have _ 
been by the bull-bait of coming opulence 
through the inflated’ rise in land values. I 
presume in their haste to get the foundation 
for this new means of riches they overlooked 
the fact’ that the lake could be neffed, and if 
not all of the supply taken out at least a 
great number, which might have been passed 
on to the people as areward while they waited 
for riches to come. We presume that previ- 
ous to the poisoning era in Vermont people 
were allowed to catch one pickerel and one 
bass in any one day of fishing. It would not 
surprise us in the least—far from it. But 
deliberately and wastefully cleaning out the 
fish supply—that is different. 

We cannot help but note in Mr. Titcomb’s — 
paper that the basses and the pike-perch, ete., 
are listed as obnoxious fishes in lakes and ponds. 
This is the first time I have known the basses 
to be so listed. I have not put this up to 
James Henshall who made the basses famous 
with his book, ““The Book of the Black Bass,” 
in which he made the famous assertion of th 
bass, that it is “Inch for inch the gamies 
fish that swims.” Furthermore we do n 
know what species of trout were to be int 


~ duced into the said lakes, whether brook 
trout or lake trout, but it would seem that a 
handful of these, in the estimation of Mr. 
Titcomb, are more than equal to thousands 
of excellent food fishes that could be used by 
the common people. 

Mr. Titcomb says, “Ponds and lakes, will, 
if properly conserved, continue to afford 
recreation and food supply long after many 
of the streams are dry or are too polluted to 
permtt of ts life.” 

This brilliant assertion, radiating from 
Mr. Titcomb like an inspiration frora the 
gods, is a choice berry, and should not be 
lost sight of. Mr. Titcomb, like many 
others who draw large salaries for supposed 
wisdom has just skimmed the surface with 
his sack of sulphate of copper. He did not 
bother to go to the bottom of things. Here 
he speaks of streams drying up and con- 
ditions being reached where streams will be so 
polluted that fish life cannot possibly exist 
in them. Whereas Mr. Titcomb, it appears, 
to the writer, should be out helping to wipe 
out stream pollution, and bringing stream- 
poisoners to justice, he protects the polluting 
rascals by retreating to the ponds, and thereby 
poisoning every fish, thus preparing them to 
receive a doubtful number of trout. Here 
Mr. Titcomb admits of a possibility that all 
streams will go dry, or will be polluted. Here 
is a guardian of the waters admitting such a 
possibility without suggesting any methods of 
correcting it. 

Mr. Titcomb says that if ponds and lakes 
are “‘properly conserved” they will “continue 
to afford recreation and food supply” but he 
does not say anything about s/reams being 
properly conserevd! 


It appears from the looks of things that 
light tackle will be the-tackle of the future. 
There is a growing tendency to abandon the, 
comparatively speaking, handline methods 
of the past, and allow the fish all possible 
. chance of escape. The use of light tackle, 
however, has never appealed to the man who 
goes out to supply his table with food. Light 
tackle, is for the man who goes out fishing for 
the pleasure of it and is not exercised as to the 
number of fish he takes. He wishes to pit 
his ingenuity and skill against the skill- and 
ingenuity of the fish. Many anglers have 
even gone a-fishing for trout along turbulent 
streams with light tackle and have really met 
with considerable success. There is always, 
however, the possibility that the light-tackle 
performance will be over-done, for there are 
cranks galore in the fishing game and fly- 
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fishing certainly has its quota. 


A correspondent has asked’me what [ think 
of horse hair casts. Good horse hair casts 
will work well up to a certain point or two. 
First of all the angler must be expert in the 
use of the rod, and must be what is known as a 
finished fly-fisherman. The hap-hazard fish- 
erman might as well not try horse hair casts 
because he will only invite failure. The many 
who ase horse hair for casts are all finished 
men and are capable of doing skillful work 
with the exceedingly light tackle spoken of. 
No-doubt there are a great many anglers in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and also in 
Canada, who are using horse coats but it is 
doubtfulif there are very many in the United 
States who have tried it out. In the second 
place, in our consideration of the horse hair 
casts it must be remembered that they are 
for use along quiet, smooth-flowing little 
brooks, for they certainly are out of their 
elementin the racy waters. Another consider- 
tion is that the horse hair casts are for streams 
that hold trout weighing not much over 
three quarters of a pound, though heavier 
trout have been taken on them. —Another 
consideration we must not lose track of is 
that hair casts must be carefully selected as 
not every horse hair you pick up is fit for use. 
The horse hair strands to be used must be 
round and without any flawsin them. Truly 
the selection of horse hairs for-casts is a diffi- 
cult business though a little search will have 
its reward. There are some who never used 
anything but hair for casts, strange as this 
may seem to others. The principal thing 
against the light gut, says a strict haireast 


_usér is its limpness, and there is no getting 


around this. In using undrawn gut 4 x 
as an experiment, he found the dropper 
flies limply wrapping themselves around the 
cast. The flies, in some instances become 
so wrapped around the main cast that the 
line must needs be taken in hand to solve the 
problem. When the flies have become thus 
wrapped around the cast this writer says: 
“When a fish rises he touches either the cast 
or the gut of the dropper, which startles him 
and causes himtocome short. Even should 
he rise at the fly with a will he has difficulty 
in getting hold of it unless it is floating quite 
freely, as he pushes it away from him as he 
comes up to the top. Moreover, a hitch 
of this sort doubtless prevents many fish from 
rising at the lure, for though a single strand 
of gut may be practically invisible to them, 
two strands hitched up together cause a 
slight disturbance in the water and cause the 
fish to be suspicious.” 
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This is true, and it will be noted that there 
is a distinct tendency of flies on even heavier 
gut to wrap around the cast. This has led 
many to use only one fly on the leader, that 
fly being the lead-fly. This I have done a 
great deal. One well-known fisherman I 
know of uses only one fly and claims that he 
catches as many trout on that one fly as he 
does on three. There may be a great deal in 
this, for with light gut at least the dropper 
flies are always wrapping themselves around 
the cast. 

So very, very little has been written in 
regard to the use of hair casts that the further 
views of the writer I have quoted from are 
exceptionally interesting. He says: 

“Many anglers affirm that nothing can be 
less visible than fine undrawn gut, but prac- 
tical experience proves otherwise, Hair 
though perhaps not particularly fine, 1s 
absolutely colorless. I am convinced that 
better results are obtained from fishing hair. 
Not only are fewer fish missed, but more are 
risen. This statement is not made solely 
from opinion, but from practical experiment. 
Many times have I provedit to my satisfaction 
while other anglers with whom I am familiar, 
(and who have years of practical experience 
with both to their credit), are of the same 
opinion, I say without hesitation, therefore, 
that fine hair is less visible to the fish than 
any gut yet on the market. Why? Because 
gut possesses a _ highly polished sur- 
face which reflects the light. No doubt 
every angler has noticed that occasionally his 
cast shines brightly as it drifts’ over the sur- 
face of the water. True the fish regard the 
east from an entirely different standpoint, 
but there is a certain amount of light reflected 
from the river bed which in shallow water, 
would doubtless cause the cast to shine from 
below even as it shines from above. Anglers 
who throw a very long line complain that with 
hair they are constantly whipping off their 
tail fly. Had they learnt first to fish with 
hair they would not encounter this difficulty 
which can easily be overcome by fishing 
tail flies mounted on gut. On a windy day 
it is often difficult to prevent a fine gut cast 
from tangling, owing to its limpness, and 
when once tangled it is probably of little 
further use when at length unravelled, as 
it will have become frayed in places. This 
fraying is one of the main disadvantages of 
gut. One sallies forth with a new cast, but 
soon it becomes slightly frayed, though not 
quite so badly as to render it useless. The 
result is that one fishes with imperfect tackle 
half the-time, which can be seen by the fish. 


Finally the cast breaks at a knot, where it was _ 


worse frayed than imagined, and both flies 
and fish go. Hair seldom tangles, owing to 
its stiffness and clean surface, and should it 
do so it is easily shaken out. It does not 
fray or wear, and if stored with reasonable care 
will keep indefinitely. Let me say that I 
have fished the same hair cast through a whole 
season and taken no less than four hundred 
fish on it, the largest a grayling of one and 
three-quarter pounds. This I mention mere- 
ly for the gake of comparison. 


“One great advantage hair possesses over 
any other sort of tackle is the ease with which 
it is tied. The knots do not draw tight or 
jam, and consequently can easily be opened 
with the thumb and finger nails. It can be 
tied dry, without the preliminary trouble of 
soaking. Unquestionably the best way of 
securing droppers is by the old slip knot 
arrangement, through which the knot end 
of the dropper is passed and finally locked in a 
right-angle position by the tightening of the 
slip-knot. This device cannot be used 
satisfactorily with gut, as the knot locks, and 
if opened causes fraying at the joints. There 
is really no way of securing droppers to a gut 
cast so satisfactory as the slip-knot arrange- 
ment, which again places a premium upon 
hair. Of course to condemn gut would be 
absurd, and, as previously stated, we recom- 
mend hair for creek fishing only. It was used 
by the Indians centuries before gut was in- 
vented, and is used by scores of old anglers 
to-day who by their fellow fishermen are 
perhaps regarded as out of date, but who are 
by no means behind the times in the number 
of fish they take. The chief difficulty lies in 
procuring good hair. Not one horse in a score 
produces the proper sort. It should be round 
and without greyish patches which show 
weakness and a liability to stretch. Roll the 
selected strand between the finger and thumb 
to ascertain whether or not it is round. The 
flats will be found at once. Do not stretch 
it to test its strength, for when hair is once 
stretched all the nature is taken out of it, and 
it will not straighten out. The only way to 
test a hair cast for strength is with the rod, 
attach the trail fly to some staple object and 
strike, as though striking a fish. Any weak- 
ness will thus be located, and no injury done 
to the cast. A hair cast should not be 
joined straight to the line, as with a gut cast, 
for it is too light. At the top of the cast— 
that is, between the single strand of hair and 
the line—should be about eighteen inches of 


waterline made from three or more strands of 


‘friends of course, 
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ordinary hair twisted and plaited together. 
Black hair may be used for this purpose, 
though the strands should be of even length, 
otherwise they will stretch unevenly and 
cause slackness. In making up the cast 
take care to have a good space between the 
tail fly and the first dropper as this much 
facilitates straight casting.” 


I have been asked many times just what 
it costs to start a trout pond or ponds, as the 
case may be, and really what can be made 
out of it. Now all this depends upon many 
things that represent the unknown quantity 
and therefore no complete answer can be 
given, 
supply at your command,the lay of the land, 
ete. If a water supply must be led into 
your ponds from some distance and much 
labor is required, so much more will your 
enterprise cost you. If the lay of the land 
is ideal, and if the water supply, by means of 
springs, is of the very Sest, the cost may be 
greatly pulled down. Then again one may 
have only one or two ponds, but if one is 
going into the matter as a profitable busi- 
ness he must needs go in on a wider scale. 
Most men, however, adopt trout raising 
not for profit but as a hobby producing trout 
for the table and some for the market and their 
A couple hundred dollars in 
some instances has set a person up fairly well, 
with conditions just right; while on a large 
seale, also with conditions of the very best, it 
has takem thousands of dollars. Brook trout 
sell at from fifty cents to one dollar a pound, 
some setting the average at seventy-five cents 
a pound. Of course all this refers to normal 
times with the demand the very best. Some 
have figured that out of this selling price as 
much as forty cents, and certainly thirty cents, 
at the lowest, is clear profit. Trout are mar- 
keted when they are from six to nine inches 
in length, at which time thay are from one to 
one and a half year’s old. It has been figured 
that a one year old trout will be from five to 
seven inches in length; a year and a half old 


_ trout trom six to nine inches in length; while 


_ ponds were of the very best. 


a three-year-old trout should weigh, under 
good conditions, at least two paunds. 


Let us take a known example of fish rearing. 
The ponds and everything connected with the 
To bring 70,- 
000 trout to the age of one year. to be ready 
for the market the owner had figured that it 
would cost him something like one thousand, 
five hundred dollars. To feed that many 
trout in the course of that time it is estimated 
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that the cost in liver would be from one dollar 
to one dollar and one half aday. By estim- 
ating four or five trout to the pound, and 
selling on the average for fifty cents the 
pound, the trout brought something like seven 
thousand, (7,000) dollars. The owner of 
this trout rearing establishment did not strip 
the fish for eggs, but in all cases has purchased 
the eyed-eggs from the hatcheries, and from 
that stage has brought the fish to the desired 
marketable size. The eyed-eggs cost some- 
thing like sixty-five cents per thousand, Many 
trout-pond men buy the trout in the finger- 
ling stage when they are about six months 
old, paying for them something like thirty 
to forty dollars per thousand. It is far 
cheaper, indeed, to buy the eyed-eggs and 
raise the trout, although. of course, there is the 
absolute need of scientific management in 
conducting it from this stage upward. 


It must be understood that rearing brook 
trout for the market is catering to the epicure, 
Brook trout is ‘a luxury, pure and simple, and 
cannot in any sense of the word be considered 
a poor man’s food, not if purchased in a high 
class cafe. As long as people are willing to 
pay exceedingly high prices for brook trout 
there will be money made and a great deal of 
it by owners of ponds which are producing 
well. 


Viewed broadly brook trout rearing in 
ponds is more of a hobby, though the pond- 
owner supplies his own table, no doubt, with 
fish of the highest grade. It needs care and an 
absolute knowledge of the game to go through 
with it, but it can be done as has often been 
proven. Where springs of sufficient volume 
are to be had, one is lucky indeed. In the 
case of the man I have mentioned above as 
marketing seventy thousand. trout, the 
conditions open to him were, and are, of 
the very best. The springs pour forth the 
clearest of cold water at the rate of about 
3,000 gallons the minute, thus producing 
about 4,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. 
These springs are perpetual. The water in 
the pools hardly ever goes over 58 degrees 
in temperature and this is ideal because 
brook trout desire best of all water that is 
from fifty-five to sixty degrees in temperature. 
Another thing that hasa tendency to make 
this location and condition of things the very 
best is the fact that the springs and the pools 
do not freeze over in the winter although the 
river into which the water is discharged is 
frozen from shore to shore. Trout grow 
faster in water that does not freeze over in 
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the winter. This has proved to be true in all 
instances. 


It is quite generally held among anglers, 
many of very high repute, tnat the brook 
trout is not cannibalistic; that it is the clean- 
est feeder among the fishes; that it will feed 
only on insects, and now and then on minnows. 
The truth of the matter is that the brook 
trout will feed on minnows and almost the 
exact fare of the other trout (the salmon 
trout) if occasion permits. There are brook 
trout in certain small streams that have no 
minnow life, etc., where the brook trout, 
through circumstances, are forced to make 
their living from feeding on insects and such 
larval life as the stream bottom affords. 
Brook trout that feed on small live fare and 
insects are always identified by their length, 
which is never great. Then again brook 
trout: in large streams, where the minnow 
fare is abundant are found to attain to great 
weights. Some of the brook trout of the 
Nipigon region are examples. Are we to 
believe that these eight and often ten pound 
brook trout have grown to that size from 
feeding exclusively on insetts? If that were 
the case the amount they would need to 
sustain them would be judged by the bushel 
basket measure, and they would be feeding 
along the surface all the time—which is not 
true, for the surface could not possibly pro- 
vide even a portion of a meal for such great 
bodies. Nevertheless the impression has 
gone around that brook trout feed exclusively 
on insects, which is an illusion. Further- 
more cannibalism is also recognized in the 
brook trout as well as in many other fish 
species. Says the writer of the condition in 
certain trout ponds: 

“The different sizes have tebe kept separ- 
ate, for because of the trout’s cannibalistic 
tendencies they can find no more delectable 
dainty than a meal of one of their kind. 
An eight-inch trout will swallow a four-inch 
trout with practically no discomfort. Their 
own only apparent annoyance is in being 
obliged to catch the swift and artful little 
dodgers. Fish have been taken in the ponds 
that had swallowed smaller ones—though 
not much smaller, either—and from one to 
two inches of the victims’ tails extended from 
the mouths of the captors. Sometimes when 
the dead captive was withdrawn it was found 
that the head, the part always swallowed 
first, had been partly digested and there was 
every indication that the entire fish would 
have been assimilated as time afforded had 
there been no interruption in the process.” 
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Large brook trout taken in still-flowing 
streams—those we call of aldermanic pro- 
portions—if opened with the knife will be 
found to contain a fish diet and no mistake. 
As a matter of fact the greater portion of 
their food, it may be said (and quite con- 
trary to the views of hundreds of writers) 
is composed of minnows, etc. The sluggish 
water brook trout will be found slow-moving 
—phlegmatic in disposition. As he takes 
on size he will consume more and more food. 
And, too, it will be found that he rarely rises 
to the surface. 

True, among all the trouts and charrs the 
brook trout (viewed as a species) are most 
inclined to feed on insects. But then brook ‘ 
trout like other fishes and animals are crea- 
tures of environment. Therefore the brook 
trout living in a stream where there is an 
abundance of minnows obliged to feed upon 
insects are small and apt to be very slender, 
and they, are, of course, keener than other 
trout. The brook trout in the deep, still- 
flowing, minnow-filled stream learns to 
feed on minnows and as he gains in weight so 
he consumes more and more of this food. 


Apparently the Chinese Government does 
not agree with the dictum that the abund- 
ance of the sea is for the free use of man, 
judging by the restrictions which they place 
upon the, fishermen. One can imagine the 
outcry which would occur among the fisher- 
men around our coasts if they were asked 
not only to pay a sum for fishing rights in a 
certain section of the sea, but were also held 
responsible for the preservation of the fish in 
the particular space ot water allotted to then, 
This, however, is exactly what the Chinese 
Government does, according to the report 
of the Vice Consul at Ningpo, China. Ningpo 
is the greatest market in China for fish of 
every kind, which is exported to nearly 
every native port, and even to foreign coun- 
tries. Over 10,000 crafts are fitted out for 
the sea fisheries in the Chusan Archipelago, 
and a license must be procured for each boat 
from the civil authority. For fishing on the 
shores of the islands, applications for spare 
must be made to the officials, as the ground 
belongs to the Government. ‘There are also 
special regulations for fishing in the lakes, 
rivers and canals. On payment of a small 
sum a certain amount of space is granted by 
the officials and a license is issued, but the 
holder is thenceforward held responsible for 
the preservation of the fish in his allotment. 
No fishing is allowed in the spawning season, 


and, in order to keep the stock in good con 


dition, a proportinate quantity of young fry 
must yearly be placed in the water. A 
favorite method of catching the fish, parti- 
cularly on the mud flats left along the coast 
by the receding tides, is by fixing long nets 
vertically on bamboos in the shape of a half 
circle, and the fish being left prisoners in the 
enclosures at low tide. In the rivers, lakes 
and canals fishing with trained cormorants is 
the favorite method. Each cormorant has a 
ring or cord around its neck to prevent its 
swallowing the fish it catches, and its legs are 
connected with another piece of string forn_- 
ing a loop by which refractory birds may at 
any moment be brought on board. The cor- 
morants are caught while they are young and 
are carefully trained to fish for their masters. 
They are thrown out into the water and are 
driven to their task. It takes infinite pati- 
ence and much petting and some _ boxing 
of the ears to teach the cormor- 
ants to fish without a collar and_ string 
attached, but when one masters the art it is 
a most valuable aid to the fisherman. The 
cormorants take a certain pride in their 
work, and when they are unsuccessful in their 
efforts they take theirplaces shamefacedly 
to await the next try-out. The young usu- 
ally are trained to work by the assistance of the 
old birds. The owners are kindness itself to 
the birds when they work, but box their heads 
and hurl imprecations at them when they fail. 
On the Ningpo River, too, moonlight fishing is 
carried on to a large extent. For this purpose 
a long, narrow, flat boat, provided on one 
side with a board sloping down into the 
water, and painted a bright white, is used. 
On the other side of this craft is a net stretch- 
ed vertically on stanchions. The fish, at- 
tracted by the white board, jump upon it, and 
thence into the boat, the net preventing 
them from falling into the water on the other 
side. Yet another novel way of fishing is 
with a net and clapper. The net is stretch- 
ed on a light bamboo frame in the shape of a 
truncated pyramid. The fisherman either 
sits in the boat or wades in the shallows, 
striking the water with the wooden clapper, 
which frightens the fish into the net. 


In the fishing world there are many remark- 
able instruments and appliances used, but one 
must go to the Orient to find the most petu- 
liar sort of tackle. One occasionally hears 
in America of a trained otter, and the fisher- 
man who is lucky enough to possess one, it is 
said, has a guarantee of a good season’s fishing. 
In the Mediterranean turtle fisheries the 
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remora or sucking fish is used as an assistant 
fisherman. It is a curious kind of fish that 
attaches itself to larger fish, to turtles, or to 
the boats themselves and when it gets a good 
grip it hangs on with great tenacity. When it 
is caught a heavy ring is placed about its 
body just ahead of its tail and it is tethered 
to the boat. When a turtle is sighted and 
the remora is thrown out it fastens its 
forty-leech power suction apparatus to the 
shell of the turtle. It holds fast to the turtle 
until that creature has been towed alongside 
the vessel, when it is pried loose and sent 
after another turtle. Sometimes the remora 
gets contrary and will not try to take hold 
of its turtle, but will swim back to the boat 
and fasten its.sucker to the hull of the boat. 


In some of the South Sea Islands a species 
of the spider proves that it was the original 
fish-net maker, A bamboo sapling is bent 
on a sound shape and tied. It stays in this 
position and when a spider comes along and 
uses it as a framework on which to build his 
web, the fisherman convert it into a sort 
of tennis racquet affair, with which the 
native knocks a fish out of the water as a 
tennis player would strike a ball out of his 
side of the court. The webs are as strong as 
those of the ordinary dip-net. 

In the commercial fisheries of the world 
all sorts of tackle are used. Of course the 
vast majority of the world’s fish supply is 
caught in nets., The most important of 
these nets is the trawl net. This is a large 
mouth net bag of gigantic proportions with 
a beam about 40 ft. long. At either end of 
this beam is a triangular hoop which serves 
the three-fold purpose of sinker, beam-sup- 
porter and sled runner. This net is shot 
from the stern of the boat and trawled along 
until it is filled full of fish, when it is hauled 
in. The seine is one of the nets to which the 
world owes much of its fish supply. It is a 
plain net, with sinker weights at the bottom 
and cork floats at the top. It may vary in 
size from the huge quarter-of-a-mile long and 
60 ft. wide Cornish Bilchard seine to the little 
hand net worked by the fisher children along 
the beach. In the heavy salmon fishing of 
our great Northwest the seine and the fine 
gill net are much used. The seine is shot 
in a semi-cirtle across the stream and when 
it is full of fish it is pulled ashore, horse and 
steam power often being used in the salmon 
fisheries. It looks much like an over-shot 
water wheel, and over this the fish are shot 
into a staked enclosure. In the herring 
fisheries the gill net is used, and some of these 
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are of such remarkable size that they contain 
dozens of tons of fish when they are hauled 
in. If a school of fish is travelling and the 
gill net be placed across its path, the meshes 
of the net are large enough to admit their 
heads and to pass their gills. But the larger 
part of their bodies cannot pass through. In 
this predicament they figuratively back- 
pedal until their gills become hopelessly fast 
in the meshes. When the nets are as full as 
desired, they are pulled up and the contents 
emptied on deck. Many other kinds of 
fish are also caught in the gill net. Long-line 
fishing is another of the commercial methods 
by which the world’s supply is captured. A 
single line, sometimes as much as 10,000 ft. 
long, is shot out from the’side of the boat. A 
heavy weight is attached to the end first 
thrown overboard, and at intervals of a few 
feet, short lines with hooks on them are 
attached. The long line is stretched across 
the tide and thus the lines are kept at a proper 
distance apart. When the big line has 
remained out long enough, it is pulled in and 
on the hundreds of hooks (sometimes 1,500 
of them) many different species of fish will 
be found. In the great cod fisheries of New- 
foundland the simple handline is much used. 
A single fisherman in a boat goes out and pulls 
them in one after another until he gets a 
boatload. The long lines and the nets are 
sometimes used. It is said that a fish has 
more curiosity than any other living crea- 
ture and in sport fishing for macherel the 
best bait that can be used is a little piece 
of scarlet flannel or ribbon, tapering to a 
point. There is nothing in the sea that it 
imitates; it is merely intended to take advan- 
tage of the mackerel’s inquisitiveness. Per- 
haps the most dangerous and thrilling calling 


in the world is whaling, though the advent of 
the steam whaler has tended to lessen both 
the danger and the romance of the chase. 
That whaling is of very remote origin has 
been proved beyond a doubt. There is a 
tradition among the Indians of Florida, 
long before the white men set foot upon 
American soil, that they would jump on the 
head of a whale, plug up one nostril with a 
wooden peg; then allow him to go to the 
bottom, and when he came up again would 
plug up the other nostril and thus suffocate 
the monster. Of course no one credits this 
tradition, but there seems to be no room 
for doubt that the ancient Eskimos would 
surround a whale and at a given signal 
would fill it full of harpoons to which were 
attached inflated sealskins. This buoyed 
the animal up to the surface and it was 
only a matter of time until the whale would 
die. The use of the harpoon gun, in which a 
bomb with fuse attached is hurled into the 
whale with the harpoon is comparatively 
recent. When the bomb explodes it usually 
inflicts a mortal wound. 

In the South Sea Islands turtle fishing is 
carried on in the most primitive fashion. 
The fishermen swim out from the vessels, 
climb onto the turtle’s back, and, like an 
old man of the sea, ride him to the viciuity 
of the ship, where a line is passed to the fish- 
erman and hooked around the turtle’s head, 
halter fashion. Then the captor swims off 
for another victim. Sometimes the natives 
make good shark bait—a fate which they 
doubtless deserve, as they literally burn the 
turtles alive in order to get the shells off: 
some fiend having discovered that when the 
shell is taken off before the turtle is killed it 
makes a finer quantity of tortoise shell. 
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OME winter night when you are feeling 

in just the right sort of a mood you pull 

the chair up in front of the fire and you 
prepare yourself for a good old-fashioned 
You set the can of tobacco on the 
table, near at hand; you scrape out the pipe 
and carefully load it again with a charge of the 
fragrant weed. Some men in contemplation 
before the fire of a winter evening balk like 
an army mule about lighting the pipe with 
such a common thing as the match. It is not 
in keeping with the situation. Nothing will 
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do save reaching over and procuring a coal 
or the glowing end of a stick from the fire. 
With this the tobacco is soon set to burning 
freely and the result will be a smoke that ranks 
among the best that you have ever experi- 
enced. I once knew a man who thus lit his 
pipe. He would deftly separate a glow ftom 
the fire with his knife and would lay it on the 
tobacco in the bowl. In the meantime, while 
he was puffing strenuously, you would watch 
him. When the tobacco is afire, he would 
fork out the glow and throw it in the fire. 
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Your eyes would later open wide as you 

perceived he left that glow right in the pipe 
and smoked it with the tobacco down to the 
“heel” with the most apparent relish. That 
is one way of conserving tobacco. 

A fireside of a winter evening; a pipe; the 
light turned low; a lot of wood near at hand— 
no doubt these things all go to make many 
hours of our life worth while. Out of doors 
the wild north wind is raging through the 
woods and whining around the corners of the 
house; blowing a blast down the chimney 
now and then. You half close your eyes and 
lie back in the chair, watching the spurts 

‘of flame among the logs. Now they crackle 
and burst; now they smoulder and glow; now 
they sizzle and shoot forth in flame as a newer 
unburned portion of the wood is exposed. 
You stretch your legs out in front of you and 
give yourself over to the joy of it all. The 
drewsiness that overtakes you acts like a 
charm. The mind takes on a colorful view. 
You find yourself weaving mystic dreams and 
looking back into the past with an all-seeing 
eye that leaves no stone unturned, as one 
would say, Insuch hours even those we have 
looked upon as our enemies come benignly 
before us in the fullness of friendship and we 
are secretly glad that, to them, we have not 
been too harsh; that we can find, even in our 
so-called enemies that vein of good that makes 
men the men they should be; all of them, we 
take it for granted, shaped in the image of God. 
You remember the time your enemy struck 
you a resounding thud on the back with his 
shovel when you were quarreling over the 
hand line. Time has healed the hurt. The 
distinct imprint of the shovel on your back 
has quite vanished; and yousmile to think how, 
later, your enemy friend met you on the road 
and tendered you six large Hubbard Squash, 
ten pounds of clover honey and a jug of hard 
cider, You remember in these moments the 
joy you realized as you droye into his yard 
one day and delivered free of charge, three 
cords of wood and some sugar-cured ham. 
The only thing you didn’t do was to embrace 
but had national custom permitted the union 
would have been complete! 

Man’s fancy goes out steadfastly to the 
hearth and the open fire-place. Men who 
have never known the sensation of lying 
outstretched on a winter evening before the 
kindly wood’s blaze have spoken in rapturous 
terms with regard to the spiritual feeling 
emanating from contact with it; the hearing 
of the wild wind without; the fire-light 
dancing in a demon-dance along the walls, 


and the row upon row of books in the study. 
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The open fire-place and the hearth are at once 
the crystallization of contentment; like all 
roads leading to Rome, so contentment begins 
at the fire-side and leads out and away from it. 
The fire-side is the nucleus. To sit by a 
hearth is therefore to sit at Rome—I mean, 
to sit by the fireside is to sit where content- 
ment comes from. 

All the old folk-lore is crowded with the talk 
of the fire-side; the hearth; the evening back- 
log; the grandpa leaning forward in the corner 
over his cane, hands clasped over it the while 
from his lips came stories of Indian massacre 
down-glade-coursing wolves, b’ars jin the 
sugar-camp, bob-cats and catamounts galore. 
Young heads would draw closer and closer 
together, cautious glances be stolen at the 
stairs leading to the upper room, where, very 
soon, those same curly heads must seek the 
corn-husk mattress and the duck-and-goose 
feather pillows. Perhaps, who could tell, some 
lurking Indian would be lying up there in wait 
with his scalping knife or weirdly decorated 
tomahawk tolay some wee bit of a soul low 
and tear from a little head that part of the 
scalp where the hairs circle out, and which 
denote that not more than one scalp may be 
taken from one head. ... . You never can 
tell where those wicked Indians lie when you 
listen to the yarns of the old-timers! 

And such waiting for those evening hours! 

The bleak December day wanes to a close. 
By four o’clock the air is growing hazy; a veil 
is being drawn over the lowering horizon. 
Snow-birds, like sparks of flame, are darting 
in and out among the weeds of the field, with 
now and then a twitter. They are the heralds 
of the coming fall of snow. Out then to 
roll in the choicest log for the fire that night; 
an-oak log; just the thing! Homeward then 
to unload it, and to look after the chores. 
There are the cows with their clashing horns 
and large inquisitive eyes, waiting for their 
evening meal. The horse is whinneying for he 
knows that his cobs of corn are soon to be in 
his box. Impatiently he stamps and scrapes 
his foot. You hasten to the granary and 
select for him the largest cobs that you can 
find. My, won’t he be happy, you think! 

Now then! at the first hint of dusk the 
large snowflakes are falling, falling, falling 
Dimmer and dimmer grows the light of day; 
heavier and heavier falls the snow and what 
time the enveloping dusk settles like a mystic 
blanket over the land the air is crowded with 
these fairy wonders. 

Within there is warmth and cheer. The 
father stamps in presently all covered with 
snow and with icicles hanging to his mus- 
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tache. He unwinds the round muffler from 
about his neck and shakes himself like a dog. 

“By mornin’ we won't be able to get to 
the road,” he prophesies wisely, as he holds 
his moustache with his left hand fingers and 
pinches off the icicles with the other. ‘“‘It 
is just heapin’ down. It will keep us busy 
all forenoon making roads.” 

A clapping of hands, dancing eyes, the 


children receive the information with 
bubbling joy. 
“O I tell you what I am going to do,” says 


the older brother, ‘I am going to make a road 
down to the field, Jimmie, you can make the 
path to the granary—you know it needs to 
be broadened anyhow. Susie, you can help 
me, and Martha can go with, Pa when he 
makes the path out to the big road. Won’t 
that be fun though? Gee, Jimmie, we'll 
have a hard time getting over our trapline. 
All those mink traps will be covered over. 
And the snow will be level with the tops of the 
muskrat houses.” 

“O Tll bet that mink trap down by the big 
birch will all be covered over,” says Jimmie. 
“But I'll bet, just the same, that that ol’ mink 
willbeinit. Just you see! You remember 
we saw the tracks goin’ in the hole an’ there 
were none coming out. Well if he comes out 
tonight I'll just: bet he'll step mane smack 
square in that old trap.” 

Grandpa has been out of doors to view the 
situation. Presently he comes in shaking his 
head. 

“What do you think of it Pop?” asks 
Father. 

“It’s a mighty fall of snow,” replies Grandpa 
as the children crowd around. “It’s nigh the 
biggest snow I’ve seen since Fthe winter of 
*52 when we were hauling cedar down at the 
Big Forks. I never seen such flakes for size. 
It is just heaping down now. It is going to be 
a busy night.” 

And presently supper is served. Squash 
from the oven, brown juice bubbling up along 
the edges, baked potatoes to mash with them 
and some real corn bread with maple syrup; 
and tender, lean ham, the very best because 
it‘is homegrown. Now and then as the meal 
progresses you hear the wind around the house 
corners and the barren limbs of the old oak at 


the doorway brushing against the house 
in a creepy fashion. Ooo0-000-0-0 goes the 
wind around the corner and a volume of 
snow hits against the door. No sweeter 


music was ever invented in this world or in 
the next than that mournful wind through 
those old trees, and the sound of that 


snow sifting through the branches or drifting 
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against the house. Lutes, flutes and lyres— 
but what are they? Trombones and church- 
organs? They are the heartless creations 
of a sect of barbarians. No; there is no mis- 
taking it. These wintry sounds are music 
if we can only appreciate it. 

And then the back-log. 

It is just such a night when Grandpa is at 
his best. Again the Indians take the trail. 
The captive struggles to free himself from the 
ugly thongs that bind him. ..... Ah the 
captor, the guard is sitting by the tent open- 
ing lolling—and now his eyes close. He 
sleeps at last. . . . Now then to free himself. 
Creeping stealthily forward the captive 
reaches down and picks up a fire-brand with 
his teeth. The firebrand is laid to the thong. 
What though the flesh is seared? Must not 
the thong be burned through so that the 
escape may be made. Of course! Ah, how 
long that thong holds to its own, but sooner 
or later it gives way and the hands are free. 
It is now but a matter of a moment to loosen 
the thongs that bind the legs and then the 
doorway is ready to be negotiated. I say 
the doorway is ready to be crept through—— 
—past—that—Indian!!! 

At this stage of the game there is a pause 
while Susie takes a better hold of the fore- — 
finger in her mouth, and while Martha 
snuggles down for safety by mother who is 
busy with father at the other end of the 
fire-place weaving a rag carpet, big brother 
looks fearlessly forward into the fire, his 
hands under his chin, his elbows on his knees. 
It won't be long now before he takes the trail. 
It’s just a matter of dime. A few moons 
more, that’s all; then one morning he will bid 
farewell to the old home waving the coon- 
skin cap with its long dangling tail to the 
mother standing in the door-way. He will 
be clad in the finest buck-skin with six inch 
fringes decorating the arms and the seams of 
his pants. It will all be very remarkable as 
with long gun a-trail and half-stooped over 
the dark woods are entered. Then to read 
the carpet of the forest with eyes alert and 
keen. Then to build the smokeless fire 
at night, and, with a forked stick to append a 
piece of venison and broil it in the glows; or 
perhaps the pouch containing the pemmican 
will be handy. Then one need not make a 
fire; and may sleep with one’s head pillowed — 
comfortably on the green leaves in the utmost — 
confidence. 

But Grandpa is talking: 

“Suddenly the Indian in the door-way 
yawned sleepily and half-opened his eyes. 
The captive’s heart sank within him. Per. 


-and snap as they fall apart. 
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haps he would sleep no more. ... The 


captive lay very still, daring not to breathe. 
But the Indian again closed his eyes. ... . 

“Now then to make the passage —and then 
freedom, Cautiously the captive approached 
the doorway, as nicely as a mink for being 
still. It’s just a moment. . . The Indian 
again groans in his sleep. What if he should 
wake. But no; he again sinks into a deeper 
sleep. Now the doorway is reached; now he 
is through. Free at last, the great forest lies 
before him. Like another shadow of the 
great woods the captive sped away. Fur- 
ther and further away from that camp of 
the savages until morning saw him well on 
his way to the settlements. By noon of that 
day he reached the big river.” 

“Of course he reached the _ settlements,” 
breaks the older brother impatiently. 

Susie’s fore-finger it will be noted is now 
coming out of her mouth so that the tip of it 
only is between her teeth. Perplexity and 
doubt, however, are in her eyes. 

“But just when our hero thought himself safe 
and free what should he hear, with a falling 
of his heart but..the sounds of savages on his trail. 
They seemed to be filling the whole woods!” 

Susie’s finger sinks in to the hilt and the 
eye-lids close, bang-shut, twice, as the informa- 
tion goes home. 

“Here was a predicyment indeed.” 

“Evidently, another band of Indians had 
picked up his trail and hearing from the 
trailers of the other camp had taken up the 
trail of the captive in pursuit. What to do; 
what to do now, thought the captive. But 
he soon hit upon a scheme that was to aid him 
in getting back to his home. A great number 
of large reeds with holes through them grew 
along the side of the river. Picking up one 


of these our hero cut a piece from one of them” 


a foot in length. Placing this stump of a 
reed in his mouth he entered the water and 
by keeping his form below the water and the 
tip of the reed above the water he was able 
to breathe. In this way he floated down the 
river under-water to the settlements and 
his folks greeted him, having given him up 
for dead. Of course this was only one of 
our hero’s adventures with the Indians. 
Later he was captured in the big battle at the 
Blue Licks which is the next adventure I shall 
tell you about.” 

The story continues a-pace. Without, the 
wind howls around the corners of the house 
and the snow brushes with a comfortable 
sound against the door. In the great open- 
mouthed fire-place the glowing embers crackle 
The wavering 
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fire-lights float fantastically about the great 
room, resting now and then along the great 
beams from which hang the corn and the 
onions and a miscellaneous collection of 
valuable garnerings, not to forget the herbs 
from which to make teas and poultices. Over 
the door the light touches in a mysteriously 
suggestive manner upon the old muzzle- 
loader hanging over the door. . . . 

Whew! The pipe ts cold! 

You have given yourself over so completely 
to the fragrant thoughts of the past that it 
seems hard to woo yourself back to the pres- 
ent. You fill the pipe level to the top of the 
bowl and reaching forward for a glow you 
touch it up. One puff, two, and you have it 
going. Now then to stir the glows of the fire 
and place thereon another knot of pine root 
or a gnarled, deformed portion of a monarch 
oak tree. You finally get it placed just right 
and then you lean back to survey your gentle 
accomplishment. As of old you hear the 
same old wind howling its refrain without, 
around the old gables, roaring now and then 
down the spacious chimney. 

A fire-place, after all, is not a fire-place 
unless it is a rustic fire-place. No mancan 
enjoy a fire-place who sits before it clad 
in the ultra-conservative garb of civilization; 
who considers it a heart-blow if a fleck of ash 
should burst from the fire and fall upon his 
faultless array of creased serge. The flattery 
and “‘art” of civilization have created their 
styles of fire-places; mottled, glassed, rough- 
faced, vari-hued bricks, and wide or narrow 
mortar joints; prim hearths and most lovely 
andirons. But these are not fire-places; 
these hearths are not hearths. |The fire places 


of civilization are not a necessity; they are a- 


lurury. They are not useful; they are 
ornaments. They are not even beautiful 
because they are so conventional. 

It is the wide-mouthed fire-place, huge 
cobble-stone face and flat-stone hearth that 
brings us back to the real delights of life; the 
true makers of wintry contentment: the call 
of the long-ago. Slivers from Boxes for the 
ornamental fire-place, great logs for the wide- 
mouthed creation. Half of the life of the 
cabin is its fire-place. To know it in the 
fullness of its charm is to know the pleasures of 
life without any restriction. 


Where the smaller sticks and pieces of wood" 


burn freely, and fast, and give off little heat, 
the logs and the gnarled humps of compact oak 
(that refuse to be split) find ready entrance 
into the wide-mouthed fire-place. They burn 
slow and give off a nice heat. Always in our 
days of wood-chopping we come across 
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specimens of wood that refused to budge 
under the force of the wielded axe. And yet 
in the fire-place they slip in with ease and form 
the back-log for the evening. They smoulder 
away and they las?..... 

While at a settler’s habitation in the 
north, while trout fishing, I had’ occasion to 
watch the clearing of the land and the Jaying 
in of the winter’s supply of wood. This 
particular settler was born in the cities. The 
white poplar and the tinder-like rampikes 
were cut down for wood. The huge pine 
stumps were blasted out and hauled into a 
clearing there wastefully to be burned in the 
autumn; great pitch-laden stumps containing 
the very best wood for fires. I pointed out 
that this was a taste of wood. Later those 
great piles of stumps were cut down into 
suitable lengths. The hundreds of thousands 
of pine stumps that dot the barrens (tomb- 


stones marking the devastating slaughter of _ 


the destructive lumberman) are such as to 
fill the heart of the owner of a large-mouthed 
fire-place with joy. 

Give aman a fire-place, a comfortable chair 
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to lean back in, plenty of wood for the night 
and he can find for himself a world of enjoy- 
ment. A man’s mind throws wide its doors 
so to speak, before the night fires. There is no 
such thing as age. Youth comes striding 
back into one’s reverie like a prodigal coming 
home from far fields. One drives the cows 
home from rolling pastures again; once more 
the bars are let down to release them for the 
evening milking. Once again the cloyer 
grows thicker and sweeter; the honey-bees 
sound down the air ways with their harmon- 
ious buzzing; and the daisies and the butter- 
cups in the meadow return to the vision in 
that well-timed profusion we love so well. 
Again in the home brook the bent pin entices 
the tender-scaled shiner. Plums in secluded 
tangles drop in all their juicy splendour 
right into one’s open hands. Wild grapes 
in succulent clusters gem the brown vines 
and ache to stain the mouth with autumnal 
purple. No matter how cold and heartless 
the world, beside the fire one may attain to 
heights of comradeliness and life spirit-free. 
Roll on the log and light the pipe! 


ON NIPIGON WATERS WITH H.R. H. PRINCE 
ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 


““NIMROD”’ 


After hearing the wonderful stories of the 
great trout fishing on the Nipigon, my 
enthusiasm increased until on the seventh 
of August I packed my fishing tackle and 
photographic outfit, closed my office and beat 
it to the Union station. 

By special invitation I boarded the Royal 
train which stood all greased and ready to 
convey to Nipigon fishing waters a scion of 
British Royalty in the person of H. R. H. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, and party. 

Soon we were away and a night of solid 
comfort was @pent on the Canadian Northern 
“special.” Then before long we _ passed 
Fort William and landed right on schedule at 
Port Arthur, where the city was decorated for 


the vi.it of the distinguished guest. 
Orient Bay, their destination, 100 miles 


east of Port Arthur, was reached: in record 
time by the party. His Royal Highness by 
this time was dre sed in his fishing toggery, 
and the party were soon down at the wharf 
where stood the Royal Standard and a motor 
launch ready for the departure of the enure 
party. 


Capt. Neil McDougall gave ‘full speed 
ahead’ and we were off to the Falls, which 
were about fifteen miles away. 'The Falls 
were reached in a little over an hour and 
Indian guides were there in abundance with 
canoes and provisions for the trp, which 
was in charge of Jack McKirdy, a jolly young 
fellow and a very capable master to all. 

In a short time the cook and his help had 
got their canoes filled and started ahead to 
pitch tent and prepare lunch at che first 
stopping place. While the Royal party was 
viewing the Falls, etc., the different guides 
were getting their boats loaded and finally 
as we were all going down the river swept 
by the current of the big falls, we could hear 
them from the shore calling ouc: ““Good luck, 
peaceful journey,” etc. 

It was a beautiful day, and a magnificent 
sight co see the canoes with paddles glistening 
in the sun and the high green trees on the 
hill sides throwing their shadows on the 
smooth calm running stream. Gradually 
the first boats began to drop out of sight as 


they would glide over one fall, then another, © 


| 
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until it was up and down. A shout one 


way, then another, reminded the writer of 
the old toboggan on the river in winter time, 
but this wat a more soothing, gliding, down- 
ward motion. 

In about two hours we arrived at our first 
stop being swerved by the current first one 
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big trees it threw a shadow of designs on 
the greer. foliage in the river below, making 
a very beautiful sight. 

In front of each tent was built, by sticks 
driven in the ground, a stand for a wash 
basin and soon we were all having a regular 
clean-up. 


On Nipigon Waters. 


way then another through the foam until 
suddenly we rounded a point into suill water, 
when—behold—the tents were all up and 
dinner ready. Some time spent in 
arranging the different outfits for each party 
who had their supply of fishing material put 
in separate boats. Dinner seemed to be 
over on short notice and soon the rods were 
swinging around and the fishermen started 
on cheir firse try at the fish. 

Capt. Kenyon Slaney carried the scales 
for weighing the fish, and they were all brought 
up to be weighed before handing them over 
to the cook. 

“Ts’nt that a beauty? Four pounds net,” 
said the Earl, as he looked at one of the 
Prince's caich, for he had the best luck that 
trip. All were in good spirits and many 
congratulations were expressed by the royal 
party regarding the C. N. R. fish-pond. 

After supper the party retired to their 
tents and up to a very late hour you could 
hear fishing experiences repeated over and 
over with a sudden outburst now and again. 


was 


Next morning when the sun was just 
beginning to shine through the tops of the 


When the Indian called “Breakfast,” it 
was a very hungry bunch that responded. 
“Good fish!’ 
that one,” 


“Splendid fish!’ ‘“‘Caughi 
and such like were the remarks. 
“Australia has good fishing but I think 
this place has better,’ said the Prince. 

“Are you going .o take us again?”’ remarked 
one of the party as Mr, Foote, che official 
photographer, got lined up on the breakfast 
iable. 


show 


“T want to you at your best,” he 
replied. ““Now steady, 1, 2, 3. All over.” 
With a rush everything was in motion 


again, the canoes were all manned and che 
party dashing down che stream. Just as 
they were leaving the bank, the Earl of 
Pembroke got a catch and everybody cheered 
as the Indian lifted his dip-net out with a 
nice 314 pounder kicking and flapping in 


the bright sun. 

Off they go down the river over the calm, 
sull flowing stream uniil lost from view be- 
hind come point of land jutting out into the 
current. These Indians seem to know every 
spot and change of the current and would 
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shoot the rapids like a squirrel jumping from 
tree to tree. 

After two hours fishing the party started 
a forward movement toward the next camp- 
ing place. Sgt. F. Furzer, who was in the 
canoe with me, remarked: 

“T have gone over some fine country in 
my life time, but Nature certainly spent some 
time round here fixing it up this way. Why 
you just can’t describe this to our folks at 
home. They would not believe it.” 

Our second stop seemed, if possible, more 
beautiful than before. One could not help 
but commend the artistic sense of the one 
who had chosen this spot, on the side of a 
grassy slope overlooking the falls and the 
big sheet of foam that spread out and was 
carried onward by the stream. 


One of the special features here was the 
receiving and reading of the bulletin of which 
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wrilten on from the Indian who had just 
emerged from the wood. 

Prince Arthur read aloud and as we listened, 
we seemed to see the fighting grounds across 
the sea. 

Prince Arthur knew the grounds the gen- 
erals, the location of the battalions and all 
these seemed to come before his mind’s eye. 
No wonder it was interesting. I was parti- 
cularly interested in the expressions 
on the different faces in our party. Even the 
Indians would exclaim: “‘Good news to-day.” 

The fishing from the shore was much 
enjoyed, the party c¢atching them in shallow 
water, deep water, swift current and in the 
calm stream. 


“The fish are here and plenty of them,” 
said the Earl of Pembroke as with a swift - 
swing he threw in _ his line with two flies on, 
getting them both filled in the one haul, and 


The Royal Party: H. R. H. Prince of Connaught in Centre. 
Northern 


the Canadian 


service. 


had a complete 
“Why this is much quicker than we get 
it in France ” remarked the Prince as he took 


the large piece of card board the news was 


good big ones at that. They fished by paraf- 
fine light and even went out to a point of land 
by the Falls and caught them by the light of 
“1 candle” power hanging in a lamp chimney, | 


This was about 11.00 p.m. and as they 


retired some one was singing “‘And this is the 
end of a perfect day.” 

The next morning brought the same good 
luck. and lots of fish. The afternoon was hot 
and everybody inclined to sleep away the 
hours. 

At 5.00 o’clock a meal was prepared and a 
two hours’ fishing brought in a number of 
the finest speckled trout, both in size and 
beauty. one would wish to see. Sunday 
morning was at hand and the party were pre- 
paring for the two big portages as time nec- 
essitated continual travelling to meet our 
train at the time set. We walked up a 
mountain and through deep woods; arrived 
at a fire ranger’s shack, and this time the 
party received the bulletins themselves over 
the phone. 

We got into the boats again and were soon 
out on the lakes with sails set. One canoe 
would pass the other in a race for the next 
stop. You could hear the Indians’ pow-wow 
all over the place. as they called to each other 
from the different boats. All landed again 
at the last spot where the trains were gathered 
to take us over a four mile portage. Here a 
quick lunch was handed round and a regular 
basket or camp party was in progress. Over 
the hills we passed again, down the valleys, 
over bridges, finally landing in close view of 
the train. Glad to be back but with mem- 
ories that can never be forgotten, the party 
soon boarded the train. Soon ‘‘All aboard”. 
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was the command and the train rolled on 
toward Toronto. As we passed station after 
station little expressions of patriotism could 
be seen—school children cheering, others 
waving flags, older people waving their hats 
and as we stopped at some of the stations the 
little crowds gathered around the special car 
that held the royal party. Some cheered and 
others beckoned until the Prince would come 
out on the platform. 

As I got off at one station a cute little 
child with a little Brownie camera asked me 
if I knew the Prince. When I said ‘‘Yes” she 
said “I wonder if he would mind my getting 
a snap of him.’ I said “T think I can help 
you,” so led her along the platform through 
the crowd. Going to the Prince I asked him 
if he would mind standing for this little 
camera girl. “I certainly do not mind” as 
he turned around in front of her. 

“Take your time and make a good one” 
said the Prince with a special smile for the 
little one. 

“All right.”’ she said as she snapped and 
made quickly away through the crowd. At 
every station the people seemed to be out 
with some expression of pleasure to greet us; 
even at night small bonfires could be seen 
with a little cluster of children waving fire 
brands. 

We arrived at Toronto at 12.00 o’clock and 


all was quiet. 
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WHEN MY LADDIE WENT TO WAR 
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AVING become accustomed, from 
H many years association, to consider the 

shotgun, rifle and-revolver almost con- 
stant companions, even though I did not 
sleep with a revolver under my pillow, it 
seemed natural to wish fora reversal of the age 
schedule, that I might get back to the eligibic 
period when all the world broke loose to stop 
the Huns. But the next best thing seemed to 
be freely offering all that I had, in the person 
of an only son, in whom all of paternal love, 
as well as a bright hope for future usefulness 
to a needy world, was wrapped up in the 
last representative of a family name that had 
furnished soldiers for every war the nation 
had been engaged in. 
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MacNair 


The lad was a strue as steel, as fearless as 
a young Spartan warrior, his soul had been 
pure from earliest youth and he went forth 
cheerfully to offer his bit in a great cause. 

He enlisted in the British Royal Flying 
Corps, was well trained at the Ontario Aerial 
school for fighting with the young eagles in 
France. 

From the final parting, upon the winter 
wind swept platform of a railroad station I 
returned to a lonely home with the heaviest 
burden the soul ever knew. Somehow, and 
it was not to be wondered at, I did not expect 
ever to meet and embrace that brave lad again 
in this life. 

Toward the end of March, just at the noon 
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hour, the fatal cablegram came announcing 
the tragic death of my laddie. Though the 
young pilot of the sky had advised in one of 
his letters—‘‘as notices are very abrupt, 
should you receive such a message as—“‘son 
seriously injured, or son killed, I trust that 
you will have braced your heart to bear it” — 
that same message almost paralyzed the 


Robert S. MacNair. of 


faculties of my being. For many days I 
could not seem to find any form of mental 
diversion that would enable me to switch the 
current of thought off the soul gripping misery 
—‘‘gone, never to return’’—and, what a 
fearful thought it is—that there are thousands 
and thousands of parental souls, throughout 
the nations that are gripped in barbarous 
warfare, against the most ruthless butchers, 
ef whom the world has any record, strickened 
under the awful burden of loss, the knowledge 
that the very flower of the nation’s young 
manhood has been destroyed, simply because 
of the 


Sill Kaiser 


vile ambition of a Hun paranoiac, a 


who wanted to dominate the 
universe. 


Ilistory, a little more than a century since, 
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recorded Napoleon the first as the worst ty- 
rant of insatiable ambition, yet, in comparison 
with such a barbarous butcher freak as this 
same Kaiser Bill, Napoleon might be regarded 
as the world’s greatest philanthropist. 
Napoleon was a wonderful statesman, besides 
being a marvelous military genius, hence he 
formulated many useful codes of law. But 
in this lun thing we cannot possibly see one 
mitigaling virtue, to offset the vileness of his 
greedy, vain purposes. 

Evidently, an apt pupil of his “Superman 
philosopher, the cracked brain Neitzsche, 
there is no recognized virtue save in might, 
there is no vice save in weakness. 

With such a monster to deal with, with such 
superior fighting men as those of the Entente 
Allies to do the dealing, there should be, no 
mitigating circumstances to prevent exter- 
mination of the famous Hohenzollern species 
and their war lords. 

With the pretty motto—“Per Ardua Ad 
Astria’’—(by labor to the stars) laddie sue- 
ceeded in winning the true friendship of many 
noble comrades, and many most kind letters 
of condolence have been gratefully received 
from officers of The Royal Flying Corps, even 
the good chaplain, the minister who conducted 
the burial service. They all wrote sentiments 
of high commendation of the lad’s gallantry 
and faithfulness to the great cause. Finally, 
there came a kind letter, written by “The 
Keeper Of The Privy Purse, with generous 
expressions of sympathy from Their Majestie’s 
The King and Queen of England. Though 
there is somewhat of the sad sentiment that 
was expressed for an ancient parent—‘what 
was England’s glorious crown to him who wept 
a son?” there is great consolation in the assur- 
ance that the departed young hero was, in 
every sense of the word, a true blue sportsman. 
A sportsman in the full acceptation of the 
term, as it is known by our great brotherhood, 
those who know how to play the game square- 
ly, and on the level always, the same, many of 
them, that exchange the sentiments of the 
fraternity through the pages of Rod and Gun 
in Canada and other good sporting journals. 

It has long existed, as an established fact, 
that the man who is endowed with generous 
consideration for the rights and the feelings of 
his fellow beings, as well as with the proper 
consideration for the rest of God’s creatures, 
has upon him the stamp of the true sportsman; 
also, such souls are always generous and 
brave. 
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HERE was no mistaking the signs of 

the season. Already the first flurry 

of snow had sent glistening crystals 
whirling down the pavements in a fairy dance. 
As I walked home from the office the sun had 
almost tropic warmth, but in the shadow of 
the buildings the air was keen and crisp. 
My feet crushed a golden carpet of fallen 
leaves, and I knew that my annual prairie 
chicken was hanging on the nail reserved for 
it outside the kitchen window. Winter seem- 
ed very close at hand and a glorious summer 
with its long happy days amons the moumtains 
and the snowfields seemed far and 
dreamlike. 

As I entered the house and sat down to 
my dinner, I felt a trifle blue at the prospect 
of the long Canadian winter. Beside my 
plate lay a flat brown parcel bearing on the 
label the imprint of the Alpine Club of Can- 
ada. It took but a moment to rip off the 
covering and in five minutes I was back in 
the great hills. hearing once more the rustle 
of the spruce trees in the breeze. the roar of 
torrent and avalanche the clink of axe on 
ice and all the other familiar sounds of the 


away 


summer camp in the mountains. <As_ I 
pored over the contents of that enchanted 


parcel, like Alice’s sister as she listened to 
the tale of Wonderland, I seemed to hear the 
commonplace noises of the city street trans- 
muted into the voice of many-tongued 
nature in the high Alps. 

The Alpine Club of Canada is well advised 
in publishing its annual Journal in the Fall. 
Many sports and hobbies create their own 
reminiscences of past days. The big game 
hunter has his heads and trophies. the photo- 

srapher his books of vacation ‘‘Snaps’ but 
the ardent mountaineer can bring nothing 
away with him to enrich his memories of 
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the summer’s climbs. The mental pictures 
fade and then, at the critical moment, comes 
the A.C.C. Journal and conjures up a flood 
of joyous memories of the past and carries 
the mind forward as on a magic carpet to 
summers still to come. 

The Journal is smaller than in some previous 
years, but it makes up for what it lacks in 
size by the greater variety of its contents. 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Prof. 
A. P. Coleman. past-president of the club, 
whose exploits on Mount Robson first led 
my own footsteps to the regions surrounding 
that monarch of the north. 

Prof. Coleman is somewhat of an exploring 
will-o-the-wisp generally turning up where 
you least expect him. Last year he took us 
up among tne barren mountains of Labrador, 
but this year he crossed the equator and in 
his annual article in the journal, has given 
us “Glimpses of the high Andes.” But in all 
his wanderings he remains faithful to his old 
friend on the Fraser. Let us hear Prof. 
Colemans”’ verdict. “While gazing in ad- 
miration at Aconcagua my mind swept back 
to a vision of Mount Robson, seen years 
before from the hills across Berg Lake. Now 
Robson is 10,000 feet lower than Aconcagua, 
but its shaggy evergreen forests and its large 
and beautiful glaciers reflected in torquoise 
glacial waters seem to me to make a far more 
splendid picture than any mountain scene 
in the Andes.” 

The first article which greets the eve is a 
long and absorbingly interesting letter from 
Lieut. Gol. C. H. Mitchell, Vice president of 
the club and at present stationed in the 
mountains of northern Italy. ITlis deserip- 
tion of how the war is conducted there 
one a great admiration for the efficiency and 
bravery of the Italian Alpini. 
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War conditions have greatly reduced the 
amount of independent mountaineering but 
the club has at last one first ascent to its 
credit this vear. 

Dr. J. W. A. Hickson has at last conquered 
the “Elusive Mount Moloch” and his account 
of the climb, which ineludes a night spent on 
the mountain, closes a most fascinating chap- 
ter in the history of the Canadian Rockies. 

Another article of great interest in the 
mountaincering section of the Journal is an 
account of the second ascent of Mount Louis 
by Val A. Fynn, a climber of international 
repute. The photograph of this peak which 
accompanies the article, puts one in mind of 
the ragged spires of the Dolomites and one 
is not likely to underestimate the difficulties 
of the ascént from a study of the mountain. 
Mr. Fynn says “‘As far as my experience goes, 
Mount Louis is the hardest rock climb in the 
Canadian Rockies or the Selkirks.” Banff 
has had the reputation of holding in store 
nothing worth-while for the mountaineer, 
but that stigma is now removed, for Mount 
Louis is in close proximity to the town and 
seems to promise an interesting problem to 
the most experienced climbers. 


Mr. Fynn has also contributed a time- 
table of climbs in the neighborhood of Lake 
Louise which should be of value to those who 
are ambitious to break records—a bad prac- 
tice for amateurs. 


The scientific section of the Journal is 
almost entirely devoted to the Fauna and 
Flora of the Jasper Park region. The 
articles by J. M. Macoun, P. A. Taverner 
and Rudolph Anderson are valuable additions 
to the literature of the Athabasca Valley. 


A. O. Wheeler, Director of the Club ,made 
his annual measurements of the Yoho Glacier 
but his report is somewhat in the nature of an 
obituary, for the beautiful ice cave which 
has always been the chief attraction of this 
glacier is, he fears, a thing of the past, due 
to the retreat of the ice-front, a distance of 
127 feet in the eleven years that Mr. Wheeler 
has had it under observation. 


A year or two ago an article appeared in 
the Journal in which Mr. Donald Phillips, 
(familiarly known as ‘‘Curly’’) sang the 
praises of winter travel in the mountains 
for pleasure. This panegyric has born fruit 
in an account by Miss Mary L. Jobe of a 
winter journey to Mount Sir. Alexander and 
the Wapiti under the guidance of Mr. Phil- 
lips. Miss Jobe is a New Yorker and is well 
known for her-explorations of the regions to 


the north’ of Mount Robson. Her descrip- 
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tion of this winter journey is unusual and 
makes most fascinating reading. % 

Among other articles of a miscellaneous 
nature must be mentioned some notes on 
the ever-recurring subject of Mount Hooker 
and Mount Brown by E. W. D. Holway and 
James White, an excellent essay by J. B. 
Harkin on “Our need of National Parks,” 
accompanying which are four exceptionally 
artistic photographs by Dr. H. E. Bulyea 
and some amusing reminiscenges by the well 
known Canadian artist, F. M. Bell-Smith. 
Mr. Bell-Smith approaches his subject with © 
characteristic modesty, but the charming 
way he takes his reader into his confidence 
gives a vividness to his anecdotes which makes 
apologies unnecessary. The painting of ‘“The 
heart of the Selkirks” has unfortunately lost 
so much in reproduction that it hardly does 
justice to the artist’s masterpiece of mountain 
scenery. 


Five items in the journal are of a purely 
literary. nature. Foremost among these is 
“Impressions of my Graduating Camp” by 
Rhoda W. Edwards. Mrs. Edwards is a 
member of the U.-S. section of the club and 
her description is a literary gem. I have 
read many such accounts and was prepared 
for a good deal of repetition; but was destined 
to be pleasantly disappointed. Mrs. Ed- 
wards has also contributed a song entitled 
“Graduation” which has already echoed 
among the hills at two annual camps. 

“My Elopement with Martha’ a_ skit 
giving an outsider’s impressions of mountain- 
eering was contributed last year by “John 
Harker” and published as a pamphlet for 
the benefit of the Club’s war fund. It has 
been reprinted in the Journal accompanied 
by some truly remarkable sketches. 

Other items are a clever parody entitled 
“The Seven ages of the Mountaineer” by 
Allen H. Bent and a poem of a philosophic 
nature called ‘‘Climbers” for which the writer 
humbly takes the blame. 

There are, of course, the usual notes, 
reviews and reports of camps and a number 
of fine photographs of mountain scenery. 
Many of the latter are telephotos and are an 
object lesson in the value of a telephoto lens’ 
in mountain photography as some of these 
pictures could have been obtained in no other 
way. 

I have endeavoured to give some account 
of the contents of the Canadian Alpine Jour- 
nal, believing that the average sportsman will 
find interest in the doings of the club which 
fosters this grandest of all sports. There 
remains one feature of the work still unmen- 


ioned. I am a member of the A.C.C. myself 
nd I hesitate to appear too enthusiastic 
ver the exploits of the club, but when I 
read the long list of those who have gone 
overseas to take their part in the great war, 
many never to return and the record of the 
awards which represents the gallantry of 
their achievements, I feel that there can be 
no greater honor than to be an active member 
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of a club which has produced such men, 
There are some who have criticised the Club 
for continuing its activities in war times. 
Here stands the justification and it will ever 
remain a proud memory to the members that 


out of a total membership of about 700 
many of whom are women, 112 have answered 
the call of duty and liberty. 


THE NORTH STAR HUNTING CLUB 


W. Hickson 


RE you ready for the deer hunt this 
A season?’ was the query made to the 
writer by Brownie, who had _ just 
returned from the front in France, on leave, 
after two years’ of active service, the first year 
and a half on the artillery as a captain, and 
the last six months as an aviator. Although 
bullets had riddled his machine, and even his 
clothes, yet he was here unscathed, but a 
little weak and nervous from the terrible 
ordeals he had passed through. The writer’s 
wife was present when Brownie asked the 
pointed question and she immediately chimed 
in with, “Oh! he is too old to go hunting any 
more,” and my reply was, “A fellow must 
be pretty old if he cannot take his annual 
deer hunt,’ to which Brownie added, ‘Yes 
indeed you are good for several deer hunts 
yet.” “Of course I am,’ was the assured 
reply and at once we agreed to have our usual 
annual hunt, although several of our old 
members could not be present on account to 
the war and other legitimate reasons. In all, 
eight answered the roll call, three for a week 
and five for the whole season. The weather 
had been cold and rainy for nearly all October, 
and there were all kinds of prophecies about the 
the impossibility of getting deer when the 
swamps and beaver-meadows were so full of 
water—some old hunters averring that the 
deer would simply walk into a tag-alder gully 
filled with water and stand there and let the 
dogs bay till they got tired, as the deer knew 
perfectly well that they were quite safe as 
long as they remained sti!l in two or three 
feet of water in one of these thickets—but 
all these prophecies proved utterly false. 
When Brownie, Hilliard and the writer 


mounted the supply waggon, early on 
letober 3lst, the morning was ideal; the 


n’s large round, rosy rim was just peering 
above the horizon; the bright, golden rays 
shot out westward and gilded the highlands 


piers! 


Clr 


and tree tops; the few remaining highly colored 
leaves of the deciduous trees, were twirling 
and glittering in the sunlight, as they fell 
from the branches they had helped to sway 
to and fro in the breeze for the past four 
months; the conifers stood majestically like 
sentinels of the landscape; not a breeze mur- 
mured through their acicular leaves; the 
waning days of plant life were indeed beauti- 
ful and serene. But what about dog-life? It 
was indeed a veritable pandemonium, as each 
dog tried to rival the other in restlessness and 
baying. Old “Fleet” just snapped his chain 
like a pipe stem and the only thing that held 
this powerful brute, who has a large amount 
of blood hound in him, was a rope halter. 
Then he kept up a sonorous ‘‘Whoughn! 
Whoughn!” which seemed to say plainly, 
“Will you never start?” 

“Jack twisted himself up in his own and 
the other dog chains and looked wisely at us, 
asiftosay: “I wish you would get off.” 

Old “Sport,” after thirteen seasons in the 
chase, sat quietly on his haunches, looking on 
quite pleased at the prospect of another 
hunt. This wise, true old dog never says 
much, but his actions speak louder than all 
the frantic manoeuvres of these other restless 
beings. 

“Singer” kept hopping about as if she 
contained too much energy and had to work 


“part of it off by keeping up a monotonous 


“wough! wough!’ 

“Music’’ was the only simple looking little 
hound in the quintette. She had never chased 
the fleet-footed buck and was not quite free 
from her puppyish ways, so this loud-mouthed 
ado of the others was certainly a mystery to 
her, and she just sat shivering, looking up at 
her master with a look that seemed to say, 
“What does this all mean anyhow?” 

The driver and the writer perched them- 
selves on the front seat of the rig, while 
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Brownie and Hilliard sat with their feet 
hanging over the back board. each handling 
two or three of these restless dogs—the 
waggon had not trundled along far until we 


heard a stentorian. command, “Hold on 
there Whoa! wh-o-a Singer is hanging!’ 


“Whoa! wh-o-a!’’ echoed the driver, and the 
rig came to a standstill in less than no time. 
The tangle was taken out of the dog chains in 
a jiffy and we were off before the nervous 
brutes set up their “Woughn! woughn!’ 
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canoe a quick shot and away it went on the 
hoar frost, and he lost his balance and landed 
in the deep hole (10 feet deep) below the 
“stone cut’? right on his back. The writer 
heard the splash but could see nothing 
for an instant, but suddenly a rifle and an 
arm shot up from the placid surface of the 
water, and then a head emerged, 
He then struck out boldly for the shore, and 
with a few vigorous strokes he landed safely 
with his rifle in hand. ‘How is that forthe 


Dick stands in the centre with his left hand on his left hip, 


again. All went well till we arrived at Mr. 
James Bardo’s comfortable hunting camp at 
the south end of Bass Lake in the Township 
of Galway. The writer got dinner while the 
three younger members of the party packed 
the dunnage over the portage to the camp. 
The afternoon was spent in fixing up the 
beds and getting wood for the hunt. 

Hilliard was the first to strike the camp 
floor with a bound next morning—although 
he has shot many ducks and trapped innum- 
erable fur-bearing animals, he had never seen 
a deer in the forest, and was over anxious to 
get out to try his prowess on what he termed 
big game — deer of course he meant — so he 
asked multitudinous questions while we were 
at breakfast about the habits of deer. 

It was yet dusk, when Brownie, 
Hilliard and the writer arrived at the ‘“‘Big- 
stone Cut,’ and Brownie at once pushed off 
his canoe. Hilliard being 


quite 


eager to accom- 


pany him on his way to his watch, gave his 


first dip?” was his first and only remark, to 
which I answered, ‘‘you will not have to ask 
that question again.” ‘You had_ better 
make speed to the camp and get on dry 
clothes,’’ was my next advice, and he was off” 
like a bullet from the rifle. In afew minutes 
he returned and in the meantime I had dried 
out his rifle and emptied the canoe, so we 
made haste to our watches. Soon a deer 
was sent down to Hilliard by the dogs, but 
as it was skipping along through the trees and 
brushwood at a lively rate, he did not shoot, 
but let it pass unmolested. Whether it was 
the dip or buck fever that prevented him from 
shooting is hard to say. 

We had two runs, but as we had only three 
to watch about nine runways, you see we had 
only one chance in three of seeing adeer. As 
our full party was to be in on Monday, the 5th, 
we decided to still hunt on Friday and Satur- 
day so we shouldered our rifles and each one 
took his own direction on Friday and when wi 


eturned at night, the writer was the only one 
o had started deer—I started two but did 
ot get a shot. The same performance was 
‘repeated on Saturday and when notes were 
compared at night, the writer was the only 
one who had rather a thrilling story to relate. 
I had gone quite a distance east and then 
crossed a few ridges, and was travelling 
cautiously up against the west wind, and when 
I was about half way back, suddenly I heard 
a deer jump on the other side of a thick 
-swamp—immediately I started across to the 
place, I had heard the sound and when I was 
climbing up a steep rock out of the swamp, I 
heard the pounding of a deer’s hoofs on the 
rock, and when I looked up, to my amaze- 
ment, a large pair of horns and hoofs were 
almost over me, and as self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, I fired my rifle instantly, 
without any aim whatever, and the buck 
that had not seen me, fell back in surprise, 
on his haunches, but instantly regained his 
feet and with one bound was by me into the 
thicket, from which I had just emerged. 
I sent another bullet after him, but it did not 
find its mark, and he crashed on through the 
ravine as I said to myself ‘‘This is indeed the 
most unique experience I have ever had with 
a buck.” 

On Monday morning we were at our 
watches quite early and soon the dogs brought 
a large buck to Hilliard and he saluted it 
twice with a high power rifle, but the buck 
went on as if nothing had happened till he 
came to Alfred E. who sent him down with his 
second shot. The Jack dog went till he 
found his deer was killed and then he started 
back for another which he sent past Hilliard 
at a distance of 25 yards—the high power 
rifle rang out four times, but the deer passed 
on without a hair being ruffled. Hilliard at 
once beganto wonder how these nimble 
animals had escaped unhurt—the same old 
tale, he had been shooting too high; ninety- 
_ nine inexperienced hunters out of a hundred 

do the same thing. 

“Dick, the Lion-hearted,’’ was the captain 
of Read’s party again this season. Every 
sportsman in this section of country knows 
Dick to be an expert trapper, hunter, dancer 
and canoeist, although he is a heavy weight. 
By looking at the illustration, in this story, 
Dick can be seen standing in the cbntre of 

_ aparty, he is guiding, and from this the reader 
tan get some idea of Dick’s portly form. 
€ ‘However, he can perform all kinds of‘‘stunts” 
_ in a canoe. During the hunting season he 
always carries two rifles, one a ten repeating 
, Mauser, and the other a 32 special, and an 


, 


fy, 
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axe, in his canoe. The writer could never 
quite understand why he carried the axe, 
unless he meant to kill the deer with it if he 
missed it with his two rifles—this however, 
is mere conjecture. On Wednesday, the 7th, 
Dick spied a nice doe swimming across Bass 
Lake, so he and Jack took after it and soon 
they were geeing and hawing it to the camp, 
and Dick at the same time was calling loudly 
for a rope to lasso it, to lead it to the camp, 
but does do not take kindly to lassoing, so 
when he was urging her too hard, she quickly 
turned, took a dive under the bow of his 
canoe and out went Dick, rifles, axe and traps 
in the middle of the lake—Dick and the 
canoe were the only things that remained on 
the surface. As he clung to the canoe, he 
called out, “Jack, kill that deer! I don’t! I 
d-o-n’t believe we will be able to lasso it.” 
Jack immediately obeyed his behest, but in a 
few seconds he yelled at the top of his voice, 
“Say! Jack, you had better come to me.” 
Jack was engaged in despatching the deer, 
and the punt that was bringing the-rope to 
lasso the doe, was now quite near, so he 
yelled again, “Hurry up! Hurry up! You 
f-e-l-l-o-w-s with that punt,” and hurry up 
they did for they soon had Dick pulled in 
over the end of it. The axe the traps.and the 
two rifles are still on the bottom of Bass Lake 
in about 30 feet of water, but Dick still 
paddles his own canoe. 

There was a shooting accident in a party 
about three miles north-east of our camip—a 
young fellow who shoots at every twig that 
moves, shot twice at two men of his own 
party, with the result that, one, a citizen of 
Bobcaygeon is still, at the ‘time of writing, 
just able to limp along with his stick as the 
bullet passed through the fleshy part of the 
calf of his leg. Such crazy young fellows 
ought to be barred from ever carrying a rifle 
again. 

As deer are very plentiful, a couple of 
parties took advantage of this, and killed their 
number in a week or ten days, and then sent 
out for other friends, till their parties were 
double their original number, but still each 
got a deer—while this may be done legally, it 
certainly is not protecting the deer, but is 
decreasing them rapidly in this district. The 
writer is of the opinion that it might be a good 
thing to amend the Game Law, so that all 
deer licenses would have to be bought on or 
before the first of November, as this would 
bar many of these from coming for the last 
four or five days of the hunt, simply to get a 
deer. If such a law as the above, had been in 
force last season and enforced, not over two 
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thirds of the deer could have been taken out 
of this locality, compared with what were 
taken. 

Beaver have become very plentiful in this 
vicinity; they have built several dams; cut 
down poplar groves: and skidded the short 
cuts they make to the water and seem to 


FACTS ABOUT COTTON THREADING. 
Cont'd from page 773 

as weakfish chase the shrimp released. He 
lets his baited hook float off, weighted lightly 
with a split shot or two, and waits for the 
hungry snap of the weakfish, as it takes the 
lure. It is said that few other fish strike as 
hard as the weakfish does. 

But his attention is diverted by that 
incomparable spectacle, the birth of a new 
day. Nature paints new colors in the eastern 
sky with the strengthening of the sun’s 
reflected beams, and the light and shadow 
effects constantly change. A light breeze 
springs up, causing the ripple so desired by 
anglers for ideal fishing conditions. 

His reverie is rudely interrupted by the 
impetuous attempt of a weakfish to steal his 
rod. His experienced thumb, however, has 
released its pressure sufficiently to permit the 
fish to take line, but yet with enough tautness 
to the line to set the hook. 

“Zip, Zip, Z-z-z-z!’ goes the line, the fish 
making a large circle in its search for deeper 
water and obstacles to aid it. Twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five, one hundred feet are gone, 
but the last twenty-five feet, under the ever 
increasing strain on the fish, was taken only 
foot by foot, until, somewhat 
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have made themselves qiute at home here. 
The Star Club had a good deer hunt as 
usual; the weather for the two weeks was 
ideal for hunting and keeping the venison; 
deer were plentiful, and our Club got four 
good bucks and two does; two of the bucks 
had fine heads and both have been mounted 


exhausted, the 

“Is the fish gone”” thinks our threader, 
as the resistence suddenly ceases. His 
experience teaches him to accept nothing for 
granted in fishing, so he turns his quadruple-. 
multiplier as fast as he can, more quickly 
than the thought can be conveyed. His 
precaution is correctly taken, he is rudely 
reminded, as the fish, still attached, suddenly 
executes as it were an order “to the rear 
march’’—or rather “‘rush’’—and causes the ang- 
ler to release the reel handle with alacrity, and 
control with his thumb the fish’s mad career. 

Again, and again, the rush away, and the 
rush toward, the captor are repeated, each 
time with shorter line, until the fish—a splen- 
did two pound weakfish, after a final ten-foot 
run, is taken captive. 

Not the least of the angler’s pleasures is 
that of contemplating the beauty of his cap- 
tive. It would seem as though the freshly 
caught weakfish had stolen some of Dawn’s 
colors and had them imprisoned within him. 
Constantly changing, perhaps in his dying 
agony (if fish suffer such), he reveals a wonder- 
ful blending of copper, silver, gold, blue and 
bronze, which, together with his flashing eye 
and gaping mouth, make him the worthy 
antagonist of the true sportsman! 


fish pauses. 


ON MAKING SKIS 
Cont'd from page 766 

There is a manner, too, among woodsmen, 
(and especially among the mountain trap- 
pers), that merits consideration. This is the 
nailing of a velvety, short-haired skin to the 
bottom of the skis; this to aid in climbing 
hills; the hair preventing the slipping down 
hill when going up. 

For this purpose the skin of some short- 
haired animal is nailed to the running sur- 
face of the skis, the hair sloping backward, 
toward the end of the skis. Thus when going 
uphill the hair catches in the snow if one has a 
tendency of slipping downward, but when one 
pushes forward the hair lies flat and does 
not in any sense of the word impede one’s 
progress. But not all fur will do. That of 
the under-skin of the deer is good. Where 
one is in a hilly country and there are many 


hills to negotiate the hair on the bottom 
of the skis will be found very helpful. It is 
the direct result of necessity proving the 
mother of invention. q 
Ski-ing should be learned very easily if one 
has sufficient confidence in being able to — 
learn it. The whole trick of downhill ski- 
ing is a matter of judgment and balance. 
In going downhill, let one ski, preferably the 
right, be ahead about a foot; then half crouch; 
and when you get toward the middle of the 
hill, straighten up gradually for the final per- 
formance, thus preserving your bal- 
ance. For practice work run a track down 
a hill. The skis will, of their own accord, 
follow this track. It will give you many 
good pointers. For ski-ing, stiff, tight, 
leather shoes should not be used. Moccasins 
and shoe-pacs are best; these being big era 
to admit two pairs of socks. 


NY 


BIG SIX SHOOTERS 


ASHLEY HAINES 


typewriter has had a real good pounding 

as my time has been taken up in a thou- 
ind and one different ways, but as ye able 
in editor, Mr. Landis, requests some dope 
1 the big six-guns, the little machine has 
sen trotted out, the dust which has accumu- 
ted the past few months has been brushed 
f, and ye scribe finds himself seated com- 
rtably before it ready to grind out anything 
f interest concerning the man-size guns that 
ay come to mind.” Now lemme see; where’ll 
e start in at? Suppose we go back to the 
ays of Mr. A. C. Gould, note a few of the 
atements made by him and gradually work 
own to the present? 
Mr. Gould, without doubt, wrote the most 
iteresting book concerning revolvers and 
istols that a real lover of powder smoke ever 
sad. He lived in the days of the black 
owder, it is true, but he knew the revolver 
nd pistol (also the rifle of that time) as no 
ther man of that period. I have his book 
he first edition) a present from the late Mr. 
. A. Kane, himself one of the greatest of gun 
len, an admirer of the big six-shooters, an 
dvocate of the big loads and one who realized 
le possibilities of the six-guns of the frontier as 
few other men did. Until Mr. Gould had 
ly investigated the matter, he had not fully 
ized the range and accuracy possessed 
‘the big revolvers of his time. By this I 
er to the Colt revolvers of that time using 
me §=.45 Colt revolver cartridge, which 
riginally carried 40 grains black powder 
nd a 260-grain cast bullet and Colt and 
mith & Wesson revolvers using the well- 
nown and everywhere-to-be-found .44-40 
yinchester rifle cartridge:—not originally 


Pe been many moons since this little 


a 


intended for revolvers but adopted for them by 
revolver manufacturers early in the *70’s—at 
least thle Colt made their single action for the 
.44 Winchester cartridge at that time, but 
when I stop to think seriously of the matter, I 
am not quite certain just when the Smith & 
Wesson brought out revolvers for this cart- 
ridge but think it was several years after the 
Colt in this size, was offered the shooters. 

Concerning the accuracy secured from these 
big single-action Colt revolvers back in black 
powder days when the guns were using the 
big charges originally intended for them, 
Mr. Gould says: 

“The Army .45 caliber and Frontier model 


5 shots off-hand at 10 yards with .44-40 S. and W. 
1908 model with 5 grains DuPont, disc form, Bull’s 
eye powder and 210-grain bullet. Large bull used as 
others were not at hand at the time, 


.44 caliber are identical in the model, the 
difference being in the caliber and chambering. 
The U. S. Government .45 caliber straight 
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cartridge is loaded with 30 grains of powder 
and a 250-grain bullet. The .44-caliber 
Frontier model takes a magazine rifle-cart- 
ridge holding 40 grains of powder and a 200- 
grain bullet. Both these cartridges are 
powerfuland accurate. There is an apparent 


5 shots off-hand at 10 yards with .44-40 S. and W. 
1908 model with 5 grains DuPont, dise form, Bull’s 
Eye powder and Winchester metal-patch, soft-point 
bullet. Large 3 inch bull only target at hand at time. 
difference in the recoil, it being less in the .44- 
caliber rifle-cartridge, the 50 grains more of 
lead in the .45 caliber Government cartridge 
being noticeable by the increased recoil. Ina 
number of tests made with these two cart- 
ridges the best results were generally secured 
with the .44-caliber rifle-cartridge, taking six 
shots for a standard, it being the number of 
chambers in these revolvers. It was not 
difficult to place the six shots in a five-inch 
circle at a distance of fifty yards, and often 
a 4-inch circle, and occasionally, with the .44- 
caliber 40-200 cartridge; a 3 inch circle would 
touch or enclose all the shots.” 


It will be noticed that Gould speaks of the 
.45 caliber as using but 30 grains of powder 
and a 250-grain bullet. In another place he 
gives 35 grains as the powder charge and 260 
grains for the bullet. At that time the .45 
Colt cartridge was also loaded with 40 grains 
powder and the 260-grain bullet and it would 
be very interesting, at least for some of us 
if we only knew with what charge the .45 
cartridges he mentions as having used, were 
loaded. 


In the back of his very interesting book, Mr. 


Gouldshowsa diagram of a six-shot group 
made with the .44-40 Colt, from rest, at 50 
yards which requires a circle 334 inches in 
diameter to contain. Mr. Kane has slated 
that with modern smokeless eczrtridges the 


.44-40 Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
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have at 50 yards, placed six shots so closely 
grouped that a 2-inch circle would hold the 
group. Mr. Himmelwright in his ‘Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting” says the .44-40, as well 
as the .38-40 and .32-20, can be relied on to 
shoot inside a 5-inch circle at 50 yards. He 
also states: ‘‘None of these rifle cartridges 
loaded with smokeless powder will give good 
results in revolvers because the brand of 
powder generally used in rifle ammunition 
requires a long barrel to consume the charge.” 
I cannot be certain of course, but I! fam 
inclined to think Mr. Himmelwright’s experi- 
encewith these cartridges were with cartridges 
loaded with Sharpshooter powder and of some 
make other than Winchester, for this latter 
make of ammunition—at least all that I 
have used—has certainly performed well in 
revolvers and while I have seen many excel- 
lent targets made with cartridges loaded with 
Sharpshooter powder in the .44-40 revolvers, 
the average did not equal that of the Win- 
chester make of ammunition which was loaded 
with a special DuPont powder known as 
No. 91 and only supplied to the cartridge 
manufacturers. But I am not particularly 
interested in factory ammunition which, 
especially in these war times, is too expensive 
for the majority of us, but bank more on the 
cartridges I can turn out with my Ideal tools, 
the best cartridges for my purpose being 
loaded with DuPont No. 80 powder and cast 
bullets. I am now considering the .44-40 
and .45 calibres, remember, as the new Du- 
Pont No. 3 Pistol powder suits me perfectly 
for all other sizes in which I have used it. 


Previous to reading Mr.Kane’s statement 
concerning the accuracy he mentioned as 
having been secured at 50 yards, from rest, 
with the .44-40 Colt and Smith & Wessons, 
my experience with them had been from 
shooting them strictly off-hand and I refused 
for a long time to think seriously of testing } 
from rest, but finally resorted to rest shooting 
with the big revolvers simply to see if it were 
possible for me to secure the coveted 2-inch 
sroup for six shots at 50 yards. And while 
plenty of larger groups have fallen to my lot, 
luck has headed my way several times and 
groups as small as two inches, and even less, 
have been made with the .44-40 Colt and 
Smith & Wesson guns as well as in some of 
the smaller sizes like the .38 Special and .38 
Perfected Smith & Wesson revolvers. The 
Perfected had 6-inch barrel while the .38 
Special was used in both 5 and 6-inch lengths 
the latter proving superior as a small groups 
getter due to the increased distance betweel 


p 


sights enabling a closer hold on the target. 
For all around purposes, however, the 5-inch 
thas plenty of accuracy, It is the real all 
around revolver—or as near it as we are likely 
to get unless the S. & ‘V. people take a 
notion to turn out a similar arm reduced in 


Been? 
serve nar 


6 shots, 10 yards, off hand, S. A. Colt 44-40. 
18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 and 210-grain 
Bull 1% inch. 


edness_ in matériel 


Load 
bullet. 


weight (equal to the Colt Police Positive 
Special) which is entirely out of the question 
however, while the war lasts. 


After once the decision was made to try out 
the revolvers from rest a method of revolver 
shooting I had previously scorned to resort 
to, my head got to working on a suitable rest 
from which to shoot with the result that one 
was made similar to that represented by the 
cut shown herewith. It will be noticed that it 
is so designed that the shooter can sit down 
in an easy, comfortable position with his right 
side supported against the side of the shoot 
ing rest, with suitable supports for both 
arms, as well as for the hands that hold the 
revolver. In this style of shooting, remem- 
ber, both hands are used in gripping the 
revolver, a method of holding that should 
never be employed for off-hand shooting. 


Some will wonder, no doubt, why I hesi- 
tated so long before trying out the rest 


‘revolver shooting and I might as well state 
here the reason. 


It was simply because I 
feared it would everlastingly ruin my off- 
hand work same as it did when I adapted rest 
hooting with the rifles I had to target for 
very Tom, Dick and Harry for miles around. 
If a person were shooting with both revolver 
and rifle, from rest and off-hand, and were 
getting plenty of practice with both weapons 
mentioned, perhaps rest shooting would not 
Prove a detriment, but in my case, especially 
with the rifle, it has ruined me at the target 
off-hand though I seem to perform fairly 
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well on game when the opportunity come 
my way. 

Some of my smallest groups with the big 
revolvers from rest, were made almost from 
the very first, while some of my largest 
groups were thrown in after I had had con- 
siderable experience at the rest shooting game. 
One would imagine, once he was properly 
stowed away in the shooting rest with almost 
no seeming prospect of the slightest wiggle 
likely to occur to spoil a small group, that 
nothing but two, three and four-inch groups 
would be his portion. But, if you aretohave 
my experience, don’t be too certain; the big 
group may hit you in spite of the fact that 
you may have the most accurate weapon 
obtainable, fitted with sights that exactly 
suit and used with the most perfect ammuni- 
tion. According to my belief, several things 
contribute to the uncertainty of always 
securing the small groups. One is the tend- 
ency to hold too long before finally applying 
that last quarter-ounce pressure that fires the 
shot that should always strike exactly where 
you desire but which so often does not. Asa 
rule I fired the six shots in the cylinder 
without raising my eyes above the line of fire— 
in other words, shot all six shots without 
taking my eyes off the target, but occasion- 
ally, usually the fifth or sixth shot, I'd stop 
to draw a breath and the shot that I was so 


Load 


6 shots, ten yards, off-hand, §. A. Colt 44-40. 
18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 and 210 grain bullet. 
Bull 1% inch. 


very carefui to place in a group that at another 
time had been small enough to satisfy nearly 
any one, would sometimes, be enlarged until 
the game had become anything but interest 
ing. And still another thing that has to be 
reckoned with is the possibility of the revolver 
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moving very slightly as the trigger is pulled. 
One would imagine this would be impossible 
when in a rest, such as is represented by the 
cut, but, well, it doesn’t require but tbe 
slightest wiggle as the trigger is pressed to 
make the group inches larger on the target. 
I have targets made from rest, all at 50 yards, 
remember, in which the first five shots would 
be well under two inches which would be 
enlarged to five or six, and occasionally, not 
often, however, to seven or eight. Certain 
thing, and you can take it from me, that the 
sixth shot never made a group smaller than it 
was before. 

I mentioned a way back about holding too 
long. The result to be expected when this 
happens is that the eyes are focused too long 
on both target and sights until neither are 
clearly defined. Then another undesirable 
thing develops, and that is one may attempt 
to pull the trigger when he has held his breath 
too long. Under sith conditions one may 
land the shot fairly in the centre of the group 
but the chances are that if there is one wild 
shot in the group it will be the one shot under 
some one of the conditions I have mentioned 
above. 

In many of my tests I imagime some of 
my largest groups could be attributed to 
weather conditions, as at times it would be 
snowing, a slight drizzle might be on, the wind 
might be blowing, while part of the contents 
of the cylinder might be fired with the bright- 
est sun shining and the rest of the shots with 
the sun entirely obscured by a passing cloud. 

A McCutcheon, a Topperwein or a Hardy 
with the same guns and ammunition shot 
from the same rest, under same condition 
would have secured better results; of this I 
am just sensible enough to be certain. Still 
some of the targets that have been made 
cannot be equalled any old time by any man 
living, and of these targets I am just a wee bit 
proud and am going to show some of them 
with this article—Mr. Landis wanted them 
and he shall not be disappointed. No sir-ee! 
I am pretty confident that the bes: of ’em will 
get an occasional six-inch group—possibly 
larger, though not as often as I have. 

For some time after starting in on the rest 
shooting with a revolver, I hod considerable 
trouble from flying spark. No doubt these 
rebounded from the support on which the 
revolver rested. These striking one in the 
face didn’t inspire confidence for the nex t shol. 
Try it and report. I tried half a dozen dif- 
erent schemes to get away from the flying 
sparks proposition but success failed to perch 
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thrown over the support for the revolver 
which sloped up and away fromm the shooter 
permitting all flying sparks to glance away 
from instead of rebounding back into the 
shooter’s face. This was an effectual remedy 
and not a single spark has struck me in the 
face since adopting the scheme mentioned. 
Try it you shooters who may be tempted to 
try rest shooting with revolvers, for, take my 
word for it, unless you hav2 some scheme to 
dispose of this spark proposition, you are 
going to get some large groups that might be 
avoided with the sparks cut out. 

With factory .44-40 smokeless cartridges 
loaded with Sharpshooter powder, this load- 
ing said to give 1025 f.s., the highest velocity, 
I believe, claimed for the .44-40 cartridge 
when shot from a revolver, groups as small as 
216 inches were secured when shooting the 
44-40 single action Colt from rest at 50 yards. 
Unless otherwise mentioned, six shots con- 
stitute a group, the distance shot, always 
50 yards, and measurements of groups from 
inner edges of bullets hole farthest apart. 
One trial only with 39 grains (bulk) King’s 
semi  smokless Powder. Sixteen 
times the cylinder was emptied with 
the factory Sharpshooter cartridges, with 
five of the groups over five inches. If I 
remember rightly, the largest group for this 
ammunition was 714 inches. There were — 
many unburned grains of powder in this — 
ammunition and while it gives fine accuracy 
in a rifle, am of the opinion there are better — 
powders for the .40-40 when used in a revolver. 
But concerning these powders more further 
on 


With the 1908 S. & W. chambered for the 
.44-40 Winchester rifle cartridge and using 
5 grains DuPont disc-form Bull’s Eye powder 
and the 210-grain Ideal cast bullet six-five- 
shot strings were made as follows: 534, 4144, 
514, 434, 234 and 34 inches. Two target 
ten shots each. First group measures 44 
inches while the second measures 434 inches. 
Twenty shots were fired with shells loaded 
with 5.5 grains Bull’s Eye, size first group 
534 inches, second 434 inches, third 434 
inches, fourth group 134 inches. Eight of 
these last ten shots can be covered or touched 
by a circle 17% inches in diameter while the 
group size for the 20 shots is exactly six 
inches. These 20 shots were all that were 
fired with this 5.5 grains of Bull’s Eye. Ac- 
curacy was there but barrel leaded badly. 
I do not know the velocity this load gave but 
understand that it was not far from 800 feet 
while the velocity for the 5-grains Bull’s Ey 
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like 100 feet less. 

shorter shells. 

Five shots with Winchester make smokeless 

cartridges as a group measure 4% inc ies. 
Five shots with Laflin & Rand Bull’s Eye, 
size of group 43¢ inches. Five shots with 
DuPont Dise form Bull's Eye as a group 
measure 3% inches. Same load but ten 
shots, group measures 514 inches. Eight 
of the ten shots in center of eight-inch bull 
and a circle 114 inches covering or touching 
_all eight shots. Ten shots on one target as 
group measure 47% inches. 

Ten shots, Winchester smokeless cartridges, 
first five shots as a group measure 114 inches, 
second 43¢ inches which is the size for all 
ten shots. Ten shots on one target, same 
ammunition: First five shots, size group 314 
inches, second five shots 114 inches. Size 
group for the 20 shots 61% inches. The 
velocity given for the Winchester cartridges 
mentioned above if my memory is not at 
fault after the years that have elapsed since 
the tests were made, was stated to be about 
1000 f.s. If it were not for the expense, this 
ammunition would be my choice for the 
44-40 revolvers. 

Just a few minutes ago I started in to give 
the results of all my experience at rest shoot- 
ing with the various big calibre revolvers but 
it will be out of the question, as life is too 
short and space, I begin to realize, is limited, 
so will cut the matter short by a few remarks 
concerning a few results secured with other 
revolvers and loads and show a few targets— 
some of the best—which will speak for them- 
selves. 

With the Colt single action .44-40 I have 

five targets, six shots to the target, which 
measure as follows: 4, 51%, 43¢, 13s, and 
3 inches. This shooting was with shells 
loaded with 18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 pow- 
der which I prefer to anv other for the .44-40 
and .45 Colt revolvers. In the .44-40 the 
velocity is 875 f.s. and with 15 grains of this 
powder when used in the .45, the velocity is 
$825 f.s. From rest in the .45 I have one 
three inch, six-shot group and others nearly 
as small but nothing as yet showing accuracy 
equal to the .44-40 though, someway, I am 
oing to believe it is nearly the .44’s equal 
ven if my limited tests from rest with the 
A5 do fail to show it. 

I had hoped to find the ideal powder in 
he new DuPont Pistol powder No. 3—the 
ideal, I mean, for the big guns like the .44-40 
nd the .45 Colt, but for some reason which I 
unable to understand, the barrels to some 
the guns I have used in these sizes lead 
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with this powder in the big charges, and this 
with any alloy I have so far used, and alloys 
have been used all the way from one-to-ten 
tin-and-lead up to one-to-twenty. Then, 
in the sizes mentioned, I have not secured the 
accuracy that has resulted when using the 
DuPont No. 80. In all the smaller sizes 
in which I have used the No.3 DuPont I can‘ 
ask for nothing better—in fact I will not 
willingly use anything in such arms but the 
No. 3 or in the .44-40 and the .45 anything 
but the No. 80. The leading of the barrel 
I have mentioned, reminds one of results 
with Bull’s Eye when over charges are used. 
Now I shall have a few remarks to make 
concerning off-hand revolver _ shooting. 
First I am not, nor never was a McCutcheon, 
a Topperwein nor a Hardy. I have burned 
quite a bit of powder in my time but not 
enough to assay 100 per cent. perfect by a 
long way. But my powder burning for some 
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SEAT 16/” FROM GROUND 


As the revolver rest appears when viewed Irom above. 
Made irom 1x6 inch boards. Size of framework 
3x5 feet long by 3% feet high, seat 16 inches from the 
ground. 


time has been limited, sometimes months at 
a time passing without my so much as firing 
a shot. Still, when beginning, or just pre- 
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vious to beginning, this article I imagined it 
would be easy to turn out some targets 
which would probably be worth showing 
with this article in Rod and Gun. So I 
started in on the 50-yard target. First six 
shots gave about an eight and a half inch 
group. This ofi-hand, of course. Didn't 
seem so easy then so let six loose at the 20- 
yard range. This, also, off-hand. I am 
sending this to Mr. Landis which he can use 
if he desires. I like to be honest in these 
matters, however, so am compelled to state 
that seven shots were fired on this target, 
but the seventh is not shown. I had intended 
to make it a ten-shot score but after seeing 
where the seventh landed I became discour- 
aged and retired to the house, cleaned and 
oiled anew the .44-40 Colt and slipped it 
back in its scabbard where it had hung on 
the wall for several months and told myself 
that others might turn out near possibles any 
old time without practice but that A. A. H. 
could not. 

No, the man is a freak who can hang his 
guns on the wall months at a time, and let 
them hang there, and then take them down 
and turn out good scores with a certainty. 
It required years of patient endeavor to 
finally kill the flinching habit (strange as 
this may seem it was finally ac¢omplished 
with the big .44-40 and .45 Colts with full 
power loads) but I can easily see how a few 
months of inaction would resurrect it again. 
Also I am pretty confident that it is one thing 
to place a few shots about where you want 
after a long period of no practice dnd quite 
another to place many where they should be. 
As proof note the target just referred to. 
The seventh shot (not shown) was in the 
five-ring about three inches from the centre 
of the bull’s eye. The first three are the ones 
nearest the centre; then came the high shot 
which nearly broke my heart, but as I rambled 
back into the black again with the next two 
shots I thought it would be easy to finish out 
the ten-shot string, but with the seventh shot 
I gave it up. No target looks good in the 
magazine unless all the shots are in the black 
with the biggest percentage in the center. 

But in closing I want to say a word for 
the benefit of those who may have had the 
flinching habit as bad as I did for a good many 
years. It’s the easjest thing to give the right 
kind of advice here but an entirely different 
matter to follow it. When one has a full 
grown case of flinching he will flinch as readily 
when shooting a .22 pistol with its insignificant 
report and recoil as he will with the big .44’s 
or .45’s—at least that was my experience. 
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One may have perfect eyesight and the 
steadiest hand imaginable, and may be able 
to hold as steadily on the target as any man 
living, and still, when applying the final pres- 
sure to the trigger, give the gun a yank that 
will result in the bullet landing anywhere 
from inches to feet from the bull. That may 
seem like exaggeration but I mean every 
word of it; ‘ve teen there and know. 

Here’s the best advice I can give anyone 
who flinches or is just beginning revolver 
shooting. In shooting off-hand, always hold ~ 
revolver in one hand. Grip only sufficiently 
firm to afford a steady hold. Pull without 
flinching. If this seems impossible, then 
stay with the game until you wipe the flinch- 
ing habit entirely off the map. In shooting 
revolver from rest, I have found it best to 
grip the stock in the usual manner with the 
right hand, letting the thumb of the left 
hand press against the side of the revolver — 
stock near the bottom with the end of the 
first finger press against the side of the frame 
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at the front end just under the cylinder. In 
this position, both hands rest on the shooting 
rest which is better than letting the butt of 
the revolver rest on it as the hands act as a 
cushion when the recoil comes after the shot 
is fired. The revolver is rested on the padded _ 
gunny sack—that is to say the front part of 
the trigger guard and the barrel for a few | 
inches in front of the cylinder is bedded in the 
gunny sack. In this rest shooting with the 
revolver, as for off-hand, no effort should be — 
made to grip the revolver tightly. Let it — 
have every opportunity for recoiling and this — 
whether a .22 or a heavily charged .45. My 
smallest groups were made when gripping — 
just firmly enough to afford steadiness in ~ 
holding and the only earthly reason why 
there were not more of the less-than-two- 
inch groups was due to my not holding and 
aiming more nearly the same for each shot. 
I am sending Mr. Landis a lot of targets, 
realizing however, that he will be able t 
find space for but a few of them. T 
represent some of the best work turned ow 
by the writer the past two or three years. 
have made some which were better than son 
of the ones shown, and a great many that were 
very much worse. The fault has always 
been mine—the Colts and Smith & Wessons ~ 
used were capable of much better showing. 
About two years ago I made a six-shot 
target with my .44-40 single action Colt at a 
measured 100 yards that I wish were possibl 
to send Mr. Landis. I am pretty certain h 
would be glad to show it with this articl 
but as the target was of the “perishabl 
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sort it will be impossible to more than de- 
scribethe performance. I had just fired six 
shots at the fifty-vard target getting about 
an eight-inch group which I thought should 
have been better. That was the last 
target I had with me and having six more 
sartridges I desired to shoot, I turned to 
the 100-yard range. Just to one side of 
where I tacked up my 100 yard targets a 
jark spot appeared above the snow which 
afterwards proved to be the roots of a small 
ree about the size of the crown of a man’s 
iat. This was at the foot of the hill that 
icted as a bullet stop, the snow where the 
lark spot was sloping upward at about 45 
legrees. The six shots were fired strictly 
yff-hand and; so far as I can recollect, were 
srouped the closest of any six shots I ever 
ired from any one-hand arm at 100 yards, in 
ull my shooting experience. A friend and I 
neasured the group as closely as was possible 
ind both were fully convinced that a five- 
neh circle would easily have held the six 
hots. Five of them were plainly located in 
he damp snow where they had passed through 
he mass of small roots while the other shot 
vas about an inch below the target. Here’s 
t question: Why was the six-shot group at 
0 yards about an eight-inch one and the 
me at twice the distance but little over half 
is large as the first one at half the distance? 
f the six shots at 50 yards had been but a 
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two-and-a-half inch group ,which would have 
been in proportion to the five-inch group at 
100 yards, it would have been well worth 
sending in to Rod and Gun for reproducing 
as two-and-a-half inch groups made with the 
heavily charged .44-40 Colts at 50 yards are 
not made every day at such a range; at least 
not off-hand. 


In reading over the preceding, I notice I 
have failed to mention that I learned that 
when shooting with a revolver from rest, it 
usually shot lower than when fired off-hand. 
When shooting at the 8-inch bull from rest 
it was usually about the right thing to hold at 
the top of the bull in order to bring the bullets 
to centre of the bull’s eye. But with the 
most careful holding, I never knew just 
where the group might fall, for while the 
grouping would usually be under the point of 
aim, the group might occasionally be to one 
side as well;—and this with the revolver 
properly sighted for off-hand shooting. Some 
of the lateral deviation I attribute to chang- 
ing light conditions, but as to this and sev-.. 
eral other problems connected with shooting 
a revolver from rest, I am not at all certain. 
The matter that interested me mostly was 
the size of the groups, not where they fell. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Sorry I could not 
reproduce more of Mr. Haines’ targets but 
lack of space and size of targets prevents it. 


THE NATIONAL MATCHES AT CAMP PERRY 
C. §. Lanpis 


Continued from November issue. 


Judging by the appearance of some of the 
ired primers, one lot of ammunition was 
paded with DuPont No. 16 powder. 

There was some considerable demand 
mong the older and more expert shooters 
or first class ammunition at least for the 
natch shooting. The matter was taken up 
vith the proper authorities who decided that 
lot one cartridge should be used that was 

nsidered fit to go to the firing line in France. 


The decision was very commendable from 
win the war standpoint but I must an- 
unce that it introduced a very large ele- 
nent of luck into everyone’s shooting. The 
n who happened to get a good bandoleer 
mmunition had a real chance. The man, 
natter who he was, who drew a poor lot, had 
hance whatever. This may or may not 
- been the reason, but I heard very many 


shooters remark upon the remarkably poor 
shooting of the vast majority of those who in 
past years had been in the habit of regularly 
winning these long range matches. 


taken up by the shooting of the so- 

called National Matches, the National 
Individual Match, the National Pistol Match 
and the National Team Match; the last 
being the most important match of the whole 
series. 

The National Individual Match corres- 
ponds to the Grand American Handicap ex- 
cept that no one has a handicap. It is the 
big shoot for the individual who is a crack 
all around shot, a man who is both a crack 
rapid fire shot and an equally good slow fire 
shot, and that with the model 1917 rifle. 


|S second week of the matches was 
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The National Individual Match 
This match was shot under the usual var- 
iable weather conditions and with the same 
grade of ammunition as the other matches. 
The first twelve high scores in this match 
were awarded gold medals, the next 24 high 
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The National Pistol Match. 


The second match of the week was the 
National Pistol Match. This match was 
the big show down for the pistol shots. The 
conditions of the match were 10 shots slow 
fire on the L target at 25 yards. Then two 
strings of five shots each at the same range 
on the same target, in 20 seconds per 5 shot 


string. Then two strings of five shots each 
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The instructors at the shooting school for 
some peculiar reason showed up much better 
in the pistol matches than they did in the 
rifle matches. I heard a good many men 
comment upon this. This may be explained 
by the fact that most of the coaches had 
been accustomed to shooting 180 grain match 
ammunition and were not accustomed to the 
service ammunition. 

THE NATIONAL TEAM MATCH. 

The next match was the National Team 
Match. There were 55 teams of 12 men 
each entered in this match. These teams 
were entered from the Marine Corps, the 
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S. Hall, California Civ., Team, San Francisco,........... 
Ensign P. D. Gibson, Navy Rifle Range, Caldwell,. 
Set. Bev Cox, Urs. Mi Go. Parislsland se... 
O. C. Surratt, Navy Rifle Range, Mt. Pleasant....... 
Geo. A. Parsons, Capt. 13th, Cav. McAllen, Texas... 
Sgt. E. G. Winstead, U.S. M.C. Paris Island, S. C.. 
10. S.D. Monahan, Iowa Civilian Team, Stuart, Iowa... 
11. Cpl: W.M. Graig, U. S:.M. C: Paris Island, S..G...2). as 
12. Gy.Sst..C.B. Morgan, U2 S. M:- @ Paris Islands Se Conc sprees) veneer 


scores silver medals and the following 36_ 
scores were awarded bronze medals, thereby — 
giving the 72 high men each a medal of some 
kind as a token of individual proficiency. — 
There were 1350 entries in this match. 

Those winning gold medals follow. 


\ Score 
H. J. Meuller, Indiana Civ., Team, Terre Haute, [mdinc. 02... scicccctestccoeeseeseetect eee 289 
A. A. Sipiler, Navy Rifle Range, Mt. Pleasant, 8.C....0.......... .. 284 
E. S. Cummings, Navy Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass.. ...280 
G. 


at the same range on the same target, in 10 
seconds per string. The weapon was re- 
stricted to the .45 Colt automatic pistol with 
6 pound trigger pull, factory sights and f 
charge ammunition as issued at the firing 
point. Medals of equal value and number te 
those given in the National Individual Rifle 
match were issued to the pistol shots in this 
match. 1133 Entries. 
National Pistol Match winners 
Scor 


Frank Parmely, Kansas Givilian Team, Burlington, Kamiin..c..ccc-.eseearerstesseteeeeeeeeeseeeneeeea 3 
SstjEoM: Gox iS) MeiGePanis Island, |So Ci us en emcees 
Capt. L.M. Rumsey, Jr., S. A. F. S. Camp Perry,:..:............ 
Samuel A. McCone, Kansas City Team, Lawrence, Kan..... 
Lt. JohnA:).DeitzSs Abas. Camp) Perry, Ose... ncsrccencte 
Capt. Thomas LeBoutillier, S, A. F. S. Camp Perry... 
G. 8S. Hall, California Civ. Team, San Diego, Cal....... 
Capt. Don A. Preussner, S. A. F.S. Camp Perry..... 
Capt. P. A. Raymond, S. A. F.S. Camp Perry, O....... 
10. Lieut. W. H. Durchdenwald, S. A. F.S. Camp Perry. 
11. F.G. Ingalls, Missouri Civ. Team, St, Louis, Mo............. 
12: Capt..A. D. Rothrock, SvAc Ro SiGam pyP erry: c.ccccex---hss ce pee é 


Navy, the Cavalry; and the Civilian té 
from almost all of the states. Most everyone 
had picked the Marines to win this mate? 
and they made good. The Navy teams 
showed up well but many of the Civilian tea 
suffered from an ingrowing case of sta 
fright and fell down far below their averages 
The match was the regular National Mate 
course consisting of ten shots rapid fire 
200 yards, ten shots rapid fire at 300 ya 
20 shots slow fire at 500 yards and 20 sh 
slow fire at 600 yards. The weather con 
tions were fairly decent for the 200 and 


yard rapid fire stages but by Friday aftern 
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“Canuck” Shotgun Shells 
Establish New Record 


Dominion quality and accuracy have again 
been demonstrated. At the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion Tournament, August 26, 27, 28 and 29, 
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Mr. E. F. Woodward of Houston, Texas, 
made a New Canadian Long Run 
Record by breaking 203 consecutive 
targets with ‘‘Canuck’’ Shotgun Shells. 


This is further proof that dependable perform- 
ance is loaded into ‘‘Canucks.’’ 


“Canuck” is not only a fast and accurate trap 
shooting shell—its full penetration, perfect pattern 
and quick response to trigger make it the most 
dependable of small game ammunition. 
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For partridge, ducks, chicken, woodcock— 
- “Canuck” demonstrates Dominion quality with 
each shot. 


Demand the box with the big “D” trademark. It 
guarantees “Canucks” and all other Dominion 
ammunition. 


Dominion Cartridge Co., Limited 


Montreal, Canada. 
16 
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the wind increased to a gale and many scores 
fell down. The advantages of a windgauge 
made themselves apparent when no wind- 
gauge was available and many and loud were 
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National Team Match, 500 yards, C. S. Landis, 
Model 1917 rifle, score 89. 


the curses heaped upon the offending 1917 
rifle. 


The 600 yard stage of the match was shot 
Saturday morning when the wind was blow- 
ing possibly 25 miles per hour and never the 
same in velocity or direction for two successive 
shots. To add to the difficulties the light 
was changing from dark to sunny and back 
again practically every shot and those who 
made over 85 on the last two or three squads 
from each team were generally regarded as 
human freaks, or else mighty lucky, I was on 
the last squad and averaged 52 inches of 
windage, which necessitated my aiming at 
some imaginary spot 16 inches off the left 
edge of my target. Just imagine what the 
wind allowance would have been at 1000 
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U.S. Marine Corps, No. 1. team,... 
.». Navy, No. 1. team, 

J. S. Navy, Caldwell, N. J. 

J. S. Navy, No. 2. team, 

. S. Marine Corps, No. 2 


Our Wh 
ddddcd 


5. U.S. Navy, Mt. Pleasant, S. C..... 
7. U.S: Cavalry, 
8. U.S. Navy, Camp Logan... 
9. District of Columbia Civilian 
10. U.S. Navy, Rumford, R. I. 
11. U.S. Navy, Great Lakes, IIl..... 


i2. California Civilian... 

13. U.S. Navy, Virginia Beach,.... 
. New York Civilian Team........ 
5. U.S. Navy, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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yards, and yet some people say a windgauge , 
is of no benefit. j 

To make the weather conditions alike for 
each team, two men of each tehm shot al- 
ternately on one target, shooting as a squad 
of two, and therefore squad 1 of each team 
shot at the same time and had ‘the same 
weather conditions at any one range, squad 
two of each team had the same conditions 
etc., so that in this way no one team or group 
of teams had any considerable advantage 
over their competitors. 

The conditions for the different squads 
worked out about equal also for while squad 
one of each team had the worst conditions at 
500 yards they had the best at 600 yards 
while squad 6 had the best at 500 and the 
worst at 600. 
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National Team Match, 600 yards C. S. Landis, 
Model 1917 rifle, score 86. 


I have space to show the scores of but a 
few teams, and only the totals at that, but 
they will give an idea of the general run of the 
scores. 


200 300 500 600 Total 
576 558 1069 989 3192 
580 563 1065 965 3173 
563° 529 1053 952 3097 
570 746 1036 938 3090 
...581 532 1016 953 3082 
...569 532 1024 947 3072 
551 542 2057 913° 3063 
575 525 1027 935 3062 
548 541 1035 936 3060 
555 554 1031 919 ° 3059 
565 543 1010 937 3055 
561. 542 1016 934 3053 
543 526 1047 930 3046 
553 521 1023 945 3042 
571 527 997 944° 3039 


This match has not yet been won by any Civilian team. 
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Dominion 
CANUCK 
IMPERIAL 
REGAL 
SOVEREIGN 


When you buy loaded shotgun 


Petexs shells you buy by name. You ask 
HIGH GUN for your favorite make and see to 
IDEAL it that you get it. 

PREMIER 


But if this is all you do you omit 
an important detail. You overlook 
the matter of powder. 


TARGET 


emindto 
Rerigeeon 


ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 


It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a 
powder in which you have full 
confidence, as it is to obtain your 
favorite make of shell. You ask 
for the powder by name just as you 
ask for the shell. 


Hercules InfallibleSmokeless Shot- 
gun Powder may be obtained in 
the standard makes of shells given 
at the left. The shell you shoot is 
among them. You can obtain a 
Hercules powder in that shell by 
asking for it when you buy. 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE 


SUPERIOR : 
Gs) BLACK SHELLS |# 

AJAX 

CLIMAX 


On the top wad of every shell, and on the 
side of the box in which the shells are sold, 
is printed the name of the powder with 
which the shell is loaded. Look for the 
name when buying. See that it is Infallible. 


RECORD 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 


This powder is of high quality and uniform 
quality. It gives light recoil, even patterns, 
and high velocity. Write for a free booklet 
which describes it fully. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
93 W 11th Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MATCH. 


The last of the matches was the United 
Service Match. This match was shot over 
the regular National Match course, ten shots 
each at 200 and 300 yards rapid fire, and 20 
shots each at 500 and 600 yards slow fire, 
with the mode! 1917 rifle. 

{, Each team consisted of 16 shooting mem- 
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Marine Corps Cup Match, C.S. Landis Tie for 
Ath place, 600 yard stage of match, Springfie:d 
Rifle, score 93. 
bers and were picked as follows, one team 
from the Marine corps, one team picked from 
the Army, being composed principally of 
coaches from the Small Arms firing school 
at Camp Perry; one team from the Navy, 
and one team picked from the various civilian 
state teams and which was known as the 
“Civilian- team.’ These teams competed 
for the United Service trophy, a trophy 
purchased by. popular subscription from 
among the members of the Civilian teams 
present at Camp Perry, and was purchased 
for the purpose of holding a competition of 
this kind annually among the various branch- 

es of the service and the Civilians. 

This match was won by the Marine Corps, 
with a total score of 4292, the Army team 
being second with 4277, the Navy third with 
4221, and the Civilian team last with 4213. 
I do not know just how the Marine, Army 
and Navy teams were picked but the Civilian 
team was picked from the names of compet- 
itors who made high scores in the National 
Individual or Presidents matches, a method 
that was certainly open to argument as some 
men got on due to having lucky scores that 
were much higher than their 
was the only 
to the 
the team; 
the most. 


average but this 
method available at the time, 
short time available for picking 
a matter of some hours at 
I firmly believe that the Civilians 


due 
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could win this match were the Civilian team 
picked from the highest average men, or if 
Springfield rifles were used, remembering 
that the Civilian Shots were strangers to the 
model 1917 rifle before coming to these match- 
es, and the match was shot during the worst 
wind storm of the matches, when the absence 
of the windgauge caused the civilian team to 
make much worse scores at 500 and 600 yds. 
than those made by the men accustomed to 
the use of this rifle. 

This match ended the National Matches 
for 1918. These matches will be remembered 
by Civilian competitors for the Courtesy 
and kindness displayed toward the civilians 
by the commanding officers and coaches of 
the Small Arms Firing School, by three weeks 
of practically continuous rain storms, by the 
use of a set of rifle sights on the model 1917 
rifle that were never intended for or adapted 
to target shooting, and to the use of the 
worst ammunition probably ever used at a 
National Match, the use of any other am- 
munition being prohibited. 

“Side Shows” of the National Matches. 

The National Matches were featured by 
several exnibitions that were interesting to 
the Civilians, the first being the target shoot- 
ing at night by, Captains W. H. Richard and 
T. K. Lee, these experts doing quite excellent 
work at a range of 800 yards on illuminated 
targets, using Springfield rifles sighted with 
telescopic sights. They used many forms of 
(racer and incendiary bullets, bullets that 
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Members’ Match, 600 yards, 5th place, c: 8. Landis. 
Sprugiela Rifle, score 48, 
left a trail of fire from the rifle muzzle to the 
target and showed up the trajectory, over 
800 yards, of the 1906 cartridge in a most 
vivid manner. They also illustrated the 
fact that it is poor policy for anyone in the 
war zone to carry a lantern on their nightly 
trips within rifle shot of the lines. 
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Great Expectations 


HOOTING isa keen, snappy 
S sport. It requires a quick 
eye, a Steady hand and en- 
thusiasm. When you are ‘Out 
on the ground’ with great ex- 
pectations that is the time you 
are satisfied to know that your 
shells are loaded with DUPONT 


powder. 
For considerably more than a 
century, DUPONT _ Sporting 


Powders (Black and Smokeless) 


in higher regard to-day than ever 
for it is known that DU PONT 
Powders have the high velocity, 
the speed, the penetrating power 
and low recoil that enables a man 
to do his best work with a gun. 


DUPONT Smokeless and DU- 
PONT Black Powders are load- 
ed by all the leading ammuni- 
tion makers in America, and are 
sold by the best sporting goods 


have been shot by keen and 


dealers, hardware storés, etc., 
skillful hunters. They are held 


throughout the Dominion. 


Sporting Powders 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The next feature was a demonstration of 
the Browning light machine rifle. This 
demonstration proved without question that 
an expert shot with one Springfield rifle could 
and would kill more men in the same time 
than a poor shot would with an automatic 
machine guh. The firing was at practically 
life size targets representing a skirmish line 
advancing at 100 yards range. The Browning 
worked O.K., “killing” each skirmisher, but 
the operator onJy accounted for about 10 
per cent hits while one good rifleman could 
easily have done the same job and 
with greater certainty with two clips 
of cartridges. Very many civilian 
rifleman commented upon the same 
thing pointing out the very great 
advantage possessed by the army 
who can kill what they shoot at. 


The third feature was the arrival 
every few days of one or more fight- 
ing airplanes whose pilots would give 
demonstrations for the benefit of the 
competitors. 

The Model 1917 Rifle 


The writer realizes that a criticism of one 
of his country’s army rifles in time of war is 
rather a ticklish proposition, so therefore 
we will call this little essay a discussion 
rather than a criticism. 

The impression had gone forth through the 
United States in the early days of the war, 
possibly and quite probably fostered and 
abetted by German influence, that the model 
1917 rifle was unsafe and dangerous. There 
is absolutely no ground whatever for any 
talk of that kind. I saw several thousand 
model 1917 rifles in use at Camp Perry, in use 
practically every day for three weeks, each 
competitor firing on an average possibly 800 
to 1000 rounds from the model 1917 rifle, 
in addition to what he shot from Springfields 
and the Colt .45 automatics, and I heard of 
or saw no cracked lugs, exploded rifles, 
strained actions or anything of that kind and 
J happen to be one of the kind who will find 
out pretty much all that is to be found out 
among a gathering of shooters. It is well 
to remember too that we were using condemn- 
ed ammunition, ammunition that would and 
did vary in powder charges, a condition that 
would result in excessive chamber pressures 
being encountered occasionally, and if the 
1917 rifles will fail under pressure they should 
have failed at Camp Perry, if no other place. 
Most emphatically the model 1917 rifles were 
fully strong enough to stand the pressure of 
the 1906 ammunition, The rifles model 1917, 
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j 
that we were using at Camp Perry were 
manufactured by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. 

The action is harder to work than the reg- 
ular Mauser action used in Mauser rifles and 
that is also, practically speaking, used on the 
Springfield. It is however, safe, sure and 
about as free of jams as the Mauser action. 

The rifle has a left hand twist in the rifling, 
the rifling appears to the eye to he nearly 
twice as deep as in the Springfield, the rifles 
are generally bored larger than the Springfield, 
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Springfield Rifle, at 1000 yards. 
shooting, score 47 


Practice 


and as a result the barrel metal fouls much 
less than in the Springfield. I do not believe 
that these rifles average as good accuracy as 
do the Springfields by about 5 to 10 per cent. 
I am certain that they average better accur- 
acy than the average sporting rifle, but to get 
this accuracy out of these rifles will require a 


different set of sights than aire now on these © 


rifles for at least nine expert shots out of every 
ten. The sights on these rifles are the poorest 
thing about them. I am not expressing my 
Own opinion alone, but the opinion of the 
large majority of the competitors at Camp 
Perry. In fact the lack of “regular” sights 
has caused the weapon to be generally known 
among the competitors as “the wishing stick,” 
“the Bolsheviki’” or more often as “that 
damned club.” 


The front sight is a flat bar and is furnished 
in many different heights so that the shooter 
may obtain the proper height to have his 
battle sight shoot to the proper height in 
HIS OWN HANDS. This sight may be 
adjusted laterally, to a slight degree, by the 
use of a small hand vise used by a person 
qualified to use it. This does not, and never 
can take the place of a windgauge and this 
fact should be understood by everyone. 
This front sight is certainly superior to the 
frontsight regularly furnished on the Spring- 
field rifle. 
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Are You Reloading ? 


Send Us the Name and 
Caliber of Your Rifle 
| 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of 
a PARKER Gun receives in good substantial gun value, the 
benefits of experience in gun’manufacturing of over 50 vears. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 
satisfied with anything but the BEST. 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now ? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


PARKER BROS., “sakes” Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
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The front sight is protected on eacn side 
by blades or wings that stick up straight on 
either side of it. These wings are tapered 
at the top to nearly the thickness of the front 
sight. As a result every now and then some 
shooter aims over the top of one of these 
wings and gets a miss, that is low and to one 
side or the other of the target, depending of 
course, upon which wing he aimed over. 
This happened to my certain knowledge to 
quite a good many competitors, and the 
more badly rattled or excited the shooter or 
soldier is, the more certain is he to make this 
mistake, occasionally and I am _ willing to 
hazard the guess that this mistake has cost 
the life of more than one U.S. soldier. What 
will happen on a target range wil certainly 
happen with -greater frequency in unskilled 
hands on a battle field. This mistake, for 
I am sure it is a mistake, should be rectified 
at the earliest possible moment by adding a 
semicircular bar across the top of the wings, 
or else making a hood over the front sight, 
somewhat similar to that on the Springfield. 


The Rear Sight. 


The rear sight has two eye pieces. The 
first is the eyepiece of the battle sight. This 
sight is nearly perfect for its purpose. It is 
one big peep, nothing more or less. It has 


no windgauge and no elevation. No elevation 
is needed, providing the proper front sight is 
used, and the windgauge should be incor- 
porated in the rear sight so that it operates 
for both rear peeps at once, in other words 
in the base of the sight. 

The elevating rear peep is adjusted for 100 
yard steps, and cannot be adjusted for divi- 
sions of less than 100 yards at a time, at the 
medium ranges. <A stop pin fits into grooves 
on the side of the sight and drops into these 
grooves at each increase or decrease of 100 
yards in the elevation. Every now and then 
this stop pin bounces out of the slot or groove 
and wanders over the side of the sight, either 
elevating or depressing the sight, as a result 
of which the shooter shoots all over the map, 
and wakes up to what is wrong after about 
three successive misses. This does not occur 
with every sight, but it does occur with some 
of them, and oftener than the slide shakes 
loose in the Springfield and it happened often 
enough at Camp Perry to make it apparent 
that these rear sights were not all they were 
cracked up to be theoretically. The peep 
hole is twice as large as it should be for snap 
shooting in any light, and four times or more 
as large as it should be for deliberate target 
shooting or game or man killing. As a result 
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of which one is liable to miss his mark at 
least 2 feet at 500 or 600 yards by aiming 
some other place than through the middle of ~ 
the rear sight. Also it accounted for a lot of 
unaccountable 2’s and 3’s that were charged 
to bum ammunition. 


The claim has been made that this rifle"was 
designed for war and not for target shooting; 
that the sights were designed for snap shooting 
and not deliberate bulls eye punching. All 
well and good this is the correct method for — 
the battle sight, the sight that is intended 
and should be used for all snap shooting, but 
men are not very often killed by snap shooting 
at 500 to 800 yards, but by a good clean let 
off of a fine hold and a fine sight in the hands | 
of an expert sniper. The person who be- 
lieves differently should first try snap shooting 
at 600 yards, with the double pull of the bolt 
action rifle. He has much to learn, among 
which ‘is that there is a tremendous amount 
of loose space around a man who is 600 yards 
away. 

The Stock. 


The average size man finds the model 1917 
stock about three fourths inch too long for 
him for comfortable shooting, even when 
thin clothes are worn. How a short armed 
man, bundled up in a thick overcoat, shoots 
this rifle, I do not see. Possibly nine tenths 
of the men complained of the excessive length 
of the stock. The other tenth were tall, 
long armed, raw boned individuals who never 
had a stock to fit them before, that is in rifle 
stocks. In addition the butt plate has a hump. 
on it at the lower screw hole, so that the rifle 
will cant on this hump as an axis, enough to 
cause unaccountable threes at 600 yards. 
The first thing I would do, if I owned one of 
these arms, would be to cut off the stock, and 
add a perfectly flat butt plate. 


The above are the principal objections that 
I noticed and heard among the most expert 
aggregation of rifle shots probably ever gather- 
ed together in the United States. 

It is most likely true, that such an aggrega- 
tion of expert target shots, most of them also. 
expert rifle shots at game, both large game 
and small game, would always very severely 
criticise a rifle that has been so crudely design- 
ed and sighted as is the model 1917, but there 
is no better or more expert criticism obtainable 
than at a National Match. I offer such of it as. 
may be of interest and also of ultimate bene- 
fit, in the hope that the time will soon come 
when the model 1917 may have its mistakes 
rectified. 

In conclusion I want to call attention to. 
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the few targets that illustrate this series ot 
carticles on the National Matches for 1918. 
These were the best that I made at Camp 
Perry. They should not be confused with 
targets made with match ammunition. The 
fact that they, the Springfield targets, were 
only excelled by four or five men will give an 
idea of the kind of targets made in these 
matches, or at least those necessary to win 
them. They are not offered as evidence of 
the best that can be done, or with a desire 
to parade the small amount of skill that I 
possess. They are offered for the information 
and interest that targets always add to any 
article on rifle shooting. 

Any criticisms or suggestions concerning 
the 1917 rifle that I have made ar® the result 
eof what I could gather of the intelligent 
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opinions of the greatest gathering of rifle 
experts in late years. 

The Unitea States government was very 
lucky in being able to obtain the 1917 rifle 
to help out from the shortage of Springfields 
but the time has come, or should soon be 
here, when it would be possible to incorporate 
improvements in design into this rifle that 
were not possible, due to manufacturing dif- 
ficulties, a year or so ago. 

The place to obtain intelligent suggestions 
of this kind is most certainly at a National 
Matcn. These suggestions may also be of 
some benefit to the many readers of this 
magazine, men who are rifle cranks, but have 
lacked the chance to use, examine, and criticise 
the latest and mostly widely used American 
war rifle. 


SHOOT—OR THE GERMANS WILL GET YOU 


JoHN Lynn—In ‘‘Arms and The Man.” 


IGHT days ago it became certain that 
E I was going Over There, and since then 

I have been doing some of the most 
serious thinking and working of my career. 
Not that I am much concerned about putting 
my house in order, in anticipation of becoming 
an unnatural-looking corpse in No Man’s 
Land, for that is a matter with its own adjust- 
ments if it happens. The important thing 
is to accomplish a full share in what we are 
-soing over for, and to come back. 

I have hunted big game, and now that I 
am going on another killing expedition I am 
beginning to realize what I will need to suc- 
ceed in it. Those of us who have become 
familiar with the way bear and deer “wilt 
down” at the smack of bullets know that 
after all is said and done for other implements 
the rifle and the revolver are the greatest 
killing tools on earth today. Great stress is 
laid on the value of the bayonet, and the army 
is provided with high-explosive shells, shrap- 
nel, bombs, grenades, gas and liquid fire. 
Where these forms of death get their hun- 


dreds, however, the timely well-directed 
rifle bullet is capable of getting ils thousands. 

This little article is not intended even to 
lean toward a discussion of military policy in 
relying On one or another weapon, but to give 
a point of view for the individual in the army 
—more particularly, the way the matter 


stacks up in the opinion of one of the fellows 
who will carry a rifle for business purposes 
in France. 


When one has seen animals and men go 
down kicking he comes to know that nothing 
else will put them down so easily, quickly and 
in such wholesale numbers as plain bullets. 
I can imagine that a yelling line of determined 
men going forward with bayonets ready to 
let out the entrails of the enemy does effective 
work, but I know that one-fifth the number 
of cool rifle shots, given fifty yards for the 
enemy to cross, would leave few to tell about 
it. It is an ugly business. Let us make it 
too ugly even for a German. 

And so I am proceeding to make myself 
one of the class who can handle with comfort 
five of the enemy. When I get Over There I 
don’t want to miss any opportunities for 
making a casualty of any woodenhead I see. 
If I am right against him, and have no am- 
munition left, I will try to use my bayonet, 
of course; but if I get a chance to stand off 
500 yards, or 100 yards, or even 10 feet, and 
shoot him down, I want to be able to do it in 
a workmanlike manner and without fumbling 
for a fraction of a second. In other words, 
no knife for me when I can rely on the great 
American bullet. 


We used to prepare during the summers for 
the fall hunting, by practicing with all the 
ammunition we could afford. It was effective 
too that practicing. We got so that we could 
pick up rabbits on the run with the heavy 
rifles, and thought nothing about it. A deer 
which jumped beside the road as we returned 
to camp in the dusk, or streaked past a 
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YOU ENJOY A GOOD MEAL 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
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business. We have a pride init and our 
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right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 
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watcher at a crossing in the half-dawn, went 
down at the first or second shot, because we 
fired instinctively, feeling the sights were 
lined up at the right spot. 

It is this deadliness with the shooting iron 
that I am acquiring again before I get up 
against the German wolf pack. I am cul- 
tivating the shooting instinct that slaps a 
bullet to the right spot and does it first. 
There is nothing mysterious about it. It is 
just a dexterity of hand and eye that makes 
possible movements of machine-like speed, 
precision and certainty, and it comes as a 
result of practice, practice, practice. 

I have a Krag rifle, .38 Colt revolver, and 
I can borrow a .30-calibre Springfield rifle 
from a friend. There are few sections in the 
country where any one bent on practicing for 
killing Germans could not duplicate this 
equipment if money was not available for 
‘ buying it. I have 500 regular 150-grain 


bullets to start with, and hope to get more, , 


though most of my shooting is with bullets 
1 cast al home. For the .30-calibre rifles 
there is the copper gas-check Ideal bullet 
No. 308334, the 154-grain bullet No. 3082141, 
having plain base, and the little 87-grain 
bullet No. 308245. The last two are easiest 
and cheapest to cast and load, and serve the 
purpose up to a hundred yards. 

With these two bullets I use No. 75 powder, 
6 grains with the light one and 11 grains with 
the heavy one. With the gas-check bullet, 
for long-range work, I use 25 grains of Light- 
ning or No. 18 powder. For the .38 Colt I 
am using the 112-grain Ideal bullet No. 360- 
302. This is a light bullet suitable for target 
purposes only, but I ama beginner with are- 
volver and want to accustom myself to the 
hang and point of the gun. A little later I 
shall use a .45 Colt with full charges. 

These details are given to show that the 
matter is not one of sentiment, but is down to 
business. The easiest way, of course, had 
I the money, would be to buy factory ammuni- 
tion for all practicing. But I want to keep 
the cost down, and besides by loading my own 
ammunition I am relieving the factories of 
just that much production which can be 
devoted to the stuff for Over There. 

It must be understood that limits as to 
ammunition used are off. I am going at the 
matter of practicing like a prize-fighter train- 
ing foramatch. Fvery day T do my two hours 
solid or more of it. Some of the time goes to 
sighting practice and snapping practice, yet 
50 to 200 cartridges are needed every day. 
Probably 10,000 to 15,000 will be required 


before I embark at “‘an Atlantic port,’ and 
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drop my last home letter in the mail box al 
the gangway. 

I have a 500 range improvised, but the 
shooting over it at the regulation targets is 
only the preliminary for what I regard as the 
real work. My first job is to see that my 
arm, shoulder and breast muscles are properly 
gun broken and hardened, and my eyes ac- 
customed to catching the instantaneous flash 
when the sights are on the spot to be hit. 
To accomplish this I have pasted a pic- 
ture of a man on a window pane, and J 
draw a bead at him from the opposite side 
of the room, ten feet away. The figure 
is about a third of an inch high, which 
makes the proportion right for 500 yards 
distance. The rifle is swung to the shoulder, 
exact aim taken, the hammer snapped, and 
the gun lowered. At first a couple of seconds 
were needed for the operation, but after a 
few hundred trials over several days, one 
second was time enough and to spare. 

The snap-shooting trials are continued 
outdoors, using the 150-grain cast-bullet 
ammunition and a man target one foot 
high. For some of this work I get some 
one to tinte me with a watch, in the effort 
to get the bullet off in the least possible time 
after the alarm sounds—but always certain 
that the aim is true and the bullet strikes 
the target a fair average number of times. 
Three-quarters of a second, or a half second, 
is enough time in which to start a bullet dead 
true, after practice. If the mark is larger 
the time can be cut. I don’t suppose I shall 
get much chance at standing men; yet during 
an enemy charge I might get a snap shot, if 
I am quick enough, at a German officer. 

Rapid fire at ordinary man targets in 
the 500-yard proportionate. size is done 
every day. For each string I empty the 
magazine three times in a minute. Six 
dummy cartridges helped to teach me speed 
in filling the magazine and getting on the 
target again after each snap, and conserved 
ammunition. They are not used over-much, 
however, because one wants to feel the throb 
of his rifle as a necessary part of the game. 
It is no particular trick to put the bullets of a 
string into a 4 or 5-inch group at 100 yards. 
I'd like to see the five Germans who could get 
to me by starting from 100 yards away. 

Shooting from a moving automobile or 
buggy, I find gives me a control of my gun 
not to be secured in any other way. A 
couple of hundred shots enable me to hit fence 
posts right along, and neither movement nor 
jollting bothers me much. 

Movable targets is the next step. One 
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“FROM TRAPPER TOWeaRER "BY MAIL 


EASY—because all you have to do is write out your order for the Fur Garment yee have 
selected from HALLAM'S Fashion Book and mailit withthe money. Your furs are 
sent to you at once—if you like them, keep them—if not simply send them back. 

PLEASANT—because there is no necessity to go to town—no tiresome trudging through 
stores—no urging to buy by anxious sales clerks—no annoyance or bother. 

CHEAPER—because you save the middlemen’s profits and expenses—we buy the skins 
direct from the Trappers for cash, make them up into stylish fur garments and sell 


them direct to you by mail for cash. 


The thousands of pleased people from all parts of Canada, who have purchased Hallam'’s 
guaranteed furs by mail, bear testimony to the wonderful values given, 


Send to-day for your Copy of Hallam's 


9/9 FUR FASHION 


BOOK 


A beautifully illustrated Book larger and better 
than ever—showing a wonderfully extensive var- 
iety of the newest Furs on real living people, over 
300 articles illustrated—all reproductions of gen- 
uine photographs—it also gives you a lot of valuable 
information about Furs and what prominent people 
will be wearing this season. 


We are the only firm in Canada selling Furs 
exclusively by mail—direct from ‘‘Trapper to 
Wearer”’ and guaranteeing them. 


You must be thoroughly satisfied with Hallam’s 
Furs or send them back and your money will be 
returned in full at once. 


The coat shown here is taken from our Fur 
*Fashion Book and will be sent anywhere in Canada 
on receipt of money. 


Write to-day for your copy of Hallam’s 1919 
Fur Fashion Book—it will save you money. 


Address in full as below. 


846 


imited 


allam Building. TORONTO. 


THE LARGEST IN OUR cia IN CANADA 


FREE 


We 
Pay 
Highest 
Prices 
For 
Raw 
Furs 


$15 


This 1s one of over 
300 illustrations from 
our style book. 


STYLISH COAT 
OF NORTHERN 
MUSKRAT made 
from the finest se- 
lected skins, length 
50 inches cut full 
and roomy, finished 
with full belt. Note 
the deep sailor col- 
lar and the handsome 


reverse border ef- 
fect on the skirt. 
Lined with guaran- 


teed satin Venetian. 
Muff to match, cut 
in reverse effect to 


match border on 
coat. Sizes 34 to 
4A. 


M712, Coat del’d... $155.00 
M713, Muff delt'd... 22.50 


same, 
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of the best of these is a block of wood swinging 
at the end of a string from the limb of a 
tree 30 feet up or higher. If I can rig a 
horizontal target carrier by means of a small 
rope over pulleys, with a boy to turn the 
crank, I am going to do it, and then I will 
have a good imitation of a Hohenzollern run- 
ning. One ought to get so good at this 
business that he is pretty sure of the foot- 
high figure at 100 yards in two shots, at most. 

Tin cans in the air will come in for their 
share of atttenion. I know from experience 
that to hit them is not nearly so hard as the 
average man supposes. The practice is not 
so useful as ordinary rapid fire, partieularly 
at horizontally moving targets, but its good 
points are that it teaches one to lead and puts 
an absolute check on the time. One has to 
get the bead in the first motion he makes. 
There is no second pull. In that respect 
this practice may resemble the situation 
where a German might be starting to pull 
a bead on me, or beginning a bayonet thrust 
at a “bunkie.” It certainly will bear some 
relation to winging a low-flying plane. I’ve 
often wondered, as I read the stories of enemy 
flyers swooping down to within a few hundred 
feet of troops, why more direct rifle hits are 
not made on flyers. 

Mingled with all the short-range prac- 
tice there must be enough with the regular 
service cartridges to keep me familiar with 
sight adjustment, fall and wind drift. By the 
end of a month or two I should be able to 
swing half-way round and hit the figure of 
aman “‘in the belly” at any reasonable range, 
under almost any conditions, within little 
more than half a second. 

Practice with the revolver is intended 
to. develop speed and accuracy within 50 
yards, and particularly at the sort of dead 
snap-shooting the American West made 
famous. It is training the hand in certain 
fine details of gripping the gun and pulling 
the trigger—a synchronizing of the senses 
that does away with the necessity of holding 
and aiming, and gets the trigger pulled when 
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the barrel is at the right slant, as one holds 

a small mirror and throws a beam of sunlight 

to the ‘spot intended. Deadliness in rifle 

shooting depends on the same development. 
* * * * ¥ 

I want the hunter’s snapping ability. 
I want my rifle to become a part of me, 
with all hesitation, lost motion and wob- 
bling eliminated. I want the rifle barrel 
to go to the line of sight automatically and 
instantly, and the bullet to become a length- 
ened front finger that I can reach out with and 
touch anything in sight. 

All this may look like “‘sentimental sob 
stuff’ to some readers, but it is actually 
the hardest kind of common sense and 
the coldest logic. The training camps cannot 
possibly give me such practice, even if all 
officers recognized its value, which they do 
not. Intensive practice to the point where 
I shoot quick and straight with my eyes shut 
or in the dark may be the means of bringing 
me home when without it I might lie in France 
and rot. What if I do spend a hundred 
dollars or more for ammunition? It is cheap 
insurance. I shall certainly stand a better 
chance of getting knifed or shot if I can’t 
down the man who tries it in half a second or 
less. True, I may not see him. But again 
I may, and I want to be ready for the chance 
if it comes. When I get into a charge, I 


~ intend to pick out my men and shoot them 


before getting within bayonet range if I 
can, and if I have sufficient skill no devotee 
of the knife school will account for a quarter 
of the number of the enemy that I will. 

I’m working on the knack of shooting as a 
means of accomplishing Uncle Sam’s purpose, 
and to save my own li‘e. Having it, when I 
get Over There I will know confidently that 
I can “get”? any baby-killer who shows the 
tip of his nose. Just let him try it! Just let 
me at him! A few hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans with the knack properly developed 
would be dangerous to Germany’s millions 
beyond anything so far used. And so ’m 
practicing, and I'll get my five—and more. 


OF Sc p sate 
ditt icon ar 
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Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In eaeeena Regd. peu Bamboo ina Rods 


Manufacturers to 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GCEORCE V. 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel hard ‘““PALAKONA”’ is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


T is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 
I champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, “Hardy’s.’”’ Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 
parts whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
ave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 5% ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE—Rod, with one pop only. $18.37; with two tops, $22.04. If in Bamboo 
protector case to carry E WHOLE ROD, $2.44 extra. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford, 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc., 60 cents per doz. 


THE GREAT {. my | GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 

Deis crit roi 2 No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 

aed forget ae Pa) Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto 

Bros. of Alnwick we | to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
is ia 8/6d. per doz. or $2. 08, 9-ft. 11/-per doz. or $2.69. 


owe the supremacy 
we have achieved as 


ee Hardy Bros., Manufactory Alnwick, England 


FALL HUNTING. 
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Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear 


The Best Districts are Reached by the Lines of the 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


IN 
QUEBEC, NORTHERN ONTARIO and EASTERN MANITOBA 
HUNTING SEASON OPENS:—Quebec, September Ist to Dec. 31st. Ontario, Oct. Ist to 
Nov. 30th. Manitoba, Nov. 20th to Dec. 10th. 
Write for Booklet ‘* OUT OF DOOR” (Full of Facts for Sportsmen) to 


F. C. Armstrong, Canadian Government Railways C. G. Orttenburger, 301 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Sportsman's Guide, Cochrane, Ont. H.H. Melanson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


C. K. Howard, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Moncton, N.B. 


‘MACHINE GUNS) 


P2*D. STREIT 


EXT to the regular military infantry 
rifle and service pistols and revolvers, no 


weapon used in the great war is employed in 
such great numbers as the automatic machine 
gun. A short review of the history of these 
weapons may be of interest to some readers. 
The first models of this style of arm were 
ealled quick firers and were all hand operated 
by turning a crank or similar contrivance. 
They were constructed by placing a number 
of rifle barrels either side by side or in a 
circular form, so that one barrel could be 
loaded and fired successively. The first 
and probably the best known of these hand 
operated guns, was the American Gatling, 
some of which were used in the Civil War, 
1861 to 1865. The next gun of this type 
mentioned as used in war was the French 
Montigny “Mitrailleuse” and the Bavarian 
“Feldl” gun. Both of these guns were used 
in the Franco Prussian war of 1870 and 1871. 

Later the Nordenfelt and the Gardner 
guns were introduced into some of the armies 
in a limited way. The Gatling gun was used 
by Russia in 1877 and by England in the 
Egyptian campaign in 1882. France used 
several Gatling gun batteries in 1871. 

These hand operated guns never proved 
much of a success, and not until 1883 do we 
hear of a real automatic gun, the invention 
of the American Engineer, Hiram Maxim, 
who was at that time residing in England. 

Hiram Maxim spent a great deal of time 
and money #1 building and perfecting his 
model, and the result was sure gratifying to 
the inventor. His principle used is, to utilize 
the power of the explosion and let the recoil 
operate the gun, that is, eject and re'oad 
automatically. 

Maxim’s system was followed by different 
inventors of automatic guns ever since. Onac- 
count of its certainty and reliability of 
functioning and the rapidity of its fire, the 
Maxim gun attracted universal attention 
among military experts of all nations, and the 
Maxim in its original or in a modified form, 
has been introduced into the service of nearly 
every army and navy in the world. 

The ammunition used in the gun is always 
the same as that used in the infantry rifle of 
the respective army. 

The Maxim gun has been steadily improved 
in many ways. Particularly in the matter of 
reducing weight. The so called English 
Vickers represents the light model, although 


its mechanism is practically the same as that 
of the Maxim. The gun is often referred to 
as the Vickers Maxim. This machine gun 
has a water jacket around the barrel for the 
purpose of cooling the barrel during rapid fire. 
As many as 400 to 500 shots per minute can 
be fired by the Vickers Maxim. 

The Austrian machine gun by the Arch- 
duke Salvator and Major Dormus was brought 
out and introduced into the Austrian Army 
about 1893. This gun was superceded in the 
Austrian service by the model 1902 Schwarz- 
'oze gun, the invention of the German 
Engineer, A. W. Schwarzloze. 

The Schwarzloze gun also has a water 
jacketforcooling and is noted for the small 
number of constituent parts, and simple 
construction. There is but one spring used 
in the Schwarzloze. 

The Bergmann machine gun is another gun 
of the Maxim type. It is recoil operated and 
has a water jacket. The Bergmann gun was 
never really accepted as the official gun of any 
government. The Maxim, Schwarzloze and 
Bergmann guns use a woven belt containing 
250 cartridges for loading purposes. 

A gun much used by the Russians in 1914- 
1915, is the old model gas operated Colt- 
Browning machine gun. This colt gun is °* 
operated by the gas of the explosion instead 
of the recoil. : 

The Colt gun is air cooled, a small pump 
like contrivance forces air through the barrel 
after each shot. The Colt gun also uses the 
web belt of 250 cartridges for loading. 

The French Army is using the Hotchkiss 
machine gun. This is another gas operated 
gun. The gun is worked by a portion of the 
gas escaping through an automatic valve 
working a piston in a tube underneath the 
barrel. The gun has no water jacket and is 
air cooled. 

The Madson gun is another modern ma- 
chine gun, andis used some by the English and 
the French armies. It is the invention of the 
Danish Engineer Schouboe. It would appear 
that the Benet Mercier machine gun is prac- 
tically the same as the Madson. It is also 
known as the Rexer gun. The Madson gun is 
recoil operated and air cooled. Itis really a 
machine rifle and weighs about 1714 pounds. 
It can easily be carried by one man. The 
Madson gun is loaded from special metal 
clips that fit into the top of the receiver. 

One of the latest model machine guns now 
used in large numbers by the English, Belgian 
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For over 59 years Turnbulls have been making good 
knitted underwear in Canada—and underwear ex- 
clusively—They came from the Old Country with the 

knowledge of how to maké good underwear bred in 
them—They brought out expert workers from the Old 
Country from time to time as their business grew—thus 
have always kept their products up to the highest stan- 
dard, being made with that thoroughness and care for 
which the Old Country workers are famous. 


The reason for this tremendous growth and popularity 
can be summed up in one word “Quality” first and 
all the time— 


You cannot get away from the fact that Canadians 
appreciate “Quality” more than anything else— 


Turnbull's two brands are 


Fambulls, 
PERFECT FITTING | 


UNDERWEAR 


This brand is on all Turnbull's 
ribbed underwear which is ex- 
tremely popular with ladies and 
children because of its great 
elasticity and comfortable fitting. 
Made in all sizes in separate 
garments and union suits with 
special closed crotch. 


This brand is on Turnbull's 
plain knitted underwear, all 
wool — finest and cleanest 
obtainable, made in separate 
garments and union suits with 
special crotch that stays closed 
and is always comfortable. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
Made only by 


The C. TURNBULL COMPANY of GALT, Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


Also sole manufacturers of the famous ‘* 


CEETEE”’? full fashioned underclothing. 
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‘and American armies in France is the Lewis 
machine gun. It is the invention of the 
American Army officer, Col. C. N. Lewis, 
(retired). The gun has a new but very 
efficient and good cooling system. The 
magazine is also a new one, having a circular 
form, and the unloading and reloading can 
be done very easily and rapidly. The Lewis 
gun is manufactured in Birmingham England, 
for the British and Belgian armies and in Utica 
N. Y. by the Savage Arms Corporation for 
the U. S. Army. The Lewis gun is very 
popular in England. 


In June 1918, at a test by the British ord- 
nance department, held to ascertain the 
merits of the different machine guns in use in 
the Army and Navy as well as in the aerial 
service, since the general introduction of the 
Vickers Maxim machine gun into the English 
branches of the service, the following guns 
were entered: the French light and heavy 
Hotchkiss guns, the Madson, the Lewis gun, 
and the French Berthier machine gun. The 
result of the test was; 


2. Light Hotchkiss. 3. 
4. Heavy Hotchkiss. 5. Berth- 


1. Lewis gun. 
Madson. 
ier. 

The committee reports that it is not justi- 
fied in making a change and the Lewis machine 
gun will remain the light model gun used in 
the English service. The Vickers Maxim 
will also be retained in the service. 

Now we come to Uncle Sam’s latest adopted 
models of the automatic machine guns. I 
refer to the heavy Browning water cooled 
machine gun of model 1918, weighing com- 
plete 341% pounds, using a belt of 250 rounds 
for feeding, and the Browning Machine rifle 
model 1918, air cooled, weighing about 15 
pounds. 

This machine rifle is loaded with fixed 
clips holding 20 cartridges. In the govern- 
ment test held in May 1917, as many as 39,- 
500 shots were fired without a break. The 
machine rifle stood up at the government test 
equally well. Both guns were rated 100 per 
cent. by the board conducting the test. 
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These two Browning guns represent the best 
so far brought out in machine gun and rifle 
line, and are the product of the untiring inven- 
tive genius and labor of the well-known in- 
ventor John M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah., 
he of automatic pistol, rifle and shotgun fame. 


These two new guns are the result of years 
of experience in the building of all kinds of 
firearms by Mr. Browning, and are the first 
guns named after him. I will name a few of 
Mr. Browning’s patents, which were all used 
and the pistols and guns covered by them 
manufactured in enormous numbers, and sold 
in every country on the globe. 


The Fabrique Nationale, Liege, Belgium 
automatic pistols, rifles and shotguns are all 
built after the Browning patents. The 
Winchester rifles of models 1886, 1890, 1892, 
1894, 1895, 1906, the Winchester shotguns, 
model 1901 and the model 1897. The 
Stevens repeating shotgun is Browning’s 
patent. The Remington automatic rifles of 
calibre .25, .30, .32 and .35 calibre for rimless 
cartridges and the Remington automatic 
shotgun, are all manufactured after patents 
by John M. Browning. 

All the Colt automatic pistols as well as 
.45 automatic, are the Browning patents. 

All of the Browning firearms are known for 
their business like construction, certainty of 
functioning, strength and _ reliability. 

I hope that the sportsmen of America will 
have a chance to use still newer guns, that 
are the production of the inventive genius of 
Mr. John M. Browning. 

EDITORIAL. 

We have not had any articles on deer rifles, 
on the effects of various calibres and styles of 
bullets on game, on shotguns and shotgun 
shooting, for some time. Will some of our 
valued contributors send in something along 
these lines? If you do not see the kind of 
gun, revolver and shotgun articles in this 
Department that you prefer, do your bit in 
that line. Remember that the Editor can 
only print what he receives. 
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Canada Food Board 
License No. 14-216 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS 


or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full 


and satisfying 


“IT’S GOOD.” 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tanoes ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


Indispensable to every lov~ 
er of outdoor sport and es- 
pecially to those who love 
WALKING. Instructive be- 
cause of value in determining 
distances; a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
ful to SPORTSMEN. It fur- 
nishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how farit is to or from vari- 
ious points. Best of 
all it is a wonder- 
ful health promotor 
because its interest- 
ing notations afford 
real incentive for 
WALKING. Whe- 
ther you walk for 
health, business or 
pleasure—any where, 
<om) / everywhere. the 
4 \ / fg AMERICAN Pedo- 
yg meter tells the whole 


story of just how 
far you have trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 
Sold by all Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CNAPEL ST, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


E. & A. GUNTHER 00. : : Toronte, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


THE FISHERMAN’S HAMPER 


SHOULD CONTAIN A 
SUPPLY OF 


DBordens 
“St. Charles” Evaporated Milk 


(Unsweetened) 


It serves all the purposes of 
milk fresh from the cow. 


It never curdles, 
even in the hot- 
test weather. 


<i GMs 


BRAND 


Sold in convenient 
size packages. 


BORDEN MILK CO. 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL. 


~ 


 CLARK’S PREPARED FOODS | 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL | 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS : 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

s Having read with interest your department 
in that excellent magazine, Rod and Gun in 
Canada, I have decided to ask your views on 
the following subjects. 

Which .22 calibre rifle would you consider 
the best for target and small game shooting, 
a Winchester, a Remington or a Savage. 

Is a Hammerless rifle the best for a be- 
ginner? 

Is a high power rifle dangerous in the hands 
of a beginner? 

Could a Savage H.P. rifle be obtained at a 
reasonable cost in Ontario? 

Is an automatic revolver the best to use in 
learning to shoot with a revolver or is the 
ordinary revolver the best? 

Ts the Colt automatic, pocket model, 
hammerless .32 calibre, a good revolver for 
personal protection or is the Colt automatic 
government model, calibre .45, a more 
efficient weapon? 

Do you prefer the Smith & Wesson to a 
Colt for efficiency? Is the automatic revolver 
safe for a beginner to learn with? 

Is a repeating or a single shot rifle the best 
for a beginner to learn with? 


Brantford, Ont. G. N. Wedlake. 


Reply—For purely target shooting and small 


game shooting in the hands of an expert shot, . 


I would prefer the Winchester Musket or the 
Stevens 404 or 414 rifles. For ordinary shoot- 
ing, target shooting, excepting fine match 
shooting, and ordinary game shooting, I 
would prefer a rifle like the Savage model 
1914, the Marlin model 1897 or the Reming- 
ton No. 12. Rifle of course to be equipped 
with Lyman or Marble sights. 


The Hammerless rifle is not more dangerous 
than the hammer rifle. The high power rifle 
would be the more dangerous in the hands of 
anyone as it has a longer killing range. Also 
is more likely to kill when the bullet does hit. 

You should be able to obtain the Savage 
High power rifles in Ontario, if you find the 
right party. I believe that John Hallam, 
Ltd. advertises that he still has some for sale 
at $34.00 each. Likely others also have some 
left. 

I would prefer the .22 Smith & Wesson 
single shot target pistol] for a beginner. 

The 32 Colt automatic pocket model is as 
efficient as any other pistol of its power. The 
45 Colt is much better, harder to carry and 


aha nai tis ha ee 


conceal, and I am sure is easier to shoot 
straight with. Atleast I have found it so. 

I do not consider that there is any difference’ 
in efficiency between the Colt & Smith & 
Wesson revolvers. I prefer the appearance 
and finish of the Smith & Wessons and the 


hang and grip of most of the Colts. Thisis 
merely a matter of personal taste. Both have. 


made many world’s records. 

I would consider a single shot rifle better 
for a beginner as he would be more likely to 
pay more attention to making every shot 
count.—Editor. 

The .22 Tobin Rifle. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept, 

What is your opinion of the Tobin 22 
calibre rifle that you give for 5 new sub- 
scriptions to your magazine? Is it any good 
for shooting crows and groundhogs? Would 
it be worth fitting with good sights? If so 
what kind and where can they be obtained? 

What is the law regarding boys having 
rifles? Is a boy under 18 allowed to have one? 
Woodstock, Ont, R. H. 


Replu—The Tobin .22 calibre rifle is a good 
boy’s rifle, and is as well adapted to killing 
crows and groundhogs as other light cheap 
boys’ rifles. It shoots the .22 long cartridge. 

The rifle is scarcely worth fitting with ex- 
pensive sights but a good cheap rear tang 
sight is made by the Marble people that can 
be used upon it. Anyone can put this sight 
on. I have used it ona Marlin rifle. 

Lads over 16 years old may carry firearms 
of this kind. 

Editor. 
Wants a Rifle for Wing Shooting at Geese. 
Editor, Guns and Ammuniton Dent. 

What make of rifle and cartridge would you 
recommend for wing shooting at geese, d's- 
tance up to 150 or 175 yards, and which would 
be suitable for big game up to deer? What 
combination of sights should I use on it? 
Would the .25-35 Savage be a good rifle for 
this purpose? 

What is the proper wa to care for a high 
power rifle such as the .35 W.C.I. also shot- 
guns, am using Marbles Nitro Solvent Oil and 
rust ropes together with ammonia, a Win- 
chester preparation. 
Bonaventure, Quebec. Preston Taylor. 

Reply—tI do not know of a better rifle for 
your purpose than the .25-35 Savage. The 
.25-35 Winchester or the .25 rimless Rem- 
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Andrew, Alta. 
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.25-20 class of rifles would be O.K. up to 100 
to 125 yards but not farther for certain kills. 
Trajectory is too high at the longer ranges. 
The 250-3000 Savage would probably bring 
you more kills but there would be.much less 
goose left to eat. 

The best sights would be a gold bead front 
and a folding leaf rear like the King No. 6 or 
the corresponding Lyman, and a Lyman tang 
sight. I much prefer a micrometer tang sight. 
A telescope would be a real sight for shooting 
geese off sand bars and wheat fields but would 
not be so good for wing shooting. Yon could 
use both. 

Proper way to clean is to use the ammonia 
first, having several rags soaked in it, then 
dry the barrel thoroughly. Then use the 
solvent. Better clean with the solvent in 
about 24 hours later and repeat in a week. 
Be sure that the solvent does not dry off the 
barrel or it will rust.—Editor. 


Small Game Load. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

What is the best and cheapest factory made 
small game load for a small bore rifle. I want 
a cartridge that will get results at small cost 
at say 50 to 75 yards. 

New York City. ALT aKS 

Reply—What you want is a rifle adapted 
to the .22 long rifle cartridge. Use the .22 
long rifle Lesmok cartridge loaded with hollow 
point bullet. They kill clean and at least two 
of the five or six makes will shoot very ac- 
curately in any rifle. Try several kinds to see 
which gives the best accuracy in your rifle. 
All makes are accurate but not all are VERY 
accurate in the same rifle.—Editor. 


Small Game Loads for the .250-3000 Savage. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

What load shall I use in the .250-3000 
Savage for small game such as partridge and 
rabbits? If [ get the 250-3000 metal cased 
bullets what load of powder shall I use to 
get the ‘best results? 

Can I get the .25 Stevens metal cased or 
lead bullets and if so where? What kind and 
quantity of powder shall I use with these 
bullets? 

If I cannot get either of the above can I not 
unload the .25 Stevens short cartridges and 
load these bullets into the .250 shells? 

D. M. Ponich. 

Reply—yYour best plan will be to purchase 
the 86 grain full metal cased 25 calibre bullet 
intended for the .25-20 cartridges from either 
the Winchester or the Remington UMC 


companies. 
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John Hallam Ltd., should be able to obtain 
these bullets for you for about $8.00 per 
thousand. With these bullets use 10 grains 
of DuPont Schuetzen powder or 10 grains No. 
80, or 9 grains of 75. 

Cast bullets for this shell should be cast at 
least 1 to 10 to 1 to 15 and the factory made 
25 Stevens bullets you mention are not 
cast that hard. 

You will find the above reduced loads to be 
very accurate.—Editor. 


Removing Rust. 
Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I have a new 1912 Winchester shot sun. I 
always keep this as well as my other guns well 
oiled both inside and out with Marbles Nitro 
Solvent oil. A few days ago I had occasion 
to leave the gun out all night, and the gun lay 
for two days before it was thoroughly cleaned 
again. Some rust had gathered on the out- 
side on the treads where the barrel screws 
on to the receiver but this appeared to be 
floating on the coating of oil, and came off 
readily enough when rubbed. The gun had 
not been fired since the last cleaning, but on 
examining the barrel after a vigorous cleaning 
with the Nitro Solvent oil, I discovered two 
or three small spots that would not come off. 
I let the gun stand all night and tried it again 
the next evening with the same result. 

A friend to whom I mentioned this advised 
me to try some Bon Ami on waste, which I 
did, using a straight rod and giving it plenty 
of elbow grease. The rust spots are still 
there apparently where a drop of rain lodged 
on the inside and had overcome the resistance 
of the oil, which by the way, I have had on 
hand since last fall’s hunt. What do you 
suggest? 

Also in examining my .256 Newton rifle, 
I notice what appears to be a fine coating of 
dust on the lands of the rifling. I have never 
noticed this before in this gun. having used 
her all last fall, and using the Nitro Solvent, 
which has always proven satisfactory. Both 
guns have been hanging all summer on a set 
of moose antlers in my study, the Newton 
never having been out of the house. Do you 
think that the oil has deteriorated, and its 
residue may be causing the rust? 

Metagama, Ont. M. U. Bates. 


Reply—I would try a brass brush and 
Winchester Rust Remover in the shotgun. I 
believe that you have a case of depressed 
pitting which cannot be well removed. It 
should not hurt the pattern. 

The deposit in the Newton is likely merely 
the red dust residue that follows the use oJ 
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powder solvent. If it is not it may actually 
be either rust or copper fouling. Try rust 
remover for the one and ammonia for the 
other. Residue from the use of Hoppes No. 9 
will throw a good scare into a person in the 


same manner. The residue always looks 
like a good case of rust.—Editor. 
A Rifle for Small Game _ Shooting. 


Editor, Guns and Ammunition Dept. 

I want a good accurate rifle for shooting 
small game, rabbits and squirrels and such 
pests as crows and hawks. I can buy a new 
Remington 24 inch octagon barrelled .22 long 
rifle, and a .22 Special of same make and 
length with drilled and tapped holes for a 
telescope sight, 

Would either of these guns be the best I 
could get, or are there better? Are telescope 
sights suitable under all conditions for small 
game and small calibre rifles? Are they 
better for hunting than open or peep sights? 

Is the .22 Special cartridge worth its extra 
price over the .22 long rifle? Is either cart- 
ridge with hollow point bullet strong enough 
to make clean kills on any ordinary small 
game? 

I would like to know what complete outfit 
you would choose for such game. 

Eberts, Ont. Cecil Bellamy, D. D. I. 

Reply—tVhe .22 long rifle with the hollow 


DO VERMIN PREY UPON WOODCOCK. 


A well known Eastern sportsman has 
asked the question: ‘““‘Do vermin prey upon 
woodcock?”’ There is a theory that vermin 
do not like the scent or flavor of the bird and 
that for this reason they leave it alone. 

The sportsman referred to states that he 
saw a hawk strike at a woodcock. which he 
did not get and immediately sail away with- 
out making any further attempt to catch the 
bird although the woodeock continued his 
flight a considerable distance across open 
country. Over this same ground he had 
seen hawks strike at pigeons several times 
until they were The hawk is 
not accustomed to give up its game in open 
flight if he really wants it. 

Mr. R. V. DeWitt Walsh, of Albany, N.Y., 


says that he has shot over woodcock covers 


successful. 


many times after other shooters who might 
naturally be expected to have lost dead birds 
or cripples and that he has never found the 
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point bullets will do the work very well indeed 
on the rabbits and squirrels. Where it falls 
down will be at ranges over 60 yards on the 
hawks and crows. I do not believe that the 
-22 Special is worth the difference in price over 
the .22 long rifle hollow point, The .25-20 
class of rifles are much better for the Kawks 
and crows and the .25-35 is still better, The 
one best bet in this line is a special .25 high 
power shooting an 86 grain metal cased 
bullet. 

The .25-20 class will necessitate a reloading 
set so that everything considered I would 
stick to the .22 long rifle unless you can afford 
a real fine single shot target rifle, a full re- 
loading set, and also a scope for when you get 
that far you will not be satisfied until you get 
a scope. 

The telescope equipped with double 
micrometer mounts is undoubtedly the finest 
sight for killing small game. There are three 
conditions when one gets into trouble in the use 
of a scope. In a dense fog, a hard rain or a 
dense snow storm. In such eases take off the 
telescope and deyend upon the other sights 
to get results. 

Be sure that the barrel of the rifle you pur- 
chase is in ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 
SHAPE INSIDE. If it is pitted AT ALL do 
not purchase that .22.— Editor. 


feathers or remains of a woodcock. As 
regards grouse and quail, on the other hand, 
such evidences are often found. What 
becomes of the dead birds in this instance? 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell, an authority on 
sport, while he has never found woodcock 
remains which might have been killed by 
vermin, calls attention to the fact that the 
bird’s feathers are much less likely to be seen 
on the ground than are those of most other 
game birds. This no doubt would account, 
in part for the disappearance of the evidence 
of woodcock tragedies where the birds are 
the victims of vermin. But, is there not 
something of truth in Mr. Taylor’s suggestion 
that the dark meated woodcock is not relished 
as food by birds of prey? We all know that 
some bird dogs which are otherwise good 
retrievers. will not take dead wood-cock in 
their mouths. The subject is one of interest 
to sportsmen and perhaps our readers who 
have had experiences along this line will let 
us hear from them. 
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‘OST men of big business have a favourite 
‘means of relaxation. Some love to travel, 
some to motor, some toshoot, and some to 
angle. Wilson W. Butler of Montreal, is 


one of those that love to angle. 

July’s issue of Rod & Gun contained a 
notice of the inauguration by the Canadian 
Northern Railway System, of ‘“‘competition 
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MONTREAL BUSINESS MAN WINS NIPIGON TROPHY 


for a fishing trophy to be known as Nipigon 
Trophy.” To compete, a fisherman had to be 
4 non-resident, and he had to catch his fish 
with rod and line, with either a fly or a single 
hook with bait. 

Mr. Butler, who is Vice-President and Man- 
aging Director of the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Company, had the enviable luck to net 
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Wilson W. Butler, Vice-President and Meneses Director of the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Limited, 
i 


Montreal, and the speckled trout w 


ch won for him the 1918 award in the competition for the 


Canadian Northern Railway System’s Nipigon Trophy. 
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the speckled beauty that secured the initial 
award. He entered the Nipigon waters on 
the 8th of August this year, coming out at 
Nipigon Lodge on August 24th. During that 
time, he made the various encampments up 
the river with, as he says, ‘‘very satisfactory 
success and results,’’ but it was off Camp 
Cincinnati that he secured the prize which 
won for him the distinction of being the first 
contestant to be listed on the Canadian 
Northern’s Shield at Nipigon Lodge, and to 
secure the first replica of the trophy in Sterling 
Silver which becomes the property of the 
winner. 

He was indeed lucky, for it was but his 
second season at the Nipigon, and there were 
many competitors for the trophy. But Mr. 
Butler believes to-day there is not in the 
world the peer of the Nipigon as a speckled 
trout stream, and he says that anybody whois 
lucky enough to secure himself, or be able to 
bribe guides to secure for him a coccotouche 
can secure a worth-while speckled trout in the 
Nipigon River. He struck this one about 7 
o’clock in the evening in very swift water, 
off Cincinnati Camp, in Cincinnati pool, and 
using a number 18 Cincinnati hook baited 
with a small live coccotouche. 

It put up a game fight, but he succeeded in 
netting his prize after about 20 minutes of 
manoeuvering. His fish measured 23 inches 
in length, and 1514 in girth. An expert 
from Maine has mounted the prize for him, 
and it has become one of his valued posses- 
sions. His fishing partner was Dr. K. Y. 
James of Montreal, who, Mr. Butler says, 
hooked a big one just about the time the 
winner’s struck, but was unlucky tnough to 
lose it intherapid water, as Dr. James was 
farther up the river towards Lake Nipigon 
than where Mr. Butler worked in the Cin- 
cinnati pool. 

Prior to their trip up the Nipigon, Mr. 
Butler and Dr. James spent’a few days in the 
Xainy River district. They were met at 
Rainy River by E. D. Calvert, and the three 
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‘ 
journeyed to the head of the Lake of the 
Woods in Calvert’s yacht, a distance of about 
35 miles. They portaged, and crossed several _ 
lakes into Lake Wigwam, where, Mr. Butler 
says they experienced the finest muskalonge 
fishing he has met with anywhere. 


The winner of this first competition for 
this annua! trophy of the Canadian Northern 
is a member of the Tuna Club of Santa Cata- 
lina Island, California, and in 1912 secured 
there the championship of the club or the 
largest Albacore taken for the season, the 
fish weighing 49 pounds. He is also a member 
of the Izaac Walton Tarpon Club Useppa 
Island, Florida, and of course, had to land 
a fish of certain weight before he could become 
a member of that Gulf coast fishing Club. 

In addition to the prize winner, Mr. Butler 
landed speckled fighters weighing 6, 5, and 434 
pounds. Other good catches as registered 
were made by the following anglers, weight of 
the biggest trout caught by each being shown: 
Sir H: B. Ames, Montreal, 514; Sir John 
Hendrie, Toronto, 534; S. A. Coulter, Port 
Arthur, 534; W. S. Rough, Toronto, 534 
Judge Phippen, Tcronto, 534; Judge H; 
Fitch, Fort Frances, 534; A. Montgomery, 
New York, 6; W. B. Haynes, Akron, Ohio, 6; 
C. H. Jackson, Fort Wiliiam, 6; Dr. B. Davis, 
Cushing, Okla., 6; Mrs. J. A. Little, Port. 
Arthur, 614; Dr. Mason, Winnipeg, 614; C 
W. Higgins, Winnipeg, 534. 

The Judge for the award was Walter 
Pratt, General Superintendent of Canadian 
Northern Hotels, Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Winnipeg. 

Details of Prize Trout. 


Date Caught August 16. 

Weight 61% pounds. 

Length 23 inches. 

Girth 15% inches 

Rod Lingerke Detmold 
Reel William Shakespeare 
Line King Fisher 

Bait Coccotouche 
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It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger and better than ever; more 
interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 


vertisin 


medium. As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from coast to coast as well as in 


many of the States, and reaches that class ot red-blooded sportsmen who admire agood dog, 
breeders will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. List your 


kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


THE COCKER SPANIEL 


THE Cocker Spaniel is probably the 
Ab most popular of all the varieties of 
Sporting Spaniels, especially the col- 
oured variety, which has come into public 
favour in late years with a bound. The 
Cocker ,unlike the Field varieties, is free from 
any abnormalities, being a rationally built 
and symmetrical little dog, full of buoyancy 
and beaming with intelligence, and of tireless 
energy. These features and characteristics 
in the dog no doubt account for its popularity. 
As to his origin there is the same mystery, 
but little doubt exists that the Cocker is 
amongst the most ancient of the family. He 
drives his name from the fact that he was 
first used as an aid to the gun in shooting 
woodcocks, being a handy little dog to get 
through the dense thickets and brambles, 
whilst as a retriever he probably has not 
his equal for nose and cleverness. No breed 
that has ever been exported to America 
“caught on” so much as the Cocker, who is 
to-day one of the most popular breeds in the 
United States. At all leading Shows in 
‘America the Cocker section is a large one, the 
classes numerous, and the interest in this 
merry little sportsman is probably keener 
than it is in England. In America the breed 
has in my opinion, somewhat degenerated as 
a sporting dog, having drifted into Toyishness 
on the one hand, and become too low on leg 
in many cases, although, to the credit of Amer- 


ican dealers be it said, the true type of the 
dog has been retained. Indeed, in one or 
two important particulars—viz., squareness 
of muzzle and stop—American Cockers have 
“an advantage over the English dogs, in con- 
nection with which the lack in these points 
is a common deficiency. 

At one time in England there were a number 
of so-called Cocker Spaniels exhibited which 
were simply Field Spaniels in miniature, 
being of the long and low persuasion, with 
nice long and level heads—very pretty little 
Spaniels but not Cocker, according to the 
generally accepted type and that recognized 
by the Spaniel Club and the Cocker Spaniel 
Club, which latter was founded in 1904 by the 
large and growing number of Cocker enthu- 
siasts for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of the Cocker Spaniel exclusively. 

Cockers even vary much in size and type. 
We have the Devonshire Cockers and the 
Welsh Cockers, and others indigenous to 
different districts in the country to which 
they are more or less adapted; but happily 
there is only one type now recognized in 
the show ring, and that is the short coupled, 
sturdy, well-balanced, good fronted, flat- 
coated dog with nicely chiselled head, dark 
eye, and square muzzle, a multum in parvo, 
who looks like and is a workman from stem 
to stern, a dog from 23 lbs. to 27 Ibs. There 
was at one time a fixed weight according to 
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the ordination of the Spaniel Club, of 25 Ibs. 
but this'was very sensibly modified a few 
years ago, and that weight given as the most 
desirable average, any serious deviation either 
way to be penalized by judges. Previous to 
this alternation, certain well-known dogs, 
and one notable dog in particular, who in 
normal condition just turned the scale at 
25 Ibs., was exhibited and won before his 
breakfast at a certain show, to wit Birming- 
ham, and passed muster as to weight, but 
after being fed was over weight, whereupon 
he was objected to and disqualified. He was 
a good Cocker, a champion, and it was the 
ludicrousness of the incident—of a Cocker 
being a champion before his breakfast, and 
afterwards not eligible for competition— 
which impelled the Spaniel Club to modify 
their rule. 


The chief points therefore, to aim at in 
breeding Cocker Spaniels are compactness of 
body, straightness of forelegs, squareness of 
muzzle, dark eyes, and flat coats, with a 
down-carriage of stern. Common defects 
in the breed, in the coloured variety especially, 
are crooked fronts, light eyes, and cock tails, 
which are an abomination alike to sporting 
men and to good judges. 


It is advisable to cross the colour with the 
blacks, except as an occasional outcross, 
because the litters or first crosses from such 
alliances will invariably be mismarked blacks, 
and therefore unfit for exhibition in either 
blacks or coloured Cocker classes. Of course, 
colour may right itself in the next cross, or, 
at furthest, subsequent mating if judiciously 
made. The first favourite colour is blue- 
roan, the colour well distributed and after 
this the liver-and-red-roans, but as in a horse 
so in a coloured Spaniel, a really good dog can 
hardly be a bad colour. 


The chief points to look for in the selection 
of Cocker Spaniel puppies, any colour from 
two to four months old and after are: A nicely 
balanced head, distinct stop, square muzzle, 
dark eye, short, compact body, well-balanced 
in proportion to length of leg, down carried 
tail and flat coat. 

DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 

Head Not so heavy as the modern 
Field Spaniel, with a nicely developed square 
muzzle and jaw; stop distinct, but not too 
decided. Skull and forehead should be well 
developed, with plenty of room for brain 
power. 

Eyes——Full, but not prominent, hazel 
or brown, coloured, harmonising with colour 
of coat, with general expression of intelligence 
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and gentleness, decidedly wideawake, bright 
and merry. ; , 


Ears——Lobular, set on low, leather fine, 
and not extending beyond the nose; wel 
clothed with long silky hair, which must be 
straight or wavy not positive curls or ringlets. 

Neck Long, strong, and muscular, and 
neatly set on to fine sloping shoulders. 


Body (including size and symmetry)— 
Not quite so long and low as in other breeds 
of Spaniels; more compact and firmly knit 
together, giving an expression of concentra- 
tion of power and untiring activity; the total 
weight should be about 25 Ibs. 


Nose Sufficiently wide and well devel- 
oped to ensure the exquisite scenting power of 
this breed. 


Shoulders and Chest——The former slop- 
ing and fine, chest deep and well developed, 
but not too round and wide to interfere with 
the free action of the forelegs. 


Back and Loin Immensely strong and 
compact in proportion to the size and weight 
of the dog; slightly dropping towards the tail. 
Hind quarters Wide, well rounded, and 
very muscular. 


Stern That most characteristic of blue 
blood in all the Spaniel family may in the 
light and more’active Cocker, although set 
low down, be allowed a slightly higher car- 
riage than in the other breeds, but never 
cocked up over, but rather in a line with the 
back, although the lower its carriage and 
action the better, and when at work its action 
should be incessant in this, the brightest and 
merriest of the whole Spaniel family. 

Feet and Legs The legs must be well 
boned, feathered, and straight for the tre- 
mendous exertion expected from this grand 
little sporting dog, and should be sufficiently 
short for concentrated power, but not too 
short to interfere with its activity. Feet 
firm, round and cat-like; not too large or 
spreading or loose-jointed. 

Coat Flat and silky in texture, never 
wiry or wavy, with sufficient feather, but 
not too profuse and never curly. 

Colours Various; in self colours a 
white shirt frill should never disqualify; but 
white feet should never be allowed in any. 
specimen of self-colour. 


General Appearance That of an active 
merry, sporting dog. The Cocker does not 
follow on the lines of the larger Field Spaniel 
in lengthiness or otherwise: but is shorter in 
back and ra‘her higher on the legs. 


ERE it possible fora man to wander 

through certain areas of France, 

where she is sharpening 
her weapons of war, he would chance on the 
strangest sight of the many strange ones the 
conflict has produced. Here, in big pens 
he could see hundreds of animals collected 
for their course of training. Not one of them 
but passed his medical test before a board 
with a special jury. They are in the hands of 
their drill masters, learning war’s lesson. 

Perhaps strange cries would reach a dog’s 
ears—weird yelps and howls, such as never 
even disturbed his midnight slumbers. These 
would be calls to be used in special cases, 
when the dog is doing duty out on No Man’s 
Land. 

And then, if the visitor should stand and 
watch, his eye would presently light on a 
soldier lying limp on the ground with a dog 
sniffing round him. Perhaps he would see 
the dog, after a while, drag the cap from 
the soldier’s head, or the identification tag 
from his wrist, and run off with it to his mas- 
ter. This dog would be no other than a 
candidate for the Red Cross, learning his 
duty as scout for wounded soldiers, and 
fetching the evidence from a body he found— 
alive body. Dead men don’t count. 

There are many who doubt the power on 
the part of the dog to distinguish between 
the living and the dead, so I will tell the 
story of Michel. 


Michel had centered his affections, on a 
young Frenchmen, named Henri, whom he 
followed even into the trenches. The feeling 
of course, was mutual. Henri loved the dog 
even to the point of sharing his all with him. 
Each day at soup time, Michel would carry his 
can, place it beside Henri’s wait till it was 
filled and then trot off to eat his meal. 


The time came when Henri, who had gone 
over the top, failed to return after the fight. 
As man after man stumbled back to safety, 
Michel eyed each with the eagerness of anxi- 
ety, his nostrils quivering with fear. But 
still Henri failed to appear. Then, as the 
last of the line clambered back to the trench, 
_ the dog could stand his terror no longer. Out 
he darted over No Man’s Land, and presently 
‘returned with a glove that he had torn from 
‘the hand of his friend 

Immediately a litter went out, guided by 
Michel. They found his master far off, 
lying cold and stiff. Deciding he was dead, 
they departed without him. Michel, how- 
ever, was not so easily convinced. Time 
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after time he went back for aid, but none was 
forthcoming. At last he left alone. 

Late that night, when comparative quiet 
had settled on the trenches, an alert sentinel, 
keeping guard on a listening-post, saw a dim 
something that brought his rifle sharply to 
his shoulder. Not twenty feet away and 
creeping toward the traverse was an object 
which he could not distinguish. Then the 
moon came out from behind a cloud, and the 
sentinel recognized Michel. 

There he was, breathless and panting, but 
he was not alone. Behind him, his clothes 
torn by the faithful dog’s teeth, was Henri. 
Inch by inch, the animal had dragged him 
from the battle field, and, miracle of miracles, 
the boy was breathing! How the dog had 
discovered signs of life in the inert form, 
which had eluded the trained eye of a fleld 
attendant, the doctor would not attempt to 
explain. 

Henri recovered. He returned to the tren- 
ches, with Michel by his side. 


There is many a wounded man left lying 
out in No Man’s Land, apparently forgotten 
by his friends, who has his first grain of com- 
fort administered by a dog—by a sniff in his 
ear, or a lick on his cheek, or a cold muzzle 
exploring his face. Yet the direct service 
rendered by these non-combatant canine 
forces is as nothing to that which they con- 
tribute indirectly. Behind the lines it is cus- 
tomary to store ammunition and pile up arms 
which the soldiers may need at a moment’s 
notice. “These dumps,” as they are called, 
are sacred places to be touched by none but 
an official hand. Over them the dog stands 
guard, and heaven help the intruder whom 
he fails to recognize as a friend. 

Out on listening-post, the animal is equally 
relentless. Here through the night men take 
turns watching the hostile signs of activity. 
Many a time the boche, intent on a surprise 
raid, kills these sentries, creeping up behind 
them, and enters the trench where their com- 
rades are asleep. But such disaster is not so 
likely to occur when the dog is watching by 
their side. Sometimes he stands there quietly. 
Sometimes he roams, doing some spying for 
himself. Should he see any suspicious activ- 
ity from the other side, immediately he sends 
up a strange cry which warns the sentry who 
in turn warns the men. Should the enemy 
persevere in his attempt at a raid, he finds our 
men ready for him with fixed bayonets. Very 
often, however, such a howl will deter him, 
with its threat of a tough fight ahead. 
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There was a foggy night once when his 
acute hearing failed Artemis who was doing 
such duty out on No Man’s Land. Artemis 
it must be explained, is a popular hero of 
France, a dog of uncertain pedigree, with a 
mixture of the Great Dane in him and a touch 
of the French mountain sheep-diog. So 
serious was the result of this treachery on the 
part of his ears that a section of his regiment 
was cut off. Poor Artemis! He had always 
been so faithful and had so often saved his 
friends. 

But they trusted him still and, to prove it, 
they despatched him with a note attached 
to his’ collar warning their comrades of their 
danger. It was a hot night on the line, and 
the bullets were flying fast. Phut! phut! they 
fell around the flying feet of Artemis, but he 
paid no heed to them. His reputation was at 
stake,and he redeemed it. He got through with 
with his message. Aid was sent to his squad. 
It arrived in time. And there followed a 
celebration in honor of Artemis, arranged by 
the colonel himself. 

The hero, however, was not yet satisfied 
that his duty was done. At Ypres he con- 
tinued to act as courier and patrol, and no 
accidents interfered with his efficiency now. 
Finally came a day when the captain com- 
manding him found his own life threatened 
by the attack of two boches. None of his 
men was near him. But Artemis was. 

The captain managed to kill one assailant. 
As he did so, the other coaked his rifle to 
shoot. Whereupon, Artemis, exerting all 


KILLED OVER 


OGS of war’ have been in the forefront 
of the news from the battlefields in> 
France. 

It is timely, accordingly, to tell of a dog 
which holds one of the most interesting 
records that has been made on the western 
front since the war began. It is the rat 
killing record. The dog that holds it is a 
little Irish Terrier, of the feminine sex, whose 
name is Norah, a writer in London Answers 
states. Norah, until her return to England 
some weeks ago, had been in France for two 
years and ten months, and in that time she 
accounted for more than 100,000 rats. 

Norah, who is three years old, went to 
France with a British soldier when she was 
a puppy 3 weeks old. Before she was 9 
weeks old she had killed her first rat and she 
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his strength, sprang at the man’s throat and 
seized it so viciously that he strangled him. 
The captain was saved. So was Artemis; but 
both went to the hospital. 


And there installed before him he found a 
hero from Verdun; not so famous a hero 
certainly as Artemis himself, but no mean one, 
and a mongrel, too. This little unnamed dog 
was entrusted one day with a dispatch. He 
was to carry it from one company head- 
quarters to another, and his way lay through 
a perfect rain of shell fire. As he trotted 
along behind the line, high explosive after 
explosive fell almost directly in his path. 
Finally a flying piece caught him on thé-jaw, 
tearing it badly, but still he plodded on. He 
delivered his despatch—and dropped un- 
conscious. 


He is only one of the many dogs who are 
wounded every day. No casualty lists are 
published of the canine forces. Burned by 
liquid fire, strangled by poison gas, blown to 
atoms, by high explosives, scarred by bullets 
and shrapnel—there is no horror of warfare 
of which the animal does not have his share. 

He suffers from shell shock, just like the 
soldier. In London, at present, there are 
twenty-five cases of canine blindness nearly 
all due to this collapse cf the nervous system. 
He suffers from exhaustion due to the strain 
of overwork and underfeeding. 


Articles on sporting varieties of dogs are 
especially welcomed by this department. 


100,000 RATS 


has been killing them steadily ever since. The 
best single day’s record that she put up in 
that time was near St. Omer, in August last. 
Her naturally proud owner, Private Thomas 
Radford of the Canadian veterinary corps, 
kept a record of her performances, rat by rat, 
up to last August, at which time Norah’s total 
was the astonishing one of 74,119. Since then 
her record has been kept largely by estimate. 

Norah was born in the kennels of Maj. 
Richardson, famous breeder of police and 
“sentry” dogs, at Harrow, and was bougat by 
her first soldier owner and taken by Him to 
France just as a pet. 

“As soon as I saw her I knew that she would 
make a fine ratter,” Radford says. “I’ve 
had quite a lot of experience with dogs, 
especially with terriers and bulls, and with 
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huskies,’ too, in western Canada and in the 
Jnited States. So I set out to train Norah, 
and she made good right fromthe start. First 
of all, I taught her to shake a bunch of rags. 
Then I gave her lessons with a live ra 
with a string tied to one of its hind legs. 
After that I got her acquainted with ferrets, 
and finally made her let one of them bite her. 

“That was to get the dog accustomed to 
~sorking with strange ferrets and to keep her 
rom going for them instead of the rats. We 
send the ferrets into the rat holes, and they 
go for the rats, which pour up to the surface, 
when the dogs kill them. 

“Everyone knows that cornered rats will 
fight,’ the soldier went on, ‘‘and I’ve often 
seen Norah with half a dozen of ’em hanging 
to her head. The day at St. Omer, when she 
accounted for 623 of them, she was working 
from noon till 7 at night, and for five days 
after she could scarcely open her mouth and 
I had to feed her on milk and eggs. 

“Here, you see,’ added Radford, opening 
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an official document, “‘is a letter testifying to 
the ‘valuable work’ done by my dog that was 
written by Lieut.-Col. John Stewart of Halifax, 
the surgeon who operated on King Edward 
and who is now head of the Dalhousie hospital 
of the Canadian overseas forces. It was 
another member of the staff of the same hospi- 
tal, Dr. McKay, who analyzed a lot of rats 
killed by Norah and frequently found them 
carrying the germs of dangerous diseases. 

“Several of Norah’s pup’s have done good 
work, too. She had seven in her first litter 
and six in her second. . One of her pups killed 
his first rat when he was only 7 weeks old.” 

The strong probability is that Norah’s 
career on the western front is at an end, for 
her owner may be discharged from the army, 
In that case he means to return to his little 
homestead in Alberta. 


In writing out your Kennel advertisements 
write out all names fully and clearly 
do not abbreviate as this may lead to errors. 


THE SPORTSMAN A GOOD FIGHTER 


It has been estimated that 75% of Canada’s 
splendid volunteer army is composed of 
sportsmen, and when one remembers the 
wonderful record that army has made for 
itself during the past four years it may be 
conceded that the well known contention of 
the leaders in the world of American and 
Canadian sport that the active fostering of 
sport was one of the best measures that could 


be adopted in the training of men as defenders 
of their country has been amply proven. 


Not only does sport give a man familiarity 
with firearms and thus equip him to a degree. 
for rifle shooting, but more important, it 
accustoms him to the hard knocks involved 
in life in the open. The first few months of 
a soldier’s tife are doubly hard to the man who 
has never been accustomed to camp out¥and 
prepare his own meals. 


pparel for the 


Canvas wearing < 
hunter; also canvas for tents, 


bed-rolls, pack covers, ground 
covers, ale pace boat covers, 
can all be make waterproof and 
serviceable through the use of 
PRESERVO. 


Moreover, a two-fold benefit is de- 
rived from the use of PRESERVOED 
canvas, because PRESERVO not 
only insures positive weather pro- 
tection, but also strengthens and 
Preserves the fabric, and guaran- 
tees greater wear. In fact, actual 
use has demon- 
strated conclusive- 
ly that canvas 
treated with 
PRESERVO will 


wear about twice 
as long as untreat- 
ed canvas. 
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Tents and Other Camp 
Equipment Made 
Waterproof and Serviceable 


PRESERVO is a soft finish, canvas water- 
proofing with over seventeen years suc- 
cessful service behind it. Canvas treated 
with PRESERVO becomes permanently 
waterproof—is also protected against mil- 
dew and decay—it remains soft and pliable 
and is in no way affected by severe weather 
and temperature changes. 


PRESERVO is good for both old and new 
canvas. It is easily applied and surpris- 
ingly low in cost. You can insure maxi- 
mum wear by insisting upon PRESERVO- 
ED canvas for your camping outfit. 


Most any canvas goods dealer can supply 
you with Preservoed canvas for various 
uses, or if you have any canvas goods that 
you wish to waterproof yourself, you can 
get liquid PRESERVO in convenient 
sized cans. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining PRESERVO write our nearest 
office. We have an interesting booklet 
dealing with the use of PRESERVO for 
sportsmen—copy mailed free on request. 


Robeson Preservo Company 


Formerly Robeson Preservo Products Co. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


419 White Block, 
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e=--> Waterproofs 
’ and Preserves Canvas 


Eastern Branch: Canadian Branch: 
357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. Sarnia, Ont. 


THE HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., 311 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


PRESERVO is furnished in one 
gallon and five gallon cans. Also 
in 55 gallon steel agitator drums. 
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TIPS FOR AMATEUR TRAPPERS 
MINK AND WEASEL TRAPPING 


Rosert G. HopGson 


HE mink and weasel being nearly 

related, and having habits nearly similar, 

are often taken in sets made for the 
opposite animal, and in fact you will catch 
the most of your weasels in mink sets made on 
land. For this reason, any set herein des- 
cribed for mink will answer equally as well 
for weasel. 

You have doubtless been told that mink 
are afraid of hwnan scent and to wear gloves 
dipped in blood to handle your traps. I have 
proved for myself and for others again and 
again that they are not afraid of human scent 
but that they are afraid of disturbed or 
unnatural surroundings. It is not mecessary 
to use gloves when setting traps but it is 
necessary to use care—great care—and not 
disturb the surroundings and have eyery- 
thing as natural, after finishing the set as 
when you began, or as nearly as you possibly 
can. In fact it is necessary to use this small 
amount of caution no matter for what animal 
you are setting the trap. Mink and weasels 
are such great travellers you never know 
what set they are going to get into, so if they 
happen to run intoa setmade for a skunk 
see that there is nothing to arouse the sus- 
picions of a smarter animal. 

Baits. The mink’s chief food consists of 
fish, frogs, crabs, muskrat, partridge, chicken, 
rabbit, etc. Birds such as sparrows and 
others are worse than no bait at all. The 
bait for weasels is similar to that for mink, 
but they have a particular preference for any 
bloody meat. 

Traps and sizes. Assuming you are using 
the Victor trap the No. 91 or 114 will be found 
to answer for mink. If you prefer the Oneida 
Jump select the Number 91 or 11%, always 
remembering that the trap with the web jaw 
is better than the plain jaw for those animals 
that are likely to gnaw themselves out. I 
believe it is hardly worth while to give the 
sizes of the Newhouse traps as while they are 
the best they are also the most expensive, 
and it is not at all necessary for the young 


trapper to buy them. The weasel, as I said 
before is mostly caught in mink sets, and 
therefore mink traps are used, but if you 
intend making special sets for weasel the No. 
0 will answer as they do not struggle when 
caught as doeé the mink, die very shortly after 
being caught and as far as their strength goes 
a rat trap will hold them. 

Methods. Water sets are good for mink 
as they are easier caught in the water than 
on land, and traps as arule are easier set there. 
Look under the old bridges and at the side 
see if there are not tracks in the mud where 
mink have been travelling up and down; cut 
out a hole in the mud a few inches from the 
side of the bridge, making it the size and 
shape of the trap and having the pan of the 
trap on a level with the ground. Place a 
water soaked leaf over the trap and stake the 
chain as far out in the stream as possible, 
then nail a small piece of bait directly above 
the trap or shove in between a crevice in the 
side of the bridge and sprinkle a little decoy 
above or around the bait. Now dash water 
over your marks in the mud; not to kill the 
human scent but to wash out any evidence 
of fresh tracks. 

This only gives an instance of such sets at 
bridges, around old bulkheads and mill 
dams. There will also be found scores of 
other places where a set can be worked. If 
you can find the tile outlets emptying into 
a stream, push a chunk of bait into the tile 
and set trap, carefully concealed, at end of 
tile. 

In asteep bank make a hole, slanting down 
and just about at water level, having it the 
size so a mink could nicely crawl in. Throw 
a piece of muskrat musk or speckled trout 
in the far end of the hole and set the trap 
at the entrance, concealing it carefully. In 
all such sets the chain should be staked out 
in the deepest water it will reach. If you 
do this you will find your mink waiting for 
you, drowned, and will lose very few animals 
by having them gnaw their foot off. 
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THE USEFUL GIFT 


Ten million men have, adopted the Gillette Safety Razor 
in preference to any other razor in the world. 

Men buy the Gillette because they can get a cleaner shave 
with it, because it gives them a more comfortable shave, and 
because it ensures a quicker shave. 

Any one of these would make success certain for the Gil- 
lette, but that this famous razor can claim all three advantages 
explains why ten million of them have been sold. 

The shaving edge is absolutely rigid and free from vibra- 
tion—hence the velvet smoothness of the Gillette shave. 

The thin blade of finest steel permits perfect hardening and 
sharpening—there is no finer cutting edge made. 

The No Honing—No Stropping feature is achieved by simply 
changing a blade that has become slightly dulled for a new one. 

With a Gillette, shaving becomes a joy instead of a job; 
a man prefers to shave every day and he looks the better for it. 

Every man prefers a gift that is really useful to some pretty 
but purposeless novelty. Particularly in these days, you should 
confine yourself to Useful Gifts. 

There can be no question, then, that the gift for a man is a 
Gillette Safety Razor, if he doesn’t already own one, and a 
Carton of Gillette Blades, if he has the razor. 


Sold by jewelers, druggists and hardware dealers everywhere, at five dellars. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED, - MONTREAL 
ee ee NLS LON PS | 
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An excellent set for either mink or weasel 
before the snow comes is to secure a partridge 
—a chicken will do if you cannot secure one 
—and take the feathers to a place where you 
are sure the animals travel and make them 
up into a little heap and set your trap ip 
them, being careful to use only dry feathers, 
as if wet and it freezes, the teathers will freeze 
in your trap. Cover the trap carefully with the 
feathers and then take a part of the carcass 
and hang it about a foot high directly over 
the trap and sprinkle a little decoy on a 
nearby bush. 

Find an old log or hollow stump and place 
some bait in hole and set your trap at the 
entrance to the same. In case the snow is on 
the ground you can make your traps snowy 
white by boiling them in a pint of lime boiled 
in water. After traps are dipped in enough 
so as to become thoroughly covered hang up 
to dry and you are now ready for making 
snow sets. 

In making these sets on land you use the 
same methods as those already described, 
but a piece of paper should be placed under the 
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trap to keep from freezing down ard another _ 
over it with a slit in it, or place a little batten — 
under the pan and around where jaws work — 
so that the cold will not interfere with its 
action. Remember never to place snow over 
a trap with the hands, but use a stick or 
brush, for where your hands touch the snow it 
will harden, and so stop the trap from spring- 
ing. 

Weasel have no fear of human scent or 
traps and are not cunning, and are readily 
caught by nearly anyone capable of setting a 
trap. 

A good plan for blind sets—thatis sets not 
baited—is to follow a mink’s tracks and 
wherever they cross a creek on a log, around or 
under a bridge, set a trap there, as they have 
regular routes which they use and will cover 
these routes ever so often. 

An excellent set for either mink or weasel 
is to find a hollow log in the woods, and placing 
a piece of bait inside, set your traps at each 
end. 

(Next month Mr. Hodgson will write on 
Muskrat Trapping.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query—1. What is the nearest distance to 
the boundary line that a person is allowed to 
trap? 

2. Can a person trap right up to the AI- 
gonquin Park line? 

3. Are there any coon as far north as the 
Algonquin Park? 

4. Is there much trapping done a few miles 
west of Bellwood? 

5. Do you think it would be a good place 
to hunt and trap? 

6. How many pine boards will the 30-30 
and the 32 special shoot through? 

A Reader. 
Hastings. Ont. 

Answer—1, and 2. Where a boundary 
consists of a surveyed line you can trap right 
up to it as long as you do not cross it. Where 
there are rangers to prevent people crossing 
that line you are liable to get into an argu- 
ment if you go too close, so my advice is to 
keep a fair distance away—say twenty-five 
or thirty feet. I’d hate to confess I couldn’t 
draw a skunk or mink that far, anyway. 

3. I don’t think so, If there are they are 
only stragglers. 

4 and 5. This country is pretty well 
trapped over, according to the last advice I 
have on the subject, right from the Park to 
the Georgian Bay. 


6. Shooting soft point bullets at 7-8 inch 
pine_boards the 30-30 has a penetration of 11 
and the 32 special 12 according to the Ideal 
Handbook. 

HeiGaHs é 

Query—1. Where is the best marten trap- 
Ping in Canada? Is there any fear of the 
Indians? 

2. Is New Ontario good for trapping, and 
which is the best part? 

Hees 
Hamilton. Ont. 

Answer—Marten require rough timbered 
mountains, and though they are found in 
several other provinces it is in B. C. where the 
natural conditions are most favourable. In 
some of the big inland valleys the right 
man can make a big catch—from forty to a 
hundred and fifty skins during the winter, 
but it means hunger and cold and endurance 
and hard travelling. Generally speaking 
wherever the country has been opened up with 
trails the marten are more or less trapped out, 
and to make more than wages a man would 
need to get into new country—and to tackle 
some of the B. C. virgin mountains requires 
someone strong in the back and weak in the 
head. 

If you went up into the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, where each Indian has his own jeal- 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


guarantees you more money 
as the market goes up; no 
less if the market goes down. 


Get More Money For Your 
Furs, Mr. Trapper! 


You can do that if you ship to Prouty. 
We give an absolutely fair grading. We 
send a prompt remittance. Trappers all 
over the North American continent, in 
Canada as well as the United States, have 


learned to depend upon Prouty. It is to 
your interest to know us. You cannot 
start too early to get acquainted. When 


you can be sure of getting the highest 
market prices, why delay? 


Let Us Keep You Posted 


On Prices 


Don’t you always like to know that you 
are getting the highest market value for 
your furs? Our Guaranteed Price List 
System will tell you what they are worth. 
We never pay /ess than the prices quoted 
and sometimes we pay more. 


You Can Rely 
On Prouty 


We are the oldest fur house in New 
York, established nearly half a century 
ago, backed by ample capital and tremen- 
dous resources. Look into our status. 
Ask your bank about us. Talk to the 
men who are sending us their shipments 
regularly. They will tell you about our 
fair-and-square treatment—about our re- 
liability—about our prompt spot cash 
payments. But do not take their word 
for it. Send us your next shipment and 
be convinced. That is all we ask, for 
when you once ship to Prouty, you will 
always ship to Prouty. ee 


wh 


“Grandad Shipped 
to Prouty” 


The Oldest Fur House in 


New York, the Fur Market 
of the World. 


Buyers from all over the world are in 
New York now, ready to do their buying. 
Good furs were never more in demand, 
and they are willing to pay higher prices 
for them. Prouty’s will continue this 
year, as always, to pay the highest market 
prices for your furs. 


Get on our Free mailing list! 


WE NEED YOUR FURS 
NOW! Get on our Mailing List. 
Write for latest Guaranteed Price 
List. Send your Name TO-DAY! 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, inc 


Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, etc. 
382-384 West Broadway 


New York City 
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ously guarded trapping grounds you certainly 
would meet trouble; elsewhere no, except that 
poor Lo might help himself to your flour and 
tea if he found your cabin empty. 

New Ontario is certainly good for trapping. 
That is to say the furbearers are there, but 
as you probably know a good trapping country 
is hard to get into. If it is in a bush country 
this increases the obstacles and both B. C. 
and New Ontario have lots of bush and 
timber. It is too huge a country to pick out 
the best parts. If you avoid the settlements 
and the burnt districts you can hardly fail 
to find good country. Write to the Hon. 
Howard Ferguson, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto and he will furnish you with maps of 
the districts. 

Five Gurls 


Query—I am thinking of doing some trap- 
ping for muskrats next spring on my club 
grounds as there should be lots from the 
showing last fall. Could you advise me which 
is the best trap to get, also if there is any oil 
or other bait that could be used to entice the 
rats. : 

W. B. W. 
Chatham Ont. 

Answer—Personally I do not think you 
could find a better trap for muskrats than 
the No. 115 X High Grip described in this 
department. The construction of the front 
feet of the muskrat is peculiar. The bones 
and paws are extremely delicate and the 
flesh is tender and readily torn. The front 
foot is the most usually caught in the trap, 
and unless the rat is speedily drowned the 
bone breaks and the tender flesh allows the 
rat to twist free and escape, leaving a foot 
behind as a souvenir. The manufacturers of 
this trap claim that they are pull, gnaw and 
escape proof. They are not paying me to 
advertise their traps, but you have only to 
use a few of them to recognize that they have 
advantages over the single jaw traps that 
make them especially vlauable for skunk or 
muskrat, both of which will twist themselves 
free if they are not found soon after being 
caught. 

Anise oil, obtainable at any drug store 
makes a very attractive scent for muskrats. 
However, with muskrats you are putting the 
cart before the horse when you try to lure 
them into your traps. Set your traps on their 
runways, at the bottom of their slides. or at 
the entrance to their holes, all of which are 
easily found. Of course you can draw them 
into your traps or catch them with bait, but 
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the blind set method is the easiest and 
MEGA gE 


Cuery—Being a reader of Rod and Gun I 
would like to get some information. A 
friend and myself would like to go trapping 
this fall, a real trapping trip where there are 
mink, bobcat, muskrats, fox and Skunk, or 
anything along that line. 

Could you advise as to what firearms to 
take. I was thinking of taking a 30.30 rifle 
and a 22 revolver. What kind of a revolver 
would you advise? I have been thinking of 
getting an automatic. Would you advise 
us to get two, say one 22 and one 3S, or would 
you carry a rifle and a 22? We want to go 
forty or fifty miles back and spend a winter 
in the woods. How is the best way to get to 
your grounds. Would you advise going back 
in a canoe? As to grub, could you give us a 
list of what we would need in general to last 
two of us six months? How many shells 
would you take along? Where can you buy 
good snow shoes and what size would you 
recommend and what kind of footwear? 
Where can you get a good assortment of 
revolvers of the kind you would advise us to 
take? 


best. a 


ACS: 
Kitchener. Ont. 


Answer—My honest advice is not to under- 
take a six months trip unless you have an 
easy way of getting into your country. If you 
saw the amount of stuff two men can get 
through in six months you would realize that 
getting it back fifty miles is some chore. My 
advice is to make an early start, travelling 
light and try and locate some old deserted 
logging camp, where conditions suit you, 
with good creeks, etc. Figure on staying till 
about the New Year, and then go back and 
fetch in enough grub etc., to carry you through 
till then. Believe me, if you have never 
spent a winter in the woods before you will 
have enough by then. This is not said to 
discourage you. The trips that stand out in 
aman’s memory are not the winter-long ones. 
Cold and discomfort, long protracted, change 
the romance into drudgery, and if you are a 
novice inexperience will strew your pathway 
with discomforts. Get your stuff back any 
way you can. A wagon and team or a pack- 
horse would have a canoe skinned a mile if 
the country would let you use them. 

As for the firearms to cafry the 30.30 is all 
right, but why the revolvers? Better carry 
a 22 rifle, then you have a gun for deer and a 
small rifle for squirrels, partridge etc., for 
bait. I wouldn’t advise you to carry a 


Important Problem | 


| Every Fur Shipper Must Solve 
to be Successful 


You are receiving price lists and other literature from 
"many different Fur Houses—all claiming to pay the high- f 
est prices, etc., etc. This makes it difficult for you to | 
choose your Fur House and a wrong guess may mean { 
dollars out of your pocket. You must exercise great care § 
and caution in choosing the Fur House to whom you are [ 
going to entrust your catch of Fur-bearers. You can solve 
this important problem by making “Shubert” a trial 
shipment. 


For more than thirty-five years “Shubert” has been 

paying Fur shippers “more money” for their Furs—always [ 

- giving an honest and liberal assortment—paying the highest 
market prices—sending returns out promptly; in other 
words, rendering “better service’—“quicker.” “Shubert” 
offers you the SERVICE of an honest—reliable—responsible { 
—safe Fur House—where you take no risk. ““The Shubert 
Guarantee” protects you absolutely. 


A Trial Will Convince You. Get a Shipment Off—TODAY. 


Write for the “The Shubert Shipper,” a complete Fur Market Report 
and Price List issued at every change in the Fur Market. 


Its FREE—Wrrite for it—NOW. 


SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A.B.SHUBERT wc 


The Largest House In the World 
Dealing Exclusively in 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-27 W.Austin Ave. pept.14s Chicago,USA. 
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revolver at all. Some people like them, but 
personally I have no use for them. 

As to shells—well some men would get 
all kinds of meat with a box of 20 for the 
30.30, and 200 for the 22. Any good sporting 
goods dealer or hardware firm could get you 
snowshoes. Myself, I always use the Bear 
Paw pattern, about two foot six long and 
from a foot to eighteen inches wide. These I 
find big enough where you are travelling the 
same trail fairly often. For footwear I 
use ordinary rubbers, ONE ‘pair of thick 
socks and army puttees. These beat German 
socks in my opinion, as the snow cannot get 
either through them or under them. Don’t 
wear too many socks. Instead of keeping 
the feet warm they have just the opposite 
effect by impeding the circulation. Don’t 
in any case get the rubber shoes—get them 
ankle high, even if they do not last quiteast 
long. You understand, of course, this is just 
my own opinion. Many people would prefer 
larrigans or shoepacks. In this case they 
must be kept well oiled or you will get wet 
feet. 
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As to supplies, you- have given me 
order. Blankets, of course, some 


accidents—these are all essentials. The old 
Hudson Bay allowance was two pounds of 
flour per man per day, one pound of fat mess 
pork, two oz. sugar, two oz. peas, half oz. tea, 
half oz. salt and half oz. carbonate of soda. 


‘In addition for every seven days of the es- 


timated trip, one extra day was added in 
case of accidents. This is just a bare skele- 
ton, and you will not have much variety, but 
it is useful to figure a man’s requirements on. 
Tobacco is extra, also a few nails, candles for 
lighting, a little reading matter, cooking 
utensils etc. Beans and coffee would vary 
the above slightly, and baking powder would 
be better than carbonate of soda. Any game 
you get would help out, but don’t rely on 
getting game. Better safe than hungry, you 
know. All told, your outfit for two men for 
six months will w eigh: considerably over a 
thousand pounds. Fy, ze 1 
HiCere 


THE TRIPLE CLUTCH TRAPS 


During the past winter the Triumph Trap 
Co., of Oneida introduced an entirely new 
trap, the Triple Clutch, embracing several 
new ideas in the making of traps. 

With the webbed and double jaws we are 
all familiar. They are invaluable for musk- 
rats and other furbearers that twist or gnaw 
their legs off—especially muskrats. The 
Triple Clutch Trap does not have a double 
rim jaw, but instead four individual pairs of 
grippers in addition to the parent jaw, 
which, when sprung form a circular space into 
which the animal’s leg swells. The lower 
edge of the grippers strikes the animals’s leg 
at the same time as the jaw does, and this 
gives the trap its great holding power. The 
stronger the pull on the leg, the tighter the 
lower grippers sink into the flesh, so escape by 
a direct pull-out is almost impossible. By 


the grippers being individual and distinct 
any sideways movement is also prevented. 

The manufacturers claim that they do not 
break the animal’s leg. In actual proof I 
did not find this correct with the smaller 
fur bearers such as mink and ermine, as the 
springs are very strong. The editor of this 
department was priviliged to be one of those 
supplied with samples before the trap was 
placed on the market. I gave them a thor- 
ough try-out during the winter, and have 
nothing but praise for them. I did have one 
direct pull out, from a blind set on a trail, 
but as the trap was the No. 215 X—corres- 
ponding ‘with the No. 1% Victor, and the 
animal was a white tailed deer I attach no 
blame to the trap. I have no means of know- 
ing how long the trap held on but things were 
certainly torn up. 


ome 
spare 
clothes, rifles, axes, traps, three or four dozen 
anyway, a little surgical dressing in case of 


ca 
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| Picture This Case of Birds 
In Your Den or Office! 
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YOUR CHANCE TO OWN IT—CHEAP 


This is your chance to make a fine addition to the 
decorations of your Den or Office. Just the thing for 
sportsman’s club-room. 
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The case is of handsome walnut, glass ends and sides 
7 ft. 7 ins. long by 2 ft. 10 ins. wide and 3 ft. 6 ins. high. 


WHAT THE CASE CONTAINS 


Here’s a list of the stuffed birds in this case: 


Blue Heron, Heron Gull, Great horned Owl, Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Grouse, Least Bittern, King Rail, Hooded Merganser, 
Butterball, Old Squaw, Mallard Duck, Canvas Back Duck, Grouse 
male‘and female, Wilson Snipe, Flying Squirrel, Screech Owl, 
Cow Bird, Kingfisher, Prairie Plover, Jako, Yellow Warbler, Red 
Start, Blue Bill Duck, two trumpeters, two Snowy Owls, two 
Woodcocks, Kittiwake Gull, Marbled Godwit, Lop-eared Grebe. 


The taxidermy of each specimen is unexcelled, every 
bird being natural and true to life. 


This collection is for sale—case and all. 


For price and particulars, wrile, 


W. J. TAYLOR Ltd., PUBLISHER Woodstock, Ont. 
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The pan of the trap is very much larger 
than in the case of the Victor and Newhouse 
and the spread of the jaws is wider. An- 
other improvement is the protected cross 
arm, which is clos‘d at the bottom to pre- 
vent freezing at the pan post pivot when 
the trap is placed on snow orice. With the 
larger sized traps the pivots are locked so 
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that the jaws cannot be knocked or -ki 

out. Ken! ‘ 
They are solidly made traps and a e bound 

to be popular, despite the differenc in price 


between them and some of the cheaper 
makes. The cuts below illustrate the No. 


115X, the No. 5X and the No. 2X. 


SPORTSMEN’S and FARMER’S EFFORTS 
MUST SUPPLEMENT LEGISLATION 


Sportsmen’s magazines throughout the 
country have published from time to time 
articles calling the attention of their readers 
to the absolute necessity for persistent and 
systematic warfare on vermin by sportsmen 
and farmers. This warfare should, if the 
game supply is to be increased, supplement 
legislation giving long closed seasons and the 
placing of legitimate game birds on the song- 
bird list. 

In this connection the views expressed by 
Baroness Huard regarding game conditions 
in France and their relation to vermin, 
following the declaration of war, are of special 
interest. The article from which they are 
taken appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

“Tn all the universe, it seems to me that 
the wild animals were the only creatures 
really exempt from preoccupation about the 
fray. It might be war for man and the 
friends of man, but for them had come an 
unexpected reprieve and even the more wary 
soon felt their exemption from pursuit. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the conflict, the 
cottontails always so numerous on our estate, 
were simply terrified by the booming of the 
guns. But like all the rest of us, they soon 
became accustomed to it and _ presently 


displayed a selftassurance and familiarity 
undreamed of, save perhaps in the Garden of 
Eden. 


“It is quite a common sight to see a brood 
of partridges or pheasants strutting along 
the roadside like any barnyard hen and 
chickens and one recalled with amazement 
the times when, stretching themselves on. 
their claws, they would timidly and fearfully 
crane thei necks above the grass at the sound 
of an approaching step. At present, they 
are not at all sure that man is their worst. 
enemy. The government having decreed 
that there shall be no game shooting in the 
army zone, weasels, polecats and even foxes. 
have become very numerous, and broods of 
quail and partridge that once numbered ten 
and fifteen have singularly diminished by 
this incursion of wild animals, not to mention: 
the hawks, buzzards and squirrels. 


“One autumn morning I appeared at our 
gateway just in time to see a neighbor’s wife 
homeward-bound, with the corpses of four 
white hens that ‘Maitre Renard’ had borrowed’ 
from their coop dangling from her arm,” 


Baroness Huard mentions the fact that wild’ 
duck, which formerly had lingered in the 


neighborhood of her estate in large numbers. 


during the migration, have disappeared, but. 
she states that she is unable to account for- 
this. 
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No. 2631 illustrated— 
one of 77 styles of Daylo 


7TiRKim) Here is the Light 
BAYLD} §=for Sportsmen 


Fastens to cap or coat, leaving both hands free. Can be 
switched on or off instantly. Gives a powerful, penetrating 
light which wind and rain will not extinguish. Guaranteed 
to give the usual splendid EVEREADY service. Handsomely 
finished and strongly made. 


Price with 5cell battery - $9.40 
With 3 cell battery - $8.75 


Order one today 


SPIELMAN AGENCIES REC'D sroxicnan” xsi sia 
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absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


GOLLARS 


makers.” 
Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Pt. Stanley Gun Club held an old timers shoot for 
Dupont Buttons on October 14th. The weather was 
very fair and there was a good attendance although 
the club has not been shooting for some time. There 
were several visitors from London and Dextér. Follow- 
ing are the results at 50 targets Port Stanley Handicap 
used. There was a tie for gold button between L. 
Carey, A. Glover, W. J. Parker and Bert Glover. 
A. Glover winning on a draw. There was also a tie 
for second between, C. A. Cromwell, H. Dunn. L. 
Black and J. Coleman, Coleman winning on a draw. 
All other shooters were presented with a bronze button. 


Taig) abe 
A. Garey: . 3... 42:4 26 
A. Glover. 42 4 46 
W. J. Parker 34 12 46 
[cls Nos colds Eni tater RE Oreo Ls, SMG E EE | 36 10 46 
C. A. Cromwell. . 36 6 42 
He Dunn-e sh... 40 2 42 
eB lackie 26 16 42 
de Goleman. Q Aa ye Onna 42 
C. Bowman. ...... Wee2 wast 40 
Pe NVOMUn ge ee 3 Forcie 48) 4 40 
Ei Moorea Gk. USS peor 40 
W. Stanton... 34 6 40 
L. Cromwell. . SOS) 138 
J. Sharpe SOLOS 
W. Binne....... 32 | 6 38 
C. Haugh 30 8 38 
T. Jones 26 10 36 
J. Oliver... ‘ nee eu eee Lae 30) G0036 
J.H. Taylor..... TAD ATOLL OE Ons: 
EU GRTESD. eeiplan es ti RL ORC TO ag: IR LO Rn Gates 
a Wienterth ee ey eres ese 22; 12) 34 
1B, LETC) coy cae a ey agen 22, 1@ 32 
Bert Glover. . i aeases cons ubeusceeo ur sneaseey atk Meta ct eA 
W. Link. 37 4 41 


Joe Jennings Has The Highest Canadian Average. 


The latest batch of trapshooting averages, compiled 
by the Interstate Trapshooting Association, shows 
Frank Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., who starred at the 


EDN Wize 
- “2 Sa_N 


National Exhibition shoot ot Toronto in September‘ 
as leading the amateurs, and Homer Clark, of Alton, 
Ill., topping the professionals. Troeh is the only 
amateur with a mark better than 97 per cent., while 
Clark has an average of .9752. 


The averages of all Canadian amateur shooters who 
have shot at 2,000 or more targets are ae al 


J.E. Jennings, Todmorden, Ont. 2,130 2, 43 

S. G. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont. .... 3,882 .9354 
N. R. Gooderham, Toronto, Ont..... 2,114 .9191 
A. F. Healy, Windsor, Ont............... 3,335 3,964 .9187 
W. H. Gooderham, Toronto, Ont. ..3,390 3,017 .8899 
J. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont............... 2,400 2,097 .8737 


TED WHITE SHOT BY AN UNKNOWN HUNTER 


Suffers Shattered Left Arm in Mattawa District. 


“Potted” by an unknown hunter, Mr. E. G. White, 
local representative for the Dupont Powder Company, 
who is familiarly known as‘ ‘Ted White” by his Ottawa 
friends, is at present in the Protestant hospital, suf- 
fering from a badly shattered left arm, says a dispatch 
from Ottawa. 


Mr. White, accompanied by friends, was neers 
the Mattawa district, when he was accidentally shot 
in the left arm, the bullet lodging just above the elbow. 
Who fired the shot is unknown. He was brought into 
Ottawa where he is receiving the best of medical at- 
tention, and his many friends are hoping for a speedy 
recovery. 

“Ted White”’ is one of Canada’s foremost trapshoot- 
ers. 

Later information from Mattawa states that the 
member of the Club who shot Mr. White resides in 
Montreal. 

This is another case of a would be sportsman shoot- 
ing at random at moving objects in the woods without 
ascertaining what the object is and resulting in the 
maiming for life of a fellow being. 

It is learned that Mr. White’s condition (November 
16th) is still very serious. 
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9 Established 1865 
E. T. Carter & Co. 
75 Front Street, East 
TORONTO - - - CANADA 
want FOX, WOLF, SKUNK 
We are paying Good Prices for these 
furs which are in good demand, 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. We pay 
Express and Postage.i',““Prompt Returns.” 


ake LE STE ESSER CSET 
SeEERGow pric low prices. We have a number of used guns, butin good ] 
CON condition at favorable prices 


Send for Special list 


—Allkinds and sizes. Animal baits. Blankets,Tents, Folding 
Stoves etc. 
Send for Fall Catalog 
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123 Kine Sr. E., 


TOROFTO. 


MINAR D’S | 
KING OF PAIN" 


! The Schultze GunpowderCompany Ltd. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


The Company desire to inform the 
; Sporting Public that the constitution 
£ of the Company is entirely British. 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees are ALL BRITISH 


The SCHULTZE Powders were the 
first SMOKELESS SPORTING 
POWDERS made in England, and 
have been manufactured since 
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1 I was cured of terrible lum- 
! 
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| 1869 at the Company’s Works in 
i 

i 
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bago by 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Rev. Wm. Brown. 
I was cured of a bad case of 
earache by 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 
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{ was cured of sensitive lungs 


Hampshire. Sportsmen may there- 


MY 
fore continue touse the SCHULTZE Minard’s Lini 
GUNPOWDER COMPANY'S ! carvaey e oe 


i Manufactured by the 
a purely British Industry. Minard’s Liniment 


products with the knowledge that 

| 
WORKS-Eyeworth and Redbridge, Hants, England | ~ Yarmouth N S 

: 
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by so doing they are supporting | 


HEAD OFFICES:40, New Broad St.. London, E.C.2. = 
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HE season for out-door shooting at 
T the Long Branch Rifle Ranges has been 

one of unusual success for the Irish 
Rifle Association of Toronto, and marks an 
epoch in its history. The progressive policy 
adopted by the executive council, backed by 
the unbounded enthusiasm shown by individ- 
ual members, has worked wonders in pro- 
ducing the desirable condition of affairs 
which now prevails in the Association. The 
introduction of open events in the annual 
matches, which was an undertaking of con- 
siderable magnitude and responsibility, prov- 
ed to be an unqualified success, not only from 
a spectacular point of view, but also from a 
financial standpoint. Preparations are now 
under way for the approaching season for 
practice on the indoor ranges, and the out- 
look is promising for a fine winter’s sport. 
The presentation of a trophy by Mr. Wright 
of the Walker House, to be shot for by teams 
representing the various indoor clubs of 
Toronto, will do much to arouse the spirit 
of competition, which is, after all, the funda- 
mental mainstay of all sport. 

The usual weekly shoots on Saturday 
afternoons during the summer months were 
all well attended, and, on the whole, favored 
with propitious weather. Interest was chiefly 
centred on the competitions extending through 
the months of July, August and September, 
the winners in each of the three graded classes 
being decided by the competitor’s best eight 
daily aggregate scores of the thirteen available 
Saturdays. The ranges were 200, 500 and 
600 yds., with seven scoring and two con- 
vertible sighting shots at each range. Three 
valuable prizes, one for each class, were 
presented by Controller McGuire, ex-control- 
ler McCarthy and Capt. Emo. The contest 
in A Class was exceptionally exciting, as 
evinced by the standing of the first six com- 
petitors at the end of August with their 
five best scores to date, viz:-— 


Glarke...3..0.005, Ui fate Joke : eer Oz 
Lennox.......... aah ee a Stee DOD, 
Lonsdale Paps hae Eee AE edna NS 0) 
Deane 63 PEE ON IL ce ASUS 501 
SET Cpt Aen 500 
BEET OU ee NIE tees : 500 


a series of “‘off-days’” put Emo and Lonsdale 
practically out of the running, and, as Lennox 
also lost ground, the competition resolved 
itself into a trial of skill between the three 
remaining contestants. The final scores 
showed Clarke and Sharp tied with totals 


IRISH RIFLE ASSOCIATION — 
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of 803 points each, the prize being awarded 
to the former on the technical grounds of 
his higher total on the 600 yd. range, which — 
bettered that of his opponent by a scant two 
points. Both men shot with exceptional 
skill and consistency throughout the season, 
and are to be congratulated on their fine 
exhibition of straight shooting. Mr. Clarke 
is a marksman of long and varied experience, 
and has represented the Canadians at Bisley. 
Mr. Sharp’s score of 104 on Sept 7th was a 
magnificent display of marksmanship, and 
constitutes a record for the Long Branch 
Ranges. After putting in the ‘‘possibles” at 
the 200 and 500 yd. ranges, he placed his 
first six shots at the 600 yd. range well in 
the bull’s eye, his last shot, however, being 
an exceedingly close inner.’”? Hardly less 
remarkable was the performance of Mr. 
Dean, who scored 802 points, and was well 
in the running right to the last shot. 

The contest in B class was also a close 
affair, being confined, however, to the two 
leaders, Smith and Kent. As in A class, the 
result was in doubt until after the last shot 
was fired, Smith eventually gaining first 
place by the narrow margin of 1 point, his 
total being 783, quite a creditable perfomrance 
for a marksman of only two years’ experience. 
The C class prize was won by Russell, who 
has shown steady improvement since joining 
the Association two years ago. Final scores 
were as follows — 


Maj. Elliott......... 
J. Lonsdale............ é 


J. Fitzgerald........ 
T. Marsgetts........ 
J. McKenzie........ 
Capt. Fowler..... 
Col. Brown...... 


E. Greenway....... 
J. Monkman...... 


T. Younger... 
R. Hutchison 
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Still the FAVORITE SKATE for 
SPEEDING, HOCKEY and PLEASURE 
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Quality of material, workmanship and finish 
guaranteed. 


W. H. DUNNE 


1492 Queen Street West TORONTO 
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We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, 


2 Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Yachts, Poe ee 
Work- Boats, | | SPARE ET ELL tk 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


Robertson Bros. 33's Hamilton 
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There was a large turn-out of rifle enthus- 
iasts at the Annual Matches on Thanksgiving 
Day, and fine, cool weather favored the occa- 
sion. The open events were well patronized, 
and the whole affair was carried out with a 
smoothness and precision which reflected 
credit on the match officials who were respons- 
ible for the arrangements. Fifteen targets 
were in operation, and were worked to capa- 
city throughout the day, firing commencing 
at 9.30 a.m., and continuing until the failing 
light put an end to accurate marksmanship. 
The standard of shooting was distinctly 
high-class, there being no less than three 
scores of 103 points for the General Match 
Aggregate, and a large number of “‘possibles”’ 
at each range. Capt. Emo was winner of 
the General Match Aggregate, his total of 
103 points, though equalled by both Weir 
and Sprinks, being given preference for his 
better scores at the longer ranges. Camp- 
bell’s aggregate of 147 points for the Extra 
Series Matches was also a fine performance, 
his shooting at the 500 and 600 yd. ranges 
being exceptionally good. The Team Match 
was won by the first team of the Association, 
with the Irish Regiment of Toronto a close 
second. O. R. A. Rules prevailed, and one 
sighting shot (convertible) was allowed for 
the General Match events and none for the 
Extra Series. The following gives the list 
of scores of the prize winners — + 


1st. EXTRA SERIES 
10 shots—200 yds. 


Scoorance eee Ag 
SPMIOKSe ee, BARRE eek at NEI 49 
Deans n.. | pees se ThA NS 
J. Lonsdale. ... pL tek ee AS 
Humphries A F ea 948 
Smith... A as 
Emo... hs ay 48 
Fitzgerald. pga atthe} 
2nd. MATCH. 


7 shots—200 yds. 


Sprinks.... ENG reeoS 
Robertson aye 35 
Weir... RE alles)" 
RECT ee Se es SR SYA eS Wee! 
J. Lonsdale...... k we Ae > Seats! 
BETOTISU AVR rc ey pest eRe Nek hihi e Maa i 34 
Bickford ....... Re Yas Ret 
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3rd. EXTRA SERIES. 
10 shots—500 yds. 


49 
49 
4th. MATCH. 

7 shots—500 yds. 
Bmouns ee. a 35 
Spninks. es 35 
J. Lonsdale 35 
Reid.... 35 
Reesors ee 34 
Robertson.) 34 
DC ams... hieicgeet ese ae 34 
Fitzgerald......... dca ck ee 34 
Glendenning nse ee 34 

5th. EXTRA SERIES. 

10 shots—600 yds. 
Hawkins: (05 2) Sac cn ee ee 50 
Gamphbelles enna HESS cgagscosSo>r 50 
Weirg ong i a Se eee 50 
Humphries.......... Cay, 48 
FPitzgeraldi| See 22 eee 48 
‘Youngs. ; 48 
Storrar..202-42 eb ee eee 47 

6th. MATCH. 

7 shots—600 yds. 
Weil ii. oicasdethn cat eee 35 
Emo........ oD 
Hawkin............... 35 
McKenzie................ 34 
Fitzgerald.......:..,..... 34 
Humpbries............ 34 
Tenn OKs Vielys hee 33 
Bulle 33 


7th. EXTRA SERIES AGGREGATE 
200 dui 500 yd. 600 yd. Total 


Campbell...... aya ALY, 50 50 147 
Weir....... 46 50 50 146 
Storrar eee 49 50 47 146 
Hawkins yas . 46 49 50 145 
Fitzgerald............... 48 48 48 144 
Humphries................ 48 48 48 144 
Emoe 2. eae 48 50 46 144 
Jonsdale cm. case 48 50 46 144 


Noung.) eee 49 48 144 
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T:.LHE BERNSTEIN FUR Co.’s 


| RAW FUR PRICE LIST 
IS RELIABLE 
| 
\ 


PRICE LIST, SHIPPING TAGS, etc., SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
THE BERNSTEIN FUR CO. 


DEPT. ‘41 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Highest prices paid for DRAW FUR 


Send us your Raw Furs and we guarantee that we will not give youa Raw Deal. We 
want your business. 


i 
i 
THE BRITISH RAWFURCO. 185 KING ST. E. TORONTO. 
+ 
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| WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
| FOX,,BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 
MARTEN,MINK Et 
| /& & _™ WEIL PAYS THE MOST 
Remits Quickest. Pays 


ash Holds shipments 5 days if desfred, 
= Furs are high. Big money trapping & 
| this year. Ourlarge Illustrated Trapper’s Guide 
| # Sentl'ree. Frequent price-lists keep you posted. 
| Traps and Bait. In business 50 years. Biggest, 
| 
| 


Thousands of trappers know that 
they get the best of treatment by 
shipping to me- I pay the very 
highest market quotations, my 
price list is simple, is never mis~ 
leading, and you get your money 
by return mail. 
Read this: 
“Tt's a pleasare to deal with 
firm like yours. I get every 
cent my furs are worth: and 
have received such nice checks 
from you that [ am telling my friends herethat 
they will do well to get in touch with you’ 
For my reliability refer to FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 
and [RVING TRUST CO 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept 1512 50 West 26”ST. NewYork City 


Dealer in all kinds of Raw 
Furs. Will travel and buy | 
large lots. | 
Write for prices to | 
CANFIELD, ONT. 


3 No. 1 Skunk Phone - Dunnville 24R.12 | 


house. Askany oa aS paleciurcal oes 
. “The Square Deal House, 
Weil Bros. & Co., Capital $1,000,000, Paid. 
Bon 96 2 Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 
Boys, ivap This Year. Great Chance. Everybody Write. o 


Pictures of principal fur- 

bearing animalsand their 

tracks, trapping lawsand 
Oo 


parcel post map, mailed 


. on receipt of your name 

TRAPPERS and address; also our il- 

lustrated price list, with 

dependable market news, and our shinving 
tags—allfree. Write today to Dept 14 

BOLLES & ROGERS 513 So.1S™ St. OMAHA 


PRINCE GEORGE 


TORONTO - - CANADA 


Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally ‘ Conducted. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
European Plan. American Plan. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Preprieter 
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“FURS 


Prices 


We are making Flat Average Bids for 
Muskrat, Skunk and other furs. 


Sms i tor cur best <a 
GEO.W. GRIGGS FUR CO., GOODELL IOWA 
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Deangir hae woe mag 49 47 144 


8th. MATCH AGGREGATE 
pte 500 yd. 600 yd. Total 


LOTT ines nid 33 35 35 103 
Velvet eae J Mining 34 35 103 
Sprinks.......... aera 35 33 103 
Bitzzeral dag lu aa 34 34 101 
J. Lonsdale. eA. 35 32 101 
Kent........, cy eos 33 33 100 
awkins ss) 00/034 33 35 99 
Etumphriess. 4) 33 33 3 99 
Dean........... indasee ay) 34 33 99 
NEESOT ye hanietl wie 33 34 32 99 


9th. TEAM MATCH—6 men. 
7 shots at 200, 500 and 600 yds. 


1. Irish Rifle Ncsomation 1s pe 59D 
2. 110th Irish Regiment... aie 586 
3. MacGregor Rifle Club... aye 72078. 
4. Irish Rifle Association IT... 570 
CLOSED EVENTS 
10th. MATCH “‘A” CLASS 
7 shots—200 yds. 

4 is Lonsdale......... COON Weer eerom et alee hig tae 34 
Sd ORM ak NE 34 
Reesor... Soirare : ve atesca ies cr MoM UR Oe DN Rae 33 
McKenzie......... cea nabs: nS SeRMUPA ree RD NE 33 
Humphries... A caer reer iec as abe Mein Le 2 33 

11th. MATCH ‘‘A” CLASS 
7 shots—500 yds. 
nO ce cera FSS 3 Cee a 35) 
i Megastialer mere co ¥ Jct COA UR a 35 
ERCCSOn ais See eR ee eS A 
Deans) jo poh nee RE le 34 
Sharp... oes PS. SOR ea Ae 34 

12th. MATCH ‘‘A” CLASS 
Emo..... PuieR ah Sil) 
Haylans 4 Nae pe arse eed 


Fitzger: ald... hte 
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13th. MATCH "BY CLASS 
7 shots—200 Yds. 


14th. MATCH “‘B” CLASS 
7 shots—500 yds. 


15th. MATCH “‘B” CLASS 
7 shots—s60 yds. 


Greenways eines 
Smith... ateeeadhn thn er 


16th. MATCH AGGREGATE <A” 


CLASS. 
200 yd. 500 yd. 600 yd. Total 
FM 0:30 33 35 35 103 
Pitzseral deems 33 34 34 101 
Sharpie eeee 34 34 33 101 
J onsdaleses anne 34 35 32 101 


17th. MATCH AGGREGATE “RB” 
CLASS 


200 yd. 500 yd. 600 yd. Tota! 
Kent 34 33 33 
31 34 33 98 
33 33 32 98 
By) 32 33 97 
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Pick out one of the glorious, radiant Gophir Gems, 
set in solid 14-kt. gold, and get it on a 5 days’ free 
trial. Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the 
street—to work—everywhere for 5 full days, then 
decide whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not 
fascinated by its radiance—if you consider its splendor 
one trifle less than that of a mined diamond —send it back 
at ourexpense. You don't pay us a penny for the trial. 
If you decide to keep it, pay the rock-bottom price (1-30th 
as much as a diamond costs) as you can afford. Terms as 
low as 34c. a day ($1.00 a month), without interest. No 
redtape. Your credit is good with the Gophir Diamond 
Co. Send coupon for new jewelry book. 


MARVELLOUS NEW DISCOVERY 


A problem of the ages has been solved. Science has at 
last produced a gem of dazzling brillianc They are 
called Gophir Gems, and resemble mined diamonds so 
closely that many people of wealth are preferring them. 
Gophir Gems stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. Get 
One on trial to-day. Wear it before you decide to buy. 


SET IN SOLID 14-kt. GOLD—Gophir Gems 
Are Not Imitations. 

These precious gems are the master products of science — 

the realization of the dreams of centuries. They are never 

set in anything but solid 14-kt. gold. Write for the new 

catalogue and see the exquisite new settings for yourself. 


SEND THE COUPON For New Jewelry Book. 
Put your name and address in the coupon on a letter ora 
post card and send to us at once for the big new book of 
exquisite Gophir Gems. Read the fascinating story of 
how at last Science has conquered Nature and has pro- 
duced a glorious, radiant gem, whose dazzling bri nce 
is actually a marvelto behold. Th cost but 1-30th as 
much as diamonds, and wear forever. Do not delayan 


instant. Put yourname and address in the coupon now— 
get the free book immediately while this great offer lasts. 
THE GOPHIR DIAMOND CO., OF ( 
Dept, V2, 140 Yonge 8 
Gentlemen—Send me your new Jewelry Book and full 
particulars of your Free Trial, easy payment plan 


IN AMKGE Ment at whissaidr sds ss0e0 ss ae 


ADDRESS ................. : 
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Klim will not freeze 


When the wind-break is 
built, and the fire going 
nicely, and you're ready to 
turn in, get out your tin of 
_ Khim and openit. No mat- 
ter how tightly everything else is frozen 
up you'll find your Klim as free and 
powdery as when you got it from your 

rocer. Whip a quantity into water, 
eat over the fire, and drink. A bracing 
drink of separated milk that warms 
eon to che toes and makes you sleep 

ike a top. 

Try it next trip. Klimis good 
with tea coffee or cocoa and for 


cocking and baking. Your 
grocer has Klim. © 


Mounted Moose Heads 


in excellent condition 


Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


PPORTER 


No. 44 


Gives you a feel of real com- 
fort and assurance of per- 
fect protection while exer- 
cising. Opening beneath 
patent flap A. Small amount 
of material between the 
thighs C. Perfect pouch B. 
Welt-bound webbing. 


All Sizes’ - - $1 


This Jock and Suspensory are all elastic and self-adjusting. These goods may be coiled 


No. 50 


All elastic. Perfect fit. Self- 
adjusting, will not chafe. 
No buckles. Pouch open in 
year, therefore more sani- 
tary. Perfectly comfortable. 
Need not remove from scro- 
tum while at closet. 


All Sizes « = 


APRILI IDS. 


to cleanse without injury to the rubber. The Jock should be worn when exercising, and the Suspensory at all 
other times, to promote health and vigor. If your dealer will not furnish, send us stamps or money order, 
specifying large, medium or small pouch, and waist measure, and we will mail promptly. 


Satisfaction Suaranteed or money refunded 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY Dept. C-2 PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


Advertisements will be 
inserted in this Department — 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Cortespondence _ solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.tf 


WANTED—Wild animals and birds 
David W. Swadley, West Point, Ind 


FOR SALE Ferrets) male and 
reply. L. Walters, Norwich, Ont 


Give your prices. 
12-IT 


female. Stamp for 


11-1T 


DOGS. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and QOppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 


dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Male airedale pup eight 
months old. Make offer. John Hawley, St Stephen, 


New Brunswick. 12-IT 


U, R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Pointers, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Dogs 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind. 


‘BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
| Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


FOR SALE—F oxhounde Coondogs and nice white 
bull terriers (pups). Fred Ww. Probst, Box 60, Linwood 
Ont. ue 2-[T 

FOR SALE.—Two white bull te srriers, male three years, 
female one year. This pair for $25.00. F. W. Probst, 
Box 60, Linwood, Ont 12-1T 

RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, coon, oppossum, 


skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, pointers, pet and farm dogs. 


Catalogue 10c. F errets, Rabbits. Brown’s Kennels. 
York, Pa. OF Sar 

FOR SALE—Trained and untrained fox, dee ser and rab- 
bit hounds, also pups. Herman Fischer, Waterloo, Ont. 


10-3T 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG’”’ 


With All Breed Directory Combined. 
Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. 
Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy 15c.- 


Published by JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 
739 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, 
——— 


U.S.A. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 


setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
FOR SALE—Airedale pups, both sex, registered, very 
choice stock, also ferrets. Write for prices iG-a A: 
Yorke, Ruscomb, Ont. 10-TF 
A tts 

& The Magnificent Chez ampion Russian Wolfhound | 
| “Champion Petrofski of Addlestone.” | 
Many wins in England and Canada 5 
Latest wins, Montreal L.K.C. and C.N.E. Toronto. | 
Proven Sire Fee $25.00 z 
Owner A. V. Webley. 60 Craig St., Ottawa. | 

+ a ee 9 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. Allnew. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L. 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi- speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for Posie This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further par Scuet etc., 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cheap; also 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, etc. Send for list. 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 10-TF 


GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in a 
letter. Wm. . Burkhard (Established in 1855) 

East 4th St. St. Paul, Minn. ‘‘The Original and, old 
Reliable "* Reliable! 000/00". as ea 


W. A. Brock 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


GUN REPAIRING 


— 
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‘OR SALE or trade for 22 pistol or Revolver. Colt or 
. & W. One Colt No. 38, “Bisley Model” 514” Barrel. 
od condition. F.R. Daniel, Camrose, Alta., Can. 12-IT 


Fine Stevens target rifle .25-21 cal. heavy half Octagon 
barrel beautifully bored and finished, the gun that rifle- 
men are talking about. Full set. Lyman combination 
front and peep rear sights, set trigger, scheutzen butt, 
with telescope blocks mounted on barrel. Ideal bullet 
seater, bullet moulds, Ideal reloading set with double ad- 
justable chamber, a hundred shells or so, all in splendid 
condition, and the first $30 takes this outfit. Want to 
buy Newton 256 in good condition. J. W. Sangster, 
Box 549, Listowel, Ont. 12-IT 


FOR SALE—Remington .22 repeater, $15., Winchester 
repeater $10., both good rifles. Excelsior twin motor- 
cycle, 1912 model, electric light, tandam seat, first class 
running order, $75. Tent 9x 7x 7, $10. James Manley, 
Basswood, Man. 12-IT 


RAW FURS 


RAW FURS—I want BLACK SQUIRREL skins, full 
value. Ship all you have. Cyrus Belden, 49 West 34th 
St. New York. 12-IT 


SPECIALS 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
most successful “Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘The Successful Club’, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. Slade 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never been used. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TF 


SPECKLED TROUT—Now is the time to stock your 
ponds and streams. First class trout of all ages for im- 
mediate shipment. For full particulars, write John Gall, 
manager Caledon Mountain Trout Hatcheries, Inglewood, 
Ontario. 93T 


LOST—Near Porlock Station C. N. Ry. two hounds, 
one heavy build, tan colored dog, with broad head and 
small ears and one white bitch with tan colored ears and 
tan spot at root of tail. Anyone having information 
concerning the whereabouts of these dogs please communi- 
cate with the owner. J.S. Morton, Stirling, Ont. 12-IT 


FOR SALE—Hunting and fishing lease in Quebec, 
28 square miles good trout fishing, good cabin and boats, 
blankets. cooking utensels, etc., rent to government $100. 
per year. Box 995, Pembroke, Ont. 12-IT 


ECZEMA PSORIASIS goitre, tetter, old sores, 

? 9 catarrh, dandruff, rheu- 

matism, piles, cured or no charge. Write for particulars. 

poo Remedy, Co., Dept. R. G., Hot Springs, Ark., 
mS Ay 


Genuine Diamonds 


WY $1, $2, $3, Weekly 


Save money on your Diamonds 
by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage 
in Price and Quality. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, it is free. 


We send Diamonds to any part of Canada forinspection 
at our expense. Payments may be made Weekly or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 


15 Toronto Arcade - - Toronto, Canada 
RN Ges Se oe Se. se ee er ee 


STOP, LOOK, LISTEN.— Make your own gun_ oil, 
Hasna nese” to remove rust and powder residue, absolutely 
armless to gun. Recipe sent postpaid for $2.00. Geo. 
P. Wright, Box 308, Newmarket, Ont. 12-IT 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


_FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
piten Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN. Weadstaers 
nt. 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
Oliver Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We buy raw 
furs. 3 12T 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 

DECOY. “PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U. 8. Patent Ottice 


On your hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. ‘They bring down the 
game everytime. 

ASK FOR MASON'S AND GET MASON’S. 
We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
Snipe and Geese—in several grades. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue—lIt’s Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
590 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


co) 
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Raw Furs 


Are you interested in them? 


Do you know that I sel! {direct 
to the Manufacturer, 


That I guarantee highest prices, 
Hold furs separate on request, 
What more can I offer? 


Write for price list and send me 
a trial shipment. 


J.U. NICHOLS 


Box 338 


Ingersoll, Ont. 
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A HOLIDAY GIFT 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Nothing would be more acceptable or better appreciated than 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
ROD ANDGUN INCANADA 


Because each issue will be the reminder that you are the provider 
of several hours of interesting reading. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER | 


On receipt of $1.00, additional with your own subscription, we will 
send the magazine during 1919 to ONE of your friends; for $1.50 
additional to TWO of your friends; for $2.00 additional to THREE 
of your friends. 

All you have to do is to fill in the coupon below, tear it off and mail 
it to us along with your remittance, and ROD AND GUN will be 
sent to your friends with your Christmas Greetings. 

YOUR OWN ACCOUNT IS ENCLOSED IN THIS ISSUE. 

Do not fail to find it. 
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PO Lis 
W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher, ' 

Woodstock, Ontario. 

Enclosed herewith find $....... covering my subscription to i 
ROD: AND: GUINE trom eee eee LOLA ee ee and 
$.........extra for which forward the magazine for twelve months 
from... crete tOln cleo, inelusive’ to. the followingsss 
Name lite ih hese.: NOONESS Ak 
Name Vaal ies gueteti Wee er a AOC S Sh naan ane nena 
INANE iether cA RCS SEeamm 
Name of Remitter.... 
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TRAPS 


for all animals from a Weasel to a Grizzly Bear. Only 
a few varieties are shown here— 


We Carry in Stock 


thirteen different kinds of traps in eighty-five (85) 
sizes. THIS IS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN CANADA, enabling you to 
choose the kind and size you desire and be assured of 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


We Sell the Traps—We Buy the Furs. 


Worth its weight in Gold to any Trapper:- 


This marvelous bait is 
excellent for Wolf, 


Animal Bait Fox, Mink, Skunk and 
a all animals that eat 
Prepared For % meat—It contains no 

i poison, it is the odor 

John Fallam . thatdraws the animal 


Wi Front St-East. to the trap. 
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HALLAM’S MUSKRAT BAIT for Muskrats and Hallam’s Trail Scent to cause animals 
» follow your trail—All $1.00 per bottle or 6 bottles for $5.00 postpaid by us. 


o 


NO. 44 JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT gives a_ penetrat- 
ing light and will not blow out. It burns ten hours on 
one charge of carbide It has a lens for diffused light 


for camp purposes and a special long distance lens for GILL NETS mounted with leads, and, 
hunting Weight 2'4 lbs Price $5.00. Cap 40 floats ready for the water, 25 cents pet 
cents extra. Give size desired yard. In ordering give size of mesh, 


stretched measure desired 


Traps, Guns, Aninal Bait, Headlights, Nets, Shoe 
packs, Marble’s Specialties and hundreds of othe 
articles for the trapper and hunter, described an 
priced in HALLAM’S TRAPPERS AND SPORTS 
MEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE-- 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 100 Fall 1918 2nd edition just off the press. Write fe 


candle power with flat flame burner your copy to-day. It is Free. Address in full. 
and interchangeable lens—light can be 
changed up or down like a lamp--has 
darkening doors and will not blow out 

Price $8.50 or with self-lighter 9.00 
Mailing weight 3 lbs 


OP imited 
944 Hallam Building. TORONTO 


THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 


NUMBER 8  .y 


Rod and Gun in Canada 


Woodstock, Ontario, January, 1919 


Publishers are warned not to reprint contents, wholly or in part, without full credit attached. 


JANUARY CONTENTS 


Rod and Gun Folk; An Interview With Bonnycastle Dale ........ 

The Promise of Spring; A Year With the Deer ..:...........0.......0.......... H. C. Haddon 
Mr. Brewster Discovers a Wildcat............. aay ...fred Copeland 
Bob’s Baby y .. Vincent G. Perry 
Shots In The Snow. ...........c50005 A AR, AN : Reginald Gourlay 
A Communique From Saskatchewan......0.......... W. A. Mason 
A Race With Death... ME ote. oe AAT We peck 
On Making Snowshoes Be Megat: Robert Page Lincoln 
The Trails......... eae we suey R. M. Benson 
Winter Camping In Canada st _...Leo M. Rollins 
The Killjoy........ ‘ ie CHS eae ye A. E. Jay 
RETIN GY sa eiee seen ... E. T. Martin 
Fishing Notes.............. ccruseree Robert Page Lincoln 
Guns and Ammunition... ATA seat ; : C. S. Landis 
Rod and Gun Mechanics 

Alpine Club Notes.. 

Editorial Comments 


Four Targets............ 
Along The Trap Line 
Canadian Field Trials... 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE to any address in Canada, Great Britain or in the United States $1.50 
foreign countries 50c extra. Single copies 15 cts. All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
REMITTANCES should be made by P. O. or express money orders, bank checks or registered 
letters; if by check, exchange must be included 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 
addresses must be given. * 
THE ADDRESS LABEL, shows the date to which subscription is paid. 
ADVERTISING RATES and sample copies sent on application. 
Communications on all topics pertaining to faa canoeing, yachting, the kennel, amateur 
pauroerephy and trapshooting will be welcomed and published if possible. A}] communications must 
e€ accompunied by the name of the writer, not necessarily for publication, however. 
Rod and Gun in Canada does not assume any responsibility for, or necessarily endorse, any views 
expressed by contributors to its columns. 
Published by W. J. TAYLOR, LTD.. WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
: ——Branch Offices— 
New York, London, England 
373 Fourth Ave, Grand Trunk Bldgs. 
Cockspur St. 


Entered as second-class matter at the post offices of Woodstock, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ROD AND GUN FOLK. 


An Op ConTRIBUTOR: BONNYCASTLE DALE 


WOODSTOCK, ONT., JANUARY, 1919 


ROD AND GUN FOLK 
AN INTERVIEW WITH BONNYCASTLE DALE 


and interview Bonnycastle Dale,” 
said the editor to me. ‘Get a 
perieererh of him. Our readers will 
e interested in seeing what this 
natural history writer, who has con- 
tributed so frequently to the maga- 
zine for the past ten years, looks like; 
anu get a little sketch of his life too, 
to accompany the photograph.” 
Soon I was speeding away towards 
the northern lake which surrounds the 
island home of Bonnycastle Dale. 
“Can you tell me where I will 
find Mr. Dale?’ I asked of a boy who 
was watering his horses on the lake' 
shore at the end of the village street. 
“You mean Boneycastle Dale what 
writes unnatural history? Right over 
on that island mister.” 
“And how will I get there?’ I 
queried. 
“Don’t know. 
though—ged dap!” 


| “wish you would take a trip 


Swimmin’s good 
and off he splash- 


ed. 

“Will you be good enough to rent 
me a boat in which to row over to 
that island,’ I asked of an old gentle- 
man whom I saw standing near. 

“Is it safe?” I asked, eyeing the 
boat doubtfully. 


“T guess so,” he answered, some- 
what dubiously, “‘he ain’t shot many 
folk so far.”’ 


“But I meant the boat,” for by 


_ this time a large part of the outside 


: lake was inside the craft in which I 


- was to make my voyage: 


“Don’t worry, * the old man reas- 
_ sured me, “she'll stanch on the way 
“across.” 


Off I set in my unstable looking 
craft. The number of bailing tins 
with which it was equipped was a 
bit alarming but with steady work I 
soon made the little wharf on the 
island’s shore and was received by a 
boy whom I instantly recognized as 
Laddie Junior. 

“You'll find him hunting bugs,” 
said the lad with a sly grin. 

I did—in the ‘tater patch.’_ 

sw lisee you have your war garden 
in,’ I said, “I have come to interview 
you for Rod and Gun.” 

I followed my victim out of the hot 
sun to a table set in the shade of a 
great basswood tree where a mother 
squirrel with her winter’s coat but 
half shed was hurriedly making way 
with her scrapings of the breakfast 
pot. I later saw her two fat (alas 
how thin she, herself, was) young- 
sters straining at her overstretched 
teats. 

“How early did you start natural 
history work?” I asked. 

“When I was three days old, ’’ was 
the reply. It is said I was a natural 
born mimic and so cleverly did I 
imitate the cry of a hungry infant 
that I was immediately fed.” 

“You doubtless took up photo- 
graphy early?’ was my next question. 

“Not very early,’ he responded 
gravely. ‘Before I was one full year 
old, however, I made a fair silhouette 
on the sidewalk.” 

*“Remarkable!’’ I ejaculated, “but 
how soon did you publish anything?” 

“Well I overheard the captain 
giving out the signals and told Jim 
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and he told Ted id Ted told the 
cook and the other school’s fag 
wormed it out of her and we got 
licked—and so did I 

“But I meant publication in the 
papers and magazines. 

“Oh! Well through the hard- 
heartedness of the editors all my 
early work is lost. Before I was 
twelve I. had written an operatic 
drama with a black hero—no I 
didn’t copy Othello—and I had para- 
phrased Genesis.”’ 

“Wonderful!” we burst out. 

“And the editors returned it” he 
continued brokenly, “‘saying all they 
would need was a new speller. and 
new rules of punctuationso when I 
read all the wonderful accounts of 
natural history writers, how grizzlies 
seemed to live on a steady diet of 
raw man; how the ferocious moun- 
tain lion decimated the wild tribes 
of the Pacific Coast, how the ser- 
pents (they never called them just 
snakes) charmed and stung and 
squeezed their terrified captives; how 
a mighty whale was crushed in the 
arms of a mightier cuttle fish (only 
it is usually called a devil fish in such 
cases); how the rising loon pierced 
the skull ‘of a nest attacking mink; 
how a whale diving broke its neck; 
and in private life how all these 
animals expressed the nicest senti- 
ments towards one another—then I 
decided, at the mature age of ten, 
that if these writers could get away 
with it and see such wonders, why I 
could too. 

“May I ask where you were born, 
and your age?” 

“Well, the last reporter said it was 
Cobourg, another one said Toronto, 
a third mentioned the lake, but I, 
myself, favor Kingston, if you don’t 
mind. As to age, I’m less than a 
hundred—(and he looked it, our guess 
was somewhere between fifty-five 
and sixty). 

“TI suppose you have been inter- 
viewed quite frequently?” 

“Yes, it’s getting monotonous. 
The last chap was here only ten years 
ago.” 

“‘Now for some facts,” I suggested. 

“Well, seriously , then, I bought 
a camera and decided to get as per- 
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fect a series of pictures ing i 


life of a single marsh-dweller as paula 


possibly be procured. I chose the 
Virginia Rail—like the presumptu- 
ous boy that I was—one of the 
shyest and most difficult birds to find. 
By perseverance I got a fair life’ 
study, wrote down my actual experi- 
ences and sold it for the munificent 
sum of ten dollars. Since then I 
have worked in the sloughs and 
marshes and drowned lands of many 
of the Canadian provinces and Ameri- 
can states, getting actual photo- 
graphs that describe the lives of the 
inhabitants until, including man, wild 
and tame, I have some twenty-five 
hundred negatives. I am afield now- 
the entire twelve months of the year. 
It took me a few years to prove that 
all the animals of this northern part 
of North American were, unprovoked, 
harmless to man. The grizzly, the 


black bear, the wolf, the cowardly cat . 


called the panther or mountain lion, 
the wildcats, the fur-bearers, the 
birds of prey, all run from man’s 
first appearance. We are the only 
animal inthe kingdom that naturally 
and continuously maintains an up- 
right or belligerent attitude. In the 
great seas I found no attacking 
enemy and I have taken the devil 
fish and the shark and been at close 
quarters with a whale, and closer 
still in a canoe with a killer whale. 
Many a cold chill I have suffered 
quite needlessly as a result of the 
pure fiction I had read. My advice 
to a beginner is: go into the work 
for the love of it and not for the pelf. 
Take every picture and make every 
note carefully and truthfully and 
make a great big cask in which te 
put the golden receipts from your 
writings for no bank could contain 
them surely. 


“Well, good-bye. Sure you don’t 
want any wrist or ankle measure- 
ments. No, not even a ‘suggestion 
as to the foods I like or the kind of 
clothes I don’t? Get that picture 
in right side yp. I look even better 
that way.” 


His final words could not be distin- 
guished above the squeaking sound 
made by my rusty oarlocks as I started 
on my trip back to the mainland. 
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A YEAR WITH THE DEER 


PART III. 
H. C. Happon 


ARCH came in like the  pro- 

verbial lion, roaring and seeking 

whom he could devour. Flurry 
and squall and blizzard whipped 
through the moaning sobbing trees, 
bringing, as the wind changed, rain 
from the open south or cold driving 
snow from the ice-locked barren 
north. 

Then, as the wind died down and 
the snow flakes ceased, the hillside 
appeared dusted and powdered with 
its burden of white. A sudden change, 
a rise in the .temperature 
and a thaw set in, and the woods 
were dripping wet with the rush 
of melting snow. 

The rocky hillsides facing the south 


* cleared of their snow as if by magic. 


+ 


Back in the benches behind or where- 
ever the protecting snow gave shelter, 
the snow still remained deep and 
crusted and treacherously rotten. 
By night the clouds broke up and 


the winking stars danced in the fros- 
ty sky, and by day, dull, grey and 
cloudy, little streams of moisture 
bégan to find their way down the 
hillside. 

Up in the timber above the rocky 
hillside the big buck and his three 
does were released from their cap- 
tivity and were able to move to 
better feeding. 

At night when the wet honey- 
combed snow froze solid to the very 
bottom they were able to travel 
without the tremendous labour of 
breaking through the deep snow, and 
as the hillside below the timber 
cleared they moved down to the bare 
ground. 

Here there was feed aplenty for 
their needs. Buck brush sprawled 
its clumsy. branches within easy 
reach, while the sap, was already 
rising in the willow tips. Odd patches 
of red tinted wild rose stems furnished 
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another source of supply and when 
this failed everywhere among the 
litter of rocks wherever a handful 
of soil or moss gave a chance of life 
the pine grass lay in clumps, withered 
and dry as it had died in the fall 
before. Up above in the timber where 
the undergrowth was crowded out, 
the snow was littered with branches 
and sprays of fir and pine torn from 
the trees by winter storm or weight 
of snow, and these the deer found 
and stripped of their delicate ever- 
green leaves, leaving the rougher 
bark for the big white rabbits that 
went hopping silently over thesnow. 
Then, as March died, the weather 
changed again. A warm wind laden 
with whispers of tne thrcbbing lan- 
guorcus south stirred the tall pines 
with a crooning spring song. The 
clouds cleared away, and the sun, 
warm and strong came out to call 
the hillside back to life, and under 
_ its gentle influence, the willows budded 
into fuzzy catkins. All day and night 
the warm wind breathed its promise 
and before its potent force the 
fortress of winter toppled and fell. 


Ice-bound creeks burst themselves 
and went singing, roaring, rising 
with their flood of new strength. 
Little patches of bare earth appeared 
where before was only unbroken snow, 
and pushed themselves into notice. 
Around the base of the younger ever- 
green growth the snow disappeared 
within the radius of the branches, so 
that the trees stood among ridges of 
snow. 


And then came April rains, and 
winter gathered up her white skirts 
and fled away to the higher reaches 
of the mountains where her sway was 
as yet unthreatened. A day or two 
theearth kept soft and wet, and then 
with double influence cf sun and 
warm drying wind the surface water 
drained away. Almost immediately 
came signs of growth. In the heart 
of the dry pine grass little spears of 
green started to respond to the force 
behind them. Glacier lilies pushed 
their first delicate leaves towards the 
light, while the buds on poplar and 
willow and tamarack swelled up 
with the rising of the sap. 


A week of frost kept vegetation a 
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prisoner and then a rain broke the 


chains of winter’s bondage. With 
the coming of the sun the clouds 
hanging low down the side of the 
mountains disappeared. Yesterday 


the buds had been merely swelling, 


ready to burst, but to-day, looking 
up the hillside—lo, the sunshine 
glints among the tender delicate 
green of the baby leaves. 


With the sudden rush of growth 
the deer entered into a new existence. 
All that the winter stood for was 
behind them—the snowbound hills, 
the frozen crusted snow or nights of 
bitter cold—these were gone now, 
like the lean days when they could 
not find enough to help them fill 
their stomachs or the endless vigilance 
and watchfulness of the hungry win- 
ter, when the hills were full of the 
prowling meat eaters. 


A sweet peacefulness seemed to 
have taken possession of the woods. 
Dawn found a world new-young with 
the promise of spring, and wet with 
the dew that called forth all the 
fragrant earth smells. Around the 
evergreen thickets the rabbits hopped 
and played boldly, feeding and love- 
making before the:sun rose, their 
winter coat replaced by sober grey; 
and robins squabbled or fed in every 
little open space, or sang their hearts 
out as the dusk came creeping up the 
valley. From the cedar swamps or 
willow thickets the ruffed grouse 
boomed his love call, starting before 
ever it was light and not ceasing even 
after darkness had fallen. High up 
in the blue of the sky the hawks went 
sailing, whistling and wheeling before 
they settled down to the new year’s 
housekeeping. 

To the deer came a sudden rest- 
lessness. Day after day they circled 
rcund, feeding after dark and early 
morning, and travelling by day, 
resting up during the noon hours. 
So for almost aweek, and then, 
headed by the big buck they swung 
round to the southward of the lake, 
following a little creek down through 
a draw among the hills. 


Here, several miles from the lake, - 


outcropping on a sandy hillside, they 
found the object of their search— 
simply to you or me, a “deer lick,” 
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- but to the does, heavy with their 
unborn young, the necessary salt 
for which their stomachs craved. 
Long hours each day they spent here, 


Big eyed and frightened are tiny spotted fawns lying 
hidden just as their mother left them when she 
went away to feed. 
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chewing the bitter saline earth and 
digging great holes with their fore- 
feet the better to obtain it. 

To the deer, and also to the moun- 
tain sheep away up on the higher 
summits each spring brings this crav- 
ing for salt and at such times they 
will make long migrations to find it. 
Fear and caution are thrown to the 
winds when the deer obtain salt, and 
the lengths they will go to in securing 
it, demonstrate the tremendous 
gnawing, craving that possesses them. 
The valley ranchers know it and make 
artificial salt licks to keep their 
larders supplied with fresh meat. 
Would you observe without lust of 
murder in your heart place a. few 
pounds of salt against some stump 
and the deer will find it, and come 
spring after spring to chew and dig 
and re-chew the earth with its health 
giving magical properties. 

So day after day slipped by, each 
one perfect in their peace and satis- 
faction. No sign of danger bothered 
the deer, though the big buck still 
kept his every nerve strained in 
vigilance, for in the mountains eter- 
nal readiness is the chief essential to 
continued existence. Even now, with 
the winter-long tension relaxed the 
deer still slept with their feet all 
bunched up under them, so that they 
could rise with a single jump should 
the need arise. 

As May took April’s place one by 
one the does deserted their fellows, 
seeking out trails of their own, trails 
that wandered aimlessly through 
swamp and alder thicket to end with 
the shaky spotted long legged fawns 
hidden away from prowling eyes. 

Overturned across the creek, blown 
down by some forgotten storm, a 
big cedar lies with its tangle of roots 
bleaching in the sun. Wherever 
odd patches of soil still remain, there 
the salmon berry has taken hold, and 
has pushed its tall shoots upwards 
with their big broad leaves. Around 
the base of the prostrate tree a cluster 
of young evergreen srowth, cedar and 
white pine, forms a natural screen 
to the cavity of the roots. Stand 
back a few feet and watch the light 
as it plays among the foliage of the 
evergreens. The sunshine dances 
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among the shadows, picking out ‘the 
brown earth and mottling it with 
white and yellow. A _ little cloud 
covers the sun, but the shadows are 
still there under the upturned root, 
not dancing now but motionless. 
Part the screen of saplings with your 
hands and there, big-eyed and fright- 
ened are two tiny spotted fawns 
lying hidden just as their mother 
left them when she went away to 
feed. 

Seeing them there you can but 
marvel at the wonderful protective 
colouring that Nature has given 
these helpless babies. Their little 
spotted coats match the patches of 
sunshine dancing and glinting through 
the foliage, and with the instinct 
that is theirs from birth, namely, to 
lie still, they are nearly invisible. 


For that is the first lesson that the 
fawns learn. Stay where you are 
hidden. Long hours the does spent 
away from their young, for now that 
the fawns were born the mothers 
seemed half famished the whole time, 
and while feeding they bolted their 
food ravenously. And so for many 
hours day after day the fawns re- 
mained hidden, lying still and wait- 
ing till they should hear the twigs 
snapping at the does» approach and 
then her eager bleat to tell them that 


everything was safe. Then, rising 
shakily to their legs, a little stiffly 
with ‘their long rest, they would 


go out to the warm meal that awaited - 


them and the only love and protec- 
tion they had ever known. 


And what a fuss’ the doe would 
make of them. <A tender nuzzling, an 
anxious scrutiny from nose to tail to 
make sure that they were really her 
own and that no alien touch had 
defiled them or no danger brushed 
them while they slept; and all the 
while the added watchfulness and 
nervousness that no enemy should 
creep up and destroy her, now, in this 
moment of happiness. 

With the coming of spring the 
world seemed full of helpless babies. 
Lying out in some broken badlands 
at the mouth of her den, the rough 
hairy she-wolf becomes suddenly ten- 
der under the influence of the clumsy 
big-headed cubs that gambol and 
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play under her watelne eyes. The. 
blundering. she-bear goes lumbering 
through the hills with her cubs, now 
lovingly, careful under the spell of 
motherhood, yet ready. to make 
trouble, fighting mad, at the first 
hint of threatened danger or inter- 
ference. And so with all, from those 
that kill to those whose lives wander 
in peaceful trails. 

In drawing a picture of the little 
people of the hills, spring and its 
promise seems the happiest moment 
that you can catch for your pencil. 
No matter that the moment does 
not last. No matter that some of 
these mothers, carefully solicitous 
for their helpless young will later 
turn, rending and killing and even 
eating these same offspring. While 
it lasts the moment is perfect, both 
for the sake of the picture and also 
for the animal itself. Take your own 
cat for instance. Seeing her, as she 
leads you to her wonderful treasures 
in the woodshed, you can get ns 
other impression than that she knows 
it is all worth while. 


That is why the birds sing most in 
spring, and why the world seems 
glad with the promise of the new year. 
Not yet the days when the young can 
feed themselves and are ready to be 
turned adrift, with the hour passed 
and the glamour g¢ne—and behind 
for the time, conquered and forgo! ten, 
the black trails «f winter, cruelly 
hard and cold to most, that lead 
eventually to den or nest. 


Two of the does that made up the 
big buck’s band dropped a couple 
of fawns each. The third doe, a two 
year old, had but a single fawn. All 
were scattered within a radius of 
about a quarter of a mile, and two 
and sometimes all three of the does 
would meet at the salt lick or in the 
open spaces (now flourishing with the 
rapid vegetation of the mountains) 
for four eyes are better than two, and 
six ears can hear quicker than four. 


And always around, sometimes in 
evidence, sometimes unseen, the big 
buck remained to keep a watchful eye 
upon his band. No leadership now, 
for their trails would run singly till 
the heat of the summer be passed 
and the fawns able to find their own 


support. Then, when the _ nights 
grew colder and the velvet on his new- 
grown antlers peeled and dried, the 
big buck would begin to gather up 
his harem again. 

Meanwhile he grew fat and lazy in 
the increasing warmth of the sun. 
‘Both the buck and the does were 
bothered by the flies and the per- 
sistent woodtick, and with the warm- 
er weather their heavy winter coat 
came out in great patches every time 
they scratched themselves, so that 
in places their skin was free from hair 
until the.new browner summer coat 
should grow. 

So day after day slipped by as 
spring developed gradually into early 
summer. At first the fawns lay 
hidden, knowing no other food than 
their mother’s warm milk, but al- 
ways growing with each succeeding 
day. As their strength came _ to 
them they began to accompany the 
does on their travels. And _ here 
‘right at the beginning of their trail 
they learnt the second lesson that all 
fawns must know—to follow the 
flag of the leader, following without 
questioning or’seeking the cause. 

Picture an example, if you like. 
Down in a little hollow by the creek 
is an opening among the heavy 
foliage of the trees. Through the 
little natural meadow the creek goes 
gurgling and singing, making plea- 
sant music as it wanders on its jour- 
ney. . The sun has gone down behind 
the western hills, though the summits 
to the east are still touched with 
the sunlight, for as yet it is still day 
and not yet twilight. 


From the screen of the surrounding 
trees a doe steps out, twice her own 
length, and then stops dead. So, 
while the minutes pass she stands 
there, not moving to betray her 
presence, while the breezes’ come to 
her burdened with their message. 
‘Then, as if reassured she moves out 
onto the meadow, closely followed by 
the two fawns, and commences to 
feed, stopping every second to raise 
her head with a jerk and look round 
nervously, as is always the habit 
with deer. 

Suddenly she jumps round as_ if 
frightened, and yet reluctant to leave 
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the good feeding that the meadow 
offers. At this the two fawns who 
had been nibbling at the herbage. 
prick up their ears and stare wisely 


All that the fawns can see is the white waving flag as 
their mother alighted on the other side of the obstacle. 
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at the further side of the meadow, 
as though they perfectly understood. 
Then up on the bare hillside behind 
the big buck walks out into full sight, 
whistling and snorting and stamping 
his fore feet. The doe goes off on 
the jump at once, stiff legged, her 
big white flag extended, a clear 
beckoning beacon light to the fawns 
that follow after her. 

Watch the doe as’ she clears a 
fallen log. All that the fawns can see 
is the white waving flag as their 


mother alights on the other side of, 


the obstacle, and so they rise unafraid 
to the jump, not knowing what is the 
other side of the fallen tree, but 
following the flag that picks out the 

‘way for their tiny feet to follow 
through the tangle of the under- 
brush. Actually what had frightened 
the doe was the scent of, an old she- 
lynx that had her hungry brood in a 
hollow log in the maze of an alder 
swamp. The big buck had seen her 
and given the alarm as she went 
sneaking round the edge of the mea- 
dow on her evening hunt, looking for 
a feeding rabbit to take home to her 
big-headed kittens. 

Reddish grey like the evening 
shadows, black tufted ears erect, 
the lynx crept round the edge of the 
meadow on her silent padded paws, 
bellying close to the ground the 
better to hide herself, She caught no 
scent of the deer, for her nose is 
almost useless, and even if she had 
seen the big buck it is doubtful if she 
would have taken any notice, for 
the hunger months were passed and 
the woods were full of smaller game. 
The meadow yielded her nothing 
except a mouse darting like a ray of 
light through the grass. This the 
lynx caught and bolted ravenously, 
for with the demands of her ever 
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growing kittens she was always hun- i 


gry. Having made a_ complete 


circle of the meadow, the lynx follow- 


ed the creek down to the next open- 
ing in the brush, and here, coming out 
unexpectedly from the fringe of sur- 
rounding trees she came face to face 
with the youngest doe and her single 
fawn. At once the lynx crouched, 
her stubby tail twitching in her 
excitement, watching the fawn. 
With a startled bleat the doe 
whirled round and broke for the 
brush, calling for the fawn-to follow. 
At first the fawn obeyed her, but the 
wonder of those big watching eyes, 


fascinated him, and he turned to © 


gratify his burning curiosity. Bleat- 
ing with anxiety the doe circled round 
him, trying to coax him away and up 
the hillside into safety. Once or 
twice the fawn turned to follow her, 
but always he hesitated and then 
stopped to look back, ignoring the 
doe’s frantic appeals. 

Nature never forgives a 
or grants a reprieve to her judgment. 
If you do not obey, sooner or later 
your trail ends suddenly with a little 
scattered hair and bloodstained benes, 
for if you had lived you would have 
gone on and imperilled the future of 
the race. It is a hard rule, but Life 
itself is hard and many are called 
that the few may succeed. 

So, as the shadows fell the lynx 
went back to her kittens in the hollow 


“log, her eyes blazing, black tufted 
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ears erect, growling deep down in 
her throat at the crumpled broken 
body of the fawn she half carried, 
half dragged; and bleating and griey- 
ing for her lost baby the doe circled 
and quartered round, ealling and 
calling for the fawn who -had failed 
to obey her, and getling no answer 
from the silent empty woods. 


“mistake © 
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fNalvin Brewster, as we may.know 
him, had bargained forasmall farm 
“inthelatesummer but it was the 
middle of November before he sur- 
veyed the new possession from the 
top of his first load of household 
-goods. Its former owner had vacated 
the place many weeks before, leaving 
it to a silence such as only a secluded 
valley knows how to impart. Calvin 
wound the reins around the handle of 

a snow shovel which protruded from 
the front of the load and beat his 
hands together to restore their sense 

_ of feeling. A gust of November 
- wind drove across the yard and the 
_ barn door squeaked dejectedly caus- 
ing him to hastily glance in its 
direction. True to his promise he 
_was on the look-out for the Battles’ 
cat, a pet of the farm’s former owner, 
and, as Calvin had been warned, 
» “wilder than a partridge” now that 
its removal from the old haunts was 
threatened. Calvin smiled as he re- 
membered the former owner’s anx- 
ety. “Huh,” he ventured to  him- 
self, “I'll have it tied up’ in a sack 
On the follow- 


ide of two days.” 


ng evening Calvin had the satisfac-. 


tion of seeing all of his worldly goods 
transferred to the new home; that is 
to. say, his wife had arrived with 
the last load and promptly began 
dispelling the last of that loneliness 
he had felt the morning before when 
he had encouraged his team to lift the 
first load over the sharp rise into the 
yard. He at once addressed her on 
the matter of the cat. 

“Ann, I wish you would keep an 
eye out for Battles’ old cat. The 
critter’s wild and you can’t lay 
hands on him but you might get a 
chance to shoo him into- a room or 
the wood-shed. I told Battles I'd 
deliver him in two days but I guess 
it’s going to run into three.” 

“Ttll be round soon enough, I'll 
warrant,” prophesied Ann. Purr’n 
’round trying to trip a body up, I 
know ’um,” she added, fully confi- 
dent of her control over cats, not to 
say larger animals. 

“But Battles’ cat ain’t that kind 
of a cat,’ remonstrated Calvin. ‘“‘If 
I had a box-trap I’d get him to rights 
—and this very night.” Calvin 
Brewster knew the hint would be 
enough; he had not lived with Mrs. 
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Brewster thirty years not to learn 
that a spirit of contest often brought 
prompt and sometimes unforeseen 
results. “e 

Mrs. Brewster glanced at him 
out of the corner of her eye. Calvin 
felt the glance but picked doggedly at 
his shoe string without looking up. 

When he passed through the wood- 
shed on his way to the barn the next 
morning, he paused and viewed a 
saucer. It was full of milk. He 
smiled and craftily peered into. the 


uncertain shadows of the shed before 


tiptoeing out. 

A few moments later as he reached 
out a hand to throw back the barn 
door, he hesitated and looked up the 
small valley back of the house with 
its dense spruce covered sides still 
untouched by the tardy sun. Its 
tar end was faintly melodious with 
sound. ‘‘That’s Bill Hoisington’s 
hound,” mused Calvin, “running a 
fox before the sun gets at the frost.” 
The sound grew fainter and he 
turned to his morning chores. 


As he passed along the barn floor 
between the hay mows he ran a 
calculating eye over the winter's 
supply of hay. Was that a move- 
ment in the hay at the very edge of 
the north mow? Calvin moved near- 
er, his eyes searching a tangle of 
brown clover tops. He stopped sud- 
denly. Two wild yellow eyes glowed 
coldly back at him. ‘Oh, I see you, 
you needn’t scrooch down so,” 
greeted Calvin. He looked around 
quickly for some means of ascending 
the mow. There was none. “Come 
kitty!’ he tried at a venture, bending 
down: and patting his knee. The 
yellow eyes never winked. After sev- 
eral minutes spent in entreaty, he 
arose in disgust. “‘Think I don’t see 
you, don’t yer, you uncordial varmit. 
Well, I can make you come nearer 
than that, I guess,’ and there was 
malice in his tones. 

In preparation for the capture he 
returned to the barn door and opened 
it a crack, thereby partially lighting 
a narrow passage-way that faded 
away into mysterious gloom where 
a flight of steps arose abruptly to 
the mow. All seemed clear. When 
he returned, the cat, which had 
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followed his every move with ‘its - 
head, crouched lower and refused to 
show anything but its wicked-looking 


. eyes. 


“Take that! you old varmit,”’ hissed 
Calvin, as he snatched up a heavy 
ear of field corn and sent it whizzing 
at the cat’s eyes. 


Apparently it would have been a 
centre shot for a tempest laid hold 
of the clover tops. Calvin, grinning 
with victory, rushed for the narrow 
pasSage-way. As he darted into the 
entrance, there was a sound of bark 
being snatched from dried wood at 
the far end. | : 


‘Here you are, my beauty!’ he 
shouted, stooping and shooting his 
handsinto a grey streak of fur that 
fairly sailed down the passage upon 
him. He caught his breath as though 
plunged into ice water. At his breast 
was a snarling, spitting thing that 
sent knives into his arms __ faster 
than his nerves seemed willing to 
register each new pain. Under his 
eyes his vest began to unravel 
from the efforts of an armed pair of 
determined hind legs. He struggled 
to smother their action by crowding 
against the side of the passage-way 
but thecatseemed to be made of bound- 
ing steel springs and Hs abnormal size 
filled him with alarm. Unconsciously 
he had been backing and as it dawned 
on him that the frenzied animal was 
determined on making a passage to the 
safety of outdoors even though the 
way lay through his own body, he 
staggered back faster. ““Take that,” 
panted Calvin, as he got in a well 
directed kick with one of his heavy — 
boots when the cat was for a moment 
on the floor. Jt threw him off his 
balance and out onto the barn floor. 
Instantly he scrambled to his feet. 
To his relief the cat was gone and in 
the death-like silence he hastily ex- 
amined the ghastly aspect of his arms 
and hands. 


“Mercy on us!~what has happened?” 
cried Mrs. Brewster, lifting her 
voice with each word as with each 
instant she became more fully im-_ 
pressed with her husband’s appear-— 
ance in the kitchen door-way. 14 


“Battle’s cat,’ was all Calvin said. 


“You mean to tell me a cat did 
that?” 

“None other,’ answered the vic- 
tim, looking for a chair and hardly 
knowing whether he wanted to sit 
or stand. 

“Why ! you’re all stove up, Calvin 
Brewster,” broke out his wife. in 
alarm upon a closer inspection. “‘No 
knowin’ what’ll set in.”’ 

A rap sounded at the door. 

In hesitation, Calvin glanced hur- 
riedly at his hands and then at his 
wife. ‘‘Come in!” he shouted. 

“Why! it’s Bill Hoisington,”’ cried 
Mrs. Brewster. 

When the old fox hunter’s eyes 
fell on his new neighbor they dilated 
perceptibly. ““What’s the matter, 
Cal, run’’um into an ensilage cutter?” 

“No; been trying to catch Battle’s 
cat bare handed.” 

“Where'd you tackle him?” 

“In the barn.” 

“Clawed you all up, didn’t he? 
That’s too bad.” <A queer look was 
beginning to spread over Bill Hois- 
ington’s face. “‘T just called a minute 
to say ‘hello’ to my new neighbors, 
but I'm ina hurry. Did you see my 
hound go by here?” 

Far down the brook valley a series 
of yelps and howls issued up and 
drowned the noises of the kitchen. 

“There he is now,” shouted Bill 
exciledly. “Ill be back directly,” 
he flung over his shoulder as_ he 
hurried out of the door. 
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“Craziest man to hunt I ever see,” 
declared Calvin’s wife. 

Some minutes later the sharp crack 
of a rifle broke the stillness of the 
room and echoed back from the 
north ridge. 

“I don’t hear Bill’s dog; he must 
have got that fox,” speculated Calvin, 
after the kitchen clock had methodi- 
cally paced off a quarter of an hour. 

As if to confirm the surmise they 
were startled by a muffled thud 
against ‘the door. The door itself 
opened and Bill Hoisington’s grey 
eyes looked in on them. 


“Come out and see the Battles’ 
cat,” called Bill. 

They hurried to the door. 

Sprawling limply on the lower 


step lay a gaunt tawny animal with 
tufted ears and bob-tail, its wicked 
looking heavy legs and paws formid- 
able even in death. 

A wildeat! ejaculated Calvin. 

“The same little cat you wrestled 
with inthe barn,’ exploded Bill. 
My hound has run him in the barn 
more than once but you were there 
this time to detain him and the old 
dog had treed him not more than 
thirty rods down the brook.” 

‘“‘T can’t seem to believe it,’ declared 
Calvin, his eye still fascinated by the 
sight of the savage animal at his feet. 

“Well if you still think that is 
Battles’ cat, you can come along 
with me up to my place and I'll show 
you Battles’ cat asleep under the 


stove; he’s been up there going on 
two months. 
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VINCENT G. PERRY 


ON’T growl in this backyard, 
Dyown wake the baby. Don’t 

you know about the baby—Bob’s 
baby? Well some dogs are ignorant! 
Some day if you wait out in front you 
can see her, and if you wait long 
enough you can hear her cry, though 
she doesn’t cry much any more, for 
she has a perfect disposition—that’s 
what Bob’s sisters who don’t like 
dogs but love babies, tell people. 
Her name is Marguerite, the same 
as The Little Wife’s, who used to be 
The Little Nurse, you know, but 
everybody calls her Peggy. Every- 
body loves her, and so they should 


for she’s the nicest baby in the world’ 


—there never was another baby like 
her, except Bob when he was, baby, 
for the little mother says Peggy is 
just like he was once. 

_ It was pretty hard for me at first. 
I shall never forget the night she 
came. Bob was so excited he didn’t 
even think to pat me and hug me as 
he always did and when I got up to 
him and looked at him and pleaded 
as best I could for him to tell me all 
about it, he didn’t even notice me. 
The Little Mother was excited too, 
and the Little Wife was sick and 


they wouldn’t let me near her room 
for dogs carry germs, that’s what the 
sisters said. The idea of a house- 
dog like me who gets bathed every 
Saturday carrying germs! I’ve never 
even had a flea. Certainly I am a 
regular dog and I won’t have any dog 
insinuate that I’m not. I’m _ not 
too proud to have fleas but I have 


never associated with dogs that had » 


I was a show dog once you 
nearly a champion, but of 
es 


them. 
know, 
course you remember all that. 
to get back to the baby— 
After all the excitarnone with a 


new nurse, two doctors and all Bob's ‘ 


aunts, was over, people acted so silly 
and joyful, I didn’t know what to 
make of it. When I got a chance to 
see Bob he looked terrible, and I 
thought he must be sick, He was 
sitting in a chair and shaking all 
over. If I hadn’t known Bob was 
too brave to do such a thing I would 
have thought he was erying. There 
was something the matter anyway, I 
knew, so I licked his hands to show 
him how sorry I felt. That seemed 


to relieve him a lot; he picked me up © 
it’s a girl 


and cried, ““Buddy Boy, 


and the sweetest thing God ever gave 
to anyone.” 
I didn’t know what he meant but 
I knew it must be fine so licked his 
hands more and more and jumped 


around to show him how happy I 
to the Little 


was, and he called 

Mother and said, “‘Look mother, 
' Buddy understands. He knows that 

I'm a daddy.” 


Then of course I knew. I knew 
that daddies had children, and I 
stopped my jumping to think it 
over. I can’t say that I used to like 
children. You see I never had much 
chance to get acquainted with them. 
Most children that I had met pulled 
my tail or pinched my ears or tried 
to ride on my back or some other thing 
to make me feel uncomfortable. Little 
boys were always the worst. If it 
hadn’t been for The Little Mother I 
think I would have bitten a little boy 
once—a red-headed little boy whe 
threw stones at me and broke Bob’s 
new plant that he brought for The 
Little Mother. So that’s why I’m 
thankful it’s a girl. 

_ Say little dog, did you ever feel 
jealous? Well you never want to, 
it’s an awful feeling, I’m telling you. 
It’s what they said I felt when I saw 
the baby the first time. She looked 
so funny ’cause she didn’t have any- 
thing but her little red face showing 
out of the clean clothes in the basket. 


When I looked at her I felt sort, 


' of disgusted. So that was what all 
the fuss had been about, thought I 
to myself, and I said ‘““‘Humph’”’ under 
my breath. Though I didn’t care 
so much until Bob picked her up and 
talked baby talk to her just like he 
used to to me, and called _ it the 
dearest little thing in all the world 
and precious little love, then I got 
the funny feeling. 

“Buddy Boy,” he said, “come over 
and see little Peggy.’ Of course I 

' couldn’t disobey Bob, for he’s the best 

master in the world, but I could feel 

myself shaking and my feet seemed 

stuck to the floor, but somehow I 

wiggled over to him and the basket. 

I thought perhaps the baby would 

leok better closer, but it didn’t, it 

~ leoked _wrinklier and redder than 

I felt as if I would like to tell 
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them all there had been a mistake 
and this wasn’t Bob’s baby at all. 

“Kiss her little hand, Buddy,” Bob 
said. Before I had a chance to plead 
with him not to make me do it, he 
had kissed the little red hand him- 
self. Then the worst feeling came. 
I could hardly stand it. My eyes 
went all blind and a big thing was 
sticking in my throat. Bob loved 
that baby more than me—he had 
kissed that red wrinkled thing and 
seemed happier than the time I 
beat Bayside Rex at Toronto, and 
the judge said I was the better dog, 
ears or no ears. And worst of all my 
Bob was fooled—it wasn’t even a 
good baby I thought. Of course 
then I didn’t know anything about 
a baby’s points. 

“Kiss her little hand,’ Bob said 
again, but I couldn’t do it, the 
feeling just wouldn’t let me. I rolled 
over on my back and pleaded with 
Bob not to make me do it, and tried 
to tell him he had been fooled. 

“The little beggar’s jealous,’ Bob 
exclaimed. ‘‘What the matter, you 
silly thing? Go over there and lie 
down.”’ It was the first time Bob 
had talked cross to me since I was a 
pup, and [ didn’t think then that I 
deserved it, though I certainly did. 
I wiggled over to a corner and wished 
the room would fall in or something 
happen to hide my shame. I will 
never forget that afternoon, I lay 
there in the corner trying to stop 
from crying out, but I was shaking, 
still, and felt awful sick, and worst of 
all I thought Bob didn’t care if I 
died or not now that he had that 
baby to love. 

I was getting old anyway and my 
ear had spoilt me ever being a cham- 
pion, so it was just as well if I did die, 
I thought. I tried my best to die 
suddenly, but I couldn’t. I just had 
to listen to them all saying how cute 
the baby was and how wonderful she 
looked, until I thought they had all 
gone crazy. Just before-supper they 
left, and Bob and the baby and | 
were there alone. There sat Bob 
with the baby in the basket on his 
knee, and me in the corner letting on 
I didn’t see them, but I couldn’t help 
looking now and then. 
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“‘She’s asleep,’ I heard Bob say, 
and I looked again to see if the baby 
looked any better when it was asleep. 
I tried to look back to the wall before 
Bob saw me, but I didn’t in time, and 
our eyes met. If I ever pleaded 
with my eyes I did then. ‘“‘Please 
Bob won’t you love me just a little,” 
I tried to say,”’ I love you so, and it 
hurts not to be loved.” 


“You poor old kid,’ Bob said, 
sudden-like, after we had_ talked 
with our eyes for some time. “You 


poor old darling, did you think there 
wasn’t room in my heart for both of 
you!’ I never could control my 
feelings when it was Bob I was feeling 
about. I was on his knees and trying 
to kiss his moustache off (the one 
they say makes him look disting- 
guished, but feels kind of ticklish 
on my nose) before he stopped 
speaking. ‘Poor old pal, poor old 
Buddy Boy!” he said again and again, 
as he hugged me tight and tried to 
keep me from walking all over the 
baby in the basket, “‘as if anything 
could make me stop loving you—I 
have lots of love for all of you, you 
and The Little Mother and The 
Little Wife. and now The Little 
Daughter. Look Buddy, isn’t she a 
wonder—and she’s ali mine and The 
Little Wife’s, and you must love her, 
too, Buddy.” 


Then when I looked at the baby 
I didn’t wonder he loved her, and I 
started loving her right there. She 
was a sweet little baby and she was 
Bob’s my Bob’s, and because of that 
I loved her. I tried to tell him I 
wouldn’t be jealous again, and I 
think he understood. 


When The Little Wife came down- 
stairs for the first time since the baby 
came, and looked so white and sweet, 
I tried to tell her how good Bob and 
I had been to the baby, but I guess 
she knew for she loved the baby, too. 

I could tell you all day about 
the baby, how fast it grew, and all 
the clever things, it did, but that 
would take too long and goodness 
knows when I will have to leave to 
go with The Little Wife when she 
takes our Peggy for an airing. I will 
just tell you one thing before I tell 
you about the accident—what do 
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you suppose was the first werd th 
baby said? You'll never guess! It. 
was “‘Budgy’” and she meant me, — 
they all said she did, and you should 
have seen how happy it made Bob . 
and The Little Wife and me, too. I 
didn’t have to be coaxed to kiss her 
tiny fingers then. 


But the accident—it happened 
when the baby was eleven months 
old. Nobody knew about it right 
off but that nurse Rachael and me. 
I knew the kind of girl that Rachel 
was the first time I saw her. She 
hated dogs, she said, so I had my own 
opinion of her. Not that I would 
have held that against her if she had 
been a good nurse, but she wasn't. 
The day the accident happened she 
didn’t know I was following her or 
she’ would have sent me back. | 
didn’t like to have her gcing out 
with little Peggy all alone, so I kept 
behind her so she couldn’t see me, but 
that plumber man, she stopped to 
talk to, saw me first thing. 


“TI don’t like that dog’s looks,” he 
told her. 

“What dog?” she said, as if some- 
body had caught her on the_ best 
spare bed, and then she turned and 
saw me. “Get home out of here,” 
she cried.. “‘Git!’’ I stood there and 
looked at her in a wav as if to say she 
hadn’t any right to give orders to 
her master’s dog. But she kepton 
saying “Git” as if it was good gram- 
mar. 

Did I go and leave Peggy with those 
two nasty people? I should say not! 

“Tl show him,” the plumber man 
said as he picked up a stone. He 
must have thought I was slow. I 
jumped that stone as easy as I won 
the first prize the time all the other 
Boston dogs stayed home because they 
heard I was to be at the show. and 
were afraid of being beaten. My 
jump only made the plumber man 
mad and he said a terrible word. 
“Watch me,” he said, just like the 
way Red Gallagher talked when | 
beat his King Sinner, trying to make 
out he wasn’t a bit non-plussed (I 
think that’s what Bob said Gallaher 
tried to make out). But before he 
got the stone I saw what was 
happening to Peggy. That Rachel 
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had forgotten all about her and let 
go of the carriage, and there the car- 
riage was going down the hill. They 
saw it, too, but before they could do 
anything I was after it and trying 
to digmy teeth in the hind wheels but 
the hill was too steep and the carriage 
kept on going. I thought I had it 
once, but my old tooth, that ached 
so much, gave way and broke right 
off, just as the carriage bounded over 
the curb at the crossing. I heard it 
turn over and little Peggy cry out, and 
then I got an awful kick from the 
plumber man that doubled me all up, 
and before I was able to look Peggy 
was back in the carriage and that 
Rachael was hurrying home with her. 
I managed to keep behind them, 
even though that Rachael tried to 
kick me when I got near enough, and 
she said it was all my fault. If ever 
I wanted to bite anyone it was her, 
but I didn’t forget that I was a 
gentleman dog and that my father 
was an International Champion, and 
I would be a champion too, if it was 
not for my ears. 


For days and days little Peggy 
cried. That Rachael told them it 
was new teeth, but I knew better. 
My teeth didn’t make me cry like 
that when I was small. But they 
couldn’t understand me when I tried 
to tell them. It was The Little 
Mother who found out first. “‘I 
don’t think that nurse is bathing 
baby right,’’ she told them,’ and her 
teeth wouldn’t make her cry as much 
as she does.’? Didn’t they make 
short shift of that nurse when they 
found the big bruise on the baby! 
It was more fun then winning cham- 
pionship points to see her pack up 
her things and go. 


When the doctor came _ he looked 
awtul grave, just like the other doctor 
looked when he saw that poor still 
fellow in the bed next to Bob’s at the 
hospital. Then after that he came 
often, but one day he got graver than 
ever. 


“Her whole side will be paralyzed, 
I am afraid,” he said. ‘There is a 
doctor in New York who could 
prevent it if you sent the baby to 
his hospital.’ — 
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“Who is he?’”? Bob said, worried- 
like. 

I have forgetten the name but it 
was a_ great doctor. My memory 
isn’t like it used to be. 

““Why he will charge more than a 
thousand dollars,’ Bob said all in 
one gasp,’ and I tied up everything 
I have in my business.”’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders 
and tried to smile, but hecouldn’t. 
After he had gone Bob and The 
Little Wife, and The Little Mother 
and the sisters gathered around Peg- 
gy’s cradle and talked in whispers. 
They all cried a little, except Bob, 
and he was shaky. I crept up Close 
to him and licked his hand to tell 
him not to feel bad. When he 
looked down at me it made me want 
to ery too the sorry look there was 
in his eyes. 

““A thousand dollars, Buddy,” he 
whispered just to me, ““A thousand 
dollars to me just now means a lot. 
If we could only wait a year, but then 
it will be too late.” 

I couldn’t do anything but cuddle 
up closer and lick his hand harder 
and harder, while he said awful low. 
“Good old Buddy, good old pal,” 
like he did the time he thought he 
was going away without me. 

The very next day Bob brought a 
man back with him from the city. 
He called me out and the man looked 
me over, point by point, just like 
ajudge. I looked my best but it was 
so long since I had been in a show I 
had almost forgotten how. 

““He’s a wonderful little dog,” the 
man said at last “Wonderful!” 

““He sure is!’ Bob said, as proud as 


anything. “‘A peach.” 

“Would you sell him?’ the man 
said, all at once. 

‘Sell him,’ Bob laughed. “I guess 


not; he’s one of the family. 
that dog—”’ 


‘How about five hundred dollars, 
the man said awful sharp. 

Bob laughed again. ‘“‘Why he’s . 
no good for showing now,”’ he said. 

“He'll make a wonderful stock 
dog,’ the man said after awhile. 
“His puppies should have wonderful 
heads and eclor. He’s the best Bos- 
ton alive to-day.” 


Why 
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“T never thought of the puppy part 
of it.” Bob said half to himself, and 
that made me feel kind of funny. 
Would Bob sell me? I thought. 
The very idea of them thinking of my 
puppies when I had been a respec- 
table bachelor dog all my life, and 
didn’t want to have the responsibili- 
ties of being a family dog, But Bob 
wouldn’t sell me, I knew it. | 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” 
Bob said, quite firm. didn’t 
bring you out here to buy Buddy. 
He isn’t for sale.” 

““Wouldn’t a thousand tempt you?” 
the man said again. 

No wonder I puffed out my chest, 
but I was shaking inside something 


awful. 

“No! nor fifty thousand!’ Bob 
said kind of angry. I jumped right 
into his arms when he said that. 
Bob hugged me tight. “I guess we 
wouldn’t sell you would we, old pal.” 
he said as he kissed my ears. “‘He’s 
positively not for sale. No indeed!” 

The man went away as mad as the 
cross Mr. Jelop, but that only made 
Bob and me laugh. 

“What do you think?’ Bob said, 
when we got in the house, “Jepson, 
a fancier from Boston just offered 
me a thousand dollars for Buddy. He 
says he is the best Boston alive 
to-day.” 

“A thousand!”’ the Little Wife said, 
and I saw her clutch the baby’s 
cradle. ‘‘A thousand, Bob?” 

“A thousand!’’ the Little Mother 
said, and I saw her look at the baby 
too. 

“A thousand!’’ cried the sisters. 
“Why didn’t you take it? It would 
have saved the baby.” 

That crumpled Bob all up. He 
knelt down beside the Little Wife and 
put his head in her lap. “I just can’t 
sell the little cuss, dear,” he said all 
broken up, “‘I just can’t.” 

“T understand Bobby,” she whis- 
pered, ‘“‘and I don’t want you to. 
There must be some other way. If 
only your business were on a better 
footing—the footing it will be on 
this time next year.” 

Then I realized what it all meant. 
My staying meant that Peggy would 
always be sick and crying and they 
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would all be unhappy, Bob and the 


Little Wife and the Little Mother. 
If I were sold they could get the 
thousand dollars the big doctor in 
Ney York wanted tc make the baby 
well. 

“Think of the baby,” one of the 
sisters said. “Buddy will be dead 
soon anyway, and when he gets old 
he will be cross and bite our little 
darling, if she’s still alive.” 

“Stop! Bob said’ but his voice 
didn’t sound the same, it was all so 
choked. 

But the sisters had given me an 
idea. I would make them think 
I was cross and they would have to 
sell me. I walked over and looked 


‘in at the baby. She had stopped 


crying and looked so sweet, I hated to 
do it, but I did. I growled and 
showed my teeth and acted like a 
disgracéful dog. No wonder I scared 
them all nearly to death. It made 
me cry to see how bad I made Bob 
feel but it made me feel worse still 
when I growled back at him when he 
scolded me. 
for three days before the sisters made 
Bob decide to sell me. 


I’ll never’ forget the night before 
Jepson was to come for me. Now 
that I was to be sold for sure I knew 
I could be nice, so Bob let me sleep 
on his bed. I couldn’t sleep for 
thinking it would be our last night 
together and I cuddled up beside him 
and tried to tell him that I loved him 
still and loved the Little Mother, 
and the Little Wife and Baby Peggy. 
It just seemed like old times before 
the war to have Bob there with his 
arm around me and hear him whis- 
pering, ““Buddy Boy, dear old pal,” 
in my ears. He couldn’t go to sleep 
either, and I guess the Little Mother 
couldn’t for she found her way into 
our room and whispered to see if 
we were there. Bob was too choked 
up to answer, but I whined to tell 
her we were, and she came over and 
sat on the side of the bed where she 
could lean over and pat me.” 

“T wonder if they will be good to 
him,” she said, just like she cried over 
Bob when he said he had enlisted. 

Bob sat up in. bed. “I think I 
would want to kill anyone who harmed 


I misbehaved like that 
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this little dog.’”’ he said, ‘‘as he 

put his arm tighter around me, and 

I licked his fingers till my tongue 
hurt. “I feel like a cad selling him 
for mere money.” 


“But dear, little Peggy must come 
first,’ the [tittle Mother sighed. 
“Buddy has just been like one of us, 
though, haven’t you, Buddy?’ I 
hadn’t the heart to leave Bob even 
to kiss the Little Mother but she could 
feel me shaking. “Go to sleep 
Bobby and don’t worry,” she said 
just as she was ging.” 

S1 canst sleep neither can Buddy,’ 
Bob said. ‘‘He seems to understand.” 
But after she had gone we. both 
tried to go to sleep. It was day- 
light when I got to sleep and then 
dreamed of Jepson’s place where a 
lot of little pups chewed my ears and 
said nasty things about Bob, and I 
couldn't stop them ‘cause all my 
teeth had gone. And who do you 
suppese I dreamed was Jepson’s 
wife? That nurse Rachael. But it 
was only a dream and when I woke 
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up Bob was dancing around me and 
crying out in delight. I thought I 
was still dreaming but when Bcb 
picked me up in his arms and kissed 
me between the ears, I knew it was 
real. 

“The doctor says Peggy is getting 
better,’ Bob yelled. “She weon’t 
have to have the operation and we 
won't have to sell you, Buddy pal,” 
he cried again and again. I thought 
he had been dreaming, too, but when 
the Little Mother and the Little 
Wife and even the sisters came into 
the room and danced around, too. 
I knew it ‘was all right. You should 
have seen how disappointed Jepson 
was when Bob told him he had 
changed his mind, and you should 
have seen how glad Bob was when he 
ai I was nice to little Peggy after 
all. 

Listen! Did you hear something, 
or was it my bad ear? There! It’s 
the baby and she’s calling ‘““‘Budgy’”’— 
that’s me. If you want to see our 
baby—Bob’s baby, trot along with 
me. 


SHOTS IN THE SNOW 


REGINALD GOURLAY 


woods, but a little too like a 
beautiful woman in her shroud 

of snow to suit my taste in certain 
moods. Beautiful I find them in 
general though; whether when a 
level morning sun turns the covering 
of snow on each branch and twig into 

_ opals and pearls: or when the last 
shafts of the setting sun turn the 
black hemlocks into columns of orange 
and scarlet. Stillness is their char- 
acteristic on most winter days. The 
winds are laid, fortunately in most 
days of intense frost, and what little 
breezes there are are muffled in the 
boundless continuity of forest; for 
hen I speak of winter woods, I 
ean the great forests which cover 
undreds of thousands of square 
- Miles north of the settled parts of 
_ Canada, and a good many thousands 
ot square miles within them. The 


esate. bx are the winter 


Canadian settler takes a large view 
of the litle clumps of bush that 
surround his farm. 

“Ye'd better hunt in the little 
woods till ye get acquainted with the 
country;’ said an old farmer with 
whom I was stopping long years ago. 
“The little woods is only forty miles 
through till you come to clearin’s, 
so you can’t git lost in ’em.” In 
those “‘httle woods” I afterwards 
shot five deer, (the limit then,) 
and six turkeys, and there are still 
wild turkeys in Canada. 

Yes, silence is the main charac- 
teristic of the winter woods, and the 
hunter through them had _ better 
follow their example of stillness if 
he wants to get any “Shots in the 
Snow.” 

It is amazing how quiet the deni- 
zens of the woods are when the 
leaves are off. The deer in nine 
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cases out of ten, both hears and sees 
you long before you see him, no 
matter how cautiously you creep 
along,—the prowling lynx with his 
padded paws, and the cunning fox 
make no sound; the wolf pack hoes 
silently along, till it breaks the wild- 
erness silence with its terrible hunting 
howl. It is most amazing of all to 
see with what a dreamlike stillness 
the giant moose can steal through 
the thickest cover, without even rat- 
tling those great spreading horns of 
his on the thick clustering boughs, 
unless indeed, he is lured by the 
crafty and cowardly ‘‘call,”’ to believe 
he is in the vicinity of a rival, and so 
throws off caution. 

As for the big woolly bear, the 
clown of the woods, in winter he is 
mostly in some hollow tree or cave, 
fast asleep,—or “‘hibernating,”’ and 
probably quite silent too. 


I have never been able to discover 
whether a bear snores in his sleep, 
though I know that dogs and cats do. 

But the bigger cats, the cougar and 
the lynx, are very wide awake in 
winter, and so is the preternaturally 
crafty wolverine, and the fiendish 
wolf. There is periodically, great 
talk about exterminating the last 
mentioned cruel and crafty quad- 
ruped, but like many -other of our 
efforts in other ways,—the matter 
never gets beyond the talking stage, 
and the unconcerned wolf, still un- 
molested, pursues and pulls down 
the deer these moonlit nights in the 
snowy recesses of our forests:—even 
as the food producers, and higher up 
profiteers all over the country make 
a profit and their pile out of the 
sufferings of their own countrymen. 
The main differences are, that the 
wolf is far more limited in his greed, 
and destructive opportunities, and 
that he neither gets or expects, a 
title for his nefarious work. 

But I started out when I began 
this paper, to tell of “Shots in the 
Snow.”’ . 

What visions of the past—what 
memories do the words recall? Vi- 
sions of boyhood days, when with 
beating heart and a single barrel 
muzzle loader, we pursued the tracks 
of the abundant cottontail, or the 
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more wary snoe shoe hare, through 
the old berry patch, or the dark 
recesses of the cedar swamp, assisted 
by Music and Yowler, the beagles, 
or merély by the more plebian 
Rover or Pincher—the farm dogs. 
Or memories of the times long ago, 
when with the thoughtless Just for 
slaughter inherent in boyhood, we 
followed the tracks of the quail 


through the old back orchard—and. 


then resting the old heirloom of a 
musket on the rail fence, took a-pot 
shot at the bevy as it clustered in 
the further barnyard, as its members 
picked up the scattered grain. This 
was often done ‘alas!} mm older times 
in ‘old Ontario,’ during the bitter 
winter months, and many a bevy 
slaughtered when they became thus 
tame with cold and hunger in Jan- 
uary and February. And as a con- 
sequence—Where are the quail in 
“old Ontario” now? 

I have, along with these, a memory 
of a bitter winter morning when I 
shot my first fox in the stable yard, 
not fifty yards from the _ house. 
Hunger had made him bold, but 
“fortune did not favor the brave,” 
in_ his particular case. 

There are later memories of “track- 
ing’ partridge through the lighter 
snows of earlier winter, when part- 
ridge was in season; and particularly 
of one time, when I tracked a pack 
of seven birds over a mile through 
open woods and brush,—with old 
Rex,- the Spaniel keeping discreetly 
at heel,—till I finally flushed them in 
a cedar copse, treed, and got one 
right and left as they flew out,—a 


feat of which, I was very proud, and 


ete 


not an easy one to repeat, especially — 


in these days,—when partridge are 
passing. 

One shot across the snow which I 
made in those by gone days, I .will 
not forget in a hurry,—for it was at 
the first deer I ever saw wild in the 
woods,—and I missed him, as Pat 
says “‘clane and clivir.” 

Abcout four o’clock in the afternoon, 
a young resident and I of that 
district who was acting as my guide, 


were going carelessly along,—(since ~ 


we were drawing near the log cabin 


which was our temporary home,)— : 


Fistach the heavy. haraneod bush 
which then covered most of Dawn 
township in the County of Kent, 
Ontario. 


There was a light snow on the 
ground, and a good many tracks of 
deer,—most of them old,—were to 
_ be seen; for there were a great many 
deer and some turkeys in that district 
in those days. We were not proceed- 
ing with any special caution, or 
following any particular deer track, 
when all at once we “jumped” a 
deer,—a young spike buck,—out of 
an “Oak top.” (The top of a white 
oak covered with leaves, cut down 
and left by lumberers, after the 
wasteful fashion of the period,)— 
quite close by. He went off in the 
peculiar Jumping Jack style custom, 
and with startled deer, through the 
quite open woods,—(It was all big 
splendid hardwood timber for miles 
on miles about,) and I missed him 
at about forty yards’ range about as 
neatly and completely as I ever 
missed anything in my life. I don’t 
think it was “‘buck fever,’ and yet I 
could generally have hit a rabbit at 
that range nine times out of ten. 


The funny part of it was, thal my 
guide, who fired immediately after I 
did, missed him too. This young 
man was better than a good shot,— 
he was a crack shot, and had killed 
scores of deer in his time, and yet 
he missed also, a deer, going through 
open woods at close range,—never 
scraped a hair of him. We.followed 
that beast a couple of miles, witheut 
finding a speck of blocd on the snow 
before either of us were honest encugh 
to own up that we had missed him. 
Neither of us cared much to talk 
about that shot afterwards,—and 
by common tacit consent we said 
nothing at all about it to the folks 
when we got home. This didn’t 
deceive the members of his family 
for I heard one of his sisters say to 
her mother, “I know Dan’s_ been 
doin’ some rotten bad shootin’. He’s 
so dumb.” 


The next shot across the snow 
that I recall as memorable happened 
on that very. expedition, and only 
few days after. I was making 
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my way alone towards my temporary 
cabin home with a wild turkey, (the 
first I had ever shot in my life), over 
my shoulders, in that romantic period 
of the evening, which song and rom- 
ance writers call “the gloaming.”’ 

Now, the “‘gloaming’’ may be an 
attractive and fascinating part of the 
twenty-four hours when spent by an 
Italian lake “‘when the lucciolis rays 
through the orange blossoms gleam 
and the champaks odours fall, like 
sweet thoughts in a dream,’’—and 
with some light refreshments, and 
“her” beside y>u; but it’s by no means 
so entrancing a season at the latter 
part of a cold Canadian November 
when you are hiking through a par- 
ticularly tough piece of bush, and 
some distance from home. 


“e 


I had just, somewhat to my relief, 
got out of the uncleared bush into 
a sort of narrow “‘slash’? made by 
lumbermen, which afforded me better 
travelling, and also told me exactly 
where I was, for the slash led straight 
down to the concession line in which 
my temporary forest home was situ- 
ated. 

My feeling of-relief at first coming 
out on the slash, and finding my home- 

yard steps made easier, was almost 
at once followed by a ‘less pleasant 
but quite as vivid conviction, viz., 
a conviction that something was 
following me. 

I had not gone twenty steps along 
the rough path before I was quite 
sure of it, and moreover, was pretty 
sure of what it was. A mere faint 
rustle in the bush which grew thick 
beside the path, the faint glimpse of a 
grey shadow at an opening, made me 
quite certain that a big Canada lynx 
was taking a great deal of interest in 
my progress, or mcre probably, in 
the wild turkey on my back. I’m 
inclined to think that the scent of 
this bird was the main cause cf old 

“furry paws,’—in an evil hour for 
himself—falling in with my trail that 
cold November evening; though all 
the cats, especially the big cougar or 
mountain lion, will often follow a 
hunter or traveller fcr miles, and this 
not out of ferocity,but out of curiosity, 

I was not at all alarmed, and would 
not- have been even if it had been a 
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wolf (which is not found in that 
district), for I have never known an 
instance of any of the “‘wild beasts” 
of the Canadian forests, ever attack- 
ing a man _ unmolested—especially 
an armed man, 

In fact, my principal anxiety was 
as to whether he would slink away 
without:;my being able to get a shot 
at him, for the ‘‘sloaming” aforesaid, 
was getting more ‘‘gloaming,’’ every 
minute,and the lynx, in the rare 
intervals when he gave me a fleeting 
glimpse of him was a mere grey 
shadow, as unsubstantial as the image 
in a dream, or the Utopian visions 
of certain socialists of times when 
everybody will be rich and happy, and 
marry the right sort of woman, and 
have no food controllers, or public 
speakers, or other public nuisances, 
—(benefits I mean.) 

However, I need not have worried 
about his making himself scarce. 
The smell of dead turkey, or curiosity 
or something, were too much for him. 

As I wheeled round the last curve 
of the ‘“‘slash’’ which led into the home 
clearing I caught the gleam of the big 
pussy’s eyes as he crouched between 
two big stumps; and the next instant 
he got a bullet between them from 
my rifle, which I had been carrying 
for some time cocked and ready. 

It is a well known fact that the big 
panther or cougar will follow people 
thus,—sometines for days—but as 
I have said, probably from curiosity, 
as I have never heard of anauthen- 
ticated case when he has?attacked 
anyone. If this is the}case with a 
powerful brute like the cougar,—it 1s 
not the least likely that the far less 
powerful and more timid lynx would 
do so,—yet in the incident I have 
just described, as in other instances 
described to me on good authority,— 
he was certainly ‘“‘tracking” me, for 
some reason or another. 

The puma, or South American 
panther, practically the same species 
as the cougar, or North American 
panther, has the same curious habit, 
in an even more marked degree. 

The very last “‘shot across the 
snow” of an unusual nature, though 
it was by no means fired at so scarce 
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or big an animal as a lynx, ‘happened: 
this winter early in December, in the 
same mystic hour of the “‘gloaming.”” 
At that romantic hour I was 
plodding homewards from a _ not 
very successful visit to a little lake, 
or large pond, hidden in the woods 
about three miles from the little 
town which has the honor of number- 
ing me among its citizens. I was 
alone, dogless, and well nigh gameless, 
for the forest encircled pond had only 
yielded up a solitary buffle head duck 
as a victim to the weary sport, home- 
ward bound. 


DARED, 


The road at one part, half way 


home, ran through a piece of thick 
and tall woodland, very beautiful in 
summer, but somewhat dark and 
depressing at that time of the year and 
and evening. ° 

I had just reached a’ part where 
great trees cast greater shadows over 
all the road; when with a start, I was 
aware of a white apparition rapidly 
approaching me,—carrying some- 
thing larger and darker than itself. 


In another moment the flash of © 


my trusty shot gun lit the dark 
woodlands round, and the apparition 
—which turned out_to be a pretty 
little white ermine, or stoat in his 
winter dress—who was carrrying a 
big fat shrew mouse heavier than 
himself, lay prostrate on the blood- 
stained snow. I trust the reader 
will not be disappointed at there 
not being a more thrilling denouement 
to this tale of meeting a white robed 
appearance in the dark forest—but 
the truth is the truth, and I try to 
respect and keep within it—even 
when writing about trout fishing, or 
“saying a few words’ atsomeconcert 
or meeting under the auspices of the 
“Daughters of the Empire, ” or 
Daughters of the Revolution,” or on 
other occasions, when it is customary 
to be more imaginative than veracious. 

I dare say these “Shots in the 
Snow,” and “tracks in the Snow” 
through bygone days in long untrav- 
elled woods, may awaken in many 
sportsmen, retrospects of days in our 
vast and beautiful Canadian forests, 
so much written about—and so little 
known. 
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;OMMUNIQUE FROM SASKATCHEWAN 


sR ONO Mason 


E are camped sixty-five miles 

Q north east of Prince Albert, 

Saskatchewan, in the heart of 
as good a big game hunting district as 
can be found in North America to-day. 

There are no cities, no railroads 
and nofarms between us and the 
North Pole. 

Yesterday it snowed and to-day 
I have seen fresh tracks of moose, 
elk, caribou and deer within a mile 
of our camp. 

To-night we had a stew made 
from moose meat, potatoes, onions, 
beans and cabbage. 

As I write Curley Edmunds is 
outside shaking the tablecloth. To- 
morrow, perhaps, the beautiful white 
ptarmigan will come up and eat the 
crumbs. Curley is_ indispensable. 


As well as being a comedian he makes 
bannocks and sometimes stirs the 
stew. He is always the first man 
home and we are beginning to sus- 
pect that he sneaks back to camp as 
soon.as the coast is clear and every- 
body out of sight. 

Yesterday Lars Holm went out inte 
the storm and in a muskeg within 
a mile of here shot a big bull caribou, 
a trophy that some of you city 
sportsmen would go hundreds of 
miles and spend hundreds of dollars 
to secure. 

A few days ago I shot a magni- 
ficent bull moose a mile and a half 
from camp, a head that would grace 
any sportsman’s den. 

This evening just at dusk Ole 
Bjorndahl stood on a little knoll 


Q LARS GOT HIS CARIBOU IN THE STORM 


OLB GOT HIS MOOSE IN THE MORNING 


at the edge of the screen jack-pine, 
only about forty rods from camp, 
and took eight shots at a big moose 
which he will surely get in the morn- 
ing as the animal is bleeding profusely 

Tom Bjorndahl, good-natured old 
Tom, is smoking his clay pipe and 
rubbing his legs. He saw two big 
elk to-day. He swears he’ll have one 
of them in the morning. Here’s 
luck to you, Tom. 

Bert Madland isn’t talking much 
to-night. He is busy cleaning the 
oil out of his rifle. He only glares at 
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lot of hard work. You will pass 
over rough trails and hummocky 
muskegs. You will walk more than 
you will ride for your teams will 
have more than a load, and besides 
it is easier walking than riding over 
these roads. 

Bring with you plenty of plain 
woolen clothes. Ifyou hunt in Sas- 
katchewan bring an outer suit of 
white. White blanket cloth is to 


be recommended. 
Avoid the extremely small bore, 
high powered rifles. 


I have seen 


THIS IS ME. 


us when we speak to him. His gun 
baulked to-day. He had sneaked 
up close to a bull moose but a tiny 
drop of oil on the firing pin of his 
rifle stood between him and his game. 
He will doubtless get him next time. 
We are enjoying ourselves here. 
It is not our first time in camp for we 
come every fall. We are not merely 
trophy hunters and our families on 
the prairie are waiting for the meat we 
will take home. 
To Rod and Gun readers who may 
be novices and who wish to go north 
to hunt I would say be prepared for a 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE HERE? 


these guns used and I have seen the 
hunters follow blood trails for days 
and at the end of the season go home 
without their game. 

Use your eyes more than your legs. 
It is easier and besides you will get 
more game if you follow this sug- 


gestion. 
Leave your guns outside your 
camp. They will get wet and then 


freeze up if you don’t. Should you 
visit another hunting party don’t 
handle their guns. 

Be a sportsman. Shoot the game 
yourself or go home without it. 


ARTHUR W. PECK 


N_ the city where I live, it has 
| been the custom for a number 
of years, for a few of the young 
married folks to gather together on 
New Year’s Eve to watch the old 
year out and the New Year in. 

Last New Year’s eve a dozen or more 
of us were gathered together at my 
home. In my den is an open fire- 
place in which I had built a rousing 
fire and around which we all gathered 
in a circle after turning out the 
lights so that only the light from the 
fire cast its quivering gleams over the 
quiet group. 

Finding ourselves in this position, 
it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world to tell tales of our own ad- 
ventures or of some of our acquaint- 
ances. Many and interesting were 
the tales told, but the one which I 
recall the clearest, was told by a 
young man who had recently come 
to our city from the West. I will 
attempt to give his story in his own 
words. 

*“Perhaps you do not know, but a 
few years ago I was condemned to die 
here in Ontario. A doctor was the 
judge and the white plague, the 
executioner, but, happening to meet 
up with a friend of mine who was a 


celebrated specialist in lung disease, I 
was advised by him to try a season 
in Western Canada, to see what 
effect the drier climate would have. 
Naturally I took his advice and the 
following year, early in the spring 
found me in the West. 

“Not liking the idea of going out 
alone I had prevailed upon my young 
cousin Frank Thompson, a young lad 
of about nineteen then, to accompany 
me, so that to some extent the feeling 
of loneliness and strangeness which 
one feels when stepping off the train 
into a strange place was alleviated by 
his presence as we landed, perfect 
strangers, in Regina. 

“The doctor had. advised that I 
stay out of doors as much as possible, 
so I had planned that we would spend 
the summer months travelling slowly 
from place to place over the prairie. 

*“As soon as we arrived at Regina 
I set about gathering together our 
outfit. I bought a team of, horses 
and a light wagon, a full camping 
outfit including a large tent, every- 
thing in the food line which I could 
think of to last us a couple of months, 
except meat, which we considered we 
would be able to supply ourselves 
with by means of our guns, of which 


we took along two shot guns and two 

rifles—a 22 Automatic and a 30-30.” 

“Tt took a week to gather our 
stuff together but at last we were 

_ satisfied that we had sufficient, so one 
bright sunshiny morning in early 
May we set out on our summer’s 
journeyings. 

“One who has never experienced 
the exhilarating influence of an early 
May morning in Saskatchewan, has 
missed one of the finest experiences 
in life. The sun was just rising over 
the brim of the eastern horizon as we 
left the outskirts of Regina. The 
morning air still unwarmed by the 
sun, gave us new life as with great 
draughts of it we filled our lungs, 
Already I felt confidence returning, 
for surely in this air, any lungs 
would heal. 

“As the slanting rays of the sun 
struck the prairie, from its broad 
bosom there arose myriads of grass 
birds, who having rested during the 
night, now filled the air with their 
sharp little chirp and beat of wings, 
while continuing their northward 
journeying to summer homes. 


_ “T will not enter into details of our 
journey, save that day after day 
when the weather permitted we 
travelled south by short easy stages, 
going when we pleased and camping 
perhaps fer a day in some pictur- 
esque spot, or where the game was 
plentiful.. In this manner we trav- 
elled until about the end of May we 
reached the bank of the Souris 
River, almost at its source, or rather 
sources, for it has two, Goose Lake 
and Shallow Lake about one hun- 
dred miles south of Regina. Here 
at the junction of the two streams, 
flowing from these lakes, was a 
broad level valley in which were 
several fine groves of Manitoba maple 
and ash trees. “The blending togeth- 
er of their different colored leaves of 
green made a fine picture as the 
river wound here and there between 
the lofty banks bounding the valley 
on either side. So delighted were we 
with the spot that we decided to make 
our first extended stay here, espec- 
ially as we had noticed a great num- 
_ ber of ducks in the river, and also 
‘about two miles to the north we had 
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passed a homestead, so that we were 
not altogether shut off from civiliza- 
tion. 

“The course of the river from this 
point was toward thesouth east. We 
set up cur tent on the north-east side 
of the river on a small clearing in the 
level river bottom, facing us was the 
river channel whileon all sides was 
the growth of maple and ash. 
short distance away there were 
large open spaces where the grass 
grew on the rich bottom land in 
great abundance. Here we loosed 
our horses, simply hobbling them 
so that they would not stray too far. 


“While on our way from Regina 
we had passed through two heavy 
rains, but after settling at this point 
the weather continued bright and 
clear, though generally windy. We 
spent most of the daylight hours 
wandering up and down the river 
with our guns. 

“Ever a lover of nature and her 
ways, I spent hours lying at some 
spot along the river bank, watching 
the life of the denizens of the river. 
The river rats would pop up from 
some underground home in the bank 
and swim to some point where they 
would crawl out and drawing them- 
selves up into a brown ball would 
either dcze off in the hot sunshine or 
nibble away on some roots -rclams. 
Now and then a long sleek mink 
would bound along the bank seeking 
just such a slumberer for his mid-day 
meal. 

‘Often as I lay quietly watching, a 
pair of mallards would skulk along 
amongst the weeds lining the bank, 
ever ready at the slightest noise 
contrary to nature, to spring up with 
loud quacking and beat of wingr 
seeking sarety in swift flight; 0 
around the bend of the river would 
come, swimming and diving a flock 
of white breasted blue-bills, chatter- 
ing softly as they came; or as the sun 
became hot at noonday they would 
hide their heads under their wings 
and sleep—dark balls of fluff upon 
the placid river, drifting here and 
there as breeze and current directed. 

“What gave me most interest 
though was the ways and appear- 
ance of the beaver, with which the 
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river abounded, their dams blocking 
the course cf tne stream in dozens 
of places. Their beaten paths were 
tc be found on the river banks where- 
ever the brush was thick. Here they 
left their mark in the trees which 
they cut off with their sharp teeth and 
afterward r-lled into the water, cr 
in the white limbs which lay about 
stripped of the green bark, which 
forms the main diet of the beaver. 


“Never have I seen them cutting 
down the trees, but often, after having 
brcken down a portion of the dam, I 
have hidden close by and watched 
the busy workers carry sticks, stones 
and mud, and so quickly would they 
work that in a very shcrt time 
the dam would be repaired again, as 
strong ‘as befcre. Nr while work- 
ing did they neglect their safety, f01 
always the leader was on suard and as 
soon as anything strange appeared 
or was heard, up would go the broad 
flat tail \f the beaver and the report 
of its fall was like the report of arifle. 
immediate:y all the workers would 
sink from sight while the river 
placidly flowed on its even way 
leaving the impression that the sight 
of all these busy beaver had been 
only a vision or dream ot the day. 


“At first I was puzzled as to where 
the beaver lived, as I had read that 
they build great houses similar tc 
those of the muskrat, which I had 
often seen in the marshes of Ontario, 
but one day as I was making my way 
down a steep part of the bank, after 
a duck which having been shot 
drifted to this spot, I happened upon 
a pile of sticks lying abcut in every 
direction, mixed up with dirt and 
stones. Perhaps I would not have 
stopped to investigate even now, but I 
noticed that most of the sticks had 
been chewed by the beaver. 


“Curious to know the meaning of 
this pile, I began te pull it apart and 
dig away the earth until, after going 
through two feet of this mixture, I 
found a large hollow. I enlarged the 
opening sufficiently to allow me to 
crawl] into the tunnel, which I found 
to be about three feet in diameter, 
and leading intc the bank. 

“Taking from my pocket a small 
electric searchlignt, witnout which 
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I never travel, I turned on the light 
and on hands and knees began to — 
crawl along a tunnel which continued 
for another twenty feet or so in an 
upward direction straight inte the 
bank. Suddenly the tunnel opened 
out into a room abscut four feet high 
and large enough fcr several men to 
lie togetner comfcrtably. The flocr 
was strewn with partly chewed green 
boughs, many having fresh tooth 
marks,plainty showing that I was 
now in the home of a family of 
beavers, who had but lately vacated 
it, being now no dcubt away scme- 
where on a foraging expedition. On 
emerging from the hcle again I 
sought for the exit and found thai 
they entered through an cpening in 
the river bank about two feet under 
the water. 


“The dry weather continued for 
nearly two weeks, every day of which ~ 
we spent roaming over the country 
—the only draw-back was the ever 
pleasant mosquito which seemed to 
hatch and hide under every blade of 
grass, so that as one walked along, 
the mosquitoes would rise in swarms, 
in fact, so persistent were they in 
seeking our blood that we were com- 
pelled to wear a veil of mosquito 
netting over our heads on days when 
the wind died down. 

“On several days we had _ saddled 
our ponies and rode off over the hills 
on trips of investigation. Some- 
times we would not return until dusk 
was falling and as we busied ourselves 
over our evening meal, the coyctes 
would start up their quavering chorus 
from the surrounding hills. Nor did 
we confine our trips to the north side 
of the river, for during one of my 
walks had discovered a_- place 
where, on horse back, we would be 
able to ford the river, and twice we — 
had crossed, spending the day on the ~ 
other side. ; 


“One morning in early June, we 
noticed a strong smell of smoke in the 
air though at first very little smoke 
was noticeable, but as the day ad- 
vanced, the wind that blew from the 
West brcught the smoke in ever thick- 
ening wave, until by night the sun 
was like a ball of fire as it sank below 
the western horizon. 
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“T had heard cf the great prairie 
fires which sometimes sweep over the 
West, leaving only a blackened waste 
behind, often destroying in its course 
many of the rude buildings of the 
early settlers, but had never seen one. 
All indications now pcinted to a 
large fire raging somewhere tc the 
west of us.” 

“On the following morning the 
smoke was thicker than ever making 
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one’s eyes smart and rendering even 
breathing difficult. We were in need 
of some provisions sc after break- 
fast Frank saddled up and went off to 
the nearest settler. Sometime after 
he had departed I decided to go to the 
top of the Western hills and see if any 
of the fire could be seen from the 
higher land. It was near noon when 
I -started out but I took a lunch 
with me thinking that I might be 
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late in getting back if I should see 
anything sufficiently interesting to 
keep me.” 

“Through the smoky atmosphere 
thrcugh which the red sun cast its 
pale gleams, I made my way con 
horseback over the river and up on 
the hillside. WhenI reached the hill- 
top I could see nothing of tne fire, so 
decided to ride to the next ridge about 
a mile ahead. In this manner | rode 
from rise to rise until I was about six 
miles west of the river. There | came 
to a hill which was considerably 
higher than any within sight. | 
decided to leave the horse at the foot 
of the hil! and climb to the summit, 
so having tied down the horse with 
his halter shank, I left him to graze 
where he would, knowing that I 
could catch him thus when I required 
him, While on foot I scrambled to the 
top of the hill. 

“T fcund that I could now see 
much farther over the country than 
I could before, so decided to stay 
there for a time and wait develop- 
ments. I considered the fire could 
not be far away, as the rank smell of 
burning grass was becoming ever 
stronger. 


‘For perhaps two hours I sat there 
before I. caught sight of the fire 
through the mirk, afar off to the West, 
though meanwhile noticing that the 
wind continued to blow ever stronger 
from that direction. However, the 
time did not hang heavy on my 
hands for even though the fire was 
many miles away, the wild creatures 
of the prairie had taken alarm, and 
as I lay quietly watching, first a pair 
of grey coated coyotes slunk past in 
their easy space-devouring lope. 
Then for a time the air was full of a 
great rustling and beating of wings 
asa flock of several hundred ducks flew 
close overhead, no doubt scared out of 
some small lake lying in the course 
of the fire. 

“Shortly after I was surprised and 
delighted to see a group of three 
of the now scarce antelope of: the 
prairie, bound by with their young 
one, now maybe a month old, but 
able to keep up quite easily with its 
parents.” 

“Now and again the sound of 
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whirring wings would be heard as 


through the smoky air would appear 
and flash by, one, two or perhaps a 
flock of grouse, no doubt seeking 
some known place of safety along the 
river banks. Again, with noiseless 
tread a lone Jack rabbit would go 
swiftly by with his long untiring 


bound, looking like a grey shadow as — 


he flitted over the waving grass. 


“By this time the fire was to be seen 
quite plainly, though still over two 
miles away spreading North and 
South as far as eye could see—a 
leaping quivering wall of living fire. 

“Knowing that in this wind the 
fire must be travelling at a great 
rate, I hurried to descend to where 
I had left my horse, so that I might 
have plenty of time to reach the 
river, and cross over, before the fire 
could catch up. “On reaching the 
place where I left the horse I lc xked 
about for him but could see no trace 
of him. Thinking that he had wan- 
dered away toward camp, but 
knowing that he could not go far 
hobbled as he was, I did not feel 
much misgiving, but started in a 
homeward direction, keeping a sharp 
lookout, on all sides, for him. I had 
not gone far when I noticed, lying 
on the grass to my right, a broken 
halter and a place near by where the 
grass was beaten down, showin 
plainly that the horse had rolled, 
and in getting up had broken his 
halter and now would be in all prob- 
ability almost to the river. 

“In the first sudden panic caused 
by the knowledge that on my own 
efforts alone, depended my safety, 
I rather lost my head and began to 
run as fast as I could, riverward. 
The grass was long and slippery and 
the ground uneven. Soon I was out 
of breath from the unusually severe 
exertion, but it was not until I had 
stumbled over a partly concealed 
badger’s den that the sudden jar of 
my fall restored me, in some degree, 
to my senses. 

“When I had scrambled to my 
feet and more slowly made my way 
onward, I began to search my brain 
for recollection of anything that I 
had ever read to bear on this situa- 
tion. Then ina flash it came to me, 
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that if I could start a fire of my own, 
the flames, driven by the wind, would 
burn the grass ahead of me and I 
could walk to the camp in safety 
over the burnt ground. 


“The idea was so simple that I 
laughed at my stupidity as I stopped 
and began searching for a match, 
thinking my troubles were over for 
this time. I am not a smoking man, 
so do not usually carry a pocket full 
of matches, and this time was no 
exception, however after a search I 
found one, so, carefully making a 
small pile of grass, I knelt down and 
struck the match. It proved to be 
one of those matches that blaze up 
quickly with a flash and as quickly 
die down. Disappointed by _ this 
failure, I began an eager search into 
every pocket but it availed nothing 
and once more I was compelled to 
trust to my speed for safety. 


“Before starting I looked back, 
but being on low ground I could see 
nothing of the fire, but ever the 
smoke grew denser and more rank, 
making breathing difficult and the 
exertion of running, an agony. Still 
I persisted running until I could run 
ne more, then walking until I regain- 
ed my breath, and so on. It seemed 
to me that the distance would never 
end and that my lungs would burst 
from the double strain cf extreme 
effort and suffocation. Nor was I 
alone in my race with death. How 
or where they came from, I know 
not, but presently I noticed two 
coyotes running along by my side, 
utterly unconscious in their terror 
of the presence of a human near 
them. Numerous now, were the 
Jack-rabbits, late comers, driven 
perhaps for fifty miles, by the un- 
sparing, untiring flames, yet they did 
not seem to lag from weariness but 
still went, with their long bounding 
leap on intc the mirk ahead, seeking 
that haven of safety so long denied 
them. 

“Sub-consciously I saw them, as 
with every nerve and muscle I strain- 
ed forward in this wild race. Once 
[ lcoked back; but only once, for the 
Sight of that high flung quivering wall 
of flame, ever closing upon me with 
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rapid strides, well nigh drove me 


mad.” 


““How I kept up the pace I do not 
know but I must have covered the 
ground in record time, for although 
I could feel the heat grow and grow 
on my back and could hear the roar 
and crackle of the flames becoming 
louder as they neared, still I reached 
the brow of the hill, over-looking the 
river bottom, a few yards ahead of 
the fire. 


“Unable to stop my pace as I 
reached the brow, I plunged over 
and with ever lengthening strides, 
rushed blindly down the hill. Nor 
could I stop when I had once started, 
or pick my foots-teps on the uneven 
hillside, so it is nct te be wondered 
at tnat, before I was half way down 
I stepped on a stone and fell, still 
unable to stop, I rolled and stumbled 
to the bottom. 

“By my rapid descent I had gained 
considerably on the fire which was 
just topping the hill, as I sat still, 
dazed from the fall. Knowing that 
I now had a chance to escape across 
the intervening space, which sep- 
arated the bottom of the hill from the 
river itself, I strove to rise to my 
feet and continue the flight, but on 
taking a step forward, I again drop- 
ped to the ground, unable to step 
on my left foot, on account of the 
sharp pain which shot through the 
ankle. 

“Again did despair seize me as I 
realized that I now had a sprained 
ankle to deal with, and I glanced 
back to the approaching fire, as one 
who sees certain doom approaching, 
but as I gazed, I noticed that the 
fire was nct eating its way nearly so 
fast down the steep hillside, and once 
more a ray of hope came to me that 
even yet I might be able to beat the 
fire across the remaining quarter of 
a mile, which separated the foot of 
the hills from the river. 

“Buoyed up by this hope, I started 
on the last stage of the race with my 
relentless pursuer. Hopping, crawl- 
ing or rolling I made my way. Never 
for a moment could I let up my ut- 
most efforts, for the fire, now at the 
foot of the hill, sprang after me wild- 
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ly, fed by the long thick grass of the 
river bottom. 

“On came the fire, snapping, hiss- 
ing, crackling, roaring like ten thou- 
sand demons let loose. Never will I 
forget the last few yards, as with the 
remnants of my strength I hopped 
up to, and over the bank of the river, 
into the brush which lined its shores, 
nor did I come out scathless, for 
. before I reached the edge, the fire was 
upon me, the dense rancid smoke 
fillmg my nostrils, eyes and lungs, 
while the heat became almost un- 
bearable. I whipped off my coat 
and wound it about my head, as I 
blindly hopped on, trusting I would 
reach the river in time. I had 
reached the utmost limit of my 
endurance and my clothes were on 
fire in a score of places, when I felt 
myself falling down the steep bank, 
landing with a crash amcng the 
brushes which bordered the stream. 

“Having cast away the burning 
coat, and put out the patches cf 
fire in my clothing, with my bare 
hands, I glanced up at the ridge from 
which |] had just fallen only to see 
my enemy once more descending 
upon me, though more slowly. My 
only safety now lay in crossing to the 
other side of the river. I am a poor 
swimmer, however, necessity knows 
no laws, so kicking off my boots I 
scrambled to the brink of the river 
and plunged in. 

“The water in the river, never at 
any time warm enough to bathe in 
now felt like ice to my over heated 
body, but at the same time gave me 
through its invigorating influence, 
renewed energy sufficient to take me 
across the river to the opposite snore 
where I crawled out, utterly exhaust- 
ed and lay watching the fire on the 
other side. It had now burnt down 
to the river’s edge, leaving a blacken- 
ed waste behind, and sending forth 
long fingers of flame m my direction 
unsatisfied with the destruction al- 
ready accomplished, but hungering 
for that which lay beyond its reach. 

“Now that I was safe, excitement 
left me, and exhaustion rolled over 
me like a great wave, causing a 
numbness to creep into my senses so 
that I lay for I know not how long 
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in the position where I had just. 


fallen on coming out of the river. — 


When I wakened again to a complete 
sense of my feelings and surroundings, 
I was conscious of.a great variety of 
pains shooting through my body; 
every muscle and nerve tingled and 
ached, while my partly dried clothes 
clung tightly about me, sending the 
chills chasing up and down my spine. 

“When after a time I sat up, I 
noticed that the air was once more 
fairly clear; the wind having doubt- 
less driven off the smoke into the 
east. Across the river the fire had 
burnt itself out against this natural 
barrier and now, except for a few 
smouldering piles, scattered here and 
there, nothing remained to tell 
of the passage of the fiery wave, save 
the broad desolate waste of blackened 
prairie over which the sun cast its 
last lingering rays, ere it hid its face 
beneath the western horizon. 

*“After sundown, darkness follows 
quickly upon the prairie, and soon 
the coolness of evening settles. If I 
reached the camp that evening, I 
knew that I must bestir myself 
quickly, and so, making a great effort, 
I arose to my knees but when I tried 
to step upon my foot, the excrutiat- 
ing pain which shot through the 
ankle, told me that I could not go 
far that night, however, I decided 
to do my best, so on hands and knees 
I painfully started in the direction 
of camp. 

“Often I had heard of those pil- 
grimages of the followers of Buddha 
or Mohammed where the pilgrim 
measured his length along ‘the road 
to some distant shrine, but never 
before had I realized how tedious the 
task must be. Perhaps, even though 
my progress was slow, I might have 
reached camp sometime during the 
night, but a new difficulty arose, for, 
as I made my way over the grass, 
the mosquitos would rise in countless 
swarms and settle upon me. Being 
without my coat and hat, I was un- 
protected on back, arms and head so 
that I had to continually stop to 
brush them away. 

““S4 slow had my progress become 
and so annoying were the mosquitoes 
that I perceived I would never reach 
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camp; in the remaining light, I 
glanced around me and found that 
I was near the spot where I had 
discovered the beavers’ den, a few 
days before, once more I began to 
crawl and soon reached the place. 
_“T found that the Beavers had 
been busy since my visit and had 
again closed the opening which I had 
made, but it was soon uncovered 
and leaving the place open for air, 
I crawled into the tunnel and on up 
to the den above. The beaver, no 
doubt alarmed by the noise made in 
pulling open the tunnel, had escaped 
into the water, for I found the place 
vacant and glad of this refuge from 
the cool night air and blood thirsty 
mosquitoes, resolved to stay there 
until morning. 

“Long will I hold the remembrance 
of that night, as hour after hour pas- 
sed with leaden footsteps. Too tired 
to rest, my aching body refused to 
be quiet in any position on the hard 
ground; my ankle throbbed con- 
tinually while alternate fever and 
chills took possession of me. 

“Now and then a beaver would 
make his way into the runway. I 
could hear him as he came pattering 
up the tunnel, but on reaching the 
den, his sense of smell or some other 
instinct causing him alarm down he 
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would scurry, with a splash into the 
water below. 

“Like all other periods whether 
of joy or sorrow, the night passed 
away, and a little light began to 
creep into the tunnel from the hole 
above, then, summoning all my 
strength and. power of endurance I 
dragged myself once more to the 
river bottom and crawled slowly on 
toward camp, revived somewhat by 
the brisk morning air. 

“T had not gone far however, before 
Frank, on horseback came galloping 
around a bend in the river ahead. 
When I raised up and waved, he 
saw me and soon I was in the saddle 
while Frank led the horse to the camp 
where I lay for many days in a weak 
condition, but Frank’s_ excellent 
nursing and the pure air of the coun- 
try, combined, to bringmeto my feet 
again,» completely recovered from 
the effects of my mad race with 
death.” 

The story was ended, but still the 
group remained silent, seeing yet 
in the flickering fire within the grate, 
fierce overwhelming force which swept 
in such swift strides over the broad 
prairie. When from the hall came 
the sound of a clock striking midnight, 
the story forgotten, once more we 
sang the old song, bidding sad 


farewell to the old year and welecm- 
ing gladly the New. 
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An Allempt To Acquaint The Amateur With 

The Delicate Art Of Weaving The Web And 

Making The Frame Of The Snow-Shoe; What 
To Use And How To Use It. 


(Author’s Note —Mr. E. Kreps, a well- 
known writer on trapping and outdoor sports 
familiar to most of those who read the trap- 
ping magazines has written one of the only 
truly revealing and enlightening articles on 
how to make snow-shoes. 

An article from his pen on this subject 
appeared some years ago in Fur News Maga- 
zine, of New York City, one of the leading 
trapping magazines in this country which 
finds its way into the most remote parts of 
the continent. Along with Mr. Kreps’ 
article there appeared drawings of the various 
moves in making these shoes. Most out- 
doorsmen are familiar with Mr. Kreps’ 
exceedingly fine and accurate drawings. Our 
artist’s pen has reproduced, anew, Mr. Kreps’ 
drawings. Figures I, II, IV, V and VI are 
after Mr. Kreps’ drawings and should be so 
clear and definite that even the amateur 
should be able to follow them without trouble.) 


The snow-shoe has occupied a very unique 
position indeed in the history of the northern 
country; in fact it has been a progressive 
history-maker. It has been a breaker of 
trails into the little-explored places where 
deep snows make foot-work without the aid 
of some such contrivance as the snow-shoe 
almost an impossibility to hold one up and 
so make travel, (to the expert at least,) a 
thing of comparative ease. The canoe and 
the snow-shoe have been the happy mediums 
of travel throughout the North; one on the 
waters, and the other over the snows in winter. 


In far northern use the snow-shoes lead over 
the skis. The skis were a European intro- 
duction, The snow-shoes were in use in the 
North when the early traders first came among 
the native Indians. One will find nine 
northerners using snow-shoes to one person 
using skis although as time moves on the skis 
are finding more and more devotees in the 
North. Where thin snows occur the skis 
are in their element; where heavy snows come 
piling up the snow-shoe is most in evidence. 

Throughout the eastern part of Canada, 
in the northern part of the eastern States, 
and to some extent in the West, the so-called 
Eastern snow-shoe is the type mostly in 
use. Just as the bass-wood canoe is the 
canoe of commerce, so is the Eastern snow- 
shoe the commercial snow-shoe, meaning 
that the factories turn them out for the trade, 
selling some perfectly lady-like appliances 
which one buys mainly for the frame there- 
after taking out the central fine web and work- 
ing in a mid-portion with a wider mesh, with 
larger spaces in between so that the snow can 
slip in through. The trouble with the finely- 
meshed shoe is that the snow packs into the 
fine spaces and plugs or balls up—and this is 
especially true if the snow is at all moist. 
However, the tip-portion and the back-por- 
tion of the shoe may be allowed to have a fine 
webbing, with the central part wider-meshed. 
As a general rule the nature of the webbing 
of the home-manufactured snow-shoes cannot 
but be condemned, for the simple reason, 
again, that when the wet snow assails them, 
they sag. Of course the webbing made of 
moose-hide and caribou-hide is best, and willnot 
greatly sag (if a little care be taken in the 
preparation of the thongs). Naturally 
both moose-hide thongs and caribou thongs 
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are hard to get hold of and so the next best 
thing is to use cow-hide; which should not 
be hard to obtain. The cow-hide webbings 
of the commercial snow-shoes may be given 
many coats of varnish, and by occasionally 
following up this performance, (putting one 
coat on top of another), the sag may be taken 
out of them, as this will stiffen them consider- 
ably, making them sufficiently impervious 
to the attacks of moisture to give good scrvice. 

Some snow-shoes are made with turned-up 
fips, and no doubt they have a certain value, 
but nine out of ten of the rough-and-ready 
snow-shoes of the northern men are of the 
flat type. Many of the long, narrow shoes 
have turned-up tips, but such will not be 
considered to ary great extent in this article. 
Our attention will be given namely to the 
flat style of shoe. 


It is generally thought by those who have 
not made a pair of snow-shoes that the 
weaving of the web is the most difficult part 
in the making of them. However, once the 
general principles of this weaving are thor- 
oughly comprehended the process is not so 
intricate as would seem. It is the making of 
the frame that is really the most difficult part. 
To make a perfect frame is the first point 
scored in the making of these shoes. Many 
weave the snow-shoes after no set rules, nor 
the same any two times, but the frame (ac- 
cording to the style of the shoe) is certainly 
made the same every time. At least one 
follows this set rule if no other, whether the 
web is woven in blind or following the regular 
method, which is really simple once one has 
done it. Neédless to say most trappers are 
able to make their own snow-shoes. Those 
who do not are not the fellows far out in 
the “sticks.” A snow-shoe must be excep- 
tionally well woven, and of the best material, 
if intended to stand a winter’s hard service 
on the snow. Some snow-shpes have to be 
re-filled as many as three times during the 
season. For this reason it is essential to 
know how to weave your own webs. 

The frames of the snow-shoes may be made 
of one of many kinds of materials. White 
ash some consider foremost although the 
white birch is a close second, if not a leader. 
The main idea in procuring frame-sticks is to 
obtain straight-grained pieces, for very obvious 
reasons. It may take a great deal of search- 
ing, but it will pay to do the best you can. 
Mr. Kreps gives his idea of making the frame 
A of the snow-shoe and how to steam the sticks, 
which it will be hard to equal as I have tried 
it out. He says: 
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*Snow-shoe frames are made of tough, 
light wood. Many kinds of wood are used 
and, while I am not prepared to say positively 
which kind is the best, I believe that young 
straight-grained white ash is about as good a 
wood as can be found. But my experience 
has been mostly with white birch, and my 
instructions for making the frames apply 
to this wood, for it is peculiarinmany ways, 
and cannot be split and worked as freely as 
certain other kinds of wood. To find a 
suitable tree for this purpose is sometimes 
difficult. I once went into the bush a dis- 
tance of seven miles to get a tree, then split | 
it, and carried one half home. I surely 
earned that wood, but I made a pair of 
frames which were so light that old woodsmen 
said I would break them on my first trip; 
however, I used them all winter, then gave 
them to an old fellow who wore them until 
the filling was completely gone; and even then 
the frames were still as good as ever. The 


tree from which the frames are to be made 
should not be more than eight inches in 
diameter; six inches is better. 


It should have 
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drooping branches, and must have eight or tea 
feet of the trunk straight and free of limbs, 
and absolutely without a particle of twist 
to the grain. Such trees may be found 
occasionally growing along the edge of a 
swamp. 

“After the tree has’ been felled and a section 
of the proper length cut off, a groove about 
one and a half inches deep is carefully cut the 
entire length along one side, care being used 
not to strike hard, as that would injure the 
wood. When the groove is finished a similar 
one is cut on the opposite side. The stick 
should be split with wooden wedges, and if 
it is properly done the split will follow the 
grooves. 
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for the proposed snow-shoe frames, and this 
should be ripped lengthwise with a saw or 
split, as desired. Each of the pieces will make 
a frame or bow. One sideofthe stick is then 
cut and planed until it is perfectly straight, 
and its face at a right angle to the bark 
side, or at least it must be so in the middle 
which forms the toe of the snowshoe, for there 
should be nothing taken off of the bark-side, 
not even the bark, until after the wood is bent 
into shape for the snowshoe frame. It is 
best if the entire stick is worked out from the 
bark side, but the wood may be planed 
straight at all parts except in the middle, 
where the greatest strain comes. Then the 
third side of the stick is marked off with a 
marking gauge and either cut or sawed to the 
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mark, The fourth side, (the inside of the 
stick), which will be the inside of the finished 


frame, is then cut down to the proper dimen- 
sions, but on this side an even thickness is 
not maintained, the toe portion being cut 
thinnest with the heel—ends of the sticks— 
coming next. For a snow-shoe of average 
size, (say 44 inches in length and 14 inches 
wide), the stick should measure eight-and-one- 
half feet in length, one inch in width, seven- 
eighths inch thick at the parts which will 
become the middle of the shoe (B to C in 
Figure I), one-half inch at A, and about five- 
eighths inch at the ends. Before anything 
more can be done with the wood a form for 
bending the frames must be made. A con- 
venient form made of planks, is shown in 
Number 2 of Figure I. For steaming the 
wood properly it is necessary to have a steam- 
ing box, which is merely a long case; the 
steam from a boiling tea-kettle is turned in at 
one end so that the hot steam successfully 
travels the entire length. The wood should 
be steamed thus an hour and then itis ready for 
bending. Number 2 of Figure I shows how 
the wood is bent and secured on the form. 
The toe must be formed very carefully, 
bending only a little at first, then releasing, 
then bending a little more, and so on until 
the wood can be easily, and safely, bent to 
complete the desired shape and secured by 
nailing blocks to the form. The form should 
be made from two-inch planks, so that it will 
accommodate the two frames, oneframeon one 
side, the other on the other side. The wood * 
is allowed to dry thoroughly on the form before 
filling, and this will require at least two weeks. 
After the frames are dry they may be taken 
from the form, the tail end of each fastened 
and the cross-bars fitted into place. The ends 
may be secured with a wood screw until 
after the frames have been strung, but the 
screw should then be removed and the ends 
tied with rawhide, through gimlet holes, 
the part between being counter-sunk so that 
the thongs will be protected from wear and 
tear. Number 5 of Figure I shows how this is 
done. The cross-bars are pieces of flat, 
strong wood, about one and one fourth inches 

wide and nearly half an inch thick, with 
rounded edges. These should be placed about 
16 or 17 inches apart, measuring from centre 
to centre, and so placed that when the frame 
is suspended on the hands midway between 
these two sticks the tail will outweight ..the 
toe by just a few ounces. These cross-bars 
should be carefully mortised into the frame 
as shown in the small diagram in the centre of 
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frame, from D to E, also from F to G, gimlet 
holes are bored through the holes from outside 
to inside at intervals of two inches, or a little 
more, the bows being in pairs, obliquely 
placed, and counter-sunk between. Three 
holes are also bored through each cross-bar 
as shown.” 


Personally I vastly prefer using hickory for 
snowshoe frames, if this wood is to be had. 
The bark is of a tenacious nature, and will 
readily bend. As Mr. Kreps says, the bark 
should be unmarred; it should be left on; 
as the bending is facilitated, by reason of this; 
to a marked degree; and this is especially 
true of the hickory whose bark is exceedingly 
tough and gives no trouble at all. Birch and 
white ash, however, are the woods mostly 
used, though hickory (where it is to be obtain- 
ed) makes for some very good, tough, service- 
able frames. 


Illustrations showing how to curve the 
frame affords perfection of curve, of course. 
However, it is easier to make a perfect draw- 
ing of the moves (at least to the artist) than to 
make the curves, in practice. Mr. 
Kreps’ steaming casecan hardly beequalled. In 
summing up various means of steaming we 
finally have to admit that the Kreps’ system 
is the best. However, I may add a few 
remarks here. Mr. Kreps speaks of keeping 
the stick in the case only an hour before it is 
taken out and used. When the bending is 
done I understand that he bends it at one 
time. I find that the stick should be steamed 
for about an hour, then taken out and bent 
at the points demanded, as at the tip, the 
curves of the sides, and in the tail end. 
Steam, therefore, an hour, takeit out and then 
work the bend-parts well; put in the case and 
steam again and after a while take it out 
again and Work the bends to get them accus- 
tomed to it. Then after the second time 
steam a slight time longer and when you 
finally take them out you will find that making 
the bends is vastly simplified. When bending 
the frame on the plank form see toit that there 
are plenty of blockings around the edges to 
hold the frame perfectly in place, so as not 
to bulge at one point, and in right on the 
_ point directly opposite it. The cutting and 
shaping of the snow-shoe stick is comparative- 
_ly easy and simple to the steaming and bending 
of it. When done the frame should scan well, 
with even width throughout answering to all 
‘Other points. 

_ When the frame has been prepared so that 
: it is quite perfect it is left to dry on the planks 
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for a week or so and is then ready to take out 
and string up with suitable thongs. 


Cow-hide is commonly used, or caribou 
or moose-hide if they are obtainable. A 
green cow-hide may be placed ‘under running 
water for a week after which time the hair can 
be pulled out or scraped away with a knife. 
If this is done (that is if the hide is scraped) 
the knife should not be allowed to dig too deep 
as this mars the grain of the hide and so 
considerably weakens it. Says a well-known 
trapper, J. W. Hicks, of British Columbia: 

“The hides of any of our larger animals will 
make good filling, those killed early in the 
season being hest, of course. I once owned a 
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pair of snow-shoes filled with horse-hide which 
gave me excellent service. I have also used 
bearskin as thongs for the webbing of a snow- 
shoe though I do not recommend it. Cow- 
hide, when procurable, is generally preferred 
for the heavy filling. This is usually cut 
three-eighths of an inch wide and the hair 
removed by scraping with a sharp knife after 
which it should be soaked and thoroughly 
stretched, either by winding on a couple of 
trees (and taking up the stretch with swifters), 
or by winding on a stout frame, being careful 
not to foul the strands. Then taking up the 
stretch where the string is made fast, (and 
passing it along to the other end,) the hide is 
left on the frame until thoroughly dry when 
it is ready to go into the shoc. The fine 
filling of the two ends is prepared in a like 
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manner, but it should be light deer or caribou- 
hide, the hair being removed with ashes, or 
with a graining knife.” 

This trapper mentions the use of a different 
hide as thongs for the tip and the tail-end of 
the shoe. As a rule, the same sort of hide is 
used throughout, merely that the end and 
tail thongs be cut and pulled finer; the heavi- 
est thongs to make up the centre. Mr. 
Douglas Wetmore Clinch, in Miller’s Field 
and Stream Magazine has some rather inter- 
esting points in regard to the preparation 
of the snow-shoe thongs. Hesays: 

““Allen’s practice was to lay aside, late in 
the fall, the skin of some bull moose shot by 
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one of his parties. This having been cleaned 
of all meat, he laid it on the ground and 
strewed it with wood ashes from the camp- 
stove. The whole was then sprinkled with 
water, wound up tight and placed in a barrel. 
in due time the ashes loosened the hair and this 
was removed by hand. Then when the hide 
was soft the first insertion was made in the 
middle, and, cutting even, one continuous 
long thong was constructed. And just here 
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the most vital thing in the preparation of the 
thong was attended to. First the end of the 
thong was nailed to a stout, even club and 
about thirty feet of the thong being strung 
out, the end (or place in the thong at thirty 
feet) wound round a spike. Two men then 
threw their entire weight into one steady pull 
and after each ‘stretch’ wound up a foot or so. 
This process took the stretch out of the thong 
and the necessary length being wound up, 
the piece was laid away to dry. Just before 
stringing a bow the thong was soaked in water. 
Thus the stretch was removed before the mesh 
was woven on the bow, due allowance being 
made for the ‘draw’, which, as above men- 
tioned, would warp the strongest bow if 
drawn too tight.” 


The point contained in the above is totake 
the “‘stretch” out of the thongs, which, by 
the way, is one of the essentials in practical 
snow-shoe weaving. Mr. Clinch here 
speaks of cutting the thongs on one contin- 
uous round without cutting the thong, thus 
getting a thirty foot length, when it is pulled 
to stretch it well. Where shorter thongs are 
cut they may be connected in the Kreps’ 
manner as shown off to the side in Figure II, 
a method I have successfully used. I have 
never tried the Clinch continuous-thong 
method, so cannot say anything about it. 


The thongs should be cut wide enough so 
that when they have again been soaked (as 
thongs) they may be pulled so that the 
central part of the web has thongs five six- 
teenths of aninch wide. Quite different from 
this the thongs for the tip and tail end of the 
shoe when soaked and stretched should be 
one eighth of an inch in width. All thongs 
should be wet when you begin to lace them 
into the shoe. To get the width of the thong 
from which you are to pull it into the five 
sixteenth inch state, experiment with some 
strands by pulling them, wet, and this should 
give you a hint as to the right width. Dry 
thongs should never be worked into a web 
as they will contiin a stretch, thus warping 
the shoe later on. 

As previously stated a shoe having a close 
mesh will pack in with snow, thus making 
it heavy and generally unsatisfactory, and 
this is especially true it you are in a country 
where moist snow occurs, or in the spring 
months, most anywhere. A narrow mesh 
to the toe or tip and the tail, is all right, 
however, with a heavier mesh for the centre. 
Our artist has shown very ably in Figure VII 
a wide-meshed centre to a shoe with a tip and 
tail-end of the shoe in narrow mesh. The 
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wider mesh in the centre will allow of the snow 
sifting through very readily. 

We have already told how the raw-hide 
lanyard has been strung inside the toe portion 
of the curved frame, better exemplified in 
Number 4 of Figure I. A glance will suffice 
to show how this is done. This lanyard 
should be stretched fairly tight. Turning 
.to Figure II will be seen how the thongs are 
connected to this lanyard. A glance should 
be sufficient to tell you the meaning of this. 
You are now ready to begin weaving in the 
lip-portion. The tip and the tail-end of the 
shoe should be worked in first; the central 
portion last. 

You start your front weaving by fastening 
the thong to the lanyard down in the lower 
left hand corner; from there the thong runs up 
to the tip-lanyard; over it; and twists down 
over itself about an inch: then passes down 
to the right-hand corner; over the corner 
lanyard; twists over itself about an inch then 
passes over the right-hand lanyard at the 
point numbered 3, and, with a single twist 
to it the thong passes tightly across the shoe 
to the left hand side to the lanyard at the 
point numbered 4, where, after a single twist 
it passes on fo the first thong, twists down along 
that /ill it getsto the starting point, when the 
first round is completed. From there it slips 
down under the lanyard at the point numbered 
5; under it, over it, and is carried straight on 
up to the tip-lanyard at the point numbered 
6 where it twists down along itself like the 
first round; it is then carried down, and 
(instead of going down to the corner lanyard 
like the first round) this one goes around the 
first round that stretches across the shoe; 
it twists up around itself, passes to the lan- 
yard at the point numbered 7, makes a single 
twist and passes tightly across the shoe to 
the point numbered 8, makes a single twist 
and passes down on the other side, going 
around the first round, twists up along itself 
and is then carried on up to the tip lanyard to 
the point numbered 9; twists down around 
itself and is then carried down to the lower 
lanyard at the point numbered 10; twists up 
along itself then weaves in and out, as shown, 
to the point on the lanyard numbered II; a 
single twist and across to the point numbered 
12 and then weaves on down; twisis around 
the second round as shown in the illustration, 
then passes under the lanyard and is again 
~ carried to the top. 

_ Every other round is carried to the lower 
lanyard; the other ones do not do this, but are 
twisted around the cross thongs just as the 
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second round twisted around the first cross- 
round as shown in the right-hand side, and 
as magnified in the inset, placing in relief 
this peculiar twist. This performance of 
alternately looping back is kept up until the 
toe portion is filled in; then this is abandoned 
and all rounds go to the bottom lanyard like 
the first and the third thong, which note. If 
rightly done the weaving should be brought 
to a termination in the centre of the front 
cross-piece at the point marked with an X. 


While some are against pulling the thongs 
in the web very tight (believing that this 
will later pull the frame out of shape by its 
draw), still, if the thongs are worked in a wet 
state and previously well stretched a couple 
or three times there should be no trouble on 
this score and the thongs may be pulled in 
tight. In fact it is hard to make these lacings 
successfully without pulling the thongs tight 
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during the work; for the successive rounds 
twisting around each other mean that such 
rounds must be strung tight so as not to pull 
them up out of place. 


All work should scan perfect, and the weave 
in and out should be just right; this can be 
made possible by following directions care- 
fully. The windings from the lanyards on all 
sides should answer to each other. The 
amateur will find it a great lesson to take a 
stiff one-eighth inch wire and bend it into 
the shape of a snow-shoe, putting in wire 
cross-bars and lanyards of cord in the toe- 
portion and the tail-end. Then take cords 
and weave a wed for experiment. You will 
be amazed how speedily you will thus get the 
knack of doing it. Then when you have 
thoroughly mastered every move you can 
readily take up weaving the large shoe with 
little or no trouble whatsoever. 
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The tail portion of the shoe is very simply 
made; and no trouble will be encountered 
if the drawing (after Kreps), being Figure VI. 
is carefully followed. The start is made in 
the upper right-hand corner with the thong, in 
the manner shown in the inset circle. The 
weaving terminates at the point marked X. 
being at the centre of the cross-bar. As in all 
the other work see to it that the weaving 
scans well and all winding and twistings on one 
side answer to those on the other. It will 
be noted that the lanyard on both the front 
cross-bar and the back cross-bar jumps from 
one corner hole to the centre hole, and thence 
to the other corner hole. To preserve tight- 
ness and narrowness of space in this lan) ard 
cords are temporarily wrapt around the lan- 
yard to the cross-bar holding it till the central 
twistings (as shown in Figure 4) reach up to 
wrap around the cross-bar and the lanyard 
when these temporary cords may be taken 
away, being permanently relieved by these 
bindings. A glance at the illustrations should 


be more plain than this writing, perhaps; as 
the weaving in practice is shown. 
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The toe-portion and the tail-end of the shoe 


being finished the central portion is the next. 
You now glance at Figure III. (A) is the 
upper cross-bar. (B) is the lower cross-bar. 
The windings in the centre part do not con- 
nect up to lanyards, but are connected right 
to the outer frame as shown. The fact that 
these thongs are bound to the frame suggests 
readily enough that the edges should not be 
sharp as that will cut the raw-hide; therefore 
from one arrow-point to the other of (D) the 
edges are rounded to take away the ‘sharp 
edge. This rounding-off process should just 
be enough to take away the sharp edge. (C) 
of Figure III is what is known as the toe-cord. 
On this the weight of the foot will rest. The 
thong is made fast to the frame at the left 
side; it passes across the frame and thus back 
and forth tightly until the fourth round 
reaches the left side when a tight hitch loop 
is thrown inside the frame over all these 
thongs; then the thong is carried fight to the 
right-hand side; it goes around the frame; 
another loop is thrown inside the frame there. 
Now the thong is ‘carried in about an inch 
along the toe-cord when a firm loop is there 
thrown around the toe-cord; from there the 
thong passes up to the forward cross-bar over 
over it; down; and twists around itself; works 
in through the loop on the toe-cord and from 
there passes down (o the exact centre of the 
lower cross-bar (B) It goes under the 
cross-bar; twists around itself and from 
there goes up to the toe-cord; passes 
up to the forward cross-bar, and 
thereafter twists down along itself till it again 
reaches the toe-cord when it passes under 
the toe-cord and up over the first round; from 
there it passes over to the left-side of the 
frame and loops around the frame. Figure V. 
(After Kreps) showshow to make this frame 
loop, which, by the way, is an exceedingly 
good one. When this loop is made the thong 
twists tightly back along itself, as shown in 
Figure III, and from there shoots across to 
the right side, and, withdrawing it tight a 
loop like the one of the left side is thrown 
around the frame; then it twists around itself 
and from there passes up to the toe-cord; from 
there up to the front cross-bar; and thereafter 
twists down around itself again to the toe- 
cord; from there down to the left side of the 
first round; twists up along itself and then 
passes up to the left-hand side. But now 
instead of passing up to the cross-bar this 
second round goes up to the toe-cord and goes 
around that; twists once around itself and 
then over the first cross-round and then over 


to the frame where a loop is thrown as before 
and the thong twists around itself as before; 
then it crosses the frame to the right-hand 
side; loops around the frame; twists around 
itself and then passes up to the toe-cord on 
that side; over the toe-cord; under it weaving 
in and out, and then down, following the course 
of the third round as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The third round passes down fo Lhe 
right of the first round; twists up along itself 
and from there passes on to the toe-cord and 
then (unlike the previous round) goes up to the 
eross-bar like the first round; it twists down 
along itself; then weaves downward in and out, 
accurately, when finally the third loop-knot is 
thrown around the frame; it twists along 
itself and so passes on to the right side of 
the frame; a loop is thrown; the thong twists 
around itself and passes up to the front cross- 
bar as before; then down around the toe-cord; 
and so the fourth round is going. The 
fourth round goes fo the left of the second round. 
Study the next move very carefully, as it con- 
tains the secret of this looping. Here you 
skip two rounds, the second and the fhird. 
Directly above the second round it goes in 
and under, coming out and then weaves in and 
out down to where the fourth binding is made 
to theframe. Thus on the right-hand side, 
also, the fourth round instead of being carried 
up to the loe-cord, twists up around the cords 
along the edge of the second round; then 
works on down to twist around the lower 
cross-bar, to the right of the third round. 
This is all very smple but it may take some 
study to realize its simplicity. 

How many twists should there be between 
the toe-cord and thefront cross-bar, may be 
asked? Right here attention should be 
riveted. Mr. Kreps says: 

“When the process of filling has progressed 
so far that there are four twists aound the 
forward cross-bar, on each side, this twisting 
should be stopped and the remainder of the 
forward portion left open, for this is where 
the foot of the wearer works through when 
walking. This open space should measure about 
four and one half inches in width, and if it 
does not the filling must be shifted. In the 
very coarse meshed shoes three twists on 
each side will be all that can be given. An 
extra turn around the toe cord should also 
be made on each of these two twists of the 
filling, for considerable strain is thrown 
Onto this portion.” 

In Figure VII our artist has shown a draw- 
ing from an actual photo of a snow-shoe, with 
a wide-meshed centre, and having tour 
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twists up to the cross-bar on each side of the 
toe-hole. It is the two twists one on each 
side of the toe-hole that should receive that 
extra twisting with raw-hide, the same 
binding around both the toe-cord and. the 
cross-bar. As Mr. Kreps states, a great deal 
of strain is thrown on these, hence the need 
of reinforcing them. 

When you have finally worked in your . 
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four twists on each side of the toe-hole, 
(which run up to the cross-bar), then you stop 
bringing them up there, and connect them 
direcily to the toe-cord; the weaving terminates 
in the centre of this toe-cord, by the way. 
The toe-hole should be amply large so that 
you can freely work your toe forward, and 
so that the foot does not rub against the sides 
of the twistings. A four and one half or five 
inch space for the toe-hole should be quite 
sufficient. 


The weaving of the centre portion whould 
terminate in the middle of the toe-cord, at 
the point marked with an X. 


SS 


FIG Vi 


As stated before I would highly suggest that 
a wire shoe frame be made, and be worked in 
with cord to give you the idea of how this 
work is done. After trying a few times 
you will be able to go ahead without trouble 
and may then tackle the real shoes. 

We have considered in the above the making 
of the so-called Eastern style of snow-shoe, 
It is not the only sort of shoe, however. On 
the contrary there are many kinds. A great 
variety of shoes is found in the Canadian 
Northwest and Alaska, and perhaps one of 
the best known of them all for work in and 
among the windfalls, ete., is the so-called 
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Bear-Paw snowshoe. In Figure VIII I show 
a well-known type of the Bear-Paw which is 
very simple to make and may be used almost 
anywhere. The beginner should have no 
trouble whatever in making this shoe. It 
may be 15 inches wide by 25 inches in length 
which is a good size. It may be made out 
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of willow or spruce. It is all in one piece, 
and laps, (as shown in the illustration), 
and is stoutly and closely bound at the point 
(A) with athong. Ifina country with heavy 
snows the mesh may be as much as one-and- 
one-half inches in calibre to allow of the snow 
sifting through. The winding begins some 
what above the centre. (B) shows the toe- 
cord. The weaving is practically the same 
as that shown in Figure IV. The top 
twistings end at the points (dotted lines), (C) 
and (D). Thus from the toe-cord to the top 
of the frame there is an opening without 
any webbing. This hole should be plenty big 
enough for the toe even on the wide-meshed 
shoe. The Bear-Pawis a light shoe, very 
serviceable, and is easily made. 


In Figure IX I show a long, narrow shoe that 
is much in use in places in the north, and there 
are some who would use no other. There is 
no specified length for this shoe as you can 
make it as long as you want. Some of the 
Indians have monstrous long affairs in this 
style that are clumsy looking, but they seem 
to make a go of it. To say the very least this 
is no shoe for the country of moist snow. 
The dry snow is most suited to its use. It is 
most suited for use on dry snow, and as such 
has a distinct purpose to fulfil. At the point, 
the tip, (AA), the two pieces are lapped and 
are bound stoutly with cord. (A) is the first 
cross-bar; (B) the second; (C) the third. 
(BB) is where the ends meet flat and snug and 
are fastened through gimlet holes with raw- 
hide. (CC) is a cord, or three or four cords 
twisted pulled tight through gimlet holes, from 
one side of the frame to the other. This cord 
serves to hold the tips firmly in place. The 
centre of this shoe btween cross-bar (A) and 
cross-bar (B) is woven practically the same as 
the centre Eastern snow-shoe referred to, 
(D) being the toe-cord. * From cross-bar (B) 
to (C) the windings are made much the same 
way only the thongs come up and are looped 
to cross-bar (B). A couple of twists up along 
itself, however, are given, up from cross-bar 
(C). The tail of this shoe is woven like the 
Eastern snow-shoe part. It, however, has 
lanyards along the sides, but none along the 
cross-bar. The lip is worked in on this shoe 
much the same as on the Eastern shoe previ- 
ously referred to, save that they are hitched 
around the top‘cord (CC), then taking another 
slant as shown, up to the lanyard and with a 
twist or two are brought to ihe cord again at 
the same degree of slant; a hitch is thrown and 
_ then taking the slant of the first one it con- 
tinues downto the right hand corner. 
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This shoe has its tip turned up a matter of 
jour inches, the curve upward being begun 
where the cord (CC) goes across the shoe. 
No doubt this curve helps in most snow-shoes, 
but it certainly does, more than ever, in.this 
long, narrow shoe, as, when going down steeps, 
there is no chance of the shoe poking under 
the snow. No matter how long the shoe is, 
it should never be over ten inches wide,—a 
length I particularly like is five feet. 

In Figure X is shown how to tie the foot 
fastening and no doubt an illustration will 
do more to show this is done than any amount 
of written explanation. For that reason one 
should closely study Figure X. 

As far as I have read I have come across 
just one explanation on how to fix the foot 
fastenings to the snow-shoe. I do not see 
how I can for the life of me improve upon it, 
beyond offering an illustration. Says Mr. 
Clinch: 

“Having placed the shoes on the ground and 
the moccasined foot upon it the centre of the 
strap is first placed around the heel. The ends 
are then run forward, slipped down and up 
through the holes made for the purpose, and 
each end tied. I should mention here that in 
finishing the snow-shoe two toe-straps, suffi- 
ciently snug enough to prevent the toe running 
forward against the cross-bar, are’ placed in 
position and the ends worked into the mesh. 
In any case the ends of the thong, which are 
placed under the heel, are after tying, crossed 
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over the toe, under the piece running forward 
from the heel, and tied again, thus forming 
two toe straps. In removing the foot from 
this contrivance the heel is raised, the toe 
drawn back, and slipped under one of the 
straps running from the heel forward. In 
putting on the shoe this motion is reversed: 
i.e., the traveller, places, say, his left foot on 
the rear of the right shoe, (to hold it in posi- 
tion); the right toe is worked under the heel 
strap, turned forward while the strap works 
up on the heel, and the toe works under the 
toe-strap. By this means the traveler can 
almost instantly step into or out of his snow- 
shoes without any assistance from his hands.” 

Mr. Clinch has some other points on how to 
“navigate” on these snow-shoes that are well 
stated: 

“Tt seems that the natura! impulse of the 
beginner is to lift his feet in a_ circling 
motion, instead of strainght up, over the edge 
of the other shoe, and directly forward. In 
actual traveling it is necessary to lift the toe 
so that the heel seems to drag, which it 
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ing a grade the proper size of toe-hole 
will allow enough of the toe to pass 
through to get a hold. In going down 
grades more weizht is thrown on the 
toe. In running, the feet must be lifted high, 
at all costs, or otherwise, a tumble will be 
sure to follow. Every once in a while it is 
necessary to lift the foot, rap the side of the 
bow sharply with the handle of the axe, or a 
stick, in order to keep the snow from balling 
up under the fore-part of the foot. Some 
of the more modern harness has a piece of 
leather fastening over the section of the shoe 
where this balling up is apt, in fact, bound to, 
occur. Use a pair of smoke-tan 
moccasins for dry going and a pair of oil-tans 
for wet weather. Also it is most important 
that felt insoles (made from the single layer 
of felt used for horse collars) be cut out to 
fit the foot, to be used in the moccasins; as 
they are worth an additional pair of socks. 
Also mittens, when used should be strung 
around the neck.” ’ 


THE TRAILS 
R. M. BENSON 


The old trails, the gold trails; 
The trails we love so well; 
The grim trails, the dim trails, 
That always lead to hell: 
The mad trails, the glad trails; 
The trails that break or make; 
The tra_ls that our fathers took, 
The trails our sons will take. 
The trails of stone, the trails of bone, 
The trails of grass and sage; 
The long trails, the short trails, , 
The trails that have no age. 
Therocky trails, the sandy trails, 
The trails of plain, and hill; 
The trails by river, lake, and wood, 


The trals so lone 


and still. 


The trails of cold in the land of gold, 
The fever trails of the south; 

The trails of quest, in the livid west, 
The eastern trails of doubt. 

The saddle trail, the pack trail, 
The trail of horse and mule; 


The dog trail, 


the cattle trail. 


The trail of sage, and fool. 

We've cursed these trails with bitter hate, 
Yet now we love them so; 

The olden trails, the golden trails, 


The trails of long ago. 


WINTER CAMPING IN CANADA. - 


Leo M. Ro.Luins 


; 
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had to look to the selection of our 

camp equipment, commonly 
known as “‘duffle.”” Great care needs 
to be used in picking out essential 
things, and weeding out non-essen- 
tials. If great caution is not exer- 
cised, the outer will find to his dismay 
and discomfort that he has brought 
along a lot of stuff too heavy to carry 
that has to be abandoned in making 
a portage, perhaps, and at a right 
considerable financial loss. But aside 
from the financial standpoint, itis a 
poor policy to lug along a bunch of 
stuff you will have no use for, that is 
something that will be in your way. 
That old sportsman’s adage: “Go 
light, but right,” is a line that every 
outer should hew to. 

Now, as to the food supply, there’s 
really no use in taking a large supply 
of food at all. Depend upon your 
hunting skill to supply that. Of 
course, take such essentials as salt, 
bread, coffee, or tea, and things like 
that, but what I mean is that you 
should not be overburdened with 
excess meats, canned goods, and 
things like that. If you take every- 
thing you will possibly require in the 
line of ‘‘eats” it will take much of the 
pleasure of hunting out of your trip. 
You will kill game, in that case, need- 
lessly. If, on the other hand, you do 
not take a meat supply, necessity will 
afford you a clear conscience, in killing 
what game you require. 

It is said that Daniel Boone could 
go into the wilderness with only a 
rifle and a sack of salt and live in 
perfect comfort on the game and 
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‘other wild food which the forest 


afforded. And you have perhaps 
heard the story of the New England 
man who went into the woods stripped 
of everything but his brain, and came 
out again in a few months clothed, 
fat and perky. While few sportsmen 
want to try that sort of thing nowa- 
days, those who know the food value 
of the fruits of our native trees and 
shrubs are able to use them to good 
advantage in supplementing other 
foods, which they are not able to 
earry along with them. 


% 


I shall note here below a very 
interesting sketch along this line 
recently printed in The Farm Journal, 
which I think contains information 
every outer should be familiar with: 

“Aside from the numerous edible 
mushrooms, roots, fruits and shrubs 
and smaller plants, the trees of our 
forests afford a large variety . of 
edibles which are highly prized by 
woods connoiseurs. First inimport- 
ance, of course, are our native nuts 
—beechnuts, butternuts, walnuts, 
chestnuts and chinkapins, hazelnuts, 
and several kinds of hickorynuts, 
including pecans. ‘The kernals of all 
of these are not only toothsome but 
highly nutritious, and are used by 
vegetarians to replace meat. 

The oil of the beechnut is said to be 
little inferior to olive-oil, while that 
of butternuts and walnuts was used by 
some of the Indians for various pur- 
poses. The Indians, it is said, also 
formerly mixed chestnuts with corn- 
meal and made bread: which was 
baked in corn-husks, like tamales. In 
parts of Europe bread is made from 
chestnuts.” 

“Acorns are commonly thought to 
be fit only for feeding hogs, but many 
kinds of them can be made edible 
and nourishing for people, as well. 
The Indian custom was to pound or 
grind the acorns, and by treating 
the pulp with hot water, leachout the 
tannin, which makes most of them 
unfit for eating when raw. The resulting 
flour, which contained considerable 
starch, was either made into a por- 
ridge or baked in small cakes of 
bread. The acorns of the basket or 
cow-oak, the chinkapin oak, shin or 
Rocky Mountain oak, live-oak, and 
of several other species, are sweet 
enough to be eaten raw.” 

“One of the best known fruits is 
the persimmon, which is edible only 
after it is thoroughly ripe. As this 
is usually not until late in the fall, 
it is commonly thought that the fruit 
must be frost-bitten. If the per- 
simmon is eaten before it is well 
ripened, the tannic acid which the 
fruit contains has a strongly astringent 
effect, which justifies the story 
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of the soldier in the Civil War who 
said that he had eaten green persim- 
mons so as to shrink his stomach to 
fit his rations. The pawpaw, or 
custard apple, is also best when 
thoroughly ripe. The fruit of some 
species of haws is eaten or preserved 
while wild cherries and plums have a 
food value.” 

“Several varieties of wild crab- 
apples make delicious jellies. Some 
of the largest, which attain the size 
of small apples, are more or less 
abundant throughout Eastern North 
Carolina. Elderberries are fre- 
quently used for pies and for sauce.” 

“The berries of the hackberry, or 
sugarberry, as it is called in the 
South, are dry but have an agreeable 
taste. Those of the mulberry are 
sweet when ripe. The mulberry is 
valued in some sections for feeding 
hogs and poultry. 


“Many people like the fruit of the 
shadbush, service-berry, or June- 
berry, as it is variously called. In 
parts of the country this fruit is used 
to make jelly.” 

“The French Canadians are said 
to use the acid flowers of the redbud, 
or Judas tree, in salads while the 
buds and tender pods, are pickled in 
vinegar. Honey-locust pods, often 
locally called “honey-shucks,” con- 
tain a sweetish, thick, cheese-like 
pulp, which is often eaten. Those of 
the mesquit furnish the Mexicans 
and Indians with a nutritious food. 
The Creoles of Louisiana, famous for 
their cookery, are reported to use 
the young buds of the sassafras as a 
substitute for okra, in~ thickening 
soups.’ 

The above outline will give the 
reader. some inkling of the various 
edible articles of diet. to be found 
within the shades of the forest and on 
the hill and plain, as well as in the 
valleys, and it will be readily seen how 
easily a mortal may exist by depend- 
ing almost entirely upon nature’s 
storehouse for supplies. Little need 
be taken along in the line of “‘eats,”’ as 
I have said before. What is taken, 
however, should be carefully selected. 
It pays to buy the best that money 
can .buy. Cheap food not only is 
cheap in price, but is usually cheap in 
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quality. 
most regardless of price. I don’t 
mean that the outer should invest a 


fortune in a camping outfit, but I do 


mean that he should buy the best he 
can afford, and not overburden him- 
self with his purchases. That is the 
essence of success as a camper. 


One other thing I want to call your 
attention to, before we set down the 
details of our winter camping trip, 
and thatis the “tip”? that you go well 
shod. Get the right weight, not too 
heavy, and remember that some 
allowance is made by the manufac- 
turer for the wearing of extra thick 
socks, so don’t buy more than one- 
half or one size larger than your 
regular shoes, even though you are 
going to put on three pairs of heavy 
woolen socks, your usual size will 
be suitable over the ordinary thick- 
ness of socks. 

I will not tire the reader with 
further preliminaries as to our outfit. 
Suffice to say we went light, and were 
not everburdened with grub, etc., 
we meant to obtain that from 
nature’s storehouse, and so we did. 

Winter comes a little early in the 
wilds of Northern Canada, and upon 
our arrival we were surprised to find 
a rather deep snow on the ground. 
It appeared we had jumped right out 
of summer into mid-winter. How- 
ever, we soon got used to the new 
climate and brisk and refreshing 
Northern air, which revived drooping 
spirits that a hot, sweltering summer, 
had visited upon us, and we were secon 
fixed up all snug and contented in our 
winter camp, which was a log hut of 
one good-sized room, situated in the 
very heart of the North Woods. 

We hunted big game and small 
game, fished through the ice in the 
nearest lake, and had a regular good 
time, as only two venturous and 
hardy creatures, such as pal and I, 
could have had. We also had a 
rather lengthy trap-line, and caught 
some very fine specimens of the furry 
tribe. Possibly our trapping meth- 
ods would be of some interest. 

One morning we found on our line 
what is probably the hardest fur- 
bearing animal in North America 
LOM RCE: erine. It was a 
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dandy specimen. These creatures are 
not very plentiful and are found only 
in the wildest regions of this country. 
The wolverine is exceptionally strong 
and powerful and the stoutest and 
best trap obtainable is necessary to 
successfully snare or trap them.4 On 
a rabbit, bird or chunk of meat you 
sprinkle some wolverine liquid bait. 
Directly under the bait, and about 


ten inches from the tree, set the trap 


and cover lightly with material simi- 
lar as possible to the surroundings so 
that everything will look natural to 
the animal. Use trail scent on your 
shoe solesin going to and from your 
traps. Animals crossing your trail may 
thereby find their way to the trap 
and fall your victim. Different 
brands of this bait are on the market, 
which you can probably find by 
scanning the advertising section of 
your outdoor magazine. 

Our next important catch was no 
less than a great Canadian bear. We 
used the following method to get him: 
Find a hollow log, and if possible 
find one about eight feet long and 
hollow its entire length, covering the 
fresh cuts with soil so as to look as 
natural as possible. You place this 
log near where you expect to set the 
trap, or where you have discovered 
some signs of bear. Then you take 
a good-sized chunk of meat, cut 
slits in it and into these slits pour 
your favorite liquid bear bait. Then 
take the meat, tie a good stout cord 
about it and drag it in circles of 
about one hundred yards in every 
direction from the log. After you 
have done this, place the bait in the 
centre of the log and set your traps 
at either end. Be sure to cover 
the trap well with old leaves, dead 
grass, or anything that will make the 
surroundings look natural and undis- 
turbed. If two bears venture your 
way, you will get them both, as 
they cannot leave an attraction of 
this kind. In trying to get the bait 
they are morally certain to get 
Some trappers recommend 
building a V-shaped pen out of logs 
and in the back part of the pen, or 
smaller part, sprinkle some of the 
liguid bear bait, or whatever bait you 
prefer. Then set the trap about 
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half-way in, covering it lightly with 
leaves or dead grass. Use the trail 
scent on your shoes in going to and 
from your traps and any bears that 
happen to cross your trail will follow 
it to the traps. If you set your 
trap in water, set it where the bear 
is hable to come to fish, in still water 
near the edge of the bank. Set your 
trap so that it will be covered with 
three or four inches of water. Cover 
it well with moss, also. Then three 
or four feet from your trap, out in 
the water on the limb of a tree, or a 
stake, sprinkle some liquid bait, or 
whatever kind of bait you prefer, 
arranging a guideway of logs so that 
the bear in trying to get out to the 
bait will have to pass over your 
trap and thus get caught. Always 
fasten the chain of your trap securely 
to a heavy clog or drag. 

We had very good success trap- 
ping, but we had equally as much 
success hunting. Pal took a hanker- 
ing for caribou shooting, so nothing 
would do him but slip off one morning 
with the dawn without so much as 
saying a word about it to me. He 
explained afterward that he just 
thought I wouldn’t care to go along, 
so he didn’t mention it to me on that 
account. I was at first indignant, 
but got over it presently as good pals 
should, and, seeing that he had “given 
me the slip” decided to trail him in 
the snow and see what he had hid up 
his sleeve. 

The snow at this early season 
wasn't deep enough for snowshoes, 
but without them travelling was 
pretty slow and tedious, so I decided 
to wear mine. Pal wasn’t wearing 
his. In this way I hoped to be able 
to overtake him before he got very 
far, but to my dismay I found after 
two hours walking I had not yet 
caught up with him. 

Presently I distinctly heard a shot 
away off there to the northeast, and 
I cursed the luck that I was not there 
tobe in onthe fun, as I pictured pal 
leaning over that fallen monarch of 
the north woods, a moose, or a cari- 
bou, or perhaps a bear, gloating over 
his victim. Oh! for one walloping 
undercut’ to pal’s jaw! I was in a 
perfect rage at that moment. Later 
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my brain somewhat cooled off, poss- 
ibly aided by the brisk morning 
noreaster, and I regained control 
Over my nervous Organism, and grew 
comparatively calm. I followed the 
direction of the gunshot, which was 
also the same direction of pal’s snow- 
trail and by fast going I at length 
came in sight of him. Strange to 
say, I didn’t see any signs of his 
quarry. 

When I reached him, I asked if it 
was he that ‘had been doing the 
shooting, and he said “Yes, but I 
missed.”’; Whereupon, I derided his 
marksmanship and told him that 
was his reward for slipping off from 
me, and trying to act the game-hog. 
Then I let out a tantalizing laugh 
that shook the surrounding scenery. 
‘Dern ye, enough of that, ’? he said 
“T gather your sentiments, but keep, 
them to yourself. I didn’t miss 
anything but myself. My rifle went 
off accidentally and I nearly shot my 
fool head off. Mere miracle that 
you didn’t find me dead instead of 
just darn badly scared. My nerves 
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are working overtime, too, and no 
mistake. Let’s go back to camp.” 

Well, sir, it was my time to look 
foolish. Here I was giving pal the 
horse-laugh for missing some creature 
of the woods, when he had barely 
escaped with his life from self-exe- 
cution. I apologized, very gener- 
ously, copiously mixed with dry 
tears, and assisted the poor old chap 
back to ,headquarters, where we 
spent the remainder of the day 
quietly. 

But the next day and for several 
days thereafter, we went out together 
in search of big game, and during our 
camping trip killed a total of three 
bears, two caribou, one moose, and 
one Canada lynx, which we considered 
a pretty good record for sportsmen of 
our calibre. 

Suffice to say, we came back to 
civilization in the spring -in perfect 
physical condition, happy, regener- 
ated, and ready for the tasks men 
have to perform in commercial life. 

We're going back to camp again 
next winter. 


THE KILLJOY 


A. E. Jay 


HIS bird is a well known species. 

Ah His haunts are everywhere, from the 

Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian line, 

and from the broad, and turbulent Atlantic 
to the calm Pacific, he roams at will. 

He will never become extinct as there is 
one or more of the species born every minute, 
and sometimes its twins, or triplets. His 
methods of operations, are varied and numer- 
ous, his attacks sometimes sudden and violent, 
and there is no closed season on them. He 
works them morning, noon, and night, 
Sundays, and holidays. 

There are two distinct types of this un- 
feathered pest, the grouch, and the gleeful. 
As a nuisance they run about fifty-fifty. 

When one of thesehuman jaybirds attaches 
itself to a hunting or fishing party only two 
remedies are applicable. The first is to 
sacrifice the butt of a gun over his dome. 
The second is to attach the boat anchor 
firmly to his neck, and cast ‘him into the sea. 


Otherwise your day’s sport is practically 
spoiled, as the operations of the killjoy are 
contagious, and every member of the party 
will become more or less inoculated with the 
virus. 

The more aggravating of these birds is. 
commonly called the mirth killer, or grouch. 
This he buzzard usually commences his 
grouching at the first zing of the alarm clock 
in the morning, his poor “nagged to death 
wife” receiving the first spasm. Someone is. 
to blame because his hunting or fishing tackle 
is not ready-to-hand. She probably reminded 
him the night before about it, but this matters. 
not to him, she is to blame, not he. The 
whole party must wait until he has collected 
his duffel, murdered a perfectly good break- 
fast, rawhided his wife and performed various. 
little pleasantries he feels incumbent upon 
him as lord of the mansion. 

When at last he emerges from his abode, 
he selects the most comfortable seat in the 
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| vehicle, and snugly ensconses himself therein, 
after which the procession may proceed. 

Arriving at the scene of action, he criticizes 
the locality, the methods of doing things, etc. 
Thereis not a single satisfactory thing in 
the world except himself. 

He growls at the dogs, and they growl 
back, as they get the number of a grouch as 
quickly as men do. 

This grumbling Griswold continues thus 
throughout the whole day. In fact through- 
out his whole life. If he fails to get a shot, 
it’s the dogs. If he misses, it’s the gun. He 
is the original Alibi Isadore. When it’s time 
to go home he crawls into the cozy corner, 
confiscates all the robes and coverings hecan, 
and hugging his grouch to his bosom, takes 
it carefully home to his family. He will 
probably thaw out enough to regale them 
with his prowess as a mighty hunter, or place 
the blame onthe wrong party for his failure 
to get game. While this is being done the 
gang are around the corner leaning on the 
bar, licking up sociable seltzers and swearing 
by the whiskers of their grandfathers that 
never again will this bird’s address be remem- 
bered when invitations are being sent out. 

The other species is the howling, hilarious 
Harvey, full of vim, vigor, and vinegar. 
His soul is full of sunshine, and his head is 
full of space. He is the mirthful Moses of 
the party. He whistles, and sings, and has 
tobe quieted with cusswords, a grip on his 
windpipe, or a number nine boot. He goes 
joyously crashing through the brush, looking 
everywhere, and seeing nothing. He flushes 
more game than anyone, blazes away at it, 
and misses it by a couple of miles. But if 
perchance he should keel over anything, he 
whoops, and howls like a whirling dervish, 
and expects the next half hour to be devoted 
to congratulating him. As a hunter he has 
Boone, Cody and Roosevelt standing aside 
with their hats off for_him,to pass. He will 
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probably get lost, and yell his head off, but 
that eases him not. Just as you are about 
to bring the tragedy curtain down onsome bird 
or animal you have patiently stalked, ““Bang’’ 
goes his gun, and away goes your game. 
Meanwhile he gleefully informs you how he 
trimmed up a pine cone or a knot on the big 
maple. And what you tell him, singes the 
leaves and grass for several feet around. 
But you cannot dampen his ardor. 

He is happy, and cheerful, and goes home 
thinking he has had the time of his lifes He 
has been a darn nuisance all day, but you 
prefer him to the other kind. This go-lucky 
devil is the same brand that blows smoke in 
the dog’s nose, rocks the boat, jerks the chair, 
etc., But if bad company as a hunter he is 
worse as afisherman. He hitches his anatomy 
around in the boat just when you most want 
him to sit quiet until you have landed that 
ornery cuss that’s stealing your bait. He 
gets hooked into your clothing about four 
times in five minutes and springs the thousand 
year old joke about the sucker, and expects 
you to laugh. He winds his wet line about 
twice around your neck every time he throws 
in; kicks over the bait can, and upsets the 
lunch in the dirty boat; dangles his hands in 
the water, and plays with the strung fish. 
He may lose them but what’s a few fish, he is 
enjoying himself. And when night comes and 
you betake your weary way homeward, this 
bird is just as blithe and gay as when he 
started out in the morning. He wants to 
lug all the fish, and be the whole show in 
town. He tells everybody what a fine day 
he has had, and what an Issac Walton he is. 

He has been a pest, and a worry to you all 
day, but you cannot help but admire his 
sunny disposition, and though you have had 
black murder in your heart on his account 
many times, you almost forgive him his sins 
because of his cheerfulness. 


ERMINE | 


E. T. Martin 


ermine, next to silver fox, is of 

greater value than any other 
kind. Skins grading “number one” 
sell for more than double their weight 
in gold. Before the war the larger 
part of these went to the royal hous- 
es of Europe, Russia in particular, 
although American millionaires were 
bidding against the princes of the 
old world and securing many fine 
skins. The year before the war be- 
gan, one large dealer marketed 274,- 
800 ermine skins and it is probable 
the entire amount sold that season 
was over 500,000 perhaps reaching 
600,000. Very many failed to attain 
the high standard set by royalty, 
and the lower grades predominated. 

An ermine is a little animal be- 
longing to the weasel family, being, 
when fully grown, only fourteen inch- 
es from its sharp nose to the black 
tip of its tail and like all members of 
that family is vicious in the extreme, 
killing, if opportunity offers after its 
hunger is satisfied, for the sake of 
killing. It can “swim” under snow 
faster than a mole burrows through 
the earth; more speedily than a mink 
swims under water and by this means 
in the arctics often approaches a 
flock of ptarmigans, many of which 
it kills before the birds realize their 
danger. 

The winter fur of the ermine in the 
extreme North is pure white except 
for the tip of its tail. In the United 
States white gives place to brown 
for nearly the entire year, the excep- 
tion being during severe winters 
when along the Canadian boundary 
the land is snow covered. These 
American skins are not nearly as 
valuable as those from the far North, 
seldom selling for as much as a dollar 
each. 


Gem: considered the fur of the 


- coarse, a snare is set. 


Naturally in the Arctics much 
money is made trapping these white 
weasels, although until of late years 
the fur companies at least as far as 
the Indians were concerned, got all 
the profit, their rate of trade being 
something like this: For one beaver 
skin, that being the unit on which 
all fur values were based, was given a 
single red bandana handkerchief or a 
small looking glass. It took two for the 
porane of an axe and twenty for a 
rifle. 

Snares made of wire or twine are 
used instead of steel traps unless 
the ermine is young when its fine 
fur is very easily damaged. A trap- 
per can tell by the length of its bounds 
in the snow almost the exact age of 
the animal he is following. If satis- 
fied it-is fully matured and the hair 
If its leaps 
are short and the footprints small 
then it is young, of very considerable 
extra value and the fur so fine and the 
skin so tender that no chance of in- 
jury must be taken, in which case 
another and very cruel method is 
used. The trapper takes an axe, 
hatchet or any weighty piece of iron, 
smears it with grease and places it 
beside the ermine’s runway. The 
little animal comes skipping along. 
Presently its sharp sense of smell gets 
a faint scent of the grease, which is 
soon located. The severe cold has 
coated the metal with crystals of 
frost. Any one who has lived in a 
cold climate knows how flesh will 
adhere to frost charged iron. It is 
the same in this case. The ermine 
starts to lick off the grease, its lips 
and tongue stick to the metal and it 
is held fast until the trapper returns 
and puts it out of misery. And this. 
suffering comes that kings and queens, 
the rich of the earth, may be served. 


Pek: ABOUT . THE MUSKY, -PIKE, 
WALL-EYE AND BASS 


Drxte CARROLL 


F all the freshwater game fish that 
Oisisn the heart of the angler because of 

their fondness for the flashing, revolving 
spoon or the succulent natural bait there is 
none that makes the short hairs on the back 
of the head stand up, like bristles, as quickly 
as the musky. He’s a rough customer from 
the instant of the strike until you have him 
safely held up for the snapshot of the visitor 
and his victim, that is, of course, if he tips the 
scales at a high enough figure to make you 
want a picture of the happy event. 

When the musky is on the strike anyone 
is likely to have a chance at a battle royal 
with this rough old actor. He cares little 
whether the lure is handled with the fineness 
of an expert or just dragged along by a rank 
amateur. The high art of angling is not at 
all a necessary part of the training of the fel- 
low who goes after the musky. If he is in the 
humor to feed or feels like a fight he will 
strike most anything moving along in the 
water. 

It is interesting to know that he is not a 
respector of persons and therefore that any 
of us have an equal chance at his nibs if we 
happen to strike his home waters when he is 
lively and full of pep. Many regular musky 
fishermen, who have been at the game for 
years, have still to land their real big one, 
while many beginners at the sport of fighting 
the big fellow got theirs on the first trip out. 


While digging into the past performances o1 
the musky along these lines we find that last 
season at Lake Vieux Desert, at Donaldson, 
Wis., sixty-five musky were caught from 
twenty pounds up to forty-two. And among 
the largest were forty-pounders caught by 
men who had never coaxed the musky before 
and two thirty-eight pounders were landed 
by women on their first try for fame as 
“muskyteers.” 

Many an old hand at the game who had 
been trying to land a grand-daddy of the outfit 
would have done everything but commit 
murder to have had the rod in his hands when 
these gay dogs struck. 

The best time for musky fishing is generally 
early and late in the Season, with a trifle of a 
slow-up in the hot weather, although he may 
surprise you at any time and be on the feed 
when you least expect it. However, during 
the ‘‘dog-days”’ of August his teeth and gums 
are in poor shape and he needs a dentist more 
than a feed, at least he is not very much 
interested in what you show him in the style 
of baits, spoons or lures. 

Often in the hot weather of late July and 
August you will find the musky lying close 
to the surface taking a sun bath, stretched 
out to his full length, a few inches under 
water, merely moving a fin or so. You can 
toss everything in the tackle box toward him 
and he never bats an eye and at a time like 
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this it’s an easy bet that you will get more 
fish if you make it a little still fishing for the 
wall-eye or hunt up a spring hole for bass. 


But, a tip for a little evening fishing, after 
the sun has passed over the horizon and he is 
more than likely to be on the feed, may 
bring you a faic-sized member of the tribe. 


About the best day for musky fishing is 
when there is a little ripple tothesurface, not 
too rough, but enough movement to liven up 
the water and keep the musky on the move 
for feed, and an overcast or cloudy day is 
likely to be more productive of a strike then 
when the sun glares down on a glassy surface. 

To fish for musky in strange waters without 
a knowledge of the underwater weed beds, the 
rocky ledges and formations, takes up a lot 
of valuable time that could be devoted to 
fishing. And to try the game with only one 
man in the boat is bad business. It is hard 
enough work to keep the musky from mixing 
things up in among the weeds or snags when 
you have the help of some one at the oars to 
hold the boat right and work out into deep clear 
water, tosay nothing of gaffing himif you were 
lucky enough to keep him on the line that 
long. Take a guide along for a few days 
until you are somewhat familiar with the 
waters. Afterward you can split tricks at 
the oars with a pal for the rest of the time. 

The musky is touted as a top of the water 
fighter by most of the boys who talk about 
him. Like other game fish that break water 
and do a dance on the surface he fights that 
way mostly through necessity. The musky 
hooked in shallow water, say from five to ten 
feet, is sure to come up into the air because 
that is the logical thing for him to do. He 
usually makes a drive for the bottom to 
loosen up the hook or wind in among the 
weeds and pull the stinging barb from his 
mouth. 

Finding that this system does no good, he 
makes for the surface, often breaks clean of 
the water and gives a powerful shake of the 
entire body in an effort to throw the spoon 
or bait. And generally he continues his 
tactics of bottom rubbing and top of the water 
shake as long as his strength remains. If 
hooked in deep water and kept there he 
fights an underwater battle until worked to 
the surface. 

Many big muskies have fought the entire 
battle without hitting the air, because they 
were played in deep water, and as this fight is 
not as spectular as the air stuff the deep water 
musky has not been credited with as much pep 
as his brother landed in the shallows, 
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Most muskies are taken from the shallower 
They usually locate a hiding--place — 


waters. 
among the under-water weeds, rocks or 
along the edges of weed-beds, rushes or lily 
pads, a handy place from which they can dart 
out and get the unsuspecting smaller fish that 
happen unluckily to tail along past their lair. 
One smash of the jaws and the musky tails 
back to his resting place, and gorges until the 
next victim comes along. Anf if you hook 
him and lose him one day, you have 
a mighty good chance to hook him 
again right along in the same _ waters, 
because he sticks to a location usually all 
season. 


To get “your big musky you have to stick 
to the musky game and not side track off after 
bass or other game fish while after this rough- 
houser. Keeping right on the job and with 
reasonable musky weather you ought to be 
able to land the big one of your heart’s desire. 

Of the whole layout of fish that bring the 
smile to the face of the expectant angler, be 
he the gray-whiskered old “regular” or the 
knee-pants, bent-pin sport, there is no 
species that can be counted on to hit the 
bait more consistently than the pickerel. 
And most any kind of water is good enough 
for him to swim around in. The sluggish 
rivers and muddy-bottomed ponds are pie to 
him, and he grows fat and husky at the same 
time. 
theories and raises a big gang every Season. 
For this family trait and the fact that most 
any water is home to the “pick,” he will be 
with us for keeps and make much joy for the 
angler who is not too fastidious to take a shot 
at him once in a while. 

Many fishermen cuss the pickerel and 
think him small game for a “real’’ angler, but 
a live bunch of pick on the bait end of a line 
is some sport if you give him a chance to 
travel a little and play him according to the 
rules of the game. A fifteen-pounder will 
make some of the crowd pant for breath if 
you play him until he comes to the boat 
belly-side up. 

In the first place, the pickerel is kicking 
around under the wrong name. He is really 
the pike and belongs to the same family as 
the musky, although not such a husky scrapper 
as his cousin. In shape and contour he 
closely resembles the musky, but is covered 
along the sides with spots or daubs a trifle 
longer than they are wide and running long 
way with the body. The true pickerel, his 
other cousin, very seldom grows over six 
pounds and his is more spotted in a design 


He is quite Rooseveltian in his family _ 
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that works all over the body and the design 
is more of a continuous chain effect, while the 
spots of the pike, so commonly termed pick- 
erel, are distinct daubs against a darker 
background generally of greenish yellow 
along the backs and sides blending into a 
whitish cream-colored tummy. The con- 
ditions of the water and the mineral forma- 
tions as well as the underwater growths 
naturally govern the colorings of the differ- 
ent fish inhabiting those waters, this applying 
to the pickerel as well as other fish. 

Like the musky, the pickerel is a lone 
hunter, he is a moody sort of a guy and he 
doesn’t like company. He will locate a likely 
looking feeding ground, and if of size enough 
to defend it will stick around that place all 
season. He is not much of a rover, and if 
you get a good strike from one of them in a 
certain location and then lose him, you can 
row around the lake and come back and feel 
confident of finding him in the Same waters 


and willing to take another chance at your 


bait. 

I know of one eighteen-pounder that had a 
hang-out in a little cove close up to a narrows 
and he stuck around that same piece of 
water after being hooked three times, until 
at last he struck twice on the same day and 
joined his ancestors in the happy fishing 
waters. 

This pick was just wise enough to immedi- 
ately slip below and snag the line on a big 
old pine that had windfalled out from the 
shore and twining the line among the stubby 
branches he secured leverage enough to break 
the line or tear the barbed hook from his 
undershot jaw. That I know this is because 
he pulled the trick on me in the morning and 
fell for my pal’s spoon that afternoon, and he 
still had my golden Lowe-Star spoon firmly 
set in his jaw when the pal brought him to 
gaff. Minnows, pan fish, bass, his own 
relatives and the luckless kicking frog make 
up his menu and he feeds most any time. Of 
course like most game fish he feeds heaviest 
in the early morning or in the late evening, 
but hekeepsright on throughout the day. 
If your bait goes anywhere near him, that is 
close enough for him to get but a fleeting 
glance of it, he will come across with a strike. 
But you’ve got to throwit to him or troll it past 
his hangout. He lies, by instinct, in wait 
for the passing fish and darts out with a 
swirl, striking the unlucky pannie with a 
powerful closing of the sharp-toothed jaws 
that sometimes cut the innocent bystander 
in two. Then he darts back to his loafing 
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place and gulps down his victim, ready in an 
instant to go after the next one. 

Last season I landed an eleven pound pike on 
a fly rod, after he had taken a red ibis fly 
decked up with asmall spinner. The rod was 
a trifle heavier than the usual trouting rod, 
being used mostly for bass, but it was a 
sporty fight from the strike to the final kick 
with the battle nearly in favor of the Pick- 
erel at that. After an hour and ten minutes 
of back and forth stuff both hands were 
badly burned by the line and the rod had a 
decided set in the second joint and tip. 

This pickerel probably struck that small 
fly and spinner from pure cussedness, because 
he was filled to the guards with pan fish and 
topped his lunch off with a wall-eye pike that 
weighed close to two pounds. The wall-eye 
had no doubt just been swallowed prior to 
the strike at the fly, as he was in perfect 
condition. With a stomach stretched to the 
extreme, it surely could not have been hunger 
that caused this eleven-pounder to take a 
crack at a small bass fly. 

To get real sport out of the pickerel, go 
after him with a sturdy fly-rod, and the steel 
one makes a humdinger for this game. Or 
troll for him with the fly-rod, and if you are 
one of the fellows who have never been able 
to get a real “kick” out of fishing for the 
Pickerel it’s a bet that you will have your 
hands full plaving him on a ten-foot rod and 
you will not land every one you strike at 
that. 

The pickerel does not make the top of the 
water fight of the musky, he prefers to make 
a long run and hunt the weeds and snags. 
of the bottom, for the simple reason that he 
is more familiar with that kind of water and 
hopes to be able to tear out the hook down 
there. If you get him in the shallow water he 
will come to the top, but not with the leap of 
themusky. He general'y makes a spectacular 
kick-up right when you get him close to the 
boat, and in the confusion of swishing the 
water around makes a fighting effort to 
break away. That is his last effort usually, 
and his runs are shorter and tess husky until 
you lead him into the net. 

‘The best bait for him is the spoon helped 
with a pork rind or chunk, minnow or frog, 
and with this bait give him a chance to turn 
and swallow it before setting the hook. With 
the larger spoon followed with a_trebled 
feathered hook, strike as soon as the old 
fellow hits it. . 

Of all the bottom feeding fish the wall-eye 
pike is without doubt the most popular. Al- 
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though some anglers do not class the wall- 
eye with the other game fish as a fighter, 
if you play him right you can get considerable 
sport out of landing him. His fight is not 
of the spectacular, snappy, dashing fight of 
the small-mouth bass, nor does he hop around 
in the air during the scrap. He is more 
familiar with the bottom and tiles to stay 
down in the territory with which he has a 
visiting acquaintance. 

The fisherman can be thankful to the wall- 
eye that he is an accommodating chap in the 
biting line. He has an enormous appetite, is 
hungry all the time and willing to feed on 
your bait any time it is placed within sighting 
distance. 

During the hottest of hot days, when the 
sun is at its strongest our old friend Mister 
Wall-eye and the whole wall-eye family are 
on the hunt for feed. This accounts for the 
fact that many of the largest wall-eye pike 
have been caught during the hot July and 
August days. 

Of course, as he is a bottom feeder, gliding 
along about a foot above the bottom and 
often lying closer than that, we do not waste 
any time trying to interest him in the surface 
baits. His main food is the minnow, but he 
does not turn up his nose at a crawfish or 
frog and a good big gob of “night-crawlers”’ 
placed where he can get a chance at them 
is his right dish. 

In the way of artificial minnows the green 
backed underwater bait is about the best for 
him. As he is a steady feeder on schools of 
minnows that make their home in the smaller 
bays this is a likely place to take a shot at the 
hungry old raseal. Pick out a small-sized bay 
or cove and locate out towards the centre 
within casting distance of the shore shallows 
and throw your casts around the circle of the 
bay, allowing your bait to sink and then reel 
in slowly. Don’t take the bait away from 
the fish and don’t make him break his n&ck to 
chase after it. He is not an energetic party 
and would rather wait for the next minnow 
to come along than hurry after your fast 
reeled lure. 

If you get a strike from a wall-eye, play the 
same water for awhile because he travels in 
schools and generally when you locate one of 
them, you can expect to land a fair string from 
the same waters until the gang starts off on a 
hunt for better feeding, In this the wall-eye 
is an expert, he hustles around all the time 
looking for more feed. It is probably this 
greedy instinct that makes them travel in 
schools-as they are no doubt afraid the other 
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ones will locate a choice nest of fat minnows 


and unless they stick together some wise 
wall-eye will open up a keg of nails without 
inviting the bunch to name their poison. 

At that the wall-eye is not much of a family 
fish. He sticks around early in the season, 
pairs off with a wife and raises a family of a 
hundred thousand or so, young wall-eyes, 
swims around among them for a week or so 
then starts out with the fellows and lets his 
family kick around for themselves. And if 
they don’t kick fairly lively he simply eats 
them rather than look elsewhere for a feed. 
The lady of the family is not much more of a 
homemaker, she swims trying to keep up 
with the old man in his roving. However the 
wall-eye is generally well stocked in the lakes 
that are best adapted to their culture the 
deep, cool lakes with a fair share of gravel 
bottoms and rocky formations. The entire 
family do not grow up, but enough of them 
do escape their hungry ancestors and other 
game fish to make good fishing for them. 


For a fatural bait the minnow stands ace 
high and of the minnow family the mud 
minnow is the best of the outfit as a wall-eye 
attractor Whether it is the brownish gold- 
en flash of the mud minnow or its wiggling 
lively swim that interests this game fish is 
merely a detail for the scientists to dope 
out, the fact remains that the mud minnow is 
a winning lure for the wall-eye and he is 
crazy to feed on them. Used with a small 
spinner or spoon the minnow is even more 
attractive then if fished alone. 


Of course the mud minnow is not the only 
one that makes good as a wall-eye bait. 
The chub, shiner, small perch and sucker 
have an inning and are good. The pork rind 
with a small spinner is also very effective. 
Hook the minnow up through the lips or run 
the hook through the mouth, out the gills and 
hook it in the back right behind the top fin, 
but not deep enough to hit the backbone. 
This latter method is the safest for casting 
as your bait will stay on the hook longer than 
by hooking merely through the lips. In 
still fishing, however, I prefer the lip method 
as the minnow is more lively when hooked 
that way. You need a lively bait fishing in 
that manner, while in casting the movement 
of the minnow in reeling it takes the place ot 
the kick necessary in still fishing. 

Often when a large wall-eye strikes your 
bait he will simply strike it and make no 
further movement and you begin to say bad 
things about another snag, but a fairly heavy 
pull on your line will wake him up and the 
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series of tugs and pulls he makes will serve 
notice on you that you have hooked up with a 
big fish. He fights a bulldog scrap of 
jerky pulls without any long runs. You may 
bring him up to the boat but not to net him 
on the first trip, as he has a habit of fairly 
burning the line off the reel ona run back of 
the bottom. This he will do for a number of 
times. With light tackle you must play him 
carefully. He is a great old rod-smasher, 
with these sudden dives to the bottom, if you 
try to hold him too short. 

Give him a little run for his money and 
get more fun out of landing him, and when 
you have him browned to a turn in the camp 
fire frying pan you have a dish that cannot 
be beaten by any of the other game fish. 
He is a clean feeder, a lover of the cool 
waters and clear bottoms which makes him 
the tastiest of morsels when broiled on the 
grid or fried in a pan of bacon grease. 


For his habit of feeding all the time during 
the hottest of weather we thank him. He 
fills the stringer when the bass and musky are 
off the feed. 

There is one spot that should never be 
overlooked in hot weather fishing, and that 
is the lone watersoaked log that is usually 
found more or less in the lake country. 

This old snag will be found with one end 
just about sticking out of the water, the other 
running far down in the water and imbedded 
in the sand or mud bottom. 

It’s a hundred to one shot there are bass 
down around this veteran of the forest. 

One of these old snags I remember well; it 
got to be a regular habit, as we passed it each 
day, returning from fishing a string of lakes, 
to stop and let a minnow or frog down along this 
snag and take out a bass or two before we 
paddled over to our camp. 

And the lone little snag sticking up out of 
the water; it may be only the smallest of 
branches, but a cast over alongside may mean 
a fine bass. 

I-have thrown a minnow close in to the 
smallest of snags and been nearly taken off my 
feet by the walloping strike of a big fish. 

When a fellow is out for fish the best place 
to look for them is in their favorite spots, and 
the windfalls and logs are sure some regular 
bass homes, especially in the hot weather. 

In fishing a pool in a stream I found a little 
trick picked up from a Cree Indian a certainty 
in getting a fish nearly every time I tried it. 

This foxy ‘“‘native son” of the North woods 
placed a frog on a little piece of birch bark 
and let it float downstream. 
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Just as it passed a bowlder and swung 
into the edge of a fine pool he gave the line 
a little jerk and off the birch bark hopped the 
frog and made for land in a natural swim, 
but he only kicked about a dozen strokes 
beforea big old bass snapped him up for keeps. 


I have worked this stunt a score of times 
and it generally ended with a bass on the 
business end of the line. 


At times the grasshopper makes a great 
little stream bait; this is usually so in the 
afternoon or evening. To work him right 
get on the side of the stream from which the 
winds blowing. If you will just lounge back 
in a comfy position for a few minutes and 
watch a pool, you will notice that the wind 
carries the hoppers out onto the water as they 
hop around the shore; then shortly there will 
be a little splash and the water rings show _ 
where the hopper “‘usetobe” but is no more. 
He has made some old bass happy. 

Catch a few hopper for bait and use them 
natural. Don’t run a hook through them 
and take all thetop away, but lay the hopper 
along the shank of the hook and wind a little 
black thread around his body and the hook and 
cast him lightly into the water. 

Let him kick round himself and don’t try 
to help make hm flop naturally by a lot of 
short jerks that only show the bass that 
there is a string to the bait, and they “‘cer- 
tainly don’t want to connect up with no 
string.” 

This method of handling the hopper is 
also mighty good for the fast water just as 
it enters the pools, that is, if you let the water 
carry the hopper along naturally. 

When he hits the edge of the quiet water 
he will do a bunch of kicks that sure will 
attract some of the game fins that are always 
hanging around those places.. 

As a general thing the minnows are more 
numerous in the warm streams and lakes. 

The minnow from the river or creek makes 
the best bait, especially those taken from 
the swifter water. Besides being more 
vigorous and lively than their brothers from 
the warmer lakes and ponds, they have a 
more silvery shine, which makes a decidedly 
attractive lure to the game fins on the look- 
out for a fancy feed. 

For bass the silver shiner or dace makes a 
good bait for most any time or condition of 
water, and it is particularly good for dark 
and cloudy days and in rough water. 

The river or creek chubs are a_ hardy lot 
and they have a tough mouth that holds well 
on the hook, and the fact that thev have a bit 
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more pep than the shiner, makes ’em a favorite 
bait with lots of fishermen. On _ bright, 
clean days the chub is a mighty good lure. 

About the best all round minnow that 
seems to cheer up the bass into a striking 
humor is the mud minnow. This minnow is 
a dark little fellow with yellowish golden 
sides and belly, andits husky consititution 
makes it a prime favorite. 

He is the liveliest chap in the whole minnow 
family and he is on the job every minute 
that he is in the water. 

There never was a bass that could resist 
the ‘‘Salome” dance of the mud minnow, and 
I have used the same minnow to land af high 
as three bass before he lost his kick. 

The small sucker, redfin, or silverside, the 
darter, the slender silverside and bluntnose 
minnow all make good baits. 
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A strange thing in the bass game 4s ‘that 
these fish seem to show a preference for min- 


nows from other waters than those in which 
they live, which may account for the popular- 
ity of the minnow from creek and stream. 


When you take a flier at the hot weather 
stuff, old timer, just remember to go about the 
game quietly, let the bait down to where the 
game fins are, and feed ’em the line of food 
they have a fancy for. 


At the same time, of course, you gotta 
brush up your gray matter and locate the 
fish in their underwater retreats, where 
they have gone to enjoy the cool waters in 
the deep pools. 

If you go after them in the hot weather 
you'll get ’°em—but you have to rub the bait 
right against their nose. 


ON MAKING A BAIT CASTING ROD 


RoBEerT PAGE LINCOLN 


Here, in as Simple Language as Possible, We 
Give Directions How to Make a Bait-Cast- 
ing Rod; Material to Use; What to 
Do; How to Do tt. 


HERE comes a time in the life of every 
T active bait caster when he feels impelled 
by a certain fascinating spirit of 
energy to make hisown bait casting rod. No 
bait caster’s outfit is complete, of course, 
without the steel rod, or the purchased split- 
bamboo rod, but sooner or later one wants to 
take a try at the solid-wood materials, and 
thus is engendered the desire to make a rod— 
a solid wood appliance. The majority of 
the bait casting fraternity may never get 
around to the point where they will attempt 


to make this rod, but certain it is that there _ 


are thousands of a mechanical turn of mind, 
and with a rather deft hand, who annually 
spend many pleasant winter hours in pre- 
paring a rod for thecoming summer’s casting 
for bass, pike and muscallonge among the 
pads and reed thickets. When you have 
come to that state of mind where you feel 
you must make yourself a rod, then is the 
time to get your material and start to work. 
And, too, it is a diversion that gives a great 
deal of satisfaction. It is said that half of 
the joys of angling consist in preparing for 
the trip, and I am not so sure but that there 
is a good deal of truth in this. At least that 
sentiment seems to prevail among all the 


angling brethren. Poor in conception is that 
angler who is satisfied in finding his pleasure 
solely in the active realization, which comes 
when he sets foot on his favorite shore. 


What sort of material do you think best 
for a solid wood rod that I intend to build, is a 
question that is often popped te me. Andit - 
is a rather interesting study, too. What one 
man seems to like in solid wood material 
another has-no desire for. John Harrington 
Keene had little or no use, it is said, for the 
so-called dagama wood, and yet this is 
lauded by such well-known rod-makers as 
Perry D. Frazer and Henry P Wells. Mr. 
Keene preferred snakewood over green heart 
in that it cut down smooth under the tools. 
“without any apparent grain, and coming 
out from the plane with a surface like ivory 
for smoothness. Greenheart is a much 
harsher wood to work, but if the tool is keen 
it works fairly well.” 


Mr. Frazer is of the opinion that the wood 
the beginner should select to make his first 
rod from, should be dagama; because it is 
easy to secure a piece with a straight grain, 
and also because it works down without 
any trouble, producing at the same time, an 
excellent rod. 

“Dagama wood,” says Mr. Fraser, “comes 
from Cuba, and is rather common. The 
tree grows to a height of forty or fifty feet, and 
has few branches. As a rule it comes in 
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billets, six or seven feet long, split from the 
log, but as these are not expensive, the novice 
who expects to make two or three rods can 
use the best part of a billet to advantage. 
The wood is rather white when first split, but 
exposure to the air turns it pale yellow and it 
darkens slightly when made up into rods. It 
resembles lancewood so closely that unless 
pieces of both are placed side by side it is 
difficult to tell which is which. Its grain is 
closer and straighterthanthat of lancewood, 
however, and it has none of the pins or knots 
that characterize lancewood and make that 
wood so unsatisfactory to work with. Dag- 
ama is light, stiff and elastic, breaks with a 
long, splintering fracture, somewhat like 
hickory,is easy to work with or across the 
grain, and may be highly polished. Ferrules 
slightly larger than those on bethabara will 
answer.” 


Greenheart for rods is largely used in 
England; and to a certain extent on this 
continent, but bethabara leads over it by far. 
For the making of salmon rods, and fly-rods 
it may be said that greenheart is hard to 
equal. Dr. Harry Gove gives it a very high 
recommendation. There isa grade of wood 
known as American Greenheart that is pushed 
off on the untutored as genuine greenheart, 
which as a matter of fact, is nothing, more 
nor less than ironwood, Both ironwood and 
hickory are stained and are panned off as 
bethabara, but of course where one buys from 
a cheap, unrecommended firm he cannot 
trust them, and may thus be fooled. Old, 
established firms, perforce, must handle 
nothing but the very best and give their 
patrons just what they demand. Remember 
this when making your purchases. 


You can go out in the woods and select the 
straight part of a second-growth ironwood 
and by cutting this down make a genuine good 
tip out of it. You can next go out and get a 
piece of hickory, also straight-grained as 
possible, and use that for the butt portion 
of the rod, making a very serviceable affair. 
One well-known angling writer speaks of 
meeting up with many of these home-made 
rods down in the Kentucky hills. I may 
say that by the exercise of a little ingenuity 


one can turn out a rod for just the cost of the - 


parts,—I mean the metal fittings. Some 
time when in a mood for experimentation try 
making the tip of a bait rod with home-grown 
ironwood, and then make the butt from 
home-grown hickory and you will be sur- 
prised , if you use exceptionally good pieces 
what a fine rod you can make. I know, 
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because I have experimented with it. Many 
of the so-called bethabara and greenheart 
rods are nothing but ironwood or hickory 
which may be surprising to many. 


Third after greenheart I place dagama, 
with lance-wood coming fourth. 


The bulk of the solid-wood rods put out in 
this country are made of lancewood, that 
wood being easily procured, coming from the 
Greater Antilles and certain Central Ameri- 
can points. Ships trading in the South 
invariably bring out as a portion of their 
cargo a certain amount of rod woods, finding 
this a profitable industry, for one would be 
amazed to know how much of the various 
woods of the South come north to be made 
into rods. Poor lancewood is just no rod 
wood at all. Ican go out in the woods and 
select some ironwood and hickory and beat 
a poor lancewood (or even a fairly good 
lancewood rod) all hollow. But if you are 
able to select an exceptionally good stick of 
lancewood (or have a skilled rod maker select 
one for you) I can assure you that you can 
get a good rod, in fact an exceptionally well 
selected piece of lancewood comes very 
close to attaining to the bethabara standard. 
But, as I say, you must have a_ skilled 
man do the selecting, especially if you 
are an amateur or totally unacquainted with 
solid woods. Bethabara possesses a “vein 
of steel” in its quality; it has life and constant 
vim; and it holds this attribute right along 
without dulling, providing, of course, that it is 
carefully cared for. As the direct opposite of 
this your inferior lancewood, or even your 
medium A 1, lancewood is softer; it lacks 


_ the necessary vein of steel, so to speak, and 


invariably acquires a sef to the tip that will 
not leave. When a solid wood rod acquires a 
set to the tip—when it warps out of line that 
is the time to throw that rod away, or give 
it to a fisherman who consistently borrows 
rods and never returns them. 


Such woods as jucara prieto and snakewood 
I have not tried, and so will not say anything 
about. I have~ mentioned four woods here 
(solid woods), and from these you can make 
your selection. It may be well to select 
some easily worked wood for your first experi- 
ment, taking on a better wood for your next 
attempt If you do this try dagama for your 
first rod, to tune up on, and then make 
bethabara your second wood for a better 
rod. 

We will presume that you are to work a 
Piece of bethabara. You may send direct 
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to a company for these pieces, or if you are 
so fortunate pernaps you can go right direct 
to the company and select your own stock; or 
perhaps you can get a friend to do the select- 
ing for you. Otherwise (if you trust the 
company to pick you out a good piece) see to 
it that you select an old-established firm. 


Mr. Perry D. Frazer has some words to say 
about bethabara that are worth reading 
carefully. 


“Bethabara is a heavy wood, but it is 
nicely adapted to short bait-casting rods, 
and one can be made to weigh five to six- 
and-one-half ounces, and very slender, that 
will be exceedingly powerful and full of ginger, 
Bethabara slightly resembles butternut or 
a light grade of black walnut in color; with 
this exception, that when freshly sawed the 
surface is covered with a greenish-yellow dust, 
very heavy, and a pit sticky to the touch, 
giving one the impression that the wood has 
been sprinkled with yellow ochre. The wood 
being so hard, the rough saw-marks hide the 
grain, and it is difficult to tell a good piece 
from a bad one. Look closely at all sides, or 
better, scrape two sides until the grain will 
show, and if there are any knots or if the 
corners show splinters that may be broken off 
short, discard it and look further. Pound the 
sticks smartly on the floor and examine for 
worm holes, which although very small 
are fatal to good material. I have said that 
the wood shows dust of a greenish-yellow 
color, but this seems partially absent in some 
bethabara. I prefer the grade which shows 
this characteristic, and which the English 
rodmakers call green washaba; but the brown 
washaba, (the grade that does not), is much 
harder and has a closer and longer grain in 
the perfect pieces, although it seems more 
difficult to get perfect pieces in this grade. 
Hence it is well to stick to the green or dusty 
grades, which run nicely, as a rule, and can 
be planed from both ends and on all sides 
with impunity. Some dealers sell other 
varieties of imported woods for bethabara, 
and some try to supply very poor greenheart 
instead; but reliable men may be depended 
upon to give you what you ask for. 

The fine shavings from bethabara are so 
wiry and tough that a handful of them can 
be used for a long time in polishing joints. 
They cling together totally unlike those from 
greenheart, which are short, and very brittle. 
Bethabara logs are sawed into planks which 
go to the rodmakers in thicknesses of seven- 
eighths of an inch, sometimes more. Gen- 
erally the lumbermen cut logs into pieces 
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seven-eighths of an inch by one inch, and 
three feet long, but you can cut other lengths. Re 


These pieces must be ripped. If, however, 
they will cut the material to your order, it 
will be well to have the butt five-eighths of an 
inch and the tips three-eighths, for a two- 
piece rod. There is a good deal of cutting 
before you can be satisfied with the squared 
stock; and, another thing, you must decide 
which end of your stock is to be the butt, or 
large end, before you begin the work of taper- 
ing. There are two or three peculiarities 
about this wood that will astonish you at first. 
Stock that is cut thin may be very crooked. 
T have worked pieces so crooked that it seemed 
a waste of time to do anything with them, but 
after they were finished (and the rod hung up 
by the top on a brad driven into the wall), all 
the kinks soon disappeared, and the rod 
became as straight as a perfect arrow. This 
method of straightening is advisable with 
any rod and especially tips. (Note by R.P.L— 
Greenheart is the same, often looking impos- 
sible. Do not think you have got a poor 
piece if it is crooked!) Where rods are put 
away in tackle cabinets or closets, (with 
all parts tied up in a cloth partition case,) it 
very often happens that one of the strings of 
the case is tied more securely than the others 
thus bending the tips slightly; and, if left 
in this shape for long, (with perhaps some 
heavy object resting against all), a very 
crooked rod may be taken out lateron. Even 
standing joints on the floor, with the tops 
resting against the wall, may warp them. 
Better hang tips up, and the whole rod, 
too, if practicable. Dealers who handle the 
finest wood rods often suspend them all 
from the tops in cases made for this purpose. 
Bethabara, as a rule,does not warp of take 
“set” easily; but cut any wood into thin 
strips and throw it around and it will warp. 
Varnish puts an end to this, as it prevents 
rapid changes of temperature from affecting 
the wood easily.” 


Length of Rod and Other Points: Already 
much has been said in favour of the five-and- 
one-half foot rod, and what is true of the regu- 
lation steel rod can be taken as true of the 
solid wood or split-bamboo rod; to be used 
for bait casting. In the five-and-one-half 
foot length there are contained enough 
resilience, enough durability, enough back- 
bone to more than serve one’s purpose. I 
make no mistake, nor does anyone for that 
matter, in selecting that length. Some 
think the five-and-a-half foot length too 
stubby but this is a crank’s libel and should 
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not be listened to. This length, besides, is 
generally considered the commercial stan- 
dard regulation. 

But how many joints should the rod have, 
none, two or three, that is to be decided. 

To say the very least the rod without any 
joint whatsoever, (all in one piece) is greatly 
to be preferred, but, sad to relate, it is so 
hard to be transported, it may so easily come 
of injury, etc., that is does not lend itself 
to general countenance, unless, of course, you 
are just to fish home waters and do not want 
to carry it on the train, etc., when, I will 
admit, you should make yourself a one-piece 
rod, a rod without any ferrules. Undoubt- 
edly the less connecting points (ferrules) to a 
rod the greater will be its action, and for 
that reason a one-piece rod is the best. But, 
being clumsy, often impossible to transport, 
it cannot, on that score at least, be counten- 
anced, as an all-around appliance. The rod 
mostly in service, and the type mostly made 
by rod-makers is the two-piece affair, con- 
sisting of a long tip and a shorter butt. In 
figure I. we show a two-piece rod; and this 
style is recommended. I would not, on the 
other hand, attempt to make a rod, (solid 
wood or split bamboo) with three joints. 

The Hand-Grasp. Many prefer to make 
the hand-grasp of cork to the rod alone. In 
Figure 1. is shown a rod with an upper grip, 
and I cannot too strongly insist that you make 
your rod after this style; the inclusion of 
this upper grip aids you immeasurably when 
spooling the line. I do not know what I 
would do without an upper grip after all 
these years of casting and retrieving line. It 
does not entail hardly any extra work—so by 
all means add this feature. 

Cork is recommended for the grip, as there 
is hardly anything to compare with it. I 
have never tried making a grip that was 
cord-wound, as the cork grips are too easily 
made. 

Fittings: Of what material should the 

mountings, or fittings be. Nickled brass I 

think is useless to buy. German Silver is 

absolutely best. It tarnishes just enough to 
take the glitter from it and lasts longer than 
the wood of the rod if given ordinary care. 

How many guides will we have on the rod? 

I suggest two as being quite sufficient if 
they are placed at the right points. These 

should be in suitable sizes of the so-called 

raised, or trumpet sort. You need an off-set 
tip-guide, making thus three guides in all. 

Do not invest in overly large guides, say, as 

large as quarters, as they are not necessary. 


oy err 
Should these guides be lined with agate? 
I say yes; and if you do not prooure real agate 
for linings in these guides then get imitation 
agate. I would) however, suggest that you 
go to the trifling extra expense to get pure 
agate, as it pays in the long run, saving line 
and improving your casting. 

It is important that you get a good type of 
ferrule, one that you can bind to the wood 
well with your silk so as to leave a finished 
looking piece of work. The sharp serrated 
ferrules are mostly used on split bamboo rods, 
but for solid wood_rods I vastly prefer the 
so-called capped and welted form, which note 
Figure II. The capped portion¥it will be 
noted comes below the rest of the sleeve so 
that the silk windings may be brought up 
close. This leaves aperfectly finished job. 
If the manufacturers cannot fit you out with 
these ends, split, as shown in the illustration, 
you can do this yourself with an exceedingly 
fine saw or some other instrument. The good 
part of splitting them is that by doing this 
(the silk thread covering these serrations, oc 
splits,) the metal is lashed more firmly than 
ever to the wood, thus allowing no room for 
breakage. There should be a female and a 
male ferrule in this deal, one to fit into the 
other. The size should be the 21-6 }-inch. 


Next comes the winding check, or taper. 
This is the metal part directly in front of the 
forward grip. Some prefer a small taper, 
but I should suggest the use of the so-called 
bottle-necked taper. 

Next comes the reel-seat which should 
be of the three-fourths inch grade size, which 
see that you get to conform to the size of the 
winding check, or taper. 

You need a butt-cap, which should also be 
of the three-fourths inch size. 

Many rod-makers prefer to purchase their 
cork grasps ready just to slip onto the wood 
and so fit in place. These ready-made 
cork-grips can be had either in the plain form, 
or shaped. Personally I prefer the plain 
grasp, and I prefer to put the corks on myself, 
making them from bottle corks, of the one- 
and-one-half-inch size, which are one half inch 
thick. These corks should come in the 
good grade, as there are poor, mediums and 
good grades. Pick out the best you can get 
hold of. You can buy four dozen of these for 
about twenty-five cents. When you fit the 
corks on, glueing them in place, allow the 
whole to set firm and irremovably before 
attempting to shapethe grasp, which is done 
with a file, sandpaper and emery cloth. 

Other purchases that you must make before 
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you can start are as follows: One or two 
sticks of ferrule and cork cement; one bottle 
of rod varnish of the very best quality; and 
one bottle of white shellac; also two spools of 
A or 00 silk for the windings, shades as you 
prefer. Mr. Perry D. Frazer speaks of using 
French glue which is to be had at most paint 
stores. I have never used it. He says: 


“Much depends on how glue is prepared and 
used. I prefer Coignet No. I, the best French 
glue, soaking it overnight in cold water, then 
using it very hot, but thin. It sets very 
quickly; but is not brittle. Like all amateur 
rodmakers I have made mistakes in hand- 
grasps, etc., and have tried to rectify them 
by heating, steaming or soaking them, to 
separate the parts so that changes might be 
made. It is at such times that one learns with 
what obstinacy glue will resist attempts to 
separate parts joined with it. I have soaked 
a cork hand-grasp for three hours in steaming 
hot water, without making the slightest 
impression on the glue, and have experimented 
with ordinary glue and prepared cements, all 
of which resisted severe treatment in a manner 
that surprised me.” 


I have used the prepared cements and have 
not found them wanting. There are numer- 
ous kinds on the market. Call for the very 
best grade. 

Before making up my list I may call atten- 
tion to the sticks of bethabara that you are 
to purchase. For very obvious reasons these 
must be purchased in a larger size so that you 
will have plenty to work down from. Thus 
the tip piece should be of one-half inch stock 
and the butt-piece should be of three-fourths 
inch stock, the butt-piece being, of course, 
larger, again for very obvious reasons. 

As to the price to pay for these parts some 
have made a rod for three dollars including 
all things that go into the rod. Many anglers 
have some of the necessary materials on hand; 
others have to purchase it all. Some have the 
necessary tools; some borrow tools; and thus 
cut down the expenses. Of course, to do 
a fine job, decent tools must be had; that goes 
without saying. One may attempt to do the 
job up with inferior tools but sooner or later 
he will find himself missing somewhere and 
that is the time when some instrument is 
lacking. 

The Tools. While one can get along 
without it is best to have a jack-plane about 
fifteen inches long. It will be found useful 
in trimming down the rough parts. A small 
iron block plane is quite a necessity. An 
eight inch flat file is also needed. A sharp 
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pocket knife is needed and also some few 
sheets of Number 00’s and paper. With the — 


planes it should be seen to that they are as 
sharp as you can make them on the oil-stone 
for some very fine shavings must be taken 
off. A kindly carpenter may lend you his 
brace and various sized bits, ranging from 
one-eighth inch to three eighths of an inch. 
A small vise will come in handy. A small 
three cornered file may be added to the outfit; 
also a fine keyhole saw. Also emery cloth 
of fine grade. 


T shall in the next chapter tell how to make 
a simple yet practical measuring-gauge and 
scraper all in one, but if you have access to it, 
I would suggest that it would not be unwise 
to get hold of the caliper. If you should go 
into a hardware store the clerk will show you 
various kinds. The so-called micrometer 
caliper is the best of the lot but it costs in the 
neighborhood of five dollars. A cheaper 
form of sliding arm caliper costs about a 
dollar and a quarter; while some, even cheaper, 
are to be had for seventy-five cenis. These 
calipers give graduations down to 1-64th of an 
inch and by the use of it you can see to it that 
the rod is of the correct diameter through- 
out, using the caliper as you go ahead with 
your planing. But as I have said, you 
can do without the caliper, and use the 
scraper and measuring gauge | will tell about 
in my next chapter. The caliper is, what 
one might call, a sort of aluxury. If you can 
borrow one somewhere you are that much 
ahead. 

Allowing for a rise in prices you should be 
able to make your rod comparatively cheaply. 
I do not know what present prices are, but in 
my list I give prices that should cover all of 
the materials. As to bethabara (at the 
present time) I do not know. Bethabara 
comes up from Africa to England and thence 
is shipped to the States and Canada. If the 
U-Boat has prevented any shipments and 
so caused a resulting high price in this wood I 
do not know. 


Tre price list — 
1 Tip-piece, Bethab ara, square, 48 inch- 


es long, one-half inch stock ................ $ .50 
1 Butt-piece, Bethabara, square, 30 

inches long, three-fourths-inch stock 75 
2 Agate guides, size 2 and 3, raised ........ 1,20 
1 Tip-top guide, agate-lined, off-set 

type......... 2) ovecadecel lsat Sen Uae chan .60 
Ferrules (male and female) capped and 

welted, to be serrated with saw .......... 90 
4 dozen one-half inch corks, best grade.. sao 


te 
A 
: 


ose stami 


as | Winding check or taper (bottle taper 


— 


Pha 2172 aD) AE Sane aes rule Se 15 
1 Reel-seat (German Silver), three- 
fourths-inch, best type, at... 85 
1 Butt-cap, three-fourths-inch, straight 
RSF CIMeyee ska -bolcs cies sue. coax mergers eeganbeat 15 
2 spools of winding silk (green or orange 
suggested), size either A or 00.............. 30 
1 Stick of ferrule-and-cork cement, at.... al5 
1 Bottle of rod varnish, very best quali- 
TAY. - 2, sg ey Se, 25 
1 Bottle of white shellac, at... 0.0. AS 
Total $6.20 


The total here given amounts to six dollars 
and twenty cents. Of course all the fittings 
are in German Silver. If desired, nickled- 
brass can be used, and so the price may be 
pulled down; and, instead of using genuine 
agate-lined guides, imitation agate can be 
used, or even wire guides, without any sort 
of lining. But there is no use counting the 
pennies in this, because, for something like 
seven dollars you are able to produce a rod 
that is equal to a fifteen or twenty dollar 
appliance, besides allowing you the satis- 
faction of having made that rod yourself. 

I have not in the above mentioned the 
cost of tools. We always figure to have some 
of these or have access to them from some 
friend or neighbor. If you can go into a 
work-shop and do your work right on a regular 
bench many things are simplified, of course. 
A weli-fitted-out shop usually has all the 
requirements that go with it. In such a 
shop you should be able to turn out a matter 
of three, four or five good rods in a winter, 
and so whet your appetite for more, going 
from the bait-casting rod up to the making of 
a fly-rod, a much more difficult task and which 
should never be attempted till you are well 
acquainted with making a fit bait-casting rod. 

Again it is not a bad idea to inelude materi- 
al in this list for two tip pieces, as it is 
always handy to have an extra tip on hand 
in your case. 

If you are careful you can begin right with 
the bethabara wood, or, if you wish you can 
experiment with the dagama wood, or a 
well-selected piece of lancewood, thence 
aspiring to the bethabara wood. 

Follow up what I have written carefully; 

ote everything; miss no point—and in the 

ext chapter I shall go into the matter of 
vorking out the rod and all that is connected 
with it, making the explanation as plain as 
Possible. 
Many rod making amateurs make a vital 
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mistake in attempting to make their firstrod 
of split bamboo; that is to say they obtain 
the glued together strips, both butt and tip 
joint and with their tools work them down. 
In the hands of the skilled rod-maker it is all 
well and good to do this, but I should advise 
the man who has never made a rod to first 
experiment with various woods, and when he 
is confident in his ability then let him make 
a split bamboo rod, obtaining from the manu- | 
facturers the glued-up pieces, and shaping 
them himself. Amateur Rodmaking puts 
the question very well and is fully worth 
incorporating here: 

“It is folly for the beginner to 
attempt to make his first rod of split bamboo, 
or even to obtain glued-up stock and fit it. 
Instead he should obtain that material 
which is easiest to manipulate, and carry 
the work through to somesort of conclusion. _ 
Then, and only then, will he master the first 
step on rodmaking, and begin to realize how 
easy, and yet how difiicult it is to make a 
good rod. Without question split bamboo is 
the best material for rods known to-day. If you 
can obtain the material in butts, joints and 
tips, glued-up, so that the ‘making’ consists 
merely in finishing it and fitting the hand- 
grasp, ferrules, and trimmings, if care is 
exercised a very good rod will be the result. 
But I would strongly advise the fovice not 
to attempt to make a split bamboo rod com- 
plete; at least not until he has had ample 
practice in making all-wood rods. Instead 
pay a visit to some professional rodmaker 
if this is possible and ask permission to watch 
him at work for a little while. If you do, 
my word for it you will go away a wiser, if 
not a sadder, man, for you will be convinced 
that you lack the skill necessary to finish the 
six slender strips and fit them together 
perfectly, even if you can secure bamboo that 
will prove to be worth cutting up. This is one 
of the difficulties encountered in rodmaking ° 
for not all of the material that looks good will 
be worth the labor of cutting. I know one 
old rodmaker, who, on splitting out his mater- 
ial, tests each slender strip by bending until 
the ends meet, then examining the circlet for 
weak spots, and if any appear he smashes 
the whole piece and tries again—a severe test, 
but one that will show defects before further 
labor is wasted. Not that this is the correct 
test, but it is one of several, the most import- 
ant one being an examination based on long 
experience. Some of the best rodmakers will 
supply you with glued-up butts, and joints, 
and if you are determined to make your first 
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rod of this material select these somewhat 
longer than the joints of your rod to be, so 
that you can pick out the best part of éach 
piece when you come to fitting the ferrules: 

Take only hand-made stock, for machine- 


made material is not always worth using; 
much depends on how carefully the stock is 
selected. The hand-madé stock will 
cost more than you anticipate, but itismuch 
cheaperintheend. If glued-up split bamboo 
is to be the material, the method of perform- 
ing the different parts of the fitting will be, of 
course, the same as for the all-wood rods.” 

I think it important in this chapter to say 
that you can make a rod with a home-made 
hickory butt, with a ready-made tip to fit it, 
(to be of bamboo), that will make a most 
excellent rod. Many of the wooden rods on 
the market are made with a hickory butt and 
a split bamboo tip and they make very nice 
and highly serviceable rods indeed. One of 
these rods, with a hickory butt and a split 
bamboo tip I have used for years, for casting 
a light lure and I still have it ready in my 
outfit to do duty. You can purchase a 
ready-made tip for comparatively little, in 
fact you can make a rod of this sort for some- 
thing like four or five dollars. "You can take 
a common, machine made split bamboo tip 
and by a suitable number of windings make 
‘it a very good appliance. Of course it is 


nothing compared to the hand-made tip 
(which, obtain, if you possibly can) but it 
will do at least to experiment with before you 
I suggest that 


attempt an all-bamboo rod. 
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length, say, thirty-eight or forty inches, 


conform to a twenty-four or twenty-six inch nt 


butt of hickory. These I longago realized 
were the best lengths for tip and butt for a 
bamboo tip and hickory butt rod. If, after 
making such a rod, you see some means for 


improving it you can experiment. with your — 


4 


own ideas. After all, the joy of rodmaking 


for the amateur is in working out his own 
ideas. Nothing like stepping out of the rut 
and seeing a realization in shaping up from 
your pet theories. 

If you should make a tour of a lumber-yard 
youcan pick up a fine billet of straight-grained, 
well-seasoned hickory, enough for many . 
butts. You work this butt down the same 
as in making the solid wood butt. of an all- 
wood rod, an explanaion in full of which 
will appear in our next number. When this 
wood is polished smooth and glossy, varnished 
a few times and wound artistically with silk 
you will be amzaed how nice it all looks and 
how serviceable that rod can be. Especially 
is this true if the tip be hand-made. It may 
cost a little more, but certainly, as one writer 
has aptly put it, in the long run it is the 
cheapest. I wish I could take you out and 
show you a hickory butt, hand-made bamboo 
tip rod in action, You would be surprised. 
Here for a few dollars and well spent hours of 
a winter’s evening you can make a rod, that, 
while it may not be worth fifteen or twenty 
dollars, at least comes very close to that 
mark! 

(To Be Continued.) 
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tion, and renders the very countenance nul? 
and void. A friend of ours, who is an adm1 er 
of Walton, was struck just as we were with 
the likeness of the old angler’s face to a_ fish. 
It is hard and angular and of no expression 
It seems to have been subdued to what it 
worked in, to have become native to the 
watery element. One might have said 

—to Walton, ‘Oh, flesn, how art thou fishified!’ 
He looks like a pike dressed in broadcloth 
instead of butter.” 


was startled at this comment on one of the 
great men of English letters. Directly upon 
having read this we loosened the collar at our 
throat to better get our wind after which we 
stole to the mirror to,see if we also looked like 
a fish; because, working on fish perchance 
our countenance, too,/was moulded into the 
general outline of a pike—I mean, from long 
thinking of fish our facial resemblance to a 
fish would be uncanny, At first we thought, 
we detected it had the earmarks of a pike, but 
upon closer inspection we found that we 
looked like a blushing, dazzling brook trout 
with a whimsical smile upon its lips. We 
were greatly pleased upon looking upon our 
face in the mirror that it did not look like a 
pike. 

We thought we could trap some of our 
brother fishing writers, though, and, rubbing 
our hands gleefully. together we sent word 
to Brother Carroll, asking him to send his 
picture tous. Now, wesaid to ourselves, now 
for a shrivelled up pike with a look on his face 
like a January blizzard around the corner of 
the old barn. Finally it came and after 

‘ taking out a lot of excelsior that saved it 
en route we sat back with a hearty laugh to 
enjoy ourselves. The firstlook we took at 
Carroll’s facial map was enough. .... 

You never can tell. I always have said 
that angling makes for peace and good will 
to men, putting the twinkle of the Old Harry 

DIXIE CARROLL in the eye, and coloring the world with gilt 
4 and old rose. There is nothing like angling 

We read some time ago a re-print taken for the upbuilding of man, it has a broadening 
from an article by Mr. Leigh Hunt in the influence; a bigness about it. 
issue of November 17, 1819 of his Indicator. We suggest to those of our readers who feel 
The re-print has to do with the fish like full of gloom to cut out Mr. Carroll’s picture 

“ook upon the face of Walton, the Father and look at it—and then go fishing. 


of Angling. Can you notice anything fishlike about our 
“Angling ,” says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘does indeed subject’s face? , } 
seem the next thing to dreaming. It dis- Tt does look a little chubby come to think 


penses with locomotion, reconciles contradic- — of it 
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To say the very least your Angling Editor ™ 
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ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Herein We Treat of The Rainbow Trout, (Salmo irideus), the Vivid Fighter of The Streams; An 
Introduction to Our Streams Bound to Receive Greater Attention In The Future. 


\ SALMO IRIDEUS 


Out of the water like a living light, 

The fish has risen—all its colors bright 

Glowing in beauty. Never summer sky 

What time a shower idles subtly by 

Offered a rainbow tinted half so rare— 

Or wrought, of mist, a spell so witching fair: 

Fresh as the dew upon the lovely field, 

In time of June; and all the cunning yield 

Of beauty and of color—in this fish, 

Are all the glories that an eye may wish! 

Deep lies the barb; the whirring reel protests, ' 
The bending rod each fatal passage tests; 

He rises now, the monarch of the pool— 

With shake of head, the enemy to fool;— 

Then races on; a demon-driving race; 

Rise after rise upon the water’s face; 

In churning rapid, down dismaying glide, 

Across the stream where white-lipped currenis ride; 
Tul, threshing wildly, he is safely reached,— 
And happily on the gleaming sand is beached! 


—Robert P Lincoln. 
HE fame of the rainbow trout (Salmo 
irideus) continues to grow as its numbers 


increase and its range, (in keeping with 


this condition), becomes greater. The rain- 


bow trout is perhaps the most famous of the 
true trouts of America, and there are thos 
who place it in the lead. A good-sized brook 
trout puts up a fine fight, using under-water 
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tactics. But the rainbow trout when cap- 
tured breaks from the water, leaping into 
the air time and time again, until the net 
finally gathers him in, to be put away in the 
creel if it is large enough to receive his bulk. 


It is this staying fight that has placed the 
rainbow trout quite in a class by itself, and 
which has won for it the praises, far and wide 
of both famous anglers and every-day fisher- 
men. It takes the artificial fly with a superior 
dash and vigor, thus proving its gaminess. It 
thrives in water, that, for temperature, the 
brook trout cannot survive and continue in. 
Streams that are poorly adapted to the brook 
trout when stooked with the rainbow, trout 
become productive and enhance the charms 
of the country through which these same 
streams flow. It is gratifying to know that 
many streams, (otherwise barren of trout life), 
have been made into trout streams by stock- 
ing with the brand of Salmo irideus. Those 
streams not only afford the angler a wealth 
of pleasure in the capture of these fish, but 
they increase the food supply also. 

In a native state the rainbow trout was 
found only in the waters of the western 
States of the United States. 

“The biggest rainbows,” says Charles 
Frederick Holder, “have their home in a land 
of dreams on the east slope of the Cascade 
Mountains of Oregon, where the great fir 
forests have sought for ages to hide grim beds 
of lava—showers of rock, which bombarded the 
earth untold ages ago. Mount Shasta with 
its glaciers is not far away, and from the slopes 
of Mount Pitt, 9,700 feet in air, the angling 
invader looks down on the fair lake of Kla- 
math, environed by lofty peaks, crests of 
mountains that roll away in every direction; 
some capped with eternal snow, some garbed 
in tints of pearl, so blue, of infinite beauty 
all volcanic, the aftermath of a time when 
Titans lived, and played at bowls among 
the lofty peaks and ranges of the Siskiyous. 
Away to the north is a wonder of the world, 
Crater Lake, a dead volcano, a mile above the 
sea, filled with water nearly half a mile in 
depth, a gleaming sapphire suspended like 
the roc’s egg, on top of the world; indeed, I 
could not divest myself of the belief that 
Klamath with its shallow waters, thirty 
or more miles in length, fed by eternal and 
icy springs, was not the last word of a mighty 
volcano burnt out and dead.” 

In this Oregon (the Cascade) region the 
rainbow trout is at home. West by south of 
ount Shasta I have found them in the great 
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redwood forests of the California coast; and 
elsewhere in California I have known them. 
In the Sierra chain in the Kern River country, 
which is, no doubt, one of the most picturesque 
spots in this world. But then the 


rainbow trout has been widely scattered 
throughout the State of California. The deep 
lakes and streams have their numbers of them 
and they all go to make the trout fishing of 
that Far West interesting to say the very 
least. The rainbow trout has known per- 
haps the widest distribution at the hands of 
man of any fish in the world. It, has been 
introduced into the streams of the British 
Isles, France and Germany: Fora number of 
years many shipments of rainbow trout went 
to stock the ponds and streams of Germany 
so that to-day good trout fishing is to be had 
along all the streams of that country. The 
advanced methods of trout culture and fish 
culture in general have no doubt stood the 
German Government well instead. Nor 
does the range of the rainbow trout end here. 
You obtain fine rainbow trout fishing in the 
streams of southern South Africa. From 
far-off New Zealand, too, come enthusiastic 
stories of rainbow trout fishing, only serving 
to prove, anew, that it is a fish with 
an international reputation; and one that is 
greeted with the utmost praise. I have been 
asked many times by Canadian readers what I 
think of the rainbow trout as an introduction 
to the eastern waters of Canada. I will 
say that I am of the firm belief that therainbow 
trout will be the trout of the future in Canada 
and the States. Sooner or later the brook 
trout, (muchas we dread the approach of that 
day), must decline, and the rainbow trout and 
the brown trout will take its place. Of course 
we feel that there is no comparison between 
the brook trout and the rainbow trout. We 
give our eager hand first and last of all to the 
brook trout, but, unless carefully protected, 
the brook trout will fade out, at least in a 
wild state, and only hatchery bred fontinalis 
will hold their ownin the streams. But please 
to remember, first and last of all, that the 
rainbow trout is no inferior fish. It is a fish 
that commands respect, and usually wins. I 
have seen brook trout anglers catch their 
first rainbow trout; and I have also seen those 
same men wax eloquent in praise of the fish. 
As you hook one of these vivid, sprightly 
fellows in a pool, and as the fish rises to the 
surface with a crashing splash, not once, but 
as many as six or ten times, you soon change 
your opinion. The rainbow trout, down to 
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the smallest fingerling, (caught on the fea- 
thered barb) proves his mettle; endears 
himself in the memory and makes a wide bid 
for leadership in your consideration. 


“The rainbow trout,” says Kelly Evans in 
his monograph on the fishes of the Province 
of Ontario, “although not indigenous to 
Provincial waters must be accorded a place 
among the game fishes at present to-be found 
in the Province. The fish, (Simo iri¢eus) is 
a native of the waters of some of the western 
States of the Union, and was first experiment- 
ally introduced into the St. Mary’s River 
by the Michigan authorities some thirty 
years ago, as well as into various other rivers 
and streams of that state. In the interven- 
ing time it has thriven exceedingly'and in 
the St. Mary’s River has been known to 
attain a very great size, a specimen of four- 
teen pounds weight having been caught by 
angling in the Canadian waters of the Soo 
rapids in 1909, while in the press of 1910 the 
capture in a net of a monster weighing 35 
pounds was recorded as a fact! A few of the 


Provincial streams in the neighborhood of ° 


Sault Ste. Marie were planted with the fry 
of this fish, obtained by citizens of that town 
from the Michigan hatchery, but it is im- 
possible to determine exactly the area in 
Ontario over which it is now distributed. 
Doubtless in the course of time it may b> 
expected to spread west into all the stre:- ms 
entering Lake Superior, and, indeed, a small 
specimen of about one-half pound weight was 
caught as far west as the Steel River in 1910. 
Possibly, also, it may eventually occur in the 
rivers and streams flowing into the Georgian 
Bay or North Channel. The Rainbow Trout 
feeds chiefly on shrimp, insects and larvae of 
insects, while the larger specimens in the St. 
Mary’s River are known to be fond of the 
cockedoosh, (a species of minnow), and of 
small herring. In general, however, the 
fish, anlike the speckled trout, is not can- 
nibalistic, and this fact greatly facilitates the 
raising of young fry to the fingerling stage in 
hatcheries. It prefers waters as a rule,of 
somewhat higher temperature than those 
most favourable to brook trout, and can be 
expected to spawn in Canada from about the 
middle of May to the middle of June, while 
the period of incubation should be approxi- 
mately 50days. The rainbow prefers a gravel 
or mixed gravel and stony bottom for 
spawning purposes, though if these are not 
available they will spawn on clean sand. 
In game qualities the rainbow trout ranks 
very high, being held by many to excel even 
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ea) skit 
the brook trout in this cone 


as a small trolling spoon or artificial minnow. 
Strips of fat pork are also said to be effective 


with the larger specimens, while the trout. 


will also rise to a fly, the best for the purpose 
being light or bright ones, such as the Parma- 
chene Belle and Junglecock. No more 
exciting sport could be desired than to tackle 
a large rainbow in the turbulent waters of the 
Soo Rapids, where the fish is now to ‘be 
found in considerable quantities and already 
the fame of the fish in this particular locality 
is becoming widely known. It is to be noted 
also that as a table food the rainbow trout 
ranks second to none ne the sporting 
fishes.” 


Mr. Evans here recognizes cannibalism in 
the brook trout, as compared with lack of this 
feature in the rainbow trout, something that 
will arouse much conjecture in many anglers 
who firmly hold that the brook trout is not 
cannibalistic. Nevertheless this trait is said 
to be known to the one fish, and not to the 
other. The rainbow trout, released in the 
streams is said to kill off the brook trout fry 
and fingerlings, and, for that reason they can- 
not be placed in the same stream. As a 
matter of fact I have taken rainbow trout, 
brown trout and brook trout from the same 
pool on the Brule River of Wisconsin and I 
hope to do the same many years from now. 
As far as my observations tend to show the 
rainbow trout does not kill off the brook 
trout; but, rather, it is the rough fish coming 
up the rivers from the lakes that must be 
man-handled and exterminated if we are to 
have a generous supply of trout. Suckers, 
red-horse and buffalo fish can readily be seined 
when they come up the rivers in the spring, 
but after they once get separated in the 
streams it is hard to expect anything. Of 
course it is to be expected that hordes of these 
fish remain in the streams and that they 
visit the spawning beds of the brook trout in 
the autumn when that fish is spawning and 
thus contrive to wipe out a very great deal 
of the spawn, sucking it up, as they do, to the 
very last egg. Quite unjustly the cause of 
this extermination is laid to the rainbow 
trout. Asa matter of fact after watching the 
brook trout spawning beds it has been found 
that no rainbow trout have been in the 
neighborhood, keeping themselves in the 
And, too, it will be 
noted, that, whereas the rainbow trout are 
less prone to go to the headwaters of a tribu- 


‘It is to. be 
captured with a live minnow or cockedoosh, a 
or by means of various artificial baits, such wn: 


Foss Bee 


- tary stream to spawn, the brook trout seek 


out the most far away nooks. The rainbow 
trout (given the freedom of a wide river, with 
a large amount of feed) stays in the deep 
river haunts or near to the rapids, rarely 
going up the tributary streams, at least not 
so far up that they ‘vill come in contact with 
the spawning brook trout. Again-the spawn- 
ing time of the two species of fishes is widely 
divergent. The rainbow trout spawns in the 
spring while the brook trout spawns in the 
autumn, aiming to get to the spawning grou nd 
in September some time. Thus there are 
ne contests or fights over the spawning 
grounds. ‘The two species at that time of the 
year are far apart. Furthermore some fifty 
rainbow trout of size were cut open at different 
times of the season from spring to fall and 
only in two of these fish were brook trout 
fingerlings discovered; and that, too, in a 
stream which contained both of these fishes. 
No test can be more accurate than this. Itis 
the large rainbow trout that must be looked 
upon as the destroyer of brook trout. Make 
the test and satisfy yourself that perhaps the 
rainbow trout is unjustly set down as a mur- 
derer. No consideration here is taken of the 
human fish destroyers—those who net the 
precious brook trout from the streams, lured 
by the rich reward given out by the hotels 
and cafes of the elite. No doubt the exter- 
mination of the brook trout may be laid at 
the door of the unscrupulous and destructive 
fishermen and the men who cut down the 
forests and the screening shrubbery along the 
streams, which protect the water from being 
lowered as to level and heightened as to tem- 
perature. But I doubt very much whether 
the rainbow trout would cause the diminution 
ef the brook trout, unless, of course, food 
is so scarce that anything that comes to hand 
must be taken in, which we may presume 
would be the case on small streams planted 
both to rainbow trout and brook trout. On 
the larger rivers, of width and depth I have 
found that all sorts of trout hob-nob together 
and I can’t see for the life of me that there 
“is any appreciable difference. Of the fifty 
' large rainbow trout captured and examined a 
_ number of them were found to contain small 
_ fingerling rough fish, various chubs and min- 
-nows of all sort. All of these are dull and 
slow-moving in comparison with the agile 
fingerling brook trout. The rainbow trout 
would find it quite a feat of speed to catch 
e average tiny brook trout, hence I leave 
, out of the situation altogether. The smaller 
bow trout certainly do not hold a record 
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as killers; since I may say they feed on prac- 
tically the same fare as that adopted by the 
brook trout. Small crustaceans, stream in- 
sects (both on the wing and in the case) are 
devoured. The stomachs cf a number of 
medium-sized rainbow trout and some some- 
what under medium size on being examined 
were tound to contain practically the same 
fare as that of the brook'trout, It is when a 
rainbow trout attains to clumsy, over-bearing 
proportions and needs a heterogenous amount 
of food to sustain its great bulk that it will 


‘smash into the rough fish fingerlings, etc., and 


devour all that it can reach. I have yet to 
see one of these large rainbows succeed in 
chasing down and devouring an active brook- 
trout. It is not so easily stalked. 


To speak the truth I have nothing save 
praise to accord the rainbow trout. I do 
hold, however, that no stream that is small, 
of conservative length, depth and width, and 
having a questionable amount of fish food 
along its length, should be stocked with both 
rainbows and brook trout. As sure as the 
sun rises in the east will one fish feed upon the 
young of another, even to attacking the larger 
specimens, as I have noted. I find that a 
stream about six to seven feet across, having 
deep holes along its route, five, six, or seven 
feet in depth; and occasional falls now and then 
makes for an ideal rainbow stream. Should 
it be desired the stream may have a sort of a 
dam at its point of meeting with a larger 
stream so that the rainbows may not go out 
into the big stream. Previous to stocking the 
stream I would consider it a fine thing to 
stock the stream with innumerable shiners 
and chubs. Now and then a supply of them 
may be dropped in, even:after the stream is 
stocked. The result will be trout in abun- 
dance and you will find them of the sort that 
will rise readily to the fly. There are streams 
to-day, tributary to larger streams that were 
once brook trout streams. These may be 
stocked following the directions I have given 
above. You will find the rainbow trout easy 
to rear, and as a rule they are hard-lived. 
They do not throw up the candle very easily. 
Again they will live in water that the brook 
trout cannot live in, demanding, as it does, 
water that is comparatively cool or cold all 
the time; it is by nature, a spring water fish; 
a fish of the fountains. Because the rainbow 
thrives in higher-temperatured waters I 
believe the time will come when it will bob 
up everywhere, to become the universal fish 
of the angling public. Therefore, we might as 
well get acquainted with this admirable fish 
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and consider its good points. It will be 
remembered that the brown trout is the 


universal trout of England. The rainbow 
trout is liable, very soon, to take the place of 
Salvelinus fontinalis, the speckled brook trout. 
Everything points to this. I have seen from 
planting streams that the rainbow does well; 
mounts up in weight fast; and takes the arti- 
ficial fly in a manner that puts it high on the 
list of sporting fishes. And as a food we can 
certainly agree to what Mr. Kelly Evans has 
said, that if ranks second to none. 


“The brook trout,’ says Joseph Irwin, in a 
capital article in the American Angler, “‘does 
not compare with thé rainbow trout as a fight- 
er, because its methods are different. I 
consider the rainbow trout the fastest game 
fish that swims, andit never entirely gives 
up until netted, if then. In August, 1916, I 
made a sixteen hundred mile trip to the St. 
Mary River, in Northern Michigan, trout 
fishing, and while there, met an old friend 
who visited this river to try for a rainbow or 
two, using a fly that he had made himself. I 
saw him take a number of beautiful speckled 
trout with this fly where the rest of the party, 
with Parmachene Belle, Silver Doctor, and 
Montreal flies had failed to get a rise. The 
way he fished his fly was a revelation to all. 
Our anglers were determined to learn to -tie 
this fly, which the originator was pleased to 
show us. We conceived the idea of enlarging 
this fly, tying all the brawn in it that we could, 
to make it look like the native minnow called 
by the Indians, cockedoosh. My friend 
tried his fly late in the evening, at 7.30, and 
about the third cast he hooked a big rainbow 
that, like a tarpon, came out of the water 
instantly. The angler ran upon the bank so 
as to follow the fish. Although he had three 
hundred feet of enameled silk line on his reel, 
the fish carried him one-half a mile down the 
stream before he stopped the rainbow, which 
jumped out dozens of times. When I tell you 
that he caught that fish in five hours and fifty- 
five minutes, you will readily understand why 
I say that he is the peer of themall. The angler 
finally landed his fish and we weighed him 
then and there. He tipped the scales at 
eight and one-fourth pounds, and the angler 
afterward landed, with the same fly, rainbows 
weighing six, six and one-fourth, six and one- 
half, “and seven pounds. Next morning, 
contrary to the advice of the local fishermen, 
I took a chance with my four-and-one-half 
ounce split bamboo rod and forty yards of 
double-tapered line, and what those big 
rainbows did to me I shall never forget. I 
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began just below where my. friend Peter 

had won his spurs the night before and began 

casting across the current’ of an at least _ 
fifteen miles an hour rapids. ‘The fly floated 

beautifully until the current struck it, when — 
it would fairly fly to a puint directly down 
stream, but at the third cast the big rainbow 
came clear of the water and took the fly head 
down, and although I had on a new so-called 
salmon leader it snapped like a thread and was 


gone. A double gut leader of six feet 
was then tied on, and a new fly 
fifty yards further down the same thing 


happened as the first. The big rainbow. after 
a half minute and two or three leaps in the 
air got his head a little down stream and his 
great sides crossways of that current, and the 
leader snapped, and my second fish was off 
like a shot with the fly in his jaws and the ~ 
leader dragging; he cleared a log on the 
rock below like a grey hound, landing in a 
big pool below. You can imagine my feelings 
about that time, losing two straight fish, the 
biggest I had ever hooked on a fly, but I 
followed on down the stream, and after losing 
my third fish by a broken hook, I landed 
two beauties of five and five and one half 
pourds. The bank here ran out into the 
river, and owing to a break in it I could not 
follow it further, but there was another 
arm of swift water on the inside of this point, 
where I was soon fast to a beautiful brook 
trout, which, unlike the rainbow, went down 
and down with a Steady, strong pull which 
proclaimed his name, for if a rainbow he 
would have been out of that water with a 
hop, skip and a jump, a half-dozen times 
while I was landing this fish. So _ there, 
(in the same water, and within a few minutes 
of each other), I had a good chance to test 
the relative strength and fighting tactics of 
both rainbow and speckled (or brook) trout. 
I hooked and landed a number of fine rainbow 
up to five and one half pounds the latter part of 
August, but none so large as those that I saw : 
plainly take the fly, and smash my tackle 
as well. So if you want to play a real fighter, 
try St. Mary’s River next August for the 
rainbow.” : 

All of which recalls some of the rainbow 
trout I have caught on the Brule River and 
other rivers’ of Wisconsin. The speckled 
brook trout may be finicky about taking the 
fly at any time of the day, but I have found 
that it is possible to catch the rainbow trout 
at any time of the day. I recall one summer 
day catching a nice five pound-and-one-hal 
rainbow. I had left camp with the troublef 
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some suggestions following me that I would 
have nothing for my efforts on that day; 
for the wind was coming out of the northeast, 
and it looked, as far as weather conditions 
were concerned, to be well nigh impossible. 
But you can’t hold an inveterate rod handler 
from the streams so out I went. A drizzling 
rain fell now and then; the clouds rolled over 
the heavens. It was far from being a pleasing 
outlook. I had a spot picked out that I 
knew was crowded with rainbows; past 
experience has proven that. To that pool, 
therefore, I went. 


T the head of this pool there stood two 
great boulders. These boulders served as a 
break-water for the elaborate pool below, In 
that still water were hob-nobbing rainbow 
trout speckled brook trout, suckers, redhorse 
and whatnot. I know this to be a fact for I 
will tell you what I took in one hour from this 
pool on the Brule. I was then using worms. 
I took five rainbows,.three brook trout, seven 
suckers and two red-horse. Talk about rough 
and game fish getting along together. I 
never had such a surprise in my life! 

.On this rather gloomy day, it crossed ny 
nind that a bass-size fly would go very 
nicely.. Something seemed to tell me to make 
that selection—and I did. (One gets that 
way after long association with fishing; you 
seem to know just what the fish desire for that 
day, or that hour). 

I was using just this one fly; but I placed 
two split-shot up back of it to properly sink 
- it down to the neighborhood of the bottom. 
When I was ready I waded out over the slime- 
coated cobbles of the river until I struck a 
stretch of still water along a reef and then 
of course, the going was of the best. 

My first cast was to the right side of the 
boulder. It fell fine, and with the animating 
twitches I guided it on its route through 
the pool. No strike;.. no evidence of fish. 
The next time [ cast right up to the boulder, 
holding the rod up so that the fly seemed to 
sink very deep in the still water. A rough 
curl of the outer water of the pool caught it 
up, and at that very moment a fish hit it. I 
struck on the moment and knew that I had 
annexed to something quite out of the ordin- 
ary. The big fish swung out and away from 
the pool. With my heart in my throat I 
ept the line taut and followed him. He 
ent across streams a way, and was brought 
a sharp turn. In that startling moment 
rose clean from the water—a rainbow that 
ent to five and one half pounds. I was so 
mt upon the spectacular gyrations of the 
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fish that I made a mis-step on the slimy 
boulders and went over and under in the 
water. Still I kept my line taut, and had 
presence of mind to lower the rod level with 
the water. I got my footing again where 
the more shallow water began. Again and 
again that splendid fish rose to the surface. 
Thanks to the fact that the hook was set 
good and deep in the jaw of that rosy-sided 
one, I finally landed him, in the shallow water 


though had the..water been deep it is doubtful 


if I would have made good. 


This rainbow trout struck on a-cold day, 
with the northeast wind blowing. Since 
then I have always fished on these days as 
well as the finer days, the result being the 
capture of many fine specimens. In rainbow 
trout fishing I believe in the case of both flies 
tied to Number 8 hooks, and to those, even as 
large as bass flies. But instead of surface 
fishing them, the angler will find that a split 
shot or two on the leader will slink them down 
to an appreciable depth. If the trout are 
lying deep, (as on cold days,) they must be 
gone down deep for and _ this only 
can be done by the aid of splitshot. No 
doubt much of the ill luck of fishers on the 
surly looking days is that they do not go deep 
for the fish, which, as a rule are then lying 
deep. Use just one fly to the leader, and see 
to it that it is off the bottom six inches to 
a foot. Then fish the pools and you will 
see if the rainbows are not to be inveigled into 
the net even on the days when weather 
conditions are the worst. 


The author quoted just before this 
stated that rainbow trout fishing in the month 
of August is exceptionally good on northern 
rivers and especially on the St. Mary’s River 
at that time of the year. This jibes exactly 
with my findings. During the hot month, 
the rainbows seem to lay off feeding till in the 
evening hours, and then they come alive 
with a vim and vigor that is startling. The 
author has mentioned the viciousness with 
which this splendid fighting trout takes the 
fly. I have had them take the fly the trifle 
of a moment after that fly has fallen to the 
surface of the water; a pick-up and an endeav- 
or at a return to the depths with the prize 
only to be stung by the sharp barb. Never 
try to use small flies for the large rainbows to 
be found in the Northern Rivers. That is 
to say, Never use small flies in the hours lean- 
ing toward dusk. You need an appreciable 
mark on the water, and that the large fly will 
attend to. The Number 3 and Number i 
flies are exceptionally good. The rainbow 
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trout seem to like the flies of the gay colors 
far better than the drab-hued creations; this 
is a word in season. When using large flies 


_I like to fish with but one on the leader, 
One can, of 
A strong 


though some like to use two. 
course, suit himself on this measure. 


y 


when fishing for the ‘inbow, in fact it c 
of the best additions to the outfit that o 
could wish. 


(To be Continued.) 


“North of MacCauley Junction on the G. 
T. R.,” writes Mr. W. P. Whalen of Madawa- 
ska, ‘there is a hunting camp known as 
Cameron Club camp, of which Mr, J. A. 
Cameron, G. T. R. engineer of Madawaska, 
is the president. One of the membe’s of this 
camp is Mr. J. Bertrand an engineer of Depot 
Harbour. Mr. Bertrand is a somewhat stout 
man and some of the boys in the camp had 
intimated that it was not very likely 9 man 
of his build could walk far enough to find a 
deer. Mr. Bertrand however, although not 
much of a walker, is a good shot and he made 
the doubtful one sit up and take notice. He 
uses a .30-30 Savage which he has sighted to 
his own fancy and among the boys he is 
known by the name of “Trusty Savage.” 
One morning ‘Trusty Savage” crawled up 
on a mountain about a mile from eamp and 
sat down to get his wind. Some of the other 
boys below in the swamp stirred up a buck— 
there were no dogs allowed in this party— 
which beat it up the mountain stopping only 
to look back when about 190 yards from 
“Trusty Savage,” who drew a bead on Mr. 
Buck and planted a .30-30 soft point behind 
his ear. Down went the buck in a heap. 
This buck’s head is now mounted and hangs 
n Mr. Bertrand’s den in Depot Harbour.” 


“Yn your November issue,” writes Mr. James - 
Parks, “I notice a piece by George R. Belton 
which refers to stories by Rev. Joshua Frazer of 
Shanty Forest and River Life etc., With 
regard to the story Of the: minister jumping 
on the deer’s back in the water and finally’ 
drowning it, I might say that this story was 
correct and the minister was Mr. Frazer 
himself, as my father, who is still living, was 
one of the hunting party at the time and 
while not an eyewitness of the scene; was an 
eyewitness of the appearance of Mr. Frazer 
when he came to camp sadly bedraggled 


and with his clothes nearly torn off him by the 
sharp hoofs of the deer. The late James 
Caldwell of Clyde Forks, Ont. was the other 
occupant of the boat along with Mr. Frazer. 

The scene of this adventuve was in Park _ 
Lake in Dalhousie township, Lanark County, 
and I might also say that the most of the 
Rev. Mr. Frazer’s writings were of scenes 
around North Lanark. 

As I am still living on the shore of Parks 
Lake I thought a verification of this story 
might be of interest to some of the readers ef 
Rod and Gun. 
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PEGEGNITION 


SELECTING AND FITTING LOW POWER RIFLES FOR 
SMALL_ GAME SHOOTING 


ALFRED LOETSCHER 


OST every locality throughout this 

great North American continent has 

some particular small game that can 
be termed harmful, while all that vast stretch 
of land tilled by the busy farmer is more or 
less infested with the pestiferous striped 
gopher and to a lesser extent by the grey 
ground squirrel. These rodents are especially 
harmful to the agricultural industry, as their 
principal food is corn and grain, which they 
dig up after planting. 

Besides this the eastern half of the country 
has especially to contend with the black 
thief, commonly known as the crow. To 
some extent crows are useful as scavengers, 
and would they restrict their efforts along 
other lines, they would be classed as bene- 
ficial; however, the loss resulting from their 
mischievous work in both the corn field and 
the poultry lot condemns them once for all. 

On account of abundant feed, this game is 
especially numerous in the thickly settled 
parts of the country, thus necessitating 
rifles of comparatively low power. Con- 
sequently, we find that the use of .22-calibre 
rimfire rifles is very common, with rifles of 
the .22 and .25 calibre low-power, centre fire 
type ranging second. To use a rifle of the 
3,000 ft. sec. velocity type, even though the 
shooter can afford to buy expensive shells, 
would sooner or later bring him into trouble, 
and probably serious trouble. The bullet 
from an ultra high power rifle does not stop 
as soon as one might wish to have it, especially 
when shooting at an object-on a tree or post. 
N case of a miss the bullet goes on speeding 
ver hill and plain, and by reason of its tre- 
dous + :velocity: Hass ! power «enough sto 


inflict mortal wounds at distances almost, 
unthought of. These rifles should be used 
with loads that will about equal the .25-20 in 
power. Such loads are possible in these 
rifles and give very accurate results. 

In selecting a rifle be sure that it fits you. 
About the best way is to go to your gun dealer 
and try out the various arms he has and then 
take the one that feels the most natural 
to you. All first-class rifles are accurate, 
and, as a rule, the rifle that gives you a com- 
fortable feeling when placed at the shoulder 
is the one you will do the best shooting with, 
Take note of the take-down construction; 
if the least signs of looseness are apparent 
refuse to take that rifle, for it will surely 
affect accurate shooting, especially with tang 
sights. If you do not have to travel much 
select by all means a solid frame rifle and once 
for all do away with the inaccuracies the 
take-down type allows. Also make sure that 
the rifle can be cleaned and inspected from 
the breech end. This is an advantage that 
Means more than one is inclined to believe 
at first thought, but is usually overlooked by 
beginners in their enthusiasm. Their one 
and all desire is to own a rifle, and it is not 
until they attempt cleaning that the error is 
discovered. To be able to clean from the 
breech prolongs the accuracy of one’s barrel 
by retaining the muzzle in perfect condition, 
and allows unobstructed view of the inside of 
the barrel as well as easier cleaning. The 
first fact mentioned is in itself enough to 
induce any one to buy such a rifle. The 
writer has used a Marlin Model 1892 repeater 
for the last 15 years and has found that this 
rifle possesses these advantages in:a)satisfac- 
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tory way. This particular rifle shoots re- 
markably well, but, remember, others may 


be just as accurate. As already noted all 
first-class rifles are accurate; but not all can 
be cleaned from the breech, nor have they 
all solid frames. In my opinion, this last 
is important. 


At present nearly all .22 calibre rifles are 
chambered for the .22 long-rifle cartridge. 
This fact accounts for the unusual accuracy 
of all first-class constructed rifles of this 
type. The .22 long rifle is an exceedingly 
accurate cartridge—in fact, at ranges up to 
100 yards has few superiors. Beyond this, 
although accurate, the trajectory is too high 
and unless one is an adept at judging dis- 

' tances misses will be frequent. Do not shoot 
99 short ammunition in a rifle chambered 
for the .22 long rifle unless you wish to ruin 
the chamber. If your circumstances require 
the .22 short have your rifle ordered accord- 
ingly. The use of any considerable number 
of .22 shorts in a .22 long rifle chamber will 
cause said chamber to become rough or even 
enlargened immediately in front of the .22 
short shel! and when the .22 long rifle is used 
again trouble will be encountered. Such 
results progress slowly as a rule and generally 
advance to such a stage that a new barrel 
only will remedy the trouble when finally 
discovered. Smokeless cartridges are the 
worst offenders in this respect. The use of 
the .22 long is perfectly safe in a rifle chamber- 
ed for the .22 tong rifle, but it is considered 
poor economy to use them, for, even if a 
trifle cheaper, they lack considerably in 
accuracy when compared with the .22 long 
rifle. The only excuse ever found for the 
existence of the .22 long ‘is that it is better 
adapted for hunting purposes. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. Any game the .22 long 
can be expected to bag is naturally small and 
this calls for all the accuracy that can be had 
if we wish to hit what we are shooting at. 


One serious shortcoming of all the .22 
rim fire cartridges is their lack of killing power. 
The speed of the bullet is not sufficient to 
upset it much in animal tissue. The writer 
has seen many, many striped gophers’ shot 
through the body that moved off as though 
nothing had happened. On one particular 
occasion a shot was taken at a hawk less than 
100 yards off. The smack of the bullet 
was plainly heard upon striking the hawk and 
nearly knocked it from its perch, nevertheless 
this hawk took wing and sailed off much to 
our surprise. Such things as these are very 
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the centre of the aperture?” 
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discouraging and cause unnecessary suffering, 
The cartridges used in all cases was the 


.22, long rifle. However, of late years great 


improvements have been made towards 


increasing the killing power of the .22 calibre 
rim fire cartridge by adopting a hollow point 
bullet. Such a bullet increases the killing 
power of a cartridge at least 50%. Be sure 
when going on a small game hunt with a .22 
to use cartridges loaded with hollow point 
bullets and thus enjoy yourself more as well 
as lessen the suffering of the game shot. 

Do not use smokeless cartridges in any 
rifle using .22 rim fire ammunition, for it will 
most certainly ruin the barrel in short order, 


even if one thinks he gives his rifle all the’ 


care possible. Use cartridges loaded with 
Lesmok or Semi-smokeless powder; they are 
more accurate and cheaper than the smoke- 
less powder; they are more accurate and 
cheaper than the smokeless variety as well 
as easier on the barrel. 

The matter of sights is usually one of in- 
terest. .Many have the idea that a crotch 
sight, placed a foot or more from the eye, 
constitutes the best form of sight possible on 
a rifle. Hand these persons a rifle equipped 
with a rear peep sight af the Lyman or Marble 


make and they will invariably condemn it — 


then and there. Their usual exclamation is: 
“Oh, I can see all over the country with this 
sight! How can you tell when you are in 
etc. One 
particular fellow claimed that to line up the 
rear peep sight with the crotch sight in such 
a manner as to enable one to see the front 
sight through both was his idea of perfect 
sighting. The poor fellow honestly believed 
that under such conditions a miss was im- 
possible. 

After having selected the rifle that fits you 
best, have your dealer attach a rear peep 
sight of one of the well known makes. The 
tang of each first-class rifle is tapped for this 
purpose. These sights are far superior to 
the ordinary crotch sights usually found on 
all rifles as sent-out from the factory. For 
a front sight select one with an ivory bead. 

After having the peep sight attached, 
take the rifle to some rifle range and test the 
sight for elevation at the various ranges. 
In the event of a rifle range not being avail- 
able, carefully measure off the distances from 
25 yards to at least 200 yards as follows: 


25 yds., 50 yds., 75 yds., 100 yds., 150 yds.,. 


200 yds., etc., up to the longest ranges you 
care to shoot at. As you go along drive a 
stake at each distance and mark it so it 
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can be easily distinguished. If much Pa Me 
is to be done at the longer ranges it is well to 
also drive a stake for the 125 and 175 yd. 
ranges. Most of our low-power rifles, es- 
pecially .22 rim fire rifles, show a very high 
trajectory and at the longer ranges the bullet 
will drop considerably at each succeeding 25 
yards, thus to enable one to do good shooting 
at these distances the sight elevation should 
be known exactly for each range. It is a 
job to accurately judge distances, but what 
good does it do one to be able to judge the 
distance correctly when the sight elevation 
has to be guessed at? : 


As the front sight is about 14’” above the 
bore on all rifles no change in nae elevation 
is necessary up to 25 yards. With the sight 
set for this range the bullet will cut the line 
of sight as it ascends some yards ahead of 
the rifle and cuts it again at the point of 
impact. The variation from the line of 
sight, except close by the rifle, is so slight, 
however, as to be hardly noticeable; therefore 
target your rifle at 25 yards and call it point 
blank. There comes with each peep sight 
(Lyman make) a pin that drives into: the 
lower end of the sight stem. Should this 
pin be too long to allow the sight to be 
screwed down sufficiently for 25 yards, file 
it off until it is just correct for this distance. 
This will prevent one from ever setting his 
sight too low when making a hurried adjust- 
ment. Next move your target out to the 
50 yard point and continue shooting until 
you have the correct elevation; now, with a 
sharp knife cut a mark on the sight stem, 
preferably to one side of the marks lead on 
the stem. Also cut a mark at the 25 yards 
elevation point. The reason for this explains 
itself farther on. Now move the target out 
to the next range—75 yards, and continue 
thus until you have a special mark on your 
sight. stem for each 25 yards up to the dis- 
tance you care to shoot. You now have a 
lasting record on the sight stem and it is 
only necessary to note how many marks are 
above the sight stem guide to tell what dis- 
tance the sight is set for; for instance, 4 
marks would show the sight to be set for 100 
yards, 7 marks for 175 yards, and so on up to 
the limit of your record. This is the simplest, 
yet most practical way to mark a peep sight 
for elevation that has ever been my lot to 
hear or read of. “No 
cept “buck fever” or great fright, could 
possibly so upset one that he would be unable 
to distinguish the distinct marks on the sight 
em anid set his sight accordingly. 


Wi 
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Do not use too small a bull’s eye when 
trying out your rifle for sight elevation, as 
this will cause irregular shooting. Use a 
bull’s eye that can be distinctly seen at the 
distance you intend to shoot at. For most 
persons a 1”’ bull is about correct for 25 yards, 
and from here on up an inch increase for each 
additional 25 yards. 

Peep sights are also’ fine for shooting at 
moving objects. Some cannot see it this 
way and prefer some form of open sight. 
Contrary to the opinion of many riflemen, I 
have found that to try to aim with both eyes 
open a peep sight amounts to little for snap 
shooting. The writer’s way is to use the 
right eye only and in this way he has attained 
considerable success. 

® 


Go ¢ 


5-20 Stevers, No. 44, 10 shots, 25 yards, Winchester 
black powder cartridges. 


Those desiring the most accurate sight 
obtainable should select a suitable telescope. 
These can be had in a variety of powers, but 


sat present the trend is towards a 5 or 6-power 


*scope for stationary work and one of 3- 
power for hunting purposes. The low power 
‘scopes have universal focus and require no 
focusing for the various ranges shot at. The 
higher powers require focusing for the dif- 
ferent distances shot at under 200 yards; 
beyond that no adjustment is necessary. 
Thus from a hunting viewpoint buy a ’scope 
with universal focus, otherwise your game 
will be gone before all adjustments are made. 
The writer has a Stevens ’scope of 6-power 
that was made to order witth universal focus. 
So far this ’scope has given excellent results. 
The trouble with the more powerful ’scopes 
is that they so magnify the bodily tremors as 
to render them undesirable for offhand work. 
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Telescope sights are furnished with two 
styles of mountings; i.e., top and side. The 
top mounts are used on all single shot rifles 
and repeaters having side ejection. Those 
rifles ejecting from the top require side mounts. 
These latter mounts are not equal to the top 
mounts for the very reason that they are 
attached to one side of the middle of the 
barrel, thus calling for horizontal as weil as 
for the usual vertical correction each time 
the range is altered. Also one is very liable 
to hold his rifle improperly while stretching 
his neck to sight through an improperly 
mounted ’scope. Therefore, when buying a 
repeating rifle, if you have the faintest idea 
of ever owning a telescope sight, be sure to 
select one with solid frame and side ejection, 
so you will be able to mount your sight on 
top of the barrel where it belongs. A solid 
frame rifle is all the more desirable with a 
telescope sight. The greater precision of 
aim with such a-.sight leads one to expect 
more than ordinary results from it, and if 
mounted on a rifle with a take-down frame 
the results obtained might be so discouraging 
as to lead one to condemn the ’scope. Even 
should the take-down frame go together very 
snugly the chances are that it will not go 
together one time like the other, thus causing 
the rifle to throw the bullets in a different 
place each time. Such things as these are 
very vexing, and to eliminate them as far as 
possible have no joints in your rifle frame. 
Further, after having your telescope sight 
firmly attached do not amuse yourself by 
removing it every time the notion strikes 
you. Such treatment will cause a rifle to 
group its shots in a different place almost 
every time. Leave your mountings strictly 
alone, once the rifle is sighted in, and you will 
have little trouble with your sight. The 


writer cut thin strips of brass and inserted » 


them between the blocks on the barrel and 
the mountings. These strips are a close 
fit, and a light wooden hammer was used to 
drive the mountings onto the blocks. This 
effectually removes. any spring or give that 
could have occurred before. 

The kind of rifle to select depends on the 
person who is going to use it. Fora boy just 
receiving his first rifle a light-weight single 
shot is especially suited. It should weigh 
about 414 Ibs., be exceedingly accurate, 
simple to understand and readily cleaned from 
the breech. Being a single shot it prevents 
the boy from using his ammunition recklessly 
as might easily be the case with a repeater. 
JLhis is casting no reflections on the fellow 
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owning a Stevens Favorite 


weight single shot; they are well ‘abit for 


any man desiring a light-weight, accurate e 


rifle. 
as rifles for boys. 
that. Those desiring a man sized rifle should 
select either a Stevens Ideal or a Winchester 
Single Shot, with either a No. 2 or a No. 3 
barrel, 28’’ or 30” long. At present there 
seems to be no. .22 repeater on the market 
that could really be called “man sized.” 
The ones coming closest to it, as regularly 
put on the market, can safely be said to be 
the Marlin Models 1892 and 1897, with 28” 
barrel and full magazine. These rifles weigh 
614 ‘pounds with the octagon barrel and 
nearly 6 pounds with the round barrel. 
This is from 6 to 10 ounces heavier than other 
repeaters. The .22 repeater weighing around 
7 pounds with 28” or 30” barrel is as yet not 
to be had by the average shooter. A favored 
few have been able to have barrels fitted 30” 
long and then by increasing the weight et 
the stock with lead have obtained rifles 
weighing about 714 pounds. However, what 
is wanted is a .22 repeating rifle that can be 
bought at any good gun store, weighing bet- 
tween 7 and 714 pounds, without having to 
do a lot of fussing before you really have the 
thing. The Arms companies have been 
placing one light weight rifle after another 
on the market and seem to have waxed “fat” 
on their sales; why not, just for once, place a 
-22 repeater of the above dimensions on the 
market, and I am sure purchasers would not 
be wanting either. First, however, let’s 
whip the Kaiser and consider pleasure guns 
afterwards. 


Where snap shooting at moving objects is 
the principal desire a 1epeating rifle should 
of course be selected. This style of shooting 
demands that we use our ammunition quite 
freely if we expect to land our game; for 
instance, a flock of geese should fly over us 
at considerable height, we open up and 
fairly rend the air with a stream of deadly 
bullets and by reason of the advantage of 
rapid fire are probably able to land one. 
Were we armed only with a single shot rifle 
the chances are—well I guess we would never 
bag any. For extreme rapidity of fire the 
automatics are unequaled. 

For those desifing a slightly more power- 
ful, though less accurate, cartridge than the 
.22 long rifle, the .22 Winchester rim fire 
should fill the bill; this cartridge with a hollow 
point bullet will prove quite powerful. 
These cartridges have inside lubrication and 


Primarily, however, they were intended h 
All their dimensions show | 


; 
\ 
‘ 
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Let the Boy 
Have His Turn 


—he's going to take your place. 
among the sportsmen of the years 
to come. Let him learn to shoot 
now. It will make a manly man 
of him. 


Dominion 22’s 


are the cartridges that hundreds 
of Canadian boys are shooting to- 
day. Teach your boy to use them. 
The same big ‘‘ D”’ trade-mark 
that guarantees the shells and 
cartridges you use guarantees the 
boy’s 22’s. Write for our methed 
of teaching the boy to shoot — 
“ Handbook of Rifle Shooting. ” 


Dominion Cartridge Co. 
Limited 


Montreal 
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are thus well adapted for hunting purposes, 
as they do not collect dirt, and grit if carried 
loosely in the pocket. 

The next cartridge desirable for shooting 
small game is the .25 Stevens rim fire. This 
~ cartridge is fully as accurate as the .22 
Winchester rim fire, and gives considerably 
more killing power than the .22 long rifle. 

It also has inside lubrication, and is at present 
adapted to both single shot and repeating 
rifles. The trajectory figures show that the 
flight of the bullet is considerably flatter than 
that of any of the .22s enumerated. The 
effective killing distance of the .22 long rifle 
is right around 60 yards, while with the .25 
Stevens rim fire it can well be placed out 15 
to 20 yards farther. Do not understand me 
as saying that this distance is the limit at 
which a kill can be made; you can make kills 
at 100 yards, yes, 200 yards, if able to connect 
properly with the game. But for regular 
kills the ranges stated are about correct. 

The next cartridges in order, permissible 

in well-settled districts, are those of the 
.22 and .25 calibre low-power, centre fire 
type. Most of these cartridges are ideal for 
small game, as they possess the desired killing 
rower and have a reasonabiy flat tralectory 
up to 150 yards. 

The two most commonly used .22s of this 

“type are the .22-13-45 Winchester and the 
.22-15-60 Stevens. Both are adapted to 
single shot rifles. There is at present no 
repeating rifle made for them. As to accur- 
acy these cartridges are in a class with the 
.22 Winchester rim fire. They are not quite 
as accurate as the .22 long rifle, unless reload- 
ing is resorted to. 


Probably the most. commonly used centre 
fire rifle for shooting small game is the .25 
calibre. In this line we are offered both single 
shot and repeating rifles. The .25-20 Re- 
peater cartridge is adapted to repeating rifles, 
while the .25-20 Stevens single shot, the 
.25-21 and the .25-25 are adapted to single 
shot rifles. These cartridges are in the same 
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Wale oom 
class as regards ‘accuracy as the already 


mentioned .22s when using black powder 
However, with factory | 


factory ammunition. 
ammunition using. smokeless powder and 
metal patched bullets they are fairly accurate 
and might equal the average .22 long rifle. 
These cartridges, however, have a rather 
severe effect on the barrel and tend to greatly 
shorten its life. 

If one wishes to obtain the utmost accuracy 
from centre fire cartridges, as well as reduce 
the cost of shooting, reloading must be re- 
sorted to. Those contemplating reloading 
should send for the Ideal Hand Book and they 
will find it a great help in their undertaking. 

A highly accurate load -for rifles of the 
-25-20 class is to use the black powder primer, 
place 2 grains of F.F.F.G. black powder in 
the bottom of the shell. and follow this by 
the main charge of smokeless powder, use 
either Schuetzen or DuPont No. 80. This 
load gives less than one inch groups at 50 
yards in the writer’s .25-21 Stevens, and can 
safely be said to be more accurate than the 
.22 long rifle, especially at the longer ranges. 
Bullets tempered 1 to 15 or harder should be 
used. In the .25-20 Repeater cartridge 


DuPont No. 75 would undoubtedly give the — 


best results, as this powder is especially 
adapted to bottle neck shells. 

To sum up the whole situation, if you really 
desire an efficient outfit, select a single shot 
rifle with 30’ barrel, chambered for any of 
the above mentioned .25 calibre centre fire 
cartridges, and either a telescope or peep 
sight. While you are at it add a_ nickel steel 
barrel and set-triggers if you can possibly 
afford it. Now make up your mind you are 
going to do your own ammunition loading 
and you will have a rifle embodying reason- 
ably flat trajectory, plenty of killing power 
and fine accuracy. Those selecting the .25-20 
repeating rifle will have a really accurate 
gun, but on account of being a repeater the 
shells have to be cromped and this of course 
lessens accuracy as compared with a rifle 
using uncrimped shells. 


THE EFFECT OF BARREL WEAR ON ACCURACY 
C. S. LANpDIS 


HE effect, if any, of the wear of shooting 
a many hundreds or thousands of shots 
in small calibered rifles is a matter 
that concerns the minds of very many rifle- 
men. Judging by the letters that I receive 


this is a matter that worries about as many 
riflemen as any other one thing. 

Some months ago I made a test of this kind 
that may prove interesting to many of the 
readers. 
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Soon you can buy your | 


Savage 
G Suess has been making for the United 


States and the Allies many thousands of 
Lewis guns, large numbers of three-inch 
rapid-fire naval guns, thousands of truck frames 
for our army transports, and many other prod- 
ucts absolutely essential to the winning of 
the war. i 
Our customers have been very patient under 
§ the necessary cessation of peace-time manu- 
ba facturing. We ask your indulgence further 
| only until we can take the steps necessary for 
transferring our enlarged facilities to peace- 
time production. 
A By April you will be able to buy at your dealer’s the .32 
Savage Automatic Pistol, the .22 Savage Hi-Power and the 
famous .250-3000 Savage Sporting Rifles. Our other and 
new lines will be supplied as fast as they can be put into 
production. 
Savage ideals will never change. But Savage produc- 
tion, with our new and greater equipment and personnel, 
will be much greater than has hitherto been possible. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York ‘ 


= 
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I had a .22 calibre Stevens barrel that had 
been fired over 15,000 rounds to my certain 
knowledge and had been rusted rather badly 
at one time, in addition. This barrel was 
certainly a fit subject for experiment. 

This rifle, with télescope sight attached, 
was taken to an indoor range and shot over 
a 50 foot range. The rifle was fired two or 
three times for sighting shots, and then I 
started a run of bulls eyés that added up to 
54 straight bulls on a one half inch bulls eye, 
before I made a single nine. 

Next time you hear of someone who is so 
worried about his .22 rifle wearing out, pro- 
vided he cleans it of course, trot out the two 
attached targets which represent 20 consecu+ 
tive shots at 50 feet and challenge him to 


“a 


No. 1, Score 100 


By _ No. 2, Score 100 
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Score of 97 at 500 yards, shot by C.§ 


go out and beat them with any ‘rifle th: at 


may possess. 

Someone is not satisfied with this experi- 
ment and says “oh that is all right but how_ 
about a .30 Springfield or a Ross, why so and 
Sothad acsisies: blank rifle that was completely 
worn out after he shot it for 500 rounds with 
metal cased bullets. Why man it would 
not hit a barrel at 100 yards ete.,—‘‘you 
know the line. Here is an interesting target 
for that gentleman. 


This target was shot October 12th, 1918, 
being all the shooting that I have done at 
500 yards up until this writing, since I came 
back from Camp Perry. The target repre- 


sents 20 shots from my Springfield rifle ~ 


loaded with the full charge of 50 grains of 
Dupont No. 15 powder, and the 150 metal 
cased bullet. This barrel I have shot slightly 
over 2000 rounds, and a friend has shot it 
about 150 rounds, making about 2200 full © 
charge rounds all told. This score was 49 
and 48, or a total of 97 out of 100, It is the 
club record for 20 consecutive shots, by 2 
points at 500 yards, and was equal to any 
score that I saw made at Camp Perry, at 
this range. Next time you worry about that 
.30-30 wearing out because it has been shot 
some 400 or 500 times, take hope, there is 
still life in the old boy. 

But, get this into your hat, these rifles were 
not cleaned by any of Major Brookhart’s 
theories or according to any lazy man’s way 
of neglecting rifles. From the time they came 


into my hands, they never went over night 
without being cleaned, if they were used, and 
ever so often they had their characters looked 


p30 | SpenBtield | Fille that has been Tired 220 
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A) WHY NOT RELOAD 
Your Rifle or Revolver 
Ammunition 
| Write us 


for full details 
regarding any particular calibre. 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
‘WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


| Let your trap gun purchase bea PARKER. Be one 


of the thousands of satisfied PARKER Gun users. 

PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of 
a PARKER Gun receives in good substantial gun value, the 
benefits of experience in gun manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 
satisfied with anything but the BEST. 
Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now ? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


| PARKER BROS,, "ii: Meriden, Comn., U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
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into. I believe that the above targets are 
about as good arguments as can be produced 
in favor of the advisability of everyone al- 
ways and invariably making it a rule to al- 
ways clean the rifle before putting it away 
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and that, barring the excessive sl a 
very few men, such as military targe’ My 
a man’s rifle, if of good make, irrespective 6f - 
its calibre, is almost certain to outwear an 
outlive its owner.. Fre 


THE KILLER 


JOHN LyNN 


ECENT stories in the newspapers 
R dealt with one especially sharp at- 
tack by the Germans in France in 
which three thousand men pushed at our 
lines for thirty-six hours. It is not known, 
of course, how many woodenheads bit the 
earth, but we lost, killed—ahout twenty; men. 
Now, strictly from the point of view 
of results—and looking through the eyes 
of the individual, the hunter of game and 
the rifle shooter—that total is a mighty 
poor showing for Hun efficiency. Plausi- 
ble excuses doubtless rise ready-made 
from the military sharps, but the man who 
handles a rifle for shooting purposes knows 
what he knows. So much noise and so little 
game, to put it bluntly, make it plain that 
there was something wrong with the boches, 
and it is well to inquire if the same weakness 
exists to any great extent among our own 
men. 

Back, then, to the woods we must go 
for a little of the A B C of practical. rifle 
shooting, leaving aside temporarily all dis- 

» cussion of fire control in action, danger zones, 
battle-sight adjustment, dispersion of fire 
and other theories under which a_ well- 
fledged reader of the books will calculate in 
advance how many of the enemy will be hit 
by each thousand cartridges squibbed off. 

Among big-game hunters some always 
succeed better than others. These suc- 
cessful men go into the woods and come 
out with heavy bags of game under favorable 
and unfavorable conditions. They get many 
shots at game, and almost invariably hit 
whenthey shoot at. Otherswho go fail to 
“connect” when game almost stumbles over 
them, and return empty-handed from the 
best places. They get fewer shots, and miss 
with them, even though they may be fine 
target riflemen on the range. The reason 
is: Some of the hunters have acquired the 
knack of killing. Others have not. 

The Killer, when his methods and practices 
are studied, is the man who has acquired a 
great deal of practical information about his 


rifle. He knows the limit of accuracy of the 
gun and the cartridge, and of his own holding. 
He is familiar with the fall of his bullet and 
its trajectory. He knows instinctively the 
lead necessary on a moving target. In an 
instantaneous flash he can judge whether 
his own skill is capable of getting the sights 
on a surprise target. Further, he knows the 
habits of the game hunted, its weaknesses of 
sight or other sense of power, its particular 
strong points, such as its sight or scent, and 
beyond that, the spots where hits will be 
knock-outs. Many of the best. hunters 
have such information plainly memorized, 
though some have it and use it without 
knowing exactly how. but the facts are always 
on tap in the mind of The Killer. 

These facts are the groundwork of The 
Killer’s skill. On them he builds a structure 
of as nice, clean muscle and nerve control 
as is known. Once I saw a pickpocket take 
a roll of bills from a lady’s lap. It was on a 
seaside resort porch, within a few feet of me © 
and the man gathered himself together, 
placed his feet with care, fixed his shoulders 
and generally made every preparation, it 
struck me, for a panther-like spring, but did 
it all so naturally and slowly that only my 
nearness made me _ notice. Presently I 
turned half away, and out of the tail of my 
eye I saw his hand curve under the lady’s 
elbow and go to his pocket with the bills 
like a flash of lightning. The swing and the 
timing were absolutely perfect. 

That is the niftiness The Killer acquires 
with his rifle. He swings the gun in line 
easily and with what has the appearance of 
slowness. But the quickness of the crack 
always surprises an observer, especially 
when it is seen that the bullet has hit the mark. 
Yes, The Killer shoots fairly quick—and very 
straight and sure. He has cultivated the 
taut eye and finger nerves that start the bullet 
at the right instant, making allowance for 
everything instantaneously. 

Behind his skill and leading up to each 
successful shot is the thorough investiga- 
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Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In ‘‘Palakona’”’ ain Spit Bamboo ie Rods 


Manufaoturers to 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel hard “*“PALAKONA” is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers } in Europe, ‘‘Hardy’s.’’ Don’t 

forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 

give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 

| pets whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 


I: is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 


ave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 5% ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. “All “ited with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE-—Rod, with two tops, $39.90 net. If in Bamboo protector case to 
carry THE WHOLE ROD, $4.66 extra net. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc.,$1.16 net per doz, 
GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 


Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto- 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
13/4. per doz. or $3.32, 9-ft. 17/4 per doz. or $4.32 net. 


Hardy Bros., Manat Alnwick, England 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH FIELD 
says, ‘We must 
never forget that it 
is to HARDY 
Bros. of Ainwick we 
owe the supremacy 
we have achiered as 
Rod makers. 
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Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear 


The Best Districts are aR Y by the Lines of the 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
IN 
QUEBEC, NORTHERN ONTARIO and EASTERN MANITOBA 


ee ING SEASON OPENS:—Quebec, September Ist to Dec. 31st. Ontario, Oct. Ist to 
Nov. 30th. Manitoba, Nov. 20th to Dec. 10th. 


tt Write for Booklet ‘‘OUT OF DOOR”’ (Full of Facts for Sportsmen) to 


q F. C. Armstrong, Canadian Government Railways C. G. Orttenburger, 301 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sportsman's Guide, Cochrane, Ont. H.H. Melanson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Pc. K. Howard, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Moncton, N.B. 
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‘tion of the possibilities of his rifle, and prac- 
tice in the action required till every move- 
ment is automatically precise and complete. 
The throb of the recoil is almost as familiar 
to him as his own heartbeats, and the look of 
the sights is an old story. A certain famous 
old Killer once told me about shooting a deer. 
It was on a rolling hillside among brush 
higher than his head. “I sent bullet after 
bullet a little to the right of where the brush 
kept moving,” he said, “‘to drive it round to 
a knoll. Presently, as I expected, it jumped 
the tops of the brush, and I got the sights 
low on its neck, just right, when it was at the 
highest point of its second jump. My 
fingers were cold, and I remember wondering 
if I could ‘telegraph’ the trigger finger and 
‘get the firing pin into the primer before too 
late. The bullet broke the shoulders.” 

A deer in the air perhaps travels at the 
rate of a hundred feet a second. This man 
got his sights on ‘“‘just, right’? while it was 
moving only two or three feet,,and then held 
them there, waiting for his nerves and rifle 


the one mentioned? 
The standard course of Siame instrue- 


tion in the army can do something, but the — 1) 


vital part of the training is up to the individual, 


if he is to become a Killer instead of just one an 
It takes 


of those who squib off ammunition. 
application and study, but every one who 
passes the army physical examinations should 
have the required muscles and nerves. The 
place to do the studying and the training is 
wherever you happened to be—at home, be- 


fore you go, if possible; but, failing that, in , 


camp, or even in the trench. 

Not all soldiers have the power of applica- 
tion necessary to become killers with the 
rifle, but not a great many are needed. A 
German army will melt away like snow on 
a south slope before a few thousand of them. 
And the very knack that makes The Killer 
dangerous to the enemy helps him to avoid 
danger and live longer himself.—Reprinted 
from ““Arms and the Man.” 


CARING FOR FIREARMS 


GEORGE RoBERTS HUNT 


and yet have not the least idea of how 

to look after it properly and keep. it 
in thoroughly good condition. This especial- 
ly applies to boys but also to many men and 
it is surprising how many sportsmen there 
are who pride themselves as being excellent 
hunters but who have no idea how to properly 
look after firearms. 

One sure method for cleaning rifles or 
shotgun barrels or any articles of steel, ‘is 
to render them chemically clean and dry and 
then apply an oil or grease to keep away 
moisture, and they are then safe for all time. 

ans chief diffigulty is in keeping the small 
.22, calibre rifles free from rust and leading. 
There are thousands of these rifles in the 
country owned by boys, and with the average 
country boy, you can look through the barrel 
of his rifle and in nearly every case the rifling 
is badly filled in with rust and lead. It is 
truly a wonder how these rifles ever shoot 
at all. The .22 rifle is the hardest of all to 
keep in first class shape, on acoount of its 
small bore. “This with the fact that so much 
smokeless powder is used in them. This 


Mees people possess a rifle or shotgun 


latter powder is all right inits place but said 
place is certainly not in .22 calibre rifles. 
Most hunters do not care about using black 
powder but it is not necessary to do so for 
cartridges loaded with Lesmok or Semi- 
Smokeless can be obtained and these are near- 
ly as injurious to the rifle barrel as are the 
smokeless powders. These are as good if 


not better than the smokeless in power and. 


have no noticeable smoke. 
One idea that seems to be found to a large 
extent among .22 rifle users is that it is not 


necessary to clean the rifle out immediately ~ 


after they come home from a hunt. They 


will let it stand over night. 


soon make a worthless rifle out of a good one. 
It may not be noticed at first but little by 
little the powder will be deposited in the 
rifling until finally it will be so fouled that 
the rifle will not shoot accurately. 

As soon as you return from a hunt pour a 
few drops of oil down the barrel to soften the 
residue of the powder or run an oiled rag 
through first. The oiled rag will remove 
much of the residue and soften what remains 


; Some of them — 
will let it stand a week and in this way will 
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ee PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER » | 


Prepared from the best, of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “‘just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS “IT’S GOOD.” 


Canada Food Board 
License, No. 14-216 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL | 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER||} THE FISHERMAN’S HAMPER 


Reguiates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durabie. SHOULD CONTAIN A 
SUPPLY OF 


Indispensable to every lov 


er of outdoor sport and es- z 
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pleasure—anywhere, 
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even in the hot- 
test weather. 
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Birdseye or diaper linen is the best cloth to 
use in cleaning and especially for oiling, for 
a very few drops of oil on a piece of it will 
instantly spread through the barrel and cause 
it to pick up every bit ef moisture contained 
therein. 

After you have run the first patch through 
begin with more and scrub the barrel well 
with clean white patches until they come out 
perfectly dry and clean. Then saturate a 


clean patch with oil and thoroughly oil the’ 


bore. 


Should you be putting your firearm away 
for a fairly long period it is better to use a 
grease than the oil for this purpose. After 
a month or so any oil will evaporate, no longer 
affording protection to the barrel against the 
moisture in the air, whereas a good grease 
will last indefinitely. 


In buying a .22 cartridge these can be 
obtained greased and greaseless, that is on 
one the lead part is coated with a thin cover- 
ing of grease and the other is not. It is 
advisable always to secure the greased and 
if not already greased you can do by using the 
grease On them that you use on your rifle. 
Dip them in it so as to receive a thin even 
coating. It affords protection to the surface 
of the steel in the bore, greatly prolonging 
the life of the rifle and it also prevents metallic 
fouling. 

The mechanism of any rifle requires a 
lubricant and it should not be a thin oil 
for oil will soon run off and besides it has a 
nasty habit of squirting out in the shooter's 
face when the arm is fired. Use graphite 
instead. The graphite is very cheap and a 
thoroughly reliable lubricant. 


What I have said with regard to cleaning 
the rifle applies to any firearm as well. There 
are various oils and greases on the market 
but any person can get it at a greatly reduced 
price by using sperm oil for a fairly light 
oil, and vaseline for_a grease. These are 
very inexpensive lubricants and answer the 
purpose as well as many of the so-called 
preparations. 

Do not forget to give the stock and other 
woodwork an occasional dressing with lin- 
seed oil. Put a little on the stock and rub 
it in well not allowing it to dry on the stock 
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and you can soon give it a 
pearance, r 

I might add how to 


ake another ( 


if not better than any similar product 
the market. 
gets hard or gummy and preserves the sur- 
face of the steel better than anything else. 

Secure the feet from a deer and splitting 
them open take out all the grease-like matter 
from the cavity of the leg and melt it in a 
pan. Do not have it too hot or you will 
reduce the quantity by burning. 

The woodchuck is an animal which has a 
great amount of fat and many of which are 
killed. If this fat is rendered out by heating 
and the oil run off in a jar which contains an 
ounce of turpentine to every eight of oil you 
will have a fine gun grease. 


Editor's Note—The above article is very 
practical and timely. I am a crank on the 
thorough cleaning of rifle barrels. _I have a 
rifle barrel that has been shot considerably 
over 15,000 times and just the other day 
in practice shooting, firing from the regular 
military prone position with sling, no rest, I 
scored 49 bulls out of 50 consecutive shots 
on a 2 inch bull at 50 yards. 
and barrel have been in very frequent use 
for hunting and target shooting for 8 years. 
I would like to see the barrel that would shoot 
with it that has seen similar service and 
yet has not been properly cleaned. 

If I come home from a hunting trip soaking 
wet and with a wet rifle or shotgun, I wipe 
out and oil that barrel first, then change my 
clothes. It is also a good plan to fire a shot 
occasionally from a weapon that is under- 
going a thorough wetting, if the bore is 
unprotected by oil or grease, as the heat of 
the shot dries the bore and prevents rust 
forming. 

During the period of this war, when rifles 
or rifle barrels are almost unobtainable, es- 
pecially in Canada, we should be particularly 
careful to care for what we have. A small 
can of oil or light grease in a hole in the rifle 
butt or the shirt pocket takes up but little 
room but nothing in the hunter’s equipment 
is of more importance, particularly if his 
weapon is of .22 or .25 calibre. 


When properly made it never 


This rifle © 
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goo Rooms—European Plan 


Room with detached shower, $1.00 a 


I} Room with private bith, $1.50 to $e. os day | 


Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 


| In close proximity to ‘“The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
| ness, shopping, and theatre district. 
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I was ais of terrible lum- 
bago b 
Minard’ Ss Liniment 
—ixev. Wm. Brown. 
I was cured of a bad case of 
earache by 


Minard’ s Liniment 
—AMr. S. Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 
by 
-Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 
Manufactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
¥armouth, N.S. 


The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 


breakfast table 


“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 
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June edition of Rod & Gun to see if some 
other gun crank would not have a few 
regarding that one-hand gun 


te been waiting very patiently since the 


words to say 
question. 
Mr. Haines, in his lengthy article in your 
June number, practically corroborates the 
main points I brought out in my article in 
your March number. One thing I do not 
like in his article and I consider it a bad 
policy. On page 64 Mr. Haines expresses 
his preference for the Smith & Wesson swing 
out cylinder, .44 Special revolver over the 
Colt New Service. 

“He admits my choice to his mind is the 
better gun, yet he says in regard to my cri- 
ticism of his advice to C.G. to select the 
New Service Colt, to use his exact words, 
“my reasons for advising C.G. to select 'the 
New Service Colt were solely due to his 
having stated in his several letters that that 
revolver suited him better than any other 
large calibre double action. The New Service 
did not suit me as well as the Smith & Wesson 
but believing that the only way for him to 
satisfy himself would be to get and try out 
one of the New Service guns, induced me 
to hand him the advice as printed.” 

I wonder if Mr. Haines considered how 
many besides C.G. would read that advice. 
If I had not picked him up in your March 
number would he have come out and told 
the others he didn’t mean what he said? 
When a sick patient asks a doctor what is 
the matter with him, he expects to be told 
the truth, not something to make him feel 
good. Well every man has his own way of 
doing things, only I hope that C.G. reads 
the June article by Mr. Haines. : 

I knew of the new gun of Smith & Wesson 
quite a long time ago, the one using the .45 
calibre government cartridge. I cannot see 
where it is any improvement. A swing out 
cylinder where you have to punch out the 
shells one at a time if loaded without clips, 
or where you load in two clips of three shells 
each, shooting metal cased bullets, which 
must wear the barrel. As I understand it 
this was not considered an improvement but 
simply a way of using the regular automatic 
ammunition in a revolver. 

Now, Mr. Editor, just a word about that 
little note that you tacked onto Mr. Haines 
article. Perhaps you don’t believe what 
you have read about the skill of the so called 
bad men with the old Colt, S.A. .45. Mr. 


} 


‘Haines may be a wonderful shot and you may 


_MR. MAXFIELD COMES BACK 


Really I do not see but what 


that they did not shoot with th 
resting on a post fence or a stone wes { 
to make three inch groups at 50 yards. 
you again Mr. Editor, in speaking of my ad- 
vice to throw the gun on the target ask how 
often could I expect to clip a grouse’s head at 
say ten yards. Let me say that when I go 
hunting grouse I do not use a .45 calibre 
revolver. Do you? If so what do you use 
for bear? y 

Any ordinary Shooter with practice can 
throw a S.A. Colt .45 in the manner I stated 
in my article and hit a man every time at 
30 to 50 yards, and that is what a .45 is meant 


for, wild animals and bad men and not for . 


grouse. 


Mr. Editor, I have seen a gun expert handle 
the .45 in a way to make the present auto- 
matics look sick, of course he was an expert 
and it was some few years ago. I doubt if 
there are many at present who can handle 
a .45 like the old timers, but do not judge 
by shooters who shot from rest. Remember 
in the old days a man’s life depended on his 
ability to draw quick, shoot quicker and to 
hit what he shot at, consequently that was 
the way he practiced, not for two inch groups 
from rest. 

Let some of the old timers write concerning 
it, but I fear that there are very few of them 
left. Now Mr. Editor, I have not meant to 
be. sarcastic, but don’t say a thing can’t be 
done simply because you can’t do it. 

C. R. Maxfield, 
Warren, R.I. 9 


Reply—It seems that my request for 
“ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING THE ACCURACY 
TO BE EXPECTED UNDER THESE 
PRACTICAL CONDITIONS” part of the 
note that I added under the reply by Ashley 
Haines, has been entirely overlooked ‘or 
sidestepped by Mr. Maxfield. 

This is what I am interested in, it is what 
Mr. Haines is interested in, and is what our 
readers are interested in, so I believe. I have 
never claimed to be either an expert or even 
a good revolver or pistol shot. I know that 
Ashley Haines is good and he does not need 
to rest his revolver to get results either, 

I have seen Capt. Thomas K. Lee, Capt. 
LeBoutellier, Capt. Linder, Capt. Durchen- 
wald, Capt. Pruessner, Capt. E. C. Crossman, 
1st. Lieut. John Dietz, Major S. J. Fort, Dr. 


—Gnisksaierank-Parmelee;—Gi C= Grossman! 
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| The Pleasure™ 


Pleasure 


Of a Perfect 


Canoe 


is appreciated by all who love the delightful recreation and YR 


sport of canoeing. The craft should be light, strong, com- 
fortable, and so designed and constructed that it glides 
over the water with ease, speed and smoothness. 


Chestnut Canoes 


embody all of these desirable features. They are easy to 
paddle and manage. They are built of the very best cedar 
that grows and over all is the famous Chestnut canvas 
covering—filled with our secret composition that defies 
wear, heat, cold and water. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—“The Chestnut Canoe is the Craft for You”’. 
Write today for our illustrated booklet showing all styles and sizes. 


Chestnut Canoe Co., Limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N.B. 


We furnish Knock- 
Down and in | 
various stages of 


completion, pene 
PeeeenGlies:\) yt 
. Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 
Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 


Yachts, | 
Work - Boats, 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 
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Jim Brown, Sst. Arthur Smith, and many 


others of equal reputation shoot the pistol _ 


orrevolver. At Camp Perry I had two scores 
of 97 with the .45 Colt automatic with the 
right hand, and 92 and 90 with the left hand, 
scored 89 changing the pistol from one hand 
to the other between shots, and believe that 
I could occasionally perform the awful feat 
of hitting a whole man across or underneath 
a table at a drunken card game, especially 
if the other fellow had soaked up the most 
liquor. I do not say that anything cannot 
be done simply because I cannot do it but 
would judge whether it could be done by 
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state a single instance of anyone au able i 
to hit any given mark at any given range by 
fanning the hammer. 
finite results we are unable to see where we 
have asked anything unreasonable. I do 
not consider it a practical method of revolver 
shooting, and until Mr. Maxfield can show 
actual hits on a given target at a given range 
by some given person we expect to pole 
to the same belief. 
Editor. 


INFORMATION ON THE LINKLETTER LOADS 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Please accept my thanks for publishing 
the information concerning my loads used in 
a Colts .44-40 revolver and a .44-40 Win- 
chester model 1892 rifle. 

As to the temper of the alloy which I 
cast bullets from, all of my bullets, which 
included bullets for the Winchester .40-90, 
45-90, and .44-40 transformed. cartridge; 
this alloy is one part genuine babbitt metal 
to 16 parts “bar lead, and said babbitt -is 
composed of 88 parts tin to 4 parts copper 
‘and 6 parts antimony, (Editor's Note, this 
leaves 2 parts unaccounted for) which alloy 
makes a tougher bullet than the same pro- 
portion of tin and lead without its being 
perceptibly harder, although I have never 
tested such alloy yet, I think that one part 
copper to 18 parts of lead would be @ better 
alloy than what I now use. (One would need 
a very much hotter fire to melt the copper to 
make this alloy.— Editor.) 

As to the bullet mould for the .38-40, we 


quarreled for a year before I could get Barlow © 


to agree to make a mould that would cast 
such bullets as I wished to use in the tests 
which I contemplated conducting and not- 
withstanding that he finally agreed to make 
a mould to cast bullets as I specified yet he 
was,*so angry because I refused to exploit 
his ideas that he deliberately made the 
whole outfit contrary to specifications, thus 
doubtless deeming that he would prevent me 
succeeding in producing loading that would 
greatly outclass anything which our so called 
ammunition experts had produced. I re- 
fused to permit him or anybody else to 
prevent me doing what I wished with built 
over arms and specially prepared loads. 
For a decade previous to this time, with a 


combined charge of powder I had caused a 
40-75 Bullard rifle to shoot 6 inches higher 
at 300 yards with the sights set to shoot 
centre at 200 yards with factory loading, and 
incidentally I used a heavier bullet than was 
in the factory loaded cartridge. 

With that knowledge fresh in my mind, 
I was in no humor to exploit ideas that I 
knew to be wrong. 

As to breech pressure; ‘sticking shells 
indicate very quickly whether or not there — 
is great breech pressure in that particular 
arm, i.e., providing the breech mechanism 
possesses a goodly margin of strength and 
the firing pin and the hole through which 
it works is correctly constructed. I was 
compelled to transform the breechblock and 
firing pin of the .40-90 single shot Winchester 
rifle before I could successfully use my high 
speed loading in it. I would not allow a 
trifling bit of gunsmithing to prevent me using 
a Soft alloy bullet at high speed, so I did the 
gunsmithing. 

As to the accuracy of my special loading; 
in the transformed .44-40 shell, not only in 
it but in all of my loading for the other arms 
this greatly outclassed the factory product 
for my bullets are the correct size for the 
groove diameter of the bore and the shells fit 
the chambers tightly, in place of misfitting 
them, which makes a great deal more dif- 
ference than most gunners believe. I deem 
that shells should fit the chamber so com- 
pletely when the action is closed, that the 
bore can be filled with water and when poured 
out and the muzzle is yet down, if the cart- 
ridge is extracted, it will be found to be dry. 

I greatly regret that I cannot furnish you 
with pictures of groups made with my trans- 
formed arms and special loading, for I never 
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Genuine Diamonds 
$1, $2, $3, Weekly 


Save money on your Diamonds 
by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage 
in Price and Quality. 


Writa to-day for Catalogue, it is free. 


We send Diamonds to any part of Canada torinspection 
at our expense. Payments may be made Weekly or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 


Pick out one of the glorious, radiant Gophir Gems, 15 Toronto Arcade - - Toronto, Canada 
set in solid 14-kt. gold, and get it on a 5 days’ free 
trial. Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the 
street—to work—everywhere for 5 full days, then 
decide whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not 
fascinated by its radiance—if you consider its splendor 
one trifle less than that of a mined diamond~—send it back 
at ourexpense. You don't pay us a penny for the trial. 
If you decide to keep it, pay the rock-bottom pr (1-30th 
as much as a diamond costs) as you can afford rms as 

low as 34c. a day ($1.00 a month), without interest. No z 
redtape. Your credit is gdod with the Gophir Diamond 

Co. Send coupon for new jewelry book. 


‘MARVELLOUS NEW DISCOVERY 


A problem of the ages has been solved, Science has at 
last produced a gem of dazzling brilliance. They are 


‘N44 
Gives you a feeling of real comfort and 
the assurance of perfect protection while 


called Gophir Gems, and resemble mined diamonds so % exercising. Opening beneath Patent 
closely that many people of wealth are preferring them. Mie! flap A. Small amount of material be- 
Gophir Gems stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. Get iy E A tween thighs C. Perfectpouch B. Welt- 
One on trial to-day. Wear it before you decide to buy. y/ E i | bound webbing. Can be cleaned by 
SET IN SOLID 14-kt. GOLD—Gophir Gems j G ay / ) boiling without injury torubber. Fits 
Are Not Imitations. : perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest 
These precious gems are the master products of science — PS i, @ quality elastic webbing. Ask yourdealer, 
the realization of the dreams of centuries. They are never 0662603 and if he will not supply you with 
set in anything but solid 14-kt. gold. Write for the new MIZPAH JOCK No. 44, send us $1 in 
catalogue and see the exquisite new settings for yourself. stamps and waist measurement and we will send by mail. 
SEND THE COUPON For New Jewelry Book. Ww. Ww 4 
Put your name and address in the coupon on a letter ora The alter F. are Co. Dept. Cc, Phila., Pa. 


post card and send to us at once for the big new book of i 
exquisite Gophir Gems. Read the fascinating story of Makers of the Celebrated Sanito Suspensory No. 50 


how at last Science has conquered Nature and has pro- 
duced a glorious, radiant gem, whose dazzling brilliance 
is actually a maryvelto behold. They cost but 1-30th as 


.» much as diamonds, and wear forever. Do not delay an PRINCE GEO RGE 


THE GOPHIR DIAMOND CO., OF CANADA TORONTO = tt CANADA 


Dept, V2, 140 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Gentlemen—Send me your new Jewelry Book and full Magnificientl Furnished Lib ul Gonducted 

i f Free Trial, t plan. Agt y : erally Conducted. 

i Ca Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
MME R eee ee she manyWaee's sAaisle pe iias Vopiscle ei onuceas eran tie European Plan. American Plan. 

ABURHBS ccc aesess senator ra deinan beeakeamate tadeecauees SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Preprieter 
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absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


““  QOLLARS 


makers.” 
dave shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
utomobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANADA 
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preserved them, and now my eyes and my 
nerves are in such condition that I can neither 
see nor hold to do such shooting. I am so 
nearly all in that I have been unable to do 
anything that would class as work for the 
Jast 5 years so that surely I am in no condition 
to test arms and ammunition for accuracy. 
W. A. Linkletter, 

Benzonia, Michigan. 

Editor's Note—I am very sorry that Mr. 
Linkletter is not in condition to make and 
is unable to furnish these groups. I had 


hoped that we could get someth 
line. Mr. Linkletter’s work runs 
along the same lines as the work of the la 
Dr. F. W. Mann, in that he had to have the 
firing pin of his Winchester remodeled for 
the high power loads, but is exactly opposite 
in that he uses more powder, while Dr. Mann 
was compelled to use LESS powder for the 
same pressures than with factory loads. 
Both practically agree on what is the correct 
bullet diameter. I for one would have liked 
to have seen this matter tried out to a finish 


THE HISCOCK PARKER MAGAZINE FOR RAPID FIRE ° 
WITH .22 CARTRIDGES 


This clever device was originated by Army 
Sgt. Major E. Hiscock of the Hythe school 
of Musketry and was made practical by the 
addition of the loading device invented by 
Mr. A. E. Parker of that firm, 

The Hiscock Parker magazine can be fitted 
to any .22 bore Lee Enfield rifle, the only 
alteration being that the underside edge of 
the bolthead should be rounded to travel 
up the slope after pressing the plunger B, 
and also the magazine cutoff should be re- 
moved. 


s 


The magazine is strong and not liable te 
get out of order with the hardest usage, but 
a certain amount of care is required in putting 
in the 5 cartridges, and it is absolutely neces~ 
sary TO DRAW BACK THE BOLT TO 
ITS FULLEST EXTENT to prevent JAM- 
MING. 


The Hiscock Parker magazine is made by 
A. G. Parker, & Co., Ltd., Bisley Works, 
Birmingham, England. None are procurable 
in Canada at present, due to the war. 


A REVIEW OF LT. COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN’S LATEST 
WORK, THE AMERICAN RIFLE 


By Tue Epiror 


When I first learned that Whelen was 
about to place a new book on the rifle on the 
American market I was interested and deter- 
mined to be the possessor of this book as 
soon as it reached the market. I believe 
that I succeeded to the extent of about the 
second copy sent out fromthe publishers. 
It is, as can well be expected, some. book. 

The book is divided into two general parts, 
part one containing a history of rifles in 
America, the A. B. C. of rifle ballistics, barrels, 
stocks, forearms, balance and weight; the 
sights, sight adjustment, telescope sights, 
bullets, cartridges, modern rifle powders, 
reloading ammunition, trajectory, killing 
power, elevation, accuracy, accuracy life and 
mobilubricant, zero elevation, barrel flip and 
resting the rifle, Pope muzzle loading system, 


target measurements, adjustments and re- 
pairs. 

Part two contains chapters on The A. B. Cc. 
of marksmanship, aiming, holding and firing 
positions, trigger pull, calling the shot, sight 
adjustment, position and aiming drills, gal- 
lery shooting, equipment for outdoor range 
shooting, elevation, zero, windage ahd winds, 
the score book, military rifle shooting, team 
shooting, rest shooting and testing, range 
practice for the sportsman, shooting at moving 
objects, the rifle in the wilderness, the cleaning 
and care of the rifle, rifle range construction, 
and the National Rifle Association of America. 

The rifle has a particularly good chaptet — 
on killing power and on pages 370 and 371 
Col. Whelen has classified all the more co 
mon cartridges into what he considers thei, 
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Target Shooting 
_At Yio The Cost 


You can actually make this great saving in target 


Ceebynite 
Compass 


mrectice with your favorite big game rifle by using .22 
$3.50 at Dealers 25 or .32 pistol cartridges in connection with t 
or Postpaid \WARBLES Auxiliary Cartridges 
7 Instead of the regularrifie ammunition, Each 
Gold Filled - CST pres eles Peg 
$6 50 Used by National Guard and thou- A 
° gands of sportsmen, For most 


allsporting rifles. Loaded 

in magazine or breech, “ 4 

Bullet is setintorifling. . does not atrip no 
Without harmthe firing Yq 2 a lead barrel. Doc 
pin of gunetrikes firing \ not harm rifle firin 


Té dealer can’t supply you don’t take substitute. Or- 
der direct from us. Folder on Taylor-made Compasses 
on request. 


Saylor Instrument Companies theeansdge SS NO Dolly. Wits foe catalog 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO.,581 Delta Ave.,Gladstone, Mich. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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SANITO SUSPENSORY H 
: The Schultze Gu npowderCompany Ltd. | 


No. 50 my 


Allelastic. Self adjusting. 
Anatomic fit. Will not chafe. 
No buckles. The pouch is 
open at rear, and thereby more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly comfortable; need not remove 
from scrotum when seated at closet, and 


can be boiled to cleanse without injury 
to the rubber. 


The Sanito No. 50 should be worn con- 
stantly to promote health and vigor. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


vs 
The Company desire to inform the 
Sporting Public that the constitution 
of the Company is,.entirely British. 


~The Shareholders ace ALLBRITISH _ 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees are ALL BRITISH 


5 
j 
| 
! 
: : 
! 
| The SCHULTZE Powders were the | 
| | 
| | 
: | 
| 

! 


$1 each, 3 sizes 


If your dealer will not furnish, send us $1 in stamps, specifying 
large, medium or small pouch and waist measurement, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, 


The Walter F, Ware Co. Dept. CG, Phila., Pa. 


Makers of the No. 44 Mispah Jock 


DECOY S 
THAT 

REALLY 
DECOY. ee 


“PREMIER MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patant Office 


©n your hunting trip take along Mason's Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the 
game everytime. 


ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON'S. 


first SMOKELESS SPORTING 
POWDERS made in England, and 
have been manufactured since 
1869 at the Company’s Works in 
Hampshire. Sportsmen may there- 
fore continue touse the SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER COMPANY’S 
products with the knowledge that 
by so doing they are supporting 
We cranpfacture_ all species Crow, Duck, Swan, 1/4 a purely British Industry. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue—tIt's Free. WORKS-Eyeworth and Redbridge, Hants, England 


Mason’s Decoy Factory HEAD 9FICES:1), New Broad St.. London, E.C. 
590 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


Oh ee et eae SE EE SE 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F.E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded ammunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


revoiver. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
264 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1 ihe 


classification for game shooting. This book 
is written by a practical man for a practical 
crowd and is well worth its price to every 
rifleman. The book has a few more factory 
cuts than I would like to see and lacks some 


o the experimental work done by Whelen 
that I had hoped to see in it but it was not 
intended merely for the experimental rifle- 


QUERIES AND 


Wants a Rifle For Deer, Bear and Moose. 


Editer, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I am a reader of Rod & Gun and am anxious 
to get a little information from you and trust 
you will be able to answer in your next issue. 
I am about to sell my .44 Winchester and wish 
to buy a new rifle but am undecided which of 
the three following is the most serviceable. 
A .303 Savage, a .32 Special Winchester or a 
.38-55 Winchester or Marlin. Would you 
kindly give me your opinion on same as to 
which is the most satisfactory for deer, bear 
and moose and smaller game. I would like 
to get your first, second and third choice 
and your reasons for same. \ Would you sug- 


gest some other lever action rifle. Thanking 
you in anticipation, I am, 
Montreal. R. Deans. 


Reply.—Of the three that you mention I 
would choose the .303 Savage for moose, 
bear and deer, my second choice would be 
the .32 Special Winchester. If I wanted 
a Winchester rifle I would choose a model 
1895 for the .35 Winchester or the .30-1906 
cartridge, depending upon whether your 
shots would average 200 or 50 yards. The 
.35 for close work, the .30 for long 
range. After these two would come 
the .30-40 and the .303 British, then the 
.33 Winchester, model 1886, then »the .32 
Special. I would consider the .303 Savage 
to be just less than the .33 Winchester in 
effectiveness on this game. I would prefer 
the .33 Winchester to the .32 special for 
practically the same kind of a rifle, for this 
work, and it is to my mind the nicest Winches- 
ter to carry, handle and snap shoot with. It 
is not, quite so accurate as some of the others, 
when using factory loads, but it sure does 
get there for snap shooting and carlying easy. 
Each and every one of the above is absolutely 
O.K. for your purpose.—Editor. 
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be and i ie a rifleman’s encyclopedia of 
information. 

The book is well bound and well illustrate 
It is published by The Century Company, 
New York City, price’$5.00, and is for sale 
through the publishers of Rod & Gun in 
Canada. m 


ANSWERS 


The .30-1906, The .30-40 and The .303 
British For Deer and Moose. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I wish some information on the Winchester 
30 Army, .30 Government and .303 British. 
Which is the best for deer and moose? Is — 
the .30-30 Winchester too light for moose? 
Thanking you in advance, ‘ 

E.WaaG: 
Detroit, Mich. 


Reply.—! would prefer the .30-1906, the 
.30-40 and the .303 British in the order named. 
I would use cartridges loaded with 170 or — 
180 grain bullets in the .30-1906 for moose. . 
All of these are very fine, accurate, flat shoot-- 
ing, clean killing guns for this kind of game. 
The .30-1906 is slightly the more accurate, 
has the flattest trajectory and is the easiest 
to hit with, and is the cleanest killer when 
loaded correctly. I would consider the .30-30 
as too light for moose shooting, excepting in 
the hands ofean extremely accurate shot who 
could place his shots, and who would not have 
to shoot into his game from the rear. It will 
of course kill moose, if you hit them right. 
So will most any other rifle-—Editor. 


a 
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Reloads For The Krag. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. , 

Will you please advise me the proper loads 
to use in reloading shells for the Krag rifle, 

J. W. Griffin. 
Bridgeport, Ohio. : 

Reply.—If you want to use the 220 grain 
bullet, use 35.5 grains of DuPont No. 16 
powder; or 36.5 grains of 15: 

For the 180 grain bullet use 41.5. or 42 
grains of 16. i 

For the 150 grain bullet, use 45.5 grains 
of 16. 

Editor.. 


HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Offers 


Special inducements to Out-of-Town 
Guests during the period of the war, 


$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, 


600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 


New Unique CafesandExcellernt Entertainment 


American or European Plan 


YOUSE Op 
at wa 


An illustrated guide. to points 
of interest inand around Buffalo, 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
on request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s_ ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 


theatre, shopping and business 


districts and Niagara Falls 
, Boulevard. First-class garage. 
| European plan. Fire- 


proof, modern. _Un- 
usual cuisine. Every 
room an outside room. 
$2.00 up. 


On Empire Tours. 
Road map and 
| running directions 
| free. 


c. A. MINER 
| Managing Director 
North St. at 
Delaware Ave. 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We havea prideinit and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
tight in line—large, -bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 


_ishings, and everything else the most 


fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. -Wright & Co., Proprietors 
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Remarks About That Cat Killing Done By 
MacNair. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Qur worthy fellow sufferer, Robert H. 
MacNair, M.D. has, with malice aforethought 
most wickedly attacked the king of indoor 
sports, “the cussing and discussing of the 
ballistics of our pet guns.’”” May I be allowed 
to present a plea for the defense? 


Stealing the Doctor’s thunder I claim that 
the making of pie bears a ratio to thelicking 
of chops as “2 is to 50.’’ This means tha 
the majority of riflemen are able to devote 
only about two weeks per year to actual hunt- 
ing in the field, leaving a period of fifty weeks 
during which the only form of amusement to 
be had is that furnished by experiments 
conducted by themselves. As most of them 
are handicapped by a lack of both the re- 
quired time and facilities for making exhaust- 
ive tests with rifles and ammunition, it natur- 
ally follows that great interest is taken in the 
results attained and conclusions arrived at 
by their more fortunately situated brethern, 
and I am quite sure that the pages of this 
Department can ill afford to part with Bal- 
listics. 

Ballistics may be defined as the science 
which investigates the motion of projectiles, 
and is divided into two classes as follows: 
Interior Ballistics, which deals with the mo- 
tion of the bullet while in the bore of the rifle. 
Exterior Ballistics, which deals with the mo- 
tion of the bullet after leaving the muzzle. 

Any investigation of the performance or 
Ballistics, of rifles or ammunition, requires 
as a starting point certain information. I 
was delighted to note that our friend was 
unable to tell us the story of the shooting of 
a cat, without giving the necessary dope for 
this purpose. True he omitted some valuable 
information, but on the other hand included 
much that was absolutely worthless from 
the standpoint of Ballistics. 

For instance he states that he used an 
accurate, hard hitting Smith & Wesson 
revolver, (6 inch barrel) and a .32-20 bullet. 
You see he only neglects to specify the powder. 
He also gives the range as the height of a 
very tall tree. Practically the only depart- 
ure from the straight and narrow path was in 
the statement that the cat was poor, old, 
Thomas by name, and crazy at that. I quite 
fail to grasp the idea being unable to explain 
the effects of these on the cat, and not know- 
ing whether these should affect its exterior 
or interior. Possibly the Doctor mentioned 
these points on account of their bearing 
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psychophysically, on the cat. He also make 


mention somewhere of three fingers, that 
sounds very interesting, this isa dry country 


now. 

I am quite willing to accept the Doctor’s 
simile, (can you eat pie?) but suggest that 
the most interesting part of the ceremony 
is a very, very thorough investigation of said 
pie. 
some folks, but please do not forget that 
others may get considerable satisfaction out 
of the investigation. 

d A. L. King. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


He Wants a Good, But Reasonably Priced, 


Deer Rifle. 
Editor, Guns.& Ammunition, Dept. 

I am enclosing a stamped envelope for a 
reply to this letter. The information that 
I would like to get is in reference to the best 

‘kind of rifle for hunting deer. I have read 
your magazine for almost a year now and 
have seen different articles on various rifles 
for different purposes but now that I am come 


The mere fact that it is pie may satisfy 


to the point where I want to get one I do © 


not remember any particular make or calibre 
that you recommend. 

I am just one of the ordinary individuals 
that likes to have a hunt but have never had 
a rifle of my own and now that I want to get 
one I naturally desire to have a good one for 
the purpose for which it will mainly be used. 
What I want is a gun that is not too expensive, 
in fact as cheap as possible, that will kill a 
deer at average distances and if necessity 
demanded it would also bring down a moose. 

P. M. McCarrell. 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Reply— What you want is a .303 or .30-30 
Savage; a 32 Special, or a .30-30 Winchester; 
or a .32 or .30 rimless, Remington repeater. 
If there is very much likelihood of moose a 


.33 Winchester model 1886 would be better. 


On that rifle have a medium size ivory or gold 
bead front sight, a folding leaf No. 6 Lyman 
or King rear barrel sight, and a Lyman tang 
peep. Adjust the sights to suit your own 
eyes, sight the rifle for 80 yards and go to it. 
Here’s hoping you kill the first one you draw 
bead on.—Editor. 


Wants a Good Pair of Sights For a Reming- 
ton .22. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 
What would be a good pair of sights for 
a .22 Remington repeater? 
Stanley 3, Barrow, 
Guelph, Ont. 


her Editor, Guns & 


three, six and one.—Editor. 
ness Concction For The Magazine. 
” Rditor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have always been very much interested 
in Guns & Ammunition and when I read D. 
L. Findlay’s article, ““Their first hunting trip” 
in October Rod & Gun, it occured to me that 
you might be able to give us some infor nation 
of the kind of firearms used. 

The author states that Carter emptied 
both chambers of his rifle into the opening. 
Of course I know that double barreled rifles 
are common among English sportsmen but 
they are very rare in this country, that’s why 
I am interested. 

However when the author proceeds to 
state “Billy let old bruin have both chambers 
of his revolver” I am free to state he has me 
guessing. Perhaps you can enlighten us. 

I wish to thank you for the splendid part 
of Rod & Gun which is under your care. I 
always turn to it first on receiving the maga- 
zine. Sometime in the near future I am going 
to write you about a Greener .22 calibre, but 
as I wish to accompany this with a drawing or 
photo I will wait till I have them ready. 

H. L. Howard. 
Winnipeg. ; 

Reply.—I sized this story up as an effort 
of someone who knew absolutely nothing 
about firearms and let the matter go at that. 
I hardly care to criticise outside of my own 
department, for obvious reasons. This story 
reminds me of one that I saw in another 
magazine some time ago. A writer was 
making all kinds of fun of the hunters who 
were cranks about their firearms and then 
proceeded to tell ts how he didn’t bother with 
such silliness but always took his old reliable 
42. Winchester and went out and killed the 
game while the dudes were chasing aimlessly 
through the woods. I ‘always get consider- 
able fun out of such mistakes, and would miss 
seeing them occasionally. 

I will be on the lookout for your information 
about the .22 Greener.—Editor. 

- Information Wanted About the .256 and the 

.35 Newton Rifles. 

Ammuhilion, Dept. 

__ Is there any difference between the accuracy 
of the .256 and the .35 Newton rifles? 

Of the two calibres, would you not suggest 

the .35 calibre, if it is just as accurate as the 

-256, as being the best rifle for big game all 

over the world? 
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Is the 35 calibre or the .256 Newton rifle 
just as accurate as any rifle on the market 
today. I have been a reader of Rod & Gun for 
some time and am much interested in your 
department. 

Keith Tate, 
Lakefield, Ont. 


Reply—I would not under any circum- 
stances, select a light rifle like the Newton to 
shoot such a powerful cartridge as the .35y 
Newton. The recoil would practically para- 
lyze the shooter after each shot. Besides 
the power of this cartridge is totally unneces- 
sary for American game. The .256 Newton 
is the more accurate of the two, can actually 
be shot several times as accurately due to 
the terrific, recoil that the .35 would have, and 
is amply powerful for anything that you would 
likely meet. If you are sure you need more 
power, also more recoil and heavier ammuni- 
tion to carry, get a .30 Newton. The .256 
Newton rifle is generally credited with being 
a very accurate sporting rifle-——Editor. 


A Letter From Japan. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

What is the all around bird dog? Can J 
train and use a fox terrier as a rabbit dog? 
Does he bark or trail well? What breed would 
you advise me to use when going after tiger? 
I want the best breed. 

What is the best belt gun for the tiger hunt- 
er? Which is the better for tiger, the .44-40 
loaded with soft point bullet or the .45 Colt 
with lead bullet? Is there any ammunition 
factory making metal cased bullets for the 
.45 Colt revolver? Would you advise a .45 
automatic pistol? Thanking you. 

Matabei Masuei 
154 Shin Machi Dori 2. Osaka, Japan. 


Reply.—The best all around bird dog is 
usually found in an English or Llewellyn 
setter or a pointer. The setter is generally 


the faster dog. The pointer usually hunts - 


pretty, close to the shooter and is better in 
the woods and thickets. A fox' terrier would 
make a much better squirrel than rabbit 
dog You want a beagle hound or a small 
fox hound for rabbits. A Fox terrier may 
or may not bark on trail. They are excite- 
able and will usually bark some on a hot trail. 

I should judge that the best tiger dogs would 
be Airedales or large fox hounds. Most likely 
both hunting together would make a fine 
pack. 

The best belt gun for a tiger hunter would 
likely be a .45 Colt revolver or a .45 Colt 


‘ 
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automatic pistol. I would prefer the .45 
Colt revolver to the .44-40. 

The .45 Colt is a revolver cartridge while 
the .44-40 is a rifle cartridge and to be suit- 
able for the best work in a revolver the .44-40 
should be loaded especially for that work. 

I do not know of any company that makes 
metal cased soft point bullets for the .45 Colt 
revolver. They would not be of any ad- 
vantage that I can see over the plain lead 
bullet. I would consider the .45 Colt auto- 
matic pistol to be a very good side arm for 
tigers but I would put very little faith in any 
sidearm for stopping a charging tiger. I 
would depend entirely upon the rifle for that 
purpose. 

I have not heard of anyone that makes a 
practice of hunting tigers with dogs. They 
ought to work fine provided the dogs did not 
close in too much or otherwise those dogs 
would likely go the hamburger route in about 
one second. 

Possibly some local outfitters or sporting 
goods houses in Osaka could give you some 
information along this line. If you could give 
us a little dope from Japan for this depart- 
ment it would be very well received —Editor. 


Shotgun Information. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Recently I became interested in a 12 gauge 
made in London by an Englishman with a 
French name ending with—ette, Franchette 
I believe. It is a light weight gun with 28 
inch barrels and a breech block with a rod 
which comes out on the left side when the 
gun is opened. The gun is hammerless, 
takedown and the fore end is removed by 


Von a, nel oa Y. an 
name inthe midrib. It has ivory bead sights. 
From this vague description can you recog- 
nize the gun and can you téll me what they 
sell for? Also please state if a 28 inch barrel 
is as good’ for long range shooting as the 30 
and 32 inch barrels? Is the recoil much 
greater than with the longer barrels? 
Recently I also saw a Colts hammerless 
damascus double barrel gun. I did not 
know that Colts made a double gun at all, 
what are they, worth? ; 
John L. Hensey. 
Chicago, Ill. = 


“Replyessile first gun that you speak of is 
a FRANCOTTE. I used to use one of these 
guns for live pigeon shooting over the traps. 
They are a very fine gun. The one I used 
had cost about $250.00 net, some years before. 
This gun had side clips, the Greener round 
cross bolt, double under bolts and weighed 
about 814 pounds. These guns were made 
in several grades so that I cannot tell just 
what yours would be worth. Possibly $60.00 
to $100.00 if in splendid condition. These 


guns were sold by Von Lengerke and Det- 


mold, New York. The Colts guns usually 
sold from $80.00 and up, at the time they were 
on the market. 

The 28 inch barrel is about as good as the 
longer barrel but they are usually bored for 
field shooting. Trapshooters usually prefer ~ 
the longer barrels, I could not tell you what 
your guns are worth at present ualess I could 
examine the guns. The condition is the main 
thing. All guns sell very high just now. 
Try some local dealers.—Editor. 
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SOME CAMP UTENSILS 


RoBeRT HopGson 


The homely potato can be made to serve 
as a convenient candle holder. Simply make 
a hole in the potato the size of your candle 
and insert a ae as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 
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ORT Ant FOR 


CANDLE STICK 


"FOR INTERIOR OF CAMP OR TENT WHERE 
ASTRONG LIGHT 15 REQUIRED. A PIECE OF 
“BRIGHT TIN SET UP FOR BACKGROUND NAKES 
A FINE. REFLECTOR. 


A holder for several candles can be made by 
securing a slab or board, nailing sticks with 
curved ends at either end of the board with 
which to carry it and then placing the candles 
on the slab and nailing in three nails for 
each candle to keep each in place. If one 
has an auger he can make holes in the board 
into which to fit the candles. 


For a camp lamp take a tin can the top of 
which has only been pactly cut open. Press 
the lid down tightly after filling the can with 
grease. Make.a nail hole in the top through 
which run a piece of wiek, (old canvas or the 
inner bark from dry cedar as soon as it 
becomes saturated will answer as well as a 
wick). A wire handle can be added to this 
home-made or. camp-made lamp. 


- ALPINE CLUB NOTES 


¢ HE Secretary has received the follow- 
ing interesting letter from Mr. W. A. 
Alldritt, amember who after three years 

in Germany is now interned at The Hague. 
“Your very welcome letter reached me, and 
I can assure you it was very wlcome. How it 
it brings before me the mountains in all their 
glory, those wonderful days of the past when, 
axe in hand, I made my way through those 
grand places of the world. To me no other 
joy compares with climbing and’ exploring 
in the Old Rocky Mountains, and I look 
forward to a new day when we can all gather 
together around the camp fire in some alpine 

meadow and have a grand reunion. 


“I have been much interested to hear of the ! 


good work done on numerous fronts by mem- 
bers of the Club. Of course it was to be 
expected, because of the alpine type is bred 
the class of men and women who do not fear. 


“T appreciate very much the resolutions 
passed at the annual camp in Paradise Valley. 


They are worthy results of a grand organiza- - 


tion. I have nothing of any importance to 
write as I suppose you have heard all about 
our show in 1915. 

“However, in case you have not, I will tell 
you a few things that happened. I went to 
France in the First Expeditionary Force and 
for some time did the usual trench work. We 
had some casualties but not very heavy until 
that week in April when the Germans started 
for the channel ports. Our battalion was 
in the trenches at Langemarck on the extreme 
front of the salient, and as you will have 
heard the Algerians on our left broke 
under the gas attack. The Highland Bri- 
gade who were in touch on their right formed 
a flank for us, but that left us under flank fire. 
Then the Highlanders were practically wiped 
out on the 24th, and our right also retired on 
the 25th with the Germans three miles behind 
us and no way out. We hung on with no 


artillery support but eventually they rushed 
us and it was all over except for a remnant 
On many days after- 


of which I was apart. 


: wards I wished I had been a casualty as in 
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Germany we had a very bad time indeed. 

“T attempted an escape in 1915 but failed on 
the frontier, again in 1916 and 1917 I made 
three more attempts. Twice I almost got 
over into Holland. As a result, I was always 
in jail; in all I didten terms, one year in salt. 
mines and was twice beaten into insensibility. 

“However, in March of this year I was 
exchanged to Holland and have been here 
ever since. But howI love the Hun! They 
have proyed themselves to bé brutes, and 
with their military methods are not human. 
They know no mercy and we can never havea 
lasting peace till they are beaten upon their 
own lands. I am feeling all right again, 
in fact am as well as ever. 

“Please give my very best wishes to Mr. 
Wheeler, and please tell him that I have 
followed very keenly the very fine record ot 
his son, Oliver. I am sure he must be proud 
of him,,as we all are. 

“As you will see, I have been dead wood now 
for over three and a half vears. It has been 
very hard to bear, but at least I have the plea- 
sure of knowing that others are carrying on 
the work and doing it better. 

“Now I’ must conclude. Wishing you, 
personally, and the Alpine Club in general 
every good wish; may the time be very close 
when we shall all meet again! 

Yours very truly, 
Sergt. W. A. Alldritt, 
Hague, HOLLAND. 

Club members will be interested to know 
that Col. C. H. Mitchell has the Champion- 
ship of the Bath (C.B.) and also the Italian 
Order of the Rose and that Col. W. W. 
Foster now has the French as well as the 
Belgian Croix de Guerre. 


The 


The secretary announces that although 
we cannot hope for a reunion camp’ next 
season a Victory camp at which some, at 
least, of the -returned members will be 
present, isin prospect. 
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A GUIDE BOOK FOR JASPER PARK. 
We received recently a copy of a Guide 


Book to Jasper Park issued for the conveni- 


/ 


ence of tourists visiting Jasper Park on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern 
Railways in Alberta. ‘This publication is the 
outcome of a photographic survey of the park 
by M. P. Bridgland, Dominion Land Sur- 
yeyor, and is issued by the Department of the 
Interior. Until the war, Canada was the only 
country where the photographic method of 
surveying was in practical use, the surveys 
made elsewhere being of an experimental 
character or extending at most over a few 
square miles only. Photographic surveying 
is now an essential part of the work of the 
military flying corps of the armies, photo- 
graphs during the recent war being taken 
from aeroplanes and the enemy’s trenches, 
batteries, railways, etc., being plotted from 
the photographs. No general nowadays 
would venture to launch an attack without 
a thorough survey of the enemy’s position by 
his aviators. With the experience and train- 
ing thus acquired it is expected that photo- 
graphic surveying will come into very general 
use now that the war is over, but to Canada 
belongs the credit. of first cecognizing the 
merits of the method and bringing it into 
practical application. Jasper Park, with its 
wide valleys and their flower spangled alpine 
meadows, its smiling lakes and_ towering 
black cliffs and hanging glaciers is a master- 
piece of the Almighty and it is fitting that this 
guide book to the park should be what it is, 


one of the finest specimens of the printer’s art ~ 


ever issued in Canada. 


A WRITER FROM WESTERN CANADA 


The February issue of Rod and Gun will 
contain a picture and sketch of H. C. Haddon, 
a Western writer, who for the past five years 
has contributed from time to time nature 
stories to Rod and Gun. To write accurate 
stories of this character one must of course be 


_aclose observer of nature and of the creatures 


of the wild. Not only is Mr. Haddona close 
observer of nature and an undoubted lover 
of the out of doors, with special opportuni- 
ies for observation, but he has withal a 
arming style. Recognizing the fact that it 
difficult in writing a nature story to get 
ld of a substantial plot—because animals 
do not love and hate and scheme as do men— 
—he is satisfied with making an honest effort 
to portray a day, or a year as the case may 
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be, in the life of the different animals with | 
which he is familiar. There is nothing sen- 
sational in these stories but one cannot read 
them without being transported to that out- 
door world of which he writes, while to many 
readers the absence of the killing that is 
associated with so many stories that appear 
in the pages of sportsmen’s magazines, is an 
agreeable elimination. Mr. Haddon _ will 
continue to contribute stories throughout 1919 
as will also Bonnycastle Dale whose picture 
appears as a frontispiece in this issue. 


| 
ONCE AGAIN 


The North American wild pigeon or pas- 
senger pigeon once so exceedingly common in 
North America that flocks of more than two 
billion birds have been seen, has been gener- 
ally believed for some years past to have been 
extinct, though from time to time reports of 
isolated birds of this species have come to 
hand, only to be disproved. Recently a 
report comes from Amsterdam, N.Y. that 
Messrs. Rasmussen, Wilson and Sanders of 
this city encountered a flock of passenger 
pigeons on October Ist, 1918 while on a bird 
study trip in the vicinity of West Galway. 
and Charlton, N.Y. One of the birds it is 
said alighted within a few feet of the party 
and Mr. Rasmussen, who has been studying 
birds for twenty-five years, declares that there 
is no possible doubt of indentification. It is 
to wonder, if possibly, the passenger pigeon 
has reappeared, when a genuine bird man 
makes the report, or is it another case of 
“even Homer nods?” We confess we are 
sceptical as to the accuracy of Mr. Ras- 
mussen’s conclusion. 


A Bouquet, A Promise and a New Year 
Greeting. 


“IT am delighted with the very marked 
improvement in’ your magazine during the 
last year’ writes a subscriber. “Long may 
you wave.” So say we all, and it is our 
intention not only to maintain but to sur- 
pass the standard of 1918. Our department 
editors, who have served us so. well through- 
out 1918, are being retained, and we have 
other features, stories and articles in prospect 
for the new year. To all our subscribers, 
and to our contributors as well we extend 
hearty New Year Greetings. 


FOUR REMARKABLE TARGETS. 


Four remarkable targets are here repro- 
duced showing some exceptional shooting 
by John Sharpe, a member of the Irish Rifle 
Association of Toronto. Mr. Sharpe was 
born in Australia, and has been a rifle enthus- 
iast from earliest boyhood. After serving 
three years in the Victoria Rifles, he came to 


No. 1 


Canada, and has since travelled throughout 
the United States, England, and Germany. 
For the past few years, he has been associated 
with the Queen’s Own Regiment as 
armourer-sergeant, and at present holds 
the rank of battalion-sergeant-major in that 
regiment. The rifle is his hobby, and 


No. 2 
it would be difficult to find a make 
with which he is not familiar. The four 


targets shown were shot at a range of 75 
yards, and the ammunition was loaded with 
nitro-cellulose smokeless powder. 

Target No. 1. Seven consecutive shots, no 
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sighter, flat-nose bullets, ten-cent piece will 
cover. 

Target No. 2. 
round-nose bullets. 


Ten consecutive shots, 
This wonderful target 


No. 3 


was made with the aid of a coach, who sig- 
nalled the amount of correction in elevation 
and windage. Starting with the northern 
point of Scotland, a depression of two minutes 
in the elevationof the back-sight was ordered, 
and so on, the marksman keeping centred on 


No. 4 


the bull’s-eye. The ninth shot put the county 
of Kent on the map, when six minutes in 
elevation and six minutes left wind were 
ordered for Ireland. 

Target No. 3. Ten consecutive shots, no 
sighter, round-nose bullets, Canadian one- 
cent piece will cover. 


Target No. 4. Seven consecutive shots, 
no sighter, round-nose bullets,  ten-cent 


piece will cover. 


EDITED BY 
H. C. HADDON 


FROM THE BAIT BAG 


SETTING THE DOUBLE SPRING TRAPS 


Ever fumble round with cold fingers trying 
to set a No. 2 or No. 3 double spring? Ever 
wonder if there wasn’t some easy way of doing 
it? 

The cut below illustrates one way of over- 
coming the difficulty. Get a couple of pieces 
of board 1x1 or 2x1 inches and from a foot to 
eighteen inches long. Tie them together at 
one end loosely but securely with strong string 
or wire, insert the spring of your trap between 
them and then use them like a pair of nut- 
crackers. Having pressed one spring down 
with them you can put your knee on the 
boards to hold them in place and you can 
then press the other spring down with your 
hands. They won’t take up a great deal of 
room in your pack or weigh very heavily and 
they will save you considerably in time and 
temper. 


For the big grey wolves you need a double 


spring, but for lynx or fox the No. 3 is plenty 
strong enough with one spring removed. 


Then mix in pe it some heed in One ea 
My 


and use as much as you could put on a dime 
at each set. 

If only marten are expected you can also 
add a little aniseed. 


A subscriber, J. Carman Thompson of 
Hillier, Ont. writes: 

I am president of a trapper’s association. 
We have a nice club house with two rooms 
up-stairs and three down-stairs and a good 
cellar and cistern. We buy up furs and send 
them to the fur houses, and do a lot of trapping 
ourselves. We had a trap set for a skunk 
that was killing chickens, and found a musk- 
rat in it. We got a pick and got him out. 
We found three little muskrats about four 
inches from head to tip of tail. We have 
them in our club house. The old one and 
little ones make good pets. 


THE NEW YORK SEPTEMBER FUR SALES 
% 

The results of the fur sales held in New 
York on September 25 were highly satisfac- 
tory from all points of view. The demand was 
keen and values were established on a slightly 
higher basis than the spring sales. The best 
silver fox brought $600,. and the prices paid 
for this fur were generally higher under the 
activé buying for export, chiefly for Denmark.’ 
White fox came second in demand with a top 
price of $58. A new high record was estab- 
lished for dark marten at 75.50 each. Ex- 
cepting for beaver, the average price of all the 
furs sold equalled or exceeded those obtained 
at the spring sales. Silver fox was 20 per 
cent. higher, and white fox showed an advance 
of 35 per cent. 


What is said to be the highest price ever 
paid in this country for raw skunk skins was 
obtained when the finest lot offered brought 
$9 each. A “‘freak’? fox fur auctioned for 
the Red Cross brought $500. . Total sales for 
the three days amounted to $1,750,000. 

Prices for house cat were 50 per cent 
higher than last spring, and those for ermine 
35 per cent higher. 
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TIPS FOR AMATEUR TRAPPERS) 


Rosert G. HopGson 
IV. 


MUSKRAT AND SKUNK TRAPPING. 


The muskrat is not a hard animal to cap- 
ture, but as many mink are often caught in 
muskrat sets it pays to use care in making 
these sets so you are ready for Mr. Mink if 
he comes along. Mink are fond of muskrats 
to eat, and kill many for food. There seem 
to be two tribes of muskrats, namely, house 
rats and bank rats. They are one and the 
same as far as the species go, but some 
prefer living in houses and others in holes in 
the banks. They are not like mink for 
travelling, for while they travel some, it is 
usually at night and they are very seldom seen 
in the daytime. Being strictly water animals 
they are always trapped in marshes and 
around lakes and ponds, and are very seldom 
_ever found away from water. 

BAITS. As I said before, muskrats, as I 
find them, do not take well to baits, at least 
not in the sections I have trapped in, as 
natural food is too plentiful in the shape of 
water plants and roots. However, in some 
sections they take well to bait and the follow- 
ing are preferred by them—nmellow 
apples, carrots, turnips, mangles, corn, pump- 
kins, roots and grasses. 

TRAP SIZES. The No. 1 Victor is the 
size generally used for muskrats but I would 
urge you to secure the No. 91 Victor on 
account of its higher grip and double jaw 
which takes an easy and firm grip so high up 
on the animal’s leg that it cannot twist out. 
For trapping where the animal cannot be 
drowned, these traps have no equal. 

METHODS OF CAPTURE. Favourite 
methods for blind sets are to find their paths 
leading from one stream into another or to 
their feeding grounds and set a trap just 
where they come out of or go into the water 

Find a steep bank where muskrats travel 
and take a stick and run into the bank having 
the end stick out over and place half an apple 
on the end of the stick. Now set your trap 
directly beneath bait and stake end of chain 
as far out in the water as you can. Do not 
have trap set in over four inches of water. 
It is a good idea in trapping rats in water to 
take a good sized stick and place out in water 
about a foot away from trap stake so when the 
muskrat makes for deep water, which it 
naturally does as soon as caught, it winds the 
chain around the stake and soon drowns, as 


it has no chance to get back onto the bank and 
chew or pull its leg off. 

Where you find their slides are also excellent 
places to set your traps, amd you can find 
these slides as a rule on stream banks where 
muskrats are plentiful. Set your trap at the 
foot of the slide and stake your chain as far 
out in the water as you can, using sécond 
stake as before mentioned to drown them. 
In ponds you will see many old logs which are 
worn smooth and have droppings on them, 
which is a sure evidence of muskrats. Make 
a notch in the log with an axe the size and 
shape’ of your trap, cover with an old water 
soaked leaf and staple trap chain to side of 
log and when caught they will make for 
water and soon drown as the weight of the trap 
will prevent them from getting back onto the 
log again. 
although it can be used as a greater.attrac- 
tion. It is a good plan to sprinkle a little 
decoy on the log in the running season. 

When you find their feeding grounds, which 


' you can tell by the roots ete, floating around, 


set several traps there, under water and on 
nearby logs. ; | 

Stake a cabbage head in shallow water 
by tying a stone to it, and set several traps 
around it. 

They can also be taken ‘readily at the 
mouths of their holes by using the Stop 
Thief or Killum traps which fit over the 
mouth of the hole and catch them by the 
neck, thereby choking them. In some places, 
however, the law does not allow you to trap 
at dens. 

You will find you will not catch many 
muskrats in the winter months when 
everything is frozen up, but if you can find 
their paths under the ice, you are fairly sure 
of success as all you need to do is to cut a 
hole through the ice and set your traps in 
the paths. You will often catch quite a few 
Yats this way. 

The skunk is a very affectionate (?) animal 
and is thoroughly disliked by both men and 
beasts but when it comes to\securing the hide 
very few give them the cold shoulder, so to 
speak. In case you should come to logger- 


No bait is necessary for this set,. 


heads with the skunk ,you can remove the © 


odor by washing the clothes in gasoline, being 
very careful you are not near a fire, and 
the clothes should be hung on a line out of - 
doors so when the gasoline evaporates the — 
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odor goes with it. The hands can also be 
washed with gasoline, tar or carbolic soap; 
the last two are not as dangerous as the 
gasoline. 

The skunk is not a cunning animal by any 
means, though as I said before the traps 


should be set carefully as you never know when | 


a mink is going to investigate the set. 

TRAP SIZES. While skunks have been and 
are being caught right along with the No. 1 
Victor, it is better to use the No. 11% or 2 as 
they are strong and should not*be trusted ina 
small trap. No. 91 Victor will hold them in 
most cases, but I advise a little larger trap, 
and if you desire a double or webbed jaw 
trap get the No. 811% or 9114 Newhouse. 
Skunks have a habit of chewing off their legs 
and if you use a double or web jaw trap, it 
will to a great extent prevent this. They can 
also be taken at the mouths of their holes and 
instantly killed by using the Killum trap. 

BAITS. The skunk eats much the same 
food as the mink, they are great chicken thieves, 
as you are doubtless aware to your sorrow, 
and are especially fond of ‘‘strong”’ eggs. 

METHODS. The favourite method is to 
set traps in the mouths of their dens. Dig 
a place in the ground the exact size and shape 
of the trap, place a piece of batten under 
pan and around jaws to prevent dirt from 
getting in and clogging ils action. Throw 
a piece of bait in the hole beyond the trap. 
Stake the chain as far out from the hole as 
possible or you may have some trouble get- 
ting them out so you can kill them.’ 
good idea to tie chain to a long pole so you can 
pull the skunk out and have him at a distance 


Query—Can you help me to locate a good 
trapping ground for this winter? 
Ruthven, Ont. : GiB Pe 

Answer—lIf I were you I would try around 
the White River. This is a big country with 
lots of good-trapping, and if you will spend a 
week or two in looking around I think you 
will be able to find a piece of country that will 
suit you. By all accounts there will be quite a 
lot of trapping done around that district this 
winter, but there is lots of room’for everybody. 
erhaps some of the shy readers from that 
dart will tell us a little of their experiences. 

Vr ‘Mr. P. O. Reilly, an old reader of Rod and 
mun tells me there are lots of foxes around 
Ignace on the C.P.R. main line, and if you 
Wanted to use your fox hound this district 
might suit you. ise Os 
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to kill him, or you can gently lea d him to 
stream if there is one close by and drown him, 
In shooting them try and hit them in the spine. 
as this will paralyze them so that they will 
‘be unable to throw their scent. A 22 calibre 
rifle is the best. (Edit. note. As long as 
their hind feet are off the ground the skunk 
cannot throw their scent. If you have a 
partner get him to hold the pole up so that the 
skunk swings clear of the ground, then go 
in and use a club on him across the small of 
the back, or right on the point of the nose, 
smacking the nose back towards the eyes. 
This is quicker and cleaner than smashing 
the head to a pulp. Or else hold the pole 
yourself and let your partner try his hand. 

La ek Cal 

Another method is to find theic trail leading 
from one hole to another, or out in their 
travels, and set your traps in these tracks. If 
reasonable care is used you are sure to catch 
them. 

Find where they go under barns, old build- 
ings, and around stone piles and set traps 
there, where either scent or bait can be used 
or not, just as you see fit. 

Roll two logs together about six inches 
apart where there are signs of skunk, set a 
trap at each end of log, place bait in between 
logs stapling trap to logs. 

Another good method is to hang a musk- 
rat or hen that is tainted to a limb a foot or so 
off the ground where skunks travel, and set 
trap directly underneath. 

(Next month Mr. Hodgson will write on 
Raccoon and Fox Trapping.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Can you tell me how to grad 


Query— 1. 
raw furs? 

2. Is there any book published on the 
subject? 
Benito, Man. Bie 


Answer—I can, but it is rather like trying 
to tell a man how to buy a horse. I have 
tried this year to get standard measurements 
for the different skins for various sections, 
but as one well known fur house wrote me it is 
impossible to give them as they are always 
forced to take the quality of the skin into © 
consideration as well So, first 
of all you must make yourself acquainted 
with the different furs from your section, 
Learn what is a large mink and what is a 
The same sized skin caught 


as the size. 


medium fox. 
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in another section might only grade a medium 
mink and a small fox. 

You must be able to recognize a prime 
skin. Sometimes fat will be left on a skin, 
because if it was removed the blue unprime 
spots would show up. and you must get onto 

- dodges like that. 

The two chief exceptions to the rule of 
grading are muskrats and skunk. Musk- 
rats are graded into Spring, Winter, Fall 
and Kitts. The spring rats are No. 1 or 
prime, winter No. 2 or partly prime, fall or 
No. 3 or unprime, but still having a com- 
mercial value. Kitts are only partly grown 
or are badly damaged. 

Skunk are graded by the amount of white 
present in the stripes. No. 1 or black is a 
prime skin with the stripe not extending 
beyond the shoulders. _ No. 2 or short stripe 
is a prime skin, and the stripe, if veryynarrow 
may extend nearly to the tail. No. 3 or long 
stripe has two stripes running the, entire 
length, but there must be as much black 
between the stripes as there is white in either 


a) Mak ie 


of the ‘two wnt stripes. No. 40 


black. se 
The other furs are usually divided into ae 


grades, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. To grade No. 1 


the skin must be prime, well handled and’free 
from cuts or shot holes. les \ 

Each grade is again divided into large, 
medium and small. Some houses have a 
No. 1 Extra Large—chiefly to catch suckers. 

If you know of an honest fur house never 
ship to anybody else, no matter how alluring 
their price lists may be, and you will soon get 
on to their system of grading. 

2. The best book published on the subject 
is the Fur Buyers Guide by A. R. Harding. 
Mr. Harding has been connected with the’ 
fur trade for over thirty years and at one time 
owned the Hunter-Trader-Trapper magazine 
which he founded. He is now back in his 
old business of fur buy!ng, and I have no 
hesitation in recommending his book. You 
can obtain it from the offices of ROD and 
GUN, price $2.00 FV Gui: 


. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS 


held its fifth annual trials at Ojibway, 

Ont., beginning on the morning of 
November 5th., and finishing on the after-_ 
noon of the 6th. The Club was fortunate in 
the weather, which was bright and cool 
enough for the dogs to run without discomfort 
in the mornings, but later in the days it 


Ts Canadian National Field Trial Club 


became warmer, with scenting conditions 
poor, which made the afternoon braces hustle 
to hold their own «vith the early morning 
competitors. Birds and rabbits were more 
numerous than in any trials of recent years, 
which proves that our last winter’s storms, 
with zero weather, had done no serious harm 
to ou~ quail, as had been reported. 


Just before start, 3 hour race; Judge Spracklin looking them over 


The trials were judged by Joseph Spracklin 
one of the Woodstock old boys, but now of 
Windsor, Ont., and Tom Gilbert of Sandwich, 
Ont. Joe has officiated before, being one of 
the old school of bench show and field trial 
handlers, which accounts for his ability to 


place the dogs, but this was Tom’s first 
appearance as judge, and he found the task of 
following the dogs on foot a more ‘serious 
undertaking than he expected and was 
thoroughly tired at the finish. 


The faithful followers who attended the 


als this 

Eatherine. which Bonisieicd of the Messrs. 
Hendricks, Wells and Wilson, of Sandwicn, 
aie Mason, Sandwich, W. P. Smith, Sand- 


“Toby Kent,” 


wich, Dr. Hagmeier, of Kitchner, Frank 
Watson, Detroit, Mich., Governor Wandless, 
of Sandwich, Bert Pellon, of Sandwich, 
Dr. Bromley, Detroit, “Hector LeBeouf, 
Sandwich, Minor Gregg, Detroit, Fred Moore, 
Amherstburg, Jack Wilson, Tecumseh, Will 
Hollern, Windsor, Louis Gignac, Windsor. 
The club made a new departure this year 
which proved entirely satisfactory and popu- 
lac, the usual custom was to make a drive 
each day from the grounds to have their 
noon day lunch, and bench show, which was 
the cause of considerable lost time to the 
running, so the club served lunch on the 


best pointer at trials 


grounds, and also held its bench show before 
the afternoon braces were started. The dogs 
competing as a whole were a keen lot, but the 


> 


-“Pepp’s Honey Boy,”’ winner of all age and best 


tter at trials. 
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beagles and bird dogs, if they can secure a 
suitable rating from the Canadian Kennel 
Club, so boys start right now eee get your 


Championship, for we have had four years of 
war-time trials, which has been discouraging, 
so. next fall when conditions are back to nor- 
mal we will look forward for the largest entry 
in the history of our trials. 


THE WINNERS. 


The Beagle Derby had only two entries, 
but the quality of these two dogs was of the 
highest. Dandys’ Boy was picked as the 
winner of this event by the gallery, but little 
Mollie surely showed this big dog the way 
to drive and on the turns she is a wonder. 
The Fifteen-inch All-Age class and open 
Three-hour Stake weré won by that good dog 


ee ee 


“Ringwood,” 
fstake, witn owner, Jas. Hendriks. 


winner of all age, 3 hour endurance 


Ringwood, a hard worker, with all the class 
that goes with a good beagle. Second went 
to Haig’s Tramp, in both of these events. He 
is a grand starter and driver but could be 
improved on checks and turns. He is owned 
by Dr. L. G. Hagmeier, Prop., of the Haig 
Kennels of Kitchener, Ont., who had several 
entries in the beagle events, but, owing to ~ 
one of the crates of dogs being lost coming 
from the Western trials held at Bass Lake, 
Ind., only three of his dogs started. 

The Derby for the bird dogs was won by 
Bird, a nice looking setter bitch, a very wise, 
even running and consistent worker for a 
Derby, and she also showed the judges she 
could find the birds. Second went to an 
un-named pointer bitch, owned by Dr. 
Bromley of Detroit, Mich. She is full of hunt, 
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goes fast and wide, ane all the birdy 
places on the course, but was a little over 
weight for this event for the speed she was 
going commenced to tell on her after her 
first series. Third went to Alfords’ Frank, a 
very wise even-running and consistent young 
pointer dog, which made a most favorable 
impression upon all who saw him run. 

The*All-Age was won by Pepps’ Honey 
Boy, which in this event, ran one of the best 
races seen at the Canadian trials. He had 
speed, style and range, covering his ground 
beautifully, and was always looking for birds. 
He also had the honor of taking first in the 
bench show, and thus wins the right to pose 
as one who can hold his own both in field and 
on the bench. Second went to Daisy Dru, 
who has been placed on numerous occasions 
in the Canadian trials and, although getting 
on‘in years, she has the speed of some of 
the young dogs left in her old carcass yet and 
showed her hunting qualities on a bevy of 
running birds, which was considered the class 
handling of the trials. | Third was won by 
Nurse Bell, a nice looking setter bitch, with 
all the good qualities of a good setter. 


BEAGLE DERBY RUNNING 

Little Mollie—Dandy’s Boy—Put down at 
the edge of bush, Mollie soon had a rabbit 
going, making a nice drive through grass to 
bush, where Dandy picked up check, but 
Mollie beat him to the turn and drove to loss. 
Dandy started another rabbit, taking him 
through thicket, where Mollie picked up 
check, driving him across stubblefield to 
thicket for a loss. Rabbit started by spec- 
tators, dogs put on with Dandy driving for 
a loss. The judges decided’ to put them 
down in the afternoon on a marked rabbit 
to finish their running. Down 8.20, up 9.00. 

SECOND SERIES 

Little Mollie—Dandy’s Boy—Put down 
on a marked rabbit that was in hiding in old 
sewer drain, which proved to be a good run- 
ning one, Mollie drove hard to check, rabbit 
turned out of ditch across road, where Mollie 
picked him up and drove for a quarter of a 
mile down meadow, with Dandy harking in, 
two lengths in rear. Mollie made the turn, 


driving rabbit across field into thicket for 


check. Mollie at this time was hunting 
hard and soon*had rabbit going in opening 
again, this time both dogs were driving 
shoulder to shoulder when ordered up. Down 


1,30, up 2.10 


SUMMARY _ 


OJIBWAY, ONT.. 
Field Trial Club’s third annual open Derby, for 


beagles whelped on or after January Ist. 1917. 


fee See Judges, J. J. Spracklin and Tom 

ilbert. 

Little Mollie, black white and tan bitch, by Afton 
Dandy Boy—Beauty. James Hettichs owner 
and handler. 


With 
Dandy’s Boy, black white and tan dog, by Afton 
tt Denes Boy—Beauty. Earl Mason owner and 
ndler. 


Ist. Little Mollie. 


Results 
2nd. Dandy’s Boy. 


15 in. All Age Running 


Haig’s Tramp—Ringwood—Put down on 
the edge of a gravel pit, Ring soon had a 
rabbit started, with Tramp harking in and 
running true to scent. Ring over-ran drive, 
Tramp catching the turn for a nice drive, 
but Ring soon outfooted him, driving bunny 
to hole. A rabbit was kicked out by spec- 
tators and dogs put on, both driving true, 
with Ring the leader, through old peach 
orchard, across road, into bush for loss. 
Down 9,15, up 9.45. 

Nellie H,—Haig’s Ranger,—Put down in 
ragweed, where Nellie soon had a rabbit 
running, making a short drive to loss.’ Ran- 
ger started another one for a nice drive, with 
Nellie harking ture. Ranger being about 
five pounds overweight, Nellie soon out ran 
him and driving to hole. Down 9.55, up 
10.25. 

Beauty—Haig’s Warrior—Started in field 
of brush and stumps, they soon had a rabbit 
running with Beauty the faster of the brace. 
Rabbit took to bush, where Beauty drove to 
a loss under woodpile. Both dogs got right 
down to work, with Beauty a little noisy at 
times, but could not start another, scenting 
conditions getting poor. . Down 10.30, up 
11.10. ‘ 

SECOND SERIES 


Little Ned—Nellie H—Ned was drawn 
as the bye dog. Put down at the edge of 
thicket, where Ned soon had a rabbit running, 
at the same time Nellie started another that 
crossed Ned’s drive, which Nellie took and 
drove to loss. Two other short drives were 
had. Down 11.20, up 11.50. 

Haig’s Warrior—Ringwood—Put down 
in thicket Warrior soon started a rabbit for 
a short drive to check. Ring picked up same 
after some nice hunting and drove for a loss. 
Both dogs did “some nice hunting but could 
not start another. Down 2.20, up 3. 

Ringwood—Haig’s Tramp—A move was 
made to new grounds, which proved gameless, 
also with considerable time lost, and another 
short jump ended the running for the day, 
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Se ee 


Tells about the Hudson Bay Company, Northem 
Indians and their modes of Hunting, Trapping, etc. 


This book contains 277 pages, size 5x7 inches, is printed on good 


quality heavy paper and contains thirty-seven chapters, 

The book is from the pen of a Hudson’s Bay Officer (Martin Hunter), 
who has had 40 years’ experience with the Hudson’s Bay Company— 
from 1863 to 1903. During that time he was stationed at different 
trading posts in Canada, Price, cloth bound, postpaid, $1.00. 


An Opportunity to secure FREE ja Beautiful Oil Painting 


We have the originals of the oil paintings executed by our cover design 
artist, F. V. Williams, during the past year and have decided to give our sub- 
scribers the opportunity of securing one of these FREE. Mr. Williams excells 
in reproductions of Big Game Hunting, Canoeing, Fishing, Camping, etc. and 
his cover designs reproduce with skill and fidelity Canadian outdoor life in its 
varied phases. 


Your Den’s Attractiveness May Be Greatly Enhanced by One of These 


The paintings are of\generous proportions being 19 in. deep by 14 in. in 
width. The reproductions give a hint as to the coloring and quality of the 
work but no reproduction can of course compare with the original painting. : 
The original of any one of the paintings which Mr. Williams has done for us as 
# well as the original of the February and subsequent covers may be procured 
by you 


For Twenty-Five New Subscriptions 


Look through your fyles for the past year and choose the design that 
appeals to you most.. Then write us without delay of your selection and at 
the same time ask for sample copies and subscription blanks which will be sent 
you promptly. 


Address your application for copies and blanks to 


‘ Premium Dept. Rod and Gun in Canada ~ Woodstock, Ont. 
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with both dogs working hard but could not 
start game. Up 5.15. } 


SUMMARY.g 


OJIBWAY, ONT., November 5.—Canadian National 
Field Trial Clubs’ open Fifteen-inch_ All-Age 
Stake. Seven starters. Judges, J. J. Spracklin 
and Tom Gilbert. i 

Haig’s Tramp, white, black and tan dog, by Warrior— 
Haig’s Hazel. Dr. Remaeie, owner and handler. 

i 


Ringwood, white, black and tan dog. Teddy—Lady. 
James Hendrick owner and handler. 

Haig’s Ranger, white, black and tan dog, by Dan— 
Mammy Muff. Dr. Hagmeier, owner and hand- 
ler. ° 


With 
Nellie H., white, black and tan dog, by True Jack— 
Bettina. James Hendricks, owner and handler. 
Beauty, white, black and tan bitch, by Teddy—Nellie. 
James Hendricks, Ones and handler. 
i 
Haig’s Warrior, white, black and tan dog, by Stormer 
Music. Dr. Hagmeier, owner and handler. 
Little Ned, white, black and tan dog, by Teddy— 
Nellie, a bye. Earl Mason, owner and handler. 


With 
Nellie H. - 
Haig’s Warrior with Ringwood, 
Ringwood with Haig’s Tramp. 
Results 


2nd. Haig’s Tramp. 3rd. Little Ned 


ist. Ringwood. 
15 in. Three-Hour Stake 


The morning opened bright and ‘cfear, with 
scenting conditions good. The start was a 
little late, owing to a wait for Dr. Hagmeier, 
who had been taken sick through the night 
and had to be taken to his home in Kitchener, 
Ont. Twelve dogs and bitches were started 
in this event and the drives they ran were a 
sight to see, for never have we seen dogs pack 
and hunt together as they did. The gallery 
thought that Tramp was the class dog of 
this event and on numerous occasions Tramp 
whipped out for some good casts, which re- 
_ sulted in picking up rabbits for some good 
drives, but Ring had the speed and class as a 
driver and the Judges decided him to be the 
best All Age dog. 


Results 


Ist. Ringwood. 2nd. Haig’s Tramp. 
Res. Haig’s Warrior. 


Bird Dog Events 


It was decided the night before to let Mr. 
Gilbert take the bird dogs and start the first 
series, so as to get through on Wednesday, 
as some of the boys running dogs were on 
munition work and their time was limited, 
so Mr. Spracklin finished the beagle trials at 

-noon while Mr. Gilbert was running off the 
first series of bird dogs. 


3rd. Nellie H. 


Derby Running- 


Buster Boy—Bird—It was soon seen that 
Bird was the better in range and speed, while 
Buster was not so wide, but hunting all the 
birdy places and working his ground intel- 
ligently. Bird working through field of 
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stubble, half pointed, then running in and 
putting up a bevy, with both dogs chasing. 
Down 9.25, up 10.10. \ / ? 

Ramson’s Beauty G.—Alford’s Frank— 
Both were moderate in range, with Frank 
leading his brace mate slightly. Frank point- 
ed a meadowlark, and when flushed both dogs 
had a good run, this putting the go in them 
for the balance of the heat. Down 10.15, up 
10.45. f 

Guy’s Ramson—Unnamed pointer—Put 
down in corn field, with pointer going to right 
and Guy to left, both dogs looked as if they 
were going to bolt, but were turned back and 
started on again. A little later a bevy of 
birds was seen in the air, with both dogs com- 
ing from the edge of bush, but the judges did 
not see the.guilty one. Dr. Bromley’s dog 
was going fast and wide at this time and 
hunting all the birdy looking places, and no 
doubt if she had some of the overweight she 
was carrying run off she would have been 
placed first. Down 10.50, up 11.20. 


Second Series 
Alford’s F rank—Guy’s kamson—This 
proved to be the biggest surprise of the 
Derby. Guy simply slowed down and his 
handler had a hard time keeping him out. 


Frank found and put up three birds that he: 


chased to bush which ended the heat. Down 
11.30, up 12.00. 
Bird—Unnamed___ pointer—Both _ started 


away nicely, working out all the birdy looking 
places. Working toward main steel plant 
road and across into cornfield, Bird soon put 
a bevy into air. Down 1., up 1.40. 


SUMMARY 


OJIBWAY, ONT., November 6.—Canadian Nationa 
Field Trial Club’s fifth annual Derby, for pointers 
and setters whelped on or after January, 1, 1917. 
Six starters,two pointers and four setters. Judges, 
J. J. Spracklin and Tom Gilbert. 

Buster Boy, white, and orange setter dog, Roy’s 
Ramson—Nurse Bell, Hector LeBeouf, owner 
and handler 

With 


eet breeding not given. Minor Gregg, owner and 
andler. 
Alford’s Frank, black and white pointer dog, by 
John’s TYimorah—King’s Sister’s Souix. Mason 
and Walker, owners eae handler. 


i 

Ransom’s Beauty G, white and orange setter dog, b 
Roy’s Ransom—Nurse Bell, Hector LeBeouf, 
owner and handler 

Unnamed pointer bitch, breeding not given. Dr. C. 
A. Bromley, owner aE ‘ 

1 

Guy’s Ransom, white and orange setter dog, by Roy’s 
Ransom—Nurse Bell, Hector LeBeouf, owner and 
handler. a 


Alford’s Frank with Guy’s Ransom. 
Bird with Unnamed pointer. " 
Results 


1st. Bird. end. Unnamed pointer. 3rd. Alford’s 
Frank. 
All Age Running 
Daisy Dru—Nurse Bell—Put down in 


cornfield and worked north along edge of bush 


; 


ee. eh ee oy rate 
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The Camper’s Own Book 


1918—SEVENTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR—1918 


This is that BIG little ‘book of the open—America’s new 
outdoor manual, It comes to you bound as you see here. It is 
“woodsy” from cover to cover—stirred by lake-breezes and 
redolent of pine. It is endorsed by outdoor men everywhere. 


Authors of country-wide repute have, with their enthusiasm 
and familiar knowledge, aided its making. Dan Beard, Emlyn 
M. Gill, Captain Kenealy, Oliver Kemp, Dr. E. H, Forbrush— 
these and others join this camp fire council. They say their 
. say about a hundred little practical details that hold close interest for you; and they 

apin a yarn or two by the way. 


“The Gamper’s Own Book”’ measures 8x5 % inches over all. It is a goodly gener- 
ous volume with over 200 pages and 21 of the finest illustrations you’ve ever seen. 
Everybody should have a copy who believes that a day under the free sky makes the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous, And you’re one—you know you are. 


. 


PRICE PER VOLUME 


In the appropriate green T-cloth - - - - $1.00 
Post-paid 


| ad J. TAYLOR, LIMITED WOODSTOCK, oe _| 
a 
“GARAGES AND HOW TO 


BUILD THEM” 


Every Auto owner is vitally interested in the subject of where to keep his machine. 
The most convenient place is on your own property in a private garage, the 
architecture of which is in keeping with your house. 


This large 158-page book is the only one of its There is also an extensive chapter on Garage 
kind and shows a Standard collection of New, Equipment and Accessories in which is des- 
Original and Artistic designs for up-to-date Priv- cribed the construction and operation of turn 


ate and Public Garages adapted to Frame, tables; gasoline sti “ae ay ceo 
Brick, Stone, Cement, Stucco, or Concrete Con- ets: eateieariine z: sarattais tat a au 
struction, together with Estimates of Cost. . 


) ets; lockers; rules to prevent freezing of water 
» 55 DESIGNS OF GARAGES are shown by per- in cylinders, radiators, etc.; washing apparatus; 
spective views and floor plans giving dimensions, lighting apparatus; etc. 
etc. Also remarks on Garage Construction, i 
explaining the advantages ot each form of con-_ ||- 


struction and giving details about the manner of It is just the book to give you important points 


erection, selection of materials, hints on super- and ideas if you are about to build a garage. Its 
~ vision, etc. t information will save you money. 
A Brand New Book, Elaborately Illustrated, Artist- 
ically Bound, Price $1.00, Postpaid. Address: 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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where ‘Daisy after a fine pene of roading, 

- pointed. Bell was brought up, but would 
not back and went on. Judges ordered 
birds flushed, which Seguin promptly did. 
Daisy was a little unsteady to wing, but 
stopped at command. After a few minutes’ 
delay both dogs were put on singles, Bell 
making a good find, which she pointed nicely. 
Both dogs at times were too wide for singles. 
Down 1.45, up 2.20. 

Rod—Bird—Cast off in lowland alongside 
of creek and working to highland on edge of 
bush, the latter was easily the better of this 
brace. She was running in an easy, stylish 
way but with less speed than in her Derby 
ace. Rod was not in the best of shape when 
put down, which caused him to slow down at 
finish. Just before ordered up Bird found a 
‘bevy that she put into the air and promptly 
chased. Down 2.30, up 3. 

_ Pepp’s Honey Boy—Toby Kent—Put down 
in wheat stubble, with both dogs going out on 
a wide cast, Toby going to right and Honey to 
left, Bromley soon had, his dog on birds and 
when Honey located birds flushed with Honey 
steady to wing. Worked across cornfield to 
bush, they were put on singles, where Toby 
made two nice single finds and Honey one. 
Down 3.10, up 3.35. 


Second Series 


Bessie Proctor—Bird—Dogs were put down 
sn ragweed and scruboak, where Bird had two 
singles in the air. A little further on Bessie 
had the whole bevy flying with both of them 
chasing. Both dogs settled down to work 
and when spectators started a rabbit, Bird 
saw that she was not in her class as a runner. 
Down 3.45, up 4.25. 

Pepp’s Honey Boy—Daisy Dru—Both 
dogs going wide, worked toward swale where 
Honey was found on point, with Daisy back- 
ng. Bromley flushed his birds with both 
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bee ron) eae q ; 
dogs anaes Bs writ ae d 
put on singles, both dogs show they ec 
handle birds with the best of them. — 
4.30, up 5. 


} 


SUMMARY 


OJIBWAY, ONT., November 6. Canadian National 
Field Trial Club’s fifth annual All-Age Stake, 
open to pointers and setters. Seven starters, 
es Haeean setters and two pointers. Judges, 

Spracklin and Thomas Gilbert. 

lack white and tan setter bitch, by Blake’s 

Emile Seguin, owner and 


Daisy Diu 
Boy—R uby Duu., 
handler. 

Nurse Bell, Orange and white setter bitch, breeding 
not given. Hertor LeBeouf, owner and handler. 

Rod—Black, whité and tan setter dog, breeding not 
iven. "Seguin and Druillard, owners; Emile 

eguin, handler. with 


Bird—Black, white and tan setter bitch, breeding, not 
iven. Minor Gregg owner, . ‘Moore, 
andler. 

Pepp’s Honey Boy, black? white and tan setter yy ae 
by Pepp Windem D. —Ruby Dr. Dr. 
Bromley, owner and handler. 

With 

Toby Kent, Lemon and white po nter dog by Manitoba 
Rap—Gipsey Jingo. Mason and Walker, owners. 
F. Walker, handler. j 

Bessie Proctor, liver and white pointer bitch, by John 
Proctor—Kiamachi Bess. Mason and. Walker, 

, owners, F. Walker, handler. 
With 
Bird—run as second Sere oe rs ‘ 


Pepp’s Honey Boy with pee Dru. 

esults 
Ist. Pepp’s Honey Boy. 2nd. Daisy Dru. 3rd. 
Nurse Bell. 


Bench Show 

The show, to which all entries in the stakes 
were eligible, was held on the trial grounds 
each day after lunch, where, with all outdoors 
for a ring, and a grassy carpet under, foot, 
giving each dog the opportunity of his or’ 
her lifetime to show at their best. Judges, 
J. J. Spracklin and Tom Gilbert, made their 
awards satisfactory to all. 


Awards 


POINTERS—Dogs and bitches, 1, Mason and Walker 
(Toby Kent). 2 Dr. C. A. ‘Bromley (Unnamed 
Pari r bitch). 3, Mason and Walkers (Alford’s 
Frank). 

SETTERS—Dogs and birches, 1, Dr. C. A. Bromley 
(Pepp’s Honey Boy). .2, Minor Gregg (Bird). 
3, Druillard & Seguine eed 

BEAGL ES—Dogs and bitches, 1, James Hendricks 
(Nellie). Dr. Hagmeier's (Haig’s Tramp). 3 
James Hendricks’ (Beauty’. 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


guarantees you more money 
as the market goes up; no 
less if the market goes down. 


Prouty Pays Spot Cash 


We send you your check the May ship- 
ments are received. You do not have to 
worry about your money. There is no 
risk at all when you ship to Prouty. 


Big Profits on Furs 


when you ship to Prouty, the oldest 
established fur house in New York, the 
Fur Market of the World. 


Write for new Price List 


We need your furs now. 
mailing list TO-DAY. 


Send us your name. 
furs. 


Get on our 


Then send us your 


“Grandad Shipped 
to Prouty’’ 


No matter where you have been 
shipping your furs, or what prices 
you have been getting, Prouty’s 
Guaranteed Price List system is 
sure to bring you still higher prices, 
still greater satisfaction. Let us 
prove this to you. Try us, that’s all 
we ask. Get the facts. Convince 
yourself. 


Why Ship 
Elsewhere? 


Why should you ship your furs elsewhere, 
when New York is the accepted Fur Mar- 
ket of the World, and Prouty’s is nationally 
recognized as the old reliable fur house in 
New York, established almost fifty years 
ago? Think what this means to youl! 
Buyers from all over the world flock to 
Prouty’s. For New York is the centre of 
the world’s fur wealth and Prouty is the 
heart of the fur wealth of New York. 
That is why buying is always briskest 
at Prouty’s and why highest prices are 
always secured for you when you ship to 
Prouty. 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, inc. 


Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 


) 382-384 West Broadway 


New York City 


A DEER HUNT ALONG 
MOON RIVER _ 


fl Beat Ds STEVENS 


Last Fall the writer decided to have a 
hunt and on October 27th teft Toronto to 
join a friend in Muskoka, which district we 
reached at about 11.30 Saturday night. The 
weather was anything but good as it rained 
all the way going up. However, as I was pre- 
pared for any kind of weather I was ready 
to make the best of it. Arrived at the end 
of the railway journey we rowed two miles 
up the lake, staying over night with two 
other friends who later joined our party, the 
two who had previously arranged to be with 
us being unabie to make connections this 
year. 

Our party of seven left for camp on Wed- 
nesday, the 3lst, the captain kindly sending 
his team and wagon as we had quite a load, 
consisting of two canoes, two tents, blankets, 
robes, food and an old stove. We had along 
way to go before reaching the river oj which 
we intended using the canoes. Some of the 
way we drove through the bush and were 
abliged to remove fallen timber at certain 
places and in others to fell timber, before we 
could proceed, as we had a hay-rack on the 
wagon which took up considerable room. 
The river was reached, however, about one 
o'clock and we had lunch, to which we cer- 
tainly did full justice, and which served to 
put us allin a particularly good humor. We 
did not stay here long as we had to find a 
site for our camp. Two of the party left 
with the canoes and a good load of stuff and 
succeeded in finding an excellent spot, well 
sheltered, and beside a nice lake. Most of 
the time going in it was snowing and our 
prospects for a good hunt looked better than 
they had. Some of the party came across the 
tracks of large bear. 

By about nine o’clock that evening we had 
things in pretty fair shape. 

On Thursday we left good and early and 
were at our places for our first day’s hunt 
by 7a.m. _ I got a shot at a deer during the 
afternoon at about 300 yards but missed, and 
the first day brought us no luck. About 4 
o'clock we landed back at camp all ready 
for supper which was soon prepared. 

The next day we were again olf early and 
the youngest of our party, a good scout, who 
along with the captain had taken dogs in, 


This was all the game we landed the second 
day out. => 

On Saturday I was seated on a log when 
I spotted a fine doe coming my way. I 
dropped down behind a log hoping she’ would 
come nearer but it was a case of “I saw you 


first.” However, I fired two shots but 
missed. The next man also had a shot and 
he missed. Those who have hunted deer 


know the chances are in favor of the game 
if very far off, and if the bush is any way 
thick. ; 

~ Saturday night came and we had only one 
deer, but as we still had some time we did 
not worry. Sunday was spent fixing up th 


camp and getting firewood and in scouting 
around generally. We also endeavoured to 
locate another camp where we heard there 
were large black bear, but did not succeed. 
We were off early Monday morning and 
about two hours.after leaving camp the 
bombardment began. I thought every- 
body was firing but me. It turned out 
that six or seven deer had been disturbed 
by scouts taking the dogs in and four or 
five came to one man, while two ran over to 
the next man. However, two of them, one a 
nice doe with horns in the velvet, were hung 
up. We took the hearts and some liver for 
our supper and on the last run, going to 
camp, we landed another,, making four.” 
Things began to look as though they were 
going our way, although one of the party 


had told us we would have no luck because | 


landeda nice buck which we cleaned and hung 
we had “birch poles in our tent.” aa 


up as it was too far to trail him to camp. 


. 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of promise is one degre 
‘}South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to includ 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
’ the American Union. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be haa in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a-spider’s 
web over a huge part that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptire literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
. G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


TR AP —and TRAPPER’S EQUIPMENT. Animal Baits of | all | 


kinds é 


—At low prices. We have a number of used guns, but in good 
GUN condition at favorable prices. 


Send for Special list 


“=D PIKE Ge 


123 Kune Sr. E.. 


pes TRROWTA. 
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Forests in Battle! 


There’s an appealing little brochure 
awaiting your request. It is called “The 
Forests of Canada. in Peace and War.” 
It is yours for the asking. When you read 
it, you will realize the wartime and peace- 
time strategy of the forest possessions of 
this Dominion-——The British Empire’s only 
timber supply. 


|Friend 
Next time you 
are passing a 
grocery store 
drop in and 
purchase a one- 
pound tin of 
Klim—--genuine pasteurized separated 
milk powder. 

When you reach‘home, read the direc- 
tions onthe fabel and make a drink of 
Klim. You will appreciate the genuine 
milk flavor, and be glad that you've met 
with a frend who will be good rompanyv 
next time you’re in the big out-doors. 


Just picture what it will mean on a camping 
or hunting trip to have such handy, clean, easily 
packed milk powder, with the natural flavor. 
Flapjacks, biscuits, tea, coffee, cocoa, are all 
made more delicious by using Klim. Andj it 
makes a great drink, hot or cold. 
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If you have ever met a forest, you'll want 


is little publication. Send in a friend’s 


e while you’re at it. 


Canadian Forestry Association 
206-7 Booth Building, Ottawa 


Don’t pass that grocery store. 


Canada Food Board License No. 14-242 


Sir R. L. Borden, Hon. President. 
Lt.-Col. J- S. Dennis, President. 
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theless the man who cut them got two deer, 
though he swore it was the hat he wore that 
did the trick. 

Some people say there is nothing in dreams. 
Before leaving home I had a dream and in 
this dream I saw two of our party with the 
hide of a fine black bear. This dream, how- 
ever, did not come true, though possibly had 
we been a little more experienced it might 
have done so. 

On Tuesday morning we went farther 
away from the camp than we had done 
previously. | It was pretty cold and there 
was nothing moving. I think I must have 
kept still for three hours. I could hear 
nothing of the dogs and I had just stood 
my rifle up against a tree and was standing 
beside a big beech tree when I heard a shot 
fired by the man next tome. I grabbed myrifle 
and looked around to see if anything was 
coming my way. Then I saw one of the 
finest black bears you would want to see, 
going for all he was worth. I took a shot 
at him but missed. The dogs then came 
up and took his track for a while and I start- 
ed after him, to find that the shot I had heard 
had been fired not at the bear Ae at a deer. 
Farther down the line we heard four more 
shots and I made sure they had his bearship 
this time, as I knew there were two men 
close together at this point. We lost no 
time getting there and gave a yell but there 
was no answer. We thought they must 
have downed him and were fooling us, but 
on looking around instead of seeing where 
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they had trailed him we saw only ‘his track 
with theirs following him. We took up th 
chase as we found they had not followed him — 
far, not. knowing the bush very well. By 
this time there were four of us and we fol- 
lowed him a long way hoping to find him 

taking a rest, but we had to give up as bleed- 
ing had stopped and there was no'snow. | We 

sat down then to eat our lunch and while we 

were doing so a deer popped his head over 
a small clitf and said hello to us, though he 

lost no time in getting away again. We 

dropped our lunch at once and took a parting 

shot at him but did not get him. Not com- 

ing across the. remainder of the party, and 
as it was long past the time we were to meet 
them, we made for camp. / 

There were great yarns that night about 
climbing trees, ete. We had no luck that 
day and some of the party talked of making 
for home as there was work there that needed: 
their attention. However, it wasfinally decid- 
ed to hunt’ Thursday and break camp Friday. 
Thursday was my day, for I landed two and 
the man next to me landed a fine big buck. It 
got dark before we could get the big buck out 
so we hung him up and had to use the com- 
pass to find our way back to the camp. On 
Friday we left some of the party to pack and 
four of us went for the buck and trailed him 
to the river. We landed home, a pretty tired 
bunch, but all having had a good time. 
All agreed that we could not have had a better’ 
bunch of fellows and we had secured a deer 


for each. 
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eaooae WHERE SHALL 
ses] SHIP MY FURS? 


The Important Problem 


| Every Fur Shipper Must Solve 
to be Successful 


You are receiving price lists and other literature from § 
many different Fur Houses—all claiming to pay the high- 
est prices, etc., etc. This makes it difficult for you to | 
choose your Fur House and a wrong guess may mean | 
dollars out of your pocket. You must exercise great care } 
and caution in choosing the Fur House to whom you are 
going to entrust your catch of Fur-bearers. You can solve 
this important problem by making “Shubert” a_ trial 
shipment. ’ 


For more than thirty-five years “Shubert” has been 
paying Fur shippers “more money” for their Furs—always 
giving an honest and liberal assortment—paying the highest 
market prices—sending returns out promptly; in other 
words, rendering “‘better service’—“quicker.” “Shubert” 
offers you the SERVICE of an honest—reliable—responsible 
—safe Fur House—where you take no risk. “The Shubert 
Guarantee” protects you absolutely. 


A Trial Will Convince You. Get a Shipment Off—TODAY. 


Write for the “The Shubert Shipper,” a complete Fur Market Report 
and Price List issued at every change in the Fur Market. 


Its FREE—Wrrite for it—NOW. 


SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A.B.SHUBER Tc 


The Largest House In the World 
Dealing Exclusively in 


AMERICAN RAW FURS &\, 


25-27 W. Austin Ave. pept.148 Chicago, USA 3 


ORGANIZED*EFFORT WILL CONSERVE AND 
INCREASE GAME 


E. R. KERR 


Every sportsman in’ Ontario knows that 
previous to the entrance of the Migratory 
Bird Law duck shooting was becoming poorer 
and poorer year after year. 


When the sportsmen of the United States . 
organized themselves into a national body, — 


The American Game Protective and Propaga- 
tion Association, the first big work under- 
taken was the passage of a federal law that 
could create one-law-making authority for the 
protection of wild water fowl. 

How well that law has succeeded is graph- 
ically illustrated in the following record of the 
Blue Wing Hunting Club of Clarksville, 
Tenn., which does its shooting on Reelfoot 
Lake, a public ducking ground; 
November, 1913—11 men killed 

in 9 days. 


226 ducks 


November, 1913—10 men killed 35 ducks 
in 7 days. 

October, 1914—11 men killed 120 ducks 
in 11 days. 

November, 1914—11 men killed 137 ducks 
in 8 days. 

November, 1915—13 men killed 151 ducks 
in 14 days. 

November, 1916—17 men killed 856 ducks 
in 10 days. 

November, 1916— 7 men killed 317 ducks 
in 4 days. 

November, 1916— 7 men killed 285 ducks 
in 4 days. 


November, 1917—14 
in 10 days. 
The Migratory Bird Law went inte effect 
March 4, 1913. 


men killed 1,329 ducks 


Ontario sportsmen must study this record 
and see what Essex County Wild Life Con- 
servation Association has assisted in doing, 
by its support of the law in behalf of national 
organization of sportsmen. 

Point Pelee, Essex County, under the di- 
rection of the guerillas of destruction Was 
sliding down the toboggan slide and going 
with lightning speed into oblivion as a ducking 
ground. To-day, under the watchful eye, of 
Mr. F. H. Conover, of Leamington ,Point 
Pelee is rapidly reconstructing itself as a 
haunt for migration and will, within another 
year, berestored very closely to its former 
condition. 

Essex County sportsmen are not selfish. 
They desire to see every county in Ontario 
enjoying similar areas but this can be attained 
only by the keenest interest of the sportsmen 
concerned, by complete and thorough organ- 
ization with a view to the protection of link- 
ing-up fly-ways between counties. 

Your aid is asked on the’basis of our past 
accomplishments. We are only asking you 
to help yourselves when we urge that you 
organize your county and become active units 
which later may merge into the ‘North 
American” Game Protective and Propagation 
Association. 


You must organize yourselves and protect” 


your sport with rod and gun. If you fail in 
your duty and the quivering thin-lipped 
gentry accomplish their ends every game bird 
will surely be placed on the song bird list and 
game shooting in’ Ontario will become an 
extinct -pastime. 
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“DUNN E” 


Still the FAVORITE SKATE for 
SPEEDING, HOCKEY and PLEASURE 


Quality of material, workmanship and finish 
guaranteed. 


W. H. DUNNE 


1492 Queen Street West TORONTO 
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E. T. Carter & Co. 
75 Front Street, East © 
TORONTO - - - CANADA 
waat FOX, WOLF, SKUNK 
We are paying Good Prices for these 
furs which are in good demand, 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. We pay 


Expressand Postage. ‘Prompt Returns.’ 


Highest prices paid for RAW FURS 


Send us your Raw Furs and we guarantee that we will not give youa Raw Deal. We 


THE paca RAW FUR co. 185 KING ST. E. TORONTO. 


| 
] 
want your business. 
i 
+ 


E. SWICK 


Dealer in all kinds of Raw 
Furs. Will travel and buy 
large lots. 


URS are making Flar Average Bide tee | 
Muskr at, Skunk an uh fatne. furs. | 
Es cteraioniautiecs <— | 
2 MH GEO.W. GRIGGS FUR Co, GOODELL IOWA | 
CANFIELD, ONT. 
Phone - Dunnville 24R. 12 
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WHY ESSEX COUNTY ORGANIZED A PRAC 
WILD LIFE CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION | 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


E, R. Kerr 


toboggan slide and going with lightning 
speed into oblivion. All game animals 
were experiencing serious depletion at the 
mouths of gun-barrels and predatory pests. 
Future sport with rod, gun and rifle was 
threatened with extinction and every citizen 
realized he and she ‘wed to posterity an 
exceedingly heavy debt. 
It would scarcely be in keeping with the 
patriotic spirit of the times if we did not give 


Av upland game, birds were on the 


thought and effort in behalf of the country ° 


in its troublous times during the past four 
years of war. We are confident that if every 
sportsman in Ontario were a member of a 
wild life protective association he would re- 
pledge himself heartily in support of every 
movement to carry Canada through to vic- 
tory and perpetuate the ideals that have been 
born in us as sons and daughters of Canada. 

The fact that “sportsmen” mainly con- 
stitute the membership of the Essex County 
Wild Life Conservation Association leads 
many to regard us solely as shooters of 
animals and catchers of fish, and we would 
that it were possible to publish broadcast the 
fact that this organization stands primarity 
for protection and propagation of these 
natural wilderness resources, with a view to 
taking only so many fish, only so many game 
birds, only so many game ‘animals and only 
so many units of the various forest life as the 
supply, from time to time, will easily bear, 
without in any way menacing its existence. 
We wish this association might be known as 
a friend of the trout, bass and pickerel, the 
deer and other large and small game birds 
and animals, and not merely slayers of game, 
and each individual member a companion of 
the inhabitants of the wood and lake, shooting 
only that which makes him worthy of his 
title as sportsman, and angling for the trout 
in such a manner as to give the quarry a fair 
chance against light tackle. We deplore the 
fact that usually the hunter’s pride and 
prowess is measured by the carcasses in cold 
storage, and the fisherman’s success by the 
weight of his creel or his snapshot of a six- 
foot string of fish. The deer, grouse, quail 
and other game,.the trout, bass and other 
fish are worthy of your steel and your slender 
rod, but the modern firearm, the automobile 
and the plug-fisherman put the balance of 
existence beyond the attainments of the 


forest to perpetuate itself. The march of 
civilization means encroachment upon the 
forest preserves; the pollution of rivers and 
small lakes and streams menaces the fish life 
that sickens of its old haunts; the denuding 
of the hills warms the streams that formerly 


ran cold for the homes of the trout;and the © 


automobile searches out the very last little 
nook that. was once sanctuary for fish and 
game. 

To combat all this ‘there are two remedies,— 
education and legislation—and above and 
before this (and a part of them) is goed 
sportsmanship. 

Legislation is fot us all to watch. Wise 
laws have done much in certain instances in 
the Province of Ontario, but there are those 
who would not only deprive them of their 
teeth, but undo them completely. This 
association makes it its annual duty to stand 
firm in support of conservation and conserva- 
tive laws that protect the people’s interests 
and heritage and oppose the selfish and heed- 
less legislation that thinks not of the morrow. 

As time goes on and humanity encroaches 
upon the wilderness, further stringency will 


from time to time become necessary, and we | 


gather at the Miner Farm at Kingsville, also 
at Dominion Park and Bird Sanctuary, on 
Point Pelee to consider questions of moment 
and discuss those things that are vital not 
only to each and every sportsman who loves 
the wild life of the woods and marsh, but to 
the whole Province of Ontario and Dominion 
of Canada that depends somewhat on its 
vacation throngs that come here for what we 
have always wished to offer, a land where 
fish and game still exist in primeval surround- 
ings. 

It is our sincere wish that we may be able 
to impress upon every sportsman, and every 
citizen who does not hunt or shoot, in Ontario 
the value of organization. Every man who 
loyes to fish and hunt, and every man who 
loves to sit in the lap of nature, should join 
some body such as the Essex County Wild 
Life Conservation Association. The pro- 
tection of the forest, fish and game in Ontario 
is perhaps more important to Ontario than 
to any other Province. They mean much to 
our great commonwealth. We have given a 
good deal of attention to out fish and game 
but not nearly enough to our forests and the 
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opportunity fog the establishment of many | 
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[A HOLIDAY GIFT 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Nothing would be more acceptable or better appreciated than 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
ROD ANDGUN INCANADA 


Because each issue will be the reminder that you are the provider 
of several hours of interesting reading. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00, additional with your own subscription, we will 
send the magazine during 1919 to ONE of your friends; for $1.56 
additional to TWO of your friends; for $2.00 additional to THREE 
of your friends. ~ 

All you have to do is to fill in the coupon below, tear it off and mail 
it to us along with your remittance, and ROD AND GUN will be 
sent to your friends with your Christmas Greetings. 

YOUR OWN ACCOUNT IS ENCLOSED IN THIS ISSUE. 

Do not fail to find it. 
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- cities of refuge for fish and game. ‘There is 
scarcely any work more important than 
this. We know there must be sports- 
men in every caunty that wish to “get” 
to their people and wake them up on this 
important subject. We must protect and 
supply fish and game. We must acquire, 
protect and replenish our forest areas. We 
must spend millions in this work, and leave 
to out children at least as good conditions 
in this respect as we found when we were 
little boys and first heard the fhurmur of a 
trout brook and the call of the wild. 

Ontario presents a beautiful picture to the 
sportsmen of the Province because Ontario, 
pre-eminently represents a sportsman’s para- 
dise. We have been giving credit to the 
sportsmen though they have done, and are 
doing. mighty little to maintain the colorings 
of a fast fading picture. As our population 
increases it becomes absolutely necessary to 
enact and enforce wise laws, and to these 
county associations with their individual 
cities of refuge for fish and game guarded and 
protected by the citizens of the county in 
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addition to their high aimisutalls aoe op 
tunity to aid the sportsmen and legislature 
alike. A sportsman, be he angler or hunter 
should make il a point to “right” the “wrong” 
mental attitude of some one (if not more than 
one) angler or hunter each season, who would 
otherwise continue to kill game’simply for tne 
sake of killing and catch fish simply for the 
number, County organization draws _ to- 
gether all county units and factions and 
places each individual upon his honor as well 
as creates a localized protective condition. 
Ontario fish and game must be conserved 
for the future. Hundreds of citizens who do 
not hunt or shoot now are contending for tne 
preservation of this national asset. Will the 


, Sportsmen of Ontario organize themselves 


properly and protect sport with rod, gun and 


rifle from fast becoming an extinct pastime? 


Are the sportsmen of Ontario big enough to 
accord to posterity its rightful heritage in the 
wild things of the wild places? These are 
questions that have been put to me. These 
are questions that must be answered only by 
the sportsmen of Ontario 


/ 


Editor, , Rod and Gun.— 

In a late issue of your interesting monthly 
I read an article, re the conservation of game, 
in which the wrrter (whose name I have for- 


gotten) deplored the loss of our western 
chicken through setting out poison for the 
gophers. The writer also suggested that the 
Government should pass a law prohibiting 
the practice mentioned. 

I wish to take issue with the writer in the 
latter part of the contention would 
suggest that the Government law 
penalizing owners or holders of land for not 
setting poison for gophers but at the same 
time dictating the method to be followed. 

It must be remembered that in the West 
the gopher is a most destructive pest and 
costs the farmer a great toll for their presence. 
I am informed that a gopher will eat and 


and 
pass a 


destroy an average of three bushels of wheat 
during the year as they store up for the 
winter as well as cut down and destroy during 
the summer months. Apart from the wheat 


‘a farmer has a lot of trouble with his garden 


plants as the gopher is very fond of young 
plants such as cabbage, lettuce beets ect., 
and I know farmers who have had to set 
their plants three and four times this year 
because the gopher treated himself. When 
one considers that it is not uncommon for 
five hundred gophers to be killed on one 
quarter section, it is easy to understand*what 
the loss to the country would be if the farmers 
were prohibited from destroying the pest. 
It is also easy to understand that if the 
farmer were prohibited from setting bait 
poison there would be a great increase of 
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Write t today for our quotations. Do not ship anywhere until ; 
you have seen the high prices we are paying. We are an old established and reliable 
CANADIAN FUR HOUSE, and guarantee you high grading. Write now. 


LEVIN FUR COMPANY 


162 BAY ST. Dept. D. TORONTO, Can. 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are ,al out of sorts, run down, thin 
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debilitating diseases You will notice the difference after afew doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. The Dent Medicine Company, 
Toronto, Canada and Newburgh,? N.Y. A practical treatise on dogs 
and their’ training, 160 pp. fully illustrated mailed for 10c to all customers. 
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(Official organ of the Royal Canadian Golf Association). 
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in the Dominion. 

It covers an exclusive field exclusively. 

Printed on 100-lb. book paper and handsomely illustrated. 
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business with. They are splendid spenders and any magazine that pertains 
to the Royal and Ancient Game has a warm spot in their hearts and a 
premier place in their homes, 
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price'$3.00 per year. Office of publication— ‘ 
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gophers as they have litters of seven to ten 
at a time, and the logical result of this would 
be increased loss to the country. 

I fully appreciate the desirability of con- 
serving game and have every sympathy with 
those who try to protect all kinds of birds, 
save some destructive creatures such as the 
crow and the magpie. Those are pests that 
should be destroyed and you will never get 

*many chicken where they are numerous, at 
least this has been my observation. 

But to return to the poisoning of gophers; 
I maintain that the Government should pass 
an Act compelling every person owning or 
controlling land either cultivated cr not to 
set out poison from the early spring to the 
late fall. My reason for saying all summer 
is that I have always found that the gopher 
will come to a camp for the grain dropped 
around the place. They will come from long 
distances to a hay camp and stay around 
where the horses have been fed oats. Hence 
I say that they will take poison any time of 
the year. And hence-also every person hav- 
ing land should be made to set poison because 
there is little use of one farmer doing this if 
the land around is left to harbour a multitude 
to raid his land at will. 


I say the Government should regulate the 


method to be used in setting out the poison. 
My reason is the same as the one given in the 
article I have referred to which expressed the 
desire that the use of poison be altogether 
prohibited. There is no doubt at all but that 
some birds do get poisoned but the loss 


aT 


SU 
from the death of the gopher. ‘But if th 


parties who set out poison would use a little 


thought they would avoid the loss of bird life 
and at the same time increase the destruction 
of the pest as well as cheapen the cost of 
protecting themselves. 


A man can poison all the gophers without 
getting a single bird if he uses care, and with 
a tenth of the poison. Let him take three 
short pieces of boards and nail them together 
with the centre one down two inches and 
nail a short piece across the end. This will 
make it stand up, Then put in some oats 
or other bait and let the gophers gather 
around as many as like to. ‘Then take some 
ground oats and boil well with a little poison 
and sugar, they like it sweet, Put that in 
the trough and in an hour you wil! have them 
all. The poison can then be removed if any 
is left and the good bait placed, in the same 
place to coax more tocome. This will remove 
any danger of killing desirable birds. I have 
practiced this method for the last nine years 
and I never knew anything but one jack 
rabbit to fall from the poison. 


Since we cannot allow the gopher pest to 
increase and we all desire to protect our game, 
why not have legislation enforced to aid in 
both ideas. We spend considerable money 
in protecting game why not legislate with a 
view of meeting the two objects. We want 


the birds but we do not want the gopher. 
Mac Leod. Alta. 
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Thousands of trappers know that 
they get the best of treatment by he 
shipping to me- I pay the very 
highest market quotations, my 
pricelist is simple, is never mis~ 
leading, and vou get ‘your money 
by return mail, 

Read this: 
“It's a pleasure to deal with a 
firm like yours. | get every 
cent my furs worth: and 
have received such nice checks 
from you that | am telling my friends herethat 
they will do well to get in touch with you” 
For my reliability refer to FIFTIL NATIONAL BANK 
and IR¥YING TRUST CO, 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept 1501 50 West 26"ST. NewYork City 


WE WANT ALLKINDS OF FURS 
FOX, BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 


MARTEN, MINK, Et 
WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


s s 
Remits Quickest. Pays 
ash Holds shipments 5 days if desired. 
s Furs are high. Big money trapping§ 
this year. Ourlarge Illustrated Trapper’s Guide 
SentFree. Frequent price-lists keep you posted. 
Trapsand Bait. In business 50 years. Biggest, 
house. Askany ane Se connie. 5 
q “The Square Deal House, ' 
Weil Bros, &Co., Capital $1,000,000, Paid. 
Bos 196 Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S.A. 
Boys, weap This Year. Great Chance. Everybody Write. 


Pictures ot principal fur- 
bearing animals and their 
tracks, trapping laws and 
parcel post map, mailed 
on receipt of your name 
and address. Our. illus- 
trated price list and ship- 
ping tags will also be sentto you—all free. 
Write today to Department 14 

BOLLES & ROCERS 513 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb. 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. Palmer 


A Book of General information 


Valuable alike to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and 
rare scenes. Interesting alike to the nov- 
ice who is a fancier of other breeda than 
the Airsdale and of particular interest to 
the Airedale fancier. 


Paper Bound $1; Cloth Bound $1.50 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 


TAXIDERMY 


é. o> S 

ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which haslong been keptasecret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mailin your home ina few 
weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time, Success guaranteed. 

, There are big profits in taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! srea'Gomen andbore skilled re thio eet 
are in greatdemand, This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 


reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like 8 skilled doctor, can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens, Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a yery short time. 
By our method th: profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 
This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you write at once. Make 
yourself independent by learning thic profession. Write for free book, 


N. W. School of Taxidermy 10 N Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


‘Planting Hair in the 
Human Scalp 


—By W. T. Pember 


Has already been accomplished with suc- 
cess. Therefore there is no reason why 
men should appear bald headed. 


The finest imitation of nature is also made 
in the Toupee. Many genuine sports are 
lacking in nature’s covering for their heads. 


In consulting W. T. Pember you will be 

sure to receive the advice of an expert. 
Pember’s Hair Store 

129 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


a 
_ Advertisements will be 
inserted in this Department 
at 4c. a word. Send re- — 
mittance with order. Copy — 
should not be later than 

the 10th of the month. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS he 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselae-. 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. Jcf 


DOGS. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


._FOR SALE—Trained and untrained fox, deer and rab- 
bit hounds, also pups. Herman Fischer, Waterloo, Ont. 


10-3 T 

FOR SALE—“‘‘<Airedale pups, both sex, registered, very 

choice. Write for prices and pedigrees.” C. A Yorke, 

Ruscomb, Ont. 1-IT 

FOR SALE—Black and tan hound, 1 year old, good 

breed. Price $10. Apply F. Childs, Woodstock, Ont., 
Box. 746.. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, I<ish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spanicls and re- 
trievers in pups and trained does! Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic Towa f 


Highly trained coon, skunk, opossum, fox, deer, wolf 
cat,rabbit,hounds. 10 days’ trial. A few good squirrel 
dogs. Enclose stamp. Clarence Smith, Altamont, it 

11k 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG’’ 


With All Breed Directory Combined. ‘ 
Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. 

Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy l5c. 


Published by’ JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 


739 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LOST—ONE FOX HOUND BITCH, ‘mouse color, 
white and tan: one small fox hound dog, black, white and 
tan, small black spots on body. Ran from Key Harbor, 
November 2nd. Reward. W. Laishley, 78 Queen St. 
West. Toronto. 1-IT 


LOST—Deer hound, deep chest, black, white, tan, on 
the Key Valley railway, between Paxley and the lumber 


camps. C. Graham, 129 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, oe 
1-IT 

Thoroughbred collie, airedales, St. Bernard hunting 
Shadydell Kennels, York, 


dogs, toy breeds, list 3 cents. 
Pa. 1-IT 


WANTED—Greyhound pup, male, must be of a good 


hunting stock, Will pay reasonable price. Kenneth 
Moore, Seeley’s Bay, Ont 1-IT 
CSS Ta a me ieee ae eae 


AT STUD 


The Magnificent Champion Russian Wolfhound 
“Champion Petrofski of Addlestone.” 

Many wins in England and Canada. 

Latest wins, Montreal L.K.C. and C.N.E. Toronto. 


Proven Sire. Fee $25.00 
Owner A. V. Webley. 60 Craig St., Ottawa. 


OO 
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U, R. FISHEU'S KENNEL 


The best in Pointers, Pup 
Pies, Broken Dogs an 
select Brood Bitches for sal 
at all times. Cham. Com 
andre Frank, Cham.Arman 
Ham, in the stud. Writ 
me your wants. Dog 
Educated and Boarded 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind 


BOOK ON , 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free fo any address by 
: America’s the Author 

Picneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three anc 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write fo 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. a 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 fee 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. ‘This is a new launch 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc. 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. cee 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cheap; alse 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, ete. Send for list 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 10-TE 


GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firear) 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what_you want in 
letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 1 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and O 
Reliable.” ; 12- 


GUN REPAIRING 


W. A. Brock 


, 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


> a) 
Sargains— .280 Ross, also cartridges. 8 M M 
user. .303. .32-40. 22 Automatic. Pump shotgun. 
‘get ad Kennedy, No. 39 McMahon ate 
sbec, P. Q. u 


"OR SALE—28-30 cal. model 45, Stevens target rifle, 
le shot. excellent conditign, $25.00. J. F. M. Stewart, 
i. No. 1, Listowel, Ont. 1-IT 


"OR SALE—20 gauge Winchester, pump shotgun. 
od as new, not over a dozen shots have been fired out of 
in perfect condition. Price $23.00. With it goes one box 
. 6 shells. Apply P.O. Box 576, Midland Ont. 1-IT 


YEW—20 Winchester, cost $40.00 will take $30.00, 
her have double. Roy Coons, Brinston, Ont. 1-II 


TEVEN’S FAVORITE—32 calibre, ‘shot.’ | Thou- 
d 22 cal. shorts. “Smokeless.” Apply D. Murray, 
rrow, Ont. 1-11 


VANTED—6MM U.S Navy, or 7MM Mauser rifle 
te price and condition. Geo. P. Tett, Bedford Mills, 
Be 


i-IT 
VANTED—32.20 Winchester, inside barrel must be 
d. Geo. Hill, Box. 103, Field, B:C. 1-IT 
VANTED—22, 8 or 10 inch revolver. Stanley Bailey, 
mrose Alberta. - 1-IT 


VANTED.—Ross .303 Model E. 10. Sporting. Roy 
rritt, Clementsport, Annapolis Co., N.S. 11T 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS 


chofields Guide tells you the practical details that 
igs success. All about animal scents. Hunting, 
oping, shot-gun, wing and rifle shooting. 92 pages 
engraved pictures Book only 30c. prepaid. O. 
itchell, West Milan, N. H. 1-IT 


ROOTS AND HERBS 


OLDEN Seal and 60 other plants used in making 
dicine, dyes, perfumes, etc. How to gather, high war 
es and address of buyers. Book postpaid only 20c. 
iseng Co., West Milan, N. H. 1-IT 


SPECIALS 


‘OR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
lone tail. Neyer been used. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
odstock, Ontario. TE 


AARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
st successful “‘Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
riage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
‘Xperience; descriptions free. ‘‘The Successful Club”, 
© 556, Oakland, Calif. 317 


PECKLED TROUT—Now is the time to stock your 
ids and streams. First class trout of all ages for im- 
diate shipment. For full particulars, write John Gall, 
hager Caledon Mountain Trout Hatcheries, Mglewood, 
‘ario. 


TRAPSHOOTERS—Canadian Blackbird _ targets 
ps and repairs. Can make immediate shipment 
son Long, manufacturer, Hamilton, Ont. 1-IT 


PIRITISM—wWhat! Hundred Page Booklet gives bible 
to this phenomena. Mrs. G. Brown, York, Pa. 1-IT 


Vidow and maiden worth over $50.000 anxious to marry 
orable gentlemen. Mrite, Mrs. Warn, 221614.Temple, 
Angeles, Cal. =r 


ZEMA, PSORIASI goitre, tetter, old sores, 


: 2 2 catarrh, dandruff, rheu- 
ism, piles, cured or no charge. Write for particulars. 
e Remedy, Co., Dept. R. G.. Hot Springs, Ark., 


TAXIDERMY AND TAFNING 


R SALE—Moose Head. fine specimen excellent cont 
Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN. A eet 
+ 


YTED—Moose, Caribou, Elk, Sheep, Deer heads 
© mount. Also horns and scalps. 

SALE.—Mounted heads, Arizona birds, Jack 
Prairie dogs, Squirrels, horned Lizzards, Gila 
Ss, ete. Chas. Evans, Taxidermist, 1210 E. Van 
hoenix, Ariz., U. S. A. We ie 


lal eves and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
nner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We buy raw 
me eB 
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‘Raw Furs 


Are you interested in them? 


Do you know that I sell direct 
to the Manufacturer, 


That I guarantee highest prices, 
Hold furs separate on request, 
What more'can I offer? 


Write for price list and send me 
a trial shipment. 


J.U. NICHOLS 


Box 338 
Ingersoll, Ont. ; 
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(Do You Wanta Launch ) 
To use onthe Muskoka Lakes? 


Here Is Your Chance--A new 20ft. Hull, read 
forengine. Save all frelght charges. 


Saabs a Box 55, Rod & Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 


 etinemedinemt: of 
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\ tate 
Engines at a Bargain 


One 22 h.p., 3 cylinder, 4 cycle 


Sa a 


Engine. 
manufactured by the Hamilton Motor 
Works. High tension magneto and 


driving gear, timer, oil and grease cups. 
Approximate weight 800 lbs. 


One 18 h.p., 2 cylinder, 2 cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured, by the Hamilton Motor 

Works, with similar equipment to above. 

Weight 400 lbs. 

Both the above engines are absolutely ! 
new and we are offering them at a bargain. # 
Write for particulars. \ 
Box H. M., ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, 

\ Woodstock, Ontario. \ 
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BOYS! Double Your 


Pleasure Outdoors This Summer— 


Get one of these splendid little Rifles—FREE. It isn’t going to cost you any money—all 
we want is a little of your spare time, and you have surely lots of that after school or on 
holidays. Just think of having areal accurate-shooting .22 calibre Rifle of your own. 
And here’s your chance. 


$5.00 BOY SCOUT RIFLE—FREE Five New Yearly Subscriptions To 


This Rifle is .22 calibre, shoots .22 short, || - “Rod and Gun in Canada” 
long or long rifle cartridges. Guaranteed for | 


either black or smokeless powder. Barrel 


22 in. long. Weight 334 pounds. Hammer at $1.50 per year, and we will ship this ieee 

= little rifle, all charges prepaid to any address in 
breech block, trigger, extractor, and three | Canada.on USA. Ask your ded for"menmniaan Gf 
springs of tempered steel, are all the work- some of his sportsman friends. Call around and see 
ing parts. Barrel and action detachable them. Get them interested and they will be only 


seca : . too glad to subscribe to Canada’s Leading Sporting 
from stock for convenience in carrying. Magazine wilBeuin' | athensetantieeaditan as tine 


All you have to do is tosend us Cépies, Subscription Blanks, etc., today. 


ADDRESS: PREMIUM DEPT. © 


W. J. Taylor, Limited, Publishers, Woudstack amit 


No Motor Boatman Should Be Without a Copy 
of This Reference Book, Price $1.25 . 


If you own a motor boat or ever expect to, you should not be without a copy of this 
book. It costs ouiy $1.25, but its worth cannot be estimated. It is endorsed by the 
leading boat and engme manufacturers, motor boating publications and boat clubs The 
largest firm of marine engine builders in the world, after reading aR of Motor Craft 
Encyclopedia, said: “We never expected that such a useful, practical book, would ever 
be published. Instead of $1.25 you ought to charge $5.00. The information it contains 


is invaluable. , 
MOTOR CRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Standard Hand Book on Boats and Engines 


Written in popular language from a non-technical standpoint. Contains over 150 
paece of valuable information. Twenty-seven chapters, covering/every phase of motor 
oating. Tells a thousand-and-one things every motor boatman should know. Helps you 
to overcome all motor boat and engine troubles. Handsomely illustrated and boun 
attractive three-color stiff board cover. A useful reference book for any library, 


SUMMARY)OF CONTENTS, 


The evolution of/the motor boat. The history of the internal combus Distress signals. . 

Various types of motor boats in tion motor, Harbor regulations. __ x 
common use. Explanation of two and four-cycle U. S. Life Saving Service Signals. 

The Built to Order, Stock and Knock motor. National Motor Boat Bill. Poe hal 
Down Boat. Internal combustion motor auxiliar- What to do in case of accident. © 

How to select a motor boat. ies and their functions. Rules for determining ‘horse power. 

Points to be observed in buying a How to operate an internal combus- How to lay up boat and ¢€ ie for 
second-hand boat. tion motor. the winter. ' 

How to build a motor boat. Engine trouls How to remove carbon deposits, and 

Smoothing off and calking. Propeller wheels. other useful receipts. 

How to ) aint a motor boat. Reversible equipment. How to build a motor ice boat. 

How to install a marine motor. Furnishings and fittings. Dictionary of Motor Craft terms. 


Navigation rules. 
TROUBLE CHART—Enables you to locate any ordinary engine trouble with dispatch 
“WHERE TO GET WHAT YOU WANT” SECTION 


This is a very useful feature for anyone interested in the purchase of a motor boat or equipment. It ives a 
classified index of manufacturers and supply houses of everything needed by the motor boatman. Tells where to 
get what you want. Describes and illustrates many of the latest and best things on the market. 


Address Orders to Book Department W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., PUBLISHER, Woodstock, Ont. h 
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CJ vicrona CALGARY REGINA SRANOON 


WINNIPEG 


QUEBEC MONCTON MB SYONEY 


Cy rANCOUVER 


NOW OPERATING 
CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


and 


THE GREAT NORTH WESTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


14,000 Miles of Railway 
56,000 Miles of Telegraph Line 


Traversing Every Province of Canada’s Dominion 


and directly serving the great ports of 


Halifax - St. John - Quebec - Montreal 


Vancouver - Victoria 


Passenger - Freight - Express - Telegraph 


48 Vessels 


for the Atlantic, the Pacific and Great Lakes Service 


Now under construction 


With these ships in commission and working in 
conjunction with the vast railway system Canada’s 
products of Field, Forest, Mines and Industries 
will find ready markets in the ports of the world 


Information, tickets, reservations, freight and express service—enquire 
nearest Canadian National Railways agent 


Cc. A. HAYES H. H. MELANSON GEO. STEPHEN 
Vice-President Passenger Traffic Freight Traffic 
Manager Manager 
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ROD AND GUN FOLK 
H. C. Haddon Makes a Confession 


AM elect the photograph 
| you asked for’ wrote Cc; 

Haddon, in replying to our 
request for a snapshot and some 
details of one of Rod and Gun’s 
valued contributors, and should be 
a fool to refuse your request. I hope 
you may get F. V. Williams and 
Robert Page Lincoln to come through. 
This is a subject that is always 
interesting. I, too, wish you could 
have come, personally for an inter- 
view for I could have given you some 
good fishing or hunting. 


“The horrible past you ask about 
is as follows: 


“My height is five feet eleven, 
weight 180 pounds, eyes grey, com- 
-plexion dark. I was born in England 
about thirty years ago—mother the 
daughter of a newspaper man, father 
an artist with a picture in this year’s 
London Academy. Came to Canada 
to make my everlasting fortune and 
my only regret is I am not a native 
son. 


“Have spent adventurous, happy 
years gathering no moss. Have rid- 
den the range and kept store and 
mucked ore and hand-logged and 
now am settled and contented on a 
ranch in the British Columbia moun- 
tains. From my window I can see 
the blue of the lake and behind 
and all around are the everlasting 
mountains; a few opened up with a 
mile or two of trail, but the major ty 
as untouched as on the morning of 
Creation. From my verandah I have 
en deer, bear, wolves and cougar, 


and many of the smaller people, and 
this is compensation enough for me 
for the lack of street cars and picture 
shows. During May of this year I 
saw deer, one or more, on fifteen | 
occasions. Had a cougar break into 
one of my pigpens during last winter 
and kill seven pigs for me. I got 
the cougar. So you see this life is 
just as interesting as living in a city. 


“Have been writing for about five 
years and have sold stories to several 
of the English magazines, including 
the London “Field.” Also to many 
of the Canadian ones. My first 
story in Rod and Gun appeared in 
1913, and the end is not yet. 5 


“Have no particular ambition ex- 
cepttomake ‘the unforgiving minute 
yield sixty seconds worth of distance 
run.’ 


“JT am unmarried—but still hope- 
ful, and an old disability has prevent- 
ed me from getting any nearer than 
England in the Great Adventure.” 


In addition to editing the depart- 
ment, ‘Along the Trap_ Line” 
throughout the winter months (Mr. 
Haddon has had considerable exper- 
ience along the trap line himself and 
is eminently qualified to carry on a 
gene Gara of this kind), this writer 

contribute stories to some of 

our early spring issues, two of which, 

“Forbidden Fruit” and “The Greater 

Force’ will appear in the March 

and April issues respectively of Rod 

and Gun, both stories being suitably 
illustrated by Mr. F. V. Williams. 
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Curis. JENKINS 


OE Bedore halted in- his swift 
stride over the back trail as if 
seized by unseen hands. It was 


eerie in there among the deadfalls 
with only the ghoulish birches stand- 
ing out in the inky shadows—leafless, 
spectral relics of a bygone forest fire. 
That period had come in the night 
between sunset and moonrise when 
the spell of dead and forgotten things 
seems to have settled with the gloom 
and the silence over the north woods. 
Only the stars in the dark vaults 
above spoke of life, their brilliance 
intensified tenfold through the veil 
of a wilderness night. 

Bedore stood rigid, listening.From 
somewhere had come a moan, human 
in its anguish. It had jolted the 
woodsman’s thoughts from abstract- 
ed anxiety to startled perplexity— 
fear of he knew not what. A moment 
only he hesitated, then plunged for- 
ward. “Just one of them rotten 
deadfalls grindin’ on another,’ he 
told himself. He laughed at his 
Own recent scare. 

But the laugh died a gasp, as once 
again his every sense was brought 
taut by a low, reverberating call of 
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distress. Vainly he sought to sense 
the direction from which the sounds 
came. They were not repeated. 
That last, he knew, was no grinding 
of deadfalls. Seldom had the trails- 
man’s experienced ears deceived him. 
No, he could not be mistaken, he had 
heard it twice. Only the shadow of 
death made living things emit such 


sounds.” He started violently. A 
gooseflesh shiver swept his giant 
form. Could it be- — — -— —- - 2) He 


had heard old women tell of such 
things. He could have cried out at 
the very thought. Ice-cold fear 


clutched at the heart of Joe Bedore. 
It was as if an unseen blow had dis- 
organized his manhood. Dizziness 
seized him. His rifle almost fell 
from his nerveless grasp. 

The woodsman wheeled on an 
impulse to retrace his steps. He was 
in the throes of uncertainty, inde- 
cision. Cooler reasoning prevailed. 
He must not return without that for 
which Mother Gagnier had sent him, 
and there was far yet to go to the 
pulp camp store. No, those agon- 
ized moans he had heard, or fancied 
he heard, were not what he had con- 
jectured. Asa woodsman he knew of 
many strange happenings in the bush 
that had never been explained. 
This was just another of them. He 
was a bit over-wrought; he told him- 
self he had imagined the rest. He 
did not try to laugh it down this time. 
Instead, he tried to remember an 
appropriate prayer as he swung about 
on his mission. 

The trail threaded down through 
the deadfalls to a valley heavily 
wooded with jackpine and spruce. 


‘The moon slipped above the ragged 
skyline behind him, a great disc that 
bathed the wilderness in a_ sheen 
of silver above. the deceiving shadows. 
_Often he sank to his boot-tops in 
patches of ooze when he uttered great 
round oaths of impatience. There 
was that on his mind that made him 
unmindful of his step, savage at 
even fancied delays. Two baleful 
points of green light glared up at him 
as he rounded a sharp twist in the 
trail. The snarl of the bob-cat dis- 
puting the trail was cut short in a 
muffled crunch as Bedore’s heavy 
hobbed boot went home just behind 
the pointed ear and flung it stunned 
into the brush. Twenty minutes 
~ more and Bedore walked out upon 
the pulp camp road where the waiking 
was cieaner. Ahead in a clearing 
blinked many yellow dots of light. 

Bedore wasted little time at the 
store. Securing the medicine for 
which Mother Gagnier had despatch- 
ed him he set out on his return as 
swiftly as he had come. Not till 
he reached the approach of the dead- 
fall bluff did he pause. There a 
strange misgiving gripped him_ It 
might have been the faintest of sounds, 
a partridge stirring on its roost in the 
brush, a prowling wolf or merely a 
puff of night wind among those 
ghosts cf trees. Something it was 
came to him from out of the silences 
and put upon him a dread of the 
unknown. 

Bedore was disorganized tonight, 
on edge all over. He told himself 
that. He must get a grip on him- 
self and push past or face the worst. 
There were those beyond whom he 
must noifail. To cut around through 
the bush,tc dodge the deadfalls would 
mean the loss of a precious hour. 
With jaws set he struck up the slope. 

Crashing, stamping sounds broke 
abruptly ahead. With these went 
the spell upon him. Fear vanished 
from his being. His practiced ear 
told him it was a wild beast, and of no 
beast of the woods was Joe Bedore 
afraid. Swiftly, noiselessly he went 
forward, his eyes and ears alert for 
movement in the shadows. A bear 
ost likely, he conjectured; if a dog- 
ear it would give way on his ap- 
roach, if a bitch there would be 
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a fight. From under Bedore’s right 
hand came the smothered click 
of his rifle’s hammer. 

He topped a roll on the bluff and 
halted. Below him, limned in the 
moonlight, stood a great, dark hostile 
hulk, a cow moose set for a charge. 
Bedore’s rifle went to his shoulder 
like a twinkle of light, his practiced 
eye aligning the ivory bead as swiftly. 
But before his finger pressed the 
trigger to send a soft-nosed .303 
crashing through the animal’s brain 
his vision caught that behind her . 
which made him change his mind. 

The man leaped aside barely in 
time to avoid the deadly up-swinging 
hoofs as the huge cow carried by her 
own momentum went crashing down 
the trail. He sped forward gripping 
his unfired rifle. Gently enough he 
pushed aside the wet, helpless thin 
that blocked his path. He race 
on as never before he raced from 
living thing in the bush. A turn 
in the trail he hoped would save 
him. But a bellow of rage and the 
thunder of hoofs behind told him 
he was mistaken. 

Once again the trailsman barely 
dodged in time to hear the hiss of 
razor-sharp hoofs pass his face. To 
his right was a half-fallen, half-rotted 
pine, some ancient monarch of the 
hillside, who miraculously escaping 
the fire fiend, had at last become 
prey to the hurricane and time. Up 
the trunk of this Bedore clambered 
not an instant too soon. 

The cow returned immediately. 
She was plainly puzzled till she got his 
spore. She charged the trunk of the 
tree and threw the brush round- 
about itin renewed rage, a magni- 
ficent black demon of energy. At 
another time Bedore would have 
fully enjoyed the moonlight perfor- 
mance, but now he was ruefully 
debating on how long it would take 
for the cow to tire herself and leave 
him to his own resources. 

A new disappoihtment was due to 
him. When the animal had smashed 
a pathway round the tree and spent 
herself on vicious assaults on the 
trunk, she merely went to the trail 
and there stood silently on guard her 
long, broad ears—the keenest in the 
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woods—alert for the slightest move- 
ment on the part of her prey. 

Minutes passed. They dragged 
by as hours of: torture for the man in 
the tree. What might have happened 
or be now happening in the little 
cabin half a mile up the trail? Cold 
sweat broke all over him at the 
thought. 

Twice Bedore raised his rifle to drop 
his tormentor in her tracks and each 
time lowered it. The sentiments of 
another crowded in upon him. What 
would she say to such an act? Would 
Marie condone such a deed at such a 
time? Marie—if he only knew she 
was safe he would not care, he could 
be content to sit there for an age. 
But this suspense he could not stand. 
They were waiting for him up there 
at the cabin. They? He wonder- 
ed dully, the cold fingers of fear 
gripping at his heart. For the third 
time he brought his high-power gun 
to his shoulder. 

A faint, plaintive. bleat came from 
far down the trail. It acted like 
magic on the cow. With an answer- 
ing call she was away, gone in a 
thunder of hoofs. Bedore slipped 
cautiously from his perch to the 
ground. 
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Twenty minutes later he turned in. 
at his little clearing. There were. 
bright lights shining from both win- 
dows. He could see no stir within. 
The lack of activity, the all-per- 
vading silence oppressed him. With 
a shaking hand he lifted the catch of 
the door. Mother Gagnier met him. 
But he could read nothing in her 
mask of a face. 


“It is over?” 
habitant tongue. 


On the owl-like, leathery visage of 
the old midwife there broke a smile 
and she pressed her fingers to her lips. 
Then he knew. Stealthily she led 
him to the opened bedroom door. 
From there Bedore looked upon a 
glorified vision no man can ever for- 
get—a mother with her first-born. 


He gasped it in the 


Oddly memory filmed-on the in- 
stant a scene among the'deadfalls—a 
great, guarding mother of the wild: 
behind her a stumbling, awkward- 
limbed, new-born moose calf—the 
scene that had stayed his finger on the 
trigger. 


‘“He’s the biggest, liveliest boy that 
ever was born in Nadawaska district, ~ 
old Mother Gagnier was saying. 


Cuas. DorIAN 


HAT’S your opinion on it, 
Bill?” 

Bill wasin no hurry to reply 
to the question suddenly hurled at 
him from three sides of the bunk 

_ house. He was sitting on the edge 
| of his bunk, arms folded across his 
knees, “just chawin’.” His red- 
bristled jaws worked rhythmically 
a few times and then he tossed the 
quid over the bridge of his tongue. 
With that object under temporary 
subjugation he looked about him 
unconcernedly without perceptibly 
changing his posture, his back arched 
and knees close to chin. 

Outside it was February, cold as 
the poles, clear and moon-glimmered. 
Timber ripped with the exuberance 
of idiotic frigidity while the smoke 
from the log camps spiralled upward 
in the shortest route starward. In- 
side it was equatorial, smelly, smoky, 
humid. The big box-stove in the 
centre of the room glowed blood-red: 
the tank atop it exuded smells of 
stewing sweat, while strung on wires 
around it, woolens in varying stages 
ef drying suggested the doings in 
op Lee’s laun’ly. Through the 
aze of noisome. incense from near- 


briar bowls and dope sticks, the 
voice of Bill Street, buck beaver of 
the Red Deer limit, drawled above 
the din of camp chat and nocturnal 
medley. 

“My opinion’s jest whut it alweae 
wuz. War’s an advencher, and there 
be pups and old dogs that don’t 
want none of it. Me—lI don’t care— 
maybe into it sooner or later. If 
I wuz a young fellar, bent on beatin’ 
the conscription game, I’d do it 
easy’s rollin’ off an elephant’s tail. 
I’d get me a good stake together and 
raise a fringe on me map-and then 
go down to civilization and pack a 
sizeable turkey. About the month 
o’ March, when dog-teamin’ is just 
right, get a bush outfit and supplies 
fer two months and beat it out on 
snowshoes, leavin’ the dogs to pack 
the goods. Easy? Well, you're 
whistlin’!’’ 

Having thus added to the wisdom 
of the circle he resumed his cat-and- 
mouse game with the quid, blinked 
his gray eyes wisely and kept an ear 
cocked for new developments in 
the conversation. 

The youth for whom these observa- 
tions were diplomatically passed, re- 
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garded the crowd from his corner of 
the bunk-house in a silent gaze. He 
had been a whole winter with them 
_ and though the life had built around 

him the proportions of giant manhood 
it had not loosened his natural re- 
serve, a reticence more morose than 
dignified. He was a good woodsman, 
having been broken to it down in 
Quebec. Perhaps down there it would 
have been different with him, among 
his own people, used to their ways and 
their language. In the North On- 
tario woods he was among strangers, 
and though some of them were 
French Canadians he kept aloof from 
them as much as the others. He 
could not fail to know that he was 
the butt of comments varying from 
bitter resentment to tolerant apathy 
toward Quebec’s stand in matters 
military. 

Bill Street’s summing up seemed to 
hit the mark: Adolphe Grenon was 
evading the issue in Quebec and 
worrying over a way to beat it in 
Ontario. Close observation through 
the ill-lighted and hazy atmosphere 
was impossible but it was sensed by 
the group that Grenon had per- 
ceptibly brightened up at Street’s 
little speech. Along about a week 
later he drew his pay and Street saw 
him sling his turkey to his back for 
the hike « out. 

“Well,” he sang out, “S’long, Pea 
Soup. Good luck?’ 

Grenon trudged on with head bent 
regardless of the wel-meant valedic- 
tion. ! 

“Pea Soup” turned up in May- 
bridge with his hair long enough to 
curl, 
and a beard that would have been a 
joy to some men ten years older. 
His first duty was to have the hirsute 
accumulation on top reduced and 
the rest trimmed. He bought a 
pair of tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses 
to complete what he was pleased 
to think a disguise. 

He secured’ a long toboggan and 
made: careful purchases of concen- 
trated foods and then set out in 
search of suitable dogs. He could 
not afford to buy huskies and had 
to be content with three large danes. 
His next care was to get away from 
town without attracting attention. 
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a moustache already curling 
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From Maybridge ne it hea east-_ 
ward until he reached the Wahnapitei - 
River and then followed it northward. 
For three nights he made his bed of 
pine boughs. On the fourth a fear- 
ful blizzard blew and he had to build 
an arbor for shelter. He was less — 
than thirty miles from Maybridge, 
yet no wilder country could be de- 
sired for hiding. He had it all care- 
fully planned, down to renewing 
supplies when they gave out—but 
there was one thing he forgot. 

That fourth night would have 
discouraged a stouter heart. He 
struggled against blinding snow to 
gather brush for his and the dogs’ 
shelter and when he got them nicely 
bedded down, and had fallen asleep, 
a howl augmented the shrieking of 
the wind, his dogs snarled and barked 
and in an instant were in the swirl 
of a tempest far more terrible than 
the blizzard. ‘‘Pea Soup” picked up 
his rifle to defend himself as the say- 
age animals hurtled his way. He 
fired blindly, for he could not see 
them. And then the fight ceased 
and a yelping creature departed 
through the blinding storm leaving 
Grenon with only the corpses of his 
canine friends. 

At daybreak next day he started 
to reconnoitre for a more desirable 
haven and was surprised to find a 
deserted shack buried to the roof 
with snow: three hundred yards 
away was an iron bridge across the 
Wahnapitei—a railroad bridge! Had 
he his dogs he would have retreated 
four or five miles into the wilderness. 
Then he reasoned that if anyone 
came after him especially they would 
find him in the heart of the woods as 
readily as close to a railroad track. 
He could take a chance on this 
shack which he found later, was well 
hidden from view from the track. 

A few days later a thaw came, 
rendering the use of moccasins and 
snowshoes. decidedly undesirable. 
The shack was old and dirty but 
well preserved. It contained only 
one room with a door off its hinges 
and a window without lights. “Pea 
Soup” began to display many at- 
tributes that would have made him 
useful in an army: he was, above all, 
tidy. He soon had a habitable camp. 


He made a bunk and filled it with 
pine branches. He could partially 

undress before retiring which he 

could not do outdoors. He contin- 
ued to build his fire for cooking out- 
side as there was no way of doing it 
inside. 
. The spring came with a drive, 
leaving no between-season. Grenon 
was kept indoors for weeks owing 
to the flooded condition of the land, 
and then of a sudden drought came 
and the birds made merry. He had 
become lazy, sleeping more than 
half his hours away until the fine 
weather brought him out. He kept ac- 
tive then enough, bringing in an odd 
partridge and oftentimes a rabbit. 

Solitude was making a wild thing 
of him. Had he been a poet he 
would have written rhapsodies: in- 
stead, he fretted lest his presence 
there become known. Every day 
a train passed along the railread 
and he shrank into a corner of his 
shack if he happened to be in or hid 
himself for an hour if outside. 
day that train would stop at the 
bridge and a man in uniform would 
come for him. He was afraid, not 
that he would be thus cornered, 
and have to submit, but‘ that he 
would probably kill his pursuer. 

A menace worse than these fears 
was upon him almost before he knew 
it. It came in the night with a faint 
droning sound and he was awakened 
by the monotonous hum of it. It 
was the advance picket of the mus- 

. quito army of occupation, millions 

strong. The first night was one of 
reconnoitering and Grenon managed 
to get fitful stretches of sleep. When 

_ he was fully awake at daylight there 

were flying sentries with bayonets 

fixed, moving about his blankets. 
- A hundred little nodules on his neck, 
his forehead, his wrists began to 
sting and his finger nails worked 
frenziedly to appease the itching, 
‘only succeeding in opening wounds 
for fresh attacks. 

He overhauled his remaining scanty 
tock of provisions in search of grease 
with which to anoint his sores. 
here was nothing, not even the 
ine bacon or butter. All he now 
d left were bouillon cubes. Now 
the time to start for town and 
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load up fresh supplies. He dreaded 
it. He put it off day after day, long 
after everything was eaten up and 
“he lived solely upon the fruits of his 
aim, now too unreliable to net him 
sufficient food. 

The virulent stings ate into his 
nerves and silver-legged black flies 
came to augment the torture imposed 
by their longer-limbed malefactors. 
Semi-starvation threw in weight 
against his will to stay and one day 
he slung his blankets over his shoul- 
der, loaded his rifle and sleuthed a 
zig-zag trail toward the track. 

A rabbit scooted across the brack- 
en-covered course ahead of him and 
he paused to take aim. -He lost 


sight of the animal and took through. 


the tangled brush in pursuit. Here 
was hope interrupted on the brink of 
despair. If he caught the rabbit he 
would have a good meal before going 
farther and enough grease for oint- 
ment. In his flurry he stumbled 
into a bog hole and fell against the 
twisted root of a fallen tree. Throw- 
ing out his gun arm for protection 
the barrel caught in one of the coil- 
ing roots and bent his wrist back. 
From the bog hole arose a furious 
horde of flies which attacked him 
venomously. They alighted on 
every part of his flesh and crowded 
into his’ ears, and nose and mouth, 
while he raved and swore and cried. 

He crawled out of the tangled 
growth and dashed across a beaver- 
meadow in a hope that he would 
outrun the pests. But he only ran 
into fresh battalions of them. His 
flesh was sticky from the gory stabs. 
He tore his coat off to wrap about 
his head and neck. He _ thrashed 
about in the bush, farther and farther 
from the track, with the frenzy of 
madness. And the flies followed him 
or arose in new swarms to envelope 
him. His coat fell away from his 
head and he gave it no concern, 
but stumbled on. 
prising black flies crept up his shirt 
sleeves and into the gaps at his neck. 
He tore at every new sting until his 
For hours he 
fought against the noisome mass. A 
howl pierced the sunset stillness in 
bloodchilling reverberations and in 
his mania he thought it was his own 
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cry. Foaming and exhausted, he 
threw himself down and iried to 
outyell the weird voice that rent the 
air, but enly froth and low moaning 
escaped him. 

A stealthy thing came into the 
woods and bore softly down upon the 
broken body. Grenon, beyond the 
thrall of terror could see in the gray 
timber wolf only the symbol of 
merciless conscription. When the 
animal yelped to the spit of a bullet 
from across the haze and a man in 
khaki took its place Grenon was 
babbling: 

““You’re too late—the war is over.” 
These words, reiterated in simple 
sing-song caused the man who looked 
at him to shake his head. Then, 
dashing away commiserating thoughts 
he bent over Grenon and shook him: 

“Hey, Pea-Soup,’ he drawled, 
“turn out! The logs is on the skid- 
way waitin’ fer someone to roll their 
tails.” 

Grenon stared for a moment and 
repeated his litany. 

“What a raw beefsteak you've 
made of yourself!’ went on Bill 
Street. “If it wuzn’t fer your voice 
I'd think you wuz any old settler 
with a notion that skeeters wuz good 
company. Come on, boy, never 
mind about the war—let’s get some- 
thin’ inside ye.” 

He got the limp body into a stand- 
ing position and adroitly swung him 
round so that he could carry him on 
his back: When they reached the 
shack, Bill Street, took a vial of 
carbolic acid from his pocket and 
tinctured a basin of water with which 
he laved the exposed parts of Gren- 
on’s body. | 

Bill wore a broad hat and his 
khaki suit were prospector’s clothes. 
Grenon ceased muttering and regard- 
ed Bill in a dazed way. 

“You poor nut!’ condoled Bill, 
as he tried to make a clean man out 
of Grenon. “Whiskers is all right 
in winter but not in bug weather. 
See, I got a close crop all around 
before I left town. Got me a new 
safety razor, too, so’s the flies won’t 
have much to fasten on, see. Bad 
swellin’ in that wrist, Bud. We’ll 
fix that up with a rea! red-cross 
bandage. When a guy goes into 
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the bush he needs a first-aid outfit. 
Ye git to know a lot o’ things by the 
time ye git to be my age.” : 
Bill worked silently for awhile and 
when he had washed his patient 
all over, he shook out the blankets 
and tucked him in, naked. He rub- 
bed oil on the boy’s face and then 


commanded: / 
“Now, talk!’ 
“Thanks,” murmured the lad, 
faintly. 
“That's all right. Now I’m goin’ 


to fetch my tent and grub to this 
camp. I got lots o’ cheese-cloth to 
put up on the winders and we'll 
atk these sword-swallows to a stand- 
sti 39 

He was back in an hour building 
a fire to make a meal. ‘ 

“Meantime, have some o’ this,” 
he invited, producing a bottle of 
pain killer. ‘‘This is nootral booze.” 

Grenon took a gulp of it and 
interest in life revived. 
ite you find me?” he asked 

ill. 

“Oh, jest cussed dog-scent. Was- 
n’t lookin’ fer you special but know’d © 
I’d meet up with ye sometime. Got 
me a miner’s license down to May- 
bridge to try me luck at somethin’ 
different. They been findin’ gold 
down on the Wahnapitei. Now that 
gold starts somewhere, doesn’t it? 
Well, I’m lookin’ fer that spot and 
it can’t be far from here.” 

‘What you going to do with me?” 
asked the lad, sharply. 

‘Goin’ to feed ye and maybe you 
and me’ll git to be pals. Maybe 
you'd rather not—it’s all the same 
to yer uncle Bill.” 

“Why don’t the flies bite you?” 
persisted the boy. 

“They don’t like to git their feet 
wet, so I jest keeps me complexion 
damp all the time.” 

Grenon gulped down the tea that 
was made for him and after eating 
heartily he and Bill Street retired. 

Next morning Bill asked Grenon: 

“Have ye been fightin’ flies dry 
since they come out?” 

“Dry?” queried Grenon. 

Pile haven’t ye been puttin’ on 
oil?” : 

“None to put on,” said Grenon. 

“Why boy, that spring down there 


is full of it. If ye hadn’t anything 

else why didn’t ye use water? Keep 
moist—that’s fly season motto. But 
that there spring—I’m hootin’ wor- 
ried about that—wouldn’t be s’prised 
but what there’s oil under this swamp. 
Say, now, wouldn’t an oil boom be 
jest as good as gold? By crick, as 
soon as ye kin git around, we're goin’ 
to town and let it gradg’ly leak out 
about there bein’ oil runnin’ wild in 
the Wahnapitei. 

Well, yer askin’!”’ 

The boy did not say anything 
about the trip to town until the day 

Bill announced that they were to 

start, when the boy looked at him 
~ suspiciously. 

“You won't hand me over?’ he 
asked. 

“Say, kid,” said Bill, dropping his 
kit bag, jamming both fists into his 
back trousers pockets and bending 
over the top half of his body in a 
menacing way. “Cut that kind o’ 
dope. We’re pals, ain’t we?” 

The day spent in Maybridge was 
one of careful circumlocution. Bill 
and ‘‘Pea-Soup” stayed together. 
In the barber shop they both went 
through the details of shave—hair- 
trim-shampoo-singe—headrub-oil and 
emerged in the bloom of adolescence. 

Bill whisked his pal across the 
street to a clothiers and decked him 
out in khaki ducks like his own and 
bought him new underclothes. They 
visited the mining recorder’s office 
and there Bill let it “leak out’? about 
the oil. 

“Tt’s there,’ he affirmed, ‘‘and 
God only knows what’s keepin’ it 
from bustin’ out and floodin’ the 
country.” 

“Now,” he said to Grenon as they 
were leaving that office, “We'll git 
us, another case 0’ pepper water and 
a stack of other necessaries and beat 
it before the oil rush starts.” 

“What we going to do if there is 
_ no rush?” asked ‘‘Pea-Soup.”’ 

“Say, are we pals or ain’t we?” 
asked Bill, pointedly. 

“Tm sticking, Bill—I didn’t mean 
anything,” said Grenon. 

“That’s all right, kid. There’ll 


Won't nobody bite? 
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Bill was right. Humanity tumbled 
into the Wahnapitei valley as if upset 
out of a cloud. They came in a 
hurry, which means without any- 
thing much but a miner’s license— 
and some even forgot that. 

Every day brought a horde of 
them. The first arrivals were from 
adjacent mining towns but within 
a week they were coming from Pitts- 
burg. Like Caesar, they came, they 
saw, they swore—and stayed to feed 
the flies. 

They all wanted to examine the 
source and Bill allowed one or two 
to sample the spring—then he and 
‘*‘Pea-Soup”’ took turns guarding it. 
Any more who wanted samples could 
have them at a dollar a bottle—pain 
killer size. 

They paid the price grudgingly 
and smothered their grudge in the 
“oil” to ward off the flies. . They 
were an unhappy group of pros- 
pectors, many ready to give up the 
first day. i 

One lamentable case came to Bill 
and said he hadn’t a dollar in the 
world and would go crazy unless he 
had something to put on his stings. 
Bill invited him to splash himself 
well in the spring and gave him a 
bottle to take away with him. 

‘“When that’s gone, come back fer 
more, unless ye strike some on yer 
own claim.” 

That it pays to advertise was 
proved by the rush for samples of 
the spring water to be used for fly oil 
and Bill was forced to go to May- 
bridge for six more cases of pain- 
killer, leaving the befriended pros- 
pector to change shifts with “‘Pea- 
Soup” in watching the spring. He 
sold the pain-killer at a good profit 
and the holders of the bottles present- 
ed them for refilling with “‘oil’’ at a 
dollar a refill. 

Business was running briskly up 
to the time a certain mining engineer 
arrived at the camp. He had decided 
to sink a hundred dollars in railway 
fare and rations as a bet with himself 
that there was no oil in the Wah- 
napitei region. 

He cited history, geology and 
horse sense to prove that there never 
was enough vegetation in that rock- 
ribbed region to press down into 
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enough oil to lubricate a grindstone. 
If oil there was to warrant such an 
immigration as he heard was now in 
the valley, it was assuredly a freak 
of nature. The only clue to an oil 
possibility was the limestone strata 
beneath the cedar swamp covering 
an area of twenty square miles. 
Skeptical from the first he risked the 
trip on the strength of many dis- 
coveries in the north resulting con- 
trary to all geological signs. And 
when he arrived at the spring he 
sat down cross-legged and rocked 
backward and forward with con- 
vulsive laughter. 

Bill grinned from pure contagion 
and asked: 

“What's ticklin’ ye, old sport?” 

Benny Coldring. stopped long 
enough to dig a handful of black flies 
out of his eyes, ears and nose, and 
then articulated: 
.. “Oh, what an easy nut? And all 
I had to do was think—only once. 
Oil! Ye stars of Golconda! Ye 
stones that bleed! Well, what are 
Ha grinning at?” soberly addressing 

i 


“What do you know about oil?” 
asked Bill. 

“What should I know? ‘Tell your 
SEOry, first. How did you discover 
it?” 

The good humor of Coldring seem- 
ed to take on in the camp and in a 
short time a crowd had gathéred at 
the spring. Many of them were 
far from humor-struck, however, 
wrapped up in swathings against 
the attack of the best cursed insect 
in the universe. Some had torn the 
linings out of their clothes ‘to tie 
around their heads and necks and/ 
wrists while they sweltered in the 
heat. 

“It was here,’ began Bill, “‘that 
we got the clue to the riches held in 
the bosom of mother earth.” 

“Which,” interrupted a wag, “take 
wings when they get to surface.” 

“And bore for blood,” cut in an- 
other. 

Coldring started to laugh but cut 
it short. 

“By Heck,” he said. “If there’s 
oil in that spring, I’m going in for a 
swim,’ and he started to cup up 
some of it to rub on his face. 
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“Say, boss, why. don’t, you charge 
him the regular rate?” asked one of 
the crowd. hats 


“This is bargain day,” said Bill, — 


> 


“the spring’s free.’ \ 

In a moment the crowd. jostled 
each other to get a good soaking in 
the beneficent spring, while Coldring 
stepped back and marveled at the 
stampede. 

“Think it was a shrine or some- 
thing,” he commented, ““Go cn with 
the story.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “when we saw 
there wuz oil we know’d we could 
draw a crowd. And we ‘knowd 
there wuz flies to beat the devil. 
So we decided to get us licenses and 
wait fer the oil rush and nacher’ly 
wuz prepared with bottles to dis- 
pense the stuff that would be most in 
demand. First thing they sez is 
‘dam .a dry country’ so out comes 
mister pain-killer: then they sez, 
‘dam the flies, and out comes the 
fly oil!” 

Coldring laughed. 

“‘Then,”’ he said, “‘you’re really not 
sure that there is not lots of oil here?” 

“Say,” drawled Bill. “What d’ye 
suppose this shack’s here fer? ~ Well, 
I'll tell ye. When that bridge yon- 
der wuz bein’ put up Bill Street wuz 
foreman o’ the bridge gang. We had 
a camp here. We kep a lot o’ sup- 
plies on the job—and six or seven 
barrels of oil. Well, Bill Street got 
tired o’ the job and went lumber- 
jackin’ and o’ course don’t know 
what happened after that, but bein’ 
here now and thinkin’ it »ver don’t 
it seem nach’rel to ye that. when they 


broke up they left a lot of oil behind ~ 


which when the barrels got kind 0’ 
rotted leaked into the earth and 
spoiled a dam good ae 

“Now, you’re talking, Bill Street. 
By the way, do you remember the 
water-boy that was always asking 
you bothersome questions?” 

“Do I? Say, you ain’t little Red 
Herrin’ that used to— course ye are! 
Well, I’m spanked!” 

The crowd began to draw closer 
to catch the story demanded by 
Coldring but they were just in time 
to miss it. Coldring addressed them: 


“Boys, we’re stung. If we’re good 


sports we'll chalk this expedition Up. 


~ 


dys. 


© experience and go back to plain 


wages. All the oil that’s here is 


f 


refined oil that has exuded through 
the earth from an old oil cache used 
by the railroad when they were 
building that bridge. I know, be- 
eause I was water-boy on that outfit 
when they broke up and left the oil 
behind. When I heard of this rush 
I was fooled the same as the rest of 
you, never thinking about the old 
oil cacne until I arrived!” 

“We're stung good an plenty,” 
said the wag, crushing six mosquitos 
with one smash: 

*“Pea-Soup’’ was asleep when this 
scene was enacted. When he awoke 
to take over his turn at watching the 
spring, Bill announced: 

“This is our last day, Bud. We're 
pullin’ out. Here’s yer share of the 


profits!’ and he doled out a goodly 
sum. 
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“What are we going to do now?” 
asked “‘Pea-Soup”’ counting his share 
of the oil boom receipts. 

“What did ye larn most since ye 
come up here?” asked Bill. 

“Me? Oh, I guess what I learned 
most was that flies are not so hard te 
handle once you learn how. I seem 
to have worked hard and suffered a 
lot and didn’t have to do it. What 
would you advise me to do now, 
Bill?” 

“Do? We’re pals, ain’t. we?’ de- 
manded Bill. 

“Sure, Bill, but—’ began “‘Pea- 
Soup.” 

“But, nothin’. What you think 
I been keepin’ a clean mug and look- 
in’ young fer? We’re goin’ you and 
me, to sign up together see?” 

“IT see,’ said Grenon, grinning 
with relief. 


\ 


A moose shot by Mr. J. B. Williams of Philadelphia in the vicinity of Minnitaki Lake 


south of Sioux Lookout on the Canadian Government Railways. 


This locality, is reached by 


e “Transcontinental Route” from Toronto, via the Grand Trunk and Temiskaming and 


tario Railways to Cochrane, Northern Ontario, thence by C. G. Rys. 


tlers of this animal measured 471% inches. 


The spread of the 


Part IVA YEAR WITH THE DEER 
H. C. Happon 


g-riot with their wealth of bloom, 
broad petals pink and frail and 
sweet in their short lived day. The 
hills lay calm and quiet, bathed in the 
sunshine that brought content and 
rest, flooding valley and hillside with 
its lavish warmth and penetrating 
even the thick foliage of the big 
timber, sc that the sunbeams danced 
through the leaves until they reached 
the soft moist floor of the forest. 
Over the whole world seemed spread 
a mantle of laziness. Mid-day, with 
its rapidly increasing heat found 
the hillside deserted except for the 
sun loving gophers that idled at the 
mouths of their burrows, repeating 
interminably their single monotonous 
whistle. 
From flower to flower the humble 


Moerriot itt found the wild roses 


bee buzzes his clumsy way, his legs 
burdened with the yellow pollen that 
he has gone a-labouring all the day 
to secure. Big butterflies sit sunning 
themselves upon convenient rocks 
and stones, opening and shutting 
their gaudy coloured wings, or chas- 
ing each other aimlessly across the 
open spaces. Only the ants are 
working, bustling and hurrying tire- 
lessly upon their silly errands. 

The hills seem resting, as a trav- 
eller rests at the end of a long journey. 
Behind, forgotten now, is winter and 
its problems, and not yet come the 
autumn with its winds that hint of 
snow. Now, in a world of sunshine 
and of feed a-plenty, nursery and 
nest are in evidence on every hand, 
a symbel of the eternal youth of the 
world. 


Nodding pine grass covers the open 
hillside, or wherever the big trees 
break up to form little natural mea- 
dows, and dotted over the hills and 
through the open spaces the wild 
flowers wave and bend in every 
passing breeze, here big patches of 
purple pentsfemon, there the lupin, 
blue and gold, mingling with the 
round white flower heads of the wild 
garlic. The white flowers of the 
salmen berry are everywhere; rarer, 
but making more of a display are the 
bushes of the mock orange, with the 
lcng sprays covered with blesscm. 
Gaining a scanty foothold among the 
reeks, the stone-crop cpens its yellaw 
flowers and blooms and lives before 
the fierce heat of August dries up the 
moisture that it craves. Peavine 
mingles with the pine grass, an ever 
open invitation to the working bees 
that visit it continually during the 
long hours of daylight. 

With the coming of late afternoon, 
as the sun hangs low over the further 
hills, the hillside yawns and shakes 
herself and then wakes up to new life. 
A yearling bear works up from the 
swamp below, feeding as he travels 
snatching a few mouthfuls of grass 
here and farther on turning over a 
flat_rock to, secure a single beetle 
that is not quick enough to escape. 
Up at the crest of the hill he tears a 
rotten log to pieces to get at the 
swarming black ants inside, and fcr a 
few minutes licks them upin comical 
enjoyment, before disappearing from 
sight in the bench behind. - 

A couple of red squirrels run and 
play and chase each other through the 
long grass to the meadow, to gain the 
safety of a tree with sudden screaming 
chattering as a gliding shadow warns 
them of the big hawk that comes 
sailing on steady wings around the 
edge of the meadow. 

| A little company cf chickadees 
alight ameng a patch of willows and 
work and scramble their way through 
the branches, hanging head down- 
_ wards beneath some swaying spray 
or hepping from limb to limb, calling 
to each other with their cheerful 
whistle, chick a dee, dee, dee, chick a 
dee, dee. Gradually the sun sinks 
ower and lower towards the western 
ills, and finally dips out of sight 
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altogether. Up on the top of a big 
fir a robin sings his vesper song as the 
long mellow twilight comes creeping 
across the valley, and the ccol night 


. winds come drifting down the draws. 


Then suddenly two dces and their 
fawns appear as if by magic from 
among the trees, so quietly and quick- 
ly that your eyes can scarcely follow 
them, or your ears hear them. There 
one minute was the meadow, empty, 
and the next second the deer are there, 
cropping at the grass. 

he does are not hungry, for they 
have been nibbling at tender twigs for 
the last hour, and now they wander 
across the meadow, snatching a few 
bites here and there, and stopping 
every minute to stand like statues 
looking down into the valley. So 
they wander through the cool clois- 
tered aisles of the big timber, and 
after them the four fawns. 

Then suddenly with a_ snort 
the leading doe goes off on the 
jump, to be followed instantly by 
her companion, both of them calling 
to the frightened fawns to follow. 

Thereis nodanger—only here in the 
gloaming an hour of schooling for 
the benefit of the fawns. This of 
course the dces cannot explain, and to 
the fawns, still half awed with the 
wonder of the world, comes only 
the knowledge that their leaders 
have commanded flight, and that 
instinct urges obedience. So they 
too break into the jump to try and 
keep up with the mothers who seem 
in no hurry to wait for them. 

On every hand the big silent trees, 
rank after rank, their foliage 
scarcely stirred in the evening breezes. 
Away from’ the open spaces of the 


‘meadows the gloom is deepened in the 


timber, and the light is fast failing 
into darkness. 

Everywhere among the trees are 
the bedies of the fallen—here a single 
big fir lying half rotten and moss 
covered, there a veritable tangle of 
windfalls that form an effectual-bar- 
rier to rapid progress—and wandering 
and twisting aimlessly, and yet even- 
tually arriving at its destination, is 
the game trail that the does have 
taken to. 

Picture the scene, if you like, while 
the fawns learn their two fold lesson. 
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The big white flags of the does stand 
out with startling conspicuousness 


peat 


“And at their head the big buck, the leader of the 
b and, his band.’’ 
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in the shadows of the timber, a clear 
waving beckoning signal for the 
fawns to follow. So they dig their 
little feet into the earth beneath 
them, and go off on the jump after 
the flags that pick out the way for 
them to travel, each one in turn ele- 
vating his own little tail as a sign 
to those that follow after. Seeing 
it you can but marvel, as al! of 
Nature’s actions give you cause to 
wonder. 


With their protective colouring 
and the gloom and shadows of the 
timber the does are almost invisible. 
While they remain standing still you 
strain your eyes in vain to pick them 
out—and then, with the first step 
they take up go the flags, and all the 
fawns have to do is to turn where 
they turned, rise where they jumped 
—and at the end they have found 
their way over an unknown game 
trail in the dusk that is searcely 
distinguishable even in the daylight. 


For that is what the flags are for, 
the reason why Nature has given to 
the white tailed deer the vivid dis- 
tinguishing characteristic that has 
stuck to them as a name. While 
they are standing still, watching you 
and wondering what you are, they 
keep their tails down, and their 
protective colouring hjdes them, and 
the shadows and thé dusk complete 
the protection. Remain perfectly 
still, and the doe will stamp her 
front foot at you, time and time 
again, until you make some move- 
ment to show what you are. Then, 
with a snort she goes off cn the jump, 
tail erect at onee, and frem a near by 
thicket the two fawns break out, to 
follow the white waving flag without 
question. 


For this same reason the rabbit also 
wears a white tail that stands out 
plainly in the dusk when the grey 
of the fur is invisible, and that shows 
the way to those behind as she takes 
to runway or burrow. 

The one point that is hard to recon- 
cile is that this white. flag, while 
picking out the road to safety for the 
young is a source cf guidance also 
for the pursuing danger. This Na- 
ture never considers. The individual 
does not matter as long as the off- 


spring are saved, for they in their 
turn will continue the species. An 
example of this is the salmon that 
lives its four years, then spawns and 
dies, with its life work accomplished. 
So during the long days and warmth 
and mellowness of summer the fawns 
lived and played and learnt their 
lessons in the greatest of all games— 
Life. Often the big, buck would 
come and join them in their play, 
sometimes a younger buck, sometimes 
a younger doe that had lost her 
single fawn. As the warmer weather 
came the deer moved down to the 
lake, and the moist greund round it 
was covered with their tracks. 


From the lake up threugh the tim- 
ber to the bench above and from 
there to the basin where the deer 
had wintered !ed a number of small 
winding game trails, used and made 
principally by the deer, and yet 
furnishing to all who had _ eyes 
to see a bread highway from hoof 
and claw. ihese trails the fawns 
were taken over again and again until 
they knew the different runways 
and where they led to. 


Often the big buck would find one 
of the dses and her fawns in the cool 
swamp at the end of the lake, and 
here, in the tangle cf lying logs and 
trees was another favourite play- 
ground for the education of the fawns. 
See where a big cedar has fallen and 
lies supported on a stump, stretching 
out over the lake. 

Not so very high above the ground 
yet it furnishes the commonest ob- 
stacle that is met with in travelling 
through the hills. To the big buck, 
with his splendid size and strength 
it presents no problem. He. leads 
the way never hesistating as he clears 
it witheut visible effort, and after him 
the doe, taking it just as easily 
withcut breaking her stride. So, 
when the fawns come to it they also 
make the attempt, knowing that 
their leaders have done so, and 
clearing it without mishap, and land- 
ing on the other side, stiff legged and 
teady without losing their balance. 


So, a hundred times a day, and na 
ndred different ways the fawns 
rnt their lessons in the schoolroom 
the hills, always growing in size 
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and strength as the calm peaceful 
weeks slipped by. 


“Up at the very top the big buck stands looking 
down at the lake.” 
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They still wore their first spotted 
coat, and would do so_ until the 
colder nights of autumn set all the 
deer shedding their summer coats and 
growing their heayy winter ones. 
The first winter of their lives they 
usually spend with the does that 
bore them, for they will not breed 
until seventeen or eighteen months 
old. So, in their second summer 
while the older does are again busy 
with the fawns, and the bands are 
broken up, the yearlings wander and 
move round till the love months find 
them gathered up into the harem of 
some buck, to play their part and fill 
their place in the complex scheme of 
things called Life. 

As the summer passeg the big buck 
showed less and less inclination to 
spend long hours wandering round 
his range, and preferred instead to 
lie up in the swamp, or in the timber 
in close proximity to one of the 
meadows. Early June found his new 
horns ‘starting to gsrow—first merely 
a couple of soft velvety knobs—but 
growing as the weeks passed until 
late summer found his antlers at the 
full, though still in the velvet. At 
first, as they grow, the horns are soft 
and tender and alive, but once the 
full growth is completed the blood 
vessels that have fed them dry up, 
and the horns receive no more nour- 
ishment. Then, with the growth 
completed they harden up, and at 
this time they are a source of con- 
siderable pain to the animal. As 
they harden, the velvet, the outer 
skin of the horn, dies and dries, and 
finally peels off. So you can some- 
times come on the bucks as they are 
emerging from the velvet, rubbing 
and scraping their horns against some 
convenient tree. The irritation 
seems to be considerable, and the 
flies are another source of annoyance, 
and at this stage the bucks do not 
care to move around a great deal, 
preferring instead to hide themselves 
away until their horns are hardened. 

Gradually the summer burnt itself 
out, August with its fierce heat ending 
with several big storms that sent the 
thunder crashing and roaring through 
the hills. The drenching rain that 


followed seemed to clear the air, so 
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that much cf the oppressive sultry 
heat was gone. eat : 

So slowly that you could scarcely . 
notice the change autumn began to — 
take summer’s place. Flowers that 
had blossomed riotously were dead, - 
and in their place instead the seed 
pods that they had lived to produce. 
With many berries the bears grew 
fat in preparation for their long 
winter’s sleep. The gophers, the 
earliest of the hibernating animals 
were already gone till the spring 
warmth should call them out again. 
The summer birds, swallows and hum- 
ming birds and flycatchers, slipped 
away. Up on the higher summits 
came a sudden early fall of snow— 
lying but a few short hours and then 
away again, but sounding the warn- 
ing to the summer migrants who 
would sti!] linger. 

Beside the lake one afternoon the 
big buck found the youngest doe 
that had lost her fawn early in 
the spring. With her was another 
doe, with a single fawn (now a sturdy 
youngster) and a young buck wit 
but two points on either side of his 
head. Beside the big buck he looked 
little better than a fawn himself, 
and he must have realized how small 
a chance he had, for sometime during 
the following night he left the little 
band and went on his way alone, 
veering rcund eventually to the 
southward of the lake. 

As for the big buck, a king new 
crowned with the majesty of his 
splendid antlers, and at the threshold 
of his kingdom, he remained with the 
two does, and within a few days they 
joined up with the ether two does and 
their four fawns. 


So September slipped away, and — 


October came, the month of leaves, — 
and with it all-‘the glory of the Indian 
summer. The nights grew colder, 
and intensely silent, and in the early 
mernings the ground was white with 
frost. The spirit of Fall crept into 
the air, indescribable, indefinable, 
yet always subtly present--- here in the 
mellow gold or scarlet red of the 
leaves, there in the smell of dying 
vegetation, and everywhere in the 
breezes that blow down from the 
summits laden with the tang, of 


if 


new snow—the Spirit of Fall, of Love 
and Courtship. 

There lies the lake, primeval, eter- 
nal, calm and unruffled in the peace 
of the late afternoon. Over at the 
end the big buck comes out of the 
swamp, and with him the four does 
and the fawns, and together they all 
work their way up the hillside, now 
one, now another hidden by the trees. 

Up at the very top the big buck 
stands looking down at the lake, 
sampling the breezes that come to 
him, a splendid picture with his 
magnificent size and strength. 
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So for a minute, and then he 
hastens to catch up with the does who 
are already ranging ahead. 

Slowly the shadows creep across 
the valley. Further up the hillside 
a horned owl began to call, mournful, 
monotonous. Up in the timber the 
deer circled round before bedding down 
for the night, still feeding as they 
travelled, and at their head the big 
buck, the leader of the band, his 
a Geretor and night closed down upon 
them, a night of stars with the cres- 
ae love-meon hanging low in the 
sky. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


J. A. BONNEY 


ATE in October, 1917, many colored 
leaves were falling gently to the ground 
reminding our hunt club of many happy 

days spent in the north woods. So insistent 
did the call of the wild become that a date was 
set for a meeting and the club assembled to 
plan for another outing to take place at an 
early date. As a result of these plans we 
went to our hunting grounds via the Canadian 
Northern Railway which gave us good 
accommodation. Our party consisted of Capt. 
B. Atchison, secretary-treasurer G. Adams, T. 
Garner, E. Yonge, W. B. Tait, C. Little, E. 
Harris, R. Hutchinson, Prof. Mosley , C. 
Bonney and J. A. Bonney. 


Our train was scheduled to leave the 
Union Station, Toronto, at 10.30 on October 
29th, but owing to the great number of 
hunters and supplies did not pull out till 
11.35 that night and we arrived at our des- 
tination the following day at 7.20 pm. We 

were fixed up for that night by a friend and 
the following morning were given a record 
breakfast, fresh fish being on the menu, after 
which we proceded to take our supplies 
out to our camping grounds where we put 
up our tents, one cook tent 14 x 16 one 
sleeping tent 12 x 16 and another for the 
dunnage 10 x 14. Supper over we filled up 
our pipes with the good tobacco and proceeded 
© enjoy ourselves. ‘Prof.’ gave us some 
rnet solos and we had a number of songs 
in which all joined. 
The next morning was November 2nd and 
‘ter a ramble about we returned to camp at 
.30 having seen no signs of game of any 


description. We decided to go on the west 
side of the railway next time and had not 


gone far before we saw plenty signs of deer, 


also signs of moose. Consequently we placed 
our firing line, let down the dogs and had a 
run. T. Garner was the first to open the 
count by getting a deer with two nice shots 
in the neck, which counted number one. 
The next day our cornet soloist with the aid 
of several revolvers and a .30-30 Remington 
succeeded in landing deer number two, 
a little spike horn deer. The following day 
we had a run at two but failed to tally. 


The next member of the party to score 
was the secretary, G. Adams, who handed 
out three nice shots at long range from a 
.30-30 Remington and landed a 215 pound 
buck. About one hour later J. A. Bonney 
put down a fine buck of similar size with a 
single shot at very close range, about 25 feet 
from a .32-40 Marlin. C. Bonney the next 
day succeeded’ in adding another to the 
count with two niceshots from his .32 Special! 
Winchester. i 


Next to score was C. Little who stopped 
a deer that was heading for the Rockies at 
full speed which brought the count up to 
eight. Capt. Atchison was the next to raise 
the count to nine when he got his .280 Ross 
working and cleaned up about half an acre of 
bush. C. Little came back strong and got 
two nice shots dropping a nice doe, which 
closed the hunt, ten trophies having been 
secured. We broke camp on November 15th 
and returned home to share in the spoils and 
to count the days till the next season’s hunt. 


Leo M. Ro..ins 


HE lion of the Canadian Rockies 

| is known in different parts of its 
range, which extends through 
Mexico on down to South America, 
by various names, such as panther, 
painter, el leon, and puma, and 


sometimes it is locally known as 
cougar. It is known scientifically 
as ‘‘Felis concolor,’ but wherever 
found it is a trophy worthy the best 
efforts of the hunter, possessing an 
exceedingly savage and vicious dis- 
position that at once makes it diffi- 
cult and thrilling to pursue. 


The writer recalls a very inter- 
esting and thrilling encounter with 
two of these beasts in the mountains. 
of British Columbia, accompanied by 
my pal, Thomas Hubert Hutton, 
whom readers will recognize as a 
frequent contributor to this maga- 
zine. 


The best season for lion hunting 
depends somewhat on weather con- 
ditions, but from November to 
March is considered by most sports- 
men as the ideal period, while there 
is an abundance of snow on the ground. 
The professional hunters like these. 
months best because the pelts are far/ 
more valuable to them than during 
warmer ones. We found the snow 
so deep we had to use snowshoes in 
trailing these animals. These felines 
are universally recognized as out- 
laws, and in nearly all parts of its 
range, so far as I know, the hunter 
is not required to take out a license 
to hunt them, but 6n the other hand 
the government usually pays the 
successful hunter a bounty on each 
lion killed. : 

Mountain lions prey upon their 
less powerful fellow creatures, such 
as the deer, to an enormous extent 
and for this reason they are the most 
hated beast with which the sportsman 


comes in contact. 
will kill an average of one deer per 
week. This is a matter that should 
be given the widest publicity so as to 
acquaint everyone with the fact 
that no mercy, or quarter, should be 
shown this stealthy, sneaking animal, 
which is one of the most serious 
setbacks to effective conservation 
extant. 

This beast, however, furnishes rare 


sport, being one of the hardest 
to kill by fair, still hunting. 
During daytime he _ usually lies 


hidden in some cave or forest glen 
practically impenetrable. He is ex- 
tremely cautious in his movements, 
never making a sound with his great 
padded paws, and his coloration 
blends almost perfectly wth the 
surrounding cover. 

Without the aid of dogs his pursuit 

is well-nigh impossible. We took 
with us a mixed pack, four thoroughly 
trained hounds and two crack Aire- 
dale terriors. Experience has proven 
that a mixed pack gives better 
results than a pack composed all of 
one kind, whether it be hounds or 
Airedales, for each lacks something 
the other has. 
possesses bulldog. tenacity, courage, 
and great fighting ability, but lacks 
the speed andscenting powers of the 
hound. On the other hand, the 
hound is not so good a fighter as the 
Airedale. But together, a mixed 
pack, they are well nigh invincible. 
» We had got an early start and so 
before long had reached the hunting 
sround, or camp among the moun- 
tains being in close proximity -to 
excellent game fields. The dogs were 
set free, we following as best we could 
on snowshoes. 

The dogs were every one still-hunt- 
ers, so we hoped to be able to 
surprise Mr. Lion and drop him 
before he could discover we were on 
his trail. To this end every precau- 
tion was taken to make as little noise 
as possible, and we trudged on through 
he snow with careful step and with- 


none to waste in gossiping. 
The lion was not to be deluded, 
we soon discovered from his 
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tracks that he was “‘speeding,’’ which 
we could tell by the increased dis- 
tance between leaps. He had evi- 
dently scented us. The dogs could 
not be called off very easily, however, 
as they were most bent upon bring- 


ing to bay their quarry, so we had 


nothing else to do but follow them as 
best we could. 

The crafty cat time after time 
threw them off the trail, by back- 
tracking on his trail, wading up a 
small mountain stream, then taking 
long strides for liberty on the oppo- 
site bank. Wespent the remainder of 
that day following the bloodthirsty 
dogs, and when darkness caught us 
unawares we were very far from 
camp, with the dogs still running the 
lion. Lusty notes from my foxhorn 
failed to retrieve them. Apparently 
they had gone quite mad with the 
lust of a bloody feast before them. It 
reminded one somewhat of the blood- 
thirsty Huns, though as a matter of 
fact, there is no living creature in the 
animal kingdom low down enough 
to compare ‘the Hun to. The modern 
Huns are ina class by themselves, and 
apt to stay there for a long, ‘long 
time to come. A dog, while some- 
times bloodthirsty, kills only when — 
hungry, but a Hun kills women and 
children wantonly and has shown 
himself to have absolutely no regar 
for suffermg humanity, but kills 
indiscriminately, all who block his 
path to world-wide dominion. Cer- 
tainly such a beast is not to be 
compared with even a member of tne 
dog family. A dog loves those whom . 
he thinks are his friends. A Hun 
practices deception with his friends 
and merely uses them to further his 
own insidious aims, to be cast aside 
when he has done with them. But 
the day of reckoning is fast approach- 
ing, when the dirty Hun will be 
dragged before the bar of internation- 
al justice and made to confess his 
hideous crimes against humanity. 
He will be disarmed and made to 
accept the terms of peace the Allies 
will dictate to him. He will accept 
these terms, because he will have 
been whipped and made to accept 
them. 

But enough of that! If I get 
fairly started on that subject, I am 
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apt never to get back to the subject 
in hand. As I have previously stated, 
darkness caught me and my pal, 
ffutton, far from camp, without a 
suide. Some fix to be in. It’s a 
terribly lonesome feeling, I can tell 
you. You feel utterly donefor. Hav- 
ing no compass was the worst 
trouble. We could have made it 
back all right had we brought a com- 
pass along, but forgot this important 
item. Let our misfortune be a lesson 
to others. By all means don’t neg- 
lect to take along your compass. It 
comes in mighty handy sometimes. 
Had we had ours with us, it 
would have saved us an all night’s 
struggle. As it was, the night being 
almost starless, we had to wait until 
the following morning and sunup 
before we got our bearings. Then 
we beat it for camp, and landed there 
completely worn out. After drink- 
ing two cups of black coffee each, 
venison steak and eggs, we took an 
all-day’s snooze, awakening just in 
time to prepare for the evening meal. 

Next day we fared forth again 
as fresh and full of vim as ever. 
Towards noon we unexpectedly ran 
into a herd of elk. These are very 
interesting creatures and deserve all 
the protection we can give them. 

With the advance of the season in 
the fall the elk leave the higher 
altitudes where they have spent the 
latter. part of the summer and go 
to lower levels. Most all the elk 
leave the mountains and go to the 
valleys at the approach of winter, and 
we were surprised to find them here 
at this season. The life of the elk 
during a winter of average severity 
is a constant struggle to preserve 
existence. Following the path of 
least resistance, the majority of the 
animals, including most of the young 
calves, find themselves in the valley, 
where they are soon forced to browse 
on the willows and other shrubs 
already nearly destroyed during prev- 
ious winters. The elk soon eat the 
smaller twigs and then are forced by 
hunger to attack the bark and larger 
branches. The woody fibre’ thus 
swallowed furnishes little nutriment 
and is said to be actually injurious 
especially to the younger animals. 
liven sagebrush is drawn on for 
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sustenance. Haystacks about ran- 
ches are, of course, eagerly sought. 
If insecurely fenced, they are soon 
at the mercy of the starving animals, 
which, on these occasions, frequently . 


die from overfeeding. hen they 
find these stakes securely fenced 
large numbers die from starvation. 


Many herds, composed mainly of | 


adults of both sexes, sometimes ac- 
companied by a few calves, remain 
on the open hillsides and among the 
aspen and spruce woods of the moun- 
tain slopes, Although there is usu- 
ally some mortality among these 
herds, they fare better on the whole 
than those which seek the valleys, 
since they are in smaller bands and 
have a larger proportion of older and 
experienced animals. Besides secur- 
ing some grass, they browse on the 
twigs and bark of the aspen poplar 
and to a less extent on the spruces. 


Any brush left by woodchoppers is’ 


devoured at night, as the animals are 
freely nocturnal. Some of these as 
bands make forays to the valleys 
feeding time or during the night and 
return to the hills to rest. 

We could have bagged a goodly 
number of the elk, but let them go 
on their way unmolested... We were 
after the arch enemy of: the elk and 
deer—the mountain lion, and noth- 
ing was to turn us aside from this 
objective. Suffice it to say, we were 
successful that day, and nightfall 
found us back in camp with a beauti- 
ful mountain lion skin, which later 
I had made into a handsome rug. 
My palgot his the next day, under 
circumstances that were very ex- 
citing, so I will set down here the 
foray and fracas in detail. 

Old Tobe, old Ginger, and Roscoe, 
were the names of the hounds we 
took this day, and Woodrow and 
Rex were the Airedales, five in all. 
This time we took a different route, 
and by noon had reached a wild 
and weird, though romantically beau- 
tiful, country, where the mountain 
peaks pierced the skyline not unlike 
the skyscrapers of New York City, 
presenting a view wonderful to behold. 
The Creator certainly outdid him- 


self in making this part of the uni- — 


verse, and if there was any Divine 
partiality shown, it was handed to 


.. 


the Rocky Mountains of North Am- 

erica. 

Now, the mountain lion is a most 

wise and smart animal and while 

_powertul enough to be dangerous to 

‘man, in reality he is very timid. As 

is generally TiGouht ‘to be the case, 
a hon does not crouch on a tree limb 
and silently drop on an unwary 
creature's back. Neither does he 
run his prey down in the open chase, 
but always makes his stalk by crafti- 
ness and stealth, attacking if possible 
trom behind, relying on two or three 
tremendous springs to bring him on 
the poor victim’s back. Dashing his 
quarry to the ground by the impact 
of his weight. he rips open its throat 
with his massive claws or sinks his 
fangs into the back of its neck. The 
power of his jaws is terrific. 

_ The dogs-were loosed at the proper 

time and at once hit a hot track. We 
followed as swiftly as we could, but 
they got out of hearing distance in 
about thirty minutes time. How- 
ever, we kept pegging along, until 
finally we could make out the bell- 
toned notes of Old Tobe baying, and 
we knew the quarry had been treed 
or holed. This was music to our 
ears and we hastened forward with 
all speed to be at the finish, which 
both of us well knew would be ex- 
citing. 

When we arrived on the scene the 
dogs had Mr. Lion up a small tree 
they forming a circle at the base. 

For a short while we were in a 
quandary as to how to proceed, 
fearing that if we shot the lion and 
only inflicted a flesh wound, he would 
in’ his mad frenzy leap among the 
dogs and probably kill some of them 
before we could finish him. 

I said to my pal, “‘you’re a crack 
shot, can’t you drop that beast with 
one or two to the heart?” 

“I ain’t near the shot you are, bo, 
you try him,”’ he replied. 
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“No,” said I, “that’s all stuff, 
you’re the goods when it comes tu 
what is called on the ball diamond 
a “‘pinch it.” 

And I insisted that he do the job. 

He at last agreed to the proposal, 
and, leveling his rifle at the snarling 
creature, pulled the trigger. Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Three reverberating 
shots rang out, but pal must have 
been a bit nervous, for, as we had 
feared, the lion remained very much 
alive, though, as we had expected. 
he landed square in the middke of the 
pack of dogs and with his terrible 
great paws did fearful execution, 
knocking them in every direction as 
‘fast as they would rush in. Their 
gameness in this case was what got 
them in bad. Their nerve over- 
balanced their combative prowess. 
Result: two of them never revived, 
and two of the balance were sorely 
crippled up for life. But the drama 
didn’t stop here. Having batted 
the dogs out of his way, Mr. Lion 
proceeded in our direction, very much 
to our dismay, and we decided it was 
a case of either dropping him or 
suffering the same fate as the dogs. 
We concluded to make a stand, and, 
firing as rapidly as possible, the 
skirmish went on. In our excitement 
we were evidenjly shooting very wild, 
as nothing seemed to interfere with 
the steady, creeping approach of the 
infuriated beast. 


The lion came on, and on, until 
within ten feet of us when my pal, | 
who had recovered his nerve evi- 
dently, make a hit to'the heart and the 
mountain lion toppled over dead 
without a murmur. 


This day ended our happy sojourn 
in the British Columbia Mountains, a 
trip long to be remembered, both 
for the excitement we had and the 
wonderful enthralling magic of the 
mountains. 


1 APa Be 


HE building of a_ railroad from 
Anyox Wharf to the Dolly 
Varden mine through a section 

of the Coast Range mountains, proved 
a much more difficult piece of work 
than had been expected. 


As planned the road is one of the . 


crookedest in the world, winding 
around and around through the hills 
looking for the easiest way and find- 
ing all “equally hard. 

The cut is either through soft 
ground where slides are frequent, else 
where there is nothing but rock and 
much blasting necessary. The skies 
drop water every day for a yearly 
rainfall of a hundr ed and forty inches 


if the season is dry and how much. 


more when it is wet, one cannot 
pretend to say, besides the hills leak 
and leak until in places a shovel full 
of dirt is half water. 


The mine manager objects to such 
a lot of wetness. It adds too much 
to the cost of the work. The men 
don’t like it for the reason they lose 
too much time. The bears and wild 
goats, of which this year there have 
been quite a few, also are not suited 
by the weather conditions. If they 
climb, everything is cold and there is 
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snow, If they go down all is slush 


and mud underfoot with rain, or 


sleet and often snow overhead so 
they keep moving in search of a 
spot where food and at least reason- 
able weather may be found. 


In the construction gang there are 
many mighty Nimrods, at least to 
take their own say-so for it, and 
when unusually stormy weather 
comes they lay down shovels, bars 
and picks, take their guns and go 
after the ducks, else the bears and the 
goats who really have a better right 
to the mountains than the men 
because they were there first. 


Half the road had been completed 
when at the end of a wet day there 
came an unusually heavy downpour 
which in the chill of the evening—it 
is always cold in those mountains— 
turned to snow and plenty of it, 
covering rails, road bed, unfinished 
work, everything. 

It was not cold enough to freeze 
the ground, and it absorbed water 
from the melting snow until it could 
hold no more. As fast as the snow 
melted more fell to take its place, 
making the ground so soft and in- 
creasing the danger from land slides 
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=) eich that at quitting time, word 
was given out ‘‘no work tomorrow.” 


That night at Anyox, Denny the 
rodman, Tom the chainman and 
Platters, the assistant cook and dish- 
washer, decided if the weather was 
too wet for work, it was not for play, 
so they would go hunting. 


com 


Goat meat ain’t so very bad if 
you season it with plenty of red 
pepper, Denny, supposedly _ the 

est hunter in the party, advised. 
“And we might git a bear or two if 
we're lucky,” he continued. 

“Listen to the boy. He sure ain’t 
no piker. ‘A bear or two.’ One 
wouldn’t do him,” jeered Pan Cake 
Bill, the cook. 

There was much overhauling of 
Bill, the cook. 

There was much overhauling of 
firearms that night. Denny, had an 
up to date rifle, Tom a shot gun, an 
old style pump, but the only ammuni- 
tion was a box of shells loaded for 
ducks with number six shot. As for 
Platters, he had 4. .38 calibre pistol 
and decided to, take along the light 
axe with which he was wont to chop 
wood for Pan Cake Bill, remarking 
as he sharpened it, “You never can 
tell when a thing will come in handy.” 

“Going to run the engine and a 
snow plow out a piece in the morning 
if it ain’t snowing too hard,” Mc- 

Ss aaa the engineer informed them, 
adding as an invitation, “will take you 
along if you want a ride.” 

They did, and in the morning 
before it was fairly light, Denny, 
Tom and Platters were cuddled inthe 
bottom of a dump car while the 
wheezy toy, dignified by the name 
of locomotive, with a makeshift snow 
plow ahead, was pushing its way up 
the grade. Near the end of the 
completed part the engineer suddenly 
shut off steam and the “train” 
stopped of its own accord without 
any putting on the air or whistling 
for down brakes, then McMasters, 
leaning out of his cab window pointed 


‘excitedly to a spot the wind had 


Swept nearly clear of snow and 
outed, “bear tracks; one of your 
bears was here not five minutes ago. 
See there hasn’t any snow fallen in 
the toe marks yet.”’ 
-Thehunters looked, then piled out of 
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the car as fast as they could climbover 
its side. The tracks were there sure 
enough, wide and long, shaped. like 
the hand of a powerful man and un- 
questionably made very recently. 
Denny shivered. He said it was 
the cold that made him. Platters 
started to get back into the dump 
car, while Tom went after the bear 
with his shot gun, only delaying 
long enough to call back, ‘Hey! 
you duffers, if you are so scared of a 
few footprints in the snow, what 
would happen if you met the real 


thin 
thie shamed Denny into slowly 


‘following, but Platters had no repu- 


tation to live up to and he would have 
remained with McMasters only he 
was afraid to with nothing but an 
axe and a pistol for armament. 


The tracks led on through the cut, 
then turned, the bear climbing a 
granite peak the walls of which were 
nearly straight up and down, muddy 
claw marks and broken pieces of 
rock showing the route he had taken. 


Tom, after trying to follow -and 
slipping back repeatedly, told the 
others, ‘“There is nothing to do but 
to go around. Come on.’ 

They circled for half a mile then 
found where the hill was not soe 
rocky and steep with bushes and roots 
to hold orito and help in the climb. 

Tom was still the leader when 
they reached the summit, but many 
tracks! showed where the bear had 
beaten them to it and been there 
first. 

A crust on the snow made his pro- 
gressslowas he kept breaking through, 
but was strong enough to hold the 
hunters and therefore to their advan- 
tage. 

The tracks were followed around a 
bush-covered point, down into a 
a gully then up another steep 

ill. 


As Tom reached the far side of 
the sully and was about ready to keep 
on after the bear, he glanced up and 
there, standing on a little table-like 
platform of rock was the bear him- 
self, a wall of solid granite on two 
sides of him. 

He was standing erect, jumping 
around like an instructor of boxing 
and occasionally striking out with 
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ene paw or the other. He had for 
company a great he goat, ‘the 
erand daddy of all the goats in the 
mountains,’ Tom whispered. The 
goat was bowing and scraping like a 
dancing master, always keeping his 
wicked horns pointed at the bear’s 
breast. 

“They’re fighting, they're fighting,” 
gasped Platters, forgetting his fear. 
*The bear has got the goat cut off and 
wants to make a good meal off him. 
Look at that now,” as the goat 
feinted, drew back in time to avoid 
a blow from the bear’s paw that 
would have put him out of business, 
then came back with a butt which, 
landing in the bear’s stomach stag- 
gered him so he nearly fell on his 
back. 

“Hurrah for old Billy!’ shouted 
Tom, forgetting that silence is golden. 
The echoes caught the sound of his 
voice, tossing it back and forth 
alarming both goat and bear, the 
last by reason of that punch in the 
stomach, more than the goat. He 
seemed to be trying to guess how 
many new enemies were after him 
and wanted to escape from them all. 
He turned And half ran, half slid 
down the hill coming to a stop 
almost at the feet of the hunters. 

Denny raised his rifle -and shot 
ence, twice, six times, as long as 
there was a shell in the magazine. 
The first at fifty yards, the last at 
less than twenty feet, missing each 
time, one shot coming nearer the 
goat who was rapidly putting dis- 
tance between himself and his ene- 
mies, than it did to the bear which, 
snarling and angry stood up on his 
hind legs and advanced on Denny. 

The rodman was neither a pugilist 
nor a wrestler. He had no desire for 
even a one round contest with this 
savage brown bear as he_ backed 
away, carefully watching the bear 
and paying little heed to where he 
was stepping so it was hard:y remark- 
able that he tripped over a vine and 
fell on his back. The animal then 
twrned on Platters who threw his axe 
at him and ran. As might be expected 
his aim was poor and the axe hit 
nothing but the wall of granite. 

Tom had been as busy as a honey 
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bee in clover time, trying to make a 
shot which would hit the bear and 
miss his friends. He pulled the 
trigger several times before he real- 
ized his safety was on and that was 
why the gun would not go. Rem- 
edying this, he gave the bear a load 
of number six shot full in the face 
which made the animal think it 
really was honey time and that a 
swarm of bees were stinging him in 
the face, on the nose and around 
the eyes. He whined, kept rubbing 
his damaged features first with one 
paw and then the other, then notic- 
ing the clatter of Platters’ feet for 
the first time, started for him but 
forgot what he was after or where 
he was going and kept on down the 
gully. 
“Don’t let him get away! Stop 
him! Stop him!’ Tom shouted to 
Platters who replied: 

“I aint no stop watch. If you 
want any stopping done, do it your- 
self. If you’re coming down here 
bring my axe.. ’m—I’m on my way 
to the wharf to cut wood for break- 
faStec 

Tom turned and looking at Denny 
who was plainly undecided what to 
do, asked him, “Ain’t you got no 
backbone neither? Are you coming 
with me? To hear you tell it you 
are just the best hunter in the whole 
Anyox crowd. Now’s your chance 
to make good.” 

Denny answered, “I dunno. I 
dunno. That bear’s a savage brute. 
I don’t believe I want any more of 
him.” 

Tom rejoined, ‘“You are both bi 
cowards, that’s what you are. 
you ain’t coming along, lend me your 
rifle. I can’t place much dependence 
on this old pump gun.” 

After considerable argument Den- 
ny let Tom have the rifle, taking 
in return the shotgun and pistol, 
then half running, half walking, soon 
overtook Platters. 

They found the engine broken 
down and abandoned by McMasters, 
but there was plenty of wood frr 
fuel, the water tank half full and an 
abundance of snow that could be 
melted’ in case of need so they © 
made themselves comfortable, built 
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a roaring fire under the boiler and 
soon as much steam was coming from 
their drying clothes as from the 
boiler itself. 


As far north as Anyox, at this time 
of year days are short and nights 
long. Dark was upon them before 
they were half dry, the sky had 
cleared and from the bright moon 
there was nearly enough light to see 
to read by, but the branches of the 
trees cast weird and fantastic shad- 
ows as they waved in the wind and 
it took very little imagining to con- 
tinually think they saw things that 
really had no being. Their nerves 
were at high tension and they were 
debating whether or no they should 
leave their uncanny surrcundings, 
pull out and walk?to Anyox, when 
for the tenth time Platters saw 
something. |He straightened him- 
self, pointed up the cut and exclaimed 
“Oh lordy, there he is again!”’ 


One look convinced Denny that 
whatever the others might have been, 
this was real: nothing more nor less 
than their friend the bear coming 
down wind on'them, unconscious of 
their presence, neither knowing nor 
caring what the engine with its snow 
plow and dump car were. He stop- 
ped often and rubbed one eye witha 
great shaggy paw and occasionally 
stumbled as he walked. . 


Denny whispered, “He can’t see 
out of one eye. That load of Tom’s 
partly blinded him. He thinks he’s 
got something in it and is trying to 
rub it out.” 


It did look that way. The bear 
also showed he was worried and 
nervous, still he came slowly on 
acting as if he expected trouble 
from every shadow that fell across 
his path. 


“LT ain’t lost no bear. I don’t want 
him coming up here to warm _ his 
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feet. What can we do?’ asked 
Platters in a whisper. 

“T’ll show you,’ replied Denny, 
pulling open the throttle and giving 
a jerk to the whistle cord. 

There came a great cloud of vapor, 
a hiss of escaping steam, the rattle 
of machinery, and the shrill toots 
of the whistle. 

The bear gave a quick jump, 
glared at the black monster spitting 
such thick clouds of vapor and 
shrieking worse than the wind demons 
of his native hills, then he came to 
life and with one bound left the 
track, scaled the mountain side and 
was away as though some evil spirit, 
booted ‘and spurred, were astride his 
back and driving .him on. 

Five minutes later another dark 
form coming down the cut showed 
in the moonlight. This time it was 
Tom and a very angry young man was 


e. 
“A fine lot of duffers you are,” 
he spluttered at Denny and Platters. 
“A fine lot, I don’t think. Here I’ve 
trailed that bear for hours and just 
when I got him where he was my 
meat, you’ve got to turn on that 
blooming steam and scare him out of 
the country. Why couldn’t you have 
waited?” 
“Tf you think I’m a good decoy duck 
to shoot bears over, you've got an- 
other guess coming. I ain’t and 


‘never will be,’’Platters informed him 


while Denny shrilled: 

“Waited! Waited! 
say not.” 

The bear has never been seen 
since in the Dolly Varden country. 
It, also was months before Denny 
and Platters heard the last about 
their bear hunt and the chasing of a 
blind bear with a stalled locomotive, 
clear out of northern Canada, also 
it is needless to say that Denny made 
no more boasts concerning his skill 
as a hunter of big game. 


Well I should 
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The male Butterball is described by one authority as having a length of 12.25 inches. 
have seen them both below and above these 


average length. 


These birds belong to the same family as the Golden Eye but are not to be confused with 
Rod and Gun will give a cover color Pp 


them. 
this issue shows the Butterball, a smaller duc 


ate later on of the Golden Eye. 
than the Golden Eye and with a head very dif- 


We 
figures in size but thismay be taken as the 


The cover on 


ferently marked asthe white on the male extends from below the eye to the top of the head in 


a broad white band. 


! i . A brief description gives a light-blushing gray bill, purplish green head 
with wide band ofwhite; dark back, light greyish tail and pinkish 
The female is considerably smaller than the male. 


feet. 
She lacks the “puffiness” of the male 


bird and a description would include a small duck, bill dusky, above a greyish color inclined 
toward black—in some very nearly black—feet blue grey with dusky webs, speculum white. 
This is confined to five or six secondaries of the wing; below white, shading into greyish along 


the sides, front of breast and lower abdominal regions. il dese: 
A pair of these little fellows fiying along shore or diving into the very 


female bufflehead. 


This is a fair general description of the 


breakers along the sea coast have warmed the heart of many, a longshore gunner or pestaes 


it was in some inland pond that you’ve seen them, admired them, and possibly bagge 
all is well named for he is as dainty as his name would imply. 


At any, rate the Butter 


HE little fluffy purplish green 

head fof the Butterball drake 

came out of water first. One 
of five he was that had been diving 
in toward the sandy beach, three 
drakes and two modest coloured little 
ducks. They were frightened when 
they came to the surface. The water 
was shallow where they were feeding 
and our guess is that they heard the 
thud of the gunner’s feet as he rushed 
over the sea wall and down toward 
the water’s edge to be ready for a shot 
as the little divers came to the surface. 
Oh yes he was playing the game fairly 
enough, as most games of life and 
death are played. He had waited 
half frozen, for over three hours, in 


a few. 


a bitter north-east wind and snow 
for these same ducks to come within 
shooting range and now he stood with 
feet braced and gun swinging from 
side to side covering the tumbling 
water in front of him, ready to “put 
it onto” whichever duck showed 
up first. The wind was blowing half 
a gale and the gunner was numb with 
the cold and exposure and the ducks 
came to the surface much farther out 
than he expected—forty-five yards 
away if they were a foot. As we have 
stated they came to the surface 
already frightened.. The little drake, 
the first up, dropped outside an in- 
coming roller and escaped the first 
shot, which was delivered at one of 
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the hens, and considering the dist- 
tance, was a good shot, as she prompt- 
ly fell over with hardly a kick to 
show that she knew what had happen- 
ed. The second up, one of the drakes 
escaped the shot directed at him 
by dropping off to leeward with the 
speed of a comet, and the first drake 


out when he attempted to rise, with’ 


the other two drakes that were now 
also at the surface, was greeted with 
the third and last shot. He “stag- 
gered” in the air, wavered a second, 
and then wheeled and went away off 
shore before the wind. The distance 
was so great that the gunner did not 
attempt a fourth shot but contented 
himself by helping the old dog 
ashore with the one duck he had 
secured from the flock. 

Away off shore went the three 
drakes and presently one of them 
began to drop behind. Finally he 
came to a rest on the water. Shot 
through both legs he was. One 
single pellet of the No. 1 shot the 
gunner was using had broken both 
his legs just above the feet and as far 
as swimming was concerned he was 
helpless for two hours. He drifted 
off shore before the wind, then the 
wind veered ‘about to the south-west, 
the tide turning floods started to run 
back into the bay and in another 
six hours the little Butterball was 
back where he had started from that 
afternoon. He drifted in, and be- 
hind some sheltering rocks he climbed 
out onto the sand . In his crippled 
condition the wind bothered him 
but by the use of his wings he half 
flew and half walked on his broken 
legs across the narrow piece of sandy 
beach to the shelter of an old rail 
fence that ran along the sea wall. 

Long tufts of “beach grass” grew 
up out of the sand hereabouts and 
close by the rail fence it was par- 
ticularly close growing and tall. It 
was matted against the cover of the 
fence in such a way that it made a 
fine shelter from the wind and into 
this shelter the little fellow crawled. 
All his jauntiness had gone now. 
He was only a mass of light and dark 
feathers dragging two helpless pink 
feet that hung on like two clods 
of dead tissue, and the circulation 
having stopped they collected the 
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moisture and the moisture froze and 
in a short time the two crippled feet 
were two lumps of ice and the little — 


drake, half dead, rested in the shelter | 


he had made for himself till the first 
grey of dawn began to break in the 
east. ? 

It was bitter cold and in a few 
more hours he’d have been—if left 
undisturbed—a piece of frozen flesh 
covered with feathers, a prize for 
the first prowling fox—if the crows, 
the: scavengers of the beach, did not 
find him first. 

Something was coming down the 
beach. He was to leeward of that 
something: and terror broke through 
the stupor that was creeping over 
him and in a panic he attempted to 
fly for the water—fly as he had many 
times out over the sea wall to the 
breakers beyond, But now he could 
not rise. The weight of his frozen 
feet held him down. Great balls of 
ice they were now and in his weakened 
condition he fell, fluttered along a 
bit and fell again. He was half 
way to the water’s edge and was 
tumbling down a bit of steep beach. 
Another, another and still another 
and the little ball of feathers 
crumpled up and lay still, the two 
feet encased in two inches of ice 
lying grotesquely out behind him. 
Like all the wild things he’d made 
a brave attempt to preserve the life 
the Creator had given him but the 
fates were against him. He’d done 
his bit—and failed. ; 

The gunner came hurrying along 
the beach. The wind was at his 
back but now it sure was cold. The 
old repeating shotgun under his arm 
contained four shells, not that he 
expected to get a shot just yet, 
but this particular gunner was al- 
most, or most always, ready for 
emergencies. Experience had taught 
him that it was generally the unex- 
pected that happened in the shooting 
game as well as the greater game 
called life. 

Cold he was and in a hurry, a 
desperate hurry. _He wanted to get 
to the ledges just in front of him and 
get hidden before it got any lighter. 
It was already becoming light enough 
to see and in a few minutes more 
there would be a good chance of. 
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: t 
getting a few shots at incoming 
whistlers, old Squaws and Butter- 
balls. 

What was that? The man stop- 
ped so quickly that the dog at his 
heels bumped into him. - 

Like a flash the repeating shotgun— 
the most merciful of all guns, by the 
way, if used by a real sportsman, 
because he has four chances after his 
first two shots at his game, to take 
care of the cripples—came. in line. 
A bounding, tumbling ball of white 
indistinguishable in that light as to 
character—was the target. He was 
a fair wing shot was this gunner 
butthe light was\not very strong and 
the first two shots fell behind. From 
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the third a pellet struck the mark and 
the fourth struck fairly and the 
rolling, tumbling white target stopped. 


The old dog rushed forward and 
picked it up and then turned and 
offered the game to his master. ‘The 
gunner took the little Butterball from 
the dog and gazed in amazement at 
the feet encased in their heavy coat- 
ing of ice. 

“You pore little devil, you sure had 
tough luck. B’lieve me there’s a lot 
of things harder than dyin’ even 
for ducks.” 

At the whistle of wings overhead 


the gunner and his dog_ hurried 
away to their stand on the ledges. 


MY FISHING ROD 


Sound be thy sleep while snow falls deep, 
Thou rod of fairy grace. 

From cold and storm I’ll keep thee warm, 
Within thy fleece lined case. 

For Winter’s chill would suit thee ill, 

Thou child of sunny climes, 
So au revoir, till we once more 
| Hear Spring’s enchanting chimes. 


In typhoon grip each bamboo strip, 
*Mid jungles of Cathay, 
Learned how to bend, and pleasure lend, 
To me on many a day. 
Thy lancewood tips oft felt the lips 
Of Guinea’s heavy dew, 
So, jungle born, the cold you scorn, 
And I must coddle you, 


And oft around with silk y ow’re wound 
From gardens fair in Spain, 

Where in the sun the silk worm spun, 
That you might stand the strain 

Of lusty trout that dash about 
Throughout each Summer day, 

In purling stream, now but a dream, 
Till dawn of first of May. 


Now rest in peace in downy fleece, 
While Boreas rules the weather, 

Till gentle Spring makes waters sing 
Then out we'll go together, 

And by the streams where sunlight gleams, 
Fish often as of yore, 

So quiet lie, *tis not goodbye, 


But only au revoir. —Ilderim 


“DO VERMIN PREY UPON WOODCOCK)pP”’ 


Referring to the above query. which ap- 
peared on page 824 of your December number, © 
well I am an Irishman and you know Ireland 
and Wales are the greatest places for wood- 
cock in the world. 

_ Thave known a case of aman with a double 
muzzle loader, killing in a country land, (Tulli- 
branagan near Newcastle Co. Down), 30 
miles from Belfast, 22144 Brace, between 11 
a.m., and 4 p.m., in October, in 1915. 

_ And I have always known it and remarked 
at if you have come about over night 
ter a shoot, the rats will never touch a 
Again ferrets won’t touch them 


I have a famous Gordon setter bitch, which 
would retrieve beautifully. She would set 
woodcock, but nothing would induce her to 
properly retrieve them. She would go to 
them, pick them up and carry them a yard 
or two, then drop them and nothing would 
induce her to touch them again. 

Again I had a Bedlington terrier that 
would just take one bite at a hedgehog, draw 
a badger, kill an otter, or fox, and was abso- 
lute death sentence to anything, (even man if 
he teased her) and who was a good gun dog 
and would retrieve land or water, but would 
not retrieve woodcock. Why? 

Old Soldier. 


REGINALD 


ERSONALLY like many other 
lovers of the open, and the dog 
and gun,—I am ‘much given 

to the pursuit of the wily and agile 
Wilson Snipe. 

I am glad to say he is tolerably 
plentiful this year; that is, in the 
district that I am acquainted with, 
though not alas! in anything like the 
numbers of the past. Stall, there 
were more of these swift and elusive 
long billed migratories here last fall 
than there have been for the last 
three or four years, which is,—as far 
as it goes,—satisfactory. 

The only fault the Wilson Snipe has 
as a game bird is his comparatively 
small size. He enjoys nevertheless, 
many claims to distinction in the 
opinion of the genuine sportsman. 
Some of these I will try to enumerate 
in this short article. To begin with, 
he is certainly the most widely dis- 
tributed game bird on the face of 
the earth. He is found all over 
Europe,—in Asia, Africa, North and 
South America, and on the great 
island continent of Australia,—wher- 
ever marshy land is found; and is the 
same cunning old game bird every- 
where,—with the same zig-zag flight, 
and uncertain ways. 
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This wide distribution of “‘Gallin- 
ago Wilsomi’’ enables him to give 
sport and amusement to “‘all sorts 
and conditions of men.” He is the 
“stand by’’ of the British subaltern 
in peace time in India and Burma. 
Just recently said British Subaltern 
and his merry men have been more 
strenuously employed in lessening 
considerably the numbers of the 
“unspeakable Turks” and their equal- 
ly unspeakable Hun associates in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. 


In Australia, the herdsmen of the 
great plains know well his harsh 
“*Scaipe-Scaipe,” as he rises in wisps 
before them as their horses splash j 
over the long marshy levels. 

In the States and in Canada,—all 
over North America, he is distributed 
in fair, sometimes in great, numbers. 
Kane records that he found the 
Wilson Snipe far within the Arctic 
Circle. From there to Tierra del 
Fuego this agile migratory is found 
wherever the land,—or rather the 
swamp,—suits him. ‘ 

This wide distribution enables him — 
to give pleasure and healthful sport 
to all sorts and conditions of men. It 
also provides against his extermina- 
tion, a fate that seems to be in sight 


for some of our finest game birds,— 
the woodcock for instance. 


Owing to this, and his other qual- 


ities, I think the Snipe will outlast. 


as a wild game bird, every other 
species in America. His main feeding 
and breeding grounds in the vast 
marsh lands about our great lakes and 
rivers will be untouched for many a 
generation. This year, according to 
my Own observation, he is more 
plentiful in this district than he was 
last year. On the other hand, the 
woodcock, once very abundant here, 
seems to be rapidly passing away. 
There should be a five years’ close 
season at once for the woodcock,— 
all over the States and Canada, if 
this fascinating game bird is to be 
given a chance to exist for a genera- 
tion or so longer. 

I am glad to think that the Wilscn 
Snipe’s chances are better, for to my 
mind there is a peculiar charm and 
fascination about the pursuit of this 
agile long bill, that renders it one ~f 
the most attractive of sports. 


The wide pr>spects,—the vast free 
open spaces in the great marsh lands 
where this bird is mostly found, the 
interesting and abundant life you 
encounter in these watery wastes, 
and above all, the opportunities you 
have of making what all sportsmen 
love,—‘‘A mixed bag,’’—all ‘these 
things add to the strange charm of 
snipe shooting. 

There is indeed a subtle charm in 
the great wide open spaces of the 
“marge between land and water,” 
where the sportsman generally seeks 
this swift and erratic flighted bird. 


He can see as he traverses it, 
many things which the city dweller, 
or even the upland game hunter 
never views. He can watch the big 
marsh harrier sailing along just over 
the rushes,— beating for his prey 
just like a pointer or setter dog, he 
an mark the swift dart of a mink 
cross some rush circled pool, or the 
lower V shaped track of a swim- 
ing muskrat. He can start the 
ig grey blue heron from his statue- 
e pose or solemn stalk through the 
allows. He may by luck come on 
large flock of the greater and lesser 
ow legged plover,—a piece of 
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good fortune which happened to 
myself only in October ‘last. 

He can sometimes flush a flock of 
teal or other small duck in the larger 
bulrush fringed pools; or creep up on 
an assembly of black duck, mallards, 
or even of the fall ducks, redhead, or 
bluebills, in the larger and broader 
channels and estuaries. 

And then there is always the 
Snipe, the particular bird he is after, 
to look out for, as when this long 
billed bird once gets a move on, he 
doesn’t give the sportsman much ~ 
time for reflection. 

It’s a case of shoot quick and shoot 
straight, or “get left.” 

There are some differences of opin- 
ion as to the difficulty of shooting 
the Wilson Snipe,—some maintaining 
that he is one of the hardest of game 
birds to hit on the wing, and others, 
that he is one of the very easiest. 
Strange to say, they both are right, 
and both are wrong. When the 
snipe first arrives on our shores he is 
thin and active after his long migra- 
tion, and gets away not only swiftly, 
but with those misleading zig-zag 
twists which cause the sportsman to 
expend so many useless cartridges, 
and so many unmerited reproaches 
and objurgations on his poor innocent 
dog. 
The Snipe always rises against 


‘the wind. So de all wildfow! that 


I know of. When walking up snipe 
therefore, do the very reverse of 
what you would do if still hunting 
for deer; that is;—go down wind to 
him. his plan will often enable 
you to secure some easy cross shots. 
As I said at the beginning of this 
paper you come across other objects 
to shoot at in a marsh besides Wilson 
Snipe, and you also meet some queer 
characters. Early in October, and 
also carly in the morning, I was 
crossing some swampy: levels and 
submerged buckwheat fields in the 
vicinity of the little town of P—— in . 
search of Wilson Snipe, which were 
tolerably abundant in places. Id 
just arrived, and had got one bird, 
and missed another, when I was 
aware of a tall figure looming through 
the rising morning mists which follow _ 
a white frost in these abnormally 
damp October days. 
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As he drew nearer, splashing 
through the rushy levels, “a strange 
invisible odor hit the sense,’ like 
that which accompanied Cleopatra’s 
barge up Cnidus, but not nearly so 
agreeable. As the man drew nigh, 
I soon discovered the reason of this 
fragrance of the wild. Hanging over 
his stalwart shoulders was a bag from 
which protruded the bushy tails of 
no less than four fine specimens of 
the Canadian polecat, commonly cal- 
led skunk. 


I stopped, and discoursed with 
him,—at long range. 


He carried also over his shoulder - 


a 22 calibre rifle. 


He informed me that he trapped 
these highly scented animals in a 
corn field—(not near a chicken yard,) 
and also informed me these interest- 
ing animals were very fond of corn, 
which was news to me, though I 
knew raccoons were. Also, that he 
carried the rifle to despatch them with 
before taking them out of the traps, 
because as he said with earnest 
solemnity, “If ye are bitten by a 
skunk, you'll croak sure.” This be- 


lief is very, common in this district. 
He then 


went on to confirm this 
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theory of his by the following in- 
teresting anecdote. iy 
“T hed a brother-in-law wunst,;— 
a widderer, an’ one of the meanest 
men God ever made. This here 
feller lived all alone by himself with 
a whole tribe of tame skunks, the 
only things he could get on with,— 
a feller-feelin’ likely. They used to 
run all over him, and feed out of his 
hand. Well one day, one of his 
friends must have gone back on him 
fer when some folks happened in on 
him, they found, him swole up_as 
big as a cow,—an’ croaked. His 
pets was all gone, but I ketched 
them round about. Their skins was 
wuth three dollars apiece raw.” 
After hearing this interesting fact, 
(or fancy) in natural history and 
science, I took leave of my perfumed 
friend and went on my way after 
snipe. 
I was bitten by a mink once, that 
I thought I had shot dead, and have 
reason to remember the event vividly. 
All the Mustelidae,—weasel tribe, 
are little demons to their last gasp, : 
and if you shoot one, don’t pick him 
up till you are sure he is dead, or 
disturb his last passing moments, 
or you will be apt to remember the 
circumstances for some time after. 
Put to return to the Wilson Snipe. 
The snipe which onthe whole pre- 
sentsthe same queer mixture of intelli- 
gence andimbecility which we observe 
in his near relative the Woodcock 
(philohela minor) has one very idiotic 
trick which I think, arises from his 
dislike to leave a good feeding ground 
when once settled down init. I have 
often fired at and missed, af 


confession is good for the soul,) a 
Wilson Snipe; stood and watched 
him till he became a mere speck 4 
against the grey sky,—seen him ~ 
turn and seek various points of the 
compass successively, as if he were 
uncertain what distant part of 
North America to emigrate to, and 
at last beheld him come nearer and 
nearer,—till with the swift perpen- 
dicular descent peculiar to this bird, 
he has dropped within fifty yards of 
the place he started from. Many 
besides .myself must have observed 
this very silly, but very convenient 
trait of the Snipe. 
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-. $nipe have been fairly abundant 
in the district I live in, but though 
this was once one ofthe best counties 
~ in Ontario for woodcock, I only saw 

this latter bird three times last fall. 

This emphasizes the remark I made 

in an earlier part of this paper, viz: 

that only prompt protection for at 
least five years, will save the wood- 
cock from speedy extinction. This 
protection moreover, ‘should extend 
all over the States as well as Canada. 

The quail, the English pheasant, 
and the Mongolian one, to a great 
extent the wild turkey even, can be 
protected and kept in a semi-domes- 
ticated state on preserves, as is the 
ease in Great Britain, and many other 
countries; but the migratory wood- 
cock cannot. 

The dog,—par _ excellence,—for 
snipe shooting is a well broken 
retriever, or still better, Irish water 
spaniel, trained to hunt very close 

‘to the gun,—and above all, to re- 
trieve well. The best broken pointers 
and setters, are to my mind, out of 
place in a marsh. 

I know I missed my old Irish water 
spaniel, (now alas, no more!) deeply 
this fall. 

In the beautiful days of mid 
October, “bringing rains of Septem- 
ber,’ and earlier in the month, the 
fresh air and exercise one gets while 
ig pursuit of this long billed migra- 
tory make it useful as well as attrac- 
tive. The time he is with us is not 
leng. Soon chill November winds 
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with other pleasures and beau- 
ties, blows away too. But the Octobe 
noons are golden. 
I felt this so much, that last time 
I was out shooting, I tried to write 
a poem on the subject, but only 
worried out the first verse, which 
is too great agem, however, to be 
left to oblivion,—So I append it: a 
““Where the snipe in wisps and flocks 
is 
“In the sunny afternoon, 
“There the sportsman boldly 
his, 
“Devastating musketoon!”’ 
The Snipe is not decreasing as fast 
as other game birds, and I trust will 
be with us for future generations of 


begin to blow, and the Snipe, | 
k 
Tr 


cocks 


sportsmen. 


THE TOO ABUNDANT CROW 


“Glancing through the December number 
ef Rod and Gun” writes Mr. E. R. Kerr of 
Walkerville, “I observed anarticle on The Too 
Abundant Crow,’ byMr. McVeigh. I keen- 
ly appreciate his attitude toward the shotgun 
im the destruction of crows. Horse and cattle 
carcasses are very difficult to treat and are 
not always available. Appreciating his in- 
terest in the destruction of this menace I 
would suggest that he, and others, utilize 
imtestines of hogs over which is sprinkled or 
attered strychnine. Place this in the centre 
f a field and watch results.” 

“I note Mr. McVeigh’s appreciative letter 
t the crow in your December issue”’ writes 
r. Reginald Gourlay. ‘I may say that I 


shot eight crows during the month of June, 
1918, two of them with a .22 rifle. Crows 
are young and foolish then. Some sportsmen, 
however, have shot more than that.” 


ALBINO DEER 


Two white deer, called albinos, were this 
year shot by Mr. Ed. Scott of Renfrew, who 
formed one of a party hunting at the “Plum 
Trees,” a point on the Madawaska about 
midway between the Deschenes and Coltons. 
They were male fawns. In nearly every 
hunting season a white deer isshot somewhere 
in Ontario, but very rarely do two of them 
fall before the rifle of one hunter in one season. 
Nimrods regard them as a freak of nature. 


THE 1917 DEER HUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
-SHARPSHOOTERS HUNT CLUB 


R. D. WricHT 


Y early boyhood had been spent 
M in the heart of the Algoma 

woods, woods where the love of 
the hunt so dear to every man, can be 
enjoyed to its fullest extent at the 
expense of the game which abounds 
there. Circumstances had, very early 
in my life, made it necessary for me to 
bid the north farewell and seek an 
eastern city. Here in my later years 
I was to be found firmly established 
with the north still the centre of my 
dreams for the gold line future. 
Always there remained with me a 
vivid picture of a proud creature 
standing silent, rigid, listening, sil- 
houetted against the clear gold of an 
autumn sunset, an autumn picture 
such as neither brush nor pen could 
adequately describe, the gray glossy 
coat fascinatingly outlined amid the 
glorious woodland riot of red and gold 
and green. That picture had held 
dad and me entranced, until with the 
speed of a shot the deer had bounded 
over the crest and was gone—and 
after a lapse of ten years I could close 
my eyes and behold that picture. 
The memory of this perfect creature 
—Queen Anne—had formed always a 
central part in my dreams vague and 
elusive though they were. 


The season’s appeal had given me 
the old heart hunger for my northern 
woods and the soothing solitudes of 
my old home. That morning as | 
began to sort my personal mail a 
familiar post mark claimed my at- 
tention and with feverish haste I 
ripped open the envelope and found, 
in startling coincidence, an invitation 
from C. E. Spencer, president of the 
Independent Sharpshooters Hunt 
Club, to hunt with them on their 
private hunting ground near my old 
home. My longing was to be satis- 
fied. I was going home to hunt— 
going home in quest of Queen Anne. 

At the request of the president 
the eastern members and guests of the 
club were to arrive in Nairn Centre, 
my old home town, a little early. As 


the flourishing town of Nairn had 


spread outward, the big game had 
retreated, and the club had this year 
been reluctantly obliged to abandon 
the old grounds and seek the big game 
in their newer haunts. 

This year consequently we were 
obliged to come earlier and each one 
to do his share in cutting roads out- 
ward from the newly located hunting 
home. On the special train I boarded 
as I came northward I found scarcely 
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standing room. Hunters from all over 
_ the Dominion had, it seemed, chosen 
_ the northland as their hunting do- 
main. ith difficulty I found a few 
old friends of my own northern days, 
and in the reunion forgot that a dozen 
years had intervened between our 
last meetings, forgot that thousands 
ef miles had been covered, forgot all, 
but that within a few hours I would 
again be home—and become a part 
of the eager hunting expedition, soon 
to be on foot. As the train approach- 
ed the station on the morning of a 
perfect fall day, a band struck up, 
and the cheering warned me that we 
were being met. There followed the 
cordial northern welcome. Then pro- 
ceeded by the brass band of the 
flourishing town, we withdrew to the 
Hotel King George, where a reception 
awaited us. This I was told was an 
annual feast, resembling the christen- 
ing of the club held at the same place 
in 1911. The reception was unani- 
mously voted “‘great,’’ but it was no 
five o’clock or pink tea affair—just a 
real sports celebration wherein north- 
ern and eastern magnates sat side by 
side and partook of the sumptuous 
feast in honor of the easterners. 
When the inner man was :satisfied 
there came the renewing of old ac- 
quaintances in the visibly changed 
home town. First among these was 
Mr. Hall the kindly pioneer store 
keeper, who for years has supplied the 
club with eats. Mr. Hall’s business 
kept him busy during the week but 
Sundays he motored out to be a guest 
at our famous Sunday dinners. 
‘Another friend, Mike O’Leary, 
with his cheery Irish brogue gave us a 
hearty welcome. By the way, Mike 
is related to the famous Mike O’ Leary 
V. C. - Other hearty welcomes ac- 
corded us were those of the northern 
club members among them, W. 
Decker, R. Hall, C.E. Spencer, Geo. 
Tom and Joe Edwards, R. Wright, 
J. R. Burton. There was a general 
murmur of disapproval and regret 
from the older members that they 
were not to return to the old haunts— 


3V The entire 
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the compass hunting reserves already 
occupied stretched outward. Our 
misgivings, however, gave way to 
amazement when after a short drive 
we drew up before the new club. 
The Spanish River noted for its 
winding course partially encircled our 
reserve in a series of beautiful bends, 
a peculiar ground, part of it heavily 
timbered, with much of the remainder 
rough and rocky rising in huge peaks 
to meet the sky line. To the south 
runs the Government Trunk Road. 

On the chosen ground a model 
hunting home was already completed. 
This Club house is a regular country 
palace. I had visions of the rough 
and ready shack wherein the hunters 
eked out the bare necessities of life 
during the two weeks or month of the 
hunting season, and at what I saw 
I gasped in open mouthed wonder. 
To my great astonishment I found 
here many luxuries not even enjoyed 
in city homes. 

The club is a two-storey model 
twenty-four by thirty-six with an up- 
to-date cookery sixteen by thirty-six. 
The first flat consists of cookery, 
dining room and den. The cookery 
is fitted with the latest word in cook- 
ing accommodations and is the pride 
of our gentleman cook, George Mc- 
Ewen, who derives the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure out of a vacation spent 
in displaying his brilliant culinary 


‘gifts for the benefit of the boys, whose 


out of door appetities surely do 
justice to his prowess. His fame as a 
cook has spread throughout the sur- 
rounding country and visiting days 
he finds himself beseiged by an ad- 
miring throng. 

The lighting system is in itself a 
noteworthy feature. Each room is 
fitted with two five hundred candle 
power gasoline lamps. 

The dining-room and den are hung 
with mounted heads of various ani- 
mals, prizes from former seasons. 
The den besides being sumptuously 
furnished has a beautiful rifle rack 
across one end. This rack has a 
capacity of fifty rifles and here during 
the season are hung the Savage 
22H.P., 250-3000 and the 256 long 
ranged Newton rifles, and these rifles 
in spite of the Sharpshooters’ great 
experience have proven themselves 
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best suited for the northern hunting 
always ensuring us the lawful supply 


_ of game. 


Another special feature consists of 
drawers fitted in the wall. Of these 
drawers each hunter has his own and 
here is stored his own supply of 
ammunition. 

The upper storey is divided into 
one main room and a _ store-room. 
The sleeping room provides every 
convenience for the health and _per- 
fect rest of the hunters while the 
storeroom is a striking novelty. The 
inner part of this storeroom is‘ thor- 
oughly lined with tin and here at the 
close of each season the bedding and 
upholstered furniture are stored. 

Early in October 1911 W. Decker 
and C. E. Spencer organized a club 
known and chartered as the Inde- 
pendent Sharpshooters’ Hunt Club, 
and by each year enrolling crack shots 
from east to west they had, before 
they abandoned their first hunting 
ground, become famous as a club of 
A one marksman. Each fall they had 
obtained their prescribed number of 
deer as well as bear, moose and other 
game. The club has now a member- 
ship of fifty. For the most part the 
members are northern and southern 
magnates, among them being C. E. 
Spencer, president; W. Decker, vice- 
president; A. L. Ratz, secretary; 
N. D. Hall, treasurer;' Dr. R. W. 
Faulds, A. L. Jeanneret, M. Schu- 
maker, F. A. Fisher, L. Fischer, 
H. O. Weichel, T. Marshall, O. S. 
Scheifley, A. Killian, C. E. Gibson, 
G. McEwen Cook, E. Otto, J. Hed- 
rick, G. Edwards, T. Edwards, J. 
Edwards, R. Hall, G. Boyce, L. 
Paquette, A. Smith, A. E. Spencer, 
and J. R. Burton, pal and compatriot 
to anyone on mischief bent, famous 
throughout the north as an enter- 
tainer and holding a reputation sur- 
passing that of George Washington. 
The above mentioned names are 
those that took part in the 1917 deer 
hunt. 

The ranks of the club have been 
sadly depleted by the war, and we 
have an honourroll worthy such an 
organization, all comrades who are 
verifying their fame as crackshots in 
defending their country, and paying 
their depth of gratitude to the north. 
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My first meal in camp was a never 
to be forgotten one. Back and forth 
flew the wit and repartee of my 
newly made friends. ‘There were real 
stories well told, many members re- 
counting their adventures of the past 
year, experiences the like of which 
have never been recounted even m 
the Henty books. It is a fact that 
truth is even stranger than fiction. 

In a lull in the conversation I broke 
in to enquire about my guest the | 
mysterious Queen Anne. Had any’ 
one present heard of a deer so named? 

For a moment there was silence, 
then everyone laughed and all eyes 
turned to the president. “Ask 
Spencer’ was the answer.  . 

“Yes she still makes this ground 
her hiding place; her mate is here as 
well and they are both as cunning as 
a wolf and fear neither god, man nor 
devil. They are very seldom seen, 
yet each year some of our party 
manage to get a shot at them, but 
always at a Jong and unknown range. 
Time and time again they have 
sneaked out of our circle at a point 


that was left unguarded leading. our 


dogs northward of the huntme 
grounds and nothing would be seen 
or heard of the dogs till about noon 


the following day when they would - 


return completely tired out, and of 
little use for the remainder of tke 
season. 

I’ve fired a hundred rounds of am- 
munition at them in a season. But 
they possess a charm of life which 
defies hunters and bullets. Bu.lets 
travel to their very body then swerve 
aside. Years and years they% have 
been known here in ths country as 
the two bullet proof deer, Queen 
Anne and Du C.aw.” 

“Du Claw.” © 
name,” said I. 

“Du Claw is a strange deer,’ re- 
marked Dad. He has the speed of an 
antelope and years ago a_ hunter 
succeeded in nipping one of his flying 
forefoot. He got away, however, and 
ever since has left the strangest 
track. It appears that the bullet 
split one of his front claws, and now 
one portion of the claw turns baek 
against the foot. However, this never 
impaired his speed any and seems 
now to have served only to sharpen 
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What a istrange — 
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his other senses. Du Claw can climb their escape. But this year we swore 
- with the agility of a mountain. by the main dog trail that we would 


Sean eee 
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Carrying deer to landing point on western trail 


Bound for landing point on eastern trail 


cep, can choose a runway where nc 
has been placed. So far they 
both been successful in making 


have old Du Claw and his mate to 
take east with us this fall or, we will 
tear the club house down and ruin 
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three or four hunt clubs. That’s the 
reason we have the nineteen dogs 
with us and the long ranged Newton 
Rifles. 

Ere long we were warned that to 
arise on hunting schedule we must 
retire early. Each member was set 
his task for the following season. 
Spencer was to get up at four-thirty 
and light the fires, ‘all the men were 
to be up at five, the cook to have 
breakfast ready at six, and at six- 
thirty every man excepting the dog 
setters were to hit the trail. George, 
Thomas, Joe Edwards, and Robert 
Hall were appointed dog setters, and 
the dogs were in their care till they 
boarded the train for home. The 
rest of the members were split up in 
two parties, one party to carry all the 
water required for the season while 
the other party were to get all the 
wood required for the season. Spencer 
and Decker had the placing of ‘the 
men on the runways. With all the 
necessary arrangements made for the 
duration of the season we rolled in 
for the night. 

At exactly six-thirty next morning 
each member commenced his allotted 
task. Decker and half the men began 
cutting a road east while Spencer and 
the other half speedily laid low the 
brush and undergrowth along a trail 
westward. At dark these roads were 
completed. Teams could now pro- 
ceed into the preserve for four miles 
each way and the game could thus 
be conveyed so as to save the hunters 
much carrying and hard work. After 
a hearty and well earned supper the 
boys took the rifles from their cases, 
cleaned out the grease and hung them 
on the rack preparatory to an early 
start and a record kill the first day. 
Cartridges were unpacked and put 
into the drawers, and after an hour of 
pleasant chatting everyone rolled in 
eager and anxious for the dawn of the 
first day of the big hunt. 

With a whoop and hurrah I was 
rudely awakened long -before the 
specified time to find my companions 
already astir and hustling around. 
The way Link, Dave and Schumaker 
were talking gave evidence that they 
had already been to the spring for a 
drink of fresh water. George the 
cook must have been close on the 
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trail for the dishes were rattling a 
little louder than usual. | pi 
Six-fifteen saw us all even to the © 
dog-setters, impatiently awaiting the 
word go. An opening volley from all 
the rifles in camp and the hunt was 
on. Soon the red capped boys were 
lost to sight. In an hour’s time a 
signal shot from Decker’s rifle warned 
us that the last man had been placed 
on his runway and that the dogs, 
which were entering the circle pre 
four directions, were to be let go. 
The baying of the hounds was a 
sound dear to the hunters’ hearts and 
soon I could distinguish the yelp, 
yelp. as hounds somewhere close to 
me had started a deer. One by one 
the dogs joined in and round and 
round the pot-hole he did go, but the 
fast pursuing dogs soon forced him to 
break the circle and as he did so a 
well directed shot from Tom’s rifle 
sent him to the ground. Three or 
four of the nearby boys rushed to the 
spot to help hang him up. He was a 
nice buck weighing about 175 pounds. 
In a few minutes the dogs were again 
running at full speed, this time after 
two different deer which were soon 
forced out of the circle. One of them 
being a nice doe chose my runway and 
the third shot sent her to the ground. 
As the other dogs were still running 
every man stood by his runway 
awaiting the other fellow to attempt 
to break the circle. This time choos- 
ing Dad’s runway the animal broke 
through the circle but as it was only 
a fawn was allowed to proceed. Dad 
caught the dogs as they came up and 
held them till the dog setters came up 
as it was near time we should return 


to camp for dinner. Two quick shots — | 


rung out from the setters’ rifles as a 
signal to us that the run was over so 
we hung up my doe and returned to 
camp, where we found dinner await- 
ing us. We all had a drink to the 
little fawn that dad refused to shoot. 
Moreover, Dad forbade any one of the 
party shooting the little fellow this 
season. “If you do,” he said “I 
will know him and your trips to the 
spring will be cut off for the duration 
of the season.’”’ After this there were 
a few of the boys who took the 
second, yes the third, look at a deer 
before they shot, and so far as the 
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club knows Dad’s little fawn is still 
enjoying life. 

The remaining days of the hunt 
“were each similar to that first one, 
differing only in the number and 
kinds of game, days crowded with 
sport and fun and brimming over 
with a new and novel excitement. 
At six-thirty each morning we were 
on the trail eager\that not a mo- 
ment’s sport should be lost. Each 
day bristled with old boyhood scenes 
and activities. A week and a half had 
gone by and still Queen Anne re- 
mained concealed. I was longing for 
even a view of my dream deer. At 
last it came. One day we were all 
out still hunting and after travelling 
for two or three hours Tom came to a 
large pot hole and thinking it a likely 
looking spot for game sat down for a 
few minutes’ rest and to look things 
over. After fifteen or twenty minutes 
had elapsed seeing nothing he de- 
cided to return to camp, and fired 
three shots as a homeward bound 
signal to the rest of his pals. As he 
did the crashing of brush could be 
heard on the far side of the pot hole. 
Springing to his feet to get a shot at 
the white flags which could be seen 
everywhere he stepped on a rolling 
stone and his body hit the ground 
with a crash that threatened damage 
to the earth. He regained his feet 

just in time to see Queen Anne doing 
- the disappearing stunt. We were all 
in camp when Tom came limping in 
weary and spent. Eagerly we plied 
him with queStions and finally learned 
that he had seen Queen Anne, and 
had made a wild but vain attempt to 
bring her down. Instantly the whole 
camp became the scene of the utmost 
confusion. Tom had seen Queen 
Anne leave the pot hole through a 
deep ravine which led to a thick 
swamp with a possible area of three 
hundred acres. After supper we made 
the necessary arrangements for 
Queen Anne’s arrest. 

Next morning at dawn found every 
man and six picked dogs on the run- 
ways surrounding the swamp. Just 
as the sun came up we threw our 
forces into action. The six dogs were 
taken in from four points by the 
setters. In less than five minutes 
7 mney, were all at work and seemed to 


eaeh have a different deer. It was 
about ten minutes before they started 
to lead out for places unknown. 
The first to make their appearance 
were two little fawns but we didn’t 
want any apology for Queen Anne so 
the little fellows were allowed to pass 
through and the dogs were caught 
and reset. Deadly reports frem the 
heavy rifles at the far off runways 
told us that something was trying to 
break the circle. 
an interminable space of time a series 
of different yelps could be heard which 
indicated that all the dogs were now 
running together. They circled, at 
the far end of the swamp then came 


running straight toward me down a - 


long narrow birch ridge in the centre 
of the swamp. On they came and 
when they seemed to me to be about 
four hundred yards away I put the 
rifle to my shoulder and made ready 
to meet whatever might be coming. 
At the same instant there were two 
quick shots from one of the setters’ 
rifles and in a few seconds the dogs 
quit howling. In less than twenty 


“minutes the pack was again howling 
They , 


at’ the top of their voices. 
would make a little circle then run 
straight for about two hundred yards, 
then make another circle. This went 
on for about an hour when every man 


| was convinced that it must be Queen 


Anne. Every man fired a shot each 
as a signal that they were sure the 
dogs were now pursuing the long 
looked for deer. We had the swamp 
so closely guarded that we didn’t care 
whether she knew where we were or 
not. To the north of this swamp was 
a high range of rock that looked to us 
to be impassable even for the sure 
footed mountain sheep. Naturally 
this range was left unguarded with 
the exceptions of a man at each 
nearly three quarters of a mile apart. 
Of course it was there that Queen 
Anne chose to make her escape and 
she managed to get over half way up 
when the dying groans of one of our 
dogs which had lost his footing and 
fallen nearly fifty feet from a ledge of 
rock, attracted the attention of one 
of the nearby setters who was in the 
thicket below. He rushed to the spot 
and found that the dog’s back was 
broken and to his regret he was 


After what seemed - 
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obliged to shoot the dog to put it out 
of misery. It was that shot that 
drew the attention of the men on the 
far off runways who could just barely 


~ see her slowly climbing the range and 


in‘ a few minutes every rifle was 
rapidly emptying its magazines into 
the rock around her. Great streaks 
of white smoke and dust could be 
seen flying from the rock above her. 
It was not until after eighty-nine 
bullets had burst on the rock above 
her that she turned back. She, too, 
had a few good falls and slides before 
she reached the bottom. The fast 
pursuing dogs were close upon her 
and when she got into the swamp she 
had no time for circling. It seemed 
as though the dogs, sought revenge 
as they seemed to be driving her 
faster than ever before. As _ she 
reached the birch ridge she turned at 


' right angles and ran along its top 


again exposing herself to the majority 
of the boys at a distance of six 
hundred yards. Magazine after 
magazine of ammunition was fired 
at the flying creature, but all to no 
effect. Afterwards it was discovered 
that but one touched. her and it 
entered her right front hoof. For a 
strained second silence followed the 
shots, then a lone sharp report echoed 
from thé mountain side. Dave had 
paused long for the well directed aim. 
In plain view we could see our prize. 
She cost the club one good dog and 
one hundred and sixty-seven rounds 
of ammunition. I had gained my 
heart’s desire, had seen the forest 
Queen ‘in all her glory, seen her last 
vain attempt to elude her determined 
and relentless pursuers. J had not 
been lucky enough to bag her myself, 
but she had been brought down by 
dear old Dave, a member of our club. 
My quest was ended and fulfilled. 
In a half hour’s time all the boys 
were on the spot and reported having 
shot two nice bucks and Frank had a 
four hundred pound bear. We re- 
turned to camp for dinner. But the 
,club hardly knew whether to triumph 
over the bag or to sorrow at its cost, 
for the gallent young dog, Driver, 
was the favorite of the club. All 
through’ the season wolves were fre- 
quently heard, and at times the noise 
came too close to the club for even 
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comfort’s sake. However, this sound _ 
grew to be familiar and was lost sight 


ata 
~~ 


of altogether. fees 


One morning we found large bear 
tracks just outside the back door. 
During the night it would seem we 
had had an unknown but very in- 
teresting visitor. After a fruitless’ 
search for the marauder we gave up 
the hope of bagging him and forgave 
his curiosity concerning us. However, 
this was not the last we were destined 
to hear from Mr. Bruin. Several 
nights after we were shaken out of our 
dreams by a frightful noise of dogs 
barking and the occasional boom of a 
heavy voice followed by a vicious 
bang. In a second or two sleepers in * 
all stages of undress appeared at the 
doors and windows each fingering the 
trigger of a heavy Colts pistol which 
is among the Sharpshooters’ equip- 
ment. .The moonlight with its weird 
brightness revealed a burly bruin 
standing on his hind legs and viciously 
lunging a pair of huge paws at the 
enraged occupants of the kennels. 
Already one dog lay motionless upon 
the ground and as we watched spell- 
bound another met the flying paw 
and was thrown nearly twenty feet 
where he died a few minutes later. 
Half a second later several pistols 
spoke and bruin turned savagely 
about to face his avengers. With 
a howl of rage the fierce brute bound- 
ed toward us, but even as he leaped, 
a rifle shot was heard far above the 
noise of the pistols and with a groan 
of pain, the huge bulk crumpled up 
and was dead. Bruin had tragically 
finished the duty he had taken upon 
himself, that of avenging the death 
of five of his descendants already to 
the credit of the Independent Sharp- | 
shooters. But one deer now remained 
to make up our lawful number. 
Three days were still left us. Now 
that deer had to be DuClaw the mate 
To our great 
joy the succeeding morning four 
inches of real hunting snow lay on the 
ground, just the thing we were need- 
ing for our final big search for old 
DuClaw’s peculiar track, yet when 
one by one the tired searchers re- 
turned it seemed as if we were fated 
to suffer defeat. At six-thirty there 
was but one more member to report 
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and he was still out. As the evening 
wore on and he did not return we 
began to be uneasy. One of the boys 
_ climbed on top of the house and fired 
three shots. This done we listened 
intently and in the far off distance 
heard the faint report of a rifle. At 
intervals of ten minutes we would 
fire a shot and once and a while there 
came an answer coming nearer to the 
camp. At eight-thirty Decker, weary 
and fagged out came in tired yet 
eager to impart the glad news that 
on the outskirts of our grounds he 
had, early in the day, come across 
DuClaw’s track crossing a stretch of 
open country. He had followed him 
till late that evening when he entered 
a large swamp. There Decker felt 
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DuClaw would spend the night, so he 


returned to camp. 

As on the other occasion we hurried 
preparations for a close-in on Du 
Claw early in the morning and re- 
tired. That night passed all too 
slowly. I was eager for a view and a 
shot at DuClaw, the Queen of the 
forest’s cunning and time honored 
mate. Long before dawn every man 
-and dog was following the trail to 
the swamp. At nine o’clock we 
arrived on the spot where DuClaw 
had entered the swamp the night 
before.* Half the men went each way 
to form the circle around the swamp. 
It was about ten thirty before the 
signal shots were heard that‘all was 
ready. One of the setters took 
DuClaw’s trail leading two dogs until 
he came to where DuClaw had laid 
down for several hours at this spot. 
There were fresh tracks and he could 
no longer control the dogs, so let 
them go. The other fourteen dogs 
were held in reserve at different 
points around the swamp, and at 
intervals of an hour three or four 
fresh dogs would be let go, as the 
Sharpshooters had learned by ex- 
‘perience that DuClaw could easily 
tire out two or three of the ordinary 
dogs. Several deer were let through 
the circle without a shot being fired. 
Two hours had now elapsed and 
DuClaw was still holding his own. 
Nine dogs were now in pursuit and 
the din became deafening. Never 
before had I witnessed such a hot 
hase. At times they would be 
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almost upon him. Finally the first 
dogs were beginning to tire out and 
lagging back. We knew that Du- 
Claw could not hold his wonderful 
speed much longer and the remainder 
of the pack was cut loose. In less 
than half an hour DuClaw made a 
dash to break the circle, but was in- 
stantly met with a bullet from Dad’s 
Newton and DuClaw’s famous career 
had ended. He and his proud mate 
had fallen prey to the Independent 
Sharpshooters. We carried him to 
the end of the trail and hung him up. 
Here the team could reach him next 
day. We then returned to camp, 
arriving there early in the evening 
and having dinner and supper to- 
gether. 

The last morning of our stay 
dawned bright and clear with no 
warning of impending disaster or a 
hint of the regret we each felt at the 
breaking’ up of camp. All morning 
we packed while our teams travelled 
back and forth bringing in the 
trophies of the hunt. Towards late 
afternoon the sky darkened for a 
storm and everyone hastened his 
preparations for leave. One of the 
teams had gone out for DuClaw and a 
few other deer that hung along the 
trail. And when it had not re- 
turned, it was decided to hurry the 
other teams the majority of the 
party and the game to Nairn. Never 
before had I been permitted a view 
of such a splendid array of game. 
Every prize of the forest was ours, 
bear and deer being there in extra- 
vagant numbers. Never before in 
my unsophisticated woodsman’s life 
had I dreamed that such prizes ex- 
isted but the champion shots of the 
north had outrivalled and surpassed 
wonders beyond my ken. The hunt- 
ing ground that had at the com- 
mencement of the season caused us so 
much worry had proved itself to be 
one of the most excellent in all these 
northern wilds which are so full of 
excellent hunting reserves. 

Long ere the season was over we 
had discovered that the new reserve 
was the breeding centre for the big 
game for the surrounding country. 
The nature of the site itself made the 
reserve a place of refuge and freedom 
for many species of animals. Here 
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for years they had roamed un- 
molested and the pioneer hunter had 
traced the footprints of moose, deer 
and bear who for a score or so of 
years had haunted the wilds of New 
Ontario. 

We had sent two loads of game to 
Nairn and but four of our party 
remained behind to await the return 
of the team which had gone out after 
DuClaw and a few others. A car was 
in front of the camp awaiting us and 
through the fast gathering gloom we 
peered for a sign of the returning 
team. Already we had become un- 
easy, for as the other teams had come 
in with their loads earlier in the day, 
their drivers had warned us that 
wolves were collecting and now as we 
listened intently we thought we 
caught the baying of wolves in the 
dim distance. Suddenly a _ shout 
warned us that someone in trouble 
was coming to us and a man on 
_horseback dashed into the clearing. 
It was one of our drivers from the 
belated team, and several seconds 
later the other horse came panting 
into sight carrying an unconscious 
form. From what we were able to 
make out a pack of wolves had at- 
tacked them and their load. They 
could not control their horses and 
had to unhitch and leave the load at 
the mercy of the pack while they rode 
to safety and for help. A bough ofa 
tree had struck the second teamster 
a blow that had almost finished him. 
Without a moment’s delay three of 
us grabbed our rifles and climbed into 
the waiting car, while the other 
fellow stayed with the injured team- 
ster. Here was where our little Ford 
stood the test. No asphalt pave- 
ments slid away from under the 
rubber tires but the rough and rocky 
road jerked and strained its last bolt 
and as for driving well, say, a repre- 
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sentative of the O.T.A. had he been 
a witness of that trying ride would 
have had the crowd arrested for 
breaking the laws of Ontario. Just 
as the last vestige of dull gray died 
away in the sky we came upon the 
scene. Long ere we reached the 
wagon with its precious load we could 
hear the fierce howls and noise of the 
brutes as they tore into and fought 
over our deer. The headlight of the 
car flashed over them, dazzling. Im- 
mediately the horrid noises stopped 
and they stared as though stunned, 
at this new apparition. We com- 
menced firing at once and after two 
or three volleys in which their leaders 
and mates went down silently the 
remainder of the pack skulked off into 
the brush along the road side. Upon 
examination, we found our load of 
beautiful specimens ravaged and 
ripped open and almost a total wreck. 
DuClaw had been among them and 
there remained of him but a stripped 
carcass. Three other deer were de- 
stroyed beyond hope, but in the place 
of the four deer we piled on the huge 
bodies of nine wolves. These would 
at least bring us a bounty, even 


though they could not assuage the 


loss of the pick of our season. Thus 
ended the happiest and most exciting 
period of my life. I had come to hunt 
with a boyhood pal and his club, had 
turned a dream into a quest which I 
had seen brought to a successful close 
and here I was_on the station plat- 
form, content to return once more to 
business and its worries. As the train 
pulled in, we parted from our friends 
with many tender farewells and the 
wish that we might return next year 
when, God willing, the earth would 
again be restored to peace and we might 
have with us the members who were 
then doing their bit so bravely and 
so well over in France. 


THE ANNUAL HUNT OF THE PINE 
RIDGE HUNTING CLUB 


H. H. MatrrHews 


T was with the usual’ enthusi- 
asm that the the Pine Ridge boys 
assembled at the Canadian 

Northern Station on Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 31st, 1917, at 7 o’clock, 
~ all ready for their annual hunting 
expedition. When 7.20 came, this 
being the time set for the departure 
of the train, it was not in sight, and 
upon enquiry at the ticket office, we 
were informed that the genial train 
agent had overslept himself, and 
that the train would be leaving short- 
ly. At 7.40 it appeared,’ and soon 
after we bade good-bye to the crowd 
gathered on the platform, after having 
received many tips from different 
old hunters as to where the game 
might be located at this season of the 
year. 

Our train lost time in arriving 
at Fort William. which soon brought 
to memory one of our favourite songs, 
ese by the doctor, which runs 
eR 


“We left Port Arthur at half past 
eight, 

We arrived in Fort William just 
seven hours late; 

The brakeman said, “Oh that’s all 


right, é 
We'll reach Silver Mountain some 
time tomorrow night.” 


Twin City Junction, Slate River 
-and Stanley were soon passed and the 
next notable stop was Hymers, where 
we made a few purchases of odd 
a, 


.supplies which had been overlooked. 


Again we were on our way, and some’ 
of the boys, whose spirits were bub- 
bling over, decided to ride on a flat- 
car, claiming that the coaches were 
too warm. Wolfe was reached about 
noon, when our train took the side- 
track in order that the upbound 
North Lake flyer might have right of 
way. In order to occupy their time 
while waiting, Bill and Doe began 
looking around for something to do,” 
and soon spied a span of oxen. Some 
one suggested that they get on their 
backs and have their pictures taken, 
but before this could be accomplished, 
the oxen had to be turned arotnd. 
Naturally this feat took some time, 
and while it was being done the train 
crew were teasing the owner of the 
oxen and telling him that these city 
guys with the red hats were making 
fun of him. He became quite infuri- 
ated and before anyone could realize 
what he was doing, although he was 
only a very small fellow, he rushed 
at Bill and together they rolled 
over and over in the snow, just like 
two angry bull dogs. When they 
were separated, the boys discovered 
that Bill had got the worst of it, and 
could walk only with difficulty, as he 
had received a nasty gash in the knee. 
Neither had the little fellow escaped 
scot free,~as his nasal organ was 
bleeding profusely, but he did not 
seem to mind this inconvenience, 
and informed us that his nose bled 
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He was still especially 
Bill, and-in order to 
pacity him, and at the same time 
protect. our weaker member, two 
or three of the boys explained most 
emphatically that we had not meant 
any harm to his oxen, and with the 
assistance of a few simoleans he had 
soon cooled down, and allowed Doc 
and Bill to mount the oxen before 
the camera. He even went so far 
as to allow our photographer to take 
a picture of himself with his men. 
This ended our first fracas and shows 
what real ‘“‘kale’’ can do when placed 


very easily. 
angry with 


in the hands of such financial mani- 
pulators as Little Joe and the Doctor. 


ROD AND GUN 


IN CANADA ba 


/ 
fis 
arrived at our grounds. It/ took 
only a.few moments to unload our 


dunnage, and with a snort from the 
engine and a wave from the baggage- 
man, the train was'gone, and we were 
practically cut off from civilization 
for one week. a 

Then began preparations for mak- 
ing camp, which for the past eight 
years has been placed in the same 
spot, about one hundred yards north 
of the track. Half the crowd ¢arried 
in the baggage while the others were 
busy withthe tents. Con, very 
wisely, had left the walls standing 
and the floor laid from the previous 
fall. and inside of one hour both the 


No. 2—Nine members of the club, all in red hats and mackinaws 


They undoubtedly saved Bill from a 
terrible beating, and why should they 
not, because, when a member leaves 
his business at Niagara Falls and 
comes all the way to Port Arthur for 


a week’s hunting, is he not worth 
fighting for? 

We were soon on our way once 
more, Sand Lake being the last 
stopping place before arriving at our 
camping ground. There we were 


welcomed by Con, who had our stoves 
and pipes all ready to be loaded on to 


the train. After the engine had 
taken on water, we made our last 
start and in twenty minutes more had 


living and cook tents were up, and 
Tom, the cook, was preparing supper. 

The bales of straw were carried 
in and spread over the green boughs, 
sleeping bags were placed in order 
and everything was ready for the 
first night’s rest. Lights went out 
at ten o’clock and it did not seem 
very long before six-thirty next morn- 
ing, when Charley, the president, 
wakened all hands with the call 
“Daylight in the Swamp.” 

After breakfast was over, there 
being seven of us, we split up into 
pairs, and sallied forth on ‘our first 
day’s hunt. As the wind was from 


_ the south we all decided to travel 
towards Arrow Lake, each pair tak- 
ing a different ravine about half a 
ag apart. The first day has been 
ia the past usually a lucky one, and 
this proved no exception, as when 
everyone had returned to camp that 
afternoon, it was found that two 
young bulls had been slain, first 
blood coming to Little Joe and the 
doctor, while Pen and Mal were 
responsible for the other. Naturally 
there was great rejoicing in the camp 
and everyone was in high spirits, 
except the doctor, who was rather 
peeved and a little disheartened 
because he had missed his shot. 
While Little Joe, with his new rifle, 
was downing his quarry, the doctor 
had a beautiful standing shot at a 
large bull, and although he succeeded 
in upsetting him, he made a hurried 
exit and got away from both of 
them. To make up for his poor 
marksmanship, the boys insisted that 
the doctor give a farewell party that 
first evening, and it is safe to say that 
everyone enjoyed himself, although 
it is hardly likely anyone will forget 
the good shot which the doctor 
missed. 


The next day was spent in carrying 
in the game, and immediately after 
breakfast the whole gang, including 
the cook, took the handcar and went 
up the track about half a mile and 
then in to Little Joe’s moose. Each 
one had a packsack and after the 
animal had been butchered by Tom, 
and all the bones extracted, we all 
started on our homeward journey 
with about forty-five pounds of solid 
meat. : ‘ 


Just as we arrived at/camp, we 
were greatly surprised and pleased 
to see Con coming up the track on 
his speeder,\and with him, ‘‘P. W.” 
and Fred, who were to join our party. 
As soon as we had a light lunch, 
taking up our packsacks again, with 
the exception of the cook, we all 
went back for the other moose, and 
returning at five o'clock, each man 
felt that he had done ‘a good day’s 
work 
_ The next two days passed quickly 
and although considerable territory 
was covered, no game’ was obtained 
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and in order to keep up the shooting 
spirit to concert pitch, it was decided 
to hold an ““At Home” on Saturday 
evening, with Pen and Little Joe as 
entertainers. Lack of space _pre- 
vents us telling all that happened, 
but there is one outstanding feature 
which the boys will always remember. 
It is this. Little Joe does not care 


No. 2—Little Joe and the Cook 


to have any-of the boys tickle him 
under the chin. The following even- 
ing Fred’s initiation took place and 
the rules of the Club are so strict that 
it is impossible to tell the nature of 
this event—suffice it to say, that 
those members who were absent on 
this occasion will never know what 
they missed. Jack had already crept 
into his sleeping bag, and did not 
lose any time in dressing when he 
found he was to help administer the 
degree to the new guest. The next 
morning Bert was very much annoyed 
when he was told that he had missed 
the most successful initiation yet 
held in the annals of our Club. 

Early the next morning, Con and 
his car came up to take Fred down 
to Whitefish to catch the train, and 
it was with feelings of regret that we 
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_ all bade him goodbye, after his brief 
stay in our midst. He assured us 
that he had enjoyed every minute 
of his visit and seemed pleased to 
think that he was getting away with 
more than a guest’s share of our good 
fellowship. He was doomed to disap- 
pointment, however, and before he 


~ had: arrived in ‘town he had good 


proof that the Pine Ridge boys had 
put one over on him, Fred now hasa 


~ task ahead of him to restore to the 


Secretary of the Club its rightful 
property before he can become a 
member in first class standing. 

After Fred’s departure, little hunt- 
ing was done for the remainder of 
the day, and so Tom decided to take 
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deer, and it was decided to call ita 
rabbit. The accompanying snap, No 
3, shows six of the boys sitting down 
to their afternoon meal with Bill’s 
rabbit roasted in the centre of the 
mahogany, all ready to be carved. 
The next morning all were on the 
trail bright and early, and when 
account was taken of -the day’s 
happenings, Bert was found to have 
been the victor, by getting a nice 
two year old bull right on the middle 
of a tote road not more than one mile 
from the track. Wednesday was 
spent in, bringing in this meat, and 
after the division was made of all 
the game, it was found that each 
person had at least seventy-five 


No. 3—Six of the boys sitting down to their afternoon meal with Bill’s “‘rabbit”’ in the centre 


some pictures. No. 1. one of them 
shows the nine members of the Club, 
all in red hats and mackinaws, 
with, the three “outlaws” in the 
front row. Another is a picture of 
Little Joe and the cook, and is 
taken especially to show the size 
of Con’s hat, which must naturally 
fit a very small man. 

The following day Pen and Bill 
were responsible for one deer each, 
Pen getting his at a distance of three 
huudred yards, after experimenting 
a few shots with his new Remington. 
Bill’s was hardly worthy_of the term 


pounds. This was packed in indivi- 
dual sacks and made ready for the 
return trip. 

Thursday morning we had to rise 
earlier than usual, 
considerable labour entailed in break- 
ing camp and when the train down- 
ward bound arrived, at 9.45, we 
were ready. While travelling home, 
many tales were heard from other 
hunting parties of their good and 
bad luck, yet we felt that we, as a 
Club, were in a class by ourselves, 
as we believed that we had more 
genuine good fun in any one day 


as there was 


j 


Nea 
‘te rita 


than other clubs had during their 
entire trip. 

Arriving in Port Arthur at 2.45 
p-m., sharp on time, all the boys 
dispersed to their various homes, 
glad to have left behind their ten 
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day home in the wilderness, yet 
happy with the complete satisfaction 
that they had been spared to partici- 
pate in the hunting trip of the Pine 
Ridge Hunting and Fishing Club for 
1917. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN 
BEAR HUNTING 


MILTON CARR 


experience in hunting big game, 

but like many more, probably 
not enough to qualify as an expert, I 
feel warranted in saying that nine 
times out of ten, it’s the unexpected 
that happens, that there is no dope 
to be handed out, that can be relied 
upon in the game called. ‘hunting’. 
And yet I have had one or two things 
handed out to me that panned out 
eighteen carat when we made some 
good killings just as planned, and 
every detail turned out true, the 
game being right there to-~the inch, 
as though it was tied up for. us. 
These times, however, were excep- 
tions as nearly always it’s the sure 
thing that goes wrong and never 
pans out. 

I have followed bear, moose and 
deer till I thought I had a lead pipe 
cinch, and that it was only a matter 
of minutes when I would make a 
. killing, only to have them suddenly 
turn down wind and disappear, as 
though they were off the map, and 
then again, coming home tired out— 
having given it up as it were—and 
not being ready or prepared—I have 
turned a corner and—hokey, pokey 
there he was—the unexpected, just 
as though he had waited for me all 
day. You see, it was like this, my 
father moved us, (a large family) up 
to the Parry Sound district: We 
landed at Gravenhurst, which was 
then the end of the steel—after that 
there was bush, then more bush. 
That was forty years ago, when I was 
a boy. At this place, a small sized 
man kept a small hotel and a very 
_ large sized bear, with which he fre- 


ees acquiring considerable 


quently wrestled, to entertain his 
guests, and to show, as he said, how 
nice and tame and harmless the bear 
was. A few days after one of these 
performances, reverting to his old 
bear family traditions, the dangerous 
pet started in to eat the landlord up 
and had him nearly undressed, partly 
skinned and badly torn up, when a 
timely rough-house rescue intervened. 
Then the bear went to the butcher, 
and the landlord to bed. I vowed 
then and there that I was going to 
shoot a bear, and picked the place out 
on him where I’d hit him. and’ some- 
thing kept nagging at me, til later I 
did the job., We moved on up 
through the country to where we 
thought there ought to be a village, 
but it had not come yet—there was 
only a river and a waterfall between 
two high hills. Then we built mills— 
and the village came, a house at a 
time, till there was the usual corner 
store, post office, hotel, churcu, school 
and village blacksmith shop, but 
progress, prosperity and railroads 
just seemed to dodge the place. 
There was, however, no end of game 
and fur. The wolves howled around 
on the hills mostly every night; we 
could see deer most any time. An 
old trapper (call him Jake) who 
chewed tobacco incessantly and 
squirted the juice through a missing 
tooth hole in his gums with an accur- 
acy that would keep a present day 
war sniper guessing, hung around 
the hotel and store in his spare time, 
which was most all of it and regaled 
us boys with stories about bear and 
wolves, till I could see bear in my 
sleep. One night he came in from 
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his camp with a bunch of fur and 
whispered to me that he had caught 
two bear only the night before out 
at his camp. He said he knew as 
well as he was alive that two of the 
bear were now already in the traps 
waiting for us to go out and kill and 
skin them and if I would come along 
he would let me do the killing, and 
perhaps I could shoot the other two 
as well. I was just fifteen minutes 
“getting my father’s consent to this 
bear hunt, but met with a red hot 
protest from my mother, who styled 
my trapper companion guide, an 
ideal tobacco spitter, tramp, loafer 
and village bummer. 

At five o’clock next morning, we 
were off. It was a dirty trail to his 
camp, twenty-two miles out—up a 
river most of the way, the rail 
winding in and out around bends, 
through blind snyes full of water, 
backed in from the main stream, 
swollen high by spring floods. These 


blind snyes, we often crossed on poles 


and floating timber, and we were as 
often in as out of the water. Our 
40-pound pack soon felt like.a hun- 
dred, but consolation came with a 
bright sunshiny morning, and such 
a spring morning as it was. Chick- 
adees were twittering everywhere, 
telling .of lots of work in Canada, 
Canada, Canada, as they seem to 
say, while partridges drummed on 
logs in every direction, and occasion- 
ally a deer would flag us in passing. 
Each time we stopped to change the 
pack, | would ask Jake if he was sure 
the bear would be there, and each 
time, he spit, swore and protested 
with more vehemence than before 
that he knew they were there, and 
seemed vexed that I should doubt it. 
He suddenly turned off to one side 
of the trail, and from under a log, dug 
up old Brown Bess, as he called her. 
She was an old Fenian Musket and 
some gun at that time. After ex- 
plaining her virtues and showing me 
how to use her, he turned her over 
to me after he had cleaned out the 
nipple and put on a fresh cap, which 
was like my Grandfather’s plug hat— 
it had on a rim, as he said, to turn 
the rain. The hammer stood up 
about two inches high when full 
cocked, and clicked twice under the 
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operation. Jake said it clicked to 


warn you that it was ready and that 
something might happen. Shortly 
after we arrived at camp, and sure 


‘enough there were two fresh bear 


hides stretched in large hoops to dry, 
and a bear ham hung on the end of 
the camp, which removed all doubt 
about Jake’s veracity as far as bear 
was concerned. “The camp fairly 
hung with dried venison and rat 
pelts—his cook stove was a fire- 
place in one end, and the cooking 
utensils, bar a tea pail and fry pan, 
were hay wire hooks. The dinner 
wagon was a large sized tinplate 
with an island warped up in the 
centre by the heat—from this we 
both ate our bear steaks. Jake said 
it was too late to kill and skin those 
two devils that night, so they could 
stay in the traps till morning, and we / 
could skin them better when they 
were warm. Accordingly, we both 
settled down for the night. After 
a 4 o’clock breakfast, and Jake had 
whetted an axe, he handed me. Old 
Bess and we both stepped out into? 
the silent darkness that always pre- 
cedes daylight. Now, I was born 
with a kind of cowardly disposition 
and fear seemed to grab right hold 
of my*heart with both hands and 
hang on—my legs wobbled as we 
went down a path inio the bushes 
and darkness, towards a rapid. We 
could hear a roar in the distance, the 
weird noise of which did not tend to 
mend matters. I followed so close 
to Jake that I several times stepped 
on his heels till he wheeled around 
angrily asking me if | wanted to get 
up and ride on his back. We came 
out on a sand bar, washed up 
beside a large pool at the foot of the 
rapids—Jake had it all doped out 
right and timed to the minute. He 
suddenly wheeled round and spit a 
squirt of tobacco juice so close to my 
face that had I jerked one inch the 
wrong way, it would have put my 
eye out of business, with the words 
following: ‘‘Didn’t I tell you.” and 
pulling out a roll of bills, offered to 
beat me twenty to one that there 
were two bears in the traps. Down 
at our feet on the sand, were the 
print of two fresh bear tracks, with 
the toes of their old shoe paeks 
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- pointing up stream towards the traps. 
I knew now that we were in for a 
killing sure, and that Jake knew 
what he was talking about at all 
times, and I kept closer to him than 
ever. Though I had been born cow- 
ardly, nature to some extent, offset 
the weakness by giving me the 
faculty of lighting-like decision, which 
often proved of use, and this I 
depended on. No surprised animal 
could decide quicker than I could. 
Two years later J found myself fish- 
ing in the same rapids with an old 
she bear. She was fishing for suckers, 
I for trout. She fished sitting down, 
I standing up,.and as I turned a 
sharp elbow in the stream, there she 
sat—about sixteen feet away. We 
both discovered one another at one 
and the same time and we both 
made up our minds together, for 
she went out and up the bank like a 
big ball of fur and took her fishing 
tackle with her, while I went out and 
up the bank on the other side and 
left mine in mid-stream. When my 
faculties came back to me, I found 
myself standing on top of a high 
stump high up on the bank. The 
bones in my legs were gone—I must 
have fallen down getting out, for I 
had a stone in each hand, weighing 
four or five pounds and I did not 
remember stopping to pick them up. 
The whole thing was over in about 
three and three-fifths seconds or less 


—a cold damp feeling was on my 
forehead, and I was ashamed, but 
glad I was alone—yet I was not alone, 
for I have passed that stump three 
times since, and it seemsto chuckle 
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while I laugh. Talk about decision, 
you see I had decided to fight her— 
had picked up my implements of 
war—chosen the battle ground—had 
got possession of it—all in three 
seconds, while my old girl was smash- 
ing a swath through the bushes up a 
steep side hill. She had nothing on 
me, but I admired her shrewdness 
in getting away, and if nature had 
done little for me by way of courage, 
it had done less for the bear, and I 
was pleased with myself that I had 
stayed and seen it through. : 

Since then I have learned some- 
thing about bear—even grizzlies, and 
with further acquaintance, have lost 
some of my fear, as they seldom start 
or invite trouble with a man. 

To get back, the rapids was a bad 
and swift one, and in the disappearing 
darkness, looked like a flock of sheep 
running down hill in the night, and 
we slowly. crept up the stream, 


- while the uncanny shadows lurked 


behind each stone, rock and tree, 
and I wished I were home. Jake 
suddenly motioned me down on all 


.fours, and we both crept on hands 


and knees to the top of a small knoll, 
and on sticking our heads over (it 
was now clear daylight) there on 
either side of the rapidg, was a small 
log pen, with bait and ‘trap in each 
but no bear—they had not come yet— 
the sure thing had gone wrong—it 
was the unexpected. How I waived 
every protest with Jake to stay over 
another day—slid home that after- 
noon—fell in the river—sneaked in 
home after dark—and the stuff I 
told the boys next day is a story I 
never will write. 
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(CONCLUSION) 


HERE are times, I have found, when the 

rainbow will not be enticed into the fold 

by means of the artificial fly. It is then 
that the live, or near-to-live bait, as a lure, 
comes into its own. 

I never use the shiner, the chub, ete., alive 
on the hook for the rainbow, Cut one 
of the sides from the shiner, to form a long 
tapering V. Put the hook in at the sharp 
end; though it is far better to have a double- 
hook device for this. Simply thread an 
eyed hook on the leader; run it in about one 
inch and one half and tie it there. Then tie 
on another hook, for a lead-hook. The in- 


big fishes lie next to these. When you feel 
a tug at your line, set the hook, for you can 
be sure that it is being mouthed. If you 
should choose to use: ninnows, these may be 
allowed to die in some shallow water, as it is 
of no practical use to fish them alive on the 
heok. You use the double-hook here, too. 
Connect the in-hook to the jaw of the minnow; 
the lead-hook along the side. Play it to the 
current and the deep pools, giving it a likely 
appearance of animation by moving it in the 
water with twitches of the rod-tip. As a rule 
no split shot is necessary when using a minnow 


in this manner. 


The cockedoosh minnow, 


hook is connected to the end of the V; the’ as previously spoken of is a very attractive 4 


lead-hook a little further forward. Thus 
when the trout strikes he cannot fail to be 
hooked; which might be the case were just 
a single hook to be used. The rod for the 
big rainbows should, preferably, be a steel 
fly-rod and the reel should be large enough 
to admit of at least one hundred yards of line. 
Now with your minnow side on the hook, 
(a couple or so of split-shot on the leader 
ahead of it is sufficient to sink it into the 
deep holes), you drop it down and youallow 
the flow of the water to take it down stream. 
Let it slip by the boulders, and around the 
. obstructions in the water; remember that the 


one to the rainbow trout, as this is one of the 
minnows on their daily bill of fare. Some™ 
fly-tyers (especially Louis Rhead) have 
produced some glittering minnows that have 
been found excellent for rainbow and other 
trout fishing. On many of the northern 
rivers, in the evenings, or near to evening, in 
the summer, these artistic creations prove 
their worth. It may be said to be true that 
as a trout grows large in size, while it is not 
blunted as to sense of selection nevertheless 


“it desires something that appears to furnish 


Hence the 
a lure, the more it appeals to the — 


a meal with four corners to it. 
“meatier’’ 


trout, especially if it is unique and appearing 
to be the real thing. 

When fishing for rainbow trout I. vastly 
prefer using the automatic reel, of not too 
heavy a size; there are many light ones on the 
market. It should be understood in using 
the automatic reel that it does not necessarily 
need to be on the rod when fishing. Simply 
attach it in a firm manner to the breast of the 
.coat, if you prefer. In this way you can 
strip the line from the reel, or touch the lever 
which takes it in. As a rule, however, one 
likes to have the automatic reel right on the 
rod, in which case it is best to procure a rod’ 
heavy in proportion, such as a steel fly-rod, 
and fit it out with as light an automatic reel 
as can be found. The Kelso automatic reel 
and the Bristol or Allcock, Laight rod (of 
steel) seem to work well together. Because 
there is so much give and take business when 
going up against the rainbow trout it is well 
to be prepared in the right manner. 


It is not-Strange that where there is one ’ 


fault-finder with the rainbow trout there are 
nine to commend it. 

No one has found finer words for the rain- 
bow trout than the late-deceased Charles 
Frederick Holder. In speaking of an incident 
in the catching of the large rainbow trout in 
Oregon he says: ; 

“Thad made perhaps, ten long (and I fear) 
unwieldy casts, necessary on account of the 
perfect clearness of the water, when I dropped 
the fly into a snug harbor, beneath a quaking 
aspen; and, according to angling’ ethics here, 
permitted the fly to lie a second, then began 
to move it toward me with an upward _inflec- 
tion of the split bamboo. The big fly had cut 
the clear surface perhaps a foot, when the 
water broke in a violent swirl; there was a 
flash of gleaming silver, the rod bent into a 
perfect bow as I instinctively struck, then a 
dazzling radiant vision went whirling into 
the air, and I, with quivering nerves, was 
playing my first big rainbow, or was it playing 
me? Here isa very fine point. How it came 
at me, how it repeatedly went into the air, 
how I nearly fell overboard, are matters ot 
personal history, and need not be dwelt upon; 
but for the first few seconds that living rain- 
bow, which went pirouetting over the little 
river on its tail, throwing impossible aerial 
swings and leaps, filled a large space in my 
imagination. I fully expected a repetition of 
my first fiasco, and could not believe that the 
big fly would not come whizzing at me through 
_ the air, shot by the frantic fish. Again and 
again the rainbow leaped, a silvery radidnce 
flashing in the sunlight, dropping back to 
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dash about the boat, to come in with a rush, 
faster than I could reel, to stop, and balk, and 
protest, high into the balmy air. As nearly. 
all of these rainbows had a trick of charging 
the boat, my companion had pulled lustily 
for the open waters, away from the deep 
shadows of the aspens, out into the open bay, 
where the white dome of the distant mountain 
rested upside down; and in this mimic snow- 
bank I played the rainbow, brought it to the 
quarter; then my companion dropped the oars 
and stood by with a net. But not yet; the 
sharp-eyed fish was out-fought , but not 
caught. It balked at the deadly thing, and 
made a splendid rush away, and tugged, and 
resisted, testing every inch of line, leader and 
rod with sturdy, hammering blows in the 
full abandon of its second wing. Again I 
reeled it in; again it broke away, then after 
fifteen or twenty minutes of fighting, I brought 
it to the boat my companion netted it in 
gallant fashion, and lifted it in. You have, 
perhaps, never seen a big rainbow fresh from 
the icy pools of its choice. Know, then, that 
this fish, this seven pounder which I held 
upon the scales, was a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever beyond all dispute. Its back was 
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well sprinkled with ocelot-like black spots; the 
color a deep green; the lower surface, silver, 
while over all seemed drawn a filmy gauze of 
some old-rose fabric of inexpressible delicacy 
and beauty, which was intensified along the 
median line in a band of pink and rose and 
other tints that produced all the colors of the 
rainbow, for true, and gave this radiant crea- 
twre rank among the birds of brilliant plum- 
It was Doctor W. P. Gibbons of California 
who first gave the rainbow trout his attention, 
aceprding it a scientific name, Salmo iridia. 
David Starr Jordan in 1878 translated this 
seientific term into its English meaning, 
namely: rainbow. The rainbow trout has a 
comparatively large dorsal fin upon which 
are all the way from five to eight rows of 
blacks spots, the exact number not being 
constant. The spottings are dark. On the 
body most of these spots occur above the 
lateral line: some appear on the face. The 
rainbow trout of the smaller streams are apt 


t@ be profusely covered with these spots. ) 


On the older fish, especially the males, there 
ig witnessable a stripe of pink or reddish along 
the lateral line; sometimes bright rose and 
sometimes of a faded-out hue, much depend- 
ing, of course, upon the water the fish is taken 
from; the color of the water, whether clear 
or murky; also the state of the bottom of the 
stream, whether muddy, or dark, or sandy 
and bright. In the streams of the mountain 
country the rainbow may reach maturity 
at a length of seveninches. On the other hand 
where the food supply is abundant the rainbow 
trout will reach a weigh of six, seven or eight 
pounds for the average that you catch of 
size; then reaching from there up to the maxi- 
mum weight, that of twenty-five pounds. 
Perhaps 4n the future there will be rainbow 
trout that will attain to even greater propor- 
tions than this in the eastern streams where 
the food supply is unending. I understand 
that a rainbow trout of well over twenty 
pewnds was found dead along the shore of 
one of the Wisconsin streams that pour into 
Lake Superior. If ‘the rainbow trout has 
aecess to the ocean it will go down to the sea 
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spending a part of its time there, when it will — 
again come up the fresh-water streams during 
the spawning season. While in the ocean its 
bright fresh-water coloration fades; it then 
takes on a silvery hue and is quite hard to 
distinguish from the steelhead trout. By 
reason of this likeness of one to the ether 
many anglers along the Pacific Coast from 
British Columbia to Southern California have 
strenuously held that the rainbow trout and 
the steelhead trout are one and the same. 
Of course this is disproven by the body cen- 
struction, and other points that are unfailing, 
in spite of coloration which has led se many 
astray in the endeavor to find out what is 
one fish and what is another. ‘‘There are no 
teeth on the middle line of the tongue ef the 
rainbow trout,” writes David Starr Jordan. 
“The head of the rainbow trout is larger than 
in any other of the trouts or the charts, its 
length being contained from three and one- 
half to four times in the length of the bedy, 
measured along the side from the* tip ef the 
snout to the base of the caudal fin.” 


Nor alone are-the anglers deceived im the 
belief that the steelhead trout and the rainbow 
trout are identical. Some years. ago W. C. 
Finley, the State game warden of the State 
of Oregon wrote: ; 


“T would call the rainbow trout and the 
steelhead trout practically the same fish. 
Scientifically they are considered identical. 
The steelhead is called such because it goes 
to salt water for a while, while the typical 
rainbow is accustomed to stay in fresh water. 
However, in many cases no one can tell by 
examination of the two, side by side, which 
is the steelhead and which is the rainbow. Of 
course it is easy enough to dsitinguish what we 
call steelheads when they come in the mouth 
of the Columbia during the winter time. 
On the other hand, when the fish are caught 
in the Rogue River during the menths of 
summer I think the steelhead and the rain- 
bow trout identical.” 


Mr. Finley states that scientifically the 
steelhead trout and the rainbow trewt are 
identical. I have as yet failed to find one 
scientific piscatorialist or icthyologist who has 
come to any such conclusion. The twe lead- 
ing fish authorities of the world, Barton 
Warren Evermann and David Starr Jordan, 
do not believe so. In their great work they 
state: f 

“Although it is not an anadromous species, 
the rainbow trout frequently moves about in 
the rivers, and it often enters the sea, large 
sea-run specimens being often mistaken 


for steelheads.” And more positively one of 
these authors says: 

“Et is thought by some anglers that the 
young fish hatched in the brooks from eggs of 
the steelhead remain in the mountain streams 
from six to thirty-six months, going down to 
the sea with the high waters of spring, after 
which they return to spawn as typical steel- 
head trout. This view is unfounded. Inmy 
experience the rainbow and the steelhead are 
always distinguishable; the steelhead abounds 
where the rainbow is unknown; the scales in 
the steelhead are always smaller, (about 150), 
than in the typical rainbow trout; finally the 
size of the head in the ‘steelhead is always 
distinctive.” 

There are about five sub-species of the rain- 
bow trout. The smallest trout of all, and the 
smallest of the rainbow trout, is found down 
in Mexico. This is a dwarfed specimen. I 
have never known any to get beyond a certain 
set measurement. This dwarf rainbow is 
scientifically called Salmo nelsoni. In the 
San Gorgonio Mountains, in the southern 
part of the State of California, is found 
another species of the rainbow trout, which 
some are prone to believe is not a rainbow at 
all, but is a species all of its own. ‘“‘This 
litle trout,” says Jordan, ‘‘is plain colored, 
with very large black spots, and very small’ 
scales, like a cut-throat trout. It lives at a 
height of 7,500 feet, and is shut off from the 
lower rainbow trout of the Lower Santa Ana 
River by a series of waterfalls.” This trout 
has been given the scientific term, Salmo 
evermanni, after Dr. Barton Warren Ever- 
mann. 

There is a well known rainbow trout in the 
States of Washington and Oregon that was 
named by Dr. Suckley, Salmo masoni. It 
is but a small trout, and I doubt whether 
masoni ever goes to two pounds weight. I 
understand that some have been taken as 
high as one pound and one half. It is especi- 
ally identified by a small mouth, and very 
few, if any, spottings on the back fin. 

In the Kern and Kings River country of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains of California is 
found an elegant trout, perhaps one of the 
finest of all the rainbows, a “crimson-sided, 
black-speckled, fine-scaled; white-tipped’’ fel- 
low that was first brought to light some twenty 
two years ago by Dr. Chas. H. Gilbert; and in 
honor of its finder the fish was named Salmo 
gilberti by David Starr Jordan. Salmo gil- 
berti may always be told frém any other trout, 
and from the other members of the PaabOw 
trout family, by the tip of white that marks 
_ the dorsal fin; as a rule, too, a dash of reddish 
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or reddish-orange at'the gills may be noted 

on at least nine out of ten members of this 
variety, caught. It is a splendid fish, and 
while it does not go to great weights, still, 
in the lakes, where it is to be found some haye 
been taken as high as twelve pounds. The 
stream gilberti is much smaller; but taken 
on the artificial fly it more than gives a good 
account of itself. It sticks it out to the very 
end, leaping time and time again in the 
endeavor to extricate the hook from the jaw. 

And, speaking of the form gilberli, -we 
finally come to the finest sub-species of all 
the rainbow trout, the golden trout of Volcano 
Creek. I have been asked so many times by 
Canadian readers just whatyis a golden trout 
that I feel that I must dwell on the subject now 
that Iam atit. The form, gilberti is the stock 
from which, we are told, the golden trout 
got its rise, when, no one knows. 

“The Kern River trout (salmo gtlberii),” 
writes Jordan, ‘‘goes up all the streams as far 
as it can, but it cannot rise above the water- 
falls. A trout will work its way up any cas- 
cade, when the ascent is humanly, or, rather, 
salmonically, possible. But there must be a 
limit in these wild regions, and when this 
limit is reached, the stream above is barren, 
that is, it is barren unless some one deliberate- 
ly stocks it, or unless the trout in it were there 
before there ever was a waterfall. In the ease 
of the Kern, the trout are older than the falls. 
In three different streams these ancient fishes 
still remain. In each of these the trout, 
through long continued isolation has become” 
a species distinct from the parent stock, Satmo 
gilberti. The first of these singular trout, (the 
golden trout), was described by the writer © 
a dozen years ago under the name of Saime 
aguabonito, for the waterfall Agua Bonita, or 
gracious water, which shuts off the trout in 
Volcano. Creek. This species, proves, how- 
ever, to be one from the South Fork of the 
Kern River. The species in Volcano Creek 
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has been named Salmo roosevelti by Dr. 


Evermann, and the other, from Soda Creek 
(on the Kern) is called Salmo whitei.” 

The Kern River, it should be remembered, 
has its rise on Mount Whitney, which is the 
highest mount of the Sierras, being some 
15,000 feet over the sea level. It is a river 
of great beauty, flowing between granite 
rocks and through a region that is rarely wild. 
All the rivers in this region are famed for their 
beauty and the wealth of angling they afford, 
and are nof fished by hundreds of thousands 
of people as many suppose. Owing to the 
fact that this whole part of the Sierra region 
is more or less unget-at-able, only a few 
venturesome souls go there. 

The average golden trout never grows to 
aay appreciable size; most of them rarely go 
over eight inches in length and the average 
good-sized fellow does not go over six 
inches. In spite of this it is a little giant for 
activity; it is animation personified. It,is 
built for life in rough, swift water. The fins 
are inordinately strong, and are large in 
proportion to the size of the fish. When 
taken on the fly they are great little fighters, 
winning exclamations of delight from the 
fishermen. ‘The streams in which they live 
are near the timber line and open to bird or 
man. They take the hook readily, and are 
thoroughly unsophisticated.” It is too bad 
that this has been the case for in the past, 
destructive fish slaughterers went in and 
nearly wiped out the whole of this amazingly 
beautiful species, which are said to rank among 
the most beautiful fish on earth. The Govern- 
ment took a hand about this time and the 
result has been 'a' generous protection; and 
it is just so that the golden trout will survive; 
else they would, by this time, be a_ thing 


of the past, wiped out by the same cold- 
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blooded ‘“‘sportsmen”’ that have contrived to 
do away with all our fish and game! 

The golden trout have a golden coloration, 
most beautiful to look upon. This color 
gleams in the water like metal; and seen in 
their natural haunts they afford the eye an 
exhibition of changeable lights, of melting 
and merging hues. It was undoubtedly 
through the writings of Stewart Edward 
White that the golden trout was prominently 
placed before the people. When taken from 
the water the wonderful hues of this fish 
fadeaway,andare gone. Fish culturists have 
thus been foiled in their attempt at planting 
them elsewhere, for it is only in their chosen 
waters that they keep this charming hue. 
“The rocks over which these streams flow,” 
says Jordan, ‘“‘are of bright granite and 
quartzite; gray and red. It is supposed that 
the color is protective, for the fish are colored 
like the bottom. To abird looking into the 
stream, the deception is perfect. It is sup- 
posed, though no one knows, that the colors 
have been attained through natural selection. 
The redder the fish, the better its chance 
to escape the fish-hawk and eagle. ° If this is 
not the cause of the color, no one can guess 
any other, and to escape its enemies through 
resemblance to natural objects is not a trait 
of the fish alone, but of hundreds of other 
creatures in these, and other, mountains. 
But whatever the cause, nothing in nature is 
more beautiful or more graceful than a golden 
trout, alive in these clear, icy, sun-lit 
waters. Alive, I say, for a dead fish, withered, 
dusty, warped, sticking to the dried leaves, 
is no pleasure to any one, and a golden trout 
at best is but a bite. And this is the point of 
it. Let us keep them alive; more than half 
of these trout are dead already. . . .” 

All three of the golden trout are treated to 
a bright orange coloration; having a reddish- 
orange stripe down the side; the fins orange; 
and black spotted as are the rainbow trouts. 
The black spottings exist in greater number 
upon Soda Creek trout (Salmo, iwhitei). On 
whitet the spots are numerous on the dorsal 
fin and the caudal fin being more or less 
exactly placed. The Soda Creek trout I find 
is rosy-and-purple-blotched along the median 
line; the under parts belly up to the median 
line being gold-yellowish; the back is sort of 
bluish, sometimes brownish-green. 

Men have sung the praises of the golden, 
trout; and I suppose will as long as they live. 

Radclyffe Dugmore the famous English 
outdoor writer and photographer crossed 
the continent at one time especially to view 
the golden trout in their haunts!! 
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you are now ready to go at the making of 

the rod. The first thing you want to 
. decide upon at this stage is just where you 
are going to place the ferrule, presuming that 
you are to make a two piece rod. And right 
here there is a little scientific truth to be 
revealed that should be thoroughly digested. 


| i you have the various materials on hand 


From the point where the dotted line ceases 
to the end of the rod the distance is 54 inches. 
Now take a long strip of paper (a seven foot 
piece of wall-paper is all right)and on this 
draw a diagram. the exact length of the rod, 
which is five and one half feet. Exclude the 
twelve inches of the handle with dotted lines 
and then mark off e:ery six inch point from 
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But before we go about the two piece rod. 
I wish to call your attention to Figure TV, 
which is a scale, all in one piece of a rod to be 
made in one piece, Without any ferrule. As I 
stated in my previous chapter, if you are ina 
country where a one piece rod can be easily 
transported then by all means make one of 
these, as, without any ferrule, or joint, it 
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makes a tool that is certainly excellent from 
all points of view, and this is especiallly so if 
you make that rod with every. degree of care 
and consideration, going about your work 
painstakingly and not witha rush and bang. 
In fact the making of2rod calls for constant 
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. shown in the drawing, 6, 1 
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there to the tip of the drawing. Number as 
2, 18, etc., up to 54. 
At the deep end, the rod should be 15-32 
inch wide, and at the tip, as-shown on the 
scale, 7-64 inch. At the point 12 inches the 
rod is 21-64; at 24 it is 14; at 30, 7-32; at 42, 
5-32; at 48, 1-8. With this scale kept before 
you at all times when making the rod 


compare the rod as you work and see to it 
that you get the diameters of every six inches 
as shown on your paperscale. In this manner 
you cannot go amiss. The explanation of 
this and the drawing in the magazine should 
be so-plain and is so accurate that no: one 
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care and it should be remembered that it is 
not all done at one sitting, so to speak. Now 
then in Figure IV is shown a rod that is the 
regulation length, which is five-and-one-half- 
feet. The dotted line to the left is twelve 
inches in length and this is uniformly left 
_to be used as the handle,or approximately 
that. I suggest that one foot be allowed for 

the handle, which is my regular method. 
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should fail to understand it. Study ttcare- 
fully! 

This scale diagram (Figure TV} can also 
be used in your making of the two piece rod. 
You merely find the point where you want 
the connection made and then scale accord- 
ingly. However it is best to make a separate 
scale for the two piece rod. 

But right here we come to the question 
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previously led up to, where to place the ferrule. 
{n Figure V we show an illustration of atwo- 
piece red one length (the tip) being nearly as 
leng as the butt piece. This is drawn follow- 
ing the calculations of Mr. Perry D. Frazer. 
Here the tip is shown as being 33 inches long, 
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that the strain is more evenly dis- 
tributed, thrown, as-it should be along an 
unmarred tip joint. On all counts, therefore, © 
I prefer a rod with the ferrule set at the point, 
B, for the obvious reasons stated. 

In Fig. VII, therefore, we show a rod per- 


FIG Iv. 
while the butt piece is 3214 inches in length, 
almost equal. With the addition of the tip- 
top guide and the ferrule this will make a rod 
of five-and-one-half feet. The only trouble 
I have to find with the Perry D. Frazer rod, 
yy the pos in the exact centre, is that it 
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tioned off to give a long tip and short butt. 
Here it will be noted the tip is 40 inches long, 
and the butt piece is 26 inches long, thus 
giving a 66 inch length or five feet, six inches. 
I cannot too strongly suggest that you make 
a rod after these dimensions, and I do not 
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weakens the rod. I made one thus, with the 
ferrule in the centre, and I did not like it. In 
Pégure VI. we show the reason for this. If 
yeu should take a rod of this calibre, connect 
the line to a tree and put a drastic curve to it, 
a strain, you will find that by the having 
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the ferrule in the exact centre, at 
A, a vast strain is laid on it. 
While the ferrule sits in tight and 
is well cemented in, and wound 
in with silk, nevertheless the 
strain on it cannot but, sooner 
or later, make for weakness, at 
least to a certain extent. By 
placing the ferrule at the point 
arrowed, B, it can easily be seen 
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FIG Vv. 
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think that you will regret doing so in the 
very least. Although seven inches are added 
to the tip the same measurements may be 
preserved. having the tip at 7-64 inch, and the 
lower end of the tip at 17-64. The same 
with the butt piece; at the ferrule it may be 
19-64 inch, and the usual 15-32 inch at the big 
end. On your blank side of the wall paper 
you can make a full length drawing of this 
rod, after the measurements given in Figure 
VII and then when iit is drawn yeu can 
study it and see if you like something lighter 
or heavier. Or*you can follow the measure- 
ments of the one piece rod (Figure IV). 

As shown in the drawing (Figure VII) the 


tip is 7-64; ten inches down it is 9-64; in the 


centre (20 inches) it is 12-64; at thirty inches, 
14-64. This is a pretty even graduation but 
it certainly does not produce a stubby rod. 
If you are now ready to go ahead be sure 
to start with the tip first. As I have said it is 
best to work on some work bench; but if you 
have none handy then improvise one that will 
stand firm, without swaying and tottering. 
Instead of nailing a mere cleat against which 
to butt the wood, and so plane it down, you 
insert a one eighth inchbitin the brace bering 
a hole in the wood up and down, perpendicular- 
ly. Then you turn it and bore amether 
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hole through so that one hole will be perpend- 
icular and the other horizontal. Glance at 
Figure VIII. A, shows these holes one cross- 
ing the other. Of course you have your piece 
longer than the piece length. Thus you 
reserve, say, eight inches in the end for your 
heies. Orup tothe mark atI. From Ito 2 
is the twelve inches of the hand-grasp. There- 
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we will say, from a carpenter) bore a one-half 
inch hole in this piece of saw-blade. The 
holes should range from one half inch down | 
to an eighth of an inch. With these holes 
bored along a line, cut right through the 
centre of them so that the piece left will be a 
piece with half circles. Now by taking a 
file these semi-circles are brought to a keen 
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fere from I to the holes is surplus, merely to 
hold the piece in planing it. In B, is shown 
the bench. Drive'a headless nail in so that 
about a half inch is above the wood. The 
piece is inserted by one of its holes and is so 
held while you plane. Before you begin ac- 
tive work run the plane over all sides so that 
you may note how the grain runs, then act 
in accordance. Set the plane to cut very 
fine, and see to it that it is sharpened on the 
oil-stone very keen. Plane the edges first 
so that you will get an octogan, as shown 
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edge. Be sure that you run the file up and 
down, not cross-ways. When this is done the 
piece is again heated, and tempered, when it is 
ready to use—a very efficient tool. With 
this you can measure the different parts of the 
piece, and scrape down the wood at the same 
time. If you will carefully study Figure 
IX you will be able, more readily, perhaps, 
to know how this is done. A, shows the saw, 
the dotted line being a portion marked to cu 


out. B, shows the holes; bored down the 

exact centre of a line drawn.with a nail on the 
2 
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ia C, of Figure VIII. Go slow, and be care- 
ful, and examine the wood carefully as you go 
along. Do not plane deeper on one edge 
than the other. Constantly turn the wood 
when planing it, to thus pay attention to all 
sides. Of course the wood is so planed to 
taper toward the end, the tip. 

We will say that you have planed down so 
that the first stage has been passed. You 


mew come to the second stage, that of getting 
your various thicknesses right in accordance 
with the scale. If you have a calipers asI 
stated in a past chapter, all well and good, but 
if not you can make a scraper and measuring 
gauge, combined, as follows: 
_ Take a portion of the blade of & saw and 
take the temper out of it by heating. With 
a series of drills in your possession (borrowed, 
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C, shows this piece cut down the 
A glimpse will 


steel. 
centre leaving half-circles. 


show up all points necessary to understand. 
This scraper and measuring gauge, all in one, 
cannot be equalled for practical service. 

You have, until you have gotten the right 
taper, and trimmed down the corners, used 
Now you are ready 

at the 


the fine-set black-plane. 


to get the measurements different 


points. Refer to the drawing on the wall- 
paper, and mark off with a pencil every six 
inches. Note the diameter at each six inches. 
Then beginning at the pencil mark nearest 
the tip put your scraper-gauge or calipers on 
that and see how it sizes up in comparison 
with the drawing. Work it down, then 
pass on to the next, working always toward 
the tip. The very fine sandpaper now comes 
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in forits turn. At first you’use the sandpaper 
with a block of wood in\it; then as; your rod 
takes on shape you discard the block and 
use the sandpaper on the hand. Do not rub 
too long at any one point but keep going over 
the whole. By running the rod through 
the hands your sense of feel should tell you 
where any uneven places are; these you must 
take down, either with the fine set block plane 
or the sandpaper. As you get every point 
down to the right calibre mark that point 
with a blue pencil so that you do not go over 
it again. 

When you have the tip of the rod ready do 
not lay it aside on the bench to put on the top 
guide and ferrule later, but put them on now. 

“Fitting the ferrules,” says one amateur 
rod-maker, “I consider one of the most diffi- 
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cult things”in rod making. To make the 
ferrules fit tightly their entire length and 
keep the sections in line, one with the other, 
13a task calling for the utmost care and 
patience.. The most helpful thing I found 
Was the square, or other straight-edge, which 
could be held on the stick and as the wood 
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heat both the cement andthe ferrule putting the 
cement on evenly. When the tip guide and 
the ferrule of the tip are on rub the tip piece 
down with alcohol, the reason of which is to 
take off any grease, etc., that may be adher- | 
ing to it. This done, turn the piece beside 
the flame to heat it and have your rod var- 
nish near to hand also heated. Put a thin. 
coat on the piece and by turning it around near 
the heat the varnish will lay evenly over all. 
The tip is now hung up in an airy place, being 
careful to get it away from settling dust. 

The butt piece is made after the same 
manner as the tip, seeing to it that you get 
the measurements right. The place for the 
handle. (one foot), is allowed to remain 15-32 
throughout, the rest tapered toward the 
ferrule, to 19-64. 

This portion, (the butt), being finished, you 
will be ready to attend to the hand-grasp, the 
making’ of which is more simple than it would 
look. Tackle firms now carry corks for mak- 
ing hand-grasps, ready to slip onto the wood, 
with holes to fit the wood cut through them. 
I would suggest that you buy these corks, 
with the holes bored through them. [If not 
you will have to cut the holes yourself. If so 
procure a brass tube of the 5-8 inch sort 
(Note: One rod-maker uses a five-eighths 
inch old ferrule for making these holes, and 
another uses a five-eighths inch metal tube 
from a menthol-inhaler box) and by sharpen- 
ing the end of this to a cutting edge the holes 
can be cut out, making a sort of handle to 
fasten to this tube . In Figure X is shown 
what is meant. Off to the side shows the 
cutting edge of this tube, with undulations, 
keenly filed. I have used a round file for 
drilling holes. It costs comparatively little 
to buy these corks ready, with holes cut 
through them. : 

In Figure XI we show the hand-grasp, 
the reel-seat, the forward grip and the taper 
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Was slowly revolved the square showed 
whethe: or not the shoulders had been cut to 
an even depth.” 

There is certainly a lot of truth in this, 
and the fitting of the ferrules,fso that the 
whole will be in proper alignment, should 
be watched out for. 

When filling the tip guide and the ferrule 


FIG Xr. 
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the distance making in all very close on twelve 
inches. The handgrasp of cork is four and 
three fourths inches; the ‘reel seat three and 
one half; the forward grip 2 inches, the whole 
to make the desired length. Be sure to get 
your hand-grasp the same in length as in the 
drawing. : 

Taking up a cork washer you.now heat the 
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wy of the rod, and putting some cement 
on it, also heated, you affix a washer to the 
end of the rod, as told. In this way you keep 
on until you have washers enough on to fill 
a space of four and three fourths inches. 
There you have your corksin place; and they 
should be large enough, of course, so that it 
will allow you erfough surface to work out 
the swell in it. (You now glance at Figure 
XII.) I. of A, shows the corks in place. 
Number 2, of A, is a round piece of wood, 
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FIG XE. DD — 
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often Das of pine, being three and one 
eighth inches in length. Not a little care 
is needed in shaping this piece as if must just 
exactly fit the reel-seat on the inside; in fact you 
cannot get the fit to be too accurate. A piece 
of a broom-stick works well,.and if you have 
access to a wood lathe you can have it turned 
very accurately to perfectly fit inside the 
reel-seat. A hole is bored through this piece 
a hair-under 15-32 inch, the thickness of the 
rod. The piece ready, put some heated 
cement on the face of the top cork, and along 
the wood and press the piece up to the cork. 
Next the reel-seat is pushed down over this 
round piece, and, by using cement on it, the 
reel-seat is pressed into place and well onto 
the cork which is trimmed down painstaking- 
- ly sg that the metal sinks in on it, taking hold; 
use cement with care. Now look at B, of 
Figure XII. .This shows the reel-seat in 
place and the cork washers for the forward 
grip in place. Enough washers areqused to 
fill a space of two inches. The inner wooden 
piece, up-holding the reel-seat should not 
come flush with the end of the reel-seat. 
Please remember this. At least a fourth inch 


depth should be allowed—that is to say, the . 


wooden piece terminates one fourth of an 
inch from the end of the metal, the reel-seat. 
Shape your first cork so it sinks in to meet 
this wood, and use cement liberally. When 
your forward grip cork washers are in place, 
shape the last cork washer to receive the taper, 
or winding check (5); put on cement and ram 
that in tight—and you are done with that. 
Next shape down the cork at the butt end 
and fit in the metal butt-cap (6). This 
should be heated and cemented in. When 
it has sufficiently cooled, drill a hole in the 
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end and either put in a screw or drive in a 
brass pin of some sort. 

When the whole of the butt end of the rod 
is done, use alcohol on the wood, give a thin 
coat of varnish like the tip and then append 
it in some airy place to dry. 

The cork is now ready, after a number of_ 
days drying, to be trimmed down na 
to the desired swell. 

With the file therough parts may be taken 
down; then the fine grade of sandpaper and 
emery cloth is used. If you find that using 
the sandpaper on the cork lengthways will 
not produce the desired velvety finish then 
try cross-ways, and thus between cross-wise 
work and length-wise work you will find that 
the job may be done up very nicely. The 
hand-grasp should be one and one sixteenth 
inch thick at the thickest portion. IVhen the 
hand-grasp is done turn to the forward grip 
and attend to that in the same manner. 

Presuming that your rod parts have dried 
out (though not too much so) you will then 
be ready to fix on the windings and while 
making these windings, to whip on the guides. 
If you want more than two guides you are 
at liberty to place them on at correct posi- - 
If.two guides then the first one may 
be placed fourteen inches down from the tip 
with the second one at nineteen inches; this 
being from centre to centre measurements. 
One amateur rod-maker offers some pretty 
good advice here that may not be amiss though 
I have never followed, this up. Hesays: 

“The guides can be wound on either of the 
two sides of the rod on which ‘the long, 
straight, continuous grain appears. You 
will notice that there are two sides on which 
there are a sort of broken-up grain, and two on 
which there is a long grain. Ofcourse you 
must take this into consideration when you 
cement your reel seat and tip-top guide into 
place. Choose the side for your guides which 
gives the most perfect curye when bent away 
from the side where the guides will be.” 

Mr. Perry D. Frazer, on his part says: 

“Take up the guides, one by one and file 
the upper edges of the bases, so that the silk 
will not be cut by them in winding; then, 
with a few turns of common thread, tie each 
on the rod and true them all up by sighting 
through them from both directions. To assist 
in their alignment tiny shallow holes should 
be drilled in both ferrules, so that in putting 
the rod together it is merely necessary to seat 
the ferrules with the two marks opposite in 
order to align the guides perfectly. This 
applies to all rods.” 

Some prefer;to begin winding their silk to 
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the rod when the first coat of varnish is a 
trifle soft, but not so soft, by any matter of 
means,. so that it is sticky. The claim for 
this as a good point is that the silk binds in 
well, at least better than on a rod where the 
varnish is perfectly dry. This, by the way, 
is a good point to remember. Some believe 
in using the winding, silk waxed; but after an 
attempt at this I was sorry I did it. Never 
war silk when winding it. 

It may be believed that silk windings are not 
necessary on a solid-wood rod, but allow me to 
say that they are a necessity. They strength- 
en arod, and yet, if wisely spaced, do not take 
the action out of it, making it too stiff. If 
windings are placed from one to two inches 
apart they do not strengthen a rod, it has been 
said; but if they are spaced one inch apart 
throughout the butt and three-fourths inch 
apart; or nearly that, apart, throughout the 
tip joint, the rod will be strengthened. You 
can suit yourself. If you believe that you 
would like the rod strengthened, make the 
windings as stated. Some ‘prefer making 
windings three-eighths of an inch wide 
around the ferrules, and some make double 
windings to hold down the serrations of the 
ferrules, but I vastly prefer using only one 
winding. You can chose one-eighth or one- 
fourth inch wide windings through the tip 
portion, spacing them, as stated, about three- 
fourths of an inch apart, and one inch apart on 
the butt piece. Begin to wind the tip first 
working down to the centre ferrule. Decide 
how wide you want the windings apart, and 
measure from edge to édge. Mark along 
the piece with a pencil, and then start in. 

In Figure XIII we show from A to F various 
moves in winding; a glimpse at each is enough 
to show you how. A, shows how all of the 
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windings are started. B, shows A drawn 
tight. In CG, is shown B, but with a loop of 
thread laid in. With this thread you 


through the last winding to form what a 


known as the invisible ending. Use buttor- 
hole silk for this pulling-through thread-loop. 
D, shows the final thread pulled through. &, 
shows what you can do if you have a wide band. 
After you have wound on about twelve isa 
ings you lay on your thread; you go over that 
some six times, then insert your last thread 
through the loop and pull it through, forging 
the invisible end. In F, is shown a method 
of forming the invisible ending. In this when 
you come to your last round throw three 
loose rounds; put your thread between as 
shown, and then gradually working with 
your fore-finger and ‘thumb, impel it into 
tightness. For average work the other 
moves, besides F, are recommended. 

Great care must be taken with the very 
fine windings in the tip. There is a ehance 
here that you will get careless; but by being 
persistent, and painstaking you will master 
the finer ones and then on to’the ones of a 
more respectable diameter. Use exceptional 
care around the ferrules and the guides, 
preferably using one half inch wide windings 
over each guide base, taking off with a file 
the sharp edges so that they will not cut the 
threads. When the windings are done turn 
them over a fire just so close that the fuzzy 
down over each is done away with. You are 
now ready for the shellacing and varnishing. 
Go over all of the windings with some thinned 
out white shellac. This is put on with a 
slender camel-hair brush. Without letting it 
have much time to dry, wipe this off, and 
press the windings down with thumb and 
forefinger to get the silk line, and laying 
compact. (Under no circumstances attempt 
this with smutty fingers). When you have 
done this then touch them again lightly with 
shellac and put the rod away to dry for two 
days. After two days take down the rod and 
go over all with a flannel cloth to put a polish: 
to the rod and clean it. The so-called eaaeli 
varnish is excellent, if coming in the best 
recommended grades. So-called Valspar var- 
nish I find good. In the absence of that, buy, 
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as I have stated, some good grade of coach | 


varnish. Fishing tackle manufacturing firms 
put out good grades of rod varnish. The 
Valspar varnish will not turn white; it will 
not chip, or crack. In applying the varmish it 
should first be heated. Now taking your 
flat brush, and by taking up just a little 
varnish on it begin at the rod tip and werk 
downward. It is not a matter of how much 


varnish you can get on in two minutes that 
“counts, but how little and how well you can 
lay on that little that brings the best results. 
It often chances that spots are skipped; for 
instance a part of awinding. This you should 
be careful to watch out for. It is best to 
brush around the windings with the varnish, 
first and especially around the guides and the 
ferrules so that none of the varnish will get 
onto them.. Again, see that the varnish 
covers well, but not too thickly. Erase, all 
bubbles. that arise; and see that you have 
smooth work. When your rod is done, put 
it away to dry out; and only when it is 
thoroughly dry should you go after the 
second coat. Three days should see your 
rod ready for this second coat. 

‘Before applying the second coat go over 


the rod with powdered pumice (or rottenstone) ‘ 


and water, and lightly rub it down—not too 
hard—for then you may wear through the 
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varnish and this should not occur. When 
you have lightly done this, wash off in cold 
water and dry thoroughly with a woollen 
cloth. You are now ready to put on the 
second coat of varnish. You go over the rod 
again very thoroughly and finally hang it 
away in a room that is airy, dustless, and dry. 
If there is a hook in the centre of the ceiling, 
hang the rod from that hook. 

It should be understood that the shellac 
on the windings preserves their natural colors, 
while not completely, at least to a great extent. 
When finally covered with the varnish they 
stand out very fresh and clean. Many 
amateur rod-makers have made a mistake 
by putting the varnish directly on the silk 
windings. The result has been that such 
silks as green and red have turned dark or 
black, making them eye-sores. The touching 
of them up with shellac preserves their 
natural colors. 


NEW FORMS OF FLIES 


Fascinating as is the art of the dry fly it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that but few anglers in 
this country care to take it up. As a general 
rule the reason for this is that the waters 
are generally very strong flowing, turbulent, 
and therefore not just the right water for 
testing out the real merits of the fly. Never- 
theless it is a method that is perhaps the most 
killing of all. Again anglers are rather 
against the dry fly because it entails the 
trouble of drying the fly between to the water 

- casts. I have been experimenting for a long 
time on getting a fly that would float without 
oiling it, yet having‘ feather »vings, etc., I 
have perfected such a fly and I will have it 
for sale this spring. This fly will float with- 
out oil and rides the water. All of this form 
will have the thick, meaty body of the moth. 

It has been said that two thirds of the trout 
flies are taken by the trout in the belief that 
these same flies are moths. I caused this fly 
to be fished in various parts of the country 
this summer and the results have been such 
that I feel confident in placing it on the 
market. It has been found excellent for all 
the trout, and as good in the We&t ag else- 
where. 

I have continued my work on the detached 
body fly and have made a great advance with 
at. I will also be tying various flies of my 
wn make-up in the detached body form, all 
ied out. 


I am. tying also the spread wing fly. The 
spread wing fly has never been given much 
attention in this country and to the bulk of 
the anglers is an unknown quantity. While 
the spread wing fly sinks, nevertheless for a 
few. seconds it rides the water till the wings 
wet and then it sinks; but while it rides the 
water it is taken by the trout. 

In the bass fly type I am tying three sorts 
and these are distinctly different from the 
regulation form. It is the most killing 
because it more closely imitates what the bass 
think this creation tobe. The average angler 
may not be aware of the fact but the bass do 
not take the bass fly in the belief that it is a 
fly at all, believing rather that the artificial 
creation isa minnow. By afew crafty touches 
I have produced just what you want. I have 
three or four forms of bass fly to offer all tried 
out. 

I feel that the great devotion I have given 
to the art of angling should be recognized by 
the great army of anglers. I will have more 
to say on this subject later. 

The bulk of the flies tied in this country are 
constructed by sweat shop slaves in dark 
cellars of the slums. Even then dealers do 
not hesitate to charge as high as two and 
two dollars and a half a dozen for them. Even 
though materials are way up, over one dollar 
and a half the dozen for flies is profiteering. 

Robert Page Lincoln. 
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HE moon, a yellow disc, hung m the 

steel-blue sky lending a pale light to 

the snow-covered world below. No 
wind stirred the naked branches of the trees. 
All seemed wrapped in an awesome solemnity 
that reached from horizon to horizon. The 
clumps of balsam stood out against the gray 
background, mere blue-black patches in the 
scheme of things. A mysterious land of 
frost and snow. It was where the trees and 
all the creatures appeared to be resting in 
unbroken sleep. 


Out from a snow-covered covert where he 
had just quested for a pair or so of white- 
footed mice rose a large weasel, pausing, 
listening, the sensitive nostrils reading the 
atmosphere. Presently he came forth and 
slipped lightly across the snow, his bead-like 
eyes ever on the alert, his pure white body 
seeming no more, no less than a ridge in the 
crystal ermine blanket. Pausing now and 
then he skipped along. He was not hungry 
for already he had slain with his vicious teeth 
four mice and had feasted upon their bodies. 
But his adventurous spirit and the peculiar 
bloodthirsty desire to kill kept him to the 
night-trail. Presently he reached the creek 
and as noiseless as a shadow pursued his course 
up along the water way. 

Suddenly in his progress he stopped still 
in his tracks. A delicate, suspicious odor was 
communicated to his all-revealing nostrils. 
Cautiously he moved forward. He soon 
found the object of his search—a man-trail; 
but unlike any other man-trail it shed a 


strange, penetrating, fascinating odor that 
was magnetic in its effect upon the rapacious 
little creature. He leaped and skipped along 
the trail for some ten feet, his nostrils quiver- 
ing to the same strange scent. Then followed 
the trail further. Still-the tracks let up the 
powerfully compeiling odor. The trapper 
who had made the tracks had rubbed the 
soles of his lumbermen rubbers with anise 
oil for some certain reason as we may suspect. 


The large weasel followed the tracks for 
no reason apparently than to find out where 
that odor led to. Curiousity instinctively 
got the better of this cold-blooded murderer 
in white. On went the tracks, the weasel 
following. ~In due course of time the tracks 
led up to a great tree that stood beside the 
stream, a gnarled, over-hanging tree, with 
wide-spreading roots. The scent of anise 
became stronger, The blood quickened in 
the veins of the weasel. Suddenly he was — 
brought up against the side of the tree. Here 
a new scent filled his nostrils. It was the 
flesh scent of a cotton-tail. 

Up there against the side of the tree were” 
tacked the entrails of a rabbit. Moving up 
close the weasel rose to sniff it. Next he 
dropped to his feet in the. convenient pocket 
formed at the base of the tree. Both fore- 
feet fell fair and square upon the pan of a 
light-set, medium strong Number I trap and 
the jaws rose, taking in the legs up close to 
the body. The large weasel, clad in his garb 
of white had pursued his last trail: He drew 
back, shooting the strong yellow musk liquid 


‘from him, so that the night air was pungent 

with it. As he struggled he dislodged the 
spring-pole from a natural wooden peg on 
the tree-side and the next moment he was 
lifted high and dry into the cold air. There 
he struggled and swayed. It was a fitting 
death for a creature so unscrupulously blood- 
thirsty one that killed but for the joy of killing. 

It was during the autumn that the trapper 
had made his particular tour of investigation 
along the big stream. Drifting down with 
the flow of the water in his canvas-covered 
boat, he kept his eyes open and alert to what 
was going on. At various points along the 
stream there were flag-beds and reedy nooks. 
Lying in wait near these, never moving, the 
trapper had watched. And he watched not 
in vain! 

It was not long before he saw the water 
along the shore part and a large, dark-brown 
river muskrat came swimming up-stream 
to the flag-bed, twirling his rudder-like tail. 
Every now and then he would pause, to lie 
on the water like a motionless stick of wood, 
waiting, listening.. Witnessing no disturb- 
ance near at hand that would tend to reveal 
the presence of an enemy, he got busy in 
among the flags, gathering them together by 
cutting down to the base of the roots. While 
thus occupied a second rat swam in. The 
second rat likewise set to garnering roots and 
flags. The river rats were very busy at this 
time of the year. They were gathering their 
food for the winter and were uprooting it, 
bringing it to their dens in the banks, the 
entrance to which was under water, the central 
chamber sloping up from the’ water. 
“It would have been an easy matterfor that 

“trapper to have shot these rats with the light 
rifle that lay in the boat. But this he did not 
want to do. It was his plan, on this particu- 
lar tour of investigation, to discover where 
that under-water tunnel leading to a bank 
den happened tobe Once the den was found 
he would have a place to trap all that winter. 


The first rat had gathered together enough 
and swam away along the bank. With a fine 
pair of bird-glasses the trapper watched. On 
forged the rat. Very soon he turned turtle 
in the water and dipped from sight. The 
water cleared of ripples. The first rat did not 
Tise again to the surface. Where he had gone 
nder that spot denoted the entrance to 
e.den up in the bank. To make certain 
this fact the trapper watched the second 
Having collected a bundle between his 
h the second rat also swam up along the 
and disappeared at the identical place 
‘ked down by the first rat. 
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The trapper sought out the spot indicated 
and on a tree directly above the tunnel made 
a wide blaze with his camp axe. In this way 
day after day in the afternoon hours when 
rats work the best, in the autumn, (when 
collecting) the trapper marked out a number 
of tunnels along the big river. 


When winter came the trapper cut through 
the ice along the bank where the first tunnel 
was and baring his arm he soon discovered 
the entrance with his hand. In front of this 
door-way was a flat surface, what one might 
call a foot-rest. Upon reaching the entrance 
to the tunnel the muskrat would allow the 
fore-paws (wnich are held against the body 
while swimming) to fall to the foot-rest; and 
thence would scuttle up-passage to the inner 
chamber. At the very entrance to this under- 
water home the trapper placed a trap, the 
chain of it being connected to a sapling and 
the sapling being laid across the hole in the 
ice, 

That night and for many nights muskrats 
coming and going up the river and looking in 
at the various under-water homes had stepped 
in this trap: fatal steps all of them, just as 
the step was fatal to the muskrat that sought 
entrances to the under-water home on the 
particular night of which we are speaking. 


When the large mink left his den at the side 
of the small tributary stream that’ flowed 
into the large stream that night he little 
knew that two days later his hide was to 
decorate a three-piece stretching board. Had 
he been a dark brown mink with the length 
he possessed he would have brought a neat 
sum in the furmarkets. He would go to 
thirty-eight inches on the stretching board, 
but because he was a cotton mink the less said 
the better. Now the trapper did not know 
that this fellow was a cotton mink. One can 
hardly tell by tracks whether a mink is dark or 
very light. The trapper had seen the tracks, 
and that was. sufficient. 


About a mile down the big stream from the 
tributary water-way the waters were some- 
what rough. This action of the water had 
kept the ice from gathering on the surface, 
leaving a moderate open space in the ice. 
Some fifteen feet below this opening in the 
ice there was a second opening, also caused 
by the surging water allowing no congealing 
of the ice at the surface. The large cotton 
mink always made it a point to begin the 
evening by dropping in on these open places 
in the ice. He would enter the water at the 
first hole. Once in the water he would visit 
the underwater banks and the large stones, 
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under which he would make it a point to rout 
out the large frogs that lay there in a dormant 
state waiting for the warming influence of 
spring to call them forth. With one or 
another of the frogs or fish life in that vicinity 
between his teeth the large cotton mink would 
come to the surface at the second hole, and 
once out of water would deposit his quarry on 
the ice. He would feast upon such frogs as 
were needed to quell the hunger craving and 
would then, unwisely, allow some five or six 
frogs to lie upor the ice, half dead, nipped 
through the head. It was on the morning of 
the snow that the trapper had found some six 
_ of these frogs, as I have said, squirming around 
at the edge of the water hole_in the grey of 
morning; wherefore the trapper had smiled in 
his sardonic way, and had deliberately loaded 
up his pipe, lighting it with the same air of 
deliberation. It was when he arrived at the 
upper hole that he paused, more interested 
than ever. In that upper hole was a log of 
driftwood jammed into the bottom in such 
a manner that one end of it rose out of the 
water a matter of four inches. Ice had 
formed around that end making a circular 
platform some four inches in diameter. When 


the snow fell the night before it had capped off 
Snow 


this platform very neatly. 
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ULLY 200,000,000 wild rabbits are killed in the 

United States every year, according to estimates 

made by the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Many. of them are jack rabbits, the majority of 
which have not been utilized in the past. If all the 
tabbits killed were consumed, they would furnish 
between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of valuable food, 
and if proper measures were taken to insure the collec- 
tion of skins, these alone would have a value of $20,000- 
000, 
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is that way. Always has to tell | veryting; 
can't keep a thing to itself! F Ta 


This large cotton mink whenever he felt. 
like going into the water would mount this _ 
neatly adjusted platform and being monarch 
of all that he surveyed, would pause there 
a moment to view the world before making 
his dip. To him it must have taken the place 
of a springing board. So it was that the 
trapper noted the tracks out on the end of the 
butt of driftwood. ; 

The trap had been set very neatly upon that 
platform; a Number 0; and the chain had been 
attached to a wire; and the wire had been 
attached to a large stone in the bottom of the 
stream. There was no need of a large trap 
for upon capture the mink would leap itno 
the water, and would be carried under and 
drowned. Under the pan of the lightly set 
trap had been placed some cotton to prevent 
the snow from brushing in to fill the space 
between. A tissue paper was next laid over 
the jaws and some fine snow dusted over 
all. Only a single track from shore approach- 
ed the neighborhood of the set. When 
everything was ready the single man track 
leading out was eradicated by brushing down 
the snow with a branch. 

This was the beginning of—— i 


The Biological Survey has frequently been called 
upon to help Western farmers in coping with the 
rabbit pest. In view of the probable economic value 
of rabbit meat and fur in the coming few years, the 
energies of the farmers and ranchmen will be directed to 
the conservation of this important resource. 

Already a number of establishments for collecting 
dressing, canning and shipping rabbit meat are in 
operation in Western centres. As in Australia the 
transition of the wild rabbit in this country from its 
status as a pest to source of profit is assured. 
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LONG. RANGE SHOOTING 


LieEut.-CoL. TOWNSEND WHELEN, U-S.A. 


degree of skill than any other form of 
shooting which the rifleman is called 
uporm te undertake. Success in this form of 
shooting requires that the rifleman shall be 
a hard and accurate holder, an excellent 
judge of conditions, and an expert in the 
technique of his rifle and ammunition. He 
must also be supplied with a suitable and 
accurate rifle and ammunition. 
Leng range, in the sense that we are using 
it here, refers to the ranges of 800, 900, 1000, 
and 1200 yards. Long range shooting may 
be divided into two classes—Military Long 
Range Shooting in which only military rifles 
are” permitted, and Long Range Match 
Shooting in which “‘‘any’’ rifle is permitted. 
Despite the connection with the word “mili- 
tary” bong range shooting is almost wholly 
a game, a sport, and has littlé connection 
“with the training of troops for battle firing. 
Its value from a military point of view lies 
in the influence it has on improvement in 
rifles and ammunition. But as a sport it is 
most absorbing and interesting, requiring 
an extremely high order of skill, combined 
with a healthy physique. Not only practice 
but considerable study, is necessary if one 
would progress towards a fair degree of skill. 
Excelling at it depends upon temperament, 
are, amd perseverance. It must be ap- 
reached gradually. One cannot hope to do 
yer decent work at it until he has become 
pert at shorter ranges. 
Phe first requirement is hard and accurate 
ng. ‘There is a saying among long range 
that ‘Nothing but an absolutely perfect 
and pull will get there.” The usual 


[ ONG range shooting calls for a higher 


position is the military prone position using 
the gun sling in the regular manner, although 


some men using match rifles fire in the back ; 


position. The prone position must be abso- 
lutely correct, and the riflemen must have had 
enough practice in it to hold like a rock. I 
well remember that at one time a year had 
gone by during which time I had had practic- 
ally no practice in prone shooting, and was 
then_called upon to train for long range 
shooting. It took three weeks of daily 
position and aiming drill, and forty shots 
fired each day, to put me in shape again. The 
novice who can learn to hold well enough 
on one season to make a decent average at 
long range is very much of an exception. 
We do occasionally find, however, a young 
man of excellent physique who has been 
started right by a good coach, and who 
develops into a first class holder in a couple 
of months. Such a man may make an ocea- 
sional excellent score at long range, but he 
has not the knowledge of conditions, nor the 
experience to make even a fair annual average. 

Judgment of weather conditions can be 
gained only by experience, and one can 
gain this best under a good coach. The man 
who attains excellence without coaching is 
very much the exception. One must be able 
to judge, foretell and measure the conditions 
which cause lateral deflection (wind and 
light), and those which cause vertical deflec- 
tion (wind, light, weather, rifle, and ammuni- 
tion). To develop correct judgment it is 
necessary to do a lot of shooting, to most 
carefully watch conditions through the teles- 
cope before and after each shot, and to make 
minute records in the score book. Try to 
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find out the cause for every shot gone astray, 
but remember always that in learning to 
judge conditions you vwill arrive nowhere 
until you have learned to hold, and have 
obtained an accurate rifle and ammunition. 

It is not possible to succeed without good 
tools. Accurate shooting calls for accurate 
tools and aecurate work. We can perhaps 
connect the word ‘‘skill’? with holding and 
pulling, the word “experience’’ with judgment 
of conditions, and ‘‘accuracy’”’ with rifle and 
ammunition. The successful long range shot 
must have a long range rifle, excellent long 
range ammunition, a high power telescope, 
and a proper score book. If he is using a 
military rifle he must also have a micrometer 
sight adjuster. There will also be necessary 
a rifle rest, in which to rest the rifle between 
shots, a rest for the telescope, mobilubricant, 
a spitzer greaser, proper cleaning materials, 
and access to a thermometer, barometer, 
and hygrometer. , 


There are comparatively few rifles made in 
America that are suitable for long range 
shooting. The only ones that can be regarded 
as satisfactory are the United States Rifle, 
Model of 1898 (Krag), the United States 
rifle, Model of 1903 (Springfield), the Win- 
chester single shot rifle in .30-40 or .30-1906 
calibre when fitted with suitable sights, the 
.303 Ross Military Rifle, and the .280 Ross 
Long Range Match Rifle. The United 
States Rifle, Model of 1917 can be regarded 
as in this class as soon aS a Satisfactory rear 
sight has been provided for it. A few rifles 
have been made to order in America by skilled 
gunmakers which are capable of accurate 
work at long range. If metallic sights are 
used it is absolutely essential that they be 
peep sights, and that they have both eleva- 
tion and windage adjustments. Arrange- 
ments must be-had for adjusting and record- 
ing elevation in minutes of angle. This can 
be obtained on military rifles by means of a 
micrometer sight adjuster. A telescope sight 
for long range work must be excellent in every 
respect, and must have mountings _ per- 
mitting adjustment to minutes of angle for 
both elevation and windage. 


One must start with the adjustments of his 
rifle perfect, and must keep them so. There 
must be no change in the rifle after one starts 
in with his shooting. This demands careful 
attention to such matters as trigger pull, 
tightness of bands and screws, seating of 
barrel in stock, guarding against dampness 
and warping of stock, proper cleaning, etc. 


The most popular ammunition in America 
) I 
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for long range shooting is the .30 calibre 
Model 1916 U.S.G. cartridge. It is safe to 
say that 99% of all long range shooting is 
done with this ammunition. Not every make 
of Model 1906 ammunition will do by any 
means. To be successful one must have 
special match ammunition. The large am- 
munition factories, before the war, each 
year loaded up a batch of ammunition intend- 
ed specially for long range shooting. The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company and 
the United States Cartridge Company used 
180 grain bullets, and the Remington Arms— 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company sused a 
172 grain bullet instead of the regular 150 
grain military bullet. Moreover special pains 
were taken in loading this ammunition. The 
powder: was most carefully selected and 
blended, and each charge was weighed by 
hand, and was correct to within }, of a grain. 
The bullets were made with the greatest care, 
and then were carefully selected by calibra- 
tion, weighing, and spinning to determine any 
faults, in which process of selection probably 
50% of these bullets were discarded. Any 
failure on the part of the marksman to attain 
a possible at 1000 yards could not be traced 
to ammunition of this class. On the other 
hand, with the very best military ammunition 
the first class long range shot found that an 
average of about 44 points was all that he 
could hope for at 1000 yards. 


To describe in practical detail all the 
technique which enters into long range shoet- 


ing would require at least 300 pages of this 


magazine, but perhaps a listing of certain 
points covering the system of firing to which 
all long range shots must give minute atten- 
tion will give the novice an inkling as to the 
procedure in this class of shooting. 


On going to the firing point: See that you 
have rifle, ammunition properly greased, 
micrometer, score book, pencil, telescope, 
telescope rest, rifle rest, spitzer greaser, and 
sight black. See that the rifle is clean, the 
bore very slightly lubricated with mobilubri- 
cant, the bolt oiled, and the sights blackened. 
All the articles except the rifle can be conven- 
iently carried in a dope bag (small suit case 
just long enough to contain the telescope and 
telescope rest.) 

On arrival at firing point: Find the target 
assigned to you, sit down behind it, calculate 
your elevation and windage and record 
them lightly in the score book, adjust the rear 
sight for elevation only, adjust the sling of the 
rifle, see that the black on the sights has not 
rubbed off, and then loaf until it comes tim 
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for you to take your place at the firing stake. 
Do not tire your eyes by looking at the targets 
but keep your eyes open for change in weather 
conditions; particularly noting whether the 
wind is constant or variable in direction and 
velocity and whether it is diminishing or 
increasing. 


On being called to the firing stake: Go 
up promptly, hand your score card to the 
scorer, select a smooth, levet place on which 
to lie, stick your rifle rest in the ground plac- 
ing the rifle therein, set up your telescope in 
proper position trained and focused on the 
target, place score book and pencil just 
below eyepiece of the telescope, weight the 
pages of the score book down with your 
ammunition, place micrometer on the score 
book, then take your rifle, adjust the sling to 
the arm, lie down and aim at the target being 
sure the position is correct and comfortable, 
note where the elbows come on the.ground, 
dig small holes for them with the rifle rest, 
place the rifle rest in its correct position, and 
place the rifle in it. You are now ready 
to begin shooting. Your expert shot can do 
all this and do it accurately without hurry 
or fuss, in about 30 seconds. The novice 
must do it accurately, and must not hurry or 
fuss no matter how long it takes him. How- 
ever, if one takes too much time the range 
officer or scorer is likely to get peevish, and 
this does not tend towards the right frame 
of mind to start a score at long range with. 
Therefore, for the novice, considerable drill 
in getting into position is necessary. Pay 
attention to the system, comfort, everything 
convenient and in the right place, a steady, 
correct, comfortable position. 

Firing: Elevation has been calculated 
and set before coming to the firing stake. 
Look through your telescope, note mirage, 
wind direction and velocity, and set wind 
gauge. Load the rifle, get almost into the 
firing position, take one final look through 
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the telescope to see that the wind and mirage 
have not changed, get into correct position, 
steady down, hold hard, and get off with 
perfect aim and perfect pull, call your shot. 
Now open your bolt and throw out your 
fired shell, instantly look through your teles- 
cope to see that the mirage has not changed, 
record your call in the score book, as soon as 
the target comes up look through the 
telescope and see where your spotter is, 
make the necessary entries in your score 
book, see that the scorer calls the value of 
your shot correctly and in a loud enough 
voice for you to hear plainly, make the sight 
corrections for the next shot if necessary, load, 
last look through the telescope, fire again, 
and so on to the end of the score. 

The above is the system used by practi- 
cally all long range shots of note. You must 
get on to this system and school yourself 
in it. System is very important. Nothing 
must hurry or disturb you while firing. 
Remember, if you have no system the range 
officer and scorer will both probably hurry 
and disturb you. You must know the system 
so well that your mind is free from the details 
of it, and can devote itself to the firing pro- 
blem. 

First, last, and always remember that long 
range shooting requires skill, experience, 
and good tools, and that extemporizing or 
substituting in any of these will result in a 
handicap. ‘Success in long range shooting 
cannot be expected, 


Without having mastered mid-range shoot- 
ing. 

Without skill in holding and pulling. 

Without experience in judging conditions. 

Without a proper rifle and ammunition. 

Without a telescope. 

Without a micrometer or match sights. 

Without a well kept score book. 

Without a well drilled system of shooting. 


HOLDING OVER 


R. H. Davipson 


HAT degree of accuracy can be expected 
by “Holding off” our target or in other 
rds, what is the average number of hits that 
be safely figured on by holding off the object 
e hit? Holding off in this case meaning 
Iding over’? our target. Why should it 


be necessary to hold over?) Why not hold on? 
The rifleman’s old Hoodoo Gravity here steps 
in and proceeds to muss up his calculations 
and cause him no end of trouble to land a hit 
when shooting at unknown ranges, be it game 
ortarget. When we know our range and have 
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taken the necessary steps to accurately mark 
our sights for such, (which few hunters seem 
to take seriously) we then have old ‘“‘Pop” 
gravity at our mercy. But how often does 
the unexpected or even the expected shot at 
game, be it man or beast, put in its appear- 
ance in just the right spot, that is the distance 
we have our sights set for? Not very often. 
Therefore it becomes very necessary that we 
know the ballistic performance of our pet 
game getter, meaning by this, particularly the 
rise and fall of our bullet over various ranges 
in order to place a shot and do it quickly 
without losing the precious time to make 
the correct sight adjustment. 

Quoting in part Prof. Donovan’s very 
instructive article published in ‘““Arms and the 
Man” for Sept. 7th entitled “The art of 
holding over.” “We will recall that no 
matter how fast the rifle shoots, the earth 
gravity always makes it drop at a definite rate 
given as 4 gt. squared. Meaning one half of 
32.16 multiplied by the time in seconds 
squared that it takes the bullet to reach the 
target. Oryou may prefer another method. 
The bullet in the first second always drops 16 
feet and each succeeding second drops twice 
the preceding one plus 16 feet, therefore the 
second one it drops 16x2+16=48 feet. He 
gives us a chart showing the effect of gravity 
on a bullet in flight. This proves to be by one 
of his methods, the time of flight squared 
multiplied by 16. The 16 in this case being 
the drop in feet in the first second. To make 
a long story short, to hit our object at any 
distance with our rifle sighted for 100 yards, 
we must “hold over’ three times the trajec- 
tory height of our bullet for the range we 
believe it to be, above the object to be hit. 
Of course, it can readily be seen this would 
not be necessary only at distances where three 
times the height of trajectory exceeded the 
size of our target. For instance from the 
Military standpoint, the trajectory curve 
of the .303 British cartridge Mark VII when 
sighted for 200 yards is 3.02 inches at 100 
yards. Therefore it would only be neces- 
sary to hold over nine inches minus_ half 
the depth of our target (in order to strike 
centre) which if it was a man in the prone 
position would be approximately 10 inches. 
Our hold then would be with this cartridge 
dead on for anything down to the smallest 
object we would expect to hit at this distance. 
Our object under this method now is under- 
stood to be a distance beyond that for which 


our sights are set for, and also beyond the 
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danger space of the trajectory or eurve in 
flight of our bullet. - ‘ ie Ade 

It is not the writer’s intention to attempt to 
give the percentage of hits that should be 
landed on game at unknown ranges using this 
method of sighting. There is a vast differ- 
ence between placing a hit on running game 
in open country and a stationary target 
which is already very much dead. ! leave 
my first two questions unanswered. J] merely 
wish to show the results of a reasonable test 
made under Military conditions at “““known’’ 
ranges using this hold over method. And 
further I might add. I am not vain enough 


- to consider my results as a standard, or the 


maximum number of hits which can be made. 
Indeed it may be the minimum number that 
should be scored. Nevertheless I herewith 
give the results as they occurred. 


The writer used as his victim a cardboard 
figure of a man in the prone position. Height 
22 inches, width 26 inches at bottom. This 
to be used up to 600 yards. The first test 
was tried at 100 yards using the .22 Leng 
rifle cartridge. Savage repeater, Lyman tang 
peep. Globe front with bead. Al} shooting 
done from prone position. Target was 
reduced to one sixth size or 324 inches high 
as shown in figures. The trajectory curve of 
the .22 Long rifle for the various makes aver- 
ages about 6 inches for this range. This called 
for a hold over of 18 inches (with sight set 
at zero or 12 yards) minus half the depth of 
target or roughly 16 inches. Target was 
exceptionally hard to see due to size and 
blending with background. Eight mile wind 
blowing, varying from 11 to 1.00 o’clock. 
High ground behind target. Shots hitting 
figure only were marked. Figure 1 shows 
results this range. 
10 shots, shots 
No’s 2,9 & 10 find- 
ing their mark or 
33 per cent. hits. 


¥ 


Results using .303 British full service Joad | 
Mark VII. Rear micrometer peep en rifle, 
wind gauge. Range 500 yards. 10 shots, 


¢ 


wo hits No’s 4 and 7 Showin on figure 2, or 
0 percent hits. The trajectory at this range 
given by the U.M.C. people as 29 inches 
hich corresponds very close by my own 
levations. Hold over was 87 inches minus 
0 inches (half depth of figure) or roughly 64% 
et. Wind from 2.00 o’clock velocity 10 to 12 
viles. This was taken care of on wind gauge. 
fits only were marked. 600 yards was given 
up after the above 
results were made 
at 500 yards as it 
seemed absolutely 
foolish to attempt 


when the hold over cailed for 11 feet. 
)0 yards was next tried. Trajectory at this 
inge is 8.34 inches. -Hold over 25 inches 
inus 10 inches or 15 inches. Wind from 
00 o’clock, 10 miles per hour. Wind 
auge used» Figure 2 shows shots No’s 11, 12, 


4, 15,17, 18, 19 and 20, 8 hits out of 10 shots 


r 80 percent. The shorter range as might 
e expected shows the highest percentage of 
ts. The shooting at 100 yards with the 
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.22 being about equal to™500 yards”and the 
hits totalled about the same. 

Now wherein lies the difficulty in getting 
our man? My experience showed me that 
the difficulty of estimating the hold over was 
augmented by the target being shut from 
view by the rifle when raising over figure. 
And a lateral error creeping in equal to at 
least 3 degrees or 15 inches at 500 yards or 
the equivalent of 30 inches. Fifty percent 
of misses by close observation were to the 
side of figure and this was not caused ,by wind 
either. 

As to using thishold over method in the 
game field. It is our only hope to carry our 
rifle sighted for the danger space of its trajec- 
tory for the particular game we are hunting. 
Carrying our rifle sighted for 100 yards and 
holding over three times the trajectory for 
ranges beyond that distance may be all right 
in the Military game where our man shows 
up beyond the danger space of the trajectory. 
It is not necessary in the game field where we 
take advantage of high velocity which gives 
us flat trajectory, and carry our rifle sighted 
up tothislimit. Beyond that point we should 


‘know the fall of our bullet, (this can be as- 


certained by test) for ranges where hits might 
be made by holding over. Holding over in 
this case not being three times the trajectory 
height, but the actual fall in inches of bullet 
below line of sight for the distance our sight 
is set for. This of course is only in emerg- 
ency cases’ where time means everything, 
Where time permits I for one will raise my 
elevation what I think is correct and “hold 


on. 


COMMON SENSE IN PURCHASING FIREARMS 


C. S. Lanpis 


ee what ismeant by the above phrase? 
It may mean very many things, and in 
any cases the application of it may save 
e hunter very serious inconvenience and 
ess expense, some phases of which I 
try to illustrate as I go along. 

his article is written for the guidance and 
of the common everyday hunter and 
ter and we will not consider specialized 
§ like the trap shooter, the experimental 
fan, the long range military target shot 
expert reloader of ammunition. 

mon Sense in Purchasing Shotguns. 
is less chance for the hunter to get 


off on the wrong foot when purchasing a 
shotgun than when buying any other type 
of firearm and I believe that it is lucky that 
this is so because the shotgun shooters, 
excepting the trapshooters, as a rule are not 
such faddists as rifle or revolver shots, and 
besides shotguns are not made in the almost 
numberless calibres which have been offered 
to the rifle shooting public. 


The average backwoods store handles 12 
gauge shells, and no other kind, «In the duck 
shooting regions, especially around famous 
places like the Susquehanna flats and Barnegat 
Bay and other similarly far-famed duck 
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shooting stands 10 gauge shells and guns are 
still frequently seen but in other ordinary 
places the ten bore has followed the wild 
pigeon and the great auk. 


Sixteen,- twenty and twenty-eight gauge 
guns are all right for those who can always be 
- certain that they can and will take a full 
supply ef shells with them. Out of the way 
places that are annually frequented by tour- 
ists may have a few boxes of sixteens or 
twenties which are nearly always loaded with 
ridiculously light loads of powder due to the 
ignorance of the country storekeeper in not 
knowing the proper loads for these gauges 
and to the old custom ofsalesmen unloading 
any old thing on easy marks. 


The party that hunts in real game country, 
said country being usually pretty far from 
railroad centres, will occasionally run out of 
shells in the field, this is particularly true 
in quail, partridge and rabbit shooting. The 
average country store handles only 12 gauge 
shells loaded with 214 to 3 drams powder and 
number 4 to 7 shot, usually fours to sixes, and 
a load of 24% drams smokeless and 11% ozs. 
5’s is not a particularly soul satisfying load 
to a bird hunter whose world, just at that 
moment, revolves around a load of-3 drams, 
11% ozs. of 7% chilled. 

These shells are nothing extra but they 
are far better than nothing and will kill 
the game if used with discretion. In addi- 
tion nearly every hunting party or hunter, 
will sell, loan or give a half dozen shells to a 
party out of ammunition, and those acquired 
shells, in 99: cases out of 100, will be 12 gauge 
shells. 

A party that has a big covey of birds 
marked down, a half crazy dog or two, three 
or four hours of daylight left, a light game bag 


and with no shells that will fit, within 20 - 


miles, are not in a particularly enviable posi- 
tion, at least not to those who have been 
caught under these conditions. 


In addition, a sixteen a twenty or a twenty- 
eight is always ballistically inferior to a full 
charged twelve and the only advantage 
possessed by any small gauge is light weight 
of gun and ammunition. 


The full choke craze. 


The craze for full choke guns, a craze that 
has been well helped along by much. trap 
shooting and by most writers on shotguns and 
shotgun shooting, and also by nearly all 
manufacturers of shotguns advertising the 
close patterns that their guns can be bored for, 
is the great stumbling block in the way of the 
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average hunter ever getting to be a really 
successful hunter of small game. 

Ninety men out of each hundred have 
absolutely no business with’a full choke gun, 
unless they confine their shooting to trap 
shooting, duck and goose shooting and squir- 
rel shooting. They simply cannot shoot up 
to the qualities of the gun and the close pat- 
tern at short-range is a hopeless handicap to 
their lack of skill. 

A full choke gun is about as valuable for 
shooting rabbits and partridges in the brush 
of a thick chopping as a .45 calibre rifle would 
be. The one remedy for this condition, 
provided you already own the gun, is the use 
of the so called “‘Brush,” “Scatter Load” or 
“Bush’”’ shells, shells that are so loaded that 
‘they scatter the shot. These shells will do 
very fine work on rabbits at short range. 
Select the shells loaded with 7 or 714 shot to 
get the pattern, but they do not pattern close ~ 
enough for good consistent work on birds. | 

The average shot should use an improved 
cylinder and rather closely choked modified 
choke double gun, or a modified choke single 
or repeater. Such a weapon will account for 
just about twice as much game as a full 
choke will in the hands of the average shot, 
especially in choppings, and the game will be 
fit to eat instead of being a disgusting mass 
of feathers, hair and blood. 


Probably eight rabbits out of every ten 
that one kicks out himself are shot at inside 
of 15 yards, inside of 30 yards if jumped by 
your own dog, not some other fellow’s dog, 
and birds will AVERAGE not over 20 to 25 
yards, at least they will in the woods or brush 
and briar patches. 


The average hunter, living in a wooded or 
partly wooded country, and not as a rule 
being an expert wing shot, will have his bag of 
game for the season average about as follows: 
rabbits 75 per cent, squirrels 20 per cent and 
birds including partridges and _ turkeys, 
five per cent. In localities where there 
is much brush and little hardwood timber, his 
game will average rabbits 75 per cent, part- 
ridges, quail and turkeys, 20 per cent. and 
squirrels 5 per cent. r 


briar patches usually tufts of grass in briar 
patches; corn shocks, brush heaps and heaps. 
of leaves in the woods, and in choppings four- 
fifths of his partridges will be shot or flushe 
out of the same kind of cover. 

Where does a full choke gun used as suc 


If one will actually take pains to remember it 
he will find that four fifths of his rabbits are 
either shot out of easily seen tufts of grass, — 


come in for this kind of shooting? This 
answer is that it does not come in, for a full 
choke was never intended for this kind of 
shooting. 

One is prone to remember how last year he 
killed a rabbit a full 75 yards when raced by 
dogs and forgets all about the fact that two 
thirds of the rabbits he missed, usually nearly 
all the rabbits that he missed, were missed in 
briar patches and choppings inside of 50 feet. 

.They were missed because a ball of shot the 


size of one’s fist is not very likely to hit a. 


speeding ball of fur somewhere in the neigh- 

borhood of a line of rapidly moving grass 

which is two feet above the rabbit’s back. 
Buying the Proper Rifle. 

Buying the proper rifle is considerably more 
of a proposition than buying the proper shot- 
gun, and while it is not likely to be as expen- 
sive at the beginning a mistake is likely to 
prove worse in the end 

The all around rifle is the rifle that every- 
one wants and of course no one ever finds it 
but I believe that the closest approaches for 
the average man are the .22 long rifle, rather 
heavy weight, well sighted repeater at one 
extreme, and the .30-30 carbine at the other. 
Now I know of course that a real rifle crank 
will seldom buy or use either, but as I said 
before, the cranks are not being considered in 
this. 

The 22 long rifle repeater will take care of 
all small game shooting for the average man, 
will be his best bet on a trap line, especially 
when used with hollow point cartridges, and 
will do far better target shooting that he can 
be expected todo. It isa waste of time and 
money to buy a gun that will shoot into a 
2 inch circle at 100 yards for the man who 
cannot hold into less than a one foot circle. 
And, I am safe in saying that the average man 
cannot hold into less than a one foot circle at 
100 yards, I have seen dozens of them try it 
on measured rifle ranges, and have seen the 
great majority prove it, by missing the whole 
target time after time. 

For the average man to buy a .32-20, a_ .25- 
20, a .22 high power or any one’ of the single 
shot special shells, for his small game shoot- 
ing, target shooting, and general enjoyment 
and amusement, is the heighth of folly because 
he cannot afford, at the present price of ammu- 
nition, to do enough practice target 
shooting to ever become an expert shot, 
or even a fair shot. He is in exactly the same 


class as the hundreds of men who own, or 
at least run, Packards, Pierce Arrows and 


Cadillacs, when if the truth be known, they 
have no business to own a Ford. 

ks 
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How many men do you know, who are 
really expert rifle shots, who have not been 
in the shooting game at least ten years? 
Most of them have been in it twenty or 
thirty years, and the rifle these men use to 
practice with is the .22 calibre rifle. 


The .30-30 carbine as the big game rifle for 
the average man. \ 

I suppose that many will wonder why I 
advise the man who shoots one or two weeks 
a year to get a .30-30 carbine. Here are the 
reasons. 

The cartridges can be obtained anywhere 
in America. All the back woods/stores have 
them, possibly one third or at least a quarter 
of the Northern hunters will be using it, 
and one can get shells in a pinch, miles from 
astore. The rifle is light, handles fast and is 
sufficiently accurate and powerful and has 
sufficient range to do good work at any range 
that a rifleman of this class is at all likely 
to hit big game. I believe it is a waste of 
time to sella 500 yard rifle toa 50 yard shot 
and a fifty yard shot is about the speed 
of the average, not expert, big game hunter. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of two hunters who 
had the local reputation of being especially 
successful hunters and sure death shots. 
They had-each killed several deer, or at least 
had each brought several deer home with 
them, and were generally considered far 
above the average as hunters and rifle shots. 
One day the three of us went out to the woods 
to do a little target shooting in preparation 
for their annual hunt. One had a_ .38-55 
Winchester and the other a .303 Savage 
equipped with Lyman sights. 

As_a result of the shooting, all of it rest 
shooting at that, I found that neither man 
could keep more than three fourths of’ his 
shots on the side of the largest stump we 
could find at 100 yards, and they both firmly 
believed that they had killed deer time and 
again up to a quarter of a mile. 

Possibly they had done so, OCCASION- 
ALLY, but every time I hear of these terribly 
long kills that are continually being made in 
this brushy mountainous country I recall 
some of my timber surveying days and 
remember how dreadfully hard it was to get a 
300 foot (100 yard) clear “shot’’ even by 
cutting away the undergrowth with axes, and 
about the day that we got into really good 
sized timber and had to make a set up on an 
average of about every 75 feet and how that 
old woodsman, hunter and lumberman in our 
party wanted to lick me because I claimed 
that the line we were running that he said was 
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at least 244 to 3 miles long was a grand total 
of 1320 FEET and yet this line was within 
500 yds. of his house where he had lived 
continuously for over 20 years. The tem- 
‘perature was about 105 in the shade—and not 
a breath of air stirring. 

Last fall I met a man on the hunting trail 
who was all excited about losing a deer at 
what he claimed was over 700 yards,“ he 
could see his horns as he jumped over the 
brush and could see the hair fly when the 
bullet hit his shoulder’ etc., etc., and I am. 
willing to say right here that it took a con- 
founded good pair of eyes to tell a buck from 
a doe, when both were standing still, at 10U- 
yards, right onthat spot. There are, of course 
exceptional circumstances under which it 
is possible to see a buck in flight at a half 
mile or so, and it is also possible to kill that 
buck by a lucky shot, but most people would 
do better to pay attention to killing the bucks 
that get out of beds inside of 100 yards in the 
brush and laurel thickets. 

And, it takes no thousand yard rifle to do 
this kind of shooting. The man with a .256, 
or a .280 Ross or any other high velocity, 
hard to clean rifle, with its expensive ammu- 
nition, ammunition almost impossible to 
buy outside the cities, and impossible to 
shoot much due to the expense, is not much 
better off in the laurel thicket than the old 
settler with his .30-30 or even his old Win- 
chester .44-40! 

This, of course, is all rank heresy for a gun 
crank like myself, and a privileged person 
like an Editor, to get off in public, but after 
all is said and done, and after we consider the 
shooting ability of the average hunter, his 
lack of ability to judge distance, his chances 
or rather his lack of chances of getting any 
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shots at longer than 150 yards atid ta et 
that he is not likely to kill a running deer at 
over 200 yards more than about once in a 
lifetime, doesn’t it seem reasonable, rational 
and sensible that this kind of a hunter should 
be advised to purchase a rifle that he can buy 
ammunition for anywhere, that uses ammuni- 
tion that is as cheap as possible, so that he can) 
practice as much as possible to improve his 
shooting ability, that uses ammunition that 
will not foul his rifle so that it becomes inac- 
curate, excessively hard to clean, or dangerous 
after the misuse that the average mar gives a 
rifle, and that he be advised to purchase a 
rifle that is altogether adapted to snap shoot- 
ing at short ranges, the only ranges at which 
he will kill anything anyhow except by aéci- 
dent. Then when after years of use of such a 
rifle he acquires the skill of the more expert 
shot and discovers that it is advisable to 
clean a rifle oftener than once a year, and 
knows how to properly care for and use a 
real and regular rifle, then it is time for him 
to graduate into the crank class and get 
anything that he can afford, but until then is 
it not well to adapt the tools to the individual 
and let him be governed accordingly. 

This is why the old single action .45 Colt 
was and is popular among the frontiersmen 
and why it is tabooed among crack target 
shots, The man who doesn’t know which 
way to move his rear sight to hit his mark is 
not likely to miss his micrometer if he forgets 
it and leaves it at home but there are times and 
places where a micrometer is about as necess- 
ary as one’s suspenders or belt, if you want 
to shoot and win in classy company. There- 
fore let us choose our weapons with an eye to 
the use to which they will be ut and with 
due regard to the capabilities of their owner. 


EVEN: AND UNDER-CALIBERED BULLETS 
IN THE .256 NEWTON 


M. DE W. 


URING the last few months I have 

perforce and involuntarily conducted a 

series of experiments with even-calibered 
and under-calibered bullets in my 6.5 m-m 
Mauser made at Obeondorf and chambered 
there for the .256 Newton cartridge. The 
perforce part is owing to the fact that I can 
get no bullets from the Newton Co.,I cannot 
get even an acknowledgment for money sent 
last June and paid to the Company through 


HEMMEON 
a Buffalo bank, of which fact I have the proof 
In justice it should be said that since about 
May ist, Mr. Newton has not been President 
of the Newton Arms Co., which is now in 
receivership. 

I had on hand, however, nearly 300 Newton 
139 gr. bullets, but 300 bullets are not enough ~ 
for my spring and fall dcily shooting. So 
I turned to A. O. Niedner of Malden, Mass., 
who very kindly left paying work to make me 
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Back of 


AMMUNITION 
is this 
TRADE MARK 


—a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion and an assurance of 
success on the hunting trip 
Oreaty the, trapsi ih 

Buy your ammunition from 
the dealer whose lines are 
backed by the big ‘‘D”’ trade- 
mark. He is the one who 
leads in the ammunition sales 
of his territory because where- 
ever this mark appears the 
purchaser knows the cart- 
ridges or shot shells he buys 
are dependable and accurate. 
Make this trademark your 
guide in buying ammunition. 


Dominion Cartridge Co., 
Limited 

Montreal 

Canada 
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50 shells and a few hundred bullets. The 
shells are necked down Springfields, as good 
as can be got now. But the best he could do 
in the bullet line was to upset the regular S.P., 
25-35, 117 gr. bullet to calibre .266, which I 
thought would be better than caliber .264. I 
had a sizing die for..264 and used it la. r. 
The result will be taken up further on. 


I was already keeping a record of scores 
using No. 16 powder and the 129 gr. bullets 
Why not compare? I had about enough No. 
16 for 20 groups but wanted to save a few 
Newton bullets for emergencies, and so set 
aside 175 of them. I had enough No. 20 for 
250 of the 117 gr. bullets and I managed to 
get 50 upset to .264 for myself and sized down 
50 more to the same calibre. I should perhaps 
have crossed over with these powders but I 
was under way with No. 16 and the Newton 
bullets before this occurred to me. Anyway 
here are the data and the results. Distance 
260 yards, measured. 17 groups on the A 
target; shells U.M.C. for first six groups and 
30-1906 for all the rest; load, 43 grs. No.16 with 
the 129 gr. bullet, calibré .264. 12 groups, 
same target and distance; load, 43 grs. No. 20. 
bullets 117 gr., cal. 226. 10 groups, 43 grs. No. 
. 20.117 gr. bullets, cal. .264, Average for the 17 
groups 5.85 inches; troublesome mirage on 
some days and few days free therefrom. Average 
for the 12 groups 5.6) inches ; very little 
mirage. Average for the 10 groups 5.62 inches; 
practically no mirage. Swedish position 
as described in Rod and Gun for July, article 
“The 6.5 m-m Oberndorf Mauser.’’ These 
averages are a little larger than my average 
5.5 inches as stated in the aforementioned 
article. The 17 group average is the worst 
and should have been the best. Looking 
over the records as I write I see noted (bad 
mirage) for five groups which average about 
7 inches. The rest are smaller and run from 
6.25 inches to 4 inches; most were under 
5.5 inches. 


The 117 gr. bullet is not meant for this 
rifle, whose throat (cone or lead) is short and 
designed for the Spitzer bullet. The 117 gr. 
bullet was swedged to a modified Thomas 
point and its spring line is so far forward that 
the action closes with difficulty whether the 
calibre be .264 or .266. The former gave 
greater accuracy, but seating the .266 bullets 
farther back made them almost equal in 
accuracy to the .264 bullets. Excluding the 
first six groups of the 17 group string the 
.264 Newton bullet is the most accurate, but 
however, the groups lie taken, the under- 
calibered bullet is more accurate than the 
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a ane 
even calibered. Also bullets seated well — 
back gave smaller groups than bullets seated 


farout. This is contrary to theory, and would 
not hold in a close chamber, but in a chamber 
with ordinary clearance, seating the bullet 
with its nose jammed into the rifling causes 
it to upset on impact at once and completely 
and with its rear part larger than the bore 
through which it must be driven, which leads 
to heavy chamber pressure. And as no 
two buJlets upset to exactly the same degree, 
velocities vary and accuracy falls off. Of 
course the ideal system, and that which gives 
most accuracy, is the Niedner system, so 
called because Mr. A. O. Niedner uses it in 
this country, of even chambering and catibr- 
ing, but that system calls for hand-made 
everything, which means high cost. Most 
of us therefore, must use the loose chamber in 


which under-calibered bullets seem to be 
better. 


This does not mean excessive under-cali- 
bration however, such as that in the .280 
Ross; not more than .002 inches. Nor 
does it mean longer life for the barrel; it means 
shorter life. In an article some months ago ~ 
in Rod and Gun, reproduced lately in Arms 
and the Man, it was stated that the under- 
calibration of the .280 Ross 145 gr. ‘bullet 
prolonged the life of the barrel over that of 
the Springfield. A slight knowledge of the 
metal cutting properties of the stream of hot 
gas which always at first rushes past an under- 
calibered bullet, would have told the writer of 
the article in question that the reverse is the 
case. If unconvinced let him read a series 
of articles in Outer’s Book a year or two ago, 
which embody no haphazard surmise like 
his own but the results of scientific experiment 
by “Bill.” 

Yet, as before written, we of the poor 
family, would better use the under-calibered 
bullet. Such under-calibration must not go 
too far, however. To wit, the Ross 145 gr. 
bullet measures about .287; the bore diameter 
of the rifle is .289 in the catalog and .291 to 
.292 in all the rifles I have ever known to be 
tested. Here seemingly is the reason why it 
can use such tremendous powder charges, 
and also a reason for its inaccuracy. The 
latter has been dealt with by Lt. Col. Whelen 
in his magnificent new. work The American 
Rifle. For this see his book pp. 238 and 398. 
He gives the average Ross group as over 12 
inches at 200 yards. As to the former: the 
.256 Newton shell holds 55 grs. No. 15 with 
about inches air space between powder and 
bullet. The .280Ross holds .60 yrs. 15 with © 
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Victory —and your Savage 

FNOR more than a year you’ve bought 

F your guns collectively, as members of 
the nation. 


And you asked us for Lewis Machine Guns 
—nothing but Lewis Machine guns—all 
we could make. And you got them and 
used them—in uniform—under the stars 
and stripes. 

And you’ve won the war. So now we can 
go back to making your hunting rifles and 
pistols again for you as individuals—for 
your private, personal needs in civil life. 

We’re working hard‘to get you the guns 
that you’ve unselfishly and patriotically 
waited for so long. 

And the .32 Savage Automatic Pistol and 
the .22 Savage Hi-Power and _ .250-3000 
Savage Rifles will be ready by April. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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no air space at all. In _ proportion to 
its bullet the .256 Newton has_ the 
larger powder capacity, 92% of the capacity 
of the .280 Ross. A bullet of the same pro- 
portion in the .256 Newton would weigh 133 
grs.. while a bullet of the same ballistic 
coefficient weighs but 121 grs. Late tests 
show the velocity of the .256-125 gr. bullet 
to be 2964 f.s. and that of the .280-143 gr. 
to be 2912 f.s., barrel length 24 inches in each 
case. With the suitable powder the possi- 
bilities of the .256 Newton, in the way of 
velocity, are therefore greater than those 
of the .280 Ross. \ 


As before stated accuracy was greater with 
bullets 117 gr. seated well down in the shells. 
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Also chamber pressure was ‘ga less 
probably due to the fact that even eulies 


bullets so seated meet with less resis ance a 
at first and being under way are upset less” 


than those firmly held against the lands, 
which is in accordance with the well known 
law touching the capacity of moving bodies 
to retain their shape. Apparently no nail- 
like head was formed of their bases. 

If we must use loose chambers in rifles of 
extreme velocity, and the arms companies 
have said it, the under-calibered bullet seems 
preferable to the bullet of even calibre unless 


one is willing to sacrifice velocity and accuracy 


to barrel life. 


NOTES ON REVOLVER LOADS © 


W. A. LINKLETTER 


N the November issue of Rod & Gun, Mr. 
I Smith inquires for inside information on a 
combined powder charge for the .45 revolver. 
The Editor replied “Probably Mr. Linkletter 
will be able to answer your questions.”’ Per- 
mit me to remark that it affords me great 
pleasure to do so. 

My bullet, which I use in the expanded 
44-40 shell, being .4375; is so near the size of 
the .45 bullet that there needs to be very 
little difference in the charge of powders, so 
therefore, I advise a charge of 814 grains’ of 
black powder in the bottom and 5 grains of 
Bull s eve powder on top of that, that being the 
charge that I used in the .44-40 shell when I 
used a 260 grain bullet but when I increased 
the weight of the bullet to 275 grains T cut 
the black powder charge to 7 grains. Seeing 
that 5 grains of Bullseye powder is what is in 
the factory .45 smokeless loading a person 
needs no spyglass to discover that addins 8% 
grains of black powder for a priming charge 
*‘euts considerable ice’ yet such loading pro- 
duces no greater recoil than the original 
40 grains of black powder which was loaded 
in the government cartridge. This combined 
charge of powders produces greater speed 
with less breech pressure than the 40 grains 
of black powder. 

One of my correspondents, who has used 
my loading in his Colts .45 revolver for several 
years, remarked that when he fired it at a 
rifle target at 200 yards it gave him the sur- 
prise of his life when he found that the bullets 


hit several feet higher than the bullets from 
factory loading. 
The size of the Wads. 

Use wads the size of the outside calibre 
of the shells. Thus if a loading funnel is 
used all of the air in the shell above the pow- 
der is compressed in with the powder which 
adds greatly to the power. 


I find Kings Semi Smokeless powder, when . 


used as a priming charge, to slightly outclass 
black powder, and at any rate I have been 
using it for the last five years. 

I greatly regret that I am unable to furnish 
some shot up targets which were produced 
with my special loading, both with the revol- 
ver and the model 1892 Winchester rifle 
(44-40) but I am so nearly “all in” that 
neither my eyes nor my trigger finger will 
permit me to do any more fine shooting and 
not having a machine rest I am unable to 
protluce the goods. 

With the slow twist of the .44-40 rifle when 

first tested the revolver loading in it with its 
260 grain bullet with its sawed off nose .375 
flat why a half dozen shots at a hundred yards 
spattered all over a foot circle with each 
one keyholing. 
against it having a special barrel made to 
specifications for the rifle and for it to have 
a 16 inch twist like the revolver, 

After studying over the problem for several 
days I concluded to reduce the size or cross 
section of the flat nose of the bullet and 


Then I thought that I was up © 
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DuPont 


Mnokeless Powders 


for reduced and mid-range charges with gas-check or 
metal-cased bullets in high-power military 
pas and sporting cartridges 


Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 18 
Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 


Write for Descriptive Data 
Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
U.S. A. 
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of the thousands of satisfied PARKER Gun users. 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of 
a PARKER Gun receives in good substantial gun value, the 
benefits of experience in gun manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 
satisfied with anything but the BEST. 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


| PARKER BROS,, "sis2" Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
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also to add ten grains to the weight of the 
bullet, both of which I did and presto! the 
rifle with the transformed bullets shot smaller 
groups than it did with factory loading, and 
incidentally proved to be a better loading for 
the revolver. By reducing the powder charge 
one and one half grains, the recoil remained 
the same as before.. 

Kings Semi Smokeless powder presumably 
is lighter than black powder and I always 


- 
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_loaded the priming charges by measure 


ite 
0 the 
7 grains of black powder is practically one 
fourth dram and eight and one half grains 
is five -sixteenths dram. Bullseye powder is 


16 grains weight for a dram in bulk. So, 
if Mr. Smith, or anybody else, uses Kings 
Semi Smokeless powder in the .45 Colt why 
they can use the same BULK of priming 
charge as the 5 grains of Bullseye. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


. Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Please advise me through the Guns & 
Ammunition Dept. of Rod & Gun which will 
prove the more satisfactory for short range 
shooting, the .22 short, Lesmok powder; 
or the conical breech caps, smokeless powder. 

Mossman Dubrule, 
Prescott, Ont. 


Reply—Undoubtedly the .22 short Lesmok 
cartridge is the better in every way, excepting 
in price. 

Editor. 


Wishes Information. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have read many interesting lines in Rod 
& Gun and would like to ask a few questions. 

I have a 12 gauge shotgun which has no 
name on it, only TPG imitation twist barrels, 
guaranteed government test, with the follow- 
ing stamped on it, barrels 183 F 12 gauge etc., 
left barrel choke bore. What make is it and 
do you think it will shoot dense smokeless 
powder? It is a hammer gun, 30 inch barrels, 
pistol grip. 

What is the best way to line up the sights 
on a Remington i2A .22 repeater, rear Lyman 
peep sight no. 1? 

Is the Remington U.M.C. cartridge as 
good as others and can it be bought for my 
gun? 

ei ied get 
Lakefield Ont. 


Reply—Y our shotgun is most likely a cheap 
grade Belgian gun of uncertain make. You 
could undoubtedly use 22 or 24 grain loads 
of dense powder in it but it will likely do 
much better shooting with black powder. 
The gun, if it is like the average cheap Bel- 
gian gun, will likely shoot loose in a season 
or two with dense nitro powder. 

Best way to line up a rear peep sight on any 


rifle is to put up a target at say 50 yards, 
draw a line along the String of a plumb line 
held so that the line cuts the centre of the 
bull. Adjust the sights, with the rear sight 
in its lowest position, so that your group of 
shots cut this line either in the bull or close 
above or below it. Then raise the rear sight 
as far as possible and shoot another group. 
If this group cuts the line some distance 
ABOVE the bull, the rear sight is put on 
straight. If this last group is to one side or 
the other of the line put pieces of paper 
under one side or the other base of the rear 
sight until the group does cut this line. Then 
your sight is perpendicular, provided of 
course your holding is uniform, and- your 
rifle will shoot centre, laterally, at any range, 
excepting of course the deviation due to drift 
and windage. : 


The Remington U.M.C. cartridges are as 
good as any others. If you mean the Special 
Remington U.M.C. cartridge similar to the 
.22-7-45 or .22 W.R.F. cartridge, it can only 
be used in Remington or other rifles especially 
chambered for it. The barrel of your rifle 
will be stamped with the name of the cart- 
ridge, or cartridges, suitable for use in it. 


Editor. 


A Letter From a Revolver Crank. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dent. 

I wish to congratulate you on the-way thet 
you have brought the Arms & Ammunition 
Dept, of Rod & Gun to the front. It ranks 
with the best of them and is getting better 
each issue. 


In reloading low power cartridges, .32-20 
and .38 Colt auto also .38 special, I mean 
shells bought at the present time, I can only 
reload about 25 out of a box once and the © 
rest twice, due to them breaking off about 
a quarter inch from the base of the shell. 
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Get Outdoors and Shoot! 


Trapshooting is a fascinating out- 

Go into the 
outdoors and 
Test your eye and judgment 


door “‘all-year’’ sport. 
keen, 
shoot! 
against the swiftly skimming clay 
birds. No sensation quite excels the 
satisfaction that comes from ‘“‘break- 
ing ’em one-two-three.”’ 

There is no sport more fascinating 
—no game that sharpens the faculties 
quicker—or is a better tonic for the 
brain and the body. No sport has 
greater possibilities for health, in- 
terest and friendly rivalry than trap- 
shooting. 


invigorating 


SPORTING 
POWDERS 


Write 


For those who want to know 
more about the sport of trap- 
shooting we have prepared 
literature and booklets on the 
subject. We will be glad to 
send you all particulars for the 
formation of “gun clubs” in 
connection with country clubs 
or societies. Write for copy 
of booklet, ‘‘The Sport Allur- 
ing.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


This happens using black powder, the charge 
being 17 grains in the .32. -20. 

After trying various loads I find that I get 
about the same results and have come to the 
conclusion that this is caused by the use of a 

_metal that is too hard owing to the shortage 
ef copper. Where the shell breaks it appears 
to be crystallized. 

I have some old shells that have been load- 
ed as many as 20 times and yet they show no 
signs of giving out. 

For the benefit of those who do not reload 
and who find shooting pretty expensive I 
would say that I am reloading .38 specials 
and .32-20 shells for approximately one half 
cent each, using black powder and casting 
my own bullets; whereas factory loaded shells 
cost me $2.75 for .38 specials and $2.35 for 
the .32-20’s American makes.. This means 
quite a saving to a person who shoots con- 
siderably and in my case I try to shoot 20 
shots per day with rifle and revolver. 


I find that I can obtain better accuracy with 
my own loads than with factory loads (my 
own idea) (same here, Ed.) While speaking 
on reloading could you tell me why I could 
not load my .38 Smith & Wesson special to 
get the same results as-the .38 automatic 
Colts? 


The .38 special uses 3.4 grains of Bullseye 
powder and the .38 auto Colt uses 4.6 grains 
of the same powder. I can see no reason why 
this cannot be done but there must be a 
reason and | never like to go beyond what 
the various manufacturers say regarding 
their guns. 

I use a .32-20 Winchester equipped with 
Lyman sights for gophers and crows. 
it a person generally makes a clean kill or a 
clean miss. I use the .250-3000 Savage for 
heavier work. (Why not try the 86 grain 
metal cased bullet for the .25-20 Winchester 
in the Savage in front of a medium charge of 
DuPont No. 80 powder for that crow shoot- 
ing.) 

In revolvers I have. 

.38 Colt Bisley model, 514 inch barrel. 

.38 Colt target, Officers Model, 714 inch 
barrel. 

A5 Colt automatic. 

.32-20 Smith & Wesson Military model. 

.22 Colt W.R.F. 

.32 Smith & Wesson, safety hammerless. 

I have owned every model made by the 
Colt and Smith & Wesson concerns, also for 
every cartridge. The .38 Colt Officers Model 
is my favorite of the lot. They are very fine 
target guns but I do not believe that they 
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will stand the rough work that the other : 
revolvers will. On mine I have had two ey- 
linder locks break and the firing pin come out. — 
The last cylinder lock that broke I made a 
new one myself, making the broken place a 

bit heavier and have fired about four thou- 

sand shots with no more trouble from*that 

cause. 

The Bisley model I use for packing at all 
times and for knocking about with. I have 
made a set of homemade partridge sights 
for same and use it mostly for tomato ean . 
shooting. I cannot do as good target work 
with it as with the Officers Model, possibly 
this is due to the shorter barrel. 


I do not like the .32-20 cartridge for a 
revolver as it seems to me to be too heavy 
for a revolver of that weight. I would think 
that it would be allright in the Bisley model 
that the Colt people make with a 714 inch 
barrel. 

The .22 W.R.F. I would advise anyone 
wanting this model to get one using the .22 
long rifle’'and you have a fine gun. [ft is 
more accurate than the .22 W.R.F. and far 
cheaper for shells. Personally I would like 
to see this gun about 4 ounces heavier in the 
barrel and the grip a bit longer. It would 
then be some gun. The same applies to 
the Smith & Wesson .22. z 


In the automatics I like the .38 Colt mili- 
tary model, It makes a fine gun for the trap 
line, as it is the most powerful of the auto- 
matics, and is also more powerful than any 
of the revolvers. The 7.63 Mauser has a 
little more penetration and is a little faster 
than the Colt. It has not the shocking power 
of the Colt and I have known it to put moose 
down (but am not recommending it for big 
game hunting.) As to target work, I can do 
far better with it than any of the autos. 
While I have a .45 Colt auto I have not been 
able to do much with it owing to the cost of 
ammunition for same. 


I have owned a 7.65 Luger and fired 300 
shots out of same. On-the 20 yard standard 
target was very seldom able to get more than 
4 shots on the cardboard, let alone hit the 
black. From records I keep my average for 
20 yard standard targets runs about 70 with 
revolvers and ‘about 50 with Colt auto .38 
and auto .45. How do you explain the Luger 
shooting? 

The only thing I can sée was I never master- 
ed the grip. The majority of the shooting 
was: high. 

I have a lot of targets that are very inter- 
esting but as I am practically alone in the 
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- The Schultze Gunpowder Company Ltd. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


The Company desire to inform the 
Sporting Public that the constitution 
of the Company is entirely British. 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees areALL BRITISH 


The\SCHULTZE Powders were the 
first “§SMOKELESS SPORTING 
POWDERS made in England, and 
have been manufactured since 
1869 at the Company's Works in 
Hampshire. Sportsmen may there- 
fore.continue touse the SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER COMPANY’S 
products with the knowledge that 
by so doing they are supporting 
a purely British Industry. 


WORKS-Eyeworth and Redbridge, Hants, England 
HEAD OFFICES:40, New Broad St.. London, E.C. 
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TRAUE rd 
RBLE VEST POCKET 
A =a: K SCREW DRIVER 

i || fits the pocket—as easy tocarry asa 

knife—always handy, always ready. 

Ny Is flat and compact —no loose parts. 
Handle is steel— strong and rigid — hand- 
,, somely nickel plated—gives an excellent 
~ grip. Has three good long blades that lock 
open separately. Made of special screwdriver 
steel—periectly tempered—guaranteed. Itis a 
great thing for everybody, especially hunters, 
anglers, motorists, machinists, carpenters, lock- 
smiths, storekeepers, farmers, salesmen and 
Scpaiers of typewniters, adding machines, sewing machines, 
guns or any mechanical devices. ! 
Price 50c, by Mail, postpaid, if not at your deal- 
| ers. Ask for Marble's Pocket Screwdriver and other specialties. 
White for catalog. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil free if you mention dealer’s name. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 561 betta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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DECOYS 
THAT 

REALLY 
DECOY. “PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Ottice 


On your hunting trip take along Rtaean’ 8 Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the 
game everytime. 
| ASK FOR MASON'S AND GET MASON’S. 
We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck. Swan, 
mipe and Geese—in several grades. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue—Ii’s Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
) Milford and P.M.R. Detroit, Mich. 
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of Yesterday 


| see the good old days before 

War, when men shot 

game instead of enemies, Am- 

erican sportsmen swore by the 
.A. rifle. 


The unique B.S.A. ‘Lever 
cocked” air rifle and the 
B.S.A. .22 calibre target and 
sporting rifles, famed for their 
intense accuracy, were par- 
ticularly favored by American 
rifle connoisseurs. 

During the War one great American 
munition maker used B.S.A. .22 


rifles exclusively in testing daily 
output. 

The War enhanced the already 
splendid reputation of the B.S.A. 
for reliability, accuracy and power 
(when power was wanted). Mil- 


lions of B.S.A. rifles were made for 


Allied land, sea and air forces. 


It was the amazing B.S.A. ex- 
perimental work and machining 
skill which made the Lewis machine 
gun the wonderful weapon it turned 
out to be 


The B.S.A. of today is the result § 


of all the years endeavor that have 
fone before, and first fruits of gruel- 
ing tests of the great War. See 
our announcement next month. 
Write for further information and 
rifle booklets sent free upon request. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 


ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED; 
Dept. 12, Birmingham, England 4 
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shooting game I would not send them. In 
my own case when reading Ae things I 
like to see them verified. 

In conclusion Mr. Editor I would say that 
I would like to have a talk with you on guns 
as I can talk them but chnnot write them. 
With best success to your department. 
Alberta. F. R. Daniel. 

Reply—Judging by your letter, if that 
meeting ever happens we will miss several 
perfectly good meals before the talk is over. 
I like to get letters from men like you and you 
do not have to be afraid to send the targets. 

You ought to take in the National Matches 
or something in that line if you ever get the 
opportunity. These are the places where 
you meet cranks by the hundred and the 
tents of the more noted shooters usually 
sound like the weekly meeting of the ladies 
aid society. 

That .250-3000 Savage will make you a 
much better crow and gopher gun than the 
.32-20. Try different mid range charges of 
Du Pont No. 80and No. 21 powders. You 
can eaSily get the metal cased bullets for the 
-25-20 Winchester and they will shoot VERY 


accurately. They are also very cheap. 
Be careful about overloading the .38 
Smith & Wesson Special. This gun will 


oceasionally shed a cylinder, or a chamber or 
so, when overloaded with Bullseye. But it 
sure is some target gun. 


” Saw a very peculiar German make revolver 
a few days ago. It looked something like a 
cross between a Stevens target pistol, a 
Merwin & Hurlbert revolver and with a few 
relations on its mother’s side in the Webley 
family. Rumor said that the former owner 
has ceased to care for such things. It sure 
was a man’s size weapon. Possibly I can 
get a photo later. 

When you feel like another talk try us 
again with some of those targets. 

Editor. 


A Maxim Silencer on a Revolver. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have been a satisfied reader of your maga- 
zine since I was a kid of 12 years of age but 
this is the first time I have written for infor- 
mation and any advice that you can give me 
will be appreciated. 

I have a .32 calibre Harrington & Richard- 
son hammerless breakdown action revolver. 
What I want to know is could I fit a Maxim 
silencer to the barrel of this revolver? I have 
been told that the silencer will not work on 
revolvers, only on pistols and rifles. 
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If it will not work on this arm can you give 
me a list of revolvers or pistols that it will 
work on? I think that it ought to work on 
this arm with a clamp type of coupling con- 
nected with the silencer. , 

Frank Baker, 
Philadelphia 


Reply—I understand that the Maxim sil- 
encers are not adapted to any arm that Has 
an escape of gas at the breech. In which 
case the silencer does not silence. This of 
course takes in all revolvers. 

The Smith & Wesson and Stevens pistols 
would be about all that would be left. They 
would balance about like a potato masher or 
a chestnut knocker, when held by the light 
end. ; 

In addition, Pennsylvania forbids the use of | 
silencers in all. game shooting and I believe 
also some states forbid their use on pocket 
weapons. } 

The silencer is at its best on a .22 target 
weapon or on a .22 for squirrel shooting. 

. Editor. 


Experiences With a .22 High Power Savage. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

During the past five years I have been an 
interested reader of Rod & Gun in Canada, 
your particular portion of the magazine being 
the section in which J am most interested. 
I might add that your replies to others have 
been most helpful to me on several occasions. 

I have just returned to Canada after two © 
years service overseas with the Royal Naval 
Air Service, in which service I had a good 
many thrilling experiences. 


I have, in the past, had several rifles of 
various chlibres, but at the present possess 
a .22 high power Savage which I bought be- 
fore the war. The little rifle certainly does 
deliver the goods as far as small game is con- 
cerned. Next month I am going after moose, 
and I think that the small bullet will be quite 
effective enough to do the trick. A great — 
many rifle cranks claim that a heavier calibre 
rifle is required for big game, but it strikes me 
that accurate shooting is more to the point. 
I may change my opinion after the trip, but 


00 not expect to do so. 


I can group my shots in a two inch bull at 
100 yards with my rifle, shooting from rest 
of course, but have often picked off chickens 
at that range, shooting offlrand. 

Enclosed is a snap shot of a wolf which I 
shot last week, from the back of a running 
horse, at 150 paces. Of course the wolf was 
running too. One shot did the trick. 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


guarantees you more money 
as the market goes up; no 
less if the market goes down. 


That is Why Prouty 
Quotes You the Highest 
Prices and Pays Spot Cash 


If ‘you send your furs today, 
Prouty will send your check as 
soon as they are received. You 
can always depend upon our sure, 
cash method of doing business. 


Write For Our New Guar- 
anteed Price List! Write 
TODAY! Then Act. Ship- 
ping Tags Furnished on 
Request. 


Prouty Needs Your 
Furs Now! 


Buyers are in New York now in order to 


get the best furs in the market. We find 
that they are demanding better furs to- 
day than ever before, and are willing to 
pay niger prices to get them. Now is 
your ance to take advantage of the 
Saale situation. 


We are ready to buy yuur turs immediate- 
ly. If you have been sending to us in the 
past, you know our methods and will 
continue to ship to us. If you have never 
shipped. your furs to Prouty, you have 
been missing an opportunity and will be 
glad to know about a fur house that can 
always be depended on to pay the highest 
market prices. Whether you send one 
skin or a hundred, Prouty always gives 
you the same fair treatment, the same 
fair grading and the same fair and square 
Guaranteed Price List System. Ask other 
trappers what they think of Prouty. Get 
the facts from them. Convince yourself. 


New York, the Centre of 
the World’s Fur Wealth 


New York, the home of Prouty, is the 
world’s fur market. Buyers from all 
over come to Prouty’s for their furs, and 
have been coming to Prouty’s for many, 
many years. W hy? Because they know 
that Prouty is the oldest established fur 
house in New York, following one policy 
of fair-and-squareness for fifty years, and 
sticking to it. 


“Grandad Shipped to Prouty’’ 


Thousands of trappers are sending their 
furs regularly to Prouty’s. They are all 
satisfied with our treatment. Whether 
or not you have dealt with us in the past, 
tag your next shipment to Prouty and you 
will continue to send=us all your furs. 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, inc. 


DEALERS IN 


Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, Etc. 


382-384 West Broadway 


New York City 
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I am not writing to see this in print but. 


merely to let you know how much I appreciate 
your magazine, and its efforts to promote 
clean sport in Canada. 

B. W. Broatch, 


Maidstone, Sask. 


Reply—yYour interesting letter is certainly 
worth printing. Those freak shots that a 
fellow pulls off once in a while make one 
forget an awful lot of bum shooting. I had 
a fanny one happen to me a few days ago. I 
was out hunting small game and in tramping 
up a gulley after rabbits, my head being about 
level with the surface of the surrounding field, 
I kicked out a rabbit which circled very 
rapidly toward a hole in a briar patch. I 

swung around and fired a snap shot almost 
straight behind my course and knocked the 
rabbit a double flip flop and then he smashed 
imto a chicken and droye that through the 
briar patch. I thought I had made a rather 
‘uafortunate double as I was in sight of the 
farmhouse but the chicken got up and walked 
eff as unconcerned as if nothing had happen- 
ed. I never saw the chicken until after I 
had tumbled the rabbit, never saw the gun and 
do not know what position I fired from but 
do know that that rabbit did sure surprise 
that chicken for a few moments. 


I wonder if you could be induced to relate 
some of your gun and shooting experiences 
on the other side, something like our friend 
M .G. O. in his sniping articles. I have no 
doubt that with your shooting skill you 
could do well on moose with the .22 provided 
that you did not have to shoot at the rear 
of a raptdly vanishing bull. 

Editor. 


Sights For a .25-20 Winchester Repeater 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have a .25-20 Winchester repeater. Can 
you suggest a good combination of sights for 
this rifle tor hunting? How is the hollow 
pointed bullet for accuracy? What is the 
killing range of it and the factory load? 

G.y), Pek. 
Bedford Mills, Ont. 

Reply—A very good combination of sights 
would be the Lyman Nos. five, six and 1A. 
A windgauge rear, double micrometer rear 
peep preferred, would be better but more 
expensive. I always like a windgauge sight, 
especially when you use different styles and 
makes of ammunition. I have never tried 
out the hollow point bullet in the .25-20 but 
would judge that using the proper load of 
Sehuetzen powder, that’ it would group into 
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11% inches at 50 yards. 


the hands of an expert shot, is about 125 to 
140 yards. I do not mean the range at which 
you could make a kill ofice out of a box of 


‘Some groups: should 5 
be considerably better than this. — ry 


The killing range, on small game, and in 


cartridges, but with sufficient: regularity to — 


be worth* shooting. On foxes, wolves or 
similar sized same, about 150 yards. 
shots would be in the lucky or freak class. 
This cartridge has both energy and accuracy 
enough to kill quite regularly at twice this 
range but the trajectory height is such that, 
one will undershoot or overshoot with such 


Longer | 


regularity that he will wish for a high velocity _ 


rifle in several languages. 
Editor. 


Wants a Partner and Information. 


Editor, Gunss\& Ammunition, Dept. 

I am sorry to say I have just finished 
reading Rod & Gun, but was very much 
pleased with the contents. 
sapper A. Gibbons’ story in “Along the trap 
Line’? I wondered if when he comes home I 
could hit the trail with him as while [ have 
had no experience at trapping or big game 
hunting I would like to get some partner of 
that kind as I love the wilds and am a good 
shot. 

If there are any real sportsmen around 
where I am living I would like to hear from 
them through this magazine, and if they are 
wanting a hunting partner to go for deer or 
moose I would be pleased to hear from them. 


I am going to try out a new .22 that I have 
and will use Winchester, Remington and 
Dominion cartridges loaded with smokeless, 
Lesmok and Black powders and wu let you 
know what success I have. 

What striking energy has a .35 Winchester 
automatic and can I get cartridges loaded 
with Lesmok powder for this rifle? 

Is the .41 Swiss Army rifle worth buying 
ammunition for? Some say they are no good 
What is the muzzle velocity of the black 
powder shells for this rifle? 

What causes a .22 bullet to turn sideways. 
when striking the object shot at? 

.G. H. Russell, 
45 Francis St., Winnipeg. 

Reply—You will undoubtedly find that there 
are many experienced and REAL sportmen 
around your neighborhood but thoroughly 
experienced men are usually rather slow about 
teaming up with inexperienced hunters with 
whom they are not acquainted so that you 
had better count upon going with the most 


On reading ~ 
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The light 
that says: 


‘There it is” 


SDAIN 


RY 
te: 


This ts the Military Dayle 
No. 3651, one of the 77 
styles of Daylo. 


i We Are The Leading i 
i 
Oo} DISTRIBUTORS 
Mail us your orders or write for Catalog. ! 
i Our reputation has been won by our efficient service. 
i SPIELMAN AGENCIES REG’D i 
j 45 St. Alexander St. a = Montreal i 
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absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 
guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 
of the 
makers.” 


COLLARS 


Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The sht 
| over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
Jin adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
J automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
} by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANADA 
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experienced man that you know personally, 
who can and will go with you and whom you 
are absolutely sure that you can get along 
with. You might go with some thoroughly 
experienced man, who was a splendid hunter, 
and yet who was arummy, a grouch, was very 
peculiar and set in his ways, wanted every- 
thing in camp and out, to be done exactly as 
he wanted it done, you doing the work, and as 
a result you would have a thoroughly miser- 
able time of it. See the point? Then there 
is that most important matter of finances. 
Either you or he may be able and expect to 
spend several times what the other man ex- 
pects and can spend on the trip or on the line 
and the man who is short of change will 
likely feel very badly about the matter. 


The experimental work with the 22’s will 
be very interesting and we will be very glad 
to hear how you make out. The 35 Winches- 
ter is now very little thought of as a deer or 
moose cartridge, the .351 Winchester auto- 
matic being very much superior, and the 
.35 Winchester model 1895 being very much 
superior ballistically to either. Lesmok pow- 
der is not as desirable as smokeless in the .35 
and I do not know where you can get cart- 
ridges loaded with it in this calibre. 


The 41 Swiss army rifle is a good depend- 
able rifle so far as it goes, but it is a tong 
clumsy weapon not very well suited to hunt- 
ing. It can be and_ has been considerably 
improved by cutting six inches or so off the 
barrel. The cartridges should give about 
1200 or 1300 feet per second velocity, a 100 
yard trajectory of about three and one half 
inches and a 200 yard trajectory of about 
18 inches. This is supposition on my part 
as I never saw the figures stated. I have 
seen both the gun and cartridge in use in 
deer hunting. 

Tipping of .22 bullets is nearly always 
caused by rusted and pitted barrels or barrels 
injured in cleaning. Off shots of .22’s, as 
well as all other calibres, will usually be found 
_ to be slightly tipping by careful experimental 

screen shooting, such as was done for-years 
by the late Dr. Franklin W. Mann. 

Editor 


The Fox Shotgun. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

At the time it came out I read your state 
ment in the February 1918 issue of Rod & 
Gun in regard to the Fox shotgun. Various 
things prevented me from writing to you at 
the time but I have kept it in mind and am 
now coming to you for further light. 
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While you do not assign any reason you 
do intimate clearly that the Fox gun would 
not be as good a gun in a heavy weight as a 
Parker. I am about to order a Fox for duck 
shooting and am very anxious to get your 
view more fully stated. In your opinion 
does this go to the balance or the shooting 
qualities of the weapon, or wherein do you 
find the objection? & 


I now have a 7% pound Fox which I have' 
been shooting for the past five years. I have 
owned and used many guns during the past 
thirty years among them all the pumps, one 
automatic, all the double guns of reputable 
American make and one of the famous 
Greener guns and I must say that I find this 
Fox gun is the best in balance and-shooting 
qualities and the easiest handling of any shot 
gun that I ever put to my shoulder. This 
Fox gun has sold many other Fox guns among 
my friends and acquaintances. 


Here are the dimensions of the new gun 
that I have had in mind for some time. 
Fox 12 gauge, weight 8 pounds, 32 inch bar- 
rels, both full choke to handle heavy loads. 
Stock 14, 25 & 1% with steel butt plate 
sharply checked. Now if you come along 
with some information that busts this wide 
open I’m going to be in a deuce of a fix, but 
like the prospective juryman, it’s Boing to 
take some strong evidence to overcome my 
prejudice. 

I like Rod & Gun immensely, especially 
the Guns & Ammunition Dept., and one of 
these days I will send you some dope on what 
I consider the proper cleaning rod for a small 
calibre rifle, one I have decided upon after 
years of experience, not unmixed with grief. 
Also lately I have been in correspondence with 
Niedner and Whelen on dimensions for a rifle 
single shot Winchester frame, barrel to be 
chambered and balanced by Niedner, to 
handle the .25-35 shell with the 86 grain 
bullet. .When I get this rifle in my hands I 
am going to break into print once more. 

A, J. Walsmith, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Reply—The Fox gun is absolutely all right. 
My present shotgun is a Fox and has been 
my favorite for the last five or six years. I 
have always considered that the Parker and 
Smith guns make up balance and look the 
best in the heavy weights, and the Ithaca, 
Fox and Lefever guns look better and handle 
better in the medium and light weights. 
The gun you specify is a medium weight gun 
according to my ideas. 

If you will have much shooting at jumping 
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Any Standard Detachable 
Motor May Be Used 


Outboard | 
Motor. 


Chestnut 
Canoe 


This model is an ideal craft for pros- 
pectors, surveyors, hunters, trappers, 
fishermen and all who want a light, 
roomy motor boat at low cost. Itis 
built so that any standard detachable 
motor may be fitted in 30 seconds. 
Conforms to the usual high Chestnut quality—fine cedar hull, double 
gunwales of selected spruce, keel of finest hardwood, cane seat at bow, 
strong bar across centre, wide, movable seat at stern. Over all the XN 
celebrated Chestnut canvas covering—heat -- cold -- and waterproof. 


WRITE FOR Get our free booklet showing Chestnut Canoes in all styles and sizes. 
BOOKLET A post card saying you wantit will bring you a copy by return mail. 


Chestnut Canoe Co., Limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N.B. | 


We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, aS i 


. Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Yachts, 


Work - Boats, ) 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


| Robertson Bros. 5's: Hamilton 
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blaek ducks and others that tower very sharp- 
ly I would select a gun with less drop to the 
stock. If most of your shots are at passing 
birds, some long range shots on the water, 
aud few sharply rising birds, the dimensions 
you specify would suit me very well. 

My own specifications for the Fox for your 
purpose would be a straight grip, trap stocked 
pigeon gun, bored for close shooting with 
large shot. The gun to weigh 844 pounds 
with 32 inch barrels-and to have a drop at 
comb of one and one half or one and five 
eighths inches, and but two or two and a 
fourth inches at the butt. Have the comb 
very heavy and the grip large and well check- 
ered. 

Such a weapon will balance very well 
aad handle fast. A straight gripped gun 
should have LESS drop than one with a full 
pistol grip, or at least that is how it works out 
with me. 

Editor. 


Buying a Gun for Deer and Moose. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I am in need of some information about guns 
aad have noticed that you help beginners to 
choose rifles, etc. 

I desire to know what is the best rifle for 
hunting deer and moose and what calibre. 
De you consider a .35 Remington automatic 
or a Savage repeater to be the best? Is an 
automatic allowed in the brush and is it a 
safe gun to handle and does it kick as much as 
ether high powered rifles? 

Is the shooting range as far as other repeat- 
ing rifles? What calibre Savage is suitable 
for a young fellow 20 years old? 

Uae 
Teronto. ' 


Repiy—There is no best rifle for everyone. 
Beth the .303 Savage or the .35 Remington 
should suit you very well for your purpose. 
The .33 Winchester would also be very good. 
As you are evidently lacking in experience 
in shooting high power rifles, rifles of greater 
recoil than these would likely prove a failure 
fer you. The .35 Remington has a rather 
uncomfortable recoil. 

The Remington is safe, carries up as far 
as anyone with your lack of range experience 
would likely hit anything, and is a good clean 
killing rifle. Apply to your game guardian 
te ascertain whether you could use an auto- 
matic rifle in the territory where you do your 
hunting. 

If recoil is very objectionable to you I would 
suggest a .303 Savage, a .32 special Winches- 
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ter or a .30 Remington set do not exceed 
these in power. 

Have your rifle equipped with a semi-jack 
front sight either ivory or gold bead, a folding 
leaf rear, and a peep on the receiver or tang. 
Factory sights are not Brey adapted to. 
shooting game. 

Editor. 


A Rifle for Deer, Black Bear and Target 
Shooting. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Which of the following guns are thebest for 
deer and black bear and also for use as a 
target rifle, the .38-55, .303 British, .32-40, 
and .30-30? 

' Lorne Sproule 
Sarnia. 

Reply—You do not state at what range yeu 
wish to do your target shooting and whether 
you will use metal cased or cast bullets in the 
target shooting. Neither do you state 
whether the .303 British would be used in a 
bolt action or a Winchester. 

Generally speaking I would select the .303 
British as first choice from this selection. 
Unless you can secure the ammunition fer 
same easier than for the .30-40, I would sug- 
gest the .30-40 or so called Krag cartridge, in 
preference to the .303 British. 

Editor. 


Restocking a Springfield. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. _ 

I wish information relative to the best 
method of restocking and resighting a new 
1903 Star Gauged Springfield. I refer to 
your letter in the November issue of Rod & 
Gun entitled “Information on the Springfield 
and the .256 Newton.” I notice you speak 
of one having been restocked by a Mr. Webb 
of West Fairview, Pa. 

What about Ludwig Wundhammer, 
where is his place of business? 

I have examined the Newton rifle, but it 
appears to me that I would prefer a heavier 
stock. The rifle should not be lighter than 
8 pounds. 

I note that for sights you advise a gold bead 
front and for the rear sight a Lyman double 
micrometer peep. Is there a rear sight such 
as you mention made by the Lyman people, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED to the Spring- 
field? In other words does it fit the slot that 
contains the regular army sight? 

Your idea of a relatively long stock I 
think is good. Please advise me as to the 
best method to obtain a first class job in 
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thirteen different 
sizes. THIS IS 


TRAPS 


for all animals from a Weasel to a Grizzly Bear. Only 
a few varieties are shown here— 


We Carry in Stock 


OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN CANADA, enabling you to 
choose the kind and size you desire and be assured of 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


We Sell the Traps—We Buy the Furs. 


kinds of traps in eighty-five (85) 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


Worth its weight in Gold to any Trapper:- 


repared For P} 


This marvelous bait is 
excellent for Wolf, 
Fox, Mink, Skunk and 
all animals that eat 
meat—It contains no 
poison, it is the odor 
that draws the animal 
to the trap. 


HALLAM’S MUSKRAT BAIT for Muskrats and Hallam’s Trail Scent to cause animals 
to follow your trail—All $1.00 per bottle or 6 bottles for $5.00 postpaid by us. 


NO. 44 JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT gives a penetrat+ 
ing light and will not blow out. It burns ten hours on 
one ge ef carbide. It has a lens for diffused light 
for camp purposes and a special long distance lens for 
huntiag. Weight 2% Ibs. Price $5.00. Cap 40 
cents extra. Give size desired. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 100 
candle power with flat flame burner 
and interchangeable lens—light can be 
up or down like a lamp-—-has 
darkening doors and will not blow out. 
Price $8.50 or with self-lighter 9.00. 
Mailmg weight 3 lbs. 


945 


GILL NETS mounted with leads, and, 
floats ready for the water, 25 cents pet 
yard.. In ordering give size of mesh, 
stretched measure desired. 


Traps, Guns, Aninal Bait, Headlights, Nets, Shoe- 
packs, Marble’s Specialties and hundreds of other 
articles for the trapper and hunter, described and 
priced in HALLAM’S TRAPPERS AND SPORTS- 
MEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE-- 

Fall 1918 2nd edition just off the press. Write for 
your copy to-day. Itis Free. Address in full. 


allam Building. TORONTO. 


THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 
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restocking and resighting with approximate 
expense. 

- George E. White. 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Reply—I have gotten in touch with Mr. 
James Webb, West Fairview, Pa., and his 
charges will be as follows. Restocking with 
fine curly walnut, full pistol grip, $17.00. 
Checking stock and forearm, good grade $5.00. 
Finishing stock $5.00. Putting on sights 
$3.00. I am under the impression that the 
$3.00 included turning off the rear sight base 
which is quite a job and rebluing the barrel 
underneath. Mr. Webb has not made a 
business of restocking in the past but he has 
consented to do this work. He is not much 
of a letter writer and has no catalogues but 
he is very conscientious and he knows his 
business and can and will do his work well. 
He lives but a mile or so from me and is well 
known to me. He is not at all inclined to 
blow his own horn and very much under- 
estimates his own ability. Mr. Webb has 
worked out a model of stock with a very full 
pistol grip, set up close to the grip, a rather 
long forearm and the stock below the barrel 
and just front of the magazine is full on the 
sides and rather square cut at the bottom, 
the forearm being a little longer than those on 
the Newton and Sauer Mauser rifles, and to 
my taste is quite an improvement in carrying 
and holding the rifle. His completed Spring- 
field weighed 734 pounds. 


Ludwig Wundhammer is located some 
place in Los Angeles, California. I saw a 
Springfield rifle used by Mrs. E. C. Crossman 
at Camp Perry, that I understand was re- 
stocked by Mr. Wundhammer. It was a 
most beautiful piece of workmanship. I know 
nothing of his prices and have never seen any 
other examples of his workmanship. Mr. 
E. C. Crossman used to speak in the highest 
terms of his workmanship. 


The Lyman people do make a special sight 
for the Springfield. It is a double microm- 
eter sight and is screwed to the right side of 
the receiver at the bolt. I have used two of 
them and they are “‘the sight’’ for the Spring- 
field rifle. The Lyman concern makes 
another rear peep for the Springfield 
that they fit onto the cocking piece of the 
rifle. This sight has no windgauge but it 
is closer to the eye than the other and some 
persons prefer it for that reason for hunting 
purposes. The Buffington rear sight is 
removed, and most people have the rear 
sight base cut off and the barrel reblued. I 
always liked the Sheard Gold bead sight with 
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this rear Lyman double micrometer on the i 
Springfield. : ; : 
P. J. O’Hare, 33 Bruce St., Newark, N.J, 


‘catalogues the Lyman rear double micrometer 


peep at $8.00, which is about as cheap as 
you can get it. This sight can be used with © 
or without the eye cup, that costs fifty cents 
extra. i : 


You would need to allow Mr. Webb about ~~ 


three weeks’ time, counting shipment time, 
for your job. He would do the work at odd 
times, and would not let it go out until he 
was satisfied that it was the best he could do. 
He is apparently doing these jobs as a hobby 
like most of us take to shooting. His price 
of $30.00 is not excessive for the work re- 
quired. 

From what I have seen I believe that you 
would be perfectly satisfied with the work 
of either of these men. 

. Editor. 


Special Loads for the .26-35 Winchester 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have read with great interest the dif- 
ferent articles pertaining to arms &ammuni- 
tion that you have written for Rod & Gun. 

I have a beautiful Winchester repeating 
rifle model 1894 calibre .25-35, nickel steel 
barrel. The rifle was made to order, and I 
think it is a better made rifle than the rifles 
usually carried in stock, because I have a 
friend who is an excellent shot and he has 
made several ten shot three inch groups at 
100 yards with factory ammunition in this 
rifle. j 
I have been wondering what results [ 
would get with the following loads. 


No. 1. Eighty six grain soft point bullet 
and 22 grains of DuPont No. 20 powder. 


No. 2. Same bullet and 8.5 grs. weight of 
Schuetzen powder. 


No./3. The 101 grain spitzer bullet and 
30 grains of DuPont number 16 powder. 

Numbers one and two were taken from an 
article written by Townsend Whelen but were 
used in a rifle having one turn in 14 inches 
instead of one turn in 9 inches as the .25-35 
has. 

Number 3 ought to give me a high velocity 
but do not know whether the powder charge 
is excessive. That is-why I am writing to 
you to know what results you think I would 
get with these loads in my rifle. 

Dr. H. V. Hight, 
MclIndoes, Vt. 


Reply—Numbers 
work well. 


one and two should 
I would increase number two a 
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‘May we send you. 
this guide book? 


An illustrated guide to points 
of interest inand around Buffalo, 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
on request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, shopping and business 
| districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan, Fire- 
proof, modern. _Un- 


HOTEL TULLER leo 


On E i T z 

DEyeert, | MICHIGAN |) Seed" ap jas 
Offers coanine directions 

Special inducements to Out-of-Town c. A. MINER 
Guests. Managing Director 


North St. at 
Delaware Ave. 


$1.50 up. single, $3.00 up, double, 


600 OUTSIDE {ROOMS | 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET | 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 
New Unique Cafes andExcellent Entertainment 


+ 


YOU ENJOY A GOOD MEAL 


Well, who doesn’t? Whea you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We havea pride init and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
briugs you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 


Geeeeney 
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: \ 
grain or so. Better try number 75 for the 
Schuetzen as Schuetzen is better adapted to 
straight shells than to the bottle neck shells. 
Try beginning with 25 grains of 16 behind the 
101 grain bullet, and if chamber pressures 
appear all right, keep increasing a grain at a 
time, carefully watching the primers. Believe 
that 30 grains will give trouble from shells 
sticking or stretching. Might also have some 
trouble from primers leaking gas. Your 
rifle is evidently very accurate. I would 
enjoy trying it with some hand loads and a 
telescope sight. 
Editor. 


Another Moose Gun Wanted. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Being a steady reader of Rod & Gun I am 
taking the liberty of asking a few questions 
which I trust will be answered in a future 
issue. 

1. What Winchester rifle would you prefer 
for big game hunting such as moose and large 
bear, I mean the rifle that has the punch at 
the longest range? 

2. Which rifle of model 1895 do you thing 
would sgive the best satisfaction, the .405, 
or the .30-1906? 

3. Which is the easiest rifle to clean? 

4. Would you purchase either or both of 
these rifles in take down style in preference 
to the solid frame? 


TAKES ISSUE WITH ALGONQUIN PARK 
RANGER. 
Ediior, Rod and Gun. 
As a regular reader of Rod and Gun. I 
happened in your issue of Dec. 1918, to see 
some notes on Algonquin Park. I do not 


understand exactly the conditions of this 
game reserve. I see someone named Mr.Bart- 


lett about to give orders as to the slaughter 
of deer. A few days later the killing starts 
then come the notes that 500 were taken out 
of the park, I'd like to know if the persons 
killing these deer complied with the game law 
of that province. I don’t thinkso. 
becoming too numerous, why were not the 
hunters of said province allowed to take an 
additional buck on each license and hunters 
allowed’ to enter the Park to hunt same? 
Probably the rangers would say: ‘Oh, the 
Park is to keep game!’ Perhaps the killing 
of 500 is a new way to keep game which I 
as a hunter do not understand. I also 
would like to know what became of all this 
meat. 

And also what was done with many valu- 
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5. Would the oS mode 
.30-1906 give: the same satisfaction as ‘the 
rifle? 


6. What would you conse the aot 


set of sights-for your preference for these _ 


two calibres and could such be placedie on 
the rifle at the factory? 


7. Will the Winchester .30-1906 shoot tne hy 


three kinds ot bullets, 150, 180 and 220 
grain? a 
C.-D. Martin, 
Prescott. 


Reply—i. Either the .30-1905 with the 


180 or 220 grain bullets, or the .35 Winchester. ° 


2. The 405 if you can shoot it accurately. 
if not the .30-1906. . It is a matter of being 
able to stand recoil. 

3. The larger calibre always. 

4. I would purchase the solid frame rifle. 

5. I would prefer the rifle to the carbine. 
Never liked a short barrel. 

6. My ideal set of sights would be a me- 
dium size Sheard Gold bead front, a Kiag 
No. 6 rear, and a receiver peep. You should 
be able to get them on at the factory. 

The .30 Winchester will shoot the three 
classes of bullets, but all of them loaded in the 
1906 shell and not loaded too far forward in 
the shell for magazine fire. Do not try to 


use the 1903 SHELL in the 1906 rifle. Use the 
220 grain bullet in the 1906 shell. 
Editor. 


able heads. I suppose they were divided up 
along with all the choicest meat, among Messrs. 
So and So. But I suppose a detailed report 
was made out. The government will have 
to remember a park is a park and when 
game become too numerous they have 
to remember again that said game is the 
property of the hunter who lawfully wishes 
to hunt same and of.course, is lucky eneugh. 


‘This is in my eyes a deplorable atrocity. A 


remark was made about poachers Pickie the 
world’s most famous poacher. Surely 
has to take a back seat, when compared with 
the rangers in Algonquin Park. I am Sorry 
for the game that has to sleep within the 
same boundary as these men. I am Ro 
hand at defending either the game, er the 
hunter, I only wish I was living im the vicinity 
of Algonquin park so as to have a little chance 
to speak on this matter. As discussion was 
asked that is why I write this letter. But 
perhaps Algonquin rangers will say this is 
not discussion. 
AS Y.-B: 

Alberta. 
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With our next issue we hope to present to 
our readers a picture of Rod and Gun’s artist, 
Mr. F. V. Williams, whose contributions, in 
the way of illustrations for the interior pages 
of the magazine and designs for the cover cuts, 
have so greatly added to the attractive appear- 
ance of the publication during the past 
few years. Mr. Williams is Canadian born, 
atrue sportsman and lover of the out of doors, 
and skilled with camera, brush and pen. 


Reginald Gourlay, of Picton, Ont.,who has 
been a frequent contributor to Rod and Gun 
for a number of years past, having had ar- 
ticles in both our, December and January 
issues, has recently suffered the loss of his 
‘son, Austin, who died of pneumonia on 
December 19th. Austin Gourlay was con- 
nected with the Bank of Montreal whose 
officials speak very highly of his character and 
ability. The late Mr. Gourlay was an ama- 
teur boxer of no mean ability and a good shot 
and his sudden death is regretted by a wide 
circle of friends. Rod and Gun extends its 
sympathy to Mr. Reginald Gourlay in his 
bereavement. : 


Among the books received at tHfis office 
lately are the following: ‘‘The Cow Puncher” 
by Robert J. C. Stead; ‘The Sister of a 
Certain Soldier’ by Stephen J. Maher; and 
“Nature Lovers’ Poems” by Amos K. Mehl. 

The first named, a novel by Robert J. S. 
Stead has the earmarks of a production ‘“‘made 
in Canada,” being written by a Canadian 
duthor, published by a Canadian firm, The 
Musson Book Co., Limited of Toronto, and illus- 
trated by a Canadian artist, Arthur Heming. 
Written by a writer who possesses intimate 
knowledge of conditions in Western Canada 
this book is a pleasant contripution to Cana- 
dian literature and will add much to the 
literary reputation of its author who besides 
having written poetry of considerable merit 
is the author of two other novels of western 
life. Already the first Canadian edition has 
been ee austed and a second one is on the 
press. Through this story of western life 
uns a vein of humor, philosophy and patri- 
itism, the latter in keeping with the times, 


“Nature Lovers Poems” is a collection of 
ems by a nature lover dealing with out of 
It is very attractively gotten 
| printed on good paper and finely illus- 
ae sketches and photographic repro- 
Amos K, Mehl, the author of this 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


had published, among them one which 
appeared in Rod and Gun and which is 
entitled “My Desire.” 

The booklet, ‘The Sister of a Certain 
Soldier” by Dr. Stephen J. Maher, is the 
story of a young colored girl’s remark4ble 
success in arousing the latent spirit of patri- 
Otism among the people of her own race and 
community during the progress of the recent 
great world war. 


The following letter which was sent us 
under date of December 23rd, accompanied 
by a subscription for 1919, by Mr. Roy Fraser 
of Fitzroy Harbour, Ont. is our idea of one 
kind of Christmas present. 

“TI must congratulate you on your splendid 
magazine. I am familiar with all the sports- 
men’s magazines, but, while all are enjoyable, 
none of them give the same keen, satisfaction 
or are ’’as full of meat” as Rod and Gun. Its 
ideals and characteristics are those of the 
gentleman sportsman; it has a fine balance 
in the various departments of its pages; and. 
it cannot fail to exert a splendid influence. 
It is deserving of the most enthusiastic sup- 
port that can be given it and I predict 
an ever increasing number of readers and 
admirers. 

“Robert Page Lincoln’s angling articles 
are thoroughly enjoyable. I was very pleased 
to see in the October number an article by my 
good friend, Louis Rhead. 

“I am particularly interested in articles 
on revolvers, pistols and small game rifles. 
Those by Mr. Landis on .22 rifles I prize very 
highly, and I wish you would have as many 
of them as possible. 

“Tf it is not presumptuous will you permit 
me to suggest afew subjects upon which I, 
and possibly other readers, would’ be glad 
to see articles at your convenience. 

1. “The .22 Long Rifle Hollow 
Cartridge. 

2. “The Use of Auxiliaries and Supple- 
mental Chambers in High Power Rifles (special 
reference to .32 S. and W.) 

3. “Loads and Results in the 28 Gauge. 

4. “The Use of Single Ball in Shotguns. 

5. “‘Reloading Revolver Cartridges. 

6. “Short Range and Round Ball Loads 
in Rifles (I’m interested in .32-40 Marlin and 
-30 Govt. 06 Win.). 

7. “An article on fly fishing for black bass 
by Dr. Harry Gove or Louis Rhead. 

8. “Fox Trapping articles ad. lib.! ' 

“Good luck to you Encyclopaedia Sports- 
manica and may you live long and prosper.” 


Point 
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THE CONDITION OF THE FUR MARKET 


H. C. Happon 


WING tothe exigencies of publication 
O this magazine must necessarily go to 

press some considerable time before 
this issue is in your hands. This is written in 
late November. By the time you read it 
conditions may have altered, or they may not, 
but in any case the writer feels that a word 
of warning will not be out of place. The 
armistice is signed, and as far as we can see 
_ the war is over. Probably every person in 
the civilized world is now wondering what 
will happen. ; 

A careful examination of all the price lists 
furnished me by the fur trade shows two 
things. Firstly that fur has opened the 
season at higher prices than have ever before 
been known, and secondly that no one seems 
quite certain that they will remain at that 
level. : : 

Undoubtedly certain lines are very short, 
notably skunk and muskrat. The supply 
cannot cope with the demand, but it must 
be remembered that much of the demand is 
caused by government orders and not by the 
vagaries of Fashion. For instance each of 
the stiff brimmed hats worn by the American 
soldiers contains the hair of six rabbits. Musk- 
rats have been bought heavily by the Allied 
governments for the use of their aviators. 
What is going to happen when this demand 
ceases—or rather this demand at any price? 

Perhaps by the time you read this prices 
will have taken a tumble. If they have not, 
my advice to you is to keep very little fur 
on hand and to ship as often aS youcan. To 
the writer it looks as if the present high prices 
cannot last throughout the entire season. 
While the value of the dollar has declined, 
in many cases the advance in prices on dif- 
ferent lines represents an artificial inflation 
due to abnormal conditions. Suppose the 
prosperity of a certain fur buying class 
depends on or is caused by war conditions, 
munition making etc. What is going to 
happen when this condition ceases and things 
go back to normal again? 


_ al use. 


Fur may. even yet climb to still dizzier 
heights, but in any case you will not be mak- 
ing a mistake in unloading as often as you can. 
At the prices prevailing at the time when 
this was written you are certainly getting 
every cent that your furs are worth, and 
more, if you would confess it, than you would 
care to pay for the skins for your own person- 
Europe is short on furs, and there is 
no great surplus on this side. Even so if 
values are forced too high the number of 
purchasers will of mecessity be limited, and 
the result then is inevitable. 


The season should be a good one. Fur 
seems as plentiful in many sections as it has 
been for several years. At the date of this 
writing. fall muskrats are worth from 95 cents 
to $1.25 for large skins. No. 1 large mink 
are quoted around $10.00 and No. 1 skunk 
about $8. 


As for the finer skins, there seems no limit. 
I was shown a small dark marten the other 
day, no bigger than a mink skin. I offered 
$35. for it, but the offer was refused, and the 
skin eventually sold for $50. 


Compare this price with the size of the 
skin and you will wonder, even as I do, if 
this can continue. 


That furs will ever drop to the winter of 
1914 level is unlikely—but by all indications 
a decline is coming—so don’t be left holding 
the bag when it does come. as 


This year, if never before, it is ‘certainly 
going to pay you to handle your furs as well 
as you can. Many trappers spend consider- 
able time on the body of the skin, but the 
head is stretched any old shape, usually like 
an old glove.. This detracts from the value. 
Always shape and size your stretching 
boards so that all parts of the skin are filled 
out—but no more. Better to understretch 
than to overdo it. Never ship skins loaded 
with fat and grease, and do not leave them 


too long on the stretching boards. 
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V.—RACCOON AND WEASEL TRAPPING 


Rospert G. HopGson 


HE coon, asitis commonly called seems 

to be a mixture between the bear and 

the dog family. They are not as 
numerous as they’ once were, especially up 
here in Canada, but what are here seem to 
be of a larger size and better quality than the 
southern coon found in the States. Their 
homes are in hollow trees as a rule, sometimes 
in rocks. The animals are seldom seen in 
the daytime. 

Foods.—As is well .known the’ coon is 
~especially fond of corn, also fish, frogs, rabbits, 
crabs and sardines in oil, and like the. bear 
has a great fondness for honey. 

Trap Sizes.—The No. 114 or No. 2 Victor 
is about the correct size for coon, although 
I have caught them in much smaller traps, 
but they are very strong animals, and it is 
better to be safe than sorry. The Tree Trap, 
made by the makers of the Victor traps, is 
especially adapted for the raccoon and the 
No. 2 will be found to be the correct size. 
It is for use on logs or trees and can be used 
when deep snow prevents the use of other 
styles of traps and can be attached to the 
base of the tree and is then equally good for 
other animals that do not climb. It catches 
by the neck, killing the animal almost in- 
stantiy, and is especially desirable for long 
trap lines where the traps cannot be visited 
daily. A ratchet prevents any attempt at 
escape on the part of the animal. 

Methods.—Find a log crossing a stream, 
and if there are coons in the neighborhood 
you can be sure they are using this log. Cut 
a notch ineach end of the log, size and shape 
of trap, and staple chain to log so that the 
animal will fall off the log when trapped and 
into the water, where it will drown. 

Coons are very curious animals, and this 
trait can be taken advantage of in the follow- 
ing manner. Look for their tracks along a 
tream and set your traps out in the water a 
ew inches, and place a small mirror or piece 
f tin on the pan. The coon sees this and 
oubtless imagines it is food, reaches out its 
aw and is caught. 

Where they visit cornfields, they will have 
certain place they go every night. One of 
the very best blind sets can be made here 
where they go under the fence. 
It is a good idea to use a heavy drag or 


clog to attach trap to, so the coon can move it 
a little, as on a solid and straight pull when 
the trap is nailed to a log he is apt to pull 
out. Have a good heavy drag, however, or 
he may get away and you will lose coon trap 
and all. When you can find their dens you 
can set a trap immediately at the foot of 
the tree and one or two others within-a few 
feet. The only drawback to this set is that 
if there is-more than one coon in the den 
the others are liable to get alarmed and leave. 


Where you find their tracks along a creek 
are excellent places, setting the trap where 
they have to go around some obstruction so 
they will be sure to step into the trap. Coon 
are not cunning like mink or afraid of human 
scent like foxes, but they have a good gener- 
ous amount of common sense, and you have 
to use a little care in making your sets for 
them. 

The fox, with the possible exception of the 
wolf, is the most cunning animal we have. 
It is with the most perfect assurance, there- 
fore that I say that the amateur will catch 
very few féxes until he learns a little about 
them, and he will have far better success if 
he hunts them, with a dog and a good trifle, 
say about .25-20 calibre with a full magazine 
to have plenty of shot at your command, 


I do not tell you a fox is hard to trap just 
to discourage you. I always like to call a 
spade a spade so you wont be disappointed 
when you endeavor to follow what I do tell 
you. 


The traps should be prepared as I explained 
before, and then, if possible dipped in blood, 
after which they should never be handled.with 
the bare hands, but use gloves and do not use 
them for any other purpose.... Never draw 
blood on a fox caught in a trap, for if you do 
the other foxes will smell it and will not go. 
near while this remains. 


Baits.—Their food consists chiefly of flesh 
and they prefer muskrat carcasses, rabbits, 
poultry and mice. They prefer tainted flesh, 
and a good bait is made by putting a muskrat 
and skunk carcass, also some mice, in a jar, 
and burying or hanging it in the sun for a 
couple of weeks and then adding scent of 
skunk and a little muskrat musk. 


Traps.—As a fox seems to be very tender 
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on the toes a large trap is not required, but 
eit is best to use a No. 1% or 2 Victor. 
*Methods.—Where you can find a fox den 
that you know is inhabited a good set can be 
made here by digging a hole insthe sand down 
the mouth of the entrance, making it the same 
size and shape as the trap. Place batten 
under pan and around jaws and then cover 
trap with sand, using bait or not just as you 
think fit. If the hole is large and you think 
‘there is any possibility of his escaping without 
getting caught, set a couple of traps outside 
the hole so he will have to run over either 
one or the other. 

Nail a good sized bait to a tree four or five 
feet off the ground, using an old hen, muskrat 
carcass or rabbit, and sprinkle a little decoy 
on or above the bait. Set two or three traps 
near the bait and have one set directly under 
so that when the fox endeavors to jump and 
pull down the bait he will land directly in 
the trap. : 

Where they travel a sheep or cattle path 
a good blind set can be made in the following 
manner. Get a pole about ten feet long and 
a fairly stiff one, then, standing to one side 
of the path (do not go any nearer to the path 
than the end of your ten foot pole) dig out a 
hole in the path as well as you can with the 
end of the pole, then tie your trap chain to 
the end of the pole and set your trap, putting 
some batten under the pan and @round the 
jaws. Then lift the trap and pole and place 
the trap gently in the cavity you have scraped 
out for it, and drag a little dirt over the trap, 
leaving it level with the surface of the path. 
Leave the pole there fastened to the chain 
and use a drag and when you go to look at 

_ your trap do not go up close if there is no- 


(Next month Mr. 
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thing init. 
set pull it to one side by the use of the pole 
and kill it and reset the trap. The next fox 
that travels that path will not find your scent 
mixed up with the other fox scent and so 
will not have his suspicions aroused. 

If you find a hollow stump you can make a 
good set by putting some of the bait (as 
described) in the hollow and place a trap’on 
top of this, covering carefully and set a couple 
of traps around and about three feet from the 


stump in the direction from which the fox’ 


is most likely to approach. 

Foxes are very fond of mice and if you can 
secure an old nest, or several of them take it 
to where you know foxes are in the neigh- 
bourhood and set your traps in it. Have 
some mice in the nest if possible and have the 
nest appear natural so that the fox will readily 
think it is a nest and will pounce upon it only 
to find his mistake. Place some decoy on 
near-by bushes as an attraction. 

When cattle die and are drawn out into 
the woods foxes will usually come to get a 
meal, and traps set around the carcass will 
usually have good results. The chief draw- 
back to this set is that you will probably also 
catch dogs. 

It has been found a good idea to set a trap 
in the path they travel, but do not cover it, 
then set one on each side, carefully covered. 
The fox seeing the uncovered trap will of 
course walk around it, only to get caught in 
one of the others. 

Another good stump set is to find one hav- 
ing protruding roots running out in a V shape. 
Nail a‘piece of bait to the stump and set your 
trap inside the roots, or van can set two, one 
at each side. 


Hodgson will write on Handling Raw Furs.) 


SOME TRAPPING FALLACIES 


J. S. Hicks 


\ 


trapper must be the original fall guy. 

Not long ago I heard a neophyte in the 
trapping game, in all seriousness, spring, 
that hoary gag the “tongue trap,” and when 
I smiled he cited ROD AND GUN as his 
authority. Really Mr. Editor you should be 
more careful, our sense of humour is so often 
eclipsed by our credulity, and hunting knives 
are dangerous things to scatter promiscuously 
through the snow. (Edit. Note.—Like the 


es the trapper, or rather the would-be 


wagon tire set—remember how it goes? 
Smear some blood on a wagon tire in frosty 
weather and when the animal tries to lick 
it off it gets its tongue frozen to the tire, 
where it is found by the simple innocent 
trapper.—H. C. H.) 

This ancient atrocity reminds me of another 


old timer—the rabbit, the brushpile and the — 


camp fire—ever hear it? Well here it is, 
try it some time and let us hear how you 
succeed. (Note.—Not this child. I’m too 


When you make a catch in this 


; 


\ 


busy. I prefer to get them in rainy weather 
when the bush makes their wings so wet that 
they cannot fly—H. C. H.) 


Find a place where rabbits are numerous, 
and cut three or four piles of browse, then 
some clear cold evening after the rabbits 
have become accustomed to feeding on your 
brushpiles build a good sized camp fire and 
tramp the snow down hard all around it. 
The rabbits after filling up on your browse 
will gather around your fire in grateful ap- 
preciation of your hospitality. The heat and 
a full stomach induces drowsiness and they 
all fall fast asleep. By and by the fire dies 
down, and next morning you will find them 
still there, each with the bosom of his trousers 
frozen fast to the hard trodden snow. 


Joking aside, the amount of bunk circulated 
about trappers and trapping and the numer- 
ous advertisements of magical baits and 
scents and old trapper’s secrets must cause 
said old trappers many a hearty laugh. 
Til tell you an old trapper’s secret, the only 
one I ever heard of that was worth a hoot— 
HARD WORK. In fact there are no old 
trappers’ secrets as generally understood. 
Certain principles are followed in trapping 
different animals,-and various methods and 
sets have been thought out and improved, 
passing from man to man, each adding his 


own personal touch according to his ability. © 


Scents have their uses, of course; a notable 
example of this is the fondness of the lynx for 
castoreum, or better still the scent from the 
oil stones of the beaver—in fact I have found 
this scent attractive to a number of animals, 
including the fox, but this is the only case in 
which I would venture to rely on scent alone. 


The beginner cannot do better than to 
secure a copy of Newhouse’s ‘“‘Trapper’s 
Guide.” Tt deals only with the use of steel 
traps, but it gives the reader a very good idea 
of the habits of the different animals, and 
the methods used to capture them. Apart 
from that the book is a very interesting work 
of its kind. Harding’s ‘‘Deadfalls and 
Snares” also contains some very good ideas, 
though much of it is of very little practical 
value. However, the reader should remember 
that all the knowledge gained from books will 
not make him a trapper, only actual exper- 
lence on the trap line, and patient study on 
animal signs and habits will enable him to 
thoose correctly the proper place for a set, 
ind so plant his trap that the animal will be 
e to step into it. Indeed I have some- 
es thought that this faculty is of an in- 
active or subsconcious nature, for while 
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I have never possessed it in a very high degree, 
I have noticed that after an absence of several ~ 
years from the trap line, it required some 
time for me to get my hand in again; not 
because I had forgotten anything or was less 
careful than formerly; it seemed just luck, 
though I am sure it wasn’t. The spring 
pole is an instrument for securing captured 
animals that is frequently mentioned in 
books dealing with this subject, and I believe 
it deserves some attention. Newhouse des- 
cribes it as a sapling, or a pole thrust into the 
ground, bent over and fastened with a hook, 
or a notch cut in a tree. Now I believe I 
can speak with some authority on this sub- 
ject, for it cost me considerable time and’ 
patience when a boy, and if there is any var- 
iety of sapling that will retain its spring after 
‘being bent for days, often weeks, and frozen 
in that position, I have yet to see it. 


As a matter of fact the contrivance in com- 
mon use is, or should be called a balance 
pole. It is a pole ten feet or more in length, 
wired to the bole of a tree, or set in a crotch 
as most convenient, about two thirds of its 
length from the butt, the short end drawn 
down and fastened to a stake with a strip of 
bark, or in any other way that will allow it 
to be released by the animals’ struggles. 


Balance poles used for snaring bears are 
usually about twenty-five feet in length, and 
six inches in diameter at the butt. The butt 
is raised and held in position by a pair of 
shears, and the struggles of the bear dislodg- 
ing the shears allow the balance to operate. 


Neither in snaring or in steel trapping is it 
necessary that the balance should be heavy 
enough to raise the animal clear of the ground. 
The idea is that the pole should play the ani- 
mal just as an angler plays a fish, never giving 
any slack, but at the same time not putting 
any undue strain on trapchain or snare. |The 
balance pole is not necessary for marten. 
A No. 0 trap will hold any marten, and 
although in this I may be wrong I believe it 
is more humane than to hang the poor beast 
by one foot, thus to suffer what must be a 
very, painful death. The deadfall is the 
cleanest and most humane method of taking 
marten or fisher. They die quickly, with the 
stump‘trap almost instantly, and the fur is 
always in good condition. 

One argument in favour of the balance for 
marten is that it lifts the furbearer beyond the 
reach of other animals, but in the average 
marten country of the west, the snowfall is 
so heavy and continuous that its use is out 
Moreover, where one takes 
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into consideration the length of the trapchain, 
trap and catch it is obvious that no ordinary 
pole will lift it beyond the spring of a wolf, 
wolverine or lynx. 

The wolverine is the greatest marauder 
and although he will sometimes pass up a 
frozen marten on the ground, or in a deadfall 
his bump of curiosity is so well developed, 
that should he see one suspended just within 
reach something would surely happen. 

Next to the wolverine the shrew mouse is 
the greatest pest that the marten trapper has 
to contend with. These little creatures will 
not only clean up the bait in a pen or deadfall 
in a surprisingly short time, but, what is much 
more serious, will burrow into and strip the 
fur off any animal caught and allowed to 
become covered with snow. Frequently old 
pens and deadfalls become so, infested with 
them that it is necessary to use poison or 
abandon the set. When using poison a 
’~ inch auger should be carried; with this 
bore a hole into the tree in which the dead- 
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fall is cut or against which the pen is built» 
and load it with poisoned meat. The meat 
should be well driven into the bottom of the 
hole so that the furbearers cannot reach it. 
However, the surest way to avoid loss is to 
visit the traps regularly and often, especially 
in snowy weather. I notice that writers on 
this subject strongly emphasise the conceal- 
ment of the traps. Now I doubt very much 
whether it is possible so to conceal a trap that 
an animal cannot .detect its presence. Of 
course when setting for animals of a sus- 
picious nature every precaution should be 
taken, but even then I believe the test of a 
trapper’s skill is not so much in his ability 
to conceal the trap as in his success in divert- 
ing the animal’s attention from it. In my 
own practice I never cover a marten trap, but 
build my pen long and narrow, so that the 
marten will back out. Of course he sees 
the trap, and on entering will probably avoid 
it, but having secured the bait, he forgets 
the trap and backs into it. ; 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Ouery—1. Should skunk be turned fur 
side out when taking them to your dealer. 

2. Would you give me some good sets for 
white weasel and also tell me which is the 
best bait to use? 

R. J. M. 
Dorval, P.Q. f 

Answer—1. Skunk should be cased flesh 
side out and when dry it is not necessary to 
turn them—in fact most dealers prefer them 
flesh side out. 

2. The best set for white weasels is to 
make little cubby sets wherever you think 
the animals are likely to travel. Weasels 
are not hard to trap, having no fear of man, 
and if only weasels are expected it is not 
necessary to cover the trap. They are very 
light in weight and for this reason the trap 
must spring very easily, so easily in fact as 
to almost catch a mouse if it touches the pan. 

Weasels are very cleanly, and though not 
aquatic they will enter the water readily for 
the purpose of bathing and washing, and when 
trapped they will take to the water in the 
same way that a mink does. 

Their food consists chiefly of mice, and 
rabbits, birds, etc., when they are lucky 
enough to make a kill. 

Wherever mice are plentiful is the place 
to set your traps, such,as around old barns, 


etc. Water ways, especially small streams 
all furnish plenty of good sets among the log 
jams and upturned roots along the banks. 
When travelling overland, away from old 
buildings or creeks the next best place to set 
your traps is among rock slides or stone piles. 
Don’t expect the weasel to have a regular 
runway. They are liable to stay around some 
place where mice are plentiful for a week and 
then travel for miles before they stop again. 
My experience is that they keep on the move 
all winter and if your traps are set in good 
places you are bound to have more or less 
success. . 

I remember once a weasel passed one of 
my marten traps up in the hills and ran for 
six miles until he came to my next trap, down 
in the settlement. He followed my broken 
trail all the way down, and if he had not 
investigated the trap that caught him he 
might have run for another six miles before 
he stopped. ( 

One trapping guide I read recently, put 
out by a well known firm, advises the trapper 
to find the weasels’ trails and set the traps 
on these trails. This is hopelessly misleading. 
You have only to follow a weasel track in | 
the snow to realize how much a creature of 
moods a weasel is, resembling a mink in this 
respect. 


‘This hnowledge of the habits of an animal 
is necessary before you can trap them success- 
fully. 

In laying out your line run it along creek 
banks, making your sets in log jams and hol- 
low stumps. If there are any old buildings 
in the neighborhood, such as deserted logging 

“camps, etc., these will all furnish good places 
to set traps at. 


A few years ago, on a small creek about a 
quarter of a mile long I caught over fifty 
weasels in one winter. There were lots of 
mice among the old logs and rocks, and I 
caught every weasel that hunted through 
‘that territory. If you set your traps where 
mice are plentiful, you will find weasels will 
visit these places all winter, not staying very 
long perhaps but crossing and criss crossing 
through the surrounding district. 

Fish oil makes an attractive scent. -The 
bait must be fresh. A musty bait has very 
little attraction. 


Blood is at all times the most potent lure 
you can use. When setting out my trap 
down in the settled country I put my bait 
(rabbits, squirrels, chicken intestines, etc.) 
in a coal oil can and mix with them any blood 
Thave, fish oil; ete., and carry the can round 
with me, packing my traps in a pack sack. 
The bait should be fastened to the back of 
the pen with a nail or sharp stick, as a weasel 
will always carry anything away to eat if it 
can. An old trappér once told me that 
toasted cheese was the best bait that he had 
ever used for weasels, but so far I have never 
tried it, though I have caught muskrats with 
it. 

Almost any sized trap will hold a weasel, 
and either the No. 0 or 1 are the most used. 
Some trappers prefer a No. 114 as then the 
‘weasel is caught across the body and killed 
instantly. On the other hand when killed 
and frozen in this position they are hard to 
remove from the traps without damaging 
them. 

Trusting this will be of some use to you. 

ein Oma si 


Ouery—I am very interested in your book, 
Rod and Gun, and am asking a few questions. 
I live in a hilly country, the streams are not 
wide, sometimes a yard and a half. Is it 
a suitable place for mihk and raccoon? 
lease tell me of five sets for each if you can. 
so give me the tracks of skunk, rabbit and 
reasel. 

What is the best gun for a boy of twelve to 
e. 
ult Ste. Marie, Ont. 


W. S. 


Mie) | ROD, AND) GUN'IN CANADA 


Some coon sets appear in this issue. 
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Answer—Should be suitable for mink and 
coon. I have caught mink on streams that 
were not a foot and a half wide. If there are 
any fish in the streams there are probably 
some mink anyway. Copies of Rod and Gun 
have been sent you and these contain much of 
the information for which you have asked. 
The 
illustrates weasel tracks. The 
tracks always run in 
pairs, and are made by 
the hind feet, which 
tread in the same place 
that the front feet did. 
Thelength between the 
“jumps”? varies with 
the size of the weasel, 
running from sixteen 
to twenty inches. 

Den’t be discoura- 
ged if you cannot find 
the tracks of mink or 
coon, as these animals 
sometimes travel in 
the water for quite a 
way, and so do not 
a leave any tracks. Set 
wu ‘ your traps as carefully 


cut below 


ls, 


Write to some of the 

firms advertising in 
will help you to get an idea of the various 
animals. 


\ as you can and don’t 

& disturb things more 

than you can help. 

WEA S E L Rod and Gun and they 

« will send you their 

trapping guides, which 

The Boy Scouts rifle advertised in this 

magazine should be just the thing you are 
looking for. 

LEG a Ils 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
A CORRECTION 


We regret an error which appeared in our 
December issue in the article entitiled Ran- 
dom Notes Concerning the Big Six Shooters, 
by Ashley Haines. The last target shown 
with the article read six shots at 10 yards. 
This should have read six shots from rest at 
60 yards—a very different thing. And in 
the January issue Alfred Loetscher’s target 
was shot at the range of 55 yards instead of 
at 25 yards. The black spot on the lower 
left hand part of the target is not a bullet 
hole. 


SALT AND- PEPPER SHAKER 


To make a salt and pepper caster for camp 
use, cut a piece of bamboo three inches on 
Obtain some pieces of 
Fit these 


each side of a joint. 
tin and puncture them with holes. 


eee, || 


ONE METHOD OF MAKING 
TOP FOR SALT AND PEPPER 
SHAKER. THE TOP OF MOST 
ANY GOOD SIZED ROUND TIN 
WILLDO AND CUT OUTAS SHOWN 


on each end of the bamboo. If a stopper is 
required a small piece of metal just a shade 
smaller than the tin top can be placed over 
the top of the bamboo before the top is fitted 
on. 


HINT TO A BOATMAN 
When rough weather forces you to 
moor your larger craft in deep water at 


WHISTLE SOLDERED IN TOP 


duty to 
have to hunt around for moorings. To 


night it is a very unpleasant 


ends and sides. 


A 


a 


your buoy attach a large tin can, a large 

carbide tin or a five gallon gas tin will serve | 
yery well.. Attach to the side with the open 

end eight or ten inches beneath the water. 

At the top a hole is cut large enough to admit 

the mouth of a small whistle. The whistle 

is soldered in. Every wave that rolls in 

forces the air through the whistle and its 

shrieks may easily be traced. | 

F. Oulton Hammond. 


CABIN BUNK 


Here is an ideafor a good healthy bunk 
for a cabin. To begin with you make the 
bunk with board sides, ends and bottom. 
Do not however, make the sides or ends very 
high! Get spruce, pine or cedar limbs about 
one foot square and begin laying them at the 
head of the bunk atan angle of thirty degrees. 
Lay them one against the other the whole ~ 


METHOD OF ATTACHING 


SHEETING FOR COVER 


" IN FILLING BUNK KEEP THE 
ENDS OF BRANCHES TURNED DOWN. 


length of the bunk. When you have one 

* layer make another on top of that so that you — 
will have two layers of limbs. 
a sheet and put over this tacking it to the 


. 


Next take- 


You can also make a pillow 


om pine needles which will be very fragrant 
nd induce sleep. . J. Ward, 


-THE CAMP FIRE 


AN OLD IDEA BUT A Goop : 
ONE FOR THE CAMP-FIRE, 


oe 


Some fellows when camping out al ways 
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-cut the wood for their fires into short logs, 


but by far the best.way is to chop it to about 
four foot lengths and burn it in the fashion 
shown in the illustration. Keep pushing 
the ends toward the centre as they burn away 
and you will have a good fire all the time 
without the trouble of cutting short legs. 
Always store away plenty of dry lighting 
wood at night in case of rain in the morning. 

When sleeping out, especially for the first 
time, the ground seems very hard and one 
generally wakens up feeling very stiff. A 
good idea to lessen this feeling is to scoop 
away the earth just where the hip and should- 
er bones will lie so that they can rest in the 
hollow parts. I always do this when camp- 
ing out and sleep much more comfortably 
than I would on the flat ground. 

Percy G. Peerless. 


In his New Year’s message to the Alpine 
lub this year Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, the 
ub’s director expresses his thankfulness and 
ppreciation and that of the club members to 


Ose who are returning after having fought 
p great fight for freedom, at the same time 
ording the sorrow felt at the loss of those 
0, dying, have won immortal fame. Of the 
née hundred and thirteen members of the 
ine Club of Canada who haveserved, eleven 


call amidst the Great Hills. Though 
come through the trying period of the 
bitcrippled. the club is still strong and 
© welcome back to its camp fires the 
ent heroes. men and women. who will 


soon be returning from overseas. ~ It is pro- 
posed next summer to hold a “Victory Camp” 
to express the club’s rejoicing at the triumph 
of the gause of the Allied Nations, their deep 
sorrow for the dead, and to consider best how 
the absent members may be welcomed home. 
This camp may most appropriately be held 
at the summit of the Yoho Pass where the 
initial camp of the club was held in 1906. 

It is proposed to hold a ‘‘Welcome Home” 
camp in 1920 beneath the shadow of the 
mighty Mt. Assiniboine. Mr. Wheeler is 
anxious that as many members as possible 
may meet next summer at the Victory Camp 
in order by concerted action to make the camp 
of 1920 the occasion it is worthy of being made. 


oe 
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: It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger and better than ever; more 
interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 
pectising medium. As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from coast to coast as well as in 


many 0 


the States, and reaches that class ot red-blooded sportsmen who admire agood dog, 


breeders will find these pages particularly éffe¢tive.in disposing of their stock. List your 
kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


THE MAPLE LEAF KENNEL CLUB’S INITIAL*:SHOW, HELD 
AT TORONTO, JANUARY 2nd and 3rd, 1919 


G. G. 


event put on by this club may be consid- 
ered a success. The Maple Leaf Kennel 

Club is a recent organization of Toronto 
fanciers for the purpose of putting new life 
into dog show matters in that city. The older 
organization, the ‘Toronto Kennel Club, 
however appeared to co-operate harmoniously 
with the new club’s efforts—offering at this 
show their special prizes to members. The 
judges selected were two well known Anglo- 
Americans from down New York way. | The 
gentlemanly Charlie Hopton has been seen 
here before while Chas. Trayford made his 
first appearance before Toronto fanciers at 
this show. The latter’s placings in some 
cases did not appear to meet with the favor 
of some of the ring siders but no judge can 
give complete satisfaction. The venue, or 
place where the show was held, was an im- 
provement on those of late years. This was 
the three storey modern, well lit, clean, 
factory building adjoining the Gayety Theatre 
on Richmond street. 

The only fault found was in the small size 
of the judging rings, especially so was this 
the case when it came to the variety classes. 

The benching was spacious, strong and 


= 


T the way of dog shows the introductory 


tage to those visiting the show to see thor- 
ough-bred dogs. 

English bulldogs, Boston terriers and 
collies drew the largest entry at this show, 
followed closely by Airedales. The fancy 
in these four breeds is very keen in Toronto 
and in Ontario so that one can always see 
at any special all-breed show here, something 
interesting. ’ 

To take the readers of Rod and Gun on a 
short visit to the dog show let us imagine 
we are passing through the main entrance on 
to the first floor. The front end of this flat 
was given over to the display of the wares of 
the Happy Dog Supply Co. Beyond came 
the exhibit of large dogs, about a half dozen 
splendid specimens each of Russian wolf- 
hounds, Newfoundlands and mastiffs, a pair 
of English setters, Irish setters, pointers, 
bloodhounds and fox hounds, and one old 
English sheepdog or bob-tail, a splendid 
specimen and something new to Ontario dog 
shows. 

The front end of the second floor was par. 
titioned off and here in a more quiet atmos- 
phere one could view all the toys of fashio 
the Peke, the Pom, poodles, little terriers an 
fragile Italian greyhounds. Outside in I 


eit te a nite a °°. =! . up eee 


aye \ 
exhibit of the popular Boston terrier and the 


many fine specimens show the keen rivalry 
of the fancy in this breed. In the centre of 
the floor was a judging ring and here could be 
seen the celebrated Charlie Hopton going over 
a class of dogs up for judgment. To the 
casual spectator it is very interesting and a 
source of mystery the way a judge goes 
through a class of dogs; the way the judge 
makes the dogs go around, forward and back 
and over, here and there, pair up and then 
each one do its own individual performance or 


posing, reminds one of a country or square - 


dance and as a ring master, Hopton certainly 
gives the ringsider his money’s worth. 


On the third floor were benched all the fine 
English bulldogs, collies, Airedales, fox 
terriers and spaniels. There was not a large 
showing of spaniels or in fact any of the gun 
dogs at this show. In the ring on this floor 
Mr. Trayford in a grey check suit and spats 
and with his ruddy complexion gave one an 
impression of the typical English kennelman. 

Dr. Villeneuve of Montreal attended the 
show with a string of well-known Montreal 
dogs including the good pointer, Ch. Perdreau, 
whom we have commented upon in former 
issues, also the setter, Sonora Shamrock. 


He had a brace of English bulldogs including 
the great Kersal King who at this show went 
to best dog in show. At the Montreal show 
last year Kersal King was criticised by the 
Montrealers, while it was admitted that he 
had a wonderful head and front, as being a 
cripple in hindquarters. However, the doctor 
now has this dog in the best of condition to 
cover this defect, rolling fat. Still it was 
noticed that King was not a very sound or 
active mover, evidently from the lack of good 
muscle. The doctor also had Mr. Aitken’s 
wire fox terrier, Raby’s Model, Mr. Powes- 
land’s Barnyard Queenie and Alf Lepine’s 
Malden Corporal. Raby’s Model, who did 
so well at the last C. N. Exhibition show, at 
this show took winners bitch, also best fox 
terrier in show, beating the good winning dog, 
Mickey’s Model. Vanguard Queenie was 
second bitch while Malden Corporal was also 
well up in the winnings. 
Montreal dogs were a splendid lot showing 
the results of the thoroughness with which the 

_ Montreal fanciers go into the game. 

Alf. Delmont, the widely known handler 
‘and judge, was up from New York to see 
the show and at the same time with an eye to 
business in the way of pick ups. Mr. Del- 
ont knows we breed some good dogs in 
Canada. ‘Toronto’s sensational Boston ter- 
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rier, Mr. Levack’s Count Dee Cee, unbeaten 
this past year, met defeat by Joyce’s Prince 
a counterpart of the Count, but cleaner in 
face, developing wrinkles giving him a too 
bully appearance. There were a lot of fire 
Bostons at this show and the decisions were 
closely watched and commented upon by the 
fanciers present. 

In Airedales there were some interesting and 
instructive decisions in puppies. In puppy 
dogs I had looked for Claycliff Sentry, the 
eight months’ son of C. H. Claycliff Swell 
Lady and Silver Birch Sensation to go first 
but judge Trayford evidently saw something 
in Silver Birch Nipper the 11 months son 
of the sensational Ch. Silver Birch Banker, 
for after looking him over most carefully 
and repeatedly, using all his efforts to make 
him show he finally gave him the blue ribbon 
and Sentry got second. Sentry has much 
the cleaner head, was put down in splendid 
form, stepping right out and showing to per- 
fection, whereas Nipper was in poor form, 
would not show at ali, in fact appeared sick. 
However, this is the way Nipper’s sire started 
his show career so that this pup may turn out 
better than his present appearance would 
indicate. 

It will be most interesting to see these two 
come together in the future. Sentry is 
worth watching. 


In puppies bitches Mistress Oorang, a 7 
months’ daughter of Morning Commander, 
was the attraction oi all Airedales and it was 
freely said she should go far, yet only got 
2nd, Claycliff Lady Bird, a litter sister to 
C. Sentry, taking Ist. Mistress had the 
better body and back, ear, color and expres- 
sion while Lady Bird failed noticeably in loin. 
I wish here to point out how this decision of 
Mr. Trayford’s was reversed by Mr. Hopton 
in an indirect way. A good pair of pups are 
this Lady Bird and her brother Sentry, with 
Sentry much the better of the two. In the 
puppy variety class both Sentry and Mistress 
Oorang came up for competition before 
Hopton who placed Mistress over Sentry. 

Now if Mistress can beat Sentry she surely 
should beat Lady Bird also. \ 

_ I understand there was another similar 
interesting reversal of decisions between 
the two judges in English bulldogs. 

In the older Airedales that good pair, 
Broomhill Defender and Defiance, both by 
Morning Admiration, took premier places in 
most everything. A new dog, Birchcliffe 
Barrister, is a very attractive one who with 
more substance would make some dog. 


Will you please give me your opinion of 
what is the matter with my, dog. I pur- 
chased a sleigh dog about two months old 
and after I had it home a few weeks I noticed 
that the dog would scratch and pull his hair 
out so I washed the dog every few days and 
put a carbolic ointment on, which, however, 
seemed to have no effect on it. The legs 
seem to be the worst place. I have two more 
dogs, one @f them a pointer which has the 
disease, whatever it is, itis very bad. Itseems 
like a sort of dandruff. 

F. A. H. 

Rep/y—Doubtless your dogs have eczema. 
The liver needs stumulating,so if there is a 
druggist handy have him mix y ou a powder 
of eunomyn, 5 grains for a medium sized dog, 
two or three for a small dog. Follow this up 
with a teaspoonful of the following mixture 
daily — 

-Fowler’s solution of arsenic 1 drachm, 
Iodide of Potash, 1 drahm, Acetate of Potash, 
4 drachms, Infusion of Gentian conc. 1 ounce. 


A NEW HUNTING TERRITORY 


The above picture reproduced from a 
photograph illustrates the possibilities of the 
new hunting district opened up in the Opasa- 
tika Region of Northern Ontario. The 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS _ 


Add water to make eight ounces. If the 
skin is sore and wet rub such places with 
boracic acid ointment; oleate of zinc ointment 
is better. Keep the dog’s system built up 
with good food and use clean fresh meat. 
After the first week see that the dogs get 
exercised. It may'take two or three months 
to cure eczema.—Editor. 


I have a foxhound two years old who by 
all appearances seems to be in good health 
yet on several occasions after an hour’s 
hunting he has collapsed and has had to be 
taken back to his kennel. After being in 
his pen an hour er so he completely recovers 
This dog does not appear to be fully developed 
in his hind quarters neither does he carry 
his tail up in the usual hound style. Would 
these faults indicate kidney trouble? - Per- 


haps some reader who has had a similar - 


experience would enlighten me. 
Sportsman. 


\ 

territory is north of Opasatiki Station on the 
new Transcontinental route between Toronto 
and Winnipeg, and 91 miles west of Cochrane. 
The above trophy has a spread of 554 inches, 
has 26 points and a width of antler of 16 
inches. The head is one of many secured in 
this year’s open season. 


Swarms of European birds visit Palestine 
in winter and many breed there. The cranes, 
as in Dante’s fine line, still pass the winter 
“trailing their long-drawn line across the 
sky,’ and in the spring the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land. 

The Holy Land is appropriately a strong 
hold of the pigeon family; turtle doves are 
found, the wood pigeon comes in myriads in 
winter, and the common pidgeon, the true 
dove of Scripture, is still abundant, both wild 
and tame, throughout the country. As a 
contrast to these, “every raven after his kind,” 
the crow tribe of several species is in abund- 
ance, and birds of prey, from the great giffon 
vulture, the “eagle” of Scripture, to the 
sparrow hawk, are a feature of the country. 

In the deep, tropical Jordan Valley we find 
a sort of aviary of real tropical birds, which 
found there a refuge from the last glacial 
epoch—the lovely little sun bird, or “Jericho 
humming bird,” the land-feeding, white- 
breasted kingfisher and a species.of gregari- 
ous thrush. 


Use the Employment Offices! 


A Message to Canadian Employers from the 
Director of Repatriation 


‘ 


yroblem of employment. The cessation 


The biggest problem that Canada has to face in the coming months is the 


of war-work, the demobilization of the 


ighting forces jointly mean that almost half-a-million workers will have to be 


e-absorbed into our commercial and industrial life. 
o ensure that this resettlement and read 


und efficiently as possible. 


The Employment Offices which the Govern- 
nent is establishing, with the co-operation of 
he Provinces, are therefore not an experiment, 
jut a national necessity. They will prove to be 
ust as great a national asset to Canada as they 
ave been to other countries. 


4 @ 
Canada’s Employment Offices will be 64 in 
1umber—a complete nation-wide chain from 
coast to coast. They will be located in all 
entres of 10,000 people and over—and wher- 
ver the need for them exists. More than one- 
alf are already in operation. 


Through these Government Employment 
)ffices, all persons in need of employment, 
yoth male and female, soldier and war-worker 
vill be placed in touch with such positions as 
re available. \ 

Every effort is being made to have these 
ffices run on uniform, ‘business-like methods. 
[he supervisor and interviewers in each office 
e being secured. The supervisor and inter- 
ewers in each office take care that an employer’s 

icular needs are promptly filled. They en- 
avor to supply only such help as an employer 


The Repatriation Committee 


It is in Canada’s best interests 


justment takes place as speedily, smoothly 
% 


can confidently take on—the right man for the 
right position. ‘ 


Thus, from the standpoint of the service 
rendered, the Government Employment Offices 
will warrant the heartiest co-operation and 
support on the part of the employers of labor. 


The Dominion and Provincial Governments 
recognize that the whole success of Employment 
Offices depends upon the degree to which em- 
ployers give this co-operation and support. 


_ They therefore urge employers to do three 
important things.: 


(1) To seek first from the local Employment 
Office whatever class of help they may need. 


(2) To fill out as completely as possible and '! 
mail promptly the postcard which will be sent 
each week to every concern of 25 or more em- 
ployees showing (a) the payroll of the previous 
week; (b) changes in staff and the nature of the 
occupations. : 

(3) To refer complaints and dissatisfaction 
promptly to the Provincial Superintendent of 
Labor or to the local Employment Office. 


OTTAWA Director of 


Repatriation 


HAMILTON GUN CLUB 


The event for the club championship over the 
Fulfordjtraps brought out a large attendance of both 
members and spectators to the Hamilton Gun club, on 
‘Saturday, Dec. 21st. The weatiier conditions were 
ideal, and reminded one of spring, igstead of Dec. 25th. 
It was a fifteen-bird event and, in order to finish out 
‘the program, it was necessary to establish a rule that 
after a contestant had two misses he dropped out, 
and after the eighth target it was to miss and out. 
There were twenty entries and the eighth peg,thé 
field narrowed down to H. Lennox, J. Gomph, M. Carr, 
and D. Konkle. Carr was eliminated on the ninth 
bird, while Lennox went down on the tenth. It wasa 
fight between Konkle and Gomph up to thirteenth 
bird, when Konkle drew a fast one and missed. It 
was then up to Gomph to get the next two straight 
which he did, thereby, winning the gold medal. Gomph 
had had his eye on this particular honor quite awhile 
and has been close up a number of times before. He 
was in great form and, with the runner up, Konkle, 
pueon a lively race whioh will not be duplicated for a 
while. 

A five point sweep also was very interesting and 
resulted in a tie between Bert Smyth, L. Lennox and T. 
W. Barnes with straight scores, and who divided the 
prize. 


The scores were: 


Champ. Sweep 
. Shot at Broke 

H. Lennox. se Nas 10 9 5 
N. Long 8 6 
E. Sturt 7 5 4 
M. Goodale 5 3 2 
W. Dillon Ff 5 3 
L. Graham 8 7 
G. Beattie...... 8 7 
J2otroud....., 7 5 4 
J.Gomph 15 15 4 
M. Carr 9 8 4 
Dr. Wilson.... i 4 
A. Parmenter... 8 7 
D. Konkle........ 13 12 4 
T. W. Barnes 8 7 5 
C. Syer... 8 7 4 
J. Hunter... Ss 3 4 
B.Smyth.. 8 8 5 
Dr. Green... 8 7 4 
C. Linkert.... 5 3 \ 
H. Newman 5 3 4 
J.Smith. . 2 


JORDAN GUN CLUB 
The Jordan Gun Club held the opening shoot of the 


winter season on Christmas afternoon and while the 
weather was not favorable to high scores. nevertheless 
some very good scores were made by the men who were 
able to go “over the top” after their attacks on several 
big turkey dinners. 
Those shooting and their names were as follows: 
Names Shot at Broke. 
H.W. Hunsberry 50 45 
P. Wismer 50 38 
D. Price 50 37 
W. Moyer....... 50 37 
FE. Church.. 50 37 
M. Honsberger 50 35 
D. Troup... 50 32 
J.Troup... 50 32 
A. Rubei... 50 32 
AS Troup......2. 50 30 
W. Nicholson... 50 25 
W. Reed.... 50 26 
R. Pollock 50 24 
H. Troup. 40 20 
WH. Hickadon. . ¢ 20 12 
W, Troup.... ra 20 11 
G. Loney 10 5 


HOLIDAY SHOOT AT JORDAN STATION. 


The annual New Year’s shoot of the Jordan Gun 
Club was held on Wednesday, Rape Ist, in weather 
that was fosay and rainy and made shooting at flying 
targets exceedingly difficult, as the scores willshow. A 
large crowd of trap shooting enthusiasts was present 
in spite of the adverse weather conditions and while 
all those shooting received a good wetting, they never- 
theless seemed to enjoy the sport immensely and 
everybody shot through to the finish. 


Shot at Broke 
M- Honsberger......... =. 50 42 
H. W. Hunsberry.. 50 42 
P. Wismer 50 38 
S. 50 40 
Ss: 50 40 
WwW 50 39 
W. Nicholson 50 30 
A. Le 50 31 
W. Reed.. 50 26 
C. Martin 50 34 
E. Fisher=...... 50 42 
Ss 30 20 
Je Clines te 20 15 
N. 40 27 
A. 20 8 
M 10 4 
G. Loney...... é at 20 12 
WeScullncass wu cusoi fa oaa pose REE Seen eh 10 4 
8 


NEW YEAR’S DAY RIFLE SHOOT 


Although New Year’s afternoon was anything but 
pleasant for sport, those who gathered at George Camp- 
bell’s on the River Road, near St. Thomas, were well 


«tepaid when they tried their skill with the .22 rifle. 


Some had not pulled a trigger for years, and were 
rather surprised with their marksmanship. m 

The best individual shot made was by David 
Thompson, the first one to shoot, his first shot sae 
the bull’s eye exactly in the centre. Curtis Campbel 
had the best average making the excellent score of 84 
points out of a possible 100. Considering that each 
contestant shot off-hand and faced a strong, cold wind 
the scores made were very creditable and were remark- 
able for their closeness. They were as follows: George 
con 73; Curtis Campbell, 84; Neil Campbell, 77; 
Frank Curtis, 80; Thos. McGaw, 72; Frank McGaw, 79; 
James O’Brien, 71; George Turner, nGageyer ete Green, 
68; D. S. Thompson, 75; F. E. Thompson, 81. 


HAMILTON GUN CLUB 


There was a large attendance at the president and 
vice-president shoot at the Hamilton Gun club on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 4th. A strong cold wind, 
with occasional snow flurries, made the shooting con- 
ditions rather uncertain, which was reflected in the 
low..scores made. However, it turned out to be the 
best affair the club has ever held and great credit 
was given to the committee in charge. 

President Goodale and Vice-President Lennox chose 
teams of fourteen men each for the twenty-five bird 
race to see who would have to provide the dinner in the 
evening. It proved a very close race all through, but 
the president managed to pilot his team to victory with 
a total of 253 birds to 244. For the winners Arthur 
Bates, M. Rasberry and D. Konkle were high with 22 
each, and for the losers Nelson Long had the high total 
of both sides with 23, while John Hunter was next with 
22. A. Bates had the best total for the afternoon with 
47 out of fifty, and turned in the only straight 
of 25 in the practice event. N. Long had the second 
place with 87 out of 100. 4 

Last year the vice-president’s team won with 8 
points,eand as the same officials were in office then, 
the president, by winning with 9 OLS this year, 
claims he is one point to the good and a challenge may 
be received for a match to settle the superiority. The 
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$4 00 srows to $5 00 


And each dollar 
| grows in value 


Have You Bought 
Your THRIFT Stamp 
TODAY? 


As a means to secure War-Savings Stamps 
buy THRIFT Stamps REGULARLY. Thrift 
Stamps cost 25 cents each and 16 on a Thrift 
Card represent $4.00 in buying a W-SS. 


The Dominion of Canada will pay 
you $5.00 in 1924 for each War- 
Savings Stamp you buy this month. 


e Thrift Stamps are sold War - Savings Stamps 


by patriotic dealers are sold wherever 


everywhere. you see this sign. 


visas eset le gil ate a 


S090 ~ 


2 


f 


- the season. 


- ROD 


: t 
last time a team for the president won was in 1915, when 
E.H. Sturt won by 6 points. P 

There were five new members shooting over the 
traps, which was a good augury for the start of 
3 A visitor, S. Young, of St. John, N.B., 
at his first try at the clay birds, put on a tidy score 
of 19 out of 25. " 

In the evening the dinner was held at the Royal 
Connaught and no “‘lost birds’ were called. After 
ample justice had been given to the good things pro- 
vided, ,a splendid program was given. Miss Grace 
Miller was a gem with her songs, recitations and dances, 
as also was Miss Ruth Goodale with songs. Miss 
Grace Bailey and Miss Pearl Goodale were most pleas- 
ing with several piano duets. H. Foster capably pre- 
sided at the piano and also gave selections. Roy 
McIntosh was in good voice and was most generous. 

After the program Court Thomson was voted into 
the chair and made a most versatile chairman. Every- 
one was called on to take part and many hunting yarns 
were given. Plans for the club were discussed and 
this season should be a banner one from present indica- 
tions, 

Shot at Broke 

5 AZ 


A. Bates. .... \ 0 
A.Parmenter...... 50 40 
M. Goodale, ...... k ‘ LOY AGS) 
C.Thomson..... ex iets 0! 38 
EF: B. Harris. . 2... F ae 75 58 
W. Wilson........ 50 37 
N.Long........ : 100 87 
Wali. Pratt, : :. 2 Pig 50 36 
B. Marquette......, as : 50 35 
D. Konkle......... \ BY ; 50 41 
H. Lennox 75 63 
J. Hunter hades 
. Durham 50 36 
can X) sac ae ey 50 35 
J. Cline. . 50 38 
J.H.Newman....... 75 53 
W. Livingstone. ... 50 37 
Bret Sturt. so: 50 43 
F.W. Watson 50, 40 
. Beattie.....:.. 50 41 
D Green... 2... : 50 40 
Geo, Stroud 75 60 
. Gardiner. ..... 60 46 
M. Rasberry... 50 43 
W. Rasberry....... 50 39 
T. W. Barnes... at 61 
C.Graham...... 19 DS 
C. Syer. 40 33 
BoA ADOMIRD THEE, et a) 8. ott ncdtrcgcia cy ak Mom a 25 19 
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HAMILTON GUN CLUB 


There was a record turnout at the Hamilton Gun 
Club on Saturday, Jan 18, when the first event of 
the Klein and Binkley annual handicAép was the at- 
traction. The shooting conditions weré most pleasant, 
as it was like a spring day, although the wind gave the 
clay birds a deceptive twist which had an effect on 
the scores. A lively team came up from Jordan, 
captained by H. W. Hunsberry. There were a number 
of new shooters, who were trying out the traps for 
the first time and who did remarkably well. 

The class system is being tried this year in the 
Klein and Binkley series in order to equalize the com- 
petition, as there are so many beginners who otherwise 
would not have a chance to win out from the older 
members of the club. In class A. Bert Smyth and W. 
Barnes tied with 24 for first place and also tied for a 
club spoon, but on the shoot off Smyth took the prize 
with a couple of birds to spare. A. Bates, G. Beattie 
and H. Lennox tied in second place with 23. J. 
Gomph jumped to the front in B class with 24 and also 
won the club spoon. G. Stroud was next with 22 and 
Dr. Green in third pace with 21. Albert Smyth in 
C class with 20 took the lead, also a spoon.: N. S. 
Braden and W. H. Pratt tied in second place with 19. 
As there are six events in all in this series, it is goin 
to be most interesting before the finish is reached. 

H. Lennox with 20 took the challenge medals away 
from C. Syer, who put on 19. There are a number of 
challenges, so the new holder will be kept busy. 

J. Gomph was high for the afternoon with 47 out of 
50, and besides the club spoon won an A. A. T. A. spoon. 

Beattie was close with 46 out of 50, and A. Bates 
had 45 out of 50. 
The scores were: 


Shot at. Broke 
Re. FAQITIS....0..5..052.. : aS 57 
1 Parmenter. ........ 50 33 
M.E. Goodale..... 125 97 
yREIFOWN: 2 o4-i.1,.-... 50 33 
Win Wark, \.3''..%,., 50 36 
W. Dillon... ....,...1 75 57 


N 
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A. Bates... : 
N. Long.. 
H. Lennox. 
D. Konkle... 
W. H. Pratt.... 
H. Marquette 
A. Smyth... 
J.A. Jenks... 
T. Gardiner. . ... 
M. E. Fletcher. 26 
Bert Smyth......... 75 64 
W.W. Livingstone. 50 31 
LEDs GIS eee 75 60 ay 
G. Wigle. . 50 32 M 
J.J. Cline 50 36 
H. Moyer............. 75 59 
H. W. Hunsberry 75 57 
M. Honsberger. 75 48 
D4Pricepe Py: 7 -b1 
A. Glover. 50 32 
C. Syer. 75 58! 
13) Ohh aay 50 31 
N.S. Braden 75 43 
A. Robinson 25 17 
J. Hunter 75 = 
P. Friend 50 
J. Gomph 50 47 
J. Lisson 50 34 
G. Stroud 125 94 
Dr. Green 75 58 
G. Beattie 50 46 
C. Linkert.... 50 32 
W. Barnes... 75 55 
W. Rasberry. . 75 47 
J.H. Newman.......... 75 45 
BALMY BEACH ; 

The regular weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun 
Club was held as usual on their ground Stern 
avenue, Saturday, Jan. 18. A good turnou mem- 


bers and friends were on hand 


and some good scores 
were made. : 


C. C. Jennings was high in the spoon event. Scores: 
: : Shot &t. Broke 

AMAUEatrdin acts 75 64 
N. Gooderham. . 100 88 
A. P. Holdei.. 100 62 
W. 100 6: 
G k 75 4 
A.D. 75 46 
(ORK OR 100 86 
G.M. 130 107 
H.W. 50 42 
E.R. 85 56 
T. Wi 100 61 
C.S. Nich 75 63 
) a 50 38 
J. G. Shaw: »...:.. 35 24 
W.E. Salisbury. 75 61 
J..Gurran ee 10 6 
F. Walker 85) 68 um 


BALMY BEACH GUN CLUB 


The regular weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun 
Club was held as usual on Jan. 25, when a good turnout 
of members and friends were on hand and some good 
scores were made. T. Wibby was high in the spoon 
event —A. P. Holden shot at 75, broke 60; W. H. 
Cutler, 50-36 T. D. McG w, 75-65; W. H. Burke, 
75-69; W. S. Lansing, 75-59; A. A. Laird, 50-40; P. 
Morgan, 50-9: G. Cashmore, 7£-61; E. J. Marsh, 85-65; 
a Bibby. 100-57; J. Douglas, 75-43; I. Walker, 75-57; 
N. R. Gooderham, 75-61; C. C. Jennings, 100-84;G.M. 
Dunk, 109-81; A. V. Trimble, 50-44: J. H. Trimb! 
50-24; A. D- Clark, 75-47: W. Hirong, 25-18, C.S. 
Nicholls 35.26; A_E. Craig. 50-39. G. F1. Smith, 50-39; 
R. Lowe, 60-45: W Ca» «1 25-8 4 


CREEKSIDE GUN CLUB, 


The Creekside Gun Glub held their first shoot of . 
the season on Saturday Jan. 18 and elected officers for 
the year as follows:— : 
President, J. Colborne; Vice-President, Fred Curzon; 
Treasurer, A. Spiller; Secretary, R. Baird; Field €ap- 
tain, Ed. Brown. 

There will be a shoot every Saturday, and all old 
members and any visitérs are invited to attend. . 


Scores for Saturday :— sHaRe tae j 
. Bro 
se 65 52 ; 


J. Colborne........ : 


E S. Brown... 50 46, 
A. Spiller. ..... 40 32 
FY Curzon, coe: 65 41 
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OVER THE TOP 


We are now over the top of the Winter of 
1919 and plans will soon be ,under way 
for the Spring and Summer. 

When considering the all important _ques- 
tion of what you may require in a Canoe, 
Skiff, Outboard Motor Skiff or small Launch, 
write us, and without incurring any obliga 
tion on your part we will gladly furnish 
catalogue and full particulars of the many 
styles of boats we build. 


Ask about No. 143 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE CO., LIMITED, 
LAKEFIELD - ONTARIO - CANADA 


= = = —> 


TR AP —and TRAPPER’S EQUIPMENT. Animal Baits of all | 
kinds. 


—At low prices. We have a number of usedguns, but in good 


GUI condition at favorable prices. 
: | Send for Special list 
Yay e. tay) PIKE Go 
VN os ‘Lin 
123 Kine Sr. E., 
ToOrawrTs 
Write today for our quotations. Do not ship anywhere until 
you have seen the high prices we are paying. We are an old established and reliable 
CANADIAN FUR HOUSE, and guarantee you high grading. Write now. 
Dept. D. 


162 BAY ST. 


TORONTO, Can. 


SANITO SUSPENSORY 


MIZPAH JOCK SUPPORTER 


No. 44 


Gives you a feel of real com- 
fort and assurance of per- 
fect protection while exer- 
cising. Opening beneath 
patent flap A. Small amount 
of material between the 
thighs C. Perfect pouch B. 
Welt-bound webbing. 


All Sizes’ - * $1 


No. 5O 


All elastic. Perfect fit. Self- 
adjusting, will not chafe. 
No buckles. Pouch open in 
rear, therefore more sani- 
tary. Perfectly comfortable. 
Need not remove from scro- 
tum while at closet. 


All Sizes’ - a 


£ Y a 
@ tocleanse without injury to therubber. The Jock should be worn when exercising, and the Suspensory at all 
-@ other times, to promote health and vigor. If your dealer will not furnish, send us stamps or money order, 
Specifying large, medium or small pouch, and waist measure, and we will mail promptly. 


sh 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


WALTER F. WARE COMPANY Dept. C-2 PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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ST. HUBERT SHOOT 


Two extra events were required to decide the winner 
of the club spoon handicap at the St. Hubert Gun 
Club’s traps on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 18, A. W. 
Throop winning out by a margin of three birds over 
Blyth Beattie. The latter gunner had a regular field 
day, capturing high gun honors, when he ran seventy- 
eight straight, completing his day with a total of ninety- 
six out of a possible one hundred. He was awarded a 
spoon for his remarkable run. ‘ 

Ideal weather conditions prevailed at the Ottawa 
West traps, with a large attendance of both gunners and 
spectators. The high temperature allowed of the 
visitors remaining out of doors, an unusual occurrence 
for this time of the year. The weather was also 
productive of good scoring, seventy-nine per cent. 
of the targets thrown being broken. 

The club spoon event, the feature of the program, 
consisted of a twenty-five bird shoot at Yellow Bands. 
After the first event, five of the competitors were tied 
with possibles. The first shoot off failed to decide the 
winner, Messrs. A. W. Throop and Blythe Beattie 
turning in possibles. In the latter, Mr. Beattie’s 
first score in the McCallum Trophy match was allowed. 
However, some objection was raised to his second score 
being allowed in the succeeding event, so that he was 
again out on the traps. He had been scoring so con- 
sistently that some of the members opposed the sub- 
stitution in the hope that he might set up a record. 
However, he missed four to Mr. Throop’s three, the 
handicaps making little difference. G. . Greene 
holds the club record with 87 straight, and a total 
of 98 out of 100. ‘ 

Messrs. Blythe Beattie and G B. Greene scored their 
ninth successful defence of the McCallum trophies on 
Saturday afternoon, when they defeated J. M. Roberts 
and N. Brownlee, peer: by a margin of fourteen 
birus. At the close of the first twenty-five, the de- 
fenders were leading by three targets, the scores stand- 
ing 48 to 45. However, in the second event, the chal- 
lengers fell short, while Beattie and Greene held firm, 
Registers 26, to the challengers 82. Incidentally the 
score of the defenders was the highest ever recorded 
in a McCallum trophy match. Another successful 
defence of the trophies will give Messrs. Beattie and 
Greene possession of the cups. : 

J.M. Roberts carried off the money in the Sweep 
Stake event, an extra at twenty-five targets, scoring 
twenty-two. O. T. Ring was second with twenty. 

W. L. Cameron, who was shooting at scratch in the’ 
spoon handicap, put on a score of twenty-four. Only 
for his misfortune in missing his fifteenth bird, he would 
have figured in the extra events. 


The scores follow; ) 
Club Spoon Handicap. 
1 Event at 25 Yellow Bands 


B. Beattie....... . 20 
W. L.Cameron. . ; . (24 
A.W. Throop.... ric S23 
UMM Roberts... ....5-)- 7 BP er) 
H. Graham.... A. 
Geo. Easdale. . 22 
R. Barber... . 22 
N. Brownlee. . 21 
G.B. Greene. epye 
W.J. Dey..... ; 20 
Dr. Wniters... 5 19 
R. F. Howard....... ¢ Nm US] 
J. Bradley..... ‘ 18 
O. T. King.. 18 
E. Bedard... 17 
T. Baird... 15 
PAS OOU. nse ee es 15 
C. Williams. 12 


Ist Shoot off; B. Beattie, 25; A. W. Throop, 23, 
handicap 3-25; H. Graham, 20, handicap 3-23; R. 
sates 18, handicap 5-23; W. J. Dey, 12, handicap 
5-17. 

et off; A. W. Throop, 22-3-25; R. Beattie, 
*21-1-22. 

Extras: Sweep Stake—J. M. Roberts, 22; O. T. Ring 
20; R. F. Howard, 19; N. Brownlee, 19; C. J. Booth 18; 
J. Bradley 17; Dr. Winters, 17; R. Barber, 15; 
Baird, 14. 
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Beattie . 


Totals 
Brownlee... 
Roberts enn wes 


Totals 0g oci.cccdicleecs fn etd em ec 
Majority for defenders 14 birds. 


CANADIAN SHOOTERS AT PINEHURST, N.C. 


The first 150 of the 450 targets at 16 yards were 
thrown on January 20th at the midwinter trapshooting 
tournament held at Pinehurst, N.C., when Joe Jennings. 
of Toronto led the Ontario contingent at 146 bein, ae 
two targets behind the leader, Frank S. Wright of 
Buffalo. Jennings broke 72 in the morning and 74 
in the afternoon. S. G. Vance of Tillsonburg stood 
six targets from the top at 142, F. E. Healy and C. M. 
Candee were tied at 141.. W. H. Gooderham, Toronto, 
scored 137. The Ontario bunch unanimously broke 
more than 90 per cent. of the targets thrown on this 
day, making an unqualified record for any district 
represented in the tournament. _ 

Mr. Jennings missed eight birds out of the 150 
thrown on the second day but still led the Ontario 
guns at 288. C. M. Candee’s score the second day 
totalled 286, S. G. Vance 284, W. S. Gooderham and 
F. E. Healy were tied at 274. Mark Hootman of 
Hicksville, Ohio, won the Pinehurst Championship 
by breaking 20 straight on the shoot of a tie with H. E. 
Dickerman of Cleveland and W. H. Patterson of Buff- 
alo. The trio tied at 148 out of the second day’s 150 
targets. Frank S. Wright of Buffalo led in the 450 
target race with a total of 295 out of 300. 

On the third day Frank S. Wright of Buffalo broke 
74 out of 75 and leading the field with a total of 369 
breaks out of 375. Conditions were difficult this day 
as heavy rain fell at intervals but the Ontario guns 
gave a very good account of themselves. Joe Jennings 
of Toronto broke 72 out of his 75 which put him in the 
lead of the Dominion gunners with a total of 360. C. 
M. Candee of Toronto broke 73, his total standing at 
359. S. G. Vance of Tillsonburg broke 71, F. E. 
Healy, 68, W.H. Gooderham 67. The five Canadian 
eS broke 351 out of a total of 375 targets thus 

eating the record of the guns from any other section. 

Duncan Livingstone of New Middleton, Ohio, won 
the preliminary trapshooting handicap on Jany- 
ary 24th by breaking 96 from the 18 yard line. . Three 
of the five Canadian contestants broke 90 or better and 
thus came in for a share of the $1400 distributed among 
the high guns. The Canadian shooters gave the fol- 
lowing account of themselves: 


S. G. Vance,Tillsonburg. 92 
C. M. Candee, Toronto 19 92 
“Joe”? Jennings, Toronto. 21 90 


BSE eal aurea ant 18 89 
W.H. Gooderham 2 


TRAPSHOOTING HAS HELD ITS OWN 


HE average attendance at the trapshooting 
tournaments registered by the Interstate Trap- 
' shooting Association last year was in keeping 
with previous years; in fact the season of 1915 was the 
only one in which the average attendance was greater. 
_ These figures show how trapshooting has maintained 
its pace through the past 11 years: 
Average Attendance 
Beart Professional, 


‘. 43 / 

The 1918 figures are based on 365 tournaments. 
More than 7000 individuals participated, and when one 
takes time to consider the great number of young 
men who shot at the traps who are in the greatest 
Gee match of all time the figures loom exceedingly 
arge. 

New Jersey topped the States with the greatest 
number of amateurs in the events, averaging 96. 
North Carolina showed the way for the pros with 14, 
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Pick out one of the glorious, radiant Gophir Gems, 
set in solid 14-kt. gold, and get it on a 5 days’ free 
trial. Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the 
street—to work—everywhere for 5 full days, then 
decide whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not 
fascinated by its radiance—if you consider its splendor 
one trifle less than that of a mined diamond -—send it back 
at ourexpense. You don't pay us.a penny for the trial. 
If you decide to keep it, pay the rock-bottom price (1-30th 
as much as a diamond costs) as you can afford. Terms as 
low as 34c. a day ($1.00 a month), without interest. No 
red tape. Your credit is good with the Gophir Diamond 
Co. Send coupon for new jewelry book. 


‘MARVELLOUS NEW DISCOVERY 


A problem of the ages has been solved: Science has at ~ 
jast produced a gem of dazzling brilliance. They are 
called Gophir Gems, and resemble mined diamonds so 
closely that many people of wealth are preferring them. 
Gophir Gems stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. Get 
One on trial to-day. Wear it before you decide to buy. 


SET IN SOLID 14-kt. GOLD—Gophir Gems 
Are Not Imitations. 

These precious gems are the master products of science— 

» the.«cealization of the dreams of centuries. They are never 

set in anything but solid 14-kt. gold. Write for the new 

catalogue and see the exquisite new settings for yourself. 


SEND THE COUPON For New Jewelry Book. 
Put your name and address in the coupon ona letterora 
post card and send to us at once for the big new book of 
exquisite Gophir Gems. Read the fascinating story of 
how at last Science has conquered Nature and has pro- 
duced a glorious, radiant gem, whose dazzling brilliance 
is actually a marvel to behold. They cost but 1-30th as 
much as diamonds, and wear forever. Do not delay an 
instant. Put yourname and address in the coupon now— 
get the free book immediately while this great offer lasts. 


THE GOPHIR DIAM 
Dept, 140 Yonge St,, Toronto. 


Gentlemen—Send me your new Jewelry Book and full 
particulars of your Free Trial, easy payment plan. 


Maia wide tele te sla tiiaetclnis dela enna ae SER dey te or cep ccotete 


ADDRE: 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. Palmer 


A Book of General information 


Valuable alike te dog lovers and ownera, 
breeders and faneiers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and 
rare scenes. Interesting alike to the nov- 
ice who is a faneier of other breeds than 
the Aircdale and of particular interest te 
the Airedale fancier. 


Paper Bound $1; Cloth Bound $1.50 
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Paw Ay’ 
Mr.Grocer == 
will ne 
troduce 


Ask your grocer to make 

you acquainted with this 

blue striped tin. You'll soon become 

great friends with its contents—the only 

milk you can buy in tins that has 
the natural flavor unchanged. 

Klim is pasteurized separated milk in 
the form of a powder. Use dry with 
other dry ingredients in cooking and 
baking adding just sufficient water to 
form batter. Whip into water for use 
as liquid. 

Your wife will welcome Klim to her kitchen, 
and it certainly is ideal for your own use when 


camping, canoeing or hunting. Don’t forget 
to ask your grocer. 


Canada Food Board License No. 14-242 


FAI N ATA 


Genuine Diamonds 
$1, $2, $3, Weekly 


Save money on your Diamonds 
by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage 
in Price and Quality. 


LS SA RSD a_-E 


= 


Write to-day for Catalogue, it is free. 


We send Diamonds to any part of Canada terinspection 
at our expense. Payments may be made Weekly or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 
15 Toronto Arcade - - ‘Toronto, Canada 


Algates 
COLLAPSIBLE 
, MINNOW-TRAP 


—— A Proven Success —— 
"One of the best anglers tricks” 
w Produced in many seasons” 
Superior to anything of the kind 
we have everscen™ PHILADELPHIA 
“It certsinly catches the minnows end its 
compactness ts an.excellent=feature”” TORONTO 
MADE OF CELLULOID-UNBREAKABLE AND INVISIBLE 
IN WATER. THE ONLY COLLAPSIBLE TRAP on THE MARKET 


00 DELIVERED IN CANADA OR STATES - 
2 © Remitby Money Order only: & 


New Yorn 


A.J ALGATE 
79 E.ADELAIDE st. TORONTO-CAN. 
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North Carolina was ais h in both amateur and profes- 
sionals last year with 93 and 7. New Jersey was high 
the year before. 

The ae State championship tournament of the 
year was held in Pennsylvania, ae residents partici- 
pating. Illinois was second, with 148 home shooters; 
Kansas third, with 127, and Nebraska fourth, with 115. 
Kentucky had the greatest number of non-resident 
entries—51; North Carolina had 50 and Missouri 47. 
Pennsylvania had the largest shoot, with 231 ee 
Illinois was next, with 163, and Kansas third, with 157. 

Time was when the professional shot had it all over 
the amateur, but that time is no more. The simon 
pures have inet alittleonthepro’sif anything. Forty- 
five States held amateur championships and _ profes- 
sional titles were decided in 40. 


IRISH RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


These statistics furnish a comparison ofthe scores _ 
that won the titles: 2 


Score. Amateur. Professional. 
100 2 2 
99 10 3 
98 8 3 
97 14 6 
96 1 5 
95 4 s 10 
94 2 1 
93 3 2 
92 0 1 
91 1 1 
90 » 0 1 
ander 90 0 5 


Notes on Rifle Shooting by J. W. Smith 


set-back from the Great War as that 

of rifle shooting, and its future depends 
largely on the attitude taken towards it by 
our returned men. A few enquiries among 
these reveal a difference of opinion, some 
saying that shooting at mere inanimate tar- 
gets would be too tame after potting real live 
Huns, whilst others affirm that the valuable 
work of snipers is proof that individual marks- 
manship should be encouraged to thelimit, 
and supported, not only by the Government, 
but by all citizens who have our reputation 
as a fighting nation at heart. For, rifle- 
shooting is not only a clean and healthy form 
ofrecreation, butis alsoan accomplishment of 
national importance, and the apathy shown 
by the Government towards the sport during 
the war should be replaced at once by the 
active and financial assistance which was 
given in pre-war days. It is to be hoped that 
the federal and provincial associations which 
have existed in name only throughout the 
last four years, will once more resume their 
activities, and arrange to hold their annual 
matches as in other years prior to 1914. 

A short paragraph in the newspapers a few 
weeks ago announced that the Bisley Shoot 
will be held this year. At the time of 
writing Canada’s representation is prob- 
lematical, but, from information gleaned 
by the writer, it appears fairly certain 
that Ontario, anyway, will send a team to 
compete in the various events. Financial 
support has been promised from many quar- 
ters, and the team would probably contain 
a majority of Toronto men. Efforts will 
also be made to have a strong Canadian 
team at the annual shoot of the National 
Rifle Association of the United States at 
Camp Perry this year. At a meeting of rifle 
enthusiasts held in Montreal on Jan. 13th, 
it was unanimously decided that the Montreal 


N: line of sport has received such anatural 


district should be represented at the meeting 
of the Dominion Rifle Association this year, 
and that a meeting be called for the Quebec 
Provincial Association. This meeting also 
passed a motion in favour of the use of the 
Ross as a target rifle, although the superiority 
of the Lee-Enfield as a battle rifle was ad- 
mitted. This renewed interest shown by the 
two leading cities of Canada bodes well for 
the future of the sport, and, pressure will 
be exerted on the Government to once more 
sanction a free issue of rifles and ammunition 
to all civilian rifle associations which have 
been properly organized, and officially gaz- 
etted. 

The Indoor Civilian Rifle League of Toronto 
exists solely for the purpose of promulgating 
the pastime of indoor shooting, and has been 
fortunate in obtaining the presidential ser- 
vices of Col. F. W. Macqueen, whose long and 
varied experience in organizing rifle associa- 
tions in the vicinity of Woodstock, Ont., will 
be of infinite value to the League. Assis- 
tance and advice will gladly be given to those 
who wish to form new clubs, or join one 
already existent. The following rifle asso- 
ciations have affiliated themselves with the 
League, viz.: North Toronto, Irish, St. 
James, Exhibition and Parkdale. 

It is particularly desired that the younger 
generation and beginners join one of the 
clubs, and these will gladly be taken in hand 
by the older members and taught the rudi- 
mentary elements ofstraight shooting. Prac- 
tice on the indoor ranges is best for the 
beginner, as there is no wind or changing 
light to interfere with good marksmanship, 
and the art of aiming and holding the rifle 
steady can be mastered. The support of 
returned veterans is earnestly requested, as 
it is expected that the future of this fascin- 
ating pastime will be greatly dependent on 
their active interest. 
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PRINCE GEORGE—— 


$3.50 


TORONTO - - CANADA at Dealers 
ifici ished. i on : or 
ee eet eae ede Pectaid 

European Plan. American Plan. 3 AE, 
SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Prepricter uae Sas Gold Filled 
=F $6.50 
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E. SWICK 


Dealer in allkinds of Raw 
Furs. Will travel and buy 
large lots. , 


Ceebynite Compass 


If dealer can’t supply you don’t take substitute. Or- 
der direct from us. Folder on Taylor-made Compasses 
on request.»- - 


AL 


Write for prices to | ° 
CANFIELD, ONT. faylor dastrument Companies 
N. 130 9 Skunk Phone - Dunnville 24R. 12 NCE ROCHE SUT tNel Ns 


Automobile Troubles and How to Remedy Them 


By CHARLES P, ROOT 


CONTENTS—Back firing, Blow-back of gas into carburetor, Popping noises, Buzz in 
coil (other than contact breaker buzz), clatter and grind in gear box, Compression, faulty, 
Compression, none, Explosions, Irregular or uncertain running Metallic or puffing noises, 
Misfires Resistance slight when operating starting handle, Start, failure to, Steering er- 
atic. Stoppage of engine, Water escapes, Air lock, Batteries, Bearings, Bent axle, Brakes, 
-Carburation, Change Speed gear, Ciateh, Coil, Connecting rod or crank shaft broken, 
Contact breaker (High tension magneto), Contact maker, Knock in eva generally or 
in Transmission system. Leaks: Loss of power, Gear, Governor, Hunting, Ignition, Lub- 
rication, Misfires, Muffler troubles, Noise, Overheating, Pipes burst out or fractured, 
Piston troubles, Popping in carburetor, Pressure leaking (in case of pressure feed) Pre- 
apaition: Short circuits. Spark plug, Steam bound or air lock, Steering, Supply pipe 
choked, Tining, Tires, Valves, Valve springs, Water circulation, Wheels. 


Prices: Flexible Leather...................... $1.50 Cloth Binding.................. $1.00 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED, PUBLISHER, WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


66” s 99 | 
The Canadian Golfer” | 


(Official organ of the Royal Canadian Golf Association). 


Has the highest class subscription list of any monthly magazine published 
in the Dominion. 


It covers an exclusive field exclusively. 
Printed on 100-lb. book paper and handsomely illustrated. 


The men and women who play golf are good people to know and do 
business with. They are splendid spenders and any magazine that pertains 
to the Royal and Ancient Game has a warm spot in their hearts and a 
premier place in their homes. 


High class advertising only accepted. Rates on application. Subscription 
price $3.00 per year. Office of publication— 


BRANTFORD, ONT. Ralph H. Reville, Editor and Publisher 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER _ 


The accompanying reproduction is of a 
picture of Captain C. G. F. Wheeler, of 
Winnipeg. A record of Captain Wheeler’s 
life reads like a tale from “The Arabian 
Nights” as an article published recently in 
“Khaki Call” describing some of his exper- 
iences from the time when as a boy he went 
to sea with his father, up till quite recently 
when he received his discharge after forty-two 
and a half years of service in the army and 
navy,—goes to prove. When the world war 


broke out he was poultry farming in British 
Columbia, but gave this up and after over- 
coming obstacles which he encountered on 
account of his age, was successful in securing 
through the intervention of Earl Kitchener, a 
commission in the Royal Irish Rifles and pro- 
ceeded to Belfast in 1914. After his arrival 
in Ireland he was gazetted 2nd Lieutenant 
and promoted to Captain by express command. 
In 1916 he returned to Canada and in 1917 
joined up again and has now retired on 
account of age. Captain Wheeler lost one 
son in the recent war and has twostillserving, 


one a Major, M.C., D.S.O., in the Imperial 
Army. 

Captain Wheeler has nine medals and — 
seventeen clasps, including the Royal Hu- 
mane Society medal for saving life at sea 
(in the Bay of Biscay). He has also two 
other medals but does not wear them because 
he says they are Picadilly kissing medals, 
and are not service or veterans’ medals. In 
forwarding the photograph from which the 
accompanying cut was made Captain Wheel- 
er wrote: “I am entitled to three service 
chevrons, one red and two blue, the red on 
means service at the front in 1914 and each 
blue one means a year’s service overseas. 
Although I have 144% months’ service since 
these chevrons were granted me yet I only 
claim what I am entitled to.” 


The following interesting letter from Cap- 
tain Wheeler was received under date of 
December 12th, 1918. 


“T want to write and say what a nice little 
monthly yours is. I simply love it. I have 
read it ever since its first copy was shown me 
many years ago. i 

“Let me tell you that I have come across 
your publication in some queer placés in my 
time. For instance I came across it at the - 
Bristol Hotel, Cairo, Egypt; Ras-el-tin 
palace, Alexandra, Egypt; Korti, Soudan; 
Naples, Italy; the Persian Gulf, and last but 
not least, the place where they say there is 
only a piece of blotting paper between there 
and Hell, viz.:Aden, as well as hundreds of ~ 
other places. It has cheered me during this 
late war on many a lonely night and on many 
a lonely post and I shall always love it as a 
clean, straight and healthy periodical. 


“T believe that in the different parts of the 
world to which I have had the honor to serve 
in I have shot and trapped most of the big 
game. In fact I have killed or helped to kill 
all the big cats and all big game except tiger 
(India), moose and tapir. I helped in my 
own little tin pot way to kill fifteen man-eating 
lions in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland and ~ 
Mashonaland in eight years and many and 
many a tough time we had. I have been 
scared almost to death up there around Fort 
Tuli on the Shaishi River. Some day perhaps 
when I can find the time and the inclination 
I will write you one or two stories of those 
stirring times after buffalo and lion and let'me 
tell you that the African buffalo is the most 
savage of all animals. I would rather tackle 
a park full of silvertips thanfan old lone bull. 


as ‘ 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are ‘al out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty.with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored 


urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, Mange, eczema and 
,debilitating diseases You will notice the difference after afew doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. The Dent Medicine Company, 
To:onto, Canada and Newburgh, NY. Apractical treatise on dogs 
and their training, 160 pp. fully illustrated mailed for 10¢ to all customers. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. * Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded ammunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


revolver. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
264 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In ‘‘Palakona”’ Regd. Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Manufaoturers to 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORCE VY. 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel-hard ““PALAKONA”’ is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


T is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 
I champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, “‘Hardy’s.’’ Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 
erts whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
Pave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 534 ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE-—Rod, with two tops, $39.90 net. If in Bamboo protector case to 
carry THE WHOLE ROD, $4.66 extra net. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the lgte F. M. Halford 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc.,$1.16 net per doz, 


GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 


Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto. 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
13/4. per doz. or $3.32, 9-ft. 17/4 per doz. or $4.32 net 


Hardy Bros.,Manufactory Alnwick, England 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH FIELD 
says, ““We must 
never forget that it 
is 0 HARDY 
Bros. of Alnwick we 
owe the supremacy 
we have achiered as 
makers. 


A LETTER FROM;NOVA SCOTIA 


Editor, Rod and Gun. 


I have taken a great interest in big game 
hunting for the last twenty-five years and was 
a subscriber to your magazine before the war. 
In 1914, I enlisted and went ovef with the 


first contingent, arriving back in Nova 
Scotia a few days before the annual sports 
of the Nova Scotia Guides Association took 
_ place at Yarmouth in 1918. Most of my 
time in France was spent as a sniper and 
owing to my woodcraft and quickness of 
shooting I am able to be back in God’s 
country again. 


Several articles in your December number 
have interested me very much. ‘“The Sports- 
man a Good Fighter,” “Shoot, or the Germans 
will Get You,’ (What a pity that fellow 
didn’t get into practice sooner), ““When my 
Laddie Went to War” and ‘“‘When Christmas 
Comes in the Northland.” In fact they 
were all good reading. But what is wrong 
with this little Province? Are subscribers 
from Nova Scotia afraid to write. We have 
one of the best game provinces in the Domin- 
ion. This last season there were nearly 
fourteen hundred moose taken, a goodly 
number of deer as well as bear and small 
game. I have been a sportsman’s guide for 
a good number of years, moose calling and 
still hunting being my favorite sport also 
bear hunting in the late fall with hounds 
“Charged by a Moose” by Mr. J. Barres 
Smith was all right. I have had three 
experiences in my hunting where moose have 
charged and perhaps later if our reader- 
would care to hear such a tale I would endeav- 
or to relate same of my experiences for you 
know a man who has followed the woods for 
twenty-five years has had some adventures 
with moose and bear which cause the same 
feeling up his spine as that which he has when 
a bie Hun is about to shove a bayonet clean 
through him. Thanks to my trusty rifle, 
which I never once forgot was loaded, unlike 
some men I have seen who’ have had bombing 
drilled into them to such an extent that they 


actually forgot they had a rifle, I am back 
again. 

The last few years have not been without 
some close calls and I have the holes to show. 
The old saying that a bullet hole will heal 
up and hair over in six months is a fairly 
accurate one. My shooting brought me in 
contact with the best shots of our Canadian 
corps who met annually at the Canadian 
Corps shoot in France, revolver and rifle 
shots. ‘ 

I would like to see the Bluenoses wake up. 

Yours truly, : 
Brookfield, N.S. James B. McLeod. | 

THE ABUNDANT GROUNDHOG. 
Edilor, Rod and Gun. , 

I have noticed in two different issues para- 
graphs on “The Abundant Crow.” I agree 
with Reginald Gourlay. I think the crow 
should be shot whenever he shows himself. 
I have destroyed dozens of eggs this year and 
also many young and old ones. 

I haye only been a subscriber to Rod and 
Gun since August last. I didn’t know what 
I was missing in not being a subscriber long 
ago. I think this magazine should be in 
every sportsman’s house. 

Since'I have been taking it I have failed to 
see anything on the “abundant groundhog.” 
They do about as much harm as the crows. I 
have been trapping, poisoning, shooting and 
destroying them and their homes for years. 
Last spring as soon as I was done trapping 
fur-bearers I went at the ground-hog at once, 
and I trapped dozens of them. I think that 
other trappers should turn in and trap them 
and if many were to do so their numbers 
would soon be decreased. The young make 
dandy pets. I had four two years ago. 

Hillier, Ont. L. C. Thompson. 


WOLF SHOT NEAR THEDFORD. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 12th, Mr. 
George Martel shot a full-grown timber wolf 
in the bush in Bosanquet a few miles north of 
Thedford. It was thought that these ani- 
mals were extinct here. 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of pours is one degree 
South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to,nclude 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 


ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 


Already there are thousands of miles of cOlonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider's 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptice literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 
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Forests in Battle! 


Learn this Great 
Profession 


There’s an appealing little brochure 
awaiting your request. It is called ‘““The 
Forests of Canada in Peace and War.” 
‘It is yours for the asking. When you read 


TAXIDERMY 


it, you will realize the warlime,and peace- 
time strategy ofthe forest possessions of 
this Dominion—The British Empire’s only 
timber supply. 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 


The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been keptasecret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mailin your home in a few 
weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 
There are big profits In taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! sren. women and boys skilled an thiewet 
are in greatdemand, This is the time tolearn, Trophies are sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like a skilled doctor, can charge as much as he pleases. 
BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
By our method th: profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 
This beantifully illustrated) book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you writeat once. Make 
yourself independent by learning this profession. Write for free book. 
N. W. Suhool of Taxidermy 10 .N Elwood Bidg., Qmaha, Neb. 


If you have ever met a forest, you’ll want 
this little publication. Send in a friend’s 


name while you’re at it. 


206-7 Booth Building, Ottawa 


Sir R. L. Borden, Hon. President. 
Lt.-Col. J. S. Dennis, President. 
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A LAUNCH BARGAIN 


A 20 ft. hull manufactured by the Bracebridge Launch Works of Bracebridge, complete 
ready for engine to the following specifications :-— j D 
20 ft. overall, 4 ft. 10 in. beam, will seat 6 to 8 people. Ribs, keel, coamings and deck 
of best Non Oak, planking of Louisiana Red Cypress, 5-8 in. thick. No deck fittings 
or gas tank. 
if This launch is being offered at a sacrifice, as the owner will not be able to use same. 
Launch cost $200.00. Will sell for $150.00 f.0.b. Bracebridge. 


LAUNCH IS BRAND NEW—NEVER BEEN USED. 
Apply Box 200, Rod and Gun in Canada, Woodstock, Ont. 
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Wculd Protect Mountain Sheep, Caribou and Moose 


The Advisory Board on Wild-life Protec- 
tion has been drawing public attention to 
the need for protecting the important game 
resources of Northern Canada, and is now 
looking into the need for a game sanctuary 
in Yukon territory to save from destruction 
the mountain sheep, caribou, moose and 
other large game that are found in consider- 
able numbers in that region. 

“From information obtained from _ pros- 
pectors, hunters, trappers and Indians it is 
estimated that there are probably between 
4,000 and 5,000 mountain sheep in the district 
bounded by the White, Donjek and Nisling 
rivers,”’ says Mr. A. L. Bell, of the R.N.W.M. 
P., Whitehorse sub-district, in reporting on 
the advisability of establishing such a sanc- 
tuary. “These animals have undoubtedly 
been driven to that district from the more 
accessible areas on account of persistent 
hunting on the part of both white men and 
Indians. Unfortunately, the Yukon game 
ordinance does not sufficiently cover the 
preservation of mountain sheep, as under 
Sub-sec. 1 of Sec. 9 explorers, surveyors, 
prospectors, miners or travellers who are 
engaged in any exploration, survey, or 
mining operations, or other examination of 
the territory, and are in actual need of the 


beasts, birds or eggs for food, may lawfully 
hunt, take or kill the beasts or birds, and eggs 
of the birds or other wild fowl so mentioned 
in this ordinance. Section 23 of this ordinance 
states, ‘with the exception of Section 3 hereof, 
this ordinance shall not apply to Indians who 
are inhabitants of the Yukon Territory’. 
(Section 3 applies to buffalo and bison.) 

“T have no doubt that mountain sheep, 
as well as moose, caribou, etc., have been 
wantonly slaughtered by Indians—and by 
white men as well—not only for food, but also 
for dogfeed. The Indians accuse the white 
men of this, and, on the other hand, the white 
men accuse the Indians of the same. Un- 
fortunately, the Indians are aware that, under 
the ordinance, they may kill practically as 
much game as they wish, for food or otherwise. 

“T consider the suggestion of creating this 
area into a sanctuary an exceedingly good 
one, and, if it is carried out, a detachment of 
one constable could be established, or a com- 
petent game warden employed, who, with 
dogs or pack-horse, could patrol the district 
at regular intervals and keep in close touch 
with both Indians and white men. This is, 
in my opinion, the only method ‘by which the 
game can be preserved.” 


FOX HOUNDS MUST HAVE SUPERIOR HUNTING 
- ABILITY 


Hunting in America requires an altogether 
different hound from those used in England, 
conditions being very dissimilar, "says a 
writer in All Outdoors. ‘Hounds require 
superior hunting ability, wide ranging, greater 
perseverance and patience, and, above all, 
a much better nose to enable them to take an 
old and cold track probably made the day 
before and work it out inch by inch for six 
or eight hours if necessary. 

“Hunting and training qualities are usually 
inherited from the dam, while speed endurance 
and comformation are transmitted from the 
sire. Even a superficial knowledge of the 
subject indicates that speed and hunting 
instinct are among the greater qualities a 
hound should possess and they are much 
sought after. 

“But a hound, lacking vital force, staunch- 
ness and endurance, can never excel. During 


the kindergarten course as far as possible 
pups should be trained under the most favor- 
able hunting conditions, and the work made 
as easy and light as possible. 


“Tater on harder problems may be submit- 
ted for their solution. An ideal hunting day 
is when the ground is damp and moist (not 


frozen) with a heavy atmosphere, a cloudy 


sky, and light southern breeze. 


“All hounds should be taught to swim, but 
do not do it by throwing them into the water. 
When the water is warm enough not to chill, 
take your hound out in a boat a short distance 
from the shore, place him gently in the water, 
and pull ashore fast enough to prevent efforts 
to get into the boat. 

“It is seldom that more than a couple of 
lessons are necessary to make them feel at 
home in the water.” 


/ 
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LINIMENT 


I was cured of terrible lum- 

bago by 4 ee 
Minard’s Liniment 
—nev. Wm. Brown. 


I was cured of a bad case of 

earache by : are 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S.Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 


RN || vee ae 

th Se HI Minard’s Liniment 
Bei sents Eurcoaen Dian | —Mrs. S. Masters 

Room with detached shower, $1. d 

Reem with private bith, a5 ate dey Manufactured by the 
i Me persons, ved ee at : Minard’s Liniment 

pvt eiChiteaseehae ci 

| Be ctigeimelendithenediaic’ sul" BI Yarmouth, N.S. 


The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table————— 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 


SOME TEST QUESTIONS FOR SPORTSMEN a. 


The following test questions have been 
submitted/ for publication in Rod and Gun 
by Smedley’s Agency of Marceline, Mo., 
U.S.A. Who speaks first? 

1. What is the origin of the terms 10) 
12, 16, 20 gauge shotguns? 

2. Two rifles are fired in the air at an 
angle of forty five-degrees, one with a range of 
ene mile the other with a range of two miles. 
Which bullet will strike the ground first? 

3. What is the meaning of .45-90-270 
as applied to a rifle? 

4, What is the common name for the 
pinnated grouse? 

5. What Wild Duck flies the fastest? 
How fast? 

6. What is a contour map? 

7. How do you compute the live weight 
of a deer from the dressed weight? 

8. What is the meaning of foot pounds 
as applied to rifle bullet? 

9. How can you tell the difference be- 
tween a large mouthed and a small mouthed 
Black Bass? 

10. What fish is called the Silver King? 


ivi 


11. How ean you tell directions by the 
face of your watch? f 

12. Why, does a Northern Dog Driver. 
use “Mush-on’ as word By command to his 
dogs? 

13. What direction done the compass 
point on your home longitude? 

14, From what direction do Northeast- 
erns come? 

15. A bullet is fired hoviznaitells three 
thousand feet a second over a level plain. 
At the instant it leaves the gun another bul- 
let is dropped from’ the hand held eyen with™ 
the muzzle of the gun. Which bullet will 
strike the ground first? 

16. When do brook trout spawn? 

17. What is the difference in the Black 
and the Brown Bear found in the Rockies? 

18. What travels faster than the wind 
which drives it? 

19. Under what conditions does a sail- 
boat have the right of way over a motor 
boat? 

20. What Game Bird is protected all the 
year around in Canada? 


NEW LAKES OPENED UP FOR FISHING 


So successful was the Ontario Government 
fish policy during the first year it was in 
operation, and so great was the demand for 
the fresh water fish, that the Fisheries Depart- 
ment has decided to open up new waters for 
fishing purposes this coming spring. Hon. 
Findlay G. Macdiarmid, Minister of Public 
Works, has announced that negotiations are 
now in-progress between the department 
and fishermen for the opening of half a dozen 
lakes in Northern Ontario for fishing pur- 
poses. The indians of the district say that 
there are unlimited quantities of fish in these 
lakes, but the department is unable to esti- 

‘mate the possible supply until operations 
begin. 

Last year the Government conducted fish- 
ing operations at Lakes Nepigon and Nipis- 
sing, the former being the chief source of 
supply for a large section of the Province. In 
the fall, Orient Bay, at the Northern end of 


Lake Nepigon, was also opened. This year 
the Government will carry on operations on a 


larger scale at Lake Nepigon, as the fish 
? 


caught there are of a very choice variety. The 
lakes which are to be opened will be operated 
on the same basis as is Lake Nepigon, where 
the fishermen .supply the equipment, and 
the Government pays them so much for their 
catch, 

By opening these new lakes the Govern- 
ment has not found it necessary to take a 
larger percentage than last year of the cateh 
from the fishermen elsewhere in the Province. 

The distribution branch of the Fisheries 
Department has been active in preventing 
dealers taking an unfair advantage of the 
public. Some months ago an official was 
appointed to check up the Government 
dealers. It was learned yesterday that four 
dealers, all in Toronto, had been refused 


. further supplies of Government fish because 


they had tried to dispose of the fish at a higher 
price than that allowed by the Government. 


A private company will be granted a 30- 
year permit by the Dominion Government to 
graze reindeer in the Northwest Territories. 
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-CLARK’S PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing © 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.’ 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS “IT’S GOOD.” 


Canada Food Board 
License No. 14-216 


-W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL | 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER No Trouble to Prepare 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 9 
tanoes ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 
Indispensable to every lov- 
é er of outdoor sport and es- 


Sr ae to those who love 
W ING. Instructive be- 


equse of value in determining Reindeer Coffee 


junct to compass and as use- 

ful to SPORTSMEN It fur- or 

nishes ve wens eolntion St 7 

many a disputed question o 

sare rit i to ar om vane Reindeer Cocoa 


ana points: Best of 
it is a wonder- eg: 
ful health promotor Just Add Boiling Water 
because its interest- 
\ real notations aunt Handy for home use, fat picnics, 
\ ALKING. Whe- hunting, fishing or camping. 
\ ther you walk for 
i hea usiness or 
f pleasure—anywhere, 
ieee Piety BORDEN MILK CO. 
jig AMERICAN Pedo- MONTREAL 
meter tells the whole 
story of just how 
far on have trav- 
elle 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 
Seid by all Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 

002 CHAPEL ST, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Y ic & A. QUNTHER 00. - - Teronte, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


Advertisements will be 
inserted in this Department 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 

_ mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
Parties interested in Fox Ranching or in Speman ite or 
selling stock. Rlake Vanatter. Georgetown. Ont tf 


CANOES 


WANTED—1 2nd. hand canvas covered Chestnut or 
other canoe, 12 or 14 feet. Light enough for long portages. 
. W. Bates, Me letagama, via Cartier, Ont. 2-1T 


ae 


DOGs. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. horoughbred Kennels. Atlantic. Towa. tf 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG”’ 

With All Breed Directory Combined. 
Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. 
Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy 15c. 
Published by JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 

739 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, 


U.S.A. 


FOR SALE—Cross Chesapeake Bay and Irish Water 
Spaniel, Female Dog, year old, partly broken, fine condi- 
tion, Twelve Dollars or trade for pump shot gun. C. C. 
Wheeler, Paris, Ont. 2-IT 


WANTED—1 young unbred Irish wolfhound bitch. M,. 
By 


DOG WANTED—Deerhound or foxhound puppies at 
reasonable price. Give full Spastic to Elias Chicoine. 
38 Girouard St., St. Hyacint 2-IT 


AT STUD—Liver and white Springer Spaniel, registered, 
from two of the best Imported Shae) hunting stock. 


Stud fee ten dollars. Robt. C. Smith, Highview Kennels, 
Port Hope, Ont. Breeder of hunting spaniels. Pupnies 
for sale. 2-IT 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4cycle. Ail new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L. 

ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc., 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cKeap; also 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, etc. Send for list. 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 10-T 


GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything eran Tell us what you want in first 


letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
Reliable. 12- 


NEW .280 Ross $60. 300 soft nose cartridges, $2.50 
per 20. Will trade for Semuiri a George Mawson, 
Creston, B. C. Canada. ~ 


FOR SALE—30 U.S. with peep, bluing worn off, re- 
ceive stock worn little, otherwise in first class condition, 
barrel bright. With box cartridges. August Dogeforde, 
Didsbury, Alta. 2-IT 


FOR SALE—New 22 S. and W. revolver. WANTED— 

Colts, big calibre, revolver, and Marble’s Game Getter in 

ood condition. Sidney Carter, c-o F. Brown, SN at 
nt. - 


U. Bates, Metagama, via Cartier, Ont. 2-I 
FOR SALE—Some Airedale puppies from special 
matings. Canuck Kennels, Lindsay, Ont. 2-IT 


U, R. FISHEL’S KENNELS 


The best in Peinters, Pup- 
pies, Broken Dogs and 
select Brood Bitches for sale 
at all times. Cham. Com- 
andre Frank, Cham.Armand 
Ham, in the stud. Write 
me your wants. Doge 
Educated and Boarded. 


U. R. FISHEL, 
Box 44 Hope, Ind. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New Y 


FOR SALE—Winchester rifle .32-20 cal. 24 in. petogen 
bbl., half magazine, Lyman combination, front sight, peep 
and Buckhorn rear, about 175 black powder s ell 8s, 75 
V. all loaded, reloading tool, bullet mould, 300 primers, 
Sho bullets excellent condition, price eae 30-30 or 
.303 Savage wanted in good condition. J. F. M. Stewart, 
R.R. No. 1, Listowel, Ont. 2-IT 


GUN REPAIRING ~— 


W. A. Brock * 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


TED—High Grade hammerless ejector. W. 
ape er “The Oaks,” Bain Ave. Toronto. 2-1T. 


OS gi Tube Ana este EA Se 

R SALE—22 Stevens Favorite $4.50, 32 Stevens 
Fiapente $5.00 and 22 Winchester repeater, model 1906, 
$8.00. All guns in good condition. G. F. Carmichael, 
772 Palmerston Ave., Toronto, Ont. 2-IT 


——— 
MOTOR BOATS 


Motor boat for sale cheap, _20ft. V bottom and as good 
as new, also 4 cyl. 4cycleengine, bore 334” stroke 419’’, 
fitforboat. Apply to W. L. Richman, Lindsay, Ont. 2-IT 


SPECIALS 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never beenused. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TE 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
most successful “Home Maker’; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; ears 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘“The Successful Club”, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. Solid 


FOR SALE—Building lot at Lake View, 2!5 miles from 
Big Lake Nomininque, P.Q. Good place for fishing and 
hunting. Cash. Box 24, Rod and Gun, Wopearocs 
Ont. ae 


Bi 
powders with copper jacketed bullets. 
Cordova, St. East., Vancouver B.C. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, ft. “dandruff, thew 
matism, piles, cured dr no charge. Write for particulars. 
pees Remedy, Co., Dept. R. G., Hot Springs, Ark., 


game ammunition loaded to order, Progressive 
Henry Bros., “4 
5. 


os 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
pare Apply Box L.,. ROD AND GUN, Nes ae 
nt. 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Vaxidermists and Furriers. 


Oliver Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We buy raw 
furs. 312T 
Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. We 
furnish stock and pay $2.00 each and expressage 
when three months old. Contracts, booklets, 
etc., 10c- Nothing free. 


Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 28 


Aurora, Colorado 


ee eee ae ee am eee ca a eee eee eee 


! SPECKLED TROUT 


Stock your streams and ponds with brook trout. 
Large income from your waste land. Trappers, 
you Can work at this business. Demand is large. 
Free information on trout culture. 


S. Roberts - 531 Manning Ave., Toronto 


Pm ee ee ee eam em vamcemife 


Mounted Moose Heads 


(Aaa Beto Las Sse eset SSL 
in excellent condition 
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Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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RAW FURS 


I am making a special offer this month 
to obtain 


MINK and COON 


Here is what you have been looking for— 
A FLAT RATE ON MINK 


I will give you a flat rate on an average 
lot of five or more mink. Write for it. 


Highest prices paid for all other furs. 
Box 


338 J. U. NICHOLS ™°oxr?"™ 
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Songs of Forest 
and Stream 


—By C. T. EASTON 


A Fine Little Collection of Poems 
for the Nature Lover and Sports- , 
man, Including the Following : 


The Trout Stream; Lines on a Mayflow- 
er; The \Fisherman’s Dream; A Morn- 
ing’s Walk: Winter; The Sanctuary; 
The Last of the Buffaloes; A Nimrod; 
Hunting the Moose; A Summer Morn- 
ing; In Arcady; Wanderlust; The Full- . 
ness of Joy; Halcyon Days; Plovers; 
The Death of Summer; A Flower of 
the Wild; Pontiac’s Speech. 


Neatly bound and moderately priced 
at 15c¢ a copy. Orders received and 
given prompt attention by the publish- 
ers. 


W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ont. 


2 brings Illustrated Trappers” 
A Dime Guise tt tes how. Giving 
the first time in print the treasured secrets of 
the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s 
worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPERS’ 
BOXcG. - - - 


SUPPLY CO. 
OAK PARK, IL 
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Add To Your Collection of 
Victor Records---FREE 


We are offering ‘““His Master’s Voice’ records as premiums for new 
subscriptions to ROD AND GUN Magazine. 


Two new subscriptions at $1.50 each entitles you to a 90e record 


Three new subscriptions at $1.50 each entities you toa si 25 or a $1.50 
record as desired. 


Four new subscriptions at $1.50 each entitles you to a $2.00 record. 


Five new subscriptions at $1.50 each entitles you to a $2.50 record, and 
so on. 


Send us the subscriptions and we will have the record or records you 
earn sent you, all charges paid. 


Sample copies and subscription blanks will be furnished on application. 


| department Rod and Gun in Canada, Woodstock, Ont. 


‘CANADIAN WILDS 


Tells about the Hudson Bay Company, Northem 
Indians and their modes of Hunting, Trapping, etc. 


This book contains 277 pages, size 5x7 inches, is printed on good 
quality heavy paper and contains thirty-seven chapters, 

The book is from the pen of a Hudson’s Bay Officer (Martin Hunter), 
who has had 40 years’ experience with the Hudson’s Bay Company— 
from 1863 to 1903. During that time he was stationed at different 
trading posts in Canada, Price, cloth bound, postpaid, $1.00. 


W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., Publisher, - Woodstock; Ont. 
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THE HERCULES ROD. 


: Westwood’s Patent Unbreakable Silk Bound Split Cane Rod, 9 feet, 5 0z., 
The Patent Dark Green Silk Binding adds greatly to its beauty, as well as increasing its strength some fifty per 
cent. This Rod has become a great favorite for Trout and Bass Fishing. 


Hercules Trout Rod, 9 feet, 5 0z., each ....-.-... 80. wer hRSS $20.00 
Hercules Bass Rod, with four Agate Rings, each... Rohe AEE AEE Eee 25.00 
Expert Silk Bound, medium quality, made in Trout and Bass, each... 10.00 
Excell, Silk Bound, fair quality, in Bass or Trout, each. . ER Nees 6.00 


THE UNEQUAL ROD. 
Westwood’s Patent Silk Bound Steel Rod, Trout, 10 feet. ; 
This Patent DarkGreen Silk Binding protects this pod ep eOlate against rust, besides adding greatly to its strength 
an eauty. : 


Trout: Rod, LO feet, Cah « . c..cccccsccsie-cstceeccscceececheussdsunnvacevessavcssvenewss poiseenaerscesnsncrascnsnshaenaan $ 7.50 
Bass Rod, 5 to 9 feet, each Se 7.50 
Bait Casting Rod, 5 to 514 feet, with large German 8.00 
oO. do. with one Agate End Ring. .....-.....0. 10.00 

do. do. with Agate Butt and End Ring, each..... : 12.00 

do. do. with all Agate Rings, each........ Ta irseescees anne 14.00 


THE BLAKE ROD. 
Highest Grade Split Cane Trout Rod, 9 feet, 5 oz. 


$16.00 


Trout Rod, each... 
16.00 


Bass Rod, 8 feet, each.. 2 see gfe: sy 
For a first class Rod it cannot possibly be surpassed and is in great demand. 


The ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD Co. Ltd. 
MANUFACTURERS, TORONTO 
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Something About Our Artist, F. V. Williams 


F. V. Williams first saw the light 
of day at Grand Harbor, Grand 
Manan, New Brunswick. He dis- 
covered at the age of seven years, 
while on a visit to Roxbury, Vermont, 
that fishing was great sport. An old 
fisherman at that place took the ‘kid’ 
along on a fishing trip, gave him two 
hooks and a bit of cotton line and 
left him with a few earth worms for 
bait on a small bridge while he went 

-after trout. The ‘kid’ lost both 
hooks. via the ‘catfish’ route in half 
(an hour’s time but in the same length 
of time he had become thoroughly 
impregnated with the fishing germ. 


At eleven the subject of this 
sketch was taken out on the rips in 
the Bay of Fundy and introduced to 
pollack fishing by a sportsman uncle 
who later coached him in the art of 
‘long shore gunning.’ ‘Trout fishing 
in the streams on Grand Manan 
{sland was certainly good and in 
season trout fishing was much more 
interesting than work. 


At fourteen he went on Gannet 
Rock Light station as assistant and in 
five years of this service saw enough 
of fishing, sea fowl and seal shooting, 
boating and life in the open to prove 
that outdoor life was and is the 


valids or for athletes. 


_At the end of this service he went 
to Los Angeles, Cal.,and in hisspare 
time chased coyotes and cotton-tails 
im the hills back of San Pedro. From 
there he went to Vancouver Island 


reatest medicine on earth either for 
\ 


where he labored as a-coal miner 
in extension and Nanaimo mines 
to get the wherewithal to chase deer 
and black hear and follow the salmon. 
One season on the Fraser river salmon 
fishing, the beauties of British Col- 
umbia scenery and the memories of 
rugged old Grand Manan and the 
Bay of Fundy with its rushing tides 
and winter storms, combined with 
a taste for drawing, sent him to 
bridge work on the mainland in 
British Columbia to get the necessary 
cash for a course at an art school. 
A short term was spent at Richard 
Partington’s school on Pine Street, 
San Francisco, then back he went to 
Seattle as a street car motorman, to 
gather up some more funds, back for 
another term at the art school, then 
more street car work, then to Chicago 
to the Art Institute with holidays 
spent in Michigan and Wisconsin 
after partridge, deer, bass, maskin- 
onge and—pictures. Through all 
his wanderings, which extended from 
coast to coast, Mr. Williams remem- 
bered that he was Canadian born 
and dreamed of the day when he 
should return to Canada and be 
able to devote the major portion of 
his time to work on a representative 
Canadian outdoor magazine. To- 
wards this end he established rela- 
tions with Rod and Gun some four 
years ago or more, as the designer of 
their cover cuts, and returned to Can- 
ada in 1918. Mr. Williams’ present 
address is London, Ontario, where his 
Rod and Gun studio is located. 
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OR three days it had snowed 
without ceasing, but now this 
fourth day brought relief, and 

the leaden clouds broke up to show 
the clear blue sky behind them. 
Not the stinging, driven, frozen snow 
of mid-winter, this storm, but the 
big, heavy flakes of the spring snow- 
fall, and while éhe earth was covered 
deeper and deeper with this soft, 
clinging blanket of white, all nature 
seemed to sleep. 

Some time during the course of 
the storm, a little band of deer had 
moved to a hollow more protected 
from the wind, and though their 
passage had broken a trail like the 
furrow from a giant plough, yet now 
the scar upon the virgin whiteness was 
filled and healed, until only here and 
there was left a faint undulation 
that finally lost itself among the 
trees. 

As the sun broke from behind the 
clouds and the sighing wind died 
down, the intense silence of the 
mountains reasserted itself. There 
were, to be sure, occasional sounds, 
but they were infinitesimal compared 
to the awe-compelling silence that 
had enveloped the forest for. un- 
counted years. Snowslides might go 
crashing down the mountain-side, 
scarring the face of the hills and 
changing the course of a_ creek, 
but no sooner had their last echoes 
died away, than you wondered if 


you really had heard anything after 
all, for in the big timber it seems, as 
if it must always have been noiseless. 
In autumn storms, or days of summer 
calm, now and again some¥ giant 
of the forest will fall, with none to 
mark its falling, and for a second or 
so the eternal silence will be broken 
as the great tree returns with’ a 
crash to the earth from which®it 
has sprung. And then, almost¥in- 
tensified by the comparison, the 
forest returns to its brooding, sphinx- 
like silence. 

So now, with the coming of the 
sun and the breaking of the storm, 
came also sounds of life, and the 
little people of the hills, hunters and 
hunted, snow bound for three days, 
began to stir themselves. The same 
dominant thought animated them all, 
for late winter, and March especially, 
represents atime of ceaseless search- 
ing for food, and three days of en- 
forced idleness will sharpen any appe- 
tite. 

A blue jay, alighting on the limb 
of a big balsam, sent a miniature 
avalanche of soft snow falling to 
the ground, and swerved into flight 
again, screeching with indignation. 
At the sound a red squirrel started 
to chatter at this desecration of the 
silence, and was answered from fur- 
ther up the valley, and for a few min- 
utes the two animals scolded and 
complained to each other. 
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a hillside to the left, came the 
discordant calling of a flock of whisky 
jacks. Close at hand a woodpecker 
drummed upon a hollow tree. 

Over against the creek bed, where 
a tangle of fallen trees had piled 
themselves in grotesque formation 
above an upturned root, a big por- 
cupine came out from where he had 
been sheltering from the storm,and 
for a few minutes he stood shaking 
‘his head from side to side, as if to 
get rid of the drowsiness that still 
clung to him. 

Probably of all the animals that 
were now busily engaged in finding 
something to eat this porcupine had 
suffered least of any during the 
three day storm, for no matter how 
severe the season, he can always 
find sufficient food to keep him fat. 

For the smaller animals such as 
marten and weasels, winter has its 
terrors, for the deep snow makes 
hunting that much harder, but the 
hills are always full of countless 
mice, and these at least, will provide 
a meal when the rabbits fail. Not 
so with the larger carnivora though, 
and to them the winter trails are 
full of days lived on the ragged edge 
of starvation, for they must kill often 
to keep their muscles hard enough 
to stand the wearing strain. The 
other seasons of the year usually 
find them well fed, for in spring 
and fall and summer life is more 
or less abundant in the. mountains, 
and a meal is not hard to obtain 
with so many young animals learn- 
ing their first lessons of the world. 

Eyen the early part of the winter 
provides them with good hunting, 
but by March—the month of deep 
snows—the old and infirm have all 
been killed off, and even the foolish 
have learned wisdom, or paid the 
price of their folly. 

To the porcupine comes no such 
spectre of starvation. At the best 
of times he is one of Nature’s puzzles, 
for though he is very good to eat, if 
you know the way, yet to the unin- 
itiated he is nothing but a collecticn 
of sharp quills that is best left 
Be rnolested. For this reason, he is 
so often left alone, and so he lives 
_and dies in an atmosphere of exagger- 


ated safety. To him the seasons bring 
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‘ animal that has no fear of man, 


a continual round of feasting, for 
all the woods are his larder, and the 
variety of his food is legion. In 
the spring he fin:ls ample fare on the 
many green shoots that are respond- 
ing to the sun. Beneath the outer 
bark of the trees, too, the young 
growth is green and succulent with 
the rising of the sap, and so you may 
find him many times, sitting sedately 
on his haunches, and gnawing away 
contentedly with his chisel-like teeth. 
The passing months cause him no 
concern, and in the gloaming of the 
summer evenings you will find him 
feeding among the lily pads that 
fringe the lake. These, and the 
abundant greenstuff of the wilder- 
ness keep him contented till the 
frosts come, and the first snowflakes 
of the winter. Then, when the rest 
of the world is seeking everlastingly 
for food, all that he has to do to 
gorge himself to repletion is to strip 


‘the outer husk from the nearest tree 


until he reaches the soft inner layer 
of bark beneath it. About the only 
you 
will find him round the settler’s 
cabin seeking for salt, or back in 
some lonely valley that has never 
been prospected. 

To the porcupine under the tangle 
of fallen logs, came now a reminder 
that he was hungry. At first he 
hesitated, as if disliking this new 
snow, but after the first plunge he 
waddled along gravely, leaving a 
deep broad trail behind him. The 
trees in his immediate vicinity appar- 
ently failed to please him, for he 
passed them by without even glanc- 
ing at them. Presently he came to 
the trail made by the deer, but 
this was filled with soft new snow, 
in which he sank almost out of 
sight, and after following it for a few 
yards, he branched off again into the 
unbroken snow. For perhaps a hun- 
dred yards he travelled before he 
found the tree he wanted, a slim 
balsam sapling, and then, having 
found it, he lost no more time, but 
started to feed, his sharp teeth 
rasp, rasp, rasping as he bit into the 
tender bark. 

Further up the mountain the timber 
thinned out into isolated patches 
as the soil was displaced by rocks, 
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“He glided in and out among the tree trunks. 


uc 
anwuewee, 
damuret 
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and the face» of the hillside was torn 

and broken by some titanic con- 
vulsion of Nature. 
the tumbled confusion of boulders a 
lynx appeared as_ the 
ceased, and stood for\a few minutes 
looking down into the timber. In 
direct contrast to the well-fed porcu- 
pine, he presented a picture of 
‘semi-starvation, for the. rabbits had 
been thinned out by too much 
hunting, and the deep snow demand- 
ed an added toll in strength for 
each mile travelled. 

Even his heavy coat, thickened 
by the bitter cold of the mountains 
could not hide the thinness of his 
body, and the gaunt hollows behind 
his ribs bore silent testimony to a 
pitiless succession of endless days 
of hunger. 

So now he stood for a few minutes 
in%the shelter of the rocks, while 
his eyes ew accustomed to the 
glare of the new snow. 

At the sight of the timber below 
him his stubby tail twitched excitedly, 
and he flattened back his tasselled 
ears to catch the slightest sound. 
Then, driven on by his hunger, he 
started to descend the hillside, sink- 
ing deeply into the soft snow despite 
his heavy paws. 

He dropped down into the timber 
without meeting with any success, 
and vanished among the trees, 
mingling ghost-like with the shad- 
ows that haunted the silent places. 
Once, nosing round the half buried 

tangle of a fallen hemlock, a blue 
grouse rose up right at his feet, 
bursting out from its hiding place 
with a roar of beating wings, and 
half blinding him with a smother of 
soft snow. So quick was the big 
bird that though the lynx rose up 
and sprang, his teeth only clicked 
impotently upon the empty air. 

So for perhaps an hour, he glided 
im and out among the tree trunks, 
almost noiseless in his progress, his 
hunger increasing as the short win- 
er’s day- waned and died. 

WAs the sun went down behind 
further hills, it grew suddenly 
Ider, as it always does in the 
fluntains, and then, almost before 
d grown wholly dark the moon 
up, big and clear and round, and 
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From among. 


snowflakes - 


1111 
the timber was again full of a thou- 
sand shifting shadows. Among 
these the lynx moved and watched, 
keen and alert, as others besides 
himself were moving and watching. 
From a summit to the left the hunt- 
ting cry of a wolf floated down 
upon the empty silence of the win- 
ter’s night. A horned owl on a dead 
balsam called monotonously across 
the valley. Once, from the edge, of 
the timber a rabbit shrieked its long 
death-cry as a weasel or a marten ~ 
succeeded where others had failed. 
At this sound the lynx turned off 
at right angles from the course he 
had been following, and almost im- 
mediately he struck the trail made 
by the deer. @ 

For a second or so, he _ stood 
looking at it, trying to puzzle out 
its meaning, for the trail was too 


_old for his nose (notoriously poor 


anyway) to tell him anything about 
it. However, he made his decision, 
and turned to the left, following as 
it happened the back trail. 

Almost at once he found where 
the porcupine had crossed, and at 
this tangible evidence he quickened 
Lar pace in the anticipation: of the 
ill. 

The porcupine was still rasping 
away at the tender bark, and at the 
sound of the big cat’s approach he 
dropped to all fours, humping up 
his back, and burying his nose in 
the soft snow at the foot of the sap- 
ing. 

Instantly the lynx crouched within 
easy springing distance, his stubby 
tail twitching spasmodically in his 
excitement. 

So for a minute neither animal 
moved. The porcupine remained as 
though turned to stone while the 
big cat crouched and quivered, ready 
to strike at the first movement of his 
victim. As if realizing his peril the 
porcupine refused to move, and when 
the strain had become almost intol- 
erable the lynx sprang, alighting a 
few feet to one side of the porcupine, 
and throwing up a shower of soft 
snow as he whirled round in case 
the porcupine h d been stampeded 
into flight. 

Fin ing this feint useless, with 
wary careful strokes of his fore paws, 
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the big cat next attempted to under- 
mine his intended victim, but the 
sole result of his labours was that 
the porcupine merely sank deeper 
into the soft snow. 

Nonplussed, the lynx crouched 
motionless except for the quivering 
of his stubby tail. Two or three 
times he growled hoarsely, as if with 
pent up excitement, licking his lips 
as the eager saliva drooled from the 
corners of his mouth. 

Now and again a tree cracked 
with the frost, breaking the silence 
with a noise like the report of a 
pistol. Overhead the moon climbed 
higher and higher in a sky studded 
with a million scintillating stars, that 
danced and twinkled in the bitter cold. 

To these two with their deadly 
game of patience, the minutes dragged 
by on leaden feet. And then sudden- 
ly the spell snapped, and with a 
hideous squalling screech, the lynx 
leapt. Again he whirled as he land- 
ed, turning and lashing out with his 
fore paws to try and turn the porcu- 
pine over on its back, so that he 
could reach the unprotected throat 
and rich warm blood so tantalizingly 
beyond his reach. 

Quick as was the big cat, this 
stupid, clumsy porcupine was quicker, 
and at the exact moment he struck, 
and his tail, with its thousand needle- 
pointed barbs, caught the lynx across 
its face. Stupefied, the lynx clawed 
madly at the sudden burning red hot 
pain, and in that instant the porcu- 
pine struck again. 

Crazed with the awful unbearable 
agony the lynx rose onto his hind 


legs, tearing at his nose and eyes- 


with claws that left great gashes in 
his face, claws that dug and tore but 
could not stop this bitter burning 
torment. 

In vain he rolled over and over, 
tearing and biting at himself in his 
desperation. In vain he buried his 
nose and head in the snow that could 
only cool his burning skin but could 
not stop his dreadful suffering. Some 
of the quills had found his eyes, so 
that his sight was wholly gone. 
Others had passed through his lips 
into his gums and through them 
into the roof of his mouth. Nose 
and ears alike, were full of them, 
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and breast and legs and paws. Slob- | 


bering and foaming at the mouth, 
with blood from a hundred pain 
racked wounds, staining crimson the 
whiteness of the snow, the big cat 
threshed -and floundered round in 
his blindness and agony. 

Once he found where the porcupine 
still crouched, as he had crouched 
motionless and waiting since the 
beginning of the tragedy. Again 


the deadly tail struck, but the lynx » 
was impervious to any further sui- — 


fering, and the porcupine was killed 
and ripped to pieces, and left lying 
there, a broken shapeless mass be- 
neath the tooth-scarred sapling. 
Presently , tired out, the big cat 
collapsed in the snow beside the dead 
body of his antagonist, but though 
the snow was cool and soft against 
his heaving sides, his pain and terror 
could not let him rest, and with 
unsteady feet and stumbling -step 
he moved away among the trees, his 


ghastly screeching echoing eerily from — 


the shadows of the silent, 
draped forest. 

In vain the big cat sought by 
flight to-leave his misery behind 
him, but the burning throbbing pain 
was always with him, here where 
a sloping hollow sent him sliding and 
falling, there where he blundered 
against the tree trunks in his blind- 
ness. And then the gods of the 
wild stooped and saw and _ took 
pity on this luckless lynx. 

Three grey wolves, lean and thin, 


snow- 


with the hardships of the winter— 


trails, heard the strange squalling, 
and took up the big cat’s trail, 
slipping over the ground like great 
grey shadows. 


Quickly and silently they worked, 


in deadly earnest, with their ever-— 


present hunger, and with no strength 
left to resist, the lynx was surrounded 
and rushed off his feet in their first 
assault. . 
Speedy and certain were their 
eager teeth, and merciful the big 
cat’s death. A few minutes later 
the wolves had disappeared among 
the trees, and only the trampled 
snow was left, with here and there a 
tuft of silvery hair and patches of 
blood-stained snow, already freezing 
hard beneath the watching moon. 
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WILD GEESE ASI HAVE KNOWN THEM 


Epwarp T. MARTIN 


ILD geese are citizens of the 

entire world. Nopentup Utica 

contains theirbounds. Theyare 
everywhere from the equator to the 
poles. Hatched in Northern Canada 
and in the shadow of the Arctic 
circle, they do not even wait for their 
wings to develop before they start 
spreading out over all North America, 
the whole of Europe, much of Asia, 
not overlooking the islands of the 
sea and going even as far as the 

Antipodes. 

They feed on insects and befries 
during the short Arctic summer, 
srowing fat on mosquitoes with iced 
strawberries on the side and when 
ready, if not through moulting, and 
if the long wing pinions have not yet 
srown to their full extent, start 
southward afoot. 

Naturalists who have made a study 
of bird life inside the Arctic Circle 
show a very interesting photograph of 
a goose infantry army on the move. 
The geese had chosen a route through 
a country of marsh and lake and the 
picture was so lifelike, one could 
seem almost to hear them honk and 
gabble as they fed. 

The progress of such a body of 
birds naturally was slow. Every- 
thing behind it was stripped bare of 
all green stuff, the only thing left, 
the winged insects, and of them it 

» looked as if the more eaten, the more 
remained. 

At the end of a week or ten days 
the advance of the army was half 
‘walking, half flying, then the geese 

took to the air and the rush of the fall 
migration was on. 

Geese, as they feed on the stubbles 
and prairies of northern Canada, 
drinking from the rivers and ponds, 
require but little water, one or two 
_ drinksinaday. They are far from being 
“geese” in the common acceptance 
of the term, and are nobody’s 
7 fools. Are shy, wary and up to the 
wiles of the hunter. If killed in any 
arge numbers it is because they are 
betrayed by their own kind in shapes 
of live decoys, birds trained for many 
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moons to work the und*ing of their 
wild kindred: something they not 
only accomplish well but enjoy. 
In fact, it seems as much sport to 
them as to the gunners they are . 
helping. 

They will call and talk to geese 
flying over, using everything from a 
long hailing honk to the gabble of 
“Good feed here, brcthers’’ and the 
soft notes of love. Then when the 
strangers hear, and hearing, circle 
over the blind so that several fall to 
the gun of the hunter, those traitors 
to their race utter whoops of joy and 
hop around inside their pen of fine 
netting like Indians executing a war 
dance. If, however, everything is 
not just right around the gunner’s 
pit then all this fine work on part of 
the decoys goes for naught. 

An empty shell, a fragment of 
cardboard from a cartridge case, 
a small pile of dirt not swept up and 
carted away, anything that does 
not belong near a pit, that does not 
look regular, is plenty to turn a flock 
of oncoming geese and make them fly 
with many a “‘ha! ha!’’ to.a safer spot. 
Their eyes are sharp. They need no 
binoculars to note a danger sign. 
Things that mallards, the shyest of 
ducks and canvas backs which are 
some leary in their own right, pass 
unnoticed, these same geese will'tower 
and shy from. 

The stubble fields of the great 
Northwest, of British North America 
in particular, are where the big 
honkers most congregate at the end 
of the first leg of their migration. 

If the grain’ has been carefully 
gleaned and there is but little wast- 
age, a condition to be expected in 
these times when everything should 
be conserved, the migrators find 
pickings poor and need the ever 
present crickets and grasshoppers to 
complete a meal, nor is a hungry 
goose above bolting an occasional 
field mouse, or a whole litter of young 
ones if they are to be had. 

Mice, by the way, form the occas- 
ional food of any bird capable of 
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swallowing one, from a pelican or 
crane to a screech owl and of all sorts ; 
and conditions of fish that are able The honkers feu) on this’ until a 
to a-mousing go. _ to hold no more, sunned themselves 


1. Shooting Over Live: Decoys 2. Goose Shooting on a Burning 
3. Gathering Up Dead Geese 


Once and only once during sixty awhile, took a drink and returned 
years of gunning have I struck a again and again until they became 
banquet hal! of the geese. This so heavy and logy it was often pos- 
on a very large wheat field that had _ sible to Awe down on them horseback 
been burned over, the wheat charred before they would fly or using a buek~ 


‘pt 


Ha Ve 
\: board to circle a flock cutting the 


- circles smaller each time until within 
easy range for a shot gun. 

How heavy they got to be I don’t 
know. I killed one that was a shade 
over eighteen pounds and heard of 
others twenty and twenty-one pounds 
in weight; also I do know that one 
when killed in the air, if it fell on a 
man’s head, would beyond doubt 
break his neck. 

Many of these geese would burst 
when they struck either land or water 
but this didn’t spoil their use for 
table food. They were fine. It is 
the food a bird eats that makes it 
good or bad. Wild celery makes 
canvasbacks the king of ducks. 


Wild rice causes the blue wing teal’ 


to run a close second. Wheat and 

corn left out so they can get it, im- 

proves geese, mallards and _pintail, 

but take the same birds after the 
| grain has gone when either from 
choice or necessity they are feeding 
on pepper grass and smart weed, that 
is another story as is the case with 
clam-eating canvasbacks. I once 
killed a canvas with four large clams, 
shells and all, in its craw. 

Fish-eating mallards are in the 
same class and jack snipe that have 
‘been feeding on fish spawn, belong in 
the garbage can, unless a person 
likes the courses of his dinner mixed, 
say fish and game served from the 
same platter. , 

Per contra, feed a grebe_on grain, a 
merganser on celery or a mud hen 
on wild rice and soon there is little 
to choose between them and_ their 
more aristocratic relations. 

This was proven to my_ satisfac- 
tion when long years ago a grain 
carrying vessel was cast ashore on a 
desolate point in Lake Ontario and 
broken up by the waves. For miles 
the beach. was covered with corn I 
think, although it may have been 
wheat. First the gulls and the fish 
ducks gathered to the feast. They 
must have sent a wireless to the 
_ puddle ducks, the cans and the blue- 
' bills, for they came in great flocks to 
’ the banquet. 

_ After a time a pair of market 
gunners discovered the ducks. One 
of the two told me an old squaw was 
no more fishy than a teal nor a shell- 
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drake than a mallard. That shell- 


_drakes picked and heads cut off sold 


right along as mallards with no kick 
from their customers. This I be- 
lieved for I have seen the same thing 
hold good inother instances notably 
when on a prolonged gunning trip near 
alake so filled with wild celery that 
the water dyed our hands, our 
decoys, even the breasts of the ducks 
a pale yellow and all the waterfowl 
were good. We ate just what the 
cook served, canvasbacks, bluebills, 
mud hens, and were unable to tell 
one kind from:another except by the 
shape. 

Those migrating geese gleaned 
every day from the stubble fields 
of Canada enough to feed a small 
army. 

If a rough guess were asked as to 
the number of geese scattered over 
the Canadian grain growing districts 
I should say, large and small, a 
hundred thousand not to mention 
ducks. 

If a migrating goose cannot eat a 
pint of food in a day he surely must 
have stomach trouble, indigestion, 
dyspepsia or like complaint. This 
would mean 6250 bushels of food the 
goose commissary department would 
require each day, or 187,500 bushels 
during: the month when the rush 
of migration was on. 

For many years during my appren- 
ticeship as a shooter I could not get 
the hang of goose shooting. I could 
not kill a goose and that was all there 
was to it. 

An old hunter at whose shack I 
was stopping put me wise to the way. 
“Ed,” he said one day after having 
seen me make a particularly atro- 
cious miss. “Ed, how many black- 
birds can you kill out of ten at, say, 
thirty yards?” 

I considered myself pretty fair with 
a shot gun, was good for eight or nine 
live pigeons out of ten at the traps. 


“Probably eight,’ I replied. Then 
my instructor continued: 
“Yes, that is what I thought. Tell 


me now how many times larger the 
head and neck of a goose is than a 
blackbird.” 
I made a rapid calculation 
answered, “Six times, anyway.” 
He then went on to say, “Very well, 


and 
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what’s the matter with playing the 
head of a goose is a blackbird. If 
you get a little behind, the neck is 
there and a shot through it is about as 
good as one in the head, but you 
must tse small shot, nothing larger 
than sixes.’ 

I had been loading with ev erything 
from buck shot to number two’s. 
A shift to sixes seemed ridiculous but 
I was game to try it. No use going 
to a doctor unless you intend taking 
his medicine. 

I hadn’t yet reached the dignity 
of a pit and live decoys so next day 
I took a stand in a fence corner 
between two grain fields. 

It was not long before a half a 
dozen honkers started my way. 

If I had failed to kill with buck 
shot, f was sure those thick feathered 
birds would laugh at the sixes; that it 
would not more than tickle them, 
_ perhaps dust their feathers a little. 

The instructions of my preceptor 
in the hunting business sounded all 
right; were probably correct in theory 


but wrong when put in practice. 


Who ever heard of killing such big 
birds with such fine shot? 

When aiming at the head of the old 
gander, the Jeader of the bunch, I said 
to myself, ‘ ‘It won't work. I know 
it won't. 
with buck shot!’ Note how wise | 
was in my own conceit. How little 
I had learned from experience. 

I pulled the trigger and as I saw 
the old boy double up, swung on the 
bird behind him. The gander in 
falling grazed my head with its wing, 
a foot to the left he would have hit me 
squarely, my shooting days would 
have ended then and there. The 
bird would have avenged himself. 
As it was all the harm he did was to 
cause me to flinch and miss with the 
second barrel. 

From that time on, goose shooting 
was as easy for me as before it had 
been hard. In my time I have killed 
nearly a thousand of the big birds, 

making a total average of better than 
sixty with a hundred shells and once 
making but a single clean miss with 
one hundred shells. 
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If I only had my gun loaded _ 


To the old hunter’s aaveee) let me 
add a little of my own. I like sevens — 
better than sixes, and playing 
head of a goose is a lone blackbird, 
remember a goose is large and all 
large birds seem to fiy more slowly 
than they really do. Consequently 
the tendency is always to shoot behind 
and I now am satisfied this was the 
reason for much of the Lee work I 
did in my early days. ‘ 


A goose under favorable Ch aaes 
can do ninety miles an hour while 
seeming to go but fifty. Then when 
shot through the body back of the 
wings with coarse shot, will carry 
it for miles before letting go and 
dropping dead. 


Lack of confidence also has much 
to do with poor shooting. When a 
person is sure he is going sti score a 
miss usually he does. 

As “‘citizens of the world” geese are 
now being protected in most of the 
civilized countries and they need it 
too for in spite of their cunning 
ability to look out for themselves, they 
have decreased rapidly in the last | 
dozen years, perhaps more than many 
other varieties of water fowl. 


This comes largely I think from 
the activity of nest robbers, pre- 
daceous animals, birds and equally 
predaceous men. 


It is up to Canada to say, “Thou 
shalt not’ to the men, be they) white 
or red, for in Canada and within the 
Arctic Circle is where most of the 
web-foots nest. To say ‘Thou shalt 
not” and to enforce the dictum as all 
laws are enforced in British North 
America. 

As for the marsh rats, the crows, the 
hawks and the owls, it does not seem 
possible to stop their natural instincts. 
Yet the rats I beelive are almost as 
destructive as the Indians. What 
can be done though, if only a little 
will help and should not be over- 
looked if we expect the geese to stay 
with us and not to follow the passen- 
ger pigeon, the moa and,a hundred 
other varieties of birds and animals 
down the road to oblivion. 


mae 


-WHENIT’S HARD WORK INTHE WILDS 


AUBREY FULLERTON \ 


Canoeing Under Difficulties in a North Country Slew 


ON’T say too much about the 

joys of the wilderness to a man 

who has been there. He knows 
more about them than you probably 
do, and has a keener appreciation of 
all the delightful things that can 
and do happen in the back-of-the- 
beyond places; but he knows also 
from his own and others’ experiences 
that it is possible, and at times 
unavoidable, to get into some 
wretched messes in those same happy 
haunts of nature. If you are dis- 
posed to be too ecstatic about it he is 
likely to come back with evidence 
that life in the wilds is not all beauty 
and grace. 
There is, for instance, the matter 
of crossing swamps. ‘That alone is 
enough to slacken the average man’s 
- enthusiasm, and if he does not by so 


much qualify his praise of the wilds, 
it is because he isn’t average. Not 
all parts of the wilderness, to be sure, 
are on the swamp list, but in any large 
range of wild country there will be 
found more or less of bad lands and 
more or less of such experiences as 
only swamps can produce. They do 
not spoil the wilderness, but they 
give a sober coloring to a man’s 
impressions and recollections of it. 
In the north of practically every 
province of Canada the wilderness 
trails lead sooner or later to slews, 
than which no mixture of land and 
water has greater possibilities of 
nastiness. There are many such 
places in New Ontario, in northern 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and in 
the Northwest Territories, as every 
sportsman, surveyor, and explorer 
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in those parts has found to his dis- 
comfort. Sometimes they lock like 
meadows of rank grass, but they are 
the wettest meadows ever made. If 
one must go that way, there is 
nothing for it but to ‘plunge and 
flounder through muskeg, the exis- 
tence of which is usually heralded 
by a few tamaracks among the 
spruce and jackpine. The only solid 
footing one can find is an occasional 
hummock or tree-stump, and for the 
rest of the way he sinks from ankle- 
deep in a deceitful mossy-watery 
mass that will never dry up. 

To get a loaded canoe through such 
a place is pretty nearly the hardest 
kind of navigation. Paddling is out 
of the question. ‘The crew is com- 
pelled to turn out, wade through the 
slew, and drag or push the canoe 
along. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is not a fit place for any kind 
of a craft to be in: an overland port- 
age, other things being equal, is 
preferable. 

A companion experienced to travel- 
ing in swamps, and almost equally 
a grievance to the flesh, is traversing 
the heart of a wind-swept forest. 
No one does it for sheer holiday 
exercise but some, such as surveyors 
and bush-rangers, have to do it as 
part of their routine duties. They 
do not grouch about it, but it is safe 
to say they never get to enjoy it. 
One such man, a surveyor who did 
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some frontier work in noe ! 
tario, found five miles a day all ° 
was possible i in the way of speed. 

“When we had penetrated 
heart of the forest,” he said in a 
letter after he had returned to civiliza- 
tion, “‘progress was so slight that we 
scarcely observed it. The deadfall 
was maddening. The trees had 
dropped in all directions year after 
year, and judging from the character 
and extent of the fall, I should imagine 
that’ four times as many trees lay 
viled and rotting on the ground as 
were towering around us. 
not to mention clearing, such tangled 
obstructions is extremely dangerous. 
When you have scrambled to the 
topmost log your perils are by no 
means past. You have to creep 
warily along the prostrate monarch 
keeping a sharp look-out for snags, 
and making sure of hand-and-foot- 
hold lest the spongy moss or rotten 
bark give way beneath you and you 
fall headlong down among the criss- 
crossed trunks beneath you, sure of a 
score of bruises and maybe a broken 
limb.” 

For downright hard work that 
keeps up for longer time and distance 
than either the swamp or forest work, 
the men who pack freight on their 
backs over wilderness portages are 
perhaps entitled to first rank. Two 
hundred pounds is a-normal load for’ 
one man. Many of the halfbreed 


How Portages Make Hard Work for Packers 


Climbing < 


fi 


4! 


_ packers are equal to 300-pound loads, 


\ 


4 


or even more, but experience has 


I 


usually proved it to be too much. 
Not long ago an old packer was seen 
at one of the northern trading posts, 
who, in his younger days, was very 
proud of his strength and boasted 
that he could carry four 100-pound 
sacks of flour over the portage. He 
did it, but, at the cost cf his future 
strength, for now he can move only 
on crutches. Even half that weight 
is a burden that tries one’s powers, 
and sometimes most severely. 

On one of the trails in the Hudson 
Bay fur trading country is a particu- 
larly bad place, known as Mossy 
Portage. It is three miles long, and 
two milés of it is thick bog. To cross 
it the packers must wear wading 
boots with legs half as long as them- 
selves, for with every step they sink 
to their knees into the oozy swamp. 
All the baggage is stowed away in 
dunnage bags, to make the fewest 
possible pieces to carry, for some- 
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times the unlucky portager falls 
headlong in the bog, bundles and all. 
- One other factor that contributes 
to misery in the wilderness is the 
scourge of flies and mosquitoes. In 
season these pests of the North are 
unescapable, and they are in literal 
billions all over a country that 
would otherwise be a summer para- 
dise. They turn holidaying into hard 
work: 

Yet, with all these handicaps— 
swamps, deadfalls, portages, and flies 
—the men who know the wilderness, 
and whose work or pleasure takes 
them there from year to year love 
it like most people love home. They 
will admit all the hard things and then 
overweigh them with the good and 
happy things. But it’s no use to 
hide the facts in their presence. 
There is some credit in going through 
a swamp or a forest deadfall, and the 
real wilderness traveler will take 
account of the tough experiences as 
well as the pleasant ones. 


A MAVERICK IN TOWN 


Harry W. LAauGuy 


There’s a bang in my head and a clang in the air, 


And this cursed old city roars 


With a medley of noises that addle my bralin— 


A- melee my soul abhors. 


For I’m ranging tonight, ’mid the noises and dirt 

In this overgrown town on the hill, 

While I yearn for the rangeland, the wind in the grass, 
And a ‘tryout’ with old “Dead Eye Bill.” 


- I was told that prosperity throve in the towns, 


Opportunity waiting Id find; 


So I turned in my chaps for a slinky boiled shirt, 
And I left Sounding Lake far behind. \ 

Now, a graduate puncher, in purple thrice dyed, 

I am aping the styles of the wags, 

While my soul longs for freedom, the rain on the range, 
For my old pommel slicker and rags. 


Tonight, while the moon strives to mellow the glare 
That is shed by these glittering lights, 

A couple of boys, near the old Neutral Hills 

Are singing their way through the night 


Fuca abt 
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As they night herd the dogies that graze om the bench — 
. While the round up boys sleep in the draw, 

And the fairies are dancing in rings round the spring 

Where the Indians met to make law. ‘ id § ; 


The mud hens protesting their right to the lake 
Where the wild ducks have come for a feed; 
The blat of a calf as it winds through the brush; 
The sigh of the winds in the reeds; 

The plaint that the coyote sobs out to the moon; 
The whistling of wings overhead; 2 
Make a lullaby anthem that sweetens the dreams . 
Hovering over the cow puncher’s bed. 


= 


While the other boys sleep to the song of the range, - 

I, a “Button Head” doomed to the town, : 
Tramp the lime lighted way that the sages all say 
Will lead to both fame and renown. . f 
Where harlots and harpies, like vultures on guard, = 
Infest every turn of the way, 

And Apples of Sodom adorn every bush f 
Where the blossoms have bloomed for a day. 


And I long for the wind sighing soft on the. range, 

For the tang of the sage in my nose, 

For the billows of cactus bloom wooing the sun, | 
The perfume of the shy, blushing rose, ; 
The bawl of the dogie, the flickertail’s peep, 

And the ripples that run on the lake, 

Where old “‘Dead Eye Bill,”’ with his gun on his kpee 

Waits at dusk for the low. flying drake. 


SAY, hold on! I’ve a hundred or two in my jeans. 

THAT’LL buy me an outfit and more., 

This “Sissy Boy” life to the discard I’ll shed, 

And I’ll hit for the high line once more. 

Down the Battleford Trail I will dig up the dust, 

While I whistle the moon out of sight, 

And the coyotes will sing me a glad welcome home ‘ 
As I’m loping along through the night. 


The Oriole’s: warble will throb through my sleep 

While a rosy flush heralds the dawn, j 
And the prairie dog barks from his mound in the grass ; 
Near my bed on God’s flower gemmed lawn,- a 

And another day’s dawning will find me once more— 

Ere the lie-abed world is awake, 

With Lockwood and Morehead my old round up pals, 

At the cow camp beside Sounding Lake. 


"I 


| The Squil 


H. Mortimer BATTEN y 


the winter, autumn is their 
harvest, and during this season 

of plenty they have nothing to do 
but just idle about, eating and 
basking and eating again, and thus 
laying on fat which tides them over 
the winter months. With the first 
‘coming of the cold they “den up” 
"in some cosy nook, and the long 
“winter sleep falls upon them. It 
‘is a deep sleep, almost as near death 
“as it could be, and thus, since they 
are using up no energy during this 


Wi: these beasts that sleep away 
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period of inaction, since they are 
just alive and nothing more, they 
require little or no food, the plentequs 
covering of fat accumulated during 
the autumn months of plenty being, 
as it were, a natural store. Thus 
the bear which dens up in autumn fat 
and lubbardly, energises in spring 
thin, hungry, and thirsty, and very 
often sodazed after hislongsleep that 
he will run straight into a party of 
men on his headlong run for water. 

This ability to sleep away the 
winter given most animals whose 
food becomes scarce during that 
season, is one of the most wonderful 
provisions of nature. It is not a 
matter of sleep overcoming them 
so’ that they have no choice in the 
matter, but simply a point of con- 
venience. <A bear in captivity knows 
his food will come to him regularly 
through the winter months, and so, 
in all probability, he remains awake 
and lively, and though in the far 
north, bears always hibernate, in 
summer lands they never do so. 

But we are to discuss the squirrel. 
Being but a small animal, he is 
unable to sleep the whole winter 
through without food, and though 
he is supposed to hibernate he does 
not, on the whole, take the matter 
very seriously. ° 

Late in the fall, when the golden 
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shafts of light fall through the trees, 
thick with russet leaves—when that 
first tang of frost is in the air, and 
somehow you feel as though you 
ought to creep ‘through the woods on 
tip toe and spy on all the furtive 
life you can hear scurrying through 
the leaves, the squirrels get busy. 
There is no chattering and squabbling 
and rowing among them; instead 
each \squirrel seems to have his 
allotted home range, and, to proceed 
about his own affairs taking no 
notice of anyone. Acorns and nuts 
are abundant everywhere, and from 
tree to tree the squirrels go, leaping, 
stopping, darting, listening, in their 


~ restless, jerky manner, but working 


each tree systematically. It would 
appear that they are collecting acorns 
or nuts, for every two minutes or 
so they descend to earth, listen a 
moment, speedily scratch a hole at 
the edge of the bank, then dart up 
into the trees again. Many scores 
of times have I watched them doing 
this, and many times, after carefully 
marking the exact spot, have I 
strode up to see what was buried, 
but never have I succeeded in finding 
anything. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
when thus employed the squirrel is 
burying food, but since he never twice 
returns to the same spot, since he 
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must scratch during the course of the 
autumn, many hundreds of holes— 
can it be supposed that he remembers 
the locality of each one of them, and ~ 
can return, weeks after, to root up 
his store? No! In the ‘autumn 
every squirrel buries nuts, and if, say 
in the early spring, the supply thus 
buried is required, the squirrels in 
that locality are just as likely to nose 
out and scratch up nuts buried by 
an uncle or cousin as they are to nose 
out nuts they buried themselves. 


As a matter of fact, I do not regard 
the habit just described as part of the 
squirrel’s recognized storage. At the 
end of the autumn, when they behave 
thus, they have already accumulated 
their necessary winter store, but, the 
storage fever still being upon them, 
they amuse themselves in this manner 
without having any definite object in 
view. But the wise hand of nature is 
at work here as everywhere. In the 
first place the buried nuts, scattered 
all up and down, may prove useful as 
a reserve supply should winter prove 
so long and fierce that the main store 
is used up, and in the second, should 
not the squirrel himself need them, 
then they remain safely buried, secure 
from the keenest frost, to sprout forth 
next spring and some .day develop 
into trees! ~ “tN 

Thus each autumn the squirrels 
plant their own orchards as it were, 
strengthening and extending the for- 
ests with the foods they require, so 
that, should their numbers multiply, 
there will be range enough for all. 
Now we are faced withthe question— 
is it because nuts are abundant in 
eertain localities that squirrels have 
long abounded there, or is it because 
squirrels have long abounded there ~ 
that nuts are abundant? wr 

I have said that, when the squirrel — 
takes to burying nuts haphazard, he 
has already laid aside his winter store, 
and of this I am convinced. By now 
the nights are cold, and as dusk draws 
near each squirrel makes for fs cosy 
nook—probably a hollow tree. In 
this hollow tree he has his store, and 
as winter draws nearer he rises later 
each day and retires earlier, till at 
length the day dawns when he does 
not rise at all. The winter sleep is 


jane upon him, but it is a light and 


fairy-like sleep compared with that of 
many winter sleepers. A gleam of 
warm sunshine at midday will bring 
him forth, blinking but lively, even 
in midwinter, to scurry among the 
branches and dry leaves for a little 
while, then creep back into his cosy 
nest. ‘ 

I have many times in the summer 
months discovered a squirrel’s larder 
of the previous winter—or rather the 
husks that remained.’ Hazel nuts 
and acorns evidently form the bulk 
of the supply, and it is to be noticed 
that a squirrel never troubles to 
crack the bad nuts. These he casts 
aside with the husks, so evidently 
he is able to tell—probably by their 
weight—which nuts are worth open- 
in i 

Phere is much that is lovable and 
attractive in this little restless wan- 
derer of the forest glades. Perhaps 
it is that he haunts the spots dear tot 
us, and because, when we see him, 
the world is bright around us and we 
ourselves are happy, that he is among 
our darlings—or is it just because he 
is beautiful? Beautiful he is as he 
flits among the golden and russet 
leaves, as golden and russet as the 
brightest of them—light hearted and 
free through his wakeaday wander- 
ing, always a joy to behold. 

Why does the squirrel wear a fine 
tail? Is it merely an ornament? 
No. Nature does not waste material 
over ornaments. The pheasant wears 
a long tail to mislead his foes, so that, 
when they leap upon him, they are 
only too likely to fall’short of the 
pheasant himself, and catch only his 
tail, at which he rises and leaves them 
in possession of it. The fox wears a 
bushy tail to keep his nose and legs 
warm as he lies curled up, and also to 
assist him in making those lightning 
turns and twists at full speed which 
are so necessary to circumvent his 
natural Nat aa Rabbit. And 
similarly the bushy tail of the squirrel 
is invaluable in assisting him in his 
' daily affairs—so valuable, indeed, 


- (Seton says) that’a squirrel that has 


X 
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lost its tail cannot live. 
A squirrel’s tail is his parachute. 
You will notice that. when he springs 


from branch to branch he twitches 
his tail downwards not only to assist 
him in gaining the necessary impulse 
of the leap, but also in breaking the 
force of the impact when he lands. 
Thus he can land, lightly as a feather, 
on a twig so slender that his weight, 
wrongly applied, might snap it. Thus 
he can turn in mid-air and alight, 
if so he choose, head upwards on the 
vertical trunk after throwing himself 
head downwards through space for 
many feet. Should he by chance lose 
his tail the loss does not appear to 
cause him any immediate inconven- 
ience, for he will turn and chatter 
abuse as light-heartedly as if no great 
calamity had befallen him. Some- 
times, perhaps, he will lose it while 
swimming a creek, a large trout or 
pike snatching savagely at it while 
he swims, at which the sheath strips 
easily from the bone, Jeaving only 
the naked stem. But the squirrel’s 
fate is sealed. Sallying forth into the 
woods he tries again his headlong 
leaps. Here he falls short, and drops 
to earth heavily, there a twig snaps, 
and lets him down, again he leaps for 
the trunk and, deprived of his rudder, 

stripped of his parachute, is unable to 
perform that final twist, and strikes 
the trunk head foremost. It is not 
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the first mishap that kills him or the 
second, but the many mishaps that 
come each day, till at length, baffled 
and beaten, umable to understand 
what has befallen him, he creeps away 
to that secret nook of his, and the 
long sleep falls upon him. 

Then there is a little grey squirrel, 
called the flying squirrel. From its 
forelegs to its hind legs extends a fur- 
covered tissue, which, enables the 
animal to plane or float considerable 
distances from tree to tree. A curious 
point is that the habits of this little 
cousin of the common red squirrel 
are quite the reverse to his. Whereas 
the red squirrel hibernates, the grey 
squirrel is astir the winter through, 
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Yates ~ Ba... 
and however wild the blizza 


grey squirrel is strictly nocturnal— 
the one never sallying forth after 
darkness has fallen, the other never 
sallying forth till darkness has fallen. 
The grey squirrel, prized on account 
of its fur, is an even more beautiful , 
little creature than the red, and while 
the latter is apt to be noisy and 
ferocious, and to descend to deeds 
of bloody murder, his little grey 
cousin “is modest and secretive, much 
of his life being locked away in that 
great book of mysteries—the night. 


AN INTERRU PTED MILKING 


ESTELLA G. SNELGROVE 


night was dark and muggy. 
A farmer and his wife living in the 
Swan River valley had gone to town to do 
their weekly shopping. Expecting to be 
home early they had left the cows unmilked, 
but as usually happens in Western towns on 
_ Saturday nights, they were delayed and just 
arrived home at 11 o’clock. 

The thrifty house-wife hurried into a big 
apron and gathering her. pails in one hand and 
the lantern in the other, rushed out to do her 
belated milking. She called the dog but he 
was off in the bush on an expedition of his 
own and so she fearlessly made her way to 
the farthest side of the farm-yard and stirred 
up her cows. Cows, however, have ideas of 
their own and refused to go any nearer the 
house, so rather than dispute the matter with 
them, she sat down where she was and began 
to milk. 

Once, upon looking up, she fancied she 
saw aman standing near her but on addressing 


4 SHE month was September, 1917; the 


the apparition found it did not answer, As 
she watched and her eyes became used to the 
darkness she saw it was only one of the cows 
snifling the air in a manner common to them. 


Suddenly there rang out on the still night 
air the squeals of a pig in agony. It seemed 
to be a young pig for the woman could hear 
the frightened grunts of the mother, who was 


¢ 


in an adjoining pen. }oudly the woman 
called to her husband, but she could not make 
him hear, so again gathering up milk pails 
and lantern she sped as fast as possible to the 
house and with bated breath told him that 
something was wrong in the pig pen. 

With the exasperating coolness common to 
man he very deliberately took down the rifle 
and together they made their way to the pen 
in question. (The man believed that the 
noise was but imagination on the part of the 
woman). On arrival there, however, great 
was their surprise to find a huge black bear 
hugging and scratching a pig of about a 
hundred pounds weight. The man became 
really frightened then and deciding it was 
scarcely safe to tackle Bruin with only one 
shell in the magazine, they returned to the 
house, got the necessary shells and again 
approached the pig pen. The bear was still 
there and while Mrs. Farmer held the lantern 
her husband fired the shot that settled for all 
time Mr. Bruin’s earthly career. 


The poor pig, though not dead, had to be 
killed and dressed as well as the bear. Help 
was summoned from the neighbors and the 
bear skinned and the pig dressed before 


morning. A great deal of oil was taken from 
the bear’s fat but the skin when sold was of 
little value as the season was very early. 


ee 
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vir, WAY up in the top of a leafless 

: A tree was what looked like a 
re cub bear. With its back against 
_ the trunk and its two forepaws 
a . 


crossed comfortably on its stomach 
this fellow that looked like a bear,— 


*and was a porcupine—dozed peace- 


fully. 

The tree swayed slightly in the 
March breeze but the big porcupine 
did not seem to mind it in the least. 
He did not even open his eyes. The 
sun was mighty fine up there. For 
a March day it sure was some sun; 
almost too fine to last, in fact a 
‘weather breeder’ and perhaps for 
that very reason the animated pin- 
cushion was soaking in the-sunshine. 

_ Three o’clock came and there was 
a decided change in the atmosphere. 
The sun that had been starting rivu- 
lets from every snowbank and bring- 
ing forth birds and beasts at every 
opening in the woodland suddenly 
disappeared. The sky became over- 
cast and from out the northeast came 
a chilling wind, a wind that spoke 
of a belated snowstorm. In two 
BOUE) time the first flakes began to 
all. 

“Old Preparedness” had left his 
perch bed at the first sign of coolness 
in the upper air. Yes sir, he was sure 
wide awake now and he ambled 
carelessly along testing a twig here 
or nibbling the bark on some partic- 
ular tree there; and paying not the 
slightest attention to any other living 
thing. Confidence personified— 
that’s what he was‘as he shuffled 
along through the half dark woodland. 


Other beasts walked carefully, aye, 
even stealthily, but not so our friend. 
He made as much noise as he pleased 
and by the same token travelled 
where he pleased. Crossing a trail 
a big lynx lying in wait on the far 
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side spat fiercely at him. The glare 
from the yellow green eyes would 
have sent any other denizen of this 
neck of the woods scampering away 
in a panic, but notso the porcupine. 
He merely elevated a ridge of quills 
that looked like a row of Allied bay- 
onets coming over the top of a trench, 
slightly arched his bagk and awaited 
developments. ‘ The lynx slouched 
away in the darkness. 

Across the trail down the side 
hill and across the little stream, still 
asleep under its winter coat of ice, 
and up the other side went our friend. 
Only twice did he pause in a mile and 
a half of trail, once to sniff suspic- 


iously at some strange taint in the , 


air and! again to examine with his 
nose some man’s tracks in the snow. 

At the end of this mile and a half 
of travel he came to a dead halt 
behind a small heap of newly cut 
brush, and, if a porcupine could 
show excitement, he certainly showed 
it in every move. 

Back and forth, back and forth he 
travelled, from one point of vantage 
to another, his black snub nose 
wrinkling and his little beady eyes 
almost popping from his head. There 
out in front of him were the remains 
of what had beenacamp. The camp 
fire sull smoked, though only’a very, 
very little for the owner of that 
camp had kicked snow enough on 
his fire, or the embers of his fire, 
before leaving it to put it out or- 
dinarily. This two legged creature 
had also sensed the coming storm and 
had gone away in a hurry with the 
intention of making his main camp 
where there was a comfortable log 
cabin some ten miles farther down 
the valley by a little lake, 

But—there was something else 
the traveller had left, a delicious, 
tantalizing odor no porcupine could 


resent and that was the smell of 
fried bacon. He could stand it no 
longer but started boldly out into 
the tiny clearing. Half way to the 
smouldering embers there was a 
piece of that delicious bacon. His 
mouth fairly watered at the sight 
of it. Then he caught sight of an- 
other and still another piece, rinds 
they were it is true, but there was 


fat sally meat on them too. Talk 
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aouue your lily pads, neschaaeas 


water roots and berries or the a 
ferent tender barks and twigs that 
are supposed to be a porcupine’s. 


perquisites, all these were as nothing 
compared to this and hefeasted while 
the darkness came on and the snow 
came down thicker and faster, till 
every bit of that bacon was cleaned 


up. 

This little chore conipiekedt to 
his inward satisfaction, Porky started 
off to the right of the little clearing 
and here within two hundred yards 
of the camp he found a hollow log. 
Yessir, he’d been there before. No 
need to ask that question could you 
but have seen him. With one or 


two preliminary sniffs and a great © 
rustle of quills he entered the dark 


entrance and proceeded to crawl to 
the extreme far end of the hollow, 
some ten feet in. Here he rolled 
up in a ball with an array of pointed 
quills pointing outward. Woe to 
the intruder, who in that narrow 
cavern, ran into that barrier. Before 
even Porky had time to realize it 
he would have been pierced in a 
dozen places. 

Outsideit snowed and the air turned 
from a spring atmosphere to a wintry 
sharpness and the snow came down 
for thirty-six hours continuously. 
At the end of that time it abated for 
about an hour, the wind shifted— 
and it snowed again. 

For forty-eight hours Porky slept, 
or at least we suppose he slept. At 
any rate he stayed in his log retreat 
for that length of time and when at 
last he came to the entrance he had 
to shove himself through a small 
snow bank to gain the outside world— 
and such a world! When he had 
left it forty-eight hours before it 
was a woodland with patches of 
earth showing through the winter’s 
snow. The trees which had been 
entirely free from snow were now 
loaded with it and the ground was 
white everywhere. To add to the 
troubles of the wood folks the cold 
snap that had followed the snow 
storm had formed a crust, which 
meant that both those that hunt and 
those that are hunted were doomed 
to go hungry. 

Not so Porky, 


however. It mat- 


tered little to him what conditions 
were. His digestive apparatus was 
capable of anything. In a _ pinch 
almost any tree or bush within reach 
would furnish him with a meal of 
some sort. Yessir he’d live and grow 
fat where others would starve, and 
for this very reason the hunter 
traveller who had left the bacon 
rinds, had left them knowing full 
well that the porcupine he’d seen 
round camp for a few days would 
pretty nearly be sure to find them. 


But why the porcupine any more 
than any other of the wild folk? 

Say, ever eat porky stew? Let me 
tell you this, get lost in the woods if 
you will, without ‘grub,’ perhaps 
without sun or ammunition, even 
if you have the latter it is not always 
easy to locate game when you need 
it most, meet a porcupine,—and in 
countries where he’s protected you’re 
pretty sure to do so—a club will do 
the trick, a crack over the nose and 
he’s your meat. Toawell fedhuman, 
porcupine may not look very appe- 
tizing. To a starving person he 
looks different, and in all our North 
woods he’s the one animal that can 
best take care of himself through a 
hard winter. He eats when he 
pleases, while others starve, and he’s 
not a very shy fellow, he regards 
you as he does all others, relying on 
his ‘defense of ‘quills’ he ‘balls up’ 
and awaits your attack. 


Well, it’s good to know he’s around 
when the others all fail, and the 
summer camper who shoots ‘porky’ 
for fun has perhaps destroyed what 
might have been a starving man’s 
-dinner in. winter. 

Let us get back to our friend. 
The snow had crust enough - to 
carry him,—in places, and he care- 
fully picked out these places and 
made his way back to the camp site, 
but after a half hour’s fruitless dig- 
ging about, he made off into the 

rush. All day he was exploring, 
and at nightfall, a bit tired but with 
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cedar. The branches of the larger 


trees came down close to the ground. 


In fact they touched the ground in 
places and in one or two instances 
they lay over the old fallen cedar 
in such a position as to give plenty 
head-room for an animal even as large 
as a lynx. 

Along the outside of the log came 
the porcupine. The snow was a 
little soft here and he was belly deep 
in it as he waddled toward his home. 
What was-that? 

A slight movement the other side 
of the log and Porky turned and ran 
a few clumsy steps and then rolled 
himself into a ball just as a catapult 
of gray fur shot over the log and onto 
his spear coated back. 

There was an ear splitting screech 
as the big lynx—the same that had 
avoided Porky two days before 
forgot the hunger that had driven 
him to the attack and tried in a 
dozen ways to rid himself of the 
maddening torture caused by his 
forefeet which were filled with the 
paiped spines from the porcupine’s 
pack. 

Into the shadows he went, voicing 
his pain toyall the woods while the 
porcupine, after a five minutes wail 
to make sure the way was clear, 
came out of his ball of defence and 
shuffled into the hollow log where 
in half an hour he was fast asleep. 

Two days later the traveller was 
prowling about with ¢amera and rifle. 
It was too late in the day to take 
pictures and he was on his way back 
to the log cabin. In making a 
short cut through a thicket a gaunt 
grey beast, half crawled, half walked 
in a frantic endeavor to get out of 
his path. The effort ended in a 
floundering heap in the snow that 
showed a badly crippled and _ half 
starved lynx. There was a spurt 
of flame in the semi-gloom of the 
wood as the carbine spat a_ soft 
nosed bullet that ended the misery 
of the big lynx. Misery it had been 


| 4 his stomach full as usual, he returned 
_ to the old log. 
____ Now down on one side of the log 
- grew some large evergreen trees, 
_ Hemlock and spruce they were most- 
2 with here and there a_ small 


indeed for when the traveller had 
got the carcass home the great fore- 
paws were found to be filled with 
porcupine quills causing the flesh of 
the feet to fester, which had prevent- 
ed the animal from walking and, of 
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course, hunting for the prey that 
would have kept him alive. In an 
endeavor to remove the quills from 
his feet he had evidently transferred 
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a number of these torturing barbs 


to the roof of his mouth where they 
had worked into the flesh and gone 
nearly out of sight. 


Tuomas Husert Hutton 


F you have never stalked a frog 
I in the marshes, along the shore 
of some lake or stream, your 
experience as a hunter is not quite 
complete. You have, in short, missed 
something worth while. It matters 
not whether you usé the small 
twenty-two rifle, or what boys call 
a “nigger-shooter,” or perhaps you 
may use a pole and line with a 
pin hook adorned with a piece of 
red flannel, the sport is there just 
the same, and it requires real skill 
on your part in any case in order to 
approach and lure the wily frog into 
your trap, encompassing his downfall. 
In order that we as sportsmen shall 
be perfectly familiar with the habits 
and development of frogs, and there- 
by better equipped to capture them, 
{ will give a brief outline dealing 
with that phase of the subject. 

All frogs undergo a tadpole stage, 
though in some species this is so 
rapid as to lead the casual observer 
to think it omitted. Upon the dis- 
appearance of frosts at the close of 
winter the hibernating frogs return 
to active life, and as the waters warm 
up in the spring sun their notes are 
heard in suitable localities all over 
the country. In some species the 
song is distinctly a chant d’amour; 


in others it is continued long after 


the breeding season is Over. ' 
the breeding season the social in- 
stincts prevail, species of usually 
solitary habits congregating in large 
numbers, thus becoming ready prey 
for the hunter. 4 4 
Rapidity of development is mainly 
dependent upon the abundance of 
food and the temperature of the 
water. The most favorable condi- 
tions are a shallow pool, readily 
warmed by the sun and well stocked 
by organic matter, that is, an old 
pond. In this stage the frogs may 


reach a length of several inches, the 


During. 


| 
1 


1 frog legs, fried to a crisp brown, as 
the reward for your efforts and skill. 
: 


sale UY od gies - 


bullfrog tadpole being the largest. 
The numerous species closely resemble 
one another, but after; some exper- 
ience can be distinguished by certain 
points of mouth{structure, size, and 
color. Pye | Bie 

In a period which" varies from two 
months to two years the first indica- 
tion of the adult form appears in 
the protusion of the two hind legs. 
The forelegs or arms, owing to their 
being concealed by the gill mem- 
branes, are much later in coming 
out. 

As the legs become functional the 
tail is absorbed and furnishes material 
for growth, so that little food need 
be taken. In the case of the second 
year tadpole the capture of insects is 
begun before the tail is lost.\ As the 
gills are. replaced by lungs during 
this time, it is essential that the 
tadpoles have access to land or rest- 
ing places and it is a time of peculiar 
hardship in the creature’s existence. 
When the tail is almost fully resorbed, 
the purely aquatic life is forsaken for 
the amphibious and the food is 
changed from dead to living matter, 
which must demonstrate its living 
condition by motion. The peculiarly 
formed tongue—loose behind, so that 
it may be thrown out quite a distance 
—is covered by a viscid secretion so 
that; the frog readily captures any 
insects or small animals that approach 
it closely. For this reason, a hook 
baited% with something attractive, 
such as red flannel, frequently looks 
so good to them that they will readily 
grab and swallow it, to their ever- 
lasting remorse and regret. If you 
have never tried this form of sport, 
do so at your earliest opportunity. 
You will be surprised at the amount 
of exhilarating joy you can get out of 
such an enterprise. The old as well 
as the young folks will find they like 
it, and then there are those delicious 


Tadpoles, it is said, are generally 


p content to wait patiently for their 
food, and even the adults do not 


Search actively for food. Sexual 
maturity is reached in three or four 
years, being latest for those species 
that pass the first winter in the tad- 
pole stage. It is generally believed 
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that frogs live for 12, 15, or even 20 


_ years. 


While in the tadpole stage they 
furnish tempting morsels for , fish, 
reptiles, some mammals, and other 
frogs, and especially for wading birds, 
such as herons and cranes. They 
are defenseless in-their natural shallow 
habitats, which render them ready 
prey during this stage, and it is up 
to man to prevent this wholesale 
destruction.. In the adult frog stage 
the relentless pursuit by birds and 
reptiles is continued until of the 
hundreds of eggs deposited few be- 
come reproducing individuals. Only 
slight revenge for all this slaughter 
can be taken, when they occasionally 
capture disabled fish or small fish 
of sluggish habits found in the mud 
or on the bottom, and instances are 
recorded of their eating snakes, toads, 
and young birds, but insects and 
lower forms are their staple diet, and 
all other instances cited are excep- 
tions. 

Prof. Cope, in his work on the 
Batrachia of North America, des- 
cribes the marketable or commonly — 
eaten frogs as follows: 

* “The most widely distributed 
species is the common frog, spring 
frog, shad frog, or leopard frog (Rana 
virescens). It is found from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, and from Lake Atha- 
basca, in Canada, to Guatemala, 
Central America. It reaches a length 
of about 31% inches, exclusive of 
legs. The toes are well webbed, but 
the web does not reach the tips of 
the fourth toe, as in the common 
bullfrog. The head is moderate in 
size, the snout being rather pointed: 
the tympanum (ear) is distinct and 
nearly as large as the eye. The hind 
limb being carried forward along the 
body, the tibic-tarsal articulation 
reaches nearly the tip of the snout. 
The color is usually bright green, 
marked by irregular black, dark- 
brown, or olive blotches edged with 
whitish or yellowish. These spots 
form two irregular rows on the back 
and one er two or less indefinite rows 
on the sides. The blotching is con- 
tinued as spots or bars )n the. pos- 
terior extremities. These spots are 
frequently smaller and more numer- 
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ous than shown in the specimen 
figured. The glandular fold which 
runs from the orbit to the posterior 
part of the body is yellow. The 
under surface is whitish or light 
yellow and unspotted. The leopard 
frog passes from the tadpole stage 
the first season, and is more gregarious 
than the bullfrog -or‘ green frog. 
These considerations are of import- 
ance from a culturist’s standpoint. 

“The green frog or spring frog 
(Rana clamata) is found throughout 
the Eastern and Central States and 
neighboring parts of Canada. The 
body and limbs are stout and massive, 
the legs are short, and the head is 
more rounded than in R. virescens. 
The tympanum is very large, though 
this differs in the sexes, as a rule 
being larger than the eye in males 
and smaller in females.. A fold of 
skin runs from the eye backward, 
with a short branch from the tym- 
panum to the shoulder. The femur 
and tibia are equal in length, the 
web of toes not reaching end of fourth 
toe. 

“The color above 
posteriorly, passing into brilliant 
green anteriorly. It is sometimes 
greenish-brown above andon the sides, 
with small round brown spots. The 
buttocks are usually mottled with 
brown and yellowish white, but are 
almost uniformly black in some speci- 
mens. 

Below, this species, white or greenish 
white, sometimes more or less mottled 
and blotched. The throat is citron 


is dark olive 


yellow. 
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“This frog is especially aque in 
habits, not hunting on land; it 
frequents all kinds of fresh waters. 
It is more solitary in its habits than 
R. virescens, living singly, in pairs, 
or in small companies. It is active 
on land and in water, but not noisy. 
A nasal “chung” it occasionally ut- 
teres. When disturbed it often emits 
a shrill cry as it leaps into the water. 
It is preeminently an inhabitant of 
swamps and marshes, especially those 
connected with rivers or large creeks. 
“It is the first species heard in spring, 
and although its voice is not loud, 
the noise produced by thousands of 
them is deafening when heard close 
at hand, and is transmitted through 
the atmosphere for many miles. It 
may be imitated by the syllables 
chock, chock, chock.” 

“The pickerel frog; marsh frog, or 
tiger frog (Rana palustris) closely 
resembles the leopard frog, but may 
be readily distinguished from it by 
the bright yellow on the thighs and | 
legs. It is solitary in its habits and 
is often found in the grass, although 
preferring cold spring streams. In 
the Alleghany Mountains it is the 
most abundant frog. 

“It is a very active species, taking 
longer leaps than any of the others 
here mentioned. The note is a pro- 
longed, low, grating croak. Owing 
to its disagreeable odor it is but 
rarely eaten. 

“The bullfrog (Rana catesbiana) 
is the largest of North American 
frogs, reaching a body length of over 
8 inches. It has much the same 
geographical range as the spring frog. 
The body is very bulky and clumsy, 
the legs ate thick, and the head is 
broader than in R. clamata. A 
fold of skin extends from the eyes 
over the tympanum, around the inser- 
tion of forearm, and disappears on 
the breast. There are no folds on 
the sides of back, as in R. clamata 
and R. virescens. The skin is slightly 
rough above. The tympanum is larger 
than the eye, with the same sexual 
differences as in R. clamata. The 
tibia is slightly shorter than the 
femur. The hind toes are fully web- 
bed. The complete webbing of the 
fourth toe, with the absence of dorsal 
folds of skin, furnishes means of 
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distinguishing this from the spring 


Og. 

The color above is olivaceous, 
brown, or ferruginous, with darker 
blotches half the diameter of the 
eye, more or less uniformly distri- 
buted. The color is sometimes yel- 
lowish green without blotches or 
other markings. The hind legs are 
barred above and the buttocks 
blotched with nearly black markings. 
The lower parts are white, with 
obscure mottlings of brown, the 
throat sometimes being bright yel- 
low. In the young the 
above are reduced to distinct black 
dots, and the under parts are yellow- 
ish anteriorly. The habits are much 
the same as those of R. clamata. 
Both species pass the first winter in 
the tadpole stage and are said under 
favorable circumstances to pass even 
the second winter so. This fact, 
with the solitary habits of the adult, 
is of importance to the culturist. 


“The Western frogs are not well 
known. The range of Rana pretiosa 
is from Montana west to Puget 
Sound, thence south to southern 
California. It is the common frog 
of the Northwestern States. The 
body is stout and depressed like R. 
catesbiana. The head is_ obtuse, 
rounded, subtruncate, and broader 
than long. The eyes are small and 
the tympanum, which is sometimes 
indistinct in some small- specimens, 
is smaller than the eye. Skin thick. 
The femur is shorter than the tibia 
and not quite half length of body. 
The toes are fully webbed. A de- 

e pressed ridge extends from eye to 
flank. The color is dull yellowish- 
brown (dead leaf) above darker on 
sides, with circular brown blotches 
between the ridges. The outer sur- 
face of the limbs is blotched trans- 
versely. The under parts are yellow- 
ish white, with obscure brown marbl- 
ing, posteriorly salmon color.” 


_ “Rana aurora is found in the west- 
_ ern coast region of the United States. 
_ The body is depressed and elongated; 
_ limbs slender, well developed; head 
broad, acute, rounded anteriorly; 
eye moderate; tympanum smaller 
oe eye, but not sé small as in 
‘Preceding species. A fold of skin 
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runs from eye to hind leg. The 
femur is shorter than the tibia, which 
is rather more than half the length of 
body. The toes are not quite fully 
webbed, the last joints of all the toes 
and last two of the fourth toe being 
free. The color above is greenish- 
yellow, with golden _ reflections, 
spotted and black. The sides of 
abdomen and hind legs are reddish- 
orange. The under parts are dull 
yellowish-green, spotted. 


“While the species of frogs  des- 
cribed are those commonly used for 
food, there seems no valid reason 
why any of the Ranidae may not be 
eaten. The small size of some, with 
possibly a disagreeable odor, has 
prevented their use up to this time.” 


F. M. Chamberlain, who collected 
a part of the data herein, offers some 
timely suggestions for frog-culture, 
as follows: 


“From the foregoing discussion 
of the development of the frog it 
will be seen that its culture must of 
necessity be a matter requiring time, 
patience, and an appreciation of the 
animal’s habits and needs. So far 
as can be learned, attempts thus far 
made in the cultivation of frogs from 
the egg stage have been arrested at 
the period when the larva assumes 
the adult form. From this time the 


food must be living, and it generally 


consists almost entirely of insects. 
The difficulty, approaching impos- 
sibility, of furnishing these in suffi- 
cient quantity has been the great 
drawback. The placing. about the 
pond of meat and decaying matter 
to attract flies has been suggested, 
but the contamination of the water 
by the poisonous matters of decom- 
position has counteracted all bene- 
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fits produced. The frogs, failing in 
the supply of more natural food, have 
been compelled to devour one an- 
other. 

“To rear the tadpole is compara- 
tively easy. Anyone may obtain a 
supply of eggs by visiting the stag- 
nant pools in the early spring with a 
dipper and bucket, but this method 
is said to be less advantageous than 
the stocking of suitable waters with 
a sufficient number of pairs of mature 
frogs. The young can be protected 
by building a close fence around the 
edge of the pond to exclude such 
enemies as raccoons and_ reptiles, 
while a screen must be provided so 
that wading birds, whose long legs 
furnish them special facilities, can 
not stand in the water and devour 
the helpless tadpoles. Any device 
to be effective must be so arranged 
that there is no room for birds or 
other animals to stand on shore. or 
in shallow water, either on or under 
the screen, and at the same time it 
must allow the young to come to 
land, for if there is no opportunity for 
the tadpoles to breathe the air at 
rest and exercise the legs, the period 
of metamorphosis will be indefinitely 
delayed. They have been kept-in 
aquaria for years in the\ tadpole 
stage. 

“Food during this period is readily 
provided. If a shallow old pond is 
chosen, already well stocked with 
organic matter, it will supply, unaid- 
ed, food for a large number of frogs. 
This may be readily increased by 
supplying animals refuse, liver and 
such material, care being taken, of 
course, not to leave. a surplus to 
putrefy and infect the water. The 
more abundant the food and the 
warmer the water the more rapid is 
the growth, hence the desirability 
ef selecting a shallow pond. The 
young should be separated from the 
adult frogs during this time, as they 
are eagerly eaten; and it is needless 
to say that the pond must be free 
from fish, turtles, snakes, and cray- 
fish. 

“The critical period occurs 
the time of metamorphosis. The 
creature is now abandoning its 
aquatic habits and has not yet a 
perfect apparatus for terrestrial life. 


at 
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Any slight disarrangement of the 
natural environment is liable to de- 
stroy the equilibrium. The rapid 
resorption of the tail furnishes matter 
for growth, so that food is not so 
much a necessity, but as soon as the 


terrestrial habit is fully assumed liver 


food is absolutely requisite, and 
should be furnished in liberal quan- 
tities. There seems to be no reason 
why this might not be accomplished 
by transfer of the tadpoles to waters 
where natural food abounds. It is 
useless to attempt to supply this 
food artificially by any method at 
present known, neither has any de- 
vice to increase the natural abundance 
of insects been practicable as yet. 
The pond should have a growth of 
rushes and other plants; wild rice 
(Zizania aquatica) has been recom- 
mended, but it might attract birds 
that would prefer young frogs and 
tadpoles to their vegetable fare. 
Shade is necessary. Such a pond 
will furnish natural food for a large 


‘stock of frogs, and give opportunity 


for successful breeding. 


“One of the most successful “frog 
farms” is in Ontario, in the Trent 
River Basin. It has been in opera- 
tion about twenty years and. annually 
yields a comparatively large product 
of frogs. The waters were stocked 
by means of mature mated frogs. 
No attempt is made to confine the 
frogs until near the time for shipment 
tomarket. They are then taken alive 
at night, with the aid of a torchlight, 
and confined in small pens that can 
be drained when the frogs are desired 
for market. No food is given, as 
this is naturally present in sufficient 
amount for successful growth. The 
species is the eastern bullfreg (Rana 
catesbiana); it begins to breed at 
the age of three years and reaches a 
marketable size in four years.” 


It is said this farm yields “about 
5,000 pounds of dressed frog legs 
annually, besides over 7,000 living 
frogs for scientific purposes and for 
stocking other waters. 


In capturing frogs for market, or 
for sport, lines baited with red cloth, 
worms, or insects are extensively 
used; guns, small-bore rifles, and 
spears are also frequently employed, 


oe 


“Sage? 


nae AL 


and cross-bows are adopted for this 
purpose in Canada. They are often 
hunted at night, a lantern furnishing 
light for the hunter’s aim, at the same 
time blinding the frogs. Many are 
dug out of the mud, after they enter 
their hibernation, large numbers fre- 
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quently being found together at 
this time. 

This form of hunting offers a new 
variety of sport, at the same time 
adding a delicious dainty to our food 
supply. Get busy, boys, and try 
your luck! — 


THE COW KILLER OF THE CHOKE 
CHERRY 


AsHLEY A. HAINES 


“TY wouldn’t stand on the ground 
and shoot at that bear for five hun- 
dred dollars’, said old man Howell 
in a most emphatic manner. “Oh, 
yes; I know what you young fellows 
think about it; you think a man would 
be foolish nof to take a chance on him 
at any time, and under any circum- 
stances; but you wait until you've 
hunted and trapped for over ‘fifty 
years, as J have, and had the exper- 
experience that J’ve had, and maybe 
you'll be wiser than you are just now.”’ 

“Well, then, if you wouldn’t stand 
on the ground and shoot at that 
critter, how would you manage it, 
provided you dared to shoot at him 
under any circumstances?” queried 
Jim Simpkins who, although young, 
had a reputation as a dead rifle 
shot and as an unusually successful 
hunter. 

“How'd I manage it ” asked the 
old hunter, “‘Well, I’ll tell you. In 
the first. place, I’d build me a plat- 
form in a tree fifty feet from the 
ground near where the grizzly had 
made a kill and watch for him moon- 
light nights. He couldn’t smell you 
that high from the ground and unless 
one became excited, as might happen 
with one as young and inexperienced 
as you are, and fell out of the tree, no 
one would be taking any chances but 
the bear’, and with this parting 
shot, “Old Man Howell’, as he was 
_ universally called, shouldered his 
trifle and walked away. 

___ The conversation had taken place 
in a heavily timbered ravine some- 
thing like two hundreds yards from 
pecre the various log buildings stood 

at had been erected by Kit Lawton 


a half-dozen years previously. Big 
grizzly tracks—“‘bigger’n I ever seen 
before’, the old hunter had asserted 
in a most positive manner—covered 
the moist earth surrounding the 
remains of the cow that had fallen 
victim to the mighty stroke of the 
grizzly, a bear that had been living 
sumptuously off the settlers’ stock 
all that Fall, his last kill being the 
best of the three cows that belonged 
to the widow Lawton, and this last 
depredation of the grizzly had been 
responsible for the gathering of most 
of the settlers of the Chvke Cherry 
at the place we have menticned 
where plans were laid calculated for 
his destruction. 

But at the end of the hunt that 
resulted, the old grizzly was still 
alive and retained as great a relish 
for the ranchers’ stock as previously, 
as was plainly evident by his killing 
a three-year-old steer for old Abe 
McGee the day after the settlers had 
given\the old grizzly an all day chase 
in which every dog in the settlement 
figured more or less conspicuously. 
But it had resulted in dismal failure 
the dogs being ignored in a most 
contemptuous manner by the old 
bear which Jed the hunters through 
thick brush, fallen timber and dense 
fern-growth higher than a man’s 
head, the old grizzly always some- 
where ahead, the dogs as was always 
plainly evident by their constant 
ki-vi-ing, | somewhere-in-his-immed- 
iate-neighborhood while the hunters 
were always hopelessly somewhere- 
in-the-rear. 

Several, including the old man 
himself, built platforms in trees high 
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above the grizzly’s victims, and many 
a cold night was experienced by these 
hunters watching for the bear’s re- 
turn, but without any being offered a 
Shot. One day, however, Si Hawkins 
had the chance of a lifetime, and 
probably the surprise of his life, 
when, in stealthily working his way 
through the woods, he had seen the 
mammoth bear rise on his hind feet 
to nearly twice Si’s height and stand 
in that position, with nothing but the 
trunk of a four-foot tree lying be- 
tween them! Who was the first to 
leave that immediate vicinity, ‘or 
why Si failed to shoot the bear he 
was hunting for, were things he never 
succeeded in explaining to the satis- 
faction of the men that were more 
or less interested. 


The next kill was at Jim Simpkins’ 
father’s place. Jim and his father 
were away from home that night 
which left Mrs. Simpkins, with two 
little children, the only ones at home. 
All of the stock had returned to the 
place that night at the usual time but 
one of the largest cows. At dark 
Mrs. Simpkins heard this cow com- 
mence to bawl in a frightful manner, 
but as this was several hundred yards 
from the house and down in the 
thick timber, and being naturally 
afraid of the grizzly that had been 
killing stock so often that Fall, Mrs. 
Simpkins barred the door and devot- 
ed her attention to quieting the 
children who seemed te realize that 
something dreadful was happening 
to Betty, their pet ““bossy-cow”’. 


For not less than two hours the 
bawling continued, and then gradu- 
ally the sounds subsided until all was 
quiet and Mrs. 
convinced that at last the cow’s 
sufferings were over. On investiga- 
tion next day, the cow was found, 
terribly mutilated, partly eaten and 
with a broken back. The several 
settlers that examined the carcass 
decided that the bear had broken her 
back with a stroke of the mighty paw 
and then feasted while the animal 
was still alive. 


The next night, anticipating the 
bear’s return, Jim Simpkins watched 
the carcass from a blind he had made 
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eis wi 7 


on a little knoll within thirty yards 
of the kill. The night was bright 
from a full moon. ( 


Jim, who claimed | 


to have the “best shot gun in the _ 


province” to use his own words, lav 
in concealment with that weapen 
loaded unusually heavy with buck- 
shot and watched the bear approach 
the carcass, which it dragged up a 
steep hill for fifty feet and deposited 
on a level spot, after which it feasted 
to the full and then left without 
drawing a shot from Jim’s direction! 

“Light was too poor,” Jim explain- 
ad to the inquisitive, and this explana- 
tion had to suffice as none other was 
ever offered. 


Following Kit Lawton’s death, 
three years before our story opens, 
Mrs. Lawton had struggled faithfully 
to make a living for herself and two 
children. Dick, at that time was 
just past thirteen, and the baby, 
Bess, but little past two. Dick was 
an unusually strong and ambitious 
boy and naturally was of great help 
to his mother, and by their united: 
efforts the small clearing that Mr. 
Lawton had left gradually became 
larger, more vegetables and grain 
were srown each year while the little 
hen-house that had accommodated a 
couple of dozen fowls had given way 
for one accommodating as many 
hundred. When they had _ finally 
become owners »f three good milch 
cows, it seemed that they had reason 
for being unusually thankful and were 
looking forward to a time when such 
constant effort as had been theirs 
would not be necessary to make a 
jiving. . 

But the loss of their best cow then 
fell to their lot and this seemed a 


loss that they could ill afford. Hers 


had been the richest milk and nearl 
as much butter had been chur 
from her cream as from both of the 
other two; and butter at the miming 
town a dozen miles away always 
brought a good price; and as Mrs. 
Lawton had the reputation of making 
exceptionally good butter, hers was 
always greatly in demand at the 
highest price. This source of rev- 
enue, in future, would be largely cut 


| 


f 


off. | 
“We'll have to do the best we is 


ean with the two we have left,” 
she told Dick, speaking of the other 
cows they still had, ‘‘and if that old 
grizzly doesn’t get them, we’ll manage 
some way, especially if the hens do.as 
well this winter as they did last,” 
and Dick assured his mother that 
there was no reason to think other- 
wise as they were both learning {more 
about poultry and the care necessary 
to secure a large egg production. 
And eggs, like butter, always com- 
manded the best prices in the mining 
camp 
We raise all the wheat we need, 
you know, Mother,” Dick had said, 
“so we are not now at the expense 
of buying grain for the hens, and you 
know I’ve managed to get bone and 
‘meat for over a year without having 
to be at any expense in that direction, 
and I think we shall manage as well 
in future. And you know that when 
we had to buy bone and meatscraps 
for the hens, it cut down the profits 
a whole lot. But this is not going 
to worry us any more for I really think 
we have enough green bone on hand 
to last at least six months. We shall 
have to thank that old grizzly for it, 
though, but I wish he had left our 
cow alone as I hate to feed her bones 
to the chickens, though don’t think 
of it at all when gr inding up the bones 
of the other cows he has killed around 
the settlement”’. 


“Yes, Dick,” his mother had re- 
marked, “it’ is very fortunate we 
can now raise all the grain we need, 
as well as hay and vegetables; also 
very fortunate that you discovered 
a way to avoid buying expensive 
poultry supplies.” F 


The ‘‘discovery’’, or one of them, 
that she alluded to was Dick’s first 
beginning to save all the bones and 
meat BCraps he could get hold of for 
the henss Some of these he secured 
when a neighbor butchered, others 
when he killed a deer as he was a 
successul hunter, and he utilized all 
the refuse parts such as leg bones, 
‘heads, etc. Then he made another 
discovery when he found that he 
Could trap or snare the snow-shoe 
‘Yabbits that were quite plentiful in 
the woods. These, drawn, and 
allowed to freeze, were easily ground 
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into chicken feed and the largest egg 
yield they had. ever had was when 
feeding this rabbit meat and bone, 
with the wheat of their own growing. 

“Not very expensive keeping 
poultry when you don’t have to 
buy either wheat, bone or meat,” 
and Dick, giving little Bess~ just 
“one more toss’ till her head ‘“‘almost 
bumped the ceiling,” as that little 
tot gleefully expressed it, sat her 
hurriedly in a chair and darted away 
towards the barn to attend to the 
chores. - ty 

“Looks like it was going to snow 
tonight,” he remarked an hour later 
as he entered the house, ‘‘and if. it 
does, I suppose our troubles from 
that old bear will likely be over for 
this year at least as he will have to 
hit for the higher ranges soon and 
find.a place to den up for the winter, 
provided he hasn’t already done so. 
Old man Howell thinks he may have 
left here a week or so ago as he hasn’t 
been seen for some time.’ 


“Tt will be a great relief to me when 
I feel fully convinced that he has 
left, and when he does leave I do hope 
that he never comes back. I’ve 
worried a great deal for fear you 
should meet him some time when 
you were out hunting as I always 
feared you might try to kill him and 
maybe only cripple him. And if 
this had happened, no one knows 
what might have happened to you’’, 
his mother said as she proceeded to 
set the table preparatory to the sup- 
per that Dick always relished after 
the day’s work out in the crisp air. 


That his mother had often worried 
over the possibility of Dick meeting 
and trying to kill the big bear, Dick 
was fully aware, but had she known 
that he had often spent whole days 
hunting for this, terror of the neigh- 
borhood, she would have worried 
ten times the more; but this he took 
special pains to conceal from her. 
While she had often told him never 
to hunt the big bear, or to shoot at 
him if he should see him, Dick had 
never promised that he would follow 
her advice, or that he would not, but 
always disposed of the matter in a 
way that led her to believe that the 
big bear was the last animal on earth 
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he was hunting for. Had she been a 
bit more observing, however, she 
must have arrived at the true situa- 
tion, for Dick this year—though not 
until the big grizzly’s appearance in 
the settlement—had been hunting 
with his father’s twelve-pound “‘Buf- 
falo Sharps’’ rifle instead of the little 
forty-four Winchester carbine he had 
always previously used. This rifle 
used a cartridge “long as a corn cob”, 
to quote old man Howell’s own words, 
and was a gun that had never failed 
to send its five-hundred-and-fifty 
grains of lead through the shoulders 
of any animal it had been trained on 
by Dick’s father in the days when he 
was considered one of the deadliest 
rifle shots on the Frontier and a 
hunter that never refused a shot 
however risky, at any game under 
any circumstances. And his old 
Buffalo Sharps always proved itself 
worthy the name engraved on its 
heavy octagon barrel, and that name 
was “Old Reliable’. 


The rifle was much too heavy for 
Dick, but remembering the record it 
had had as a big game rifle in his 
father’s hands, and always remem- 
bering that his father had often stated 
that one of the heavy bullets through 
the shoulders would drop instantly 
any animal, this influenced him in 
selecting it when there was a pos- 
sibility of meeting the big bear. 

The next morning, just after Dick 
and his mother had finished their 
breakfast, Mrs. Lawton said’ 


“J wish you would stay with Bess, 
Dick, while I run over to Mrs. Wil- 
son’s with that pattern I borrowed 
yesterday. I wont be gone ten 
minutes and as soon as I return you 
can finish your chores’, and snatch- 
ing a shawl which she threw over her 
shoulders she hurried away to Mrs. 
Wilson’s, the nearest neighbor by 
five miles. Bess, in Dick’s opinion, 
was the best child in the world, but 
she had one bad habit—even Dick 
had to admit this,—and that was the 
habit of “‘crying her eyes out’’, as her 
mother expressed it, if left in the 
house alone if but for a moment. 

Mrs. Lawton had not been gone 
three minutes, Dick always declared 
when relating the events that were 
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to fill in the ten minutes or so follow- 
ing her departure, when, as he said, 
“things began to happen’, Bess 


still occupied her throne,—the high — 


chair—with a spoon firmly clasped in 
her chubby right hand while the 
left held the bowl from which she was 
still liberally helping herself with her 
spoon. Dick just then happened to 
glance out of the window, springing 
to his feet the instant. following to 
exclaim, but mostly to himself , 


“‘That’s him, all right! But what 
can I do with Bess here and Mother 
away? She'd cry herself sick; besides 
it won’t do to start a racket of any 
kind. But I’ll fix it all right. Here 
Whiz! Here Wiggles!’ and seizing 
a pan of new milk he placed it hastily 
on the floor while Whiz, the little 
dog, and Wiggles, the cat, approached 
the tempting liquid, growling and 
snarling, from opposite sides. But 
they never actually let their antip- 
athy towards each other lead to open 
hostilities, and Dick trusted that they 
would never break their past good 
record, though he hoped, and expect- 
ed, that the sundry snarls and growls 
would continue as long as the milk 
held out, and that should continue 
for several minutes—long enough for 
his purpose—,and believing that 
Bess’s attention would be attracted 
by the cat’s and dog’s behavior until 
his mother’s return, he had plenty 
of time to slip into the kitchen un- 
observed. Once there, he quickly 


slipped a handful of the “corn cob”. 


cartridges in his trousers pocket, and, 
with the old Sharps, hastily slipped 
out the back door. 


“Too late, I guess’, he told himself, 


“but careful trailing may do the 
trick yet. Here are his tracks! Gee 
but what a whopper he must be! 
And he’s headed straight for where he 
killed the cow. IF that should hold 
him for just one minute, it'll give me 
the chance I’m after’, and Dick, 
with the big Buffalo Sharps gripped 
tightly in his right hand and with 
three spare cartridges, ready ” for 
emergencies in his left, carefully 
approached the spot where the cow 
had met her tragic fate. 

The dense timber had enabled Dick 
to approach within fifty yards with- 


Wn 
both shoulders” sped the heavy bul- 
_ let and without a sound the monster 


bear dropped limply to the ground. 


! Pig As 
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out danger of being seen by the big 
bear, provided that animal was at the 
spot as he hoped, and reasoned, he 
would be. All of the cow’s bones 
Dick had hauled to the chicken house 
to be ground up for the hens, but the 
head he had hung in a near-by tree, 
seven or eight feet from the ground, 


. intending to use it at a later date for 


coyote bait. Judging from the way 
the ground was tracked up, Dick and 
several others who afterwards exam- 
ined the spot decided that the grizzly 
must have been smelling around the 
place where he had killed the cow 
several weeks before and _ finding 
nothing to suit his fancy, had turned 
and was just in the act of rearing on 
his hind feet to inspect the cow’s 
head that hung in the tree above 
him, when discovered by Dick. 


But the bear had not discovered 
Dick! That individual dropped to a 
sitting position, his right leg pointing 
straight to the front but his left 
drawn back against his hip. His 
left fore-arm dropped around his 
left knee, the old Buffalo Sharps 
being drawn slightly to the shoulder, 
and with the words—his father’s 
words—ringing in his ears, “right 
through both shoulders”, the sights 
aligned themselves almost automat- 
ically on the fatal spot, and the old 
Buffalo gun spoke the first time since 
ha'ving been shot by its old owner. 

_Following the report, Dick found 
himself trying to regain his feet 
something like six or eight feet farther 
back than when he had pulled the 
trigger, and when he had accomplish- 
ed this feat, it was to find the action 
open ready for the insertion of 
dnother cartridge, he having uncon- 
sciously thrown the lever and ex- 
tracted the fired shell with the one, 
smooth motion as taught him by his 
father even when Dick had been too 


_ small to more than lift the big rifle. 


But what of the big grizzly? At 
the instant Dick had pulled the 


_ trigger, the bear had been standing.. 


on his hind feet, his body towering 
to its full height. ‘Right through 


Dick approached the fallen 
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bear, the bear that had killed stock 
and terrorized the neighborhood for 
the last time, a horseman rode up 
from the opposite direction, drew 
rein, and exclaimed: 

“Boy, you've got your nerve with 
you, to tackle the bear standing on 
the ground that old man Howell, 
with his fifty years of experience 
would not tackle, similarly located, 
for five hundred dollars! Mrs. Law- 
ton’, said the rider as Dick’s mother 
hurriedly approached, “your boy has 
the nerve of his father and you should 
be proud of him.” 

With white face, Mrs. Lawton 
approached carrying Bess, all smiles 
now but with tear-stained cheeks, 
mute evidence of the failure of the 
Whiz-Wiggles scheme—to drop limp- 
eon a near-by log after which she 
said: 

“Proud of him? Why, certainly 
I’m proud of him’. And then, try- 
ing to smile, she added: “But he 
disobeyed me, I’m afraid, as I have 
always told him that he was not to 
hunt the big grizzly. And oh, Dick! 
Why did you leave Bess alone with 
Whiz and Wiggles to cry her eyes out 
and after I had told you to stay with 
them until—”’ 

At this point Mr. Sawyer, for this 
it proved to be, the richest stock man 
in the province, spoke up and said: 

“Mrs. Lawton you'll have to for- 
give Dick this once as everything has 
turned out just as it should except 
for one thing. And that relates to 
the loss you have suffered from this 
bear killing your best cow. Id like 
that bear’s hide, and will send a 
couple of men over within a few hours 
to remove it if you and Dick will be 
satisfied to part with it for the two 
best cows I have; and you can be the 
judge. What do you say to this 
proposition? Is it a bargain or not?” 

“Sure it’s a bargain’, exclaimed 
Dick, “‘only I'd like to keep the meat 
and bones for chicken feed if you have 
no use for it”. 

Christmas day a sleigh drew up 
before Mrs. Lawton’s door, a large 
bundle being carried and placed on 


the porch by the driver who merely 
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stated that he had been instructed 
to deliver it to Mrs. Lawton. Noth- 
ing further could be elicited in the 
way of information from the driver 
who soon after departed. On the 
bundle being opened, what was the 
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surprise of Dick and his mother to 
unroll the big bear’s hide, beautifully 
mounted into a floor rug, the gaping 
mouth, blood red, and with its cruel 
teeth, containing a card reading: 
“Compliments, J. L. Sawyer.” 


FIGHTING NATURE'S HUNS 


GerorGE H. Corsan 


OW that the war is over we are 
by no means through fighting the 
Huns, forwe havethem with us in 

many forms: there is the “Hun of 
the Garden,’’—twitch or quitch-grass 
that will send its spear through a 

otato and will smother all fruit trees 
if left uncared for. 

Fhen we have the “Hun of the deep 
woods’—the great horned owl—that 
kills the little horned owl, which is a 
sreat mouser. It also kills all the 
rabbits, ducks and has even been 
known to kill pigs, so capable a killer 
isit. Geese, partridges, ruffed grouse, 
pea fowl and turkeys I have known 
succumb to its ability to kill. Grey, 
black and fox squirrels it utterly 
annihilates. These last and musk- 
rats it swallows whole. Skunks it 
kills and eats and I even suspect them 
of being able to kill mink. JI would 
like to hear from the readers of Rod 


George H. Corson with a big sting ray, caught in 
San Diego Bay, Cal., and Rose Haywood, champion 
swimmer of the bay. 


and Gun on this last as I only suspect 
them. I also suspect that they kill 
hawks at night time. Has any one 
a record as to this? We all know 
that hawks and crows will worry 
them in daylight. Has any one 
seen either the gyrfalcon or the 
goshawk kill a great horned owl? 
If crows were less cunning he would 
be able to kill them but he merely 
scares them away, and this is the 
only good act I know of to his credit. 
I ask every hunter to shoot this 
“Hun of the air.” His talons are 
worse than his biting power. 


Then we have that “‘Hun of the 
countryside everywhere near large 
cities—the house cat. This creature 
gets just one taste of a bird and from 
that day will never bother about a 
mouse. Even though the humane 
societies offer to call for and smother 
painlessly the household pet, yet 
ladies will drive out in their autos 
and dump out of a bag a family of 
cats or one old Tom! And they do 
it every day and because my 17 acres 
of bird sanctuary look wild and quiet 
my place is selected. But thank 
fortune I can procure fish heads and 
fish scraps for the asking. These I 
throw in a pile placing eight traps 
around them. Then “Mr. Hun” 
gets caught (for no cat can resist fish) 
then™my .22 talks and later some 
favorite tree gets a treat. 


This past summer I spent down at 
the California army and navy camps 
teaching: swimming to* Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers, marines, aviators and sailors. 
While at San Diego I saw Rod andGun 
Gun in Canada on sale, at the book 


stores and it was a very pleasant — 


surprise to me. And while at San 
Diego I met another Hun in San 
Diego Bay. On the mud bottoms 


j 
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of that Bay lies a little fish about the 
size and shape of a pie. It has a 
little round tail that has a terribly 
sharp serrated lance about half way 
up the top of the tail. You have 
merely to step on this Hun if you 
wish to have a three weeks’ trip to 
the hospital, for its barb is very 
poisonous and it*generally manages 
to jab the lance clean through the 
foot and then jerks it out tearing a 
ragged hole—nice and painful it is 
too. This Hun is a sting ray or 
stingeree” as the boys call it. It 
does not live in the open ocean nor 
does it stay around the sandy bottoms 
but mud bottoms are its favorite 
places. I caught one two feet across 
and it had a lance over six inches long. 
It was the rat tail species which keeps 
out in the deep water. A man once 
picked his teeth with the dried barb 
and drew blood and died from the 
oison. To avoid stepping on them 
eep your feet on the ground and 
push it along but never lift it up 
as you may place it down on a sting 
ray. When touched by the big toe 
it simply swims away. It is as ugly 
as one can imagine it to be. The 
pie-sized sting rays are speared in 
shallow water with very little diffi- 
culty, the larger sting rays may be 
caught in the deep waters of the bays 
with hoek and line baited with 
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sardine and resting on the bottom. 
The largest sting ray is tame sport 
as they give no pull but are easily 
pulled up by a small child. 

There are some other Huns such as 
the red squirrel that eats the brains 
out of insectivorous nestlings and 
the crops out of seed eating fledglings. 
Minks and otters destroy fifty times 
their skin value. The short eared 
owl destroys quail, snipe, plovers and 
woodcock and does not bother with 
field mice as the little horned owl 
does; it has very short bent-back ears 
and a half hawk like appearance. 

In distinguishing the owls we must 
not get the little horned owl mixed 
up with the screech owl as this 
latter rarely kills a mouse but devotes 
its time to ating little birds. 

Then we must not overlook the 
snapping turtle as a Hun for not only 
is it a Hun in features (look close at 
him) but in disposition also and baby 
swans, geese and ducks are devoured 
by him. Place a log out in the pond, 
marsh, lake or river and he will rest 
on it and it is real sport to shoot him 
with a .30-30 or .25-20 or a long rifle 
.22 according to the weapon on hand. 
A .25-20 with a peep sight while 
lying on the ast generally makes 
the beginning of turtle soup for by 
this means you are enabled to hit him 
in the eye. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


Leo M. 


ID yeu ever stop to inquire of yourself 
as te what really draws you afield, 
whether you go thither in search of same 
or fish, whether you go for big game of small? 
You haven’t? Well, the chances are if you 
had pondered the question, sooner or later 
you would have discovered that something 
besides the fish or the game was the real 
reason for your going. Sounds odd, doesn’t 

it, but nevertheless true, as I hope to show. 
"The thing that underlies your-ambition to 
_ shoot moose, caribou, deer, ducks, or whatnot, 
a is not the game you strive to bring to bag 
merely, but there is a greater something 
involved, which is no less than nature itself. 
_ The call of the wild, so to speak. In other 
i _ words we go afield not only for the sport of 
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hunting or fishing, as the case may be, but for 
that greater desire to be within the realm of the 
great outdoors. That is really the joy that 
attaches to being the true sportsman. 

And, let us try to discover all the secrets 
of this enticement. We call it nature, but 
that is a very broad term. In this particular 
case, let us find specifically what elements of 
nature entice us afield and cause us to enjoy 
the sport of hunting or of fishing. 

Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A.B., M.A., 
M.D.,‘of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., writes a paper that bears upon 
this very question. He gives some interesting 
thoughts on the “‘sense of color,’”’ I quote him 
as follows: 

“The sense of color is a great, divine gift. 
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Colors that are gay and attractive give zest 
to the spirit, force to the muscles and keen 
action to the emotions. Most colors are 
pleasant and the loveliest border on true 
happiness. The purest and most thoughtful 
minds can scarcely resist a love of color. 
Indeed, the poet-artist Ruskin spoke as well 
for physiology as he did for color when he 
sang that color is, in brief, a type of inner 
feeling akin to love.” ‘It is especially 
connected with the blossoming of the earth, 
with its fruits and flowers and with morning 
and evening.” 

“Psychologists have a multitude of in- 
struments and tests whereby you may be 
tested as to the influence of colors upon your 
affections, feelings and sentiments. The 
transition of the average person through the 
stages of student, art devotee, up to artist 
and genius can be traced in this way by in- 
struments of the experimental laboratory.” 


“The color-blind man, to be sure, by a 
trick of heredity which skipped his mother 
and all women, confuses reds and greens. 
He, of course, is worse off than you and I. 
Yet white means the good, the true and the 
pure to him as it does to you. Black be- 
speaks evil, unpleasantness, gloom, de- 
pression and mischief.” 

“Scarlets and reds, however, appeal to 
those who are not color blind as some- 
thing stirring; pleasant excitement, ef- 
fervescent action such as that of the blood 
in happy motion; patriotism and the fighting 
spirit are associated, perhaps from the child- 
hood ideas of flags, flames, blood, pictures 
and the brilliancy of red itself.’ 


“Similarly, gold and yellow both arouse the 
emotions started by the days bright with 
glorious sunshine. The exaltation of the 
spirit produced by yellow, orange and gold is 
strictly physiological. As-the sun energizes 
and makes life, motion and helpful emotions 
the colors associated with it to a similar 
degree do likewise.” 

“The actinic or chemical vibrations and 
particles of all light are also present in various 
strengths in the different colors. Sunburn 
and tan are the result of such radiations of 
mixed white and yellow light.” 

“Blue and violet light are also rich in these 
chemical rays, but green is a calming, com- 
forting color, because the sharpest, cutting 
chemical rays are diminished to a minimum. 
Foliage, grass, trees and vegetation generally 
recall so many happy summers that the 
associations so pleasantly mixed with green 
can not be separated from the soothing 
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powers of the color itself. While the popular 
notion that “‘green rests the eyes” is not 
altogether correct, it has at least a modicum 
of truth in it, because the sharp intensive 
rays are largely absent from it.”’ 


“The blues of marine colors, the vast 
expanse of the heavens and the tints of so 
many eyes strike the human ego as a sweet, 
tender, divine spark. Blue has a pleasantly 
insidious influence and power over man. 
There is something physiological and psy- 
chological all combined in blue. Pale blues, 
sky blues, marine blues and Napoleon blues 
all impress the spirit with a vast, divine 
significance.” 

“Purples, violets, deep blues and their 
close kin of the melancholy end of the spec- 
trum seem to depress, frighten and subdue 
the vital activities both of man and many 
microscopic plants and animals. Just as 
sunshine and sorrow are linked in the human 
emotions, happiness and shadow are coupled 
verbally. As the evening shadows fail 
purples and violets pass before the eyes. 
There is in them more melancholy than the ~ 
mere onset of twilight and veiled purples.” 


\ Dr. Hirshberg has given us, in a few words, 
much food for thought. It is now clear to us 
why we enjoy hunting and fishing not only 
for the sake of killing the quarry, but for the 
finer emotions of getting in touch with nature. 
We now see why going hunting or going 
fishing affords us such beneficial results from 
a physical, as well as mental, standpoint. 
It is the colors. The greens, the reds, the 
yellows, and the gold. This is what affects 
our state of being. All who have witnessed 
the dawn of a perfect day, the rising sun, the 
fleecy-white clouds, the azure blue of the sky, 
sunset, the starlit night, and all who have felt 
the soft gleam of mellow moonlight, know 
that colors do have a varied and certain 
effect. And who among sportsmen has not 
noticed the soothing powers of the soft 
green of the forest, or the rippling blue-green 
of ocean, river, or wind-tossed lake! 


Hamlin Garland, writing about The Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona, 
says that “‘when the light falls into it, harsh, 
direct, and searching, it is great, but not 
beautiful. The lines are chaotic, disturbing— 
but wait! The clouds and the sunset, the 
moonrise and the storm, will transform it into 
a splendor no mountain range can surpass. 
Peaks will shift and glow, walls darken, crags 
take fire, and gray-green mesas, dimly seen, _ 
take on the gleam of opalescent lakes of 
mountain water.” . : 
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There’s colors for you. See what an effect 
they kad on this writer? Notice how strongly 
he was impressed by the different shades of 
light? That’s the effect of color on the mind. 
If there were no difference in colors and 
shades of light, this would indeed be a bleak 
old universe. Suppose everything were gray 
or black or some dull color. On the other 
hand, suppose everything were green, red, or 
blue. It would present a very monotonous 
scene in either case, would it not? Then 
think of the beautiful color schemes of wood- 
land, hill, and dale, of river, lake and ocean, 
of the cloud-flecked sky and starlit night, 
and you can glimpse how artfully the Creator 
has made use of the various colors. Another 
writer goes on to say: ‘The blues and the 
grays and the mauves and the reds are second 
in glory only to the canyon’s size and sculp- 
ture. The colors change with every changing 
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hour. The morning and the evening shadows 
play magicians’ tricks.” 

John Muir, famous writer, says: ‘It seems 
like a gigantic statement for even Nature to 
make all in one mighty stone word. Wildness 
so Godful, cosmic, primeval, bestows a new 
sense of earth’s beauty and size......., But the 
colors, the living, rejoicing colors, chanting 
morning and evening in chorus to heaven! 
Whose brush or pencil, however, lovingly 
inspired, can give us these? In the supreme 
flaming glory of sunset the whole canyon is 
transfigured, as if the life and light of cen- 
turies of sunghine stored up in the rocks was 
now being poured forth as from one glorious 
fountain, flooding both earth and sky.” 

Color, color, color! It is color that im- 
presses every lover of nature. That is the 
element of enticement known as “‘the call of 
the wild.” 


DON'TS FOR ANGLERS 


Don’t oversleep, the early angler gets the 
fish. 

Don’t swear, or you won’t catch any fish, 
so sayeth the old proverb. 

Don’t leave all your preparations for the 
‘morning, get all ready the night before. 


Don’t lie about the size of your fish, the size 
of your catch, or the size of the big one that 
got away. It’s old stuff, and you can’t 
compete with the old timers on it. 


. Don’t economize by using last year’s 
tackle, believing it to be as good as new. 
Time deterioriates everything, except booze. 
So don’t spoil the whole trip by losing the big 
one on account of a rotten line. Get a new 
one, and get the very best. 


Don’t start out with a grouch in the morn- 
ing. Your attitude may make or mar the 
pleasure of the trip. The world, including 
fishermen, crave good cheer, and sunshine. 
As you meet others, others will meet you. 
Smiles beget ‘smiles, while grouches and 
crankiness beget cusswords. 


Don’t manifest a selfish disposition, be 
liberal with the fellows. Take your share of 
the work, and do it like a man, even a trifle 
more than your share. Don’t try to cop out 
the soft stuff, show the boys you are with 
them heart and soul, in everything. They 


will make it just as easy for you as they can, 


and in the end acknowledge even in your 


_ absence, that you are a regular guy. 


ALBERT E. Jay 


Don’t lose your patience and temper if they 
don’t pull you out of the boat biting, and 
want to move to some other spot. Fish are 
erratic cusses, and run in droves like sheep, 
and you may just leave before the drove 
arrives. Get into a promising location, and 
stay there until you are really sure there are no 
more fish. Then move, but every move 
takes time, and you willsoon get the habit, 
and want to be moving all the time. 

Don’t attempt to tell old timers how to fish. 
You will only waste your breath. If there is 
one point in the world a man is set on it’s his 
fishing ability, and though he may not catch 
fish you are taking awful chances in criticizing 
his methods. It will only result in an argu- 
ment, and give him a bad taste in his mouth 
when he looks at you. But you can get some 
mighty valuable and useful information by 
observing the ways and workings of those 
old birds. You can make use of their ex- 
perience free. 

Don’t rock the boat, unless your life in- 
surance policies are all paid up to date, and 
your available cash invested in Victory Bonds, 
and Red Cross donations. If all this has been 
done, and you are alone in the boat, go to it. 
Rock the old tub to your heart’s content. 
Rock it sidewise, lengthwise, and any old way, 
and if the worst should happen your bereaved 
and benefitted relatives will at least have the 
satisfaction of remembering you were thought- 
ful. 


A GOVERNMENT RESERVE 


Where the Angler and Lover of God’s Out-of-Doors Finds 
a Haven for Rest and Recreation 


O better place could be devised for a 
N real summer holiday for red-blooded 

men and women than the Algonquin 
-Provincial Park of Ontario, situated in the 
“Highlands of Ontario,’ 200 miles north of 
the City of Toronto. It is an unspoiled 
territory of nearly two million acres. Two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
the Park is a wonderful spot in which to 
renew the energies of a tired body or refresh 
a wearied spirit. Its tonic air filters through 
hundreds of square miles of pine, balsam 
and spruce; the days are unusually long with 
bright sunshine, while the cool evenings are 
a time of enchantment. The park is also a 
paradise for the fisherman and canoeist. 


The Provincial Government of Ontario in 
setting aside this reserve as a recreation 
ground for the people also decreed that it 
should be a sanctuary for the wild life of the 
forest. The animals and birds have not 
only survived, but have multiplied exceed- 
ingly. The animals have been allowed for 
more than twenty years to live their lives 
immune from the dangers of man-for carrying 
firearms in the park is strictly against the 
law—and they have ceased, apparently, to 
regard him as their enemy. The mink is to 
be seen hunting along the banks of the 
streams; the red deer browses in the valleys, 
squirrels chatter in the tree-tops and beavers 
perform their architectural feats in sight of the 
camper. 


The prohibition against hunting in the park 
greatly adds to opportunities of the camera 
hunter, since the wild creatures are free from 
molestation and offer such ease of approach 
as cannot be found in localities where they 
are persistently hunted. 


Several rivers take their rise in Algonquin 
Park, among them the Petawawa, Amable 
Dufond, Madawaska, North Muskoka, Nip- 
issing, South and Pine. These streams are 
swift, clear and deep; their shores are, for the 
most part, rocky and their banks heavily 
wooded. 


There are also over fifteen hundred lakes 
in Algonquin Park, varying in size from one 
_ acre to several acres in extent. Many of 
these lakes are connected by deep, still-water 


A 14-Ib. Salmon Trout, 
Caught in Algonquin Park, the Land of a 
Thousand Lakes . 
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channels or racing ribbonlike streams of — 
“strong water,’ making it possible for the 
canoeist to paddle fifty miles without having — 
to make a single portage. 


The innumerable unsurpassed camp sites 
which line the shores of every lake and water- 
way, and, to the real beginner the provision ” 
of occasional shelter huts in which he may 
make camp, even without the trouble of 


selecting a site or erecting a tent, mean that 
the park is practically a school for wood- 
craft and canoe handling. Algonquin Park 
is reached by the Grand Trunk Railway 
System. 
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Matters Pertaining to Conservation 
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Who or What Is This Club Mr. Hornaday Represents 


PON picking up November number of 

Rod and Gun and perusing page 638 I 

was greatly surprised to observe that 
even one Canadian sportsman was unfamiliar 
with the renowned William T. Hornaday, 
Director of the New York Zoological Park and 
Manager of the “WILD LIFE PROTEC- 
TION FUND.” 

Mr. R. J. Parrott’s ignorance of this great 
man may’serve as an excuse for his harsh 
‘utterance. 

The Wild Life Protection Fund in the 
United States 4s subscribed to by some very 
wealthy and influential citizens of that coun- 
try who have at heart the interests of wild 
life and sportsmen’s posterity. For many 
years the members of this fraternity have 
very carefully observed wild life conditions 
in North America and have noted a steady 
deerease in the numbers of all species of bird 
and animal life. 

It seems to me a blessing that some men 
had the forethought to institute a campaign 
in behalf of our fast vanishing fauna. and that 
they have lavishly expended their money to 


educate good citizens to the necessity of, 


putting on the brakes and stopping up the 
leaks to prevent a quick plunge of all same 
and sport with the gun into oblivion. 

The Protectors of Wild Life have had many 
hard roads to travel and numerous pitfalls 
to avoid but they have travelled, and are 
travelling, the roads and have avoided, and 
are avoiding, the pitfalls that would uifimate- 
ly lead to a catastrophe. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Parrott that there 
are some men of the cities unqualified to 
enter our sacred forests to hunt game or fish 
the streams, If I subscribe to that I know he 
will. Will he just as readily subscribe to 
the fact that such men also are to be found 
among those resident in the close proximity 
of the wild places. If he subscribes to the 
latter then we are agreed. 

The ‘‘Club’”’ of which Mr. Hornaday is the 
head was composed of about five men away 
_ back in or about the year 1908. These men 
eu Pyenioyed clean reputations as “sportsmen.” 

oy _ They were men who would not take advant- 

age of any living thing, including the beast, 
: MAN. Gradually the “Club” increased in 
"Membership and its membership roll now 
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represents upwards of 5,000,000 American 
and Canadian “sportsmen.” Among. this 
membership is the Essex County Wild Life 
Conservation Association which enjoys an 
active membership of citizens of Essex County 
some of whom hunt and shoot and fish and 
others of whom do not hunt and shoot or 
fish but who do enjoy a day or two with 
nature studying its beauty and enjoying the 
passage of a quick flying bird or an excited 
mammal. 

The Essex Counts Association is the out- 
growth of a proper appreciation and under- 
standing of the policy and motives of Mr. 
Hornaday. ‘As a result of an appreciation 
by “‘sportsmen”’ of the intent and purpose of 
Mr. Hornaday, the citizens of Essex County 
have been instrumental in the setting aside 
by the Ontario Government of upwards of 
3,000 acres in the vicinity of Kingsville, 
Ontario, as a bird and game sanctuary in 
which to conserve from the pot-hunter and 
poacher those valuable insect-destroying 
birds, and to culture game birds that the 
surrounding territory may be repopulated 
with game creatures for the benefit of human- 
ity that enjoys recreation with a gun. Asa 
result of the interest in wild life taken by 
citizens of Essex County the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has set aside old and historic Point 
Peles as a Dominion Park and Game Sanc- 
tuary where insectivorous birds will be per- 
petually protected in the interests of agri- - 
culture and where true sportsmen, under 
stringent restrictions, now enjoy to their 
hearts’ content the noble sport of duck- 
shooting. 


The sportsmen of Essex County are proud 
that they accorded an attentive eye and ear 
to the utterances of this noble man, Mr. 
Hornaday. 


I am extremely proud of the fact that I 
have devoted at ‘east a portion of my lifetime 
to a careful study of Canadian forests, mar- 
shes and streams and the wid life that fre- 
quents their many interesting haunts, The 
Hornaday plan is to conserve for the sports- 
men of to-morrow the wild game of North 
America that they may sparingly, and with 
a conscience, partake of a heritage. Long 
may he live to swing his “Club.” 


THE HOW OF CASTING 


RoBERT PaGE LINCOLN 


Some Practical Instructions On How to Cast 
With the Fly, Also Various Moves Made 
In Bait Casting; A Lesson That 
The New Man At the Game Will 
Readiiy Understand. 


O one has attained to efficiency in fly 
N casting, either for trout or for bass until 

he has done that same fly casting by 
means of the most efficient tool of all—the 
bamboo fly-rod, with the solid wood rod com- 
ing second in preference. It has been said 
that in fly casting the rod should do the work; 
and this is eminently true. To really have 
the rod do the work it is necessary to’have a 
rod that contains a lively action and which 
will force out the line at the least impetus of 
the hand that holds the grip. When a rod 
such as this is acquired one will be surprised 
to find that he can cast and reach the mark 
with very little effort, without flailing the air, 
and without casting himself into a living 
state of unconsciousness. Anyone who has 
spent a day on a stream casting with a stiff, 
heavy rod knows exactly what I mean. To 
be able to cast well up to thirty feet is a feat 
to say the very least—if one is casting with 
the heavy unwieldy rod. Add to this the 
equal failing of having a reel too heavy for 
the rod and is it any wonder that there is 
such poor fly casting going on. Given a five 
ounce fly rod of bamboo, and a reel that 
balances well on it and one is able to get the 
line out without much trouble and will be 
surprised to find that the sweep of the tip 


of the rod does the work and the desirezto 
flail the air is eliminated for the very simple 
and adequate reason that there is no need of 
so doing. A rod that is a thing of life and 
energy, therefore, is the rod with which |to 
do fine fly casting. Such a rod is the bamboo 
rod, especially if fitted out with a suitably 
light reel. 

If the stream you fish be exceedingly rapid, 
rough, and deep, and if the fish therein are 
of size and bulk, (as for instance the brook 
trout of the Nipigon, the rainbow trout of 
the St. Mary’s River, and the sea trout of 
the eastern Provinces) then I would suggest 
that you eliminate the bamboo rod for these, 
also various western streams, and use the 
steel fly-rod, which for rough and tumble 
work can hardly be equalled, but for the 
average small stream fishing, for average 
sized fish, and for bass fly fishing I vastly 
prefer the bamboo rod, or the solid wood rod. - 
If the stream you are to fish be wide and you 
have to reach the various pools by means of 
distance casting, then by all means the 
bamboo rod is the rod you are looking for. 
By carefully following out the above procedure 
you will not run far amiss of the mark. In- 
deed one steel fly-rod and one bamboo rod 
to the outfit I believe to be very reasonable. 
There will come a time when you face large 
fish in rough water and in such a case it is 
the steel rod that takes on a sudden new at- 
tractiveness. If you have ever faced a 
large fish on a rough river with a wand of 
bamboo in your hand you will know what I 
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mean. In summing up it may be said: 
There is a time and place for everything, the 
fly casting rod not excepted. 

If one were to read about fly casting for a 
year and never use a fly casting rod one 
would be apt to think that the art is one of 
the most difficult)in the world. When it is 
said that it is more difficult to become a good 
bait caster than a good fly caster one is not 
far off the mark. One learns by intuition 
the “‘how” of fly casting. The art of it comes 
naturally, without the least trouble. There- 
fore the first thing to do is to get a rod with 
which to learn fly casting. The next step 
is to get near some good water and cast. The 
rest will generally take care of itself—if you 
recognize the few rules that are necessary. 

Having connected up the rod, place the 
reel on the reel seat firmly, thread the 
line through the guides and then attach 
to the leader one fly, say a number 
8. You are now ready to make the 
initial cast and if you are actually casting 
on a wide stream, say, of smooth flowing water 
so much the better; otherwise you can learn 
most anywhere on open, flat ground. You 
now let out about fifteen or twenty feet of 
line. With a sharp up-pick of that line 
from in front of you you throw the rod straight 

w up to apoint equal 

\ to forty-five de- 

grees, as shown in 
Figure 1. The 
rod should never 
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go over the slant shown ,in Figure 1 as this 
throws things out of whack. Now, then, as 
you throw the rod up and as the line flies 
back you will feel a tug at the line as it curves 
out in back. The moment you feel this tug 
it is then that you start the forward cast. 
In figure II we show the end of the forward 
cast; the rod should not have a deeper slant 
than that shown in the drawing for otherwise 
the line will lose its impetus and will fall 
lifeless to the face of the water. 


If you will look carefully at Figure II you 
will note that the man is holding an out-strip- 
ped portion of the line in his left hand. As 
the rod goes forward in the forward cast this 
line is let out through the guides, and in this 
manner is the length of the cast increased. 
For, as the line flies forward it creates a pull 
and this pull will take out the line very nicely. 
In this way you lengthen the line as far as 
you desire, stripping the line out during the 
time of the casting, and shooting it out 
through the guides as the rod goes forward. 
At first it is not best for the amateur to 
attempt shooting line through the guides. 
Just take out fifteen or twenty feet and hold 
the line clinched with one hand against the 
handgrasp and go to it, leaving the left hand 
to its own free will. Become used to plying 
twenty feet of line well before you attempt 
making any great distances. Most amateurs 
fail here because, of course, after two try- 
outs they want to see if they can beat old 
Seth Green with his eighty-five foot record. 
Dor’t do il. The artful casting that is neces- 
sary is the close-in casting, for most of our 
streams are such that a comparatively short 
line will do the work, excluding the need of 
casting thirty yards, or more. Anyone who 
can cast accurately up to thirty and forty is 
doing very nicely. Most anglers choose to 
go below that. 


There is a desire on the part of the amateur 
to make the forward cast before the back 
cast has developed. If you do make this 
forward cast before that time you will find 
that the line will lose its life and will collapse. 
In a short time you will instinctively know 
when to cast forward as you feel that rather 


mi delicate pull at the line signifying the time 
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to go forward with it. Therefore I will say 
the first point to overcome is the desire to 
make the forward cast before the back cast 
has reached the stage where it makes a pull 
at the line. Again if you wait too long it 
will collapse from not being cast forward 
soon enough. 


If you will look closely at Figures I and IT 
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: FIGI 


you will note that the arm during the casting 
is held close to the body—that is to say, the 
elbow is held close to the body. The hand 
grasps the grip of the rod, as shown, with the 
thumb extended along it. As the various 
casts are made the thumb gives back, or 
pushes forward. Mainly it may be said that 
in fly casting if is the wrist that does the work— 
remember that: you never flail the air, which 
you are forced to do if the rod is clumsy, and 
heavy. If you try wrist work on a stiff rod 
your wrist will feel after a very short time as 
though it had experienced a touch of inflam- 
matory rheumatism. You are able to hold 
the elbow close to the body, and work the rod 
with the wrist if the rod be a bamboo rod. 

For nine-tenths of the work in both wet 


fly fishing and dry fly fishing the modes of 


‘casting as shown in Fi- 
gures I and II are all 
that are necessary. 
Anyone who is_ pro- 
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ficient in these will have little trouble in 
realizing complete success. Of course, on 
the small streams, (and especially the brushed- 
in streams) it is hard to fish any way, except 
by worming yourself in here and there; 

in such cases one does the best that he can in 
any way of fishing—and mostly in fishing 
the brushed-in streams it is a case of using 
the worm or live bait or using none at all. 
However, as one wades the streams there will 
come the time when he will want to get his 
fly up under a bank or under some bushes 
that over-hang the stream. To do this it 
will be found that the up and down cast 
as shown in Figures I and IT will not do the 
trick, Therefore one uses the cast shown in 
Figure III which is known in angling par- 
lance as the Flip Cast. In this you merely 
hold the butt of the rod near fo your stomach; 
grasp the fly between the thumb and the 
fore-finger of your left hand; draw it back and 
aiming at the point desired shoot it at the 
spot you desire to reach. In this way (after 
a little practice) you will be able to reach the 
most desirable places without any trouble. 
There is another cast for such work as this 
that is known as the Switch or Side Cast but 
it is more difficult. It consists in casting the 
fly from the side, in a sort of an under-handed_ 
fashion as in bait casting, the point being to 
reach the nook where the perpendicular cast 
will not do it. : 

Of course it should be remembered most 
emphatically that the line for fly casting 
must be an enameled one, as without this 
there will be little or no efficiency resulting. 
Usually a level-calibered line’ is used in fly 
casting; but if one wants to enjoy a long cast 
and marked accuracy he must avail himself 
of a tapered line. The tapered line is fine 
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teward the tip and the heavier portion being 


~ back of it it helps to force it out to a long dis- 


tance. 

“Fly casting,” says Henshall, “depends ona 
heavy enameled line cast by a pliant and 
resilient rod, with a gradual and repeated 
lengthening of the cast to reach ihe desired 
goal.) Bait-casting depends on the weight 
ef the lure, plus swivel dnd sinker, at the 


end of the line of extreme lightness and 


thinness, aided by the rapid action of the 
gearing of a multiplying reel to sustain and 
prolong the momentum applied by the im- 
pulse of a flexible rod, so that the goal can 
be reached at the first cast.” 


Elsewhere I have stated that the proper 
rod for bait casting (that is to say the proper 
all-around rod) is the rod measuring five and 
ene half feet, for within that length are con- 
tained all the desirable points you may ask 
for. Most of one’s casting is done with the 
under-handed method, and for the under- 


-handed method the five and one half foot rod 


is the best in my estimation. On the other 
hand I believe that for over-head casting a 
yod of six or six-and-one-half feet is vastly to 
be preferred. I am surprised to find that Mr. 
Henshall’s opinion is the direct opposite. 
He states that: 

“In black bass fishing on open water or 
flowing streams, especially in wading, casting 
a bait by the underhand method is the best 
plan with a rod of seven or eight feet, and six 
or eight ounces in weight.” 

Personally I could not conceive of under- 
hand casting with a rod, say, of eight feet. 
It would be hard to prove that it is an efficient 
method. 

Mr. Henshall suggests a shorter rod for 
over-head casting; one of six feet. Were I 


to make the selection for the two modes of 


easting I would suggest the long rod for the 
everhead casting and the shorter rod (if six 
feet be considered a short rod), for side cast- 
ing, or the under-handed method, as stated. 

“Overhead casting for black bass,” in 
Dr. Henshall’s opinion, “is practiced with a 
light rod about six feet long. It was originally 
devised for casting a frog overhead into small 


openings, or clear spaces in very weedy ponds, - 


where the conditions were unfavorable for 
playing a fish to the finish, and where it must 
be landed as soon as possible to prevent it 
becoming entangled among the weeds. For 
this style of ‘angling, overhead casting is 
well adapted, as somewhat more atcurate 
casts can be made in this manner than by the 
underhand method.” 
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In Figure IV is shown the first move in 
casting with the overhead method. The rod 
is thrown up over the shoulder and cast for-' 
ward almost at the same time; it is all done 
in one quick movement. You have, say, a 
place between the pads lined out that you 
wish to reach. As you face that spot you 
line up, or aim, when you throw back the rod. 
By a little practice you will be able to make . 
this cast so that the lure will fall quite sound- 
lessly to the water and in the desired place. 
Figure V shows the end of the overhead cast. 
There can be no doubt about it, the overhead 
cast if rightly employed is a winner; it is a 
means to attaining a degree of accuracy that 
is not obtainable through the under-handed 
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It seems that by throwing the rod up 


cast. 
perpendicularly one is able to get into a com- 
fortable alignment with the object desired to 


be marked down. Time and again while 
fishing along the pads you will come across 
an indentation in the water vegetation that 
you simply feel that you cannot reach with 
the side swipe, as many call the underhanded 
cast. It is then that you line up and cast for 
that place with the overhead cast, as being the 
cast most accurate for the purpose. At first 
(as you cast in this manner) you are liable to 
find that the reel gets ahead of you by over- 
running. I may say at this point that until 
you get used to making the overhead cast 
you are liable to have bother with thumbing 
the reel. When you throw the rod back 
over your shoulder preparatory to making 
the overhead cast the thumb is pressed firmly 
to the core of the line, just like you hold the 
thumb on the reel core when making the side 
cast, or underhanded cast. When the rod is 
cast forward the thumb at once eases up 
from the core, though not so much so that 
the tip of the thumb brushes along the 
line, dibbing at it as the line shoots out to 
its destination. As the lure shows signs of 
falling to the water increase the dibbing at 
the line so as to slow down the momentum of 
the line. If you suddenly press the thumb 
tip to the reel core you will nol be able to 
stop it; it will keep on running and the result 
will be the detestable backlash, an over- 


running of the line. The knack of the whole 


thing lies in educating the thumb tip to dib- 


bing at the line or letting the skin of the 
thumb brush the line as it shoots out. As 
the lure shows signs of falling the touching of 
the: thumb tip to the line must be increased, 
so that when the lure does fall your thumb 
finally presses down firm on it and no trouble 
is had. ; 4 

The reason a longer rod, in my estimation, 
is best for overhead casting is that it has an 
agreeable resiliency which helps to force’ out 
the line. In fact in overhead casting some 
of the essent al principles of fly casting are 
seen. Here also the line must be forced out, 
in some measure at least, by the impetus of 
the rod. Hence the need of a rod of from six 
to six and one half feet for all around over- 
head bait casting; whereas a five and one half 
foet rod is sufficient for underhanded casting. 
In underhanded casting the rod is not counted 
on to force out the line, for in this method, the 
line shoots forth from the reel, the rod just 
serving to direct the line. . 

The method of underhand casting is on all 
counts the most common of all, and is the 
method that is in use by at least nine out 
of ten bait casters. s 

Figure VI shows the first position in making 
the underhanded cast. The rod, with the 
thumb pressed to the core, is brought for- 
ward smartly to an angle of some forty-five 
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degrees, as shown in Figure VII which shows 


the termination of the underhanded cast. \ 


As you cast forward, the thumb instinctively 
lifts from the cored line, and, as when you 
cast overhead, the thumb keeps touching 
the revolving core to slow down the mo- 
mentum; as the lure shows signs of falling, 
the touching, or dibbing of the thumb to 
the revolving core becomes more pronounced 
so that when the lure does fall you will have 
slowed up the momentum of the revolving 
core so that when you finally press your 
thumb down the result will be a conclusive 
termination to the momentum. If the thumb 
is suddenly pressed down without your having 
dibbed or brushed the core with your thumb 
as the line went out, the result will be an 
unstayed momentum; the sudden pressure 


will cause the line to violently over-run; the .2 


result being a backlash. 


I would here suggest to the amateur when 
first learning bait casting by this method never 
to start in trying to cast across the world. 
Inevitably that is what the amateur does. 
Start in casting ten, fifteen, twenty feet, and 
get the hang to things. Then when you have 
gotten used to your rod and reel you may 
increase your casts. 


There is no place in the world where con- 
ditions are better to learn bait casting than 
on a lake shore, with a sandy beach, and no 
trees and bushes in back of you where your 
lure will hang 
up. After you 
have learned 
to cast a few 
short distances 
and have edu- 
cated your 
thumb so that 
it knows how 
to dib at the 
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cored line, you next go in for accuracy 
casting. Mark down spots here and there 
on the water, say a reed thrusting itself up 
in the air twenty feet away. Cast for that 
reed and do not pause until you can reach 
within a foot circle around it at least ten 


times in succession. By doing this you train 
your mind to gauge accurately and to cast 
with a nicety. I believe that it is when a 
man starts in learning to cast that he either 
becomes a good bait or fly caster or a poor 
one. Ifyou have learned in a haphazard 
manner you will continue to cast ina hap- 
hazard manner right along. Begin in the 
beginning and you are miles ahead. 


It is the detestable) backlash that one 
sooner or later gets mixed up in. 


Amateurs have the impression graven on 
their minds that trained bait casters never 
have known such a thing as a backlash. This 
isall rot. I have fished with many well 
known casters and I do know that they ac- 
cumulate backlashes just as well as anyone 
else. Of course not as often, but at least 
occasionally. 

There are reels on the market that have 
anti-backlash devices that save one from the 
backlash, one having a bale wire in front that 
lifts as the line shoots out, and drops as the 
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line slows down. Another reel has centri- . 


fugal, (inner), governors. Some reels too, 
likethe Pflueger Supreme, have a combination 
of an anti-backlash feature, a free-spool 
attachment, and a level-winding device. The 
level-winding device is attached to a front 
pillar and guides the line back and front, 
evenly, like a sewing machine. Of course 
this is a great help; at least some think so. 
Personally I like to have a reel without this 
device. One angling writer states that one 
might just as well have a self-aiming gun as a 
reel with a level-winder. 

One of the secrets of efficient bait casting 
is to see that the line is wound on the reel 
evenly, not criss-crossed, bunched and built 
up on one side and a deep ditch on the other 
side of the core. Distribute the line equally 
across the spool running it back and forth, 
from one side to the other, much as you have 
seen a sewing machine do. If your line is 
thus well distributed the result will be that 
there will be no snapping tight of the line when 
it is cast. Often if the line is poorly wound 
on the reel a sudden sharp cast will bind the 
line tight. I have known times when it has 
been necessary to cut off an entire good line 
through poor winding of same on the reel. 
Therefore I cannot too strongly impress upon 
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the amateur caster the necessity of spooling 


the line equally back and forth> excluding 
thereby a binding tight of the line. 


There comes a time in bait casting when you 


find yourself standing on a lakeshore where 
there are many irees ,bushes or other detri- 
mental obstructions behind you, so that you 
cannot swing the rod back either for the 
overhead cast or for the underhead cast. 
Then you have to resort to a highly efficient 
cast called the Frontal Cast. 


In Figure VIII we show the first position 
in this cast. Holding the rod, with the 
thumb to the cored line in your right hand 
bring it over to the left side, asshown. Mark- 
ing down the place you wish to reach, you 
very smartly bring the rod forward and up 
over to the right side. Figure IX shows the 
termination of the Frontal Cast. This is 
a very efficient method, as I have said, and 
bears paying close attention to. With this 
cast you are able to wade along the shores, 
casting outward and reach places that other- 
wise are not to be attained to. I find that 
for accuracy this method is a dandy one, and 
should be learned by all amateur casters as 
well as those finished casters who may haye 
been partial to the side swipe and the over- 
head cast. This Frontal Cast is also a good 
one to use when in a boat, when you wish to 
reach close-in places and when you wish to 
escape driving a ganged minnow into the 
scalp of your unoffending partner at the oars. 


I have in the above remarks paid attention 
to the various casts that are used in bait cast- 
ing. Before I close I feel that a few further 
remarks may be made. Many amateur bait 
casters complain that they have trouble with 
one or another of the smooth running reels 
they are the owners of; for instance their rule 
may revolve too speedily so that they can’t 
keep track of it, and cannot seem, no matter 
how they try, to properly thumb the reel. 
In the hands of the experienced man there 
is nothing equal to the high-priced, smooth- 
running reel. It is a very jewel for efficiency. 
But the amateur finds it a slippery eel under 
his uneducated thumb. I would never sug-. 
gest to the amateur to try casting in the begin- 
ning with a high-priced, exceedingly smooth- 
running reel. There are medium smooth- 
running reels on the market for from six to 
ten dollars that are all one can ask; and which 
will give wear, and will last, if taken care of, 
for as long as ten years. 

Again there is the matter of the line for 
bait casting. A heavy, hard-braided line, 
while being stronger (and it will easily handle 
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heayier fish) is clumsy on one count, in that 
it fills up the reel, and dulls the momentum 
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so that you have to cast much more forcibly 


to get it out. For black. bass fishing the 
twelve pound test soft-braided silk line is 
the line to use. Get it in the whitish color, 
black-checked throughout. This soft-braided 
line spools like silk, for a certainty and is 
easily cast out through the guides, going to 
very great distances. The hard-braided line 
may last longer, there is no doubt, but one 
does not do such nice casting with it. Under 
excessive casting a soft-braided, twelve pound 
test line will not last much over a week, if 
that. See that on your rod you have a 
reel guide, (the guide nearest the reel), and 


‘the tip-top guide lined with agate as this 


agate lining provides a smooth surface over 
which the line slides back and forth. ‘Natur- 
ally it can be seen that this spares the line. 


Figures X and XI show the beginning and 
the end of the cast when surf casting in the 
ocean for ocean fish. This is what is called 
a two-handed rod. As shown-in Figure X 
the rod is thrown back over the shoulder, 
the thumb pressed to the thumb guard against 
the core of the line. It is thus brought for- 
ward and up in the manner shown in Figure 
XI. Naturally with such a rod, one throws 


‘his body forward, especially the right shoulder. 


One thumbs the reel during this process the 
same as in bait casting, finally pressing down 
when the lure falls to water. 


BREAKING LOCKED DOORS 


Being Descriptive of the Joys of Winter Fishing With a Few Suggestions 
Regarding the Modus Operandi. 


O. WARREN SMITH 
Author of “Trout Lore” and Angling Editor of “Outdoor Life.”’ 
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once they store away their rods and reels 
in the fall, do their fishing in books. 
Now be it far from me to intimate that book 
fishing by the side of the fire-place, when the 
flames leap up the wide chimney, eager to do 
battle with Jack Frost, is not enjoyable: It is. 
I delight in the excercise. As between brook 
fishing and book fishing, I do not know which 
I would choose. Fortunately I may indulge 
in both. Just the same there is good fishing 
outside of books, far from the ingle nook, for 
those who possess red blood and courage-plus. 
I refer to ice fishing. 
Now I have rushed into print not once but 


Be cates 2 the great majority of anglers, 


several times discoursing of its joys anu how 
to set about it. Always my articles have 
resulted in scores of letters telling of better 
ways and methods. Many good fellows 
find fault with my simple “‘tip-up,’’ and with 
drawings a-plenty explain how one can make 
auto-striking tip-ups, contrivances almost 
as intricate as a Borrough’s adding machine. 
No, I will have none of them. For me, either 
a simple twig stuck in the snow, frozen in 
with a splashing of water, or a made tip-up 
that will bob down with the nibble of perch 
or crappie. 

Simply take a quarter inch board some 
eighteen inches long—the cover of a packing 
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case will do—and mark out your tip-up as per or dip end, say one and a quarter. Bor 
the drawing. At the rear it should be about a hole through the center two inches nearer 
two and a half inches wide, and at the front the tip end than the butt. Bevel both the P 


front and rear to make a line-winder of the 
nh tip-up itself. For your line use an ordinary 
twisted cotton, to which you attach a sinker 
and hook, the latter being of a size to suit your 
fish. The length of the line will depend upon 
the depth of water to be fished. That you 
will know from summer experiences. 


So much for the outfit; now for the fish. 
Probably the species which lends itself most 
admirably to the needs of the ice fisher is 
the common yellow, or zebra perch, though 
crappie and sunfish are not to be passed 
lightly and heedlessly by. Perch live in 
great schools and when you are visited by 
one, your hooks are kept busy for half an hour 
or so. I have seen four out of six tip‘ups 
waving their tail-ends in the air at the same 
time, indicating that four fish were hooked 
at the same instant.) Upon the other hand 
I haye sat by my fire out on some wind- 
swept lake for hours without seeing a sign 
of a fish; but that is fishing as all my readers 
know. -Who’d have fish bite all the time any 
way? We'd never appreciate the sunshine if 
it didn’t rain once in awhile. There would 


not be much joy if there was no sorrow. — 


After all, things are doped out about ‘right. 


The bait that will win large fish is, of course, 
small minnows, shiner minnows. Ordinarily 
they can be secured from some creek entering 
the ice-covered body of water, or a hole cut 
close in shore will well up full of them. Per- 
haps that sounds ‘“‘fishy’’—no pun intended— 
but it is a veritable fact. I have actually 
assissted in shovelling out four barrels of 
shiners just as one would shovel hog-feed 
_ froma kettle into a pail: the water actually 
thick with little fishes. It seems that when 
the air becomes somewhat exhausted under 
the ice, the minnows foolishly gather in great 
schools close up in shore seeking air. Then 
to open the door is to have them boil up, 
literally, until the hole is thick with wriggling, 
squirming bodies. .A hint: get your bait 
for summer, if you résort to live minnows. 
Sometimes one fails to secure minnows, then 
what? Well can’t he resort to worms? You can 
get worms any time providing you are willing 
to pay the price, the price of any worth-while 
thing, WORK. I have pecked and chopped 
my toilsome way through three feet of frozen 


earth in\what I now call my ‘“‘war garden,” 
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always finding the little red wrigglers all 
curled up, waiting for the south wind to 
unlock their living tombs, I have never 
failed to find worms by going deep enough 
in the coldest weather. Well, it is hard 
work, though a charge of blasting powder or 
abig fire might help out. I have never tried 
either. Often you can find worms under a 
compost pile in some fayimer-friend’s barn- 
yard: there the ground is not apt to freeze. I 
remember a backwoods saw-mill where I 
could always secure worms from under the 
saw-dust pile. And, tell it not out loud, I 
have been known to fill a box with earth in 
which I have stored worms in the fall... Why 
not, pray? My wife insists upon my, cover- 
ing beets, carrots, etc., with earth so that 
those long-toed gentry will be fresh and crisp 
all winter through. When doing that why 
not fill a-small box with earth and earth 
worms? A word of caution: don’t plant the 
worms and vegetables in the same box, for 
the worms may forget that it is sleepy time 
and get busy on the roots, then you will have 
some one to settle with. 

I have written several times upon how to 
cut a hole through the ice; and a word regard- 
ing that important matter here may not be 
out of place. Always you read about cutting 
a round hole, leaving the core of ice intact 
and lifting it out whole. Sounds nice and 
easy. You will discover that the core will 
shiver into a thousand sparkling bits and the 
hole will be too wide for your supporting 
twig. I have learned to cut a long hole, a 
simple gash, in the frozen surface. No matter 
how long it is. Perhaps an ice chisel—-any 
blacksmith will make you one—is one of the 
most convenient tools the ice fisher can 
carry. After the axe has struck through into 
the H 2 O, the water will boil up and fill the 
hole. To chop beneath a foot or two of 
water is a sloppy, nasty job; and when the 
thermometer registers somewhere below frezo, 
every drop will burn like fire but will fail to 
warm as does that element. With an ice 
chisel fixed to the end of a staff you can rim 
out the hole easily, working with many a 
prod and poke beneath the surface and not 
splash. The ice will come to the surface and 
can be dipped out with a small pail. A tin 
can with bottom punched full of holes makes 
an ideal strainer. 
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HERE are special days that people 

in general look forward to with an 

eager eye and a heart bubbling over. 
There is no day so full of glamour; so jam- 
packed with delights untold; so ridiculously 
made up of anticipations as is the glorious 
Opening Day for trout in the eyes of the trout 
fisher. All other joys compared to the joy 
of realising the fruit of endeavor on that 
glorious Opening Day retreat in disorder into 
the gloomy background, where, as best they 
may, they try to please each other with the 
thought that: “It won’t last long. Itll 
soon be over. We'll have him back with us 
before so very-long!” 

About the time a man takes his rod apart 
and bids farewell to the trout streams (in 
August or September, as the case may be), 
he begins to think of Opening Day. The 
man who does not do this is just no trout 
fisher at all. It does not matter in the least 
if a man goes out trout fishing on Opening 
Day; at least he thinks about it; and lays his 
plans for that great event. Someone, some- 
where or another has stated that half of the 
joys of angling are the pleasures that come 
through preparing for the trip—and I 


etic 
can fully believe it. 
It’s like pumpkin pie. 
To have a_half-ef-a- 
pie thrust upon you, 
(when you did not know 
you were on the eve 
of being the recipient of it,) is one thing. To 
prepare yourself for a pumpkin pie when you 
put the seed in the ground; when you watch 
it grow to aldermanic rotundity and maturity; 
when you finally sever it from the vine and 
take it in to Mother; when you see her make 
of it a golden-brown delicacy—all this waiting 
and anticipation is something very nearly 
equivalent to preparing for the great Opening 
Day to come. The joys of partaking of a 
pumpkin pie are what one might call eph- 
emeral joys; so are the joys of Opening Day. 
They end at sun-down; but from six to eight 
months have been spent in preparing for the 
delights to be realized on that auspicious day. 
You may never go out trout fishing on Open- 
ing Day. But that does not matter. It 
marks the beginning of the end of the snow- 
and-cold-wind days. It is the relief sign 
of the summer to come. It comes with the 
buds and the flowers; a herald of better hours 
and greater realizations. 


Opening Day for the trout is the time of 
year when great battles cease so that mighty 
generals may lay their plans for future days 
of angling. The soldier glances along his 
rifle to see that the guides line upright. . . . 


Presidents of mighty corporations sit in 
deep thought and the door lettered “‘Private”’ 


is closed tight while a book containing varied 
and tasty-looking flies is taken out from 
among the papers, again to look them over 
with a rising heart. As you look down on 
the street you imagine the white-wing clean- 
ing the gutter is gaffing a large rainbow trout 
when he reaches forward to sweep in a ragged- 
looking Ex-Presidentio cigar stump thrown 
away by someone who did not believe in 
smoking the last two-thirds of the cigar. In 
your fancy you hear the rush of the wild 
stream water. Gurgle, splash, smash, roar. 
It may be the noisy street-cars making that 
commotion, but your active sub-conscious- 
ness connects it up with the stream of your 
choice so what does it matter? You lean 
back in your chair; you arch the fingers of 
your hands and you blow a smoke wreath 
toward the ceiling. .... That was a great 
fight with that last trout you got. My, 
didn’t that fellow blade the water though? 
He just seemed to rip it up and across with a 
might of fight in him that you never knew a 
trout could possess. He seemed to love the 
very thought of stripping the tapered line off 
en your reel. Down there to the shallows 
you finally led him, and contrived to work 
your waiting net under him. What a beauty 
he was! That day, and that hour lives in 
your memory, marking a red-letter achieve- 
ment not to be equaled by any other pleasure 
in life. You try vainly to imagine something 
that you have experienced that would, within 
a shade, be as tempting but you fail to connect 
up. 

As you sit there day dreaming in the 
dawning spring there may be a cautious 
knock at the door. Mr. Jones is ready to talk 
ever that new deal, perhaps. Devil take 
that deal; can’t it possibly wait. But no, 
it isn’t Mr. Jones but your bosom friend, 
Mr. Brown, who also happens to be an angler, 
er at least has leanings that way what time 
the sun is getting ready for the warming-up 
period. ‘‘Brown, Brown,” you repeat. . . 


Mr. Brown is welcomed in and the key 
is speedily turned in the lock after him. Mr. 
Brown lays aside his hat and wipes the top 
of his bald head with a handkerchief. 


“Busy to-day?” he queries skeptically. 


“T was for a while,”’ you state nervously, as 
you sit down, adjusting your glasses, “but 
my mind seems vacant to-day. Don’t know 
why.” 

Mr. Brown puts one hand on each knee 
and leans forward. \ 


“T’ll bet a good smoke you've been fighting 
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trout ever since you landed here at nine 
o’clock!”’ 

You sigh. 

“T’ll plead guilty to the charge,”” you say 
in a weak voice. “Hang it all, how can a 
fellow help it? It’s in the very air.” 

“In the air is right,” repeats Mr. Brown. 
“T came down to the office this morning and 
what should Mr. Green have done bat brought 
a colored reproduction of a brook trout which 
he has set on my desk, right in front of my 
eyés. Mr. Green is an amateur fly-tyer you 
know. There he has laid out a dozen home- 
tied flies, and a card beside it saying, mind 
you, “With all the luck of the season. Com- 
pliments of Mr. Green.’ Needless to say I 
started in fishing mentally at nine o’clock, 
and have been playing them to net ever since. 


Agee So I finally came down here to see 
how you were faring.” 
Are Mr. Green’s trout flies haphazard 


creations, or are they what one mate eall 


artful?’ you inquisitively ask. 


“O my yes,’ answers Brown, and brings 
out the card. “Just look at this one, and tha; 
one, for instance. Have you ever in your 
life seen anything’so catchy? I never have.’ 


You study Mr. Green’s flies from every 
angle. Mr. Green has been reading up on 
the making of trout flies and has constructed 
some with detached bodies; moth creatures, 
too, with “meaty”? bodies, dusted over with 
gold powder. Some are so startling in their 
appearance of lifelikeness that you rub your 
eyes, deceived and pleased, at the same time. 
This one you say to Mr. Brown will go nicely 
on that stream, and that one on that; and so 
forth and so on. Finally you lay the card 
aside. 

“This Mr. Green has a brilliant future 
ahead of him,” you state quite positively. 
“He has a great head for business,—and other 
things. Such men are deserving of speedy 
advancement and a salary in proportion to 
their actual worth.” 


“Now that’s queer, since you speak of it,” 
says Mr. Brown. “‘I have just this merning 
thought the same. I had intended to speak 
to Mr. Green this noon. The fellow is a 
genius, as his trout flies prove. It isn’t 
strange that a man like that is efficient not 
only in business but in trout fishing and fly- 
tying.”” And so forth, and so on. 

“Much of the delight of angling,” says 
Willis Boyd Allen in a delightful article in a 
recent American Angler, “‘lies in the prepara- 
tions for it. When the snow drifts on the 
window-ledges in January I remember that a 
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new year has begun, and after the day’s 
work is over I take out my fly-book, make an 
inventory of flies and leaders, test one or two 
doubtful-looking places in the snelled bait 
hooks, give a turn to the reel, and, best of all, 
take a whiff of the penny-royal black fly 
mixture, the aromatic and time-defying per- 
fume of which creates. the proper ‘atmos- 
phere’ for an angler’s reveries and anticipa- 
tion. As winter gives place to spring I note, 
enviously, brief paragraphs in the newspaper, 
recording catches by lucky fishermen who 
have braved snow-squalls and overflowing 
swamps to whip the streams, the very day, 
‘the law is off.’ The fever begins to burn in 
my veins; still I cannot leave the city. It 
must be late June, or even early July before 
{ can pack my fishing tackle, forgiving my 
creel the lop-sided space it takes up in my 
small trunk, and purchase my ticket for a 
certain little hamlet nestling among our 
northern hills, or for the sleepy old Maine 
town where the gray farmhouse still stands 
unoccupied, but always waiting, dreaming 
of the four generations of my ancestors it has 
Shelteyeds. 3°. 3)6.5. te 


The joys of opening day on the trout 
streams are not the thought that the creel will 
be filled to overflowing. In the lizht of fish 
conservation I am prone to state that Open- 
ing Day is a very angel of preservation. 
Some catch trout on Opening Day; others 
fish solely to wet the line, one might say, 
else why this sticking it out along a few rods 
of the stream angling as much with the eyes 
as with the rod, the hook, and the line. The 
mere joy of being out again, in the free and 
open untainted air is a blessing that is beyond 
the power of human word to express. Now 
and then the Red Gods are rewardful and the 
result is three or four as fine trout in the creel 
as one could possibly expect. But if no trout 
should visit upon your hook, do you sit down 
and mope. You do not. You turn a glad 
eye aloft; or landward, you mark an early 
flower uncurling here; a leaf-bud bursting 
there; and over in a field a sparrow is telling 
you that the spring has come, spring has 
come, spring has come. What more could 
one desire? ‘Ten trout. 


Early spring trouting (the trouting that 
occurs on Opening Day), is worm-and-hook or 
nothing atall. Nevertheless, the angler who 
goes forth without’his fly-book handy makes 
the mistake of a lifetime. You never can 
tell what the trout are thinking of these 
things until you try them out. The streams 
are now flowing full banks; thousands of 
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rivulets have served to bring them up to the 
level; and those same thousands of rivulets 
have also served to color the water from any 
shade desired from Brazilian coffee-brown to 
clay-gray. Nevertheless, the trout are be- 
stirring themselves. During the ‘winter 
months they have burrowed themselves down 
in the mud, in which cosy retreats they have 
lain in a state of dormancy that will not 
‘break its mystical spell until the warming 
rays of the sun flood the 'and with gold. ~ 
When these trout do come out of hiding they 
are weak and not a little disgusted; sick at 
heart. But very soon they quicken into 
doing, and after afew days’ physical exercise 
with their fins they are ready to sally out and 
see what they can do for the good of their 
stomachs. At such times as these they rub 
their “hands” in delight as they see an earth- 
worm roll down stream into their midst. . . . 


There is a rather crafty way of “getting 
around” the worm question when fishing for 
trout on, the day of opening. It consists 
of adjusting trout flies along your hat-band 
and carrying a fly-book and showing your 
friends the fly-book when you leave so that 
you first settle all their doubts. They will 
know, (1), that you had a fly-book along on 
your trip, and that you had flies on your hat, 
and, (2), when you come home again, exhibit 
your fly-book, but be suré that you put some 
old, used flies in place of the unused ones thus 
to give them the appearance of having seen 
service not such a long time before. Scorn 
saucy questions such as: ‘What kind of 
worms did you use?’’—this is perfectly legi- 
timate; as long as you do not show a fly-book 
with flies that have never seen wet water. . 


“There are fly purists,” says that delightful 
angling writer, O. Warren Smith, “who never 
resort to bait under any circumstances—so 
I am told—but I have often noticed a sus- 
picious bulge somewhere about the clothing of 
the average April trout fisherman, though he 
ostentatiously displays a well-filled fly-book. 
Why not be honest and boldly carry the worms 
in a convenient bait-box fastened to the belt? 
It is much more in harmony with a backward 
season and obviates getting behind the half- 
shield of a leafless tag alder, where you go, 
not to fill your pipe (as you foolishly imagine 
you cause man to think,) but to get out the 
baking powder can and worm-up.” 

It is sad that at this season of the year 
there is a type of human being, who, in a spirit 
of boast (and a desire to be superior to his 
brother anglers), will go forth and by any 
means known to science will contrive to 


mount up a catch of ten or fifteen large trout. 
I have known such fish to show frog-spear 
marks and the biting edge of a thin copper 
wire that had been used in snaring the big 
fellows during their run up stream to spawn 
later on in the spring. Invariably these 
trout are caught, (in thé presence of other 
men) with the fly. 

It is true that the acme of sportsmanship 
in trout fishing lies in using the fly; but even 
the earthworm may be used in such a manner 
that it proves to be almost, if not fully, a 
means toward an end that is fair and just. 
John Harrington Keene spoke very highly 
of the method of worming for trout, that of 
hooking the worm just under the skin with a 
small hook and playing it in the water, never 
allowing it to roll on the bottom after the 
manner of the inveterate still fisher. With a 
three-and-a-half ounce rod this is a method 
not to be passed by lightly. 

One is no less the sportsman when using the 
worm, if it be used with care and considera- 
tion. The bait box at the belt is not neces- 
sarily a stigma of dishonor. When trout are 
not taking the fly what will they take, if they 
are bottom feeding? The worm. Hence 
why not the worm? “No sportsman,” 
says Charles Dudley Warner, as recently 
quoted* “will use anything but the artificial 
fly, except he happens to be alone.”’ There is 
something whimsically exact about this 
assertion. As we each and_ individually 
digest the full import of it we allow our minds 
to go backword to days when the flies just 
exactly wouldn’t bring home the bacon. It 
was then, say, that we got us a few worms and 
had fish for supper. 

“Fly fishing is an art,” says Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, ‘“‘a fine art beyond a doubt, but 
it is an art and, like all art, it is artificial. 
Fishing with an angleworm is natural. It 
fits into the need of the occasion.” 

And just so when the trout are bestirring 
themselves in the spring, when the trout 
are hugging the bottom of the stream and 
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feeding upon whatever live material will wash 
down to them—it is then that the humble 
earthworm “‘fits into the occasion;’’ though we 
taboo it later on When the stream insects are 
rising and the trout are feeding along the 
surface. It is then that we go out behind the 
barn, and, removing a portion of the compost 
heap we delve deep in quest of the sinuous 
ones, enough to reward us, and fill our hearts 
with brightness, when we use them in the 
home river. If artificial flies are used in the 
spring, before the trout are under way, 
they must be gotten down deep, or they will 
prove nigh unto useless. A couple of split 
shot will serve to sink them deep enough, when 
they are moved along here and there in the 
pool, giving them animation, a lifelike appear- 
ance which the trout are deceived into be- 
lieving is an insect broken from its case and 
struggling to the surface, Do not fail to 
play them in the deep holes, close to the bot- 
tom, and especially up along and under the 
banks; also at the heads of pools and in the 
still waters below rapids alittle later on 
when the fish have come out of their dormancy 
for sure and are going forth to scour them- 
selves on the sands. I caught a large Ger- 
man Brown Trout on a deeply sunk fly (I 
believe the fly nearly scraped the bottom) 
one spring morning when weather conditions 
were anything but pleasing abroad. The 
trout took that fly with a snapping tug; and 
that trout was no more. 

Trout at this season of the year feed upon 
the insects of the stream devouring the cases 
and the larval insects within. They are 
grubbing, grubbing, grubbing, sometimes all _ 
day long. Open the stomachs of the trout 
that you catch and you will be surprised to 
note what a mixture of sticks you will find 
within them. Hence it is that if you are to 
use flies on Opening Day, and thereafter, use 
the fly deep-sunken. Play it close to the 
bottom for it will deceive the trout into 
believing it a newly-hatched insect. Flies 
played along the surface afford nothing! 


Re FISHES’ SIGHT 


H. M. RosENBERG 


PROPOS of fishes’ sight. I wrote you 

A a mighty nice letter last year containing 

a theory concerning it as well as several 

observations that might have been interesting 

_ to you had you received them. But I know 

you didn’t receive them, principally because 
j 


I didn’t send them. You see I had the sheets 
all nicely laid out on the table-arm of my pet 
chair, ready to fold and mail to you, said 
chair standing in front of the big window of 
my studio. The date Was December 5th, 
1917. Need I say more about the mailing 
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of the sheets? The next time I entered the 
room the sight was scandalous, and if only 
Yd had a beard I woyld have muttered 
things into it. And my ‘‘nice letter’ was 
gone and I would get no credit for it; and I 
have forgetten the observations though 
I do remember something of the theory. The 
latter was brought back to me by “‘the man in 
the yellow slicker’ who wrote down his 
observations for the November number of 
Rou and Gun. The idea floated in one night 
while dreaming in front of the friendship fire 
incamp. Late that afternoon my companion 
expressed a desire to try the outlet to the lake 
above the large one on which we were camped. 
[ went up to the inlet with him in the boat, 
where he left me, promising to return in a 
short while. Of course I had my rod with 
me. The water being low, (it was September) , 
I knew it was useless to cast around the 
stream as I could see bottom well into the 
lake. I moved the boat out and onto a rock 
where I could reach with about 30 feet of line, 
a spot which looked mighty inviting. I 
expected exactly nothing but to kill time and 
practice some casting with a single fly, the 
day being bright and deadly calm, and I 
hadn’t been any too cautious about getting 
into position. 


Well I began with a Jenny Lind at the left 
of the quarter section, winding up at the 
right of the deep spot. Now “Jenny,” as 
you no doubt know from experience, is a 
sreat spring fly. About a dozen rounds and 
I changed to a Nixon, another good spring 
one. Then came the Parmachene Belle, 
the Brown Hackle, the Jock Scott and oh, 
about ten different colors and names, but not 
a movement gave me encouragement. I 
then sat and lit my pipe and had a look 
through my fly-book. My! there were some 
pretty looking things in it, and had I been a 
trout I certainly should have swallowed the 
whole outfit right there. I picked out, with 
some dubious doubts, a dirty looking yellow 
fly, something between a Green Drake and a 
Willow Fly, and began practice again. -When 
directly over the deep spot he came, a nice, 
big hulking fellow; he smashed it; and the 
fight was on—as soon as [ could get my heart 
back where it belonged. He weighed just 
two and one half pounds when back in camp. 
One more followed him on the same fly, being 
something like one and one half pounds in 
weight; and then my friend came down the 
trail with nothing and we returned to camp. 


It was later at the fire that I began to muse 
om the discrimination displayed by these 
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trout and I arrived at the theory that the 
lenses of fishes’ eyes are so constructed 
that the rays of light, (“halation’” I believe 
photographers call it), which surround ap 
object placed against the light and which 
to us is merely a dark spot, are dissipated; 
and add to that the filter of water between the 
fish and object, enables the fish to see the 
local color of the object from below as well 
as we can see it from above. Then again, a 
fish may rise through irritation. I saw what 
I believe a genuine case of’it on a New York 
stream once. My companion, fishing a bit 
ahead of me came within reach of a fine old 
snag and made a cast some inches too short, as 
the trout stopped before reaching the fly 
and returned to his lair. We both saw him, 
and, waiting a tew minutes, the same thing 
occurred again’ after which he refused to 
come out even to the most coaxing move- 
ments of the fly. Friend persisted for fully 
ten minutes and becoming impatient began 
switching his flies rapidly towards the snag 
like a whip, when the tail fly went under and 
that trout was caught. He distinctly got 
mad at the annoyance and determined to 
stop it. That method though, if generally 
successful would cripple my color theory, 
wouldn’t it.? 


1 


However, this is more to show you that I. 


read ycur things with the same stronginterest 
as eve., than to advance any scientific dis- 
coveries. 


Angling Editor’s Notes—A very bright, 
instructive, and intelligent letter my Year 
friend. You may be sure that had you sent 
in your former observations and conclusions 
they would have found place in our columns 
ere this. 


As I take it from your remarks about using 
a great number of different kinds of flies on 
the trout on a stream you were fishing, finally 
to have success with one that looked like a 
Green Drake—as I take i: from this you are 
of the belief that all of the tlies you had been 
using up until you started in with the Green 
Drake, were, in the eyes of the trout, unnat- 
ural-appearing, perhaps as to color and as to 
form, hence they were left alone; but the 
Green Drake seemed appetizing and therefore, 
it was taken. I would approach this view 
with caution. In the first place the water 
had been cast over considerably before you 
put on the Drake; and I am of the belief that 
the trout were cautious and perhapssuspected 
artificiality in the flies, as we are of course led 
to believe. Trout come and go in the pools 
of course. It may be that the trout you took 


. 


if 


ney 

Were incomers and were caught on the “im- 
pulse of the moment” as one might say. 
Trout are bound to be cautious when the 
same fly falls to the water as high as fifteen, 
twenty times, much in the same place. The 
bulk of the time a trout is caught“during the 
first few casts, and I do not think a trout will 
pass by a fly that looks meaty and natural in 
its appearance. Lucky casts that drop a fly 
almost at the lips of. a trout account for mast 
of the captures. It is for this reason that 
casts up alongside of boulders, under banks 
and beside logs, and at the foot of rapids 
or small tumbling waterfalls generally catch 
a trout the first or second cast, if at all. Of 
course when there is a hatch on, no matter 
what fly be used on the leader, it may win a 
fish; it may win a creel full in a short time. I 
believe that when there is a hatch on the 
trout lose a great deal of their native cau- 
tiousness and fine sense of discrimination— 
presuming that they have this- wonderful 
quality of deduction and calculation. 
was just this that led me to work upon a new 
floating trout fly that I am placing on the 
market this spring which floats without any 
oil. Now I will not say that this fly imitates 
any special fly that the trout single out as they 
come to the water, but the form is there; the 
spread wings are there; and the fly floats in 
the spent fly fashion. When I first used this 
fly and actually caught trout with it, it dis- 
turbed a great number of conclusions I had 
laid out and which I forced myself to adhere 
to. I have now proven to my own satisfac- 
tion that a fly that floats and will float, even 
in rough water, without the aid of oil is liable 
to do wonders. : 

When I first made this fly I sought to dis- 
cover this: 

(a) Will not the mere matter of a fly with 
spread wings, floating on the water so cap- 
tivate the senses of the trout that it will rise 
and take it; and 

(b) If this were true, would it be necessary 
to install any of the theories of exact imita- 
tion, aside from, of course, the exact imitation 
of a fly form and wings, and legs, i.e., hackles. 

And so I evolved this fly. I will not say 
that it is strictly new; but I have never 
heard of it being used before. I tried this fly out 


i one summer evening and caught all the trout 
at 


-I desired on two blocks of stream. Basing 
my conclusions upon this and numerous other 
attempts at perfection I am come to believe 


more fully than ever in the floating fly as 


against the wet fly, especially if that floating 


fly may be used in swifter water. 
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Also in swifter water the intervening blurs 
of the water shut out from the fish at least 
something of the keenness found in their eyes: 
but where the water is ordinarily clear and 
smooth flowing there can be no doubt in my 
mind but that a trout can tell the naturalness 
of a fly’s color, looking up at it from under- 
neath. Now in the case of my floating fly 
I have looked up at it in water from one to 
two feet and it is not possible that I could 
see as much of that fly as would a trout. Yet 
so much as a mere stirring of that floating fly 
by twitches of the fly-rod will balance all 
the caution in a trout, causing it to strike 
admitting, of course, too, that the fly is cast 
up to, a.likely place. Hence, as I have 
always held, and always will hold, a study of 
the stream you are fishing is a requisite. In 
time one learns just where to place a fly where 
a trout is most likely to lie. The haphazard 
fisherman casts at large anywhere there is 
water and has not even a strike. 


I was sitting with Charles Van Horn one of 
the fdremost rod and fly makers-in this coun- 
try, in a back room of’a store where he does 
all his work, in the town of Los Angeles. 
California. We were of course discussing 
flies and had occasion to speak of many of the 
monstrosities which are offered to the un- 
tutored. Here for instance are the flies of one 
famous fly-maker. They are burdened down 
with a super-abundance of hackles until they 
bristle like nothing known to nature, and yet 
these flies are presumably tied in ‘exact 
imitation” of some insect or another. When 
a fly of this sort is played in the water if the 
trout are so discriminating they certainly 
should know that afly has not three thousand 
legs, whisks and feelers; and yet these flies 
are “exact imitations.’ One writer tells 
us that the hackles on a fly make the trout 
think the fly a caterpillar. Well of all things! 
And yet in exactly imitating a fly these fly 
tyers install three thousand bristling hackles, 
thus presumably exactly imitating a May-fly 
for instance; imitate NOT. What is the use 
of correctly imitating a fly as to body, wings, 
etc., and then ruining the prospect by putting 
on a fist full of hackles. If the trout should 
be deceived by the lifelikeness of the body, it 


would not be deceived by the bunch ef 
hackles. Summing up in this matter: I am 
getting away as much as possible from the 
use of a great number of hackles, and I now 
actually believe that no hackle at all would 
be for the best, especially if you want to show 
off to the trout a fine fly body and lifelike 
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wings. Will someone please rise to lay low 
this argument? 

That a trout takes a fly out of exasperation 
at times I do not doubt. How many trout 
are annually taken on wet flies of the standard 
regulation sort for just this reason I do not 
know. I have time and time again had the 
experience you speak of. But I can beat you 
there. I had been standing at one spot milling 
a stream, when the line had occasion to drift 
into a nook not ten feet from me where there 
lay a great log. As the fly bellied out, and 
came straight it came in line with the log; 
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about afootfromit. Asit paused a moment, 
there was a strike and thanks to a sensitive 
wrist I set the hook. It was one of the finest 
brook trout I caught that summer. Think» 
of it! There I had been standing all that time 
not so many feet from that trout and yet he 
took it when it came around to him. And all 
that time I had been far from cautious. A 
floating fly sent down over that trout should 
have instantly called a strike; whether the fly 
were oiled or otherwise. 
—Robert Page Lincoln. 


A HUNTING TRIP IN THE CROW’S NEST 
PASS COUNTRY 


D. W. M. 


Y story commences ina small town in 
British Columbia. 


With the opening of the hunting season 
I received an invitation from Pete, an old pal 
of mine, to accompany him on a deer hunt. 
Pete lived about 25 miles down the river. In 
the course of a few days I started out to join 
him with my saddle and pack horses. My 
progress was rather slow on account of a 
fresh fall of snow and my pack horse was 
packing a heavy load. I had a tent, a take 
down stove, blankets and a good stake of 
grub. 

Finally I pulled up at Pete’s house and here 
I stayed for the night. 

After deciding upon what direction to take 
we struck across the Elk River toward the 
South Fork and followed the trail up the 
Fork for a few miles, establishing our head- 
quarters around on the edge of Baldy Mount- 
ains. From here we decided to hunt. Being 
unable to supply feed for the horses, I was 
obliged to take them back to town and return 
to camp on foot the following day. 

The new snow gave good prospects of good 
hunting and early next morning we set out. 

We had only been out of camp a short time 
when we ran across fresh deer tracks. 
Following thése we came across two does and a 
buck. Moving around in a clump of second 
growth, Pete pulled up and took a shot at the 
buck aiming for his neck. He reeled and 
tried to get away but another shot brought 
him to the ground, leaving Pete with his 
first victim. 


I started off after the does. I did not get 


in range of the pair until I had followed them 
for about two hours, then finally I took a shot 
at the largest of the two and she dropped in 
her track with her neck broken. 

It was a long and tiresome haul back to 
camp for the old doe was a good weight, but 
following my own tracks I finally reached 
camp. Pete was waiting for me with supper 
ready, which consisted of bacon, beans, hot 
cakes and coffee. After we finished eating, 
we changed into some dry clothes and hung 
our deer on a tree. After this we cut some 
dry wood and went inside the tent where we 
played cards and had a smoke for an hour 
or so then about nine o’clock we rolled in, 
tired but happy over our first day’s hunt. 

Next morning after breakfast we start out 
again. We kept close together until lunch 
time but after eating, separated. I decided 
to climb up on the ridge, keeping my eye 
peeled. I got a glimpse of a buck going over 
the other side of the ridge, so I picked on him 
and followed him quite a while. He took 
down the ravine and as he was passing an 
open patch, I had a shot at him but just 
wounded him in the shoulder. He was 
bleeding enough to make an easy trail to 
follow. He started going up on the ridge 
again and Pete hearing me shooting came 
over. While talking to him I got another 
shot at the buck and this time he was my meat. 

Pete took my .30-30 then and I started to 
haul the buck in tocamp. It took both of us, 
turn about, to get to camp which we reached 
before dark, tickled at our good luck. 

Next day we decided that we would try 
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our luck at fishing, so after breakfast, we cut 
a pole out of the bush and _ started to fish. 
_I being a poor fisherman only got five trout 
im the morning but Pete came in with-his 
basket full up. I asked him _jif the fish were 
committing suicide that he got so many. In 
the afternoon we stayed in camp.That evening 
_ we had a fine dinner consisting of fried trout, 
with some bacon, beans and lots ef potatoes. 
We sure did enjoy that meal. After eating 
we sat around the fire and talked for a while 
too full of fish to do anything else. 

The snow started to fall again at night. 
On the following morning which was fine after 
the snow, we started out again. We trav- 
elled up until one o’clock and never saw one 
single fresh track. Thinking that the deer 
had gone back up on the mountain we decided 
to climb. 

I was going over a ridge when I came up 
with Pete. From here we saw a big buck and 
we started after him. After following him 
a short way, he stopped up in a bunch of 
willows. The hill side was open above the 
willow patch. Pete went up above and I 
gave him lots of time, then I went into the 
bush to start up the buck, which started 
up the hill, but a shot from Pete’s rifle brought 
him on his back. I left Pete with the buck 
and started over the ridge. When I reached 
the top I stopped for a minute or so, and 
while looking around I saw a doe about 
four hundred yards below me. I started 
right there to get down to her but she was 
moving across the ridge and travelling a lot 
faster than I was. 

I couldn’t govery fast on account of the 
snow and then§to my disgust I came out on 
top of a high bluff rock, and by the time I got 
a way down from there I lost sight of my deer. 
I got on to her track, however, which took 
me up on the ridge again. As I was going 
through some willow I jumped her, (she 
had been lying down) and she started up 
the ridge but going closer to camp. I was 
watching for her coming out of some bush and 
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just as she came into the open I took a shot at 
her but missed and she started up again. I 
waited until she came past a clump of bush 
then I tried another shot. This time I hit 
her. By the time I got up to where I last 
saw her I looked over the rocks and_ there 
she lay in the snow. ; 

It was late in the afternoon by this time so. 
I decided to leave her there until morning, 
knowing that I could not get her to camp 
before dark. 

So I went along the ridge and far below me 
I could see the smoke from our camp. I 
made a bee line for the smoke, hoping that 
it wouldn’t snow before morning and cover my 
tracks. Onmy way down I jumped a doe and 
two fawns. I got into camp just before 
dark, after a dry change of clothes and a 
good hearty supper, we turned in for the 
night. 

At daylight next morning we went for my 
deer, which we found in great shape, returning 
to camp before 10.30. We finally decided to 
call our hunt to a close. 

After lunch I started for townto get our 
horses. They were feeling extra fine after 
their rest. I got back to camp next day 
before noon. We thought we might as well 
wait until morning before packing. Next 
morning after breakfast while I was saddling 
the horses Pete was taking the tent down and 
preparing to move camp, which was heavier 
going out than goingin. — In the afteroon we 
stopped at Pete’s house, unpacked the horses 
while Pete’s wife was busy preparing a meal 
for us. After telling our experiences which 
seemed to interest the rest of the household 
we started to skin out one of the deer. That 
is quite a job, especially, a frozen one. 
We then had a venison supper, the first of the 
season. 

‘The following morning found me on my way 
towards home. About three o'clock that 
afternoon I reached there, just as proud as they 
make ’em, and feeling fine after the best hunt 
I have ever had. 
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A CONTRACT IS A CONTRACT 


THE CONTRACTOR ° 


some wise Johnny said at some 

time in the dim past, and often 
when you think it over for a time you 
wonder if there is so much to it as you 
first thought. But anyway, there are 
contracts and contracts. Also when 
I contracted to secure and deliver to 
the party of the first part, place of 
residence, New York, occupation, 
gentleman, one moose head with 
spread of not less than 68 inches, said 
head to be in good condition, the 
party of the second part bit off quite 
some chew. 

But “A contract is a contract,” 
and as I was to get a grub stake of 
fifty dollars and four hundred and 
fifty more when the head was de- 
livered I felt the party of the second 
part could not lose so very much on 
the venture. Then to be honest, I 
wanted to go “out there’ so badly 
that I would be glad to go for nothing, 
if I could afford it. I believe there 
are a few others in this world who 
feel much the same way about the 
first of October in Canada. 

_ There are times, you know, when 
living in Canada is not all joy. Say 
about the middle of January during a 
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hard winter, or the middle of March. 


when old winter takes a fresh hold 
and you wonder if there is anything 
in that old ground hog and shadow gag 
you have heard all your life. 

But suppose that is true, what has 
that got to do with October in the 
same grand old country. September 
is all right too, sure it is, but October 
—say, even the poor mutt in the 
city feels it. That ‘‘tang” in the air 
that makes you step out as if you 
were really going somewhere worth 
while, and if you are of the red bloods 
you take down the rifle to see how it 
has come through the winter. Not 
that you expected to use it of course, 
but your thoughts—no your feelings 
just drew you to it and you want to 
tell some long-suffering friend some 
of those old stories of the shots you 
made. It is not only in the bush that 
the misses don’t count, they don’t 


. 


count in the stories you tell either. 
Ever notice that? 

Oh, well, there are others, and how 
can you expect a fellow who can’t 
always see both sights at once ‘to 
always see such elusive things as 
facts. I know men who would scorn 
to tell a lie about anything else in the 
world who never tell the truth about 
shooting. 

To come back to October, and how 
many times I have wanted to get 
ahead to it no one but myself will ever 
know. Why do you begin to take 
long walks about that time, and why, 
when you do walk do you just 


naturally go where the leaves rustle 


under. your feet? If you say you 
don’t then all I have to say to you is 
that it is not you I am talking to at 
all. Nature calls to her own at that 
time, and only her own can hear. 
You are not one of them. October, 
when the earth and the fullness 
thereof is ours, seed time and harvest 
is past and all healthy living things 
are at their best, fat and hard and all 
full of pep. The young wild things 
have all grown up and struck out for 
themselves. The foolish hare has 
raised a larger family, to what end, 
that there may be food for others 
and enough left over to do the same 
thing next year. The grouse and the 
deer, and even the little mouse, and 
the fishes have done their share to 
furnish food for the rapacious ones 
of the air and the earth and the 
waters under the earth. And we are 
of the rapacious, else why are these 
things provided and why do we also 
feel the call to come and get our 
share? And the call comes in Octo- 
ber, when our blood is as wine in our 
veins and the things to-be hunted are 
in their prime. Why? We do not 
know, but we feel, and we want to go. 
It is not merely to kill, few things in 
nature kill for the love of killing. 
They kil to live—that’s necessity 
with both man and beast. But the 
pleasure is in the hunt, and all that 
that means. 


: 


Now what are the things it means? i 


First, it is October, the grandest 
month in the year. The maple leaves 
have turned red, many are falling. 
The “Skeeter” and Black Fly have 
gone, no one knows where. Why 
they are, why they come and why 
they go we know not. One of the 
‘many reasons we love October is 
because October is our month and 
not’the property of the small pests 
that fly by day and night to make 
life miserable for all other living 
things. 

Now we hunt up the man we like 
to go to the bush with, and talk of 
many things because he understands. 
He may not be the man we would go 
to. New York with, or many other 
places, oh dear, no. But he is fhe 
man who fills in in the bush. We go 
away with him and are happy. He 
does not have to be told Canes he 
sées and knows without words. He 
can work hard or lvaf the same way 
without complaining. You may think 
that last foolish, it’s not. Next to 
the man who doesn’t know how to 
work, I dislike the fellow who doesn’t 
know how and when to loaf. 


But let us get back to our ccntract, 
we can talk of other things while 
loafing after we get to work. 


This contract business was new to 
me, but I am willing to try most 
anything once, so I went to it. When 
the contract was made and the party 
of the first part had gone to his 
“place of residence’ I went after the 
man whom I wanted to»make the 
party of the third part—namely, 
friend Bill. Bill listened to all I had 
to say. He is good at that,and then 
he said, “I suppose you know, Jim, 
that this is not an A 1 moose country? 
There are moose, but they are not 
as thick as Black Flies in July, also 
and furthermore they don’t all have 
a “‘spread”’ of sixty-eight inches. 

And I said, ““Yes, I know, but 
listen you old Flat Head, how many 
times have you ever gone out at some 
other fellow’s expense, with a chance 
to make some money? How much 
grub will fifty dollars buy? How 
would half of four hundred and fifty 
fit your needs when you get back? 
Do you like to go out anyway? Do 
you know what month this is?”’ Then 
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he stopped me—‘“‘Jim, you talk too 
much. You are trying to give me a 
few hundred reasons while all I want 
is an excuse. When do we start?” 

“Well, this is 2 p.m., October 5th— 
how about 7 a.m., October 6th?” 
“Suits me, come on and buy the 
grub.” 

Now I am not going to say in just 
what part of Canada I have my 
stamping ground, for reasons. But 
it is a land of hills and valleys, lakes 
and streams, forest and burnt lands. 
There are many such places in this 
wide Dominion. 

At 7 am., October 6th, we were 
off. And this was no poverty struck 
prospecting trip, no sir, we were going 
in style. We had our old equipment, 
and that fifty dollars was more than 
sufficient for grub and ammunition. 
What did we have? Well, we had our 
old three fathom canoe. Oh, I know 
it is big and heavy, but we like lots 
of room. Three good paddles, the 
spare lashed to the side. Two light 
axes, one fastened in bow for spare. 
Four plain grey blankets, one tent, 
treated with waterproof. Two 
“turkeys”? with spare sox, shirts, 
underwear, caps, needle and thread, 
yarn, etc. These bags make good 
pillows at night. Cooking outfit in 
heavy bag, matches in tight tin box. 
Box salts, bacon, bread, flour, tea, 
sugar, salt, pepper, potatoes, a few 
apples and some onions. Two 40-44 
Winchester Rifles, with two hundred 
cartridges. Briar plug with spare 
pipes, two or three fish lines with 
hooks. 


Some people will laugh at the old 
40-44, but as a bush gun it is not so 
bad. Heavy enough to knock down 
most anything at short range, easy to 
keep in good order, and easy to shoot 
so you can take the head off a part- 
ridge most every time, and the cart- 
ridges are cheap and easy te get. 

Not so much spare room in the old 
canoe after all. Bill looked her over 
and remarked “Say, Jim, suppose 
we get the moose head in three days 
how about the.......... 2°? and he waved 
his hand over the baggage. 

Now I did not expect that of Bill, 
and I told him so. I also told him 
that I was going to worry over only 
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one thing and that™was that his big 
feet might wear a hcle in the canoe, 
nothing else, and that only a part 
of the time. The password on this 
trip was “‘No worry—No hurry and 
d—the high cost of living”; the other 
fellow was paying for it, anyway. 

Bill apologised and said he only 
had a small fear that I might want to 
come back too soon. And as that 
was about as close to an insult as Bill 
wanted t go we left it at that. 


The first day was mostly lake work 
with no wind, and we didn’t break or 
strain the paddles much. And the 
glory of it, the water like a sheet of 
glass, with the low hills rising from 
the edges, while the islands just 
floated, so you could not tell at a little 
distance what was really land and 
what was shadow. A loon off to the 
left and a pair of duck flying low and 
swift between us and the shore. All 
we could see was ours, and all we 
couldn’t see, as well. Surely we were 
kings. Old Bill was a prince, anyway. 
He was in the bow that morning and 
I liked to watch his easy swing to the 
paddle. He hasn’t spoken a word for 
at least two hours, but I know that 
he has seen all that I have, possibly 
more. Come to think about it I guess 
he feels the same about me. If he 
didn’t he would have at least pointed 
to that mink on a log we passed some 
time ago. Perhaps he feels toward 
me much as I towards nim. Never 
thought 9f that before. If he does, 
I’m satisfied, the old Square Head. 
It is nct because he can’t talk that 
keeps him from talking, h. can, when 
he wants to, for he has been where 
ra teach them to both think and 
talk. 

Now he knocks his pipe on the 
gunwale, lays his paddle across in 
front of him and shifts his knees— 
. “Say, old Hard Face, ’member 
White’s “Silent Places?’ 

“Sure. Why?’ 

“Do you think he was there?’’ 

“Um—don’t know, why?” 

“He put too much noise in.” 

“Oh, well, he had to have the hu- 
man interest stuff, you know. He was 
writing stuff for people to read. No 
one would want to read about you 
and me in the silent places, and the 
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silent places themselves don’t make a 
noise like a best seller.’ 

*““Huh—guess that’s right.” j 

And on we go, already in the silent 
places, but going in with each dip 
of the paddle. High noon and a low 
point ahead. with sandy beach. I 
head the old scow for it and I see 
Bill’s head nod as he stops paddling 
and prepares to ease her on to the 
sand. Dimner, bacon, bread, butter, 
tea and sugar. Good enough for a 
king, if he is hungry. 

Put out the fire and get on board. 
The sun is on our left now and the 
shadows will soon begin to creep out 
from the other shore. The light of 
the afternoon, which differs from that 
of the morning, makes our world 
look just a little different. 

In an hour we are at the head of 
the lake we have been in up to now, 
and we enter the slow sluggish river 
that joins it with the next lake, or 
expansion of the stream. . Ten miles 
of this and out again into the open 
lake broken up by islands and points 
running far out. More of our kingly 
estate, and we stop paddling to take 
a view of it. : 

Bul says, “Island cr point?” 

“‘Either one that looks good up near 
the far end,” and the paddles dip 
once more. We pass several islands 
and as many mere points. 

Bill is now in the stern—‘‘Good 
moose lake, Jim, narrow, deep bays, 
shallow water, good feeding time in 
summer, qand lots of woods.” 

“Sure, and looks like low country 
back, good for winter yards. How 
about that point ahead, big trees, 
sand?” 5; 

“Looks good to me.” And we 
head for it. It is not late, but “No 
Hurry” is the word, and we intend 
to be comfortable. No landing at 
dark for us with poor camp and short 
evening, no sir, us for comfort and a 
long smoke. h 

The point proves to be an ideal 
spot for a camp; large sturdy live trees 
very little undergrowth. We soon 
have the tent up, bush cut for beds, 
and the spare duffle stored under the 
upturned canoe. 

There is still time for a look around 
before dark, so we take the rifles and 


. 


; 


ar 
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strike inland to look for signs. Found 
plenty of Red Deer signs and one old 
moose track. Also ran across covey! 
of partridges. Bill remarked, “Some 
fox will eat most of them poor things. 
Let’s have a few.” And he proceeds 
to clip the head off three with his 
“cannon.” At least he knocks the 
head off two for the third one when 
picked up had not a mark on it. 
The large bullet passing close to the 
head had stunned it. I had seen this 
happen with a “Snyder” bullet, but 
not with a Winchester. 


Back to the camp and \supper. 
The birds were hung up for use next 
day. Fresh killed birds are not all 
that some people seem to think them. 
Then after supper we sit by our little 
fire and smoke. And it was good to 
be there. The moon was coming up 
causing long shadows to stream out 
over the water while all the land was 
still and full of mystery. And yet 
there\came to one small sounds of the 
night, a flap in the water from a 
mink or rat on their own small busi- 
ness, the soft hoot of an owl at a 
distance and the squeak of a mouse 
as he gives up his life to feed a weasel 
or owl. ‘ 

Presently Bill says, ““About this 
contract. Tomorrow evening we 
should do some calling. Now do we 
shoot anything that comes with good 
head, providing anything comes, or 
are you going to measure each one 
until we find one big enough?”’ 


“Tf it took you an hour to think 
that up, how long would it take you 
to think up a joke? But all the same 
I agree with you, we are not going to 
shoot a whole raft of moose on chance. 
I have looked over all the big neads 
I came across lately and have a fair 
idea of what sixty-eight inches means, 
and I guess you have too, so we will 
go slow and easy on this thing and 
until we are pretty sure of the spread 
nothing dsing in the shoot line.”’ 

_“You have said it, slow and easy, 
and where is your pocket rule to do 


_the measure act when we do get 


him?” 


“On the paddles, you chump, also 

on the gunwale of the canoe, and you 
now it.’ 

i “Oh, all right, guess we will man- 
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age. Hear that, eh? Wolves across 
the lake. Sounds like a hunt. Won- 
der if the deer water in this pond.” 
And we sat and listened to the wild 
dogs close in, now here, now there. 
We hear the howl, drawing closer 
together, then a burst of sound and 
we know they are off, and some poor 
deer is running for life, and we wait 
to learn, if we, by chance may learn 
more of it. 

The opposite shore is only a few 
hundred yards away and in black 
shadow so that while we cannot see, 
yet we look. A half hour passes and 
then we hear a crash right opposite, 
a bawl from a deer, then a splash and 
thrashing in the water, silence for a 
minute and then the long drawn howl 
of a wolf. 

‘‘Missed by the eternal,’ remarked 
Bill, and “I am glad of it. “You see 
what happened, old runway to the 
water and the buggers posted a watch 
on it right at the water. He missed 
his hold but scared the deer badly, and 
now the deer is in the water coming 
our way. Bet we see him in a few 
minutes.” 

Sure enough we do see him, or 
rather we see his “‘wake’ and he 
comes on until we think we see the 
head—, a doe, and I thought it would 
be, for the buck doesn’t often bawl 
like that even when caught by awolf. 
She came on until she was within one 
hundred yards of us, then stopped for 
a moment and turned off into the 
bay to miss our point with its smell 
of fire and humans. Had she been on 
land with no water near she might 
have come right to us. Such things 
have happened, but safe in the water 
she could afford to give all enemies 
the go by. ‘“‘We’ll let her go and good 
luck to her, when we want a little 
venison we will do our own hunting.” 


“That ladies and gentlemen,” re- 
marked friend William, ‘“‘closes our 
performance for the evening, thanking 
you one and all. But say Jim how 
much would you give right now to 
have that pack in range of these old 
Slam Bangs of ours?” 

“You do say foolish things some- 
times my dear William, so we will 
now go to bed and dream that old 
dream of having forty-eleven wolves 
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just where we want them and the old 
gun won't work.” 

So we turned in and I lay and 

listened to the sounds of the night. 
The wolves were off hunting up 
another deer, and I could hear them 
in the distance. An owl hooted at 
regular intervals, and I guess I had 
been asleep when “‘chow, chow, chow” 
and | threw off the blankets and came 
out of the tent with Bill a close 
second. 
. “Don’t shoot the son of a sun, wait 
until J get a club,” this from Bill. 
We found clubs and went after Mr. 
Porky. He was hard at work on the 
canoe, and we laid him low with bad 
words and good blows. Leaving him 
where he fell in hopes he would act as 
a “‘seare’’ for others of his kind. 


“Do you know, Jim, the Lord has 
me guessing all the time, but when I 
think of some of the things he is 
supposed to have made I often stop 
guessing. Is there any use in asking 
you why he made the porcupine, the 
loon, black fly, mosquito, rattle 
snake, rat, mouse— 

“Say, who do you suppose I am, 

anyway, sing that song to yourself, 
I’m going to bed.” 
_ I don’t know why but I crawled out 
in the morning intimeto see the *sun 
rise. It was worth it. |The grey light 
that seemed to hold a chill that be- 
longed to it, then the gold in the East 
turning warm, and then the sun 
himself, just peeping over to see how 
things looked before coming right 
out, but the water saw him and 
laughed. It was only a kinky little 
ripple but I didn’t notice it until the 
rays of the sun hit them. 

“Bill, come out, you sluggard, and 
see the sun and “praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

““Porcupines included in the list?” 
“Shut ,up you heathen and come 


owes He made ’em both, didn’t 
e?” 

“Say would you think of—of— 
fleas when looking at Niagara?’’ 

“Might at that if there were many 
fleas and they were on me.” 

“Just for that you cook breakfast. 
Fm going to rig up supports for the 
canoe to keep it out of the reach of 
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Porky. I think we are 
right here a few days.”’ 

“Oh, very 
may wash my face first.” > 

So I proceeded to cut a few forks 
and cross pieces to make a rack for 
our Marine Department. - 


It is a peculiar thing that the 
porcupine will chew anything that 
man has had his hands on. He will 
even tackle a hickory -axe handle. 
The stored up energy in the jaws of a 
porcupine and beaver and the head 
and neck of the woodpecker is some- 
thing to wonder at. 3 

By the time we had finished breaxk- 
fast we had other visitors. First 
came that thief, the meat or carrion 
bird. Next was thespy and telltale, 
the Blue Jay. I saw Bill look from 
his gun to the Blue Jay, and I knew 
he had murder in his heart, but J 
reminded him that if he killed one 
there would be two cr three come to 
take its place, so that. he would not 
improve matters much. Ok 

As for the Carrion Bird, we would 
leave him alone until we had fresh 
meat hung up. Then he would have 
to be eliminated. The Carrion Bird 
is nothing mcre than a fluff of fea- 
thers, but he can carry away and hide 
more fresh meat in one day than 
would fill a hat. 

We decided that we would put in 
this day exploring the lake, locating 
all important bays and points so that 
we would have a good idea of our 
surroundings. 

Without going into the bottom of 
the deepest bays we estimated the 
shore band of that part of the lake 
lying north of our camp to measure 
about 12 miles, and the country 
looked like very good moose ground. 


At the extreme north end of the lake © 


we found in addition to the river 
leading out of the lake, a stream 
coming in from the west, and follow- 
ing this up a short way we came to a 
large beaver dam with a considerable 
pond behind it, and fresh work, 
showing that the pond was used by a 
considerable colony, 


It is always interesting to find a 


beaver pond where you can examine 5) 
the fresh work of the beaver, the size — 
of the trees that they cut down and — 
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their method of petting them to the 
water. Whether they can actually 
fell them in the direction they want 
may, or may not be, the exact truth, 
but as near as J can tell from observa- 
tion, after the tree is down and the 
limbs are cut off some member of the 
colony, presumably the leader, will 
mark off the trunk by taking out a 
bite at regular intervals, and other 
beavers cut the log according to these 
marks. I measured one log about six 
inches in diameter and found that 
the marks were spaced at regulai 
intervals of about six feet, the dis- 
tance between the marks being ex- 
actly the same except where a knot 
intervened. Then the little slide- 
ways. they make for sliding these 
sticks into the water are very, inter- 
esting. They smooth out a piece of 
ground, removing all obstructions 
and then wet it thoroughly to make 
the slideway for the timber, but so 
much has been written and told of the 
work of the beaver that there is 
really nothing new to be said, but do 
we not give this little animal much 
more credit than he deserves for his 
industry, for, after all, his work is 
merely to secure food ‘that he may 
live, and ail other animals, including 
man, devote the greater part of their 
lives to the same effort. 


After we had a snack at ‘the camp 
we crossed the lake and struck back 
for a hill that would give us a good 
lookout for-a survey of the country. 
It was probably about a mile from 
the water to the hill and though a 
fairly level land it was inclined to be 
swampy. Not far from the foot of the 
hill we came across a very large and 
fresh moose track and followed this 
a short piece until we got a good im- 
pression on the soft ground when 
friend William proceeded to sit down 
and deliver a lecture. 'He measured 
the hoof print with his hand and in- 
formed me that this was our moose, 
and he had no doubt to his measuring 
up to specifications. 

We did not follow the tracks for 
_ any distance as we first wanted to get 
a better view of the country as this 
“might give us a line on the direction 


in which his mooseship would likely 
travel, so we proceeded to the top of 
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the hill. There had been a good crop 
of blueberries on this hill and we 
found numerous bear signs which we 
stored up for future reference. From 
the lay of the country we judged that 
the moose was not likely to go further 
east than the hill we were on, in fact 
the opposite side of the lake, the side 
on which our camp was located we 
judged to be the best moose country 
and that any moose that happened to 
be on this side was more likely to 
cross the lake than go further east. 
With this idea in mind we separated 
and started back for the lake, one 
of us going back over our own tracks 
and the other proceeding north and 
striking down about half a mile 
further in that direction. I came out 
close to the canoe and waited for Bill. 
He came down the shore. When he 
came to me he stated that the moose © 


‘had been between us and had actually 


crossed the lake while we were in the 
bush. This was quite satisfactory, 
and we returned to camp deciding 
that we would do no more travelling 
that day, but would wait until even- 
ing and do a little calling. This we 
proceeded to do, but without success, 
and we reasoned that the moose hav- 
ing been disturbed by us and got our 
smell, would not come to that locality 
for a call so we turned in without 
definite plans for the next day. 


It was Bill who was up to see the 
sun rise that morning, and he came 
back from the edge of the lake full of 
excitement. When I asked him what 
was disturbing his peace of mind he 
informed me that he was strongly of | 
the opinion that there was $450.00 of 
our money swimming across the lake, 
and wien I reached the shore about 
two seconds later I agreed with him. 
So there was our moose swimming 
quietly on the opposite side a few 
hundred yards north of us. It was a 
matter of seconds to get the canoe 
into the lake, and with me in the 
stern and Bill in the bow with the 
rifle to get after Mr. Moose. We 
headed him before he reached the 
shore and Bill wanted to know if I 
thought of driving him. Now it is 
an easy matter to drive a red deer, 
but I have my doubts about driving 


a large bull moose ‘when he was ‘so 
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close to the shore, and safety, how- 
ever, we tried it and soon discovered 
that the canoe was in more danger 
than the moose so we drew off a little 
piece and Bill planted a couple of 
‘bullets in front of his nose. This 
turned him partly away from the 
shore and we kept edging him off 
until we had him headed off in the 
direction of the camp. I warned Bill 
to be very careful and not hit the 
horns, and when he was within 100 
yards of shore we drew up on him and 
Bill planted a bullet close to his ear, 
which settled that part of the ques- 
tion. The trick then was-to get him 
ashore, and this was no small job, but 
we finally managed it and then pro- 
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ceeded to measure the Pa aa ee: 


much to our satisfaction we found 


that they were at least up to speci- 


fication. 

Now this, of course, was a wonder-. 
ful piece of good fortune, and we 
should have been perfectly happy. 
As a matter of fact we, were not, and 
when we had finished dressing our 
kill and preparing the head for 
transport we held a Council of War 
and finally decided that we would 
leave our outfit where it was, take in 
the head and part of the meat and 
return for a more extended stay in the’ 
wilderness. This we finally did, and 
the real fun of the hunt came after 
the contract had been filled. 


A SUCCESSFUL MOOSE HUNT IN GOOD 
OLD NOVA SCOTIA 


j Haro.tp G. 


HE first day of October 1917 
had come at last, the day my 
friend Victor Sutherland, and I 

had long looked forward to, the 
opening day of our annual moose 
hunt. 

We had planned this trip for several 
months and there were very few 
things missed in our outfit in the 
line of provisions, smokes, rifles or 
ammunition, that would be needed 
for a week’s outing in the tall timbers 
.of Guysboro county. 

We had mace arrangements for 
two guides, Ernest Dean and Jimmie 
MeLean. Everything being in readi- 
ness we left Westville, N. S:, about 
7.30 a.m. with a good little team for 
Trafalgar, Guysboro county, the 
home of our two guides. 

From Westville we drove to Lorne, 
then took the old fifteen mile stream 
road for a distance of fourteen miles 
through solid woods, arriving at our 
guide’s home about noon; where a 
meal had been 


good n prepared by 
Mrs. Dean, in anticipation of our 
arrival; and we certainly ‘punished 


it,’ you can take it from me. 
We did no hunting the first day, 
Saturday, and on Sunday when it 


McCuttocs 


rained did not move out of the house, 
but had some gdod music for Mrs. 
Dean had both an organ and a violin. 
On Sunday night it stopped raining 
and turned colder and Monday was 
just an A 1 day for hunting. Accord- 
ingly we made preparations for an 
early start. 

My guide carried a 77MM Mauser; 
Victor had a Remington Pump Action 
.30 calibre ; Jimmie had a .303 Savage; 
and I had a Browning Automatic .35 
calibre. So you see we were well 
armed and the next thing was to get 
our lamps on Mr. Moose. 

Vic and Jimmie harnessed up their 
team and ‘drove about 12 miles far- 


ther on along the 15 mile stream road 


to a place named Carr’s Camp, while | 
Ern and I stayed behind to hunt i a 
the Trafalgar and Caledonia sectiol 

We started out early with | 
intention of calling but before we bot 
to the place where we were going to 
call there was a strong breeze blowing 
so we decided to do. still hunting. 
We walked down the Caledonia road 
about two and a half miles to Archie 
lake, when we decided to leave the 
road in search of old ‘‘Guy Legs.” 

I tell you a hike like this two and a 


ES 
half miles on a clear, October morn- 
ing when everything is shining like 
‘silver with frost before the rising sun, 
sure puts a spring in your step and 
a sparkle in your eye. 

To come back to our search for 
“Guy Legs’’; we left the road, taking 
a course round the head of Archie’s 
Lake. After travelling about a half 
mile we struck a good sized track 
fairly fresh, which we decided to 
follow for a way and see what would 
turn up. 

We had not gone far until we came 
across his bed, where he had lain down 
the night before, and we then knew 
he was not far ahead of us for his 
track from there was brand new. 
We followed it for half a mile, I 


1. The Home of the Guides. 2. 
4. The Writer and His Moose. 


\ 
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Vie and Jimmie and Their Trophy. 3. 
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should judge, when we discovered he 
had joined a cow and calf. The cow 
had evidently been calling him. 

We went very carefully now, wind- 
ing back and forth with the tracks 
until. we struck a heavy spruce 
swamp, into which the three of them 
went. There was a high hardwood 
ridge on one side of the swamp and* 
Ern said they were up there feeding. 

We then took a circle up the edge 
of the swamp. We had only gone a 
few hundred yards when I thought 
I heard twigs breaking, so we listened 
for a few minutes and sure enough. 
they were there. 

We crept along very slowly for a 
few yards and first got a sight of the 
cow and calf but did not see the 


As He Fell. 
5. Victor and His Moose. 
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big buck. We sat down then on a 
log and watched that cow and calf 
for about five minutes. They were 
feeding very peacefully and did not 
know there was any one within one 
hundred miles of them for the wind 
was in their favor. Just then the 
buck put in his appearance from 
behind a little knoll. I slipped the 
safety off on my Automatic, looked 
the sights over, took a good bead 
back of his fore shoulder and pulled 
the trigger. 

The sharp crack of that .35 Auto- 
matic when it spoke out in the morn- 
ing air sure put feeling in my bones 
that only a man who has heard and 
felt it himself can imagine or describe. 


When I pulled that trigger over 
the top of the knoll he went in a heap 
and was out of sight in the under- 
brush. He sprang to his feet again 
and made for the swamp. Both Ern 
and I made for it, too, but in different 
directions, so that if he got past me 
Ern would be likely to get a crack at 
him with the Mauser. 


I don’t know if the moose had as 
hard going when he struck the swamp 
as I had, or not. I know I got into 
a lot of fallen trees and underbrush 
and that I tripped and fell a dozen 
times in my hurry. But I just 
recovered my feet in time to hear the 
woods cracking and to see the old 
boy coming straight at me at about 
thirty or forty yards. This was when 
I blessed the Automatic. This is the 
only time I ever came face to face 
with a wounded moose. Perhaps 
some hunters don’t call 25 or 30 yards 
a very close corner, but I want to 
tell you it was a little too close for 
comfort, in my estimation. 


I put the Automatic to my shoulder 
once more and pulled twice. This 
changed his course all right and just 
as he turned I pulled again. This 
bullet went under his right fore leg 
and through his heart. He made one 
plunge, reared on his hind legs and 
tipped over backwards, never to 
plunge again. 

When Ern heard me shouting he 
came up and we started to perform 
the usual operation on our trophy. 
We just got nicely started when [| 
heard the woods cracking and looking 
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round I saw the old cow coming 


straight at us at a rate of speed . 
similar to that of the Ocean Limited 

going through the-Wentworth Valley 

eight hours late. 


I made a grab for the Automatic, 
which I thought I might have to use 
again in the way -of self defence. 
But she did not come that far but 
stopped at about 40 yards and stood 
for a minute or so and then walked 
slowly away. 


: We got our meat quartered up and 
went for the horses and got it to the 
road without much lugging, with the 
exception of putting it on the wagon. 
When we got to the house with our 
meat we found that Victor and Jim- 
mie had just returned also with a 
nice moose. They had only hunted 
for about an hour after they left 
camp before they had spied their 
buck and-one shot from Victor’s 
Pump :35 broke his neck. 


We measured the two sets of horns. 
Vic’s was 38% inches and mine was 
411% inches, seven and eight points 
each—two nice little junks. 


We wrapped our meat with cotton - 
to keep it clean and got everything ’ 
ready for an early start for home the 
following morning. 


Before finishing this account’ I 
would like to say a word or two about 
our guides. Both of them, Ern and 
Jimmie, are two of the best woodsmen 
and hunters I have ever hunted with 
and I know Vic will say the same, 
and anyone wishing to have a moose 
hunt for a week or so would make no 
mistake in getting in touch with either 
of them. I know either would give a 
hunter a good time and do everything 
in his power to make the sportsman’s 
trip a pleasant and successful one. 


We were pretty tired and when we 
had got everything ready for ‘the 
start next morning we hit the hay 
quite early that night and had a good 
rest. Next morning we were up early 
and had a good round of moose steak 
before leaving. After saying good- 
bye to Mrs. Dean and the guides we 
started out on our twenty mile trip 
for home, very much pleased with 
our trip and very proud of our tro- 
phies. 


y 
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SUITABLE RIFLES FOR DEER SHOOTING 


AsHLEY A. HAINES 


WO or three years ago Mr, Geikie, then the 
able editor of Rod and Gun’s Gunand Am- 
munition department, requested an article 
from the writer concerning suitable rifles for 
deer shooting. ,Some of the readers may 
remember some of the statements contained 
in\the article referred to and some of the rifles 
the writer mentioned as having been found 
the most satisfactory for his use. Some of the 
readers may remember the mention that was 
made of a ‘‘whittled down”’ .30-30 Winchester 
carbine, credit for which mainly belonged to 
Mr. Frank M. Woods who has been a frequent 
and interesting contributor to this department. 
The little carbine referred to, as some will 
probably recollect, weighed just under five 
and a half pounds. To arrive at this’ almost 
featherweight mark for this calibre Mr. 
Woods had found it necessary to alter the 
little gun from full to half-magazine, sub- 
stituting an aluminum tube for the steel one 
hollowing out the butt stock, and usimg a sole 
leather butt-plate for the regular steel carbine 
butt. The light weight reached in the course 
of re-modelling was very near the limit, 
working on the existing foundation, and when 
carried in the mountains, across deep canons, 
over fallen timber and through thick brush, 
the going made still more difficult by deep 
snow, then it was that this light weight little 
arm was fully appreciated. j 
With it the writer killed three deer, a 
coyote and dozens of blue and ruffed grouse 
and scores of woodchucks, the smaller game 
being shot with reduced charges turned out by 
the aid of the Ideal reloading tools. The 
little gun in the hands of the writer’s oldest 
son accounted for the only bear it was trained 


en. The first shot, a reduced load which, for 


power, was practically a. duplicate of the 
.32-20 cartridge, would have killed in a few 
seconds hut as a‘‘precautionary measure” a 
full .30-30 charge followed the lighter cartridge 
and the bear was ready for skinning. 

Now I desire to mention that while this 
little gun accounted for all the large game it 
was used on, and the light weight appealed to 
me strongly for hunting in sections such as I 
have*mentioned, it would not be the gun I 
should select or recommend for deer shooting 
under all conditions. For long range shooting 
where match-rifle accuracy would be extremely 
desirable, a heavier rifle would be better. 


‘ But still if hunting deer where the shooting 


would usually be at moderate ranges, and 
such would be the conditions in the country 
I have hunted in for nearly eighteen years, 
a five and a half pound rifle, built on a proper 
foundation and properly designed, would 
be the one I should choose every time though 
it would not be the arm I would always advise 
the other fellow to select as I realize many 
would be slow to adopt such an extremely 
light weight rifle. And this reminds me that 
I have heard many men of muzzle-loading 
days complain of the ‘“‘muzzle-light feel’ of 
the early repeaters like the old Henry and 
*66 and ’73 model Winchesters. I have 
often wondered what these same men would 
say if some of our present light weight re- 
peaters were placed in their hands! By this 
I have in mind such muzzle-light rifles as some 
of the long barrelled Savage rifles and parti- 
cularly the .30-40 box-magazine Winchester 
with its very light-weight-muzzle 28-inch 
barrel. ! 
Great as was the change from the heavy 
muzzle-loaders to the first of the repeaters, 


- 
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there were men who recognized their advan- 
tages and persisted in their use until the 
muzzle-light feel disappeared just as men have 
found to result after becoming accustomed to 
the still lighter muzzle-weight found to 
exist in the latest types of repeaters like the 
28-inch barrel box-magazine Winchesters and 
Savage rifles. And, could the still lighter 
Weight rifles I have in mind (properly pro- 
portioned, remember, for no existing action, in 
my opinion, can by any process of “whittling” 
be produced which will result in as properly 
proportioned rifle as one built on a new foun- 
dation) be had, I am pretty positive that it 
would not be long until it would be in the 
hands of many satisfied users who wuld 
find much of their hunting in rough, moun- 
tainous sections where the game would be 
nothing larger than deer or black bear and the 
ranges usually shot not greater than those at 
which such game is ordinarily killed. 

Now, Mr. Landis, who is dishing up an 
extremely interesting Guns and Ammunition 
department, asks for something pertaining to 
some of the rifles I have used on deer, effects 
of different types of bullets used on such game 
nature of wounds made, etc., ete. This is 
some subject, believe me! To adequately 
deal with some of the interesting experiences 
which have befallen me would fill a pretty 
good-sized book, so it will at once be apparent 
that in this department where ‘space is limit- 
ed but little better can be done than to briefly 
touch on a few of the many instances which 
occur to me. 


First permit me to say that I crippled quite 
a number of deer years ago which were never 
secured. And these unfortunate results were 
obtained with rifles which others were having 
the very best of results with. Now where 
shall we place the blame? With the shooter, 
certainly. Why did I have the crippled ones 
when others using similar guns and ammuni- 
tion were getting their deer regularly enough? 
I was hitting my deer but not getting all of 
them. Those shooting under no worse con- 
ditions with similar rifles and cartridges were 
getting their game. Why the difference? I 
can think of but one explanation and that is 
this: Evidently I was merely shooting at my 
deer and not at some certain spot on that deer. 
Shooting at a running deer, plunging through 
thick brush, over windfalls or dodging among 
big boulders up or down steep mountain 
sides, one may not be surprised to hit a deer 
under such conditions anywhere; no, nor 


surprised if he misses it clean. But when 
a man misses or only cripples a standing deer 
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: De tsa 2 
at moderate ranges he can place the blame 
Some 


where it properly belongs—on himself. 
of my crippled deer were shot while standing 
but only partly seen through thick brush. 
After I finally came to the conclusion that it 
was a mistake shooting at a deer not perfectly 
enough outlined to be certain where I was 
holding, and simply forced myself to make 
my first shot land in the vitals, I began to get- 
dead instead of crippled deer. Then another 
thing that has contributed to my success in 
deer hunting is I hunt much more carefully 
having discovered many years ago that it is 
not the amount of ground you hunt over in a 
day that counts but the manner in which 
you hunt over it. 
and get all the standing shots you can and be 
sure as possible that your first shot is all that 
will be required. 


Yes, I believe I realize the importance of a 
quick second or third shot, when required, 
as well as any one; but I have made it a 
practice for many years to fire my first shot 
as deliberately as though using a single-shot 
or, a muzzle-loader: Several times a second 
or third shot has followed when the deer would 
make his twenty foot bounds in his attempted 
getaway usually to,discover that the first shot 
was all that was needed. The unnecessary 
second and third shct have been due simply 
to the fact that the deer do not always fall 
instantly when shot through the vitals. Mest 
of my standing deer have been shot in the 
heart region,—usually a few inches above the 
heart, yet I believe it very near the truth 
to say that most of them have made at least 
a few jumps after receiving the bullet. From 
my experience with all the different rifles 
and types of cartridges used on deer, I should 
not select the heart region as the best for 
instantly killing a deer or, for that matter, 
any game. Still I remember not many years 
years ago the statement appearing that 2: 
heart shot was always instantly fatal. The 
theory may be good but in practice it won't 
pan out a fact. As an example I might 
mention having seen a large bear shet 
through the centre of the heart with a .38-40 


Colt revolver which ran an estimated 400 — 


yards. Some story but fact just the same. 


From what I have written, some may get 
the impression that as,I am very particular 
to make my first shot a fatal one I might 
as well go back to the single-shot rifle. Please 
don’t misunderstand me. I could be perfectly 
satisfied with a Winchester single shot rifle, 
in very light weight form (if such an arm could 
be had) if living in a good game country. 


Go slow and carefully. 


is likely never to) be forgotten. 


“me the best. 


_ game. 
_ ter carbine in the .30-30 calibre is also fine 
ry anda bit lighter but perfectly dependable 
__ and to be strongly recommended for the man 


Nevertheless I realize the advantage of a 
quick second or third shot, when it is needed 
as well, perhaps, as any one. And while, 


as intimated, I do my best to make the first 
shot a fatal one I find that if another is, 


required I only have to pull the trigger as the 
habit of manipulating the lever the second 
the shot is fired was formed so long ago that it 
Right here, 
though it has not been requested, I am going 
to hand out a bit of advice for those who may 
need it that had the same advice been handed 
me years ago would have been appreciated: 
[tis this: Hunt your deer carefully; get as 
many standing shots as possible: if you get 
the standing shot don’t say ‘‘Shoo!” (as you 
might be excused for doing if after chickens 
with a “‘scatter gun’) just for a chance at 
your mowitch on the jump, but hold for a 
vital spot and don’t pull until you feel certain 
your hold is right. If you miss, or he jumps 
before yeu have time to shoot, then go right 
after him in earnest. The quicker I shoot 
under such conditions (that is after he has 
jumped) the better chance I seem to have 
of doubling that deer up head in the air; and 
[ have heard other deer hunters say the same 
thing. But my first shot at a standing deer 
is invariably very deliberately taken. | 

What is the best make, model, calibre and 
weight of rifle for deer shooting? I have used, 
{ presume, more than my share of the various 
American-made rifles but I am not going to 
state which of the-many I have used will be 
found the best for the other fellow. Thatisa 
matter he’ll best decide, after experience with 
various rifles, tor himself. I can easily state 
which of the many I have used seem to suit 
Among the high-power rifles 
giving velocities around 2000 feet per second 
{ certainly do like the .30-30 Winchester. If 
weight is. not objectionable, the full length 
standard 26-inch octagon barrel rifle with full 
magazine suits me finely. I don’t know of 
another gun that seems to hang more perfectly 
fer me than this one does. The extra-light- 
weight .30-30 of this make is also fine and a 
bit better where the going is difficult and 
eunces are worth eliminating. For ordinary 
werk, which means in brushy, timbered or 
rough hilly sections, the carbine in this 
model is ‘excellent and I could tell of many 


_ amowitch a victim to several of those excel- 


lent little guns I have used successfully on this 
The regular half-magazine Winches- 
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who wants about the lightest weight possible 
without whittling down as Mr. Woods did the 
gun which I have already described. I have 
killed deer with all the .30-30’s mentioned 
above except the standard weight half-maga- 
zine carbines and can say with an assurance 
of being pretty nearly right, that any one 
having any such arm in good condition, 
properly sighted, and used with good ammuni- 
tion, will get his deer as regularly as any man 
with any gun provided the man with the .30- 
30 does his part. 


I do not claim that guns of the .30-30 class 
will drop deer, or any big game as quickly at 
all times as though shot with some of the 3000- 
ft. sec. guns now appearing on the market, 
for it should be plain to any one that such 
guns delivering a bullet at such terrific speed 
will knock the life out of the game 
quicker, on the average, provided the bullet 
reaches the vitals, than most bullets generally 
used travelling at 2000 or less feet per second. 
But from what I can learn concerning the 
extremely high-velocity guns, when used on 
deer, the game, after being shot, resembles 
sausage a bit too much for me. 


In speaking of the guns of the .30-30 class 
I have in mind the well-known .30-30 Win- 
chesters, Savages and Remingtons using the 
.30-30 .32 Special, 303 Savage and .32-40 
H. P. calibres. The cartridges used, and the 
guns using the cartridges, are all good but I 
prefer the Winchester myself due to being 
old fashioned, I suppose, and prefer a hammer 
gun. I have killed deer with the Savages and 
Remingtons and anyone having either make 
should have venison for the frying pan if the 
conditions, when the deer is finally sighted, 
are at all good. ; 


As I am writing by request of personal 
experiences, I might say that it is my belief 
the .30-30 will usually mutilate a deer more 
than the .30-40-220 cartridge. And for this 
reason. The .30-30 seems to almost invari- 
ably expand fully as much as any one could 
desire, at ordinary ranges, on such game as 
deer. Even on coyotes (and I have killed a 
lot of them with the .30-30 Winchester) and 
also on gray wolves, the soft-point .30-30 
bullet ruptures well and the animals with 
which it connects generally get very nearly 
all of its force. The .30-40-220 bullet will 
upset, all right, but the tendency is not to 
rupture so badly on animals of the deer size 
as does the .30-30. On such game the .30-30 
judging from my experience and what I can 
learn from others, usually makes the most 
ragged wound. However the .30-40 is un- 
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doubtedly the most reliable in uniformity 
of expansion and penetration as it surely 
upsets, but seldom, if ever, on deer flies to 
pieces as badly as the .30-30’s sometimes do. 
The .33 Winchester is very like the .30-30 in 
its action on deer-as the soft point-bullet 
ruptures much more than does the .30-40-220. 
Here is the way I shall dispose of the two car- 
tridges —the .30-30 and .30-40-220. If all 
my deer shooting were to be confined to the 
biggest of the big mule deer (the tough old 
bucks) I rather think I’d choose the .30-40-220 
box-magazine Winchester and use the 220- 
grain bullet. If I really thought I had to have 
a gun with greater velocity I’d use the same 
gun with the soft-point 150 grain sharp-point 
Winchester bullet which, I believe, gives 2650 
f.s. velocity. But for deer hunting under all 
conditions the .30-30 (I am considering the 
smokeless guns, now, remember) would be my 
choice. 

I have spoken of the penetration of the 220- 
grain .30-40 bullet being more uniform than 
the .30-30 when used on deer. In this one 
respect only does it seem to me to be superior 
to the .30-30 for deer. I doubt very much if 
it will drop a broadside deer any quicker, or 
perhaps so quick, as will the .30-30 as I have 
found the .30-30 to give greater mutilation, as 
a rule, on deer than the .30-40. But if, as 
sometimes happens, one strikes a big deer 
quartering say from one hip through to the 
opposite shoulder, as will sometimes happen 
in running shooting, then it is that the .30-40- 
220 has it over the .30-30 and other cartridges 
of its class. The 220-grain bullet will come 
nearer reaching the vitals than the .30-30 just 
as some of the old .40 and .45 calibre lead 
bullets would be found better than some of 
the soft-point, small-calibre bullets more 
generally used these latter days for deer shoot- 
ing. 

And that reminds me of an experience I 
once had with a large buck shot at an estim- 
ated range of 350 yards with a Remington- 
Hepburn single-shot rifle using the paper- 
patched .40-70-330 Sharps straight-shell 
cartridge. The bullet shattered the left 
hip bone and passed entirely through the 
deer (he was far above the average size) 
lodging against the skin of right shoulder. 
This bullet was upset at the front end back 
for about one-third its length and I dare say 
would have weighed within a few grains of 
standard. Now had this been a .30-30, or 
some of the 3000-ft. sec. bullets, would it have 
reached the shoulder? I doubt it very much. 


Possibly an occasional bullet of this type might 
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have equalled the old 40-70 but I dgait if any 
of the smokeless guns with ‘their soft~point 
bullets would show as uniform penetration 
under identical conditions as would some of 
our old .40 and 45 calibre bullets. To be 
sure I realize penetration is not always a test 
of killing power. You want a bullet that 
ruptures, or upsets to a certain extent, but I 
cannot think that one wants a bullet that for 
any reason flies to pieces too often, or to such 
an extent as to vary greatly in penetration. 
I could mention instances where some of the 
most popular small-bores had been found 
deficient in this respect but as others using the 
same guns have failed to encounter the ee 
difficulty I will pass on. 

I have written considerable concerning the 
desirability of a light weight rifle for deer 
shooting under conditions where a heavy 
rifle could not be conveniently carried. Now 
permit me to say a few words concerning the 
big-bore rifles of which we hear less and less 
as the yéars go by. If weight of rifle were not 
an objection and the range would seldom 
be greater than 150 yards, and I wanted what 
we often hear about, the real “Wilderness 
rifle,’ do you know what I’d surely have and 
tie to for keeps? It would be the old reliable 
1886 Winchester in either .45-70 or .45-90 


. calibre but loaded with the ald 350 grain 


bullet first brought out for the Old Centennial 
Winchester. That combination has killed _ 
about everything in the game line that has 
ever existed on the Western hemisphere 
(barring pre-historic animals, of course), as 
well as having found plenty of admirers in 
India and Africa. 


I should use the 350-grain bullet, nothing - 


‘heavier and nothing lighter, and DuPont 


No. 80 powder, or, if this wasn’t in reach, 
DuPont No. 1. Either are good enough.» 
Lacking these, some brand of good old black 
powder would be pressed into-service afid I 
should expect to land my mowitch just as 
regularly as in the black powder days when 
we had but an occasional dream of smokeless 
powder or greater than black-powder veloci- 
ties. A good brand of black powder then, 
DuPont’s, Hazzards or Laflin and Rand, 
properly loaded behind a suitably lubricated 
cast bullet and the game was ready for the 
frying pan when the rifle cracked if the man 
behind the gun had been looking straight. 


I am pretty certain that I am now laying 
myself open to ridicule, but I might as well 
say it now as any time and have it over. 
A man is hardly considered a hunter unless 
he’ uses the most modern smokeless gun, 
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and while I seldom take the same rifle in the 
hills twice in succession, I must say that for 
several years I have used my little .38-40 
Winchester, model 1892, for deer shooting as 
frequently as my high-power smokeless rifles. 
And it has killed all the deer it has been 
used on but three. Yes, three were missed 
clean—no blood for which I was thankful, 
Eighteen were shot at. One of three missed 
I believe, would have been secured had I 
been using one of my 30-30 Winchesters as 
the miss, I think, was due to underestimating 
the range. Two of the fifteen secured had 
been shot previously by others, the first of 
these two receiving a soft-point .33 Winches- 
ter close to the heart which would have killed 
in a few seconds as a bullet from the .33 will 
kill a deer as surely and quickly as any gun of 
equal velocity, its only fault, if fault it can 
be called, is it, in my opinion, mutilates a bit 
unnecessarily. The .38-40 dropped this deer 
as it attempted to run fast through thick 
timber at about fifty yards. The other deer 
(killed since this article was started) had had 
a leg broken by another to be killed later by 
the writer with a single shot from the .38-40. 


Some will ridicule, possibly, the man who in 
these days of ultra-high velocity rifles would 
use such an arm as a .38-40 or.44-40 for deer 
or any other game, but for much of my hunt- 
ing I’d fully as soon have one of these calibers 
—I’m not at all particular which— as any 
of our smokeless rifles of any make or grade; 
and I have said quite a bit at different times 
concerning the desirable features to be found 
in the more modern rifles. Where the shoot- 
ing is likely to be at ranges beyond 150 yards 
these two calibers, as well as most of the old 
black powder calibres, are entirely outclassed 
by the modern smokeless rifles, but at ranges 
not greater than 150 yards there are plenty 
of hunters using these low-velocity rifles who 
manage to get their mowitch as frequently 
as the high-power man shooting the more 
powerful and far more expensive modern 
cartridges. 


For moderate ranges, the 1892 Winchester 
suits me finely for deer shooting. The gun, 
while notas light as it might easily have been, 
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is certainly not heavy as was its predecessor 
the famous 1873 model, and is so easily mani- 
pulated and so sure in action and beautiful 
in design that one cannot well help but fall 
in love with it. Its big brother, the 1886 
model, has always been a favorite with me and 


_ if needing any arm of its power I’d often be 


found in the hills with one of them. The 
.30-30 for a moderate high-power suits me 
well enough for deer though a still lighter 
weight arm using this ammunition would be 
eagerly jumped at by the writer if one were 
placed on the market. Then, as mentioned 
before, if a longer range. high-power rifle was - 
needed, I know of nothing now in reach that 
would suit me better than the .30-40 box- 
magazine Winchester with the soft-point 
150-grain bullet. Two other arms I might 
mention that for special occasions would be 
suitable for my use. One would be the 
Winchester single shot rifle fitted with the 

28-inch barrel used on the .30-40 Winchester 
box-magazine rifle. Such an arm, of course, 
the makers have never offered us but had 
they turned out such an arm, as they easily 
could have done, there’d have been many 
such rifles sold to hunters who have balked 
at the heavy weight .30-40 single shot— 
the gun with its No. 3 barrel, you know, 
weighs something like nine and a half pounds 
and not many of ye modern hunters take 
kindly to a‘rifle of such excessive weight 
even if it does have the best single-shot action 
in existence. The other rifle—, well, “there 
aint no such critter’ at present, but if the 
“whittling down” scheme works, as I fully 
expect it will, I hope later on, to show photos 
of the gun in this magazine as well as give a 
full description of same. It won’t be exactly 
what I would have if it were possible to build 
from the foundation up, but for the purpose 
intended and working on an existing founda- 
tion, I have every reason to believe the little 
arm I have in mind will weigh not over 
434 pounds, will equal practically its original 
accuracy and will be, for my purpose, suffici- 
ently powerful for deer shooting under the 
conditions under which it is expected to be 
used. More concerning all this when success 
is attained. Until then, so-long. 


FIGHTING IN THE AIR 


AVIATEUR CANADIEN 


HE Editor of this Department has 
requested me to relate some of my 
Ay experiencesasa war pilot for the benefit 
it of the readers of Rod and Gun. I shall 


endeavor to give you an idea of the ups and 
downs ot an airman’s life. both before and 
after obtaining the much coveted wings, the 
sign of the fully trained pilot. 
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The embro flier is first grounded in the 
theoretical end of the game, which comprises 
a course in the theory of flight, acroplane 
construction, engineering, meteorology and 
armament. None of these subjects sound 
particularly interesting, yet they are all 
necessary torerunners of the practical side 
of the work which follows. 

It is a great moment in one’s life when 
notice is received to prepare for the trial 
flight. Ifthe would be pilot comes through 
this test successfully, he knows that there is a 
fair prospect that he may in the near future 
be able to take a machine up by himself. 


After three or four hours dual training, made 
up of flights of from fifteen to thirty minutes’ 
duration, with an instructor, followed by a 
serries of landing practices, the pupil is 
usually declared ready for his first solo, or 
flight alone. 

If{ the first flight comes off without mishap, 
the pupil continues to practice and as he 
increases in flying efficiency, he is put on 
faSter machines until finally he becomes able 
to handle the very fast scout or fighting planes. 


Next to the actual flying, the most import- 
ant training that the pilot receives is a course 
in aerial gunnery. This course lasts about 
two weeks and when it is over the|pilot knows 
machine guns from A to Z. The mechan- 
isms of the Lewis and the Vickers machine 
guns are first taught, and this is followed by a 
thorough drilling in their manipulation, and 
also in target practice. 

* After gaining a fair amount of efficiency in 
manipulating the guns with the full use of all 
his faculties, the pilot is blind-folded and 
restricted to the use of one hand. Every 
third or fourth cartridge in the feed is doc- 
tored to cause a certain kind of a jam in the 
working of the gun. The pilot learns to 
differentiate between these jams by the sense 
of touch alone, and to clear them accordingly. 


The reason for this training is, that when 
in the air the pilot cannot always see what 
sort of a jam has occurred, and he must be 
able to tell what has gone wrong by feeling. 
Moreover, one hand has always to be on the 
control lever of the aeroplane, and it is nec- 
essary to be able to clear the jams with the 
one hand which is free. 


Service ammunition is more faulty than 
one might suppose, and the pilot who becomes 
dexterous enough to clear jams while flying 
finds it a distinct advantage. To say the 
least it is decidedly annoying to be in the 
middle of a scrap and have ; our guns sud- 
denly ‘cut out.” Misfires or slightly bulged 
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cases can usually be ‘enn ina asecond, | P virae’ 


a bad bulge or a separated case means break if 


off from the fight if you can get away, which 
may prove to be extremely difficult ifthe 
odds are against you. 


In the gunnery course one spends’ hours © 


firing hundreds upon hundreds of rounds at 
both stationary and moving targets, designed 
to be as nearly as possible like an aeroplane 
in flight. This is followed by firing from an 
aeroplane at targets in the xir. The aerial 
target which we used was suspended frem a 
balloon. 

No very brilliant scores were made, as not 
being experienced pilots we were afraid of 
running into the balloon cable, so we did our 
practicing at long range. 

One day ong of the boys declared that he 
was going to fly close enough to the target 
to make a good score. He became so inter- 
ested in his shooting that he forget all about 
the cable, and ran slap into it about 800 feet 
above the earth. 

Strange to say the cable held, and the ma- 
chine slid down it to the ground. We pulled 
the would be marksman out of the wreckage, 
and on regaining consciousness his first words 
were ‘“‘What’s my score?” No one had the 
courage to tell him that he had scored a suc- 
cession of goose eggs. 


At the conclusion of the gunnery course i" 


was sent to France along with several other 
pilots who had been with me throughout the 
training in England. A few days after reach- 
ing our base depot we were separated, and 


sent to various squadrons which were in need | 


of pilots, there to work out our destinies i in the 
great struggle for existence. 


I was so fortunate as to be sent to the 
crack fighting squadron where I was given 
a new machine, the first which I could really 
look on as my own. Needless to say it was the 
latest thing of its kind and I was very anxious 
to try it out. 


After I had had a couple of daysin which 
to become accustomed to my new aeroplane, 
for like people each aeroplane hasits peculi- 
arities, one of the older pilots escorted me to 
my first view of the lines. We kept suffici- 
ently to our side to be out ofthe danger zone, 
and flew low, so that I could get an idea of the 
lay of the country in our particular sector of 
the front. From the height of five thousand 
feet the trenches spread out below like a fine 
network of ribbons. I made several trips, and 
consulted the maps a good many times, before 
I could distinguish between our own trenches 
and those of the enemy. \ 


‘ 


o> 


The follewing day I was assigned to one of - 


the flights, and had my first taste of actual 
warfare. Our flight consisted of five ma- 
chines. The flight commander flew in the 
lead, the other machines in a close wedge 
shaped formation. We left the ground at ten 
a.m. to go on a hostile patrol. Whenwe had 
reached a height of fourteen thousand feet 
our leader led us across the lines into hostile 
territory and soon afterwards I got the 
fright of my voung life. A Hunarchie (anti- 
aircraft battery) opened up on us, and the 
high explosive shells began to burst all around 
us. One would hear the explosiom, see a ball 
of smoke and then the concussion would 
cause the aeroplane to rock. In my inexperi- 
ence I thought that we must assuredly all be 
blown to pieces before the show endeed. 


This was a little treat that the Huns gave 
us whenever we appeareed over their terri- 
tory, and I soon learned not to pay any atten- 
tion to their little joke. Occasionally a 
machine would be brought down by shell 
fire, but more often they were entirely missed 
or only slightly damaged. 

My attention was so fully occupied in 
keeping my plane in the formation that I 
had very little time to look around me. Like 
all other new pilots I had to depend on my 
comrades at first for protection from hostile 
aircraft. It is not long though before one 
dey elops eyes in the back of one’s head. 


Before going up I had been instructed to 
stick with the formation no matter what 
happened, as the enemy were always on the 
lookout for stragglers. Despite my best 
efforts to the contrary, I lost the formation 
at last, and as the country was all new to me 
I did not know which way to go to get back 
to the aerodrome. 


Being lost I headed West until certain that 
the lines were well behind me, and then landed. 
I discoveréd that I was about forty miles from 
liome. I managed to get lost twice more 
in covering that forty miles but finally got 
home three hours late for lunch. Incident- 
ally I had been reported as “missing’’ but 
that little error was soon rectified. 


During the next few weeks I learned a great 
deal about the work of a fighting squadron. 
We’ went on hostile patrols twice daily, 
weather permitting, and I obtained a great 
deal of useful knowledge from discussing 
aerial taclics with the experienced members 
ef the squadron. The squadron’s work was 


primarily fighting. Each flight that went on 


amd a fight. 
bef 


patrol was on the look out for enemy machines, 
Occasionally our work was 


P. Ke" 
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varied a little when we would go as an escort 
to the slower two seated machines which 
were doing photographic work. 

A great deal of strategy and generalship 
must be displayed in successful aerial warfare. 
Much depends upon the flight leader, and no 
light responsibility rests upon his shoulders, 
as he is largely responsible for the members 
of his flight. His endeavor is to take the 
enemy by surprise, and of course he has to 
guard against surprise. 


A favorite trick of both sides was to"hide 
in the sun, and suddenly pounce on any 
unwary enemy machine which happened to 
come within striking distance. At times 
several machines would hide in the’sun, and a 
single machine would fly three thousand feet 
below as a bait for the enemy. When the 
bait was attacked the machines which were 
lying in wait above would dive down, and 
quite often take the enemy completely by 
surprise. 


My first scrap taught me more about 
fighting than all the theoretical training 
which I had previously had. It was only 
the most phenomenal luck which pulled me 
through that first fight with a whole skin, as 
I made a couple of mistakes whichgin the 
majority of cases prove fatal, but as I said 
before, all the luck in the world was mine that 
day. 

I had been sent up to drive away a Hun 
machine which was doing artillery spotting. 
When J arrived at that sector where the Hun 
was reported to be working, no machine was | 
in sight, so I concluded that he had finished 
his work and had gone home. I decided to 
cruise around a little and see if something 
exciting might not turn up. Before long I 
sighted a machine about two miles behind the 
German lines. After looking around care- 
fully to see if any other enemy machines 
were in the vicinity, and seeing none, I 
started after the machine which I had sighted. 
I had not gone far, when I heard the familiar 
“KAK, KAK, KAK,” of a machine gun, and 
saw the smoke of tracer bullets too near to be 
comfortable. 


A Hun two seater had come out of the sun, 
and taken me completely by surprise. The 
enemy machine was passing under me and the 
observer was firing like mad at a range of not 
more than fifty feet. I immediately forgot 
all I had been told about not attacking a two 
seater without first manoeuvering to come 
in on the blind spot, which is the only safe 
method of attack. As I say, I forgot every- 
thing, and saw red;. consequently turniag 
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to attack directly into the observer’s line of ; 


fire. It was simply a contest to see who would 
score a bull first and I won. Having silenced 
the rear gun, I manoeuvered for a favorable 
position to attack the pilot, and pressed both 
firing levers. “‘Kak, Kak,’ and both guns 
jammed at the same time. When this 
happened, I happened to look up and saw 
seven enemy scouts diving towards me. I 
immediately thought of the old saying, “Go 
West, young man, go West, and grow up with 
the country.”” To think, was to act, and you 
can safely bet that on the homeward journey 
my machine exceeded all the known speed 
limits of the past, present and future. On 
landing it was discovered that my machine 
was literally riddled with bullet holes, but 
fortunately no hits had scored in a vital 
part. This little experience impressed on me 
the folly of attacking a two seater in the hap- 
hazard style just described. ‘‘Never again.” 


I think that I may say without ‘fear of_ 


contradiction, that aerial fighting is the most 
exciting sport in the world. The manoeuvers 
are executed at a speed of from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour or even more 
at times. A fight does not usually last as 
long as it takes to tell about it afterwards, but 
while it is on, things are certainly moving 
SOME. 

The main object of course, is to obtain the 
advantage of position, and once that is ob- 
tained a good shot can usually put his oppon- 
ent out of actionin a very fewseconds. Good 
shooting is the keynote of success in this 
kind of fighting. The pilot who can accur- 
ately train his guns on the enemy in the mini- 
mum of time is the successful fighter, every 
time. 

There are two methods of aiming a machine 
gun in the air, namely, by using the sights, 
or by watching the trail of smoke from the 
tracer bullets which are used, and correcting 
the aim accordingly. 


The latter method is the more popular 
as one can find the target quicker. Most 
scraps take place at ranges of fromone hundred 
feet to one hundred yards, which allows very 
little time for monkeying with sights. A 
hasty glance may be taken over the sights to 
get the general direction of the target, then the 
firing levers are pressed, and the trails of 
smoke from the tracers show what 
correction is necessary. Of course, some 
pilots stick to the sights, but it is a slower 
method. 


The sights usually consist of a large bead 
in front, and a very large peep sight (about 
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four inches in diameter) at the rear. The 
peep sight is marked off in quadrants and 
certain position on the dividing lines indicate 
the correct sighting for certain angles of 
attack at a set speed. The idea is splendid 
where time is not at a premium, but is too 
slow for snap shooting. 


The difficulty of shooting accurately from 
an aeroplane may be_ illustrated by com- 
parison with ground work. 


How many marksmen have we can score 
even a small percentage of hits with a rifle; 
when shooting at birds flying? The airman 
is expected to make a high score on a target 
travelling about one hundred miles an hour. 
when he is travelling at a similar speed and at 
any old angle to the target. Consider the 
mental gymnastics which the pilot has to go 
through in figuring out the correct lead for the 
various angles of attack, and at constantly 
varying speeds. Notwithstanding these dif- 
ficulties I have seen a star man shoot his 
opponent down, by firing only five shots, the 
engagement lasting less than that many 
seconds. 

The pilots are continually practicing marks- 
manship at various kinds of ground targets- 
The most popular form of target is a piece 
of painted canvas cut to represent an aero- 
plane and spread out on the ground. The 
pilots dive at this target from a thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet, firing as many rounds 
as possible in the short time which the dive 
lasts. ‘ 

Our machines were armed with two Vickers 
machine guns, mounted rigidly, side by side, 
on the body of the machine, and slightly below 
the level of the pilot’s eyes. The guns were 
directed towards the target by the pilot man- 
oeuvring the machine. In other words the 
altering of the path of flight of the machine 
altered the direction in which the guns were 
pointing. 


The guns psa Me with the propeller, 
so that the bullets would not hit the blades. 
This was effected by means of cams which 
prevented the guns firing whenever the pro- 
peller blades were passing in front of the 
muzzles. The rate of fire of each of the guns 
was about fourhundred rounds per miniute, 
and the guns fired singly or together simply 
by pressing the small firing levers. 

We used the regular .303 ammunition, with 
full metal patched spitzer bullets. Every 
third cartridge in the feed belts contained 
a little magnesium in the base of the bullet. 
The magnesium burns, leaving a small trail 
of smoke as the bullet travels through the air, 
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Join the 6,000 


Over that number of Canadian 
boys are shooting Dominion .22’s 
in their target competitions. 

No matter what ‘your age 
is be “‘one of the boys!” En- 
joy the real sport of target 
shooting and the real satisfac- 
tion in using 


Dominion .22’s 


—the small cartridge that is guaranteed by the big ‘‘D” 
trademark. 

Dominicn .22’s insure accuracy and dependability to the 
target shooter and small game hunter alike. And they are 
obtainable at any store where good ammunition is sold. 


Add Dominion .22’s to your sporting outfit. 


Limited 
Montreal 
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thus marking the flight of the bullet through 
the air. 

These bullets were not very accurate 
‘except at very short range, still they were 
sufficiently occurate to give one a good idea 
of where one’s shots were going. When a 
tracer bullet penetrated a gasoline tank, it 
set fire to the contents and the aeroplane 
' would go down in flames. This was a com, 
mon occurance, and I need scarcely add, was 
dreaded by all airmen. Our machines were 
not armour plated anywhere, as plate meant’ 
extra weight, with a corresponding loss of 
speed, and also of performance. We were 
not bothered to any extent by trajectory, as is 
the land sportsman, as our range seldom 
exceeded one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty yards, and for that distance our guns 
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shot flat enough for all practical purposes. ’ 


The Huns used armour piercing bullets to 


some extent, the object being to damage 


our engines. ; 

Flying is, in my opinion, the most interest- 
ing branch of the military service, and I came 
to that conclusion after haying previously 
served in the Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery. 
It may be a short life, but it is also a merry one. 
No other service presents so much scope for 
the individual to develop himself and prove 
his ability. The development of flying is at 
present only in its infancy, but the present 
development indicates wonderful possibilities. 


I feel certain that the time is not far distant 
when travelling by air will be almost as 
common as travelling by land. 


EXPERIENCES WITH SHOTGUNS . > 


J. H. CursHotm 


OME five or six years ago, as I was 
S wandering with my chum through a 
small patch of woods locally known as 
“bald hill’ looking for something to shoot in 
the line of crows or other vermin, we came 
suddenly uponanewly erected slaughter-house 
situated among some small spruce and alders 
near the shore. 

This was in the middle of March with the 
snow still on the ground and the trees near 
the building were literally black with crows. 
There were fully four hundred in sight. 

I had a small rifle with me at the time and as 
I ownedno shotgun the sight of so many crows 
' within easy reach of home decided me to buy 
one. So, in May, I proceeded to buy the gun 
I could afford and not the one that I wanted, 
viz: a Harrington & Richardson single barrel 
12 gauge. 

I knew very little about shotguns at that 
time and even less about the ammunition 
so took anything that the dealer offered 
for a start. 

Poor success fell to my lot at first as there 
seemed to be something wrong with both the 
gun and the load. Very often I undershot 
when the bird seemed to be fairly centered. I 
finally discovered that the gun had too much 
drop, being 3% inches at the butt with a 13 
inch pull. 

Next came the load. [I had been using 
Kynock shells loaded with 3 drams and one 
ounce No. 6 chilled. 1 made u frame 1 by 4 
feet and covered it with cheap wall paper, 


white side out, measured off forty yards and 
started in. 

Those Kynock shells gave very poor results, 
averaging about 35 per cent in the 30 inch 
circle al40 yards. Why? 

A copy of “Guncraft” coming about this 
time gave me the reason. 

The English shells were loaded to give a 
velocity of 1050 feet per second with 3 drams 
bulk and one and one-eighth ounces of shot. 
Therefore with but one ounce of shot the 
velocity would be higher. 

Having a few “‘Arrow”’ shells left, these were 
next tried. The load was three and. one- 
fourth drams DuPont and one and one-eighth 
ounces of No. 6 chilled shot. The results 
were about the same as the Kynock shells. 
The reason was too much velocity. 

Next came ‘‘Nitro Club” shells loaded with 
3 drams of DuPont and one and one-eighth. 
ounces of 6’s chilled. These were better, 
averaging about 55 per cent. but like all shells 
that I ever used loaded with DuPont the 
velocity was too high for best results in the 
ordinary gun. 

Best results were secured with ‘“Remington” 
shells loaded with 3 drams powder and one 
and one-eighth ounces of 6 chilled shot. 
These gave a 60 per cent. pattern, and fairly 
even. I tried a few trap loads of 24 grains 
Ballistite and one and one-fourth ounces of 
sevens and one-half, chilled. These averaged 
about 61 per cent. One shot with this load, 
was extremely close. I somehow swung off 


| 
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Owing to Present War Conditions 


Why Not Reload? 
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Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
USWA. 
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the target at the instant of firing, which put 
the pattern so far to one side as to leave room 
for only three fourths of the 30 inch circle, 
and in this three-fourths of the circle were 
contained 75 per cent of the shot pattern. 

Thus, I found that the lower the velocity 
the closer and evener the pattern. 

A Mr. Richmond, writing to the ‘‘National 
Sportsman” about this time had this to say 
in regard to testing your gun.”’ Try your gun 
at 40 yards on the cover of a‘“‘National Sports- 
man” using one and one-eighth ounces of No. 
6 chilled shot. The gun that puts 15 on the 
cover and 10 through the magazine is a good 
one. Not every gun will do it.” 

Of course I had to try that also so I secured 
several pieces of cardboard the size of the 
“National Sportsman” to shoot at as T think 
too much of the magazines to destroy them. 


With the Remington shells and 3 drams 
powder and one and one-eighth ounces of, 
Number 6 chilled shot, this gun averaged 15 
pellets on the paper and later when tried for 
penetration on the magazine, about one half 
of the pellets went completely through it. 

One trial with ‘‘Nitro Club” shells loaded 
with 24 grains Ballistite and one and one- 
eighth ounces of number 5 chilled shot, gave 
17 pellets on the same target. 

I measured many of the shots at crows on 
trees also and a great many were killed at 


-35 to 40 yards and a few at longer ranges. 


Incidentally I. might say that the tota' 
number killed that summer was 37. They 
were very tame~-and very rarely flew over 
fifty yards when fired upon. These were all 
shot in spare time, evenings, holidays, ete. 
One Saturday evening between six o’clock and 
nine, I killed 8 of the black rascals and would 
have killed more if the shells had held out. 


Of course, other shooters got their share 
also. The inevitable result was that the 
crows were thinned out and finally became 
so wary that I have only killed one in the last 
year and that with a Stevens Favorite .22 
long rifle at 125 measured yards. 

We don’t look for much in a cheap gun and 
I think this was an exceptionally good one. J 
fired about 400 shells through it without doing 
the gun any harm and when IJ sold it on ac- 
count of the too crooked stock, it was as tight 
as when new. 

I also loaded some of the “Arrow’’ shells 
by hand with 3 drams Deadshot bulk smoke- 
less and the only shot I had on hand at the 
time, “BB’s.” These were used on game only 
and gave better results and less recoil than 
any factory loads tried. Oncel killed two 
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cranes with one shot at about 70 yards with 
this “load. These shells were loaded as 
follows—U.M.€: No. 33 primer, 3 drams 
Deadshot, one homemade card wad, one 
Winchester three eighths inch white felt, 
another card wad, one and one-eighths ounces 
“BB’s” card wad, and a one-eighth inch 
square crimp. f = 

After disposing of this gun my mind grad- 
ually turned to the smaller gauge until [ 
finally purchased an Iver Johnson 28 gauge 
single gun. I had read much about the 
wonderful results secured with the smaller 
gauges, how they equalled and sometimes 
exceeded the performance of a 12 gauge, etc., 
and was somewhat surprised on trying this 
one to find that it did not equal the 12 I had 
just described. The gun fitted perfectly, 14 
inch pull and two and three fourths inches 
drop, with a rather high comb but rather butt 
heavy. 

This was remedied by removing the butt 
plate and boring out the stock until the 
balance was correct. 

Next I tried it on a target and found the 
shot balled badly, there being a hole like a 
bullet hole near the top and another near the 
bottom in the right hand corner, with some 
few scattering shot between. 


Examination of the chamber showed that 
the cone, instead of being a straight taper was 
somewhat concaved with a sharp raised butt 
where it joined the barrel. 

Afterthis was removed and the cone polished, 
the gun shot better but not very much better. 
The next step was to measure the shell, which 
was two and one half inches long and the 
shell chamber was two and seven eighths with 
a three eighths cone. 

So, being something of a mechanic, I made 
a bushing of hard brass to fit the forward part 
of the chamber and properly tapered for the 
cone and drove this tightly into the chamber 
to fill the gap ahead of the shell leaving 
about one thirty second inch clearance after > 
the shell was opened out dnd so taper into 


_ the bushing where the cone should be. 


After reaming and polishing the bushing, 
the gun was again tried and was found to 
shoot fairly even but not close enough. As I 
could not procure the shells I wanted the next 
best were tried, being Winchester Repeater, 
loaded with one and three fourths drams of 
black powder and five eighths ounceof number 
8 soft shot. Also some Nitro Club shells 
loaded with one and three fourths Du Pont 
bulk, and five eighths ounce of number 6 
chilled shot. 
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IN APRIL —.32 SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 


PDURING the war, we had to stop making the Savage Automatic Pistol so 
as to concentrate on making Lewis Machine Guns. 


“The greatest good for the greatest number,’”’ you know. Your national 
safety was more important than your safety as individuals. 


So you patriotically and cheerfully went without, or bought such pistols as 
you could get for your temporary personal protection, just as you went with- 
out sugar and meat and wheat, and ate all sorts of queer substitutes. 


Now that all is over. You can eat what you want, and you will be able to 
get the genume ten-shot Savage Automatic Pistol from your dealer toward 
: the end of April. 


Also makers of Lewis Automatic Machine Guns, { 
Light Ordnance, Military, High Power and Small \ 
Caliber Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammu- 
nition. Motor Car and Truck Pressed Steel Frames, 
Parts, Transmissions, Axles, etc. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA,N.Y. 
Sharon, Pa, New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ee ee) ee ee om a eo 


Try MARBLES 
A The Schultze Gunpowder Company Ltd. 
Gun experts say that no other 

equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil for 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It keeps 

guns and rifles in perfect condition—lock, 

Stock and barrel. Dissolves the residue of 

all black and smokeless powders, including 
Cordite. Acts instantly—stops corrosive 
action—positively removes and prevents 
rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessit" to every gun owner. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


The Company desire to inform the 
Sporting Public that the constitution 
of the Company is entirely British. 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH | 


2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. carpe, Postage 10c extra, 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer’sname Ask 
for catalog, Marble's 60 Specialties for Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
581 Delta Ave. 154 Gladstone, Mich, 


The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees areALL BRITISH 


The SCE ULTZE Powders were the 
first SMOKELESS SPORTING 

POWDERS made in England, and | 
have been manufactured since | 
1869 at the Company’s Works in : 


DECOYS 
THAT 

REALLY 
DECOY. 


Hampshire. Sportsmen may there- 
fore continue touse the SCHULTZE 
46 UNPOWDER COMPANY'S 
products with the knowledge that 
by so doing they are supporting 


PRAM Se WM AGGOA U 3. Patent Office 
On your hunting trip take along Mason's Decoys— 
Rerfect in shape and coloring They bring down the 
Game everytime 

ASK FOR MASON’'S AND GET MASON’S 


LLP OT TT OT |) 


oe Seeefacture all Secs ee: Duck Swan a.purely British Industry. 
mipe and Geese—in several grades. spe: 
WORKS-Eyeworth and Redbridge, Hants, I:ngland 
} ergy: ) 
1 AL Bal ae Sec ce ald j HEAD! OFFICES:40, New Broa St., Londou, Ke 3. j 
Mason’s Decoy Factory 


590 Milford and P.M.R.R. etroin Mict A a pH Oe 


RSE A Se RY ETRE 
» 
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The number 8 shot did the best work of any 
tried but at the best the pattern was too open 
averaging about 35 per cent in a 24 inch circle 
at 30 yards. A better gun would do better 
but no more small gauge guns forme. A 12 
or larger will be my choice in the future. 

In closing would say that if Mr. Landis had 
been here when, the crows were plenty he 
would have had his fill of shooting with any 
weapon as you could get any desired shot 
from 15 yards to 500 and lots of them. Now 
however, the crows are gone and my gun 
cabinet is therefore minus a shotgun but still 
contains a Ross .303, a Stevens Favorite .22 
long rifle, and a single shot target pistol made 
by myself from a Hamilton No. 27 rifle of .22 
calibre. : 
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If the Editor ever forgives me 1 
in a description of the pistol, how it was made 
and show a snap shot of pistol and target with 
the distance, ammunition, etc. 


(Note,—I would be very glad to receive 
this description and targets, and also, about 
that crow shooting, you ought to try a scope 
sighted .25 calibre rifle if you ever get the 
chance. It will make even crows most 
mighty exclusive and particular about the 
common people that are allowed to approach 
within shooting distance. I always did take a 
large amount of enjoyment out of landing an 
86 grain bullet on an old crow that was 
yelling at me at what he imagined was a per- 
fectly safe range.—Editor.) 

Pal 


» 


TEACHING FRIEND WIFE TO SHOOT 


R. H. Davipson 


EACHING my wife to shoot a small 
(i calibre rifle has been one of the pleasures 
of my hobby. Said hobby is known as 
“Gundesitis.”” My father who was nearly as 
fond of the rifle as myself diagnosed my case as 
such. My wife fully believing his diagnosis 
correct therefore had faith in my teachings in 
how to hit a distant target and hit it often. 
Being very fond of small bore shooting myself 
there was no reason why my better half could 
not help to increase this pleasure so forthwith 
her ladyship broke into the game. The first 
weapon used was a Winchester single shot, 
open sights (unadjustable) and using the 
Long cartridge. Truly not a very good com- 
bination to start with but nevertheless. the 
little arm was much more accurate than her 
holding showed on the paper. At the begin- 
ning many a bullet had an uncanny way of 
eluding the target entirely. Said target 
being six inches square at 25 yards. At last 
one day oné of the many ten shot strings 
decided to all stay on the paper and from that 
on they were always to be found and the dis- 
persion was noticeably smaller from day to 
day until the little Winchester and its open 
sights were outclassed by its pupil. 

The next stage was started with a Savage 
repeater with Lyman tang peep and combina- 
tion bead foresight. This combination with 
the use of a sling to aid holding improved the 
groups on the standard 25 yard target with one 
inch bull and half inch centre until the scores 
began to creep up toward 50 and 60 and an 
occasional string of ten shots totalling 70. 


. 
The stock of the Savage being a trifle too long 
further progress would be up hill work and 
discouraging, and not wishing to shorten this 
stock as it fitted me snug and had just the 
right feel I purchased a Ross single shot 
to complete the course. This arm was cut 
down in the stock to measure 1234 inches 
from trigger to butt-plate. This alteration 
with the addition of a substantial sling strap 
insured comfort, which by the way is I believe 
one of the most desirable points in any arm, 
The Ross is equipped with a small rear apera- 
ture sight mounted just to rear of bolt on 
back end of receiver. To finish it off the 
regular square block foresight was taken off 
and a Lyman aperture globe sight stibstituted. 
This made as nice a combination as could be 
wished for and I advised my wife if she 
couldn’t still progress to the extent of knock- 
ing the bullseye full of holes with a reasonable 
amount of practice she was a hopeless case. 
This added determination on her part and 
practice started in earnest. Both being fond 
of the outdoors no better way of enjoying it 
could be imagined than a hike for fifteen 
minutes to our private range with a hotly 
contested competition or two run off before 
returning. A few lessons on sight adjustment 
were given and the fundamental principals for 
making each adjustment, such as finding the 
zero and why each movement of rear sight 
would move our shot on the paper just the 
amount we wished. Shooting was started 
from the first from the prone position the 
pupil being taught the use of the sling. I 


/ 
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: The Pleasure 
Of a Perfect 


Canoe 


is appreciated by all who love the delightful recreation and 
sport of canoeing. The craft should be light, strong, com- 
fortable, and so designed and constructed that it glides 
over the water with ease, ‘speed and smoothness, 


Chestnut Canoes 


embody all of these desirable features. They are easy to 
paddle and manage. They are built of the very best cedar 
that grows and over all is the famous Chestnut canvas 
covering—filled with our secret composition that defies 
wear, heat, cold and water. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—“The Chestnut Canoe is the Craft for You”. 
Write today for our illustrated booklet showing all styles and sizes. 


fe tnt Canine Co, Lila vex 145, Fredeicin) NO.) J Canoe Co., Limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N.B. 


We furnish Knock- 
‘Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, - 


: Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Vachs). (oo 


Work- Boats, 


and Hulls for 
fj} Outboard Motors. 


“Robertson Bros. ei Hamilton 
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1. Mrs. D turning out her first 95 x 100. 
2. Ross .32 single shot: Mrs. D.’s target at 95 and my own making it a tie. 


firmly believe it wrong to start.a beginner in 
with any calibre rifle from any other position 
as their holding is too faulty to allow any 
chance of calling their shots, and until they 
can call every shotasitis marked any adjust- 
ment of the sight to correct the error is useless. 

After becoming fairly proficient in calling 
the shot, practice and the expenditure of 
ammunition was started and every box of 
fifty rounds showed an improvement of the 
groups. It is not the writer’s intention here 
to give any details as to the proper method 
of teaching any one to shoot straight as there 
are many better qualified than! at this game, 
but merely to show the pleasure one can 
derive in teaching someone else who is inter- 
ested and becomes more so the further they 
advance. My wife taking up this sport has 


added enjoyment to it for me especially after’ 


she developed into a 0 per cent. shot. I 
advised her toward the beginning she would 
never make 90 per cent. I have since had 
to retract this statement. Not only retract 


it but admit defeat at her hands. The snap- 
shot of targets herewith shows a 95 turned out 
by her in our last shoot and yours truly had to 
get down to business to save being disgraced 
entirely. The best that could be turned out on 
this occasion was a tie. I am not citing this 
as phenomenal shooting as note the scores 
of several women contestants in the indoor 
small. bore matches for 1918 published in 
ARMS AND THE MAN of better than 90 
percent turned out for twenty strings of 10 
shots. Mrs. D. says she can do it. I fully 
believe she can. Here is where more of the 
competitive spirit showed itself, and it is 
this spirit that makes any sport what it 
should be. Some of you old gun cranks who 
have a wife who is not gun shy, take her out 
some day and introduce her to the .22, coach 
her along until she understands its habits and 
let her take up either the target or shooting small 
game as she desires and you will more than 
likely find a willing scholar and your time well 
spent. 


AIS 


, 
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JOMINION 


HIGH GUN 
PREMIER 


imz STO: 
Re ETON 
ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 
SELBY LOADS 


IHALLENGE GRADE 
UPERIOR GRADE 


(is: BLACK SHELLS 
" AJAX 
CLIMAX 


Neon 


FIELD 
RECORD 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 


The 
Powder 
You 


S hoot 


HEN you go to the traps or into the game 
W covers for a day’s sport you use the shell 

which experience has taught you is best 
adapted to your needs. To get the best results 
you stick to your favorite shell just as you do to 
your favorite gun. : 
You should be just as careful about the powder that 
this shell contains. } 
That the powder plays an important part in you 
shooting is obvious. In this connection you can’t 
do better than select and stick to 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER 


The next time that you buy shells look on the top 
wad for the name Infallible as well as on the base 
for the name of the shell. You should have no 
difficulty in getting shells loaded with either one 
of these powders for they are found in any one of 
the thirteen standard shells listed here. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder can be relied upon to 
give you the same service at all times. Its qualities are not 
affected by time or weather conditions and it will always give 
high velocity, light recoil and even patterns. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
35 W. 10th St. 


Wilmington Delaware 


DOMINION 
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NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 
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SUPERIOR GRADE 


Gs BLAG. SHELLS 


AJAK 
CLIMAX 
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REPEATER 
LEADER 
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- PROS AND CONS OF THE .30 NEWTON _ 
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Vane 
ey 


A. A. THOMAS 


HERE are many rifle men throughout the 
ft country who are interested in the 30 
Newton onaccount of its wonderful ballis- 
tics, and occasionally some “‘crank” who is not 
“crank’’ enough will write up a small article 
but will not go into details enough about his 
experiences so that some other “‘crank”’ can 
benefit thereby, and as the writer has been a 
gun “crank’’ for years, and has had consider- 
able experience with the 30 Newton I will try 
to give the brother sportsmen a few of my 
experiences with same. 


The following remarks are not written with 
favor or malice, I am simply stating facts as I 
have found them. 


About a year ago I purchased a 30 Newton 
rifle with 24 inch barrel along with 100 cart- 
ridges for same. My first trouble arose with 
the bolt binding, it would not work freely, and 
wouldnot throw out theshells, so I took the gun 
to a friend who isa Sergeantinthearmy and a 
bolt action expert. He scraped the parts with 
a small fine file, then took a piece of fine emery 
cloth and after filling same with brass he 
pélished up the rough parts. He then whittled 
out a pine stick and with powdered pumice 
stone polished some more and after more pol- 
ishing with the stick of wood only and giving 
parts a coating of vaseline the bolt worked 
very well as the vaseline keeps the parts from 
cutting and causes the wearing surface to 
wear smooth, asthe Chrome Venadium Steel 
is soft and will cut easily, I also found that 
by rounding off the bottom corner of shell 
extractor with a file would Jet the shells feed 
up more freely into the chamber when using 
magazine, which by the way holds three and 
one in the barrel makes four. 


The next thing I discovered was that the 
firing pin did not protrude far enough through 
the bolt head which I easily remedied by 
adjusting the nut on the rear of bolt. The 
firing pin should protrude 3-64 inches. 
Next thing I did was in the way of improving 
the sights to my own ideas, as I like the 
regulation military sights, so I took off the 
front bead and put on a straight thin sight. 
I then took off the non-elevating rear sight and 
put on a 250 Savage rear sight which gives 
elevation and windage, and at the same time 
imereases my sight base 2% inches, I don’t 
like a peep sight as they are continually in the 
way and will get “jimmed’’ sooner or later. 
Wext I went out to try her out and after 


sighting up found her extremely accurate, and 
as for power I shot a rock as big as a man’s 
head and it just naturally pulverized it, 
Next I found trouble with the ammunition 
which was some of the early stock which 
had poor» primers; and just 20 out of 
the 100 failed to explode, which Mr. 
Newton offered to exchange for good ones. 
Next thing I did was to send and get 
a complete set of Newton’s reloading tools, 
which work fine in every respect, for the 
shells after being fired several times and the 
neck only needing resizing they fit perfectly 
into chamber being easily extracted. The 
chambers of these rifles are not all the same 
size for I tried to put one of my reloaded shells, 
in another rifle and it would not go in being 
mayhe 1-10,000 inches difference. I also got 
a supply of Newton’s 172 grain bullets, 
some No. 9 primers, and after going through ~ 
a lot of red tape'and paying 25 cents I finally 
got a permit to buy powder, ,then I got a set 
of miners’ gold scales and after having them 
tested I proceeded to “load up” which I did 
by using 6714 grains of Du Pont Improved 
Military Rifle powder No. 15. This is the 
best maximum load possible with any powder 
now manufactured and with the 172 grain 
bullet gives a muzzle velocity of 3100 f.s. 
The factory load is 72 grains No. 13 but this 
powder cannot be bought by the retailer, 
the 172 grain Newton bullets by actual 
weight run all the way from 172 to 175 aver- 
aging about 174 grains. 


Next thing I did was to try her out on the 
600 yard range with a standard 20 inch bull, 
I sighted her up with factory loads and after 
firing 3 sighting shots put three straight in the 
bull, I then switched off to my own loads te 
see how accurate they were, and I put 4 
straight in the bull so I reckoned that was 
good enough and went home well pleased. I 
have not tried her on a longer range than 600 
yards, but feel confident that she is extremely — 
accurate at any and all ranges, By the way, 
the Springfield sounds like a pop-gun along- 
side of her. 

For those who load their own shells the 
following “‘dope’” is intended:—With the 150 
grain bullet a maximum charge of 71 grains 
No. 15 will give a velocity of 3250 fs. And 
with the 172 grain bullets the following:—67 4% 
grains No. 10 will give a muzzle velocity ef — 
3100 f.s. and 50 to 60 grains No. 16 will give 
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-Dent’s Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are al out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty.with harsh staring coat. materated eyes and high colored 
urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and 
debilitating diseases You will notice the difference after afew doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. The Dent Medicine Company, 
Toronto, Canada and Newburgh, N Y. A practical treatise on dogs 
and their training, 160pp fully illustrated mailed for 10¢ to all customere. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded ammunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


revolver. -.*_.. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
264 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In ‘‘Palakona”’ Regd. Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Manufaoturers to 


HIS MAJESTY 
KING CEORCE V. 


THE ‘DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel hard ““PALAKONA” is Hardy’s ‘atest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


T is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 
I champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, ‘“‘Hardy’s.’’ Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 
pects whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
ave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 5% ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE-—Rod, with two tops, $39.90 net. If in Bamboo protector case to 
carry THE WHOLE ROD, $4.66 extra net. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc.,$1.16 net per doz, 


GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 

Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto. 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
13/4. per doz. or $3.32, 9-ft. 17/4 per doz. or $4.32 net 


says, ““We must 
never forget that it 
is 0 HARDY 
Bros. of Ainwick we 
owe the supremacy 
we have achiered as 


mate: Hardy Bros., Manufactory Alnwick, England 
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all the way from 2800 to 3100 f.s. and 35 to 
50 grains No. 18 will give all the way from 
2000 to 2700 f.s. this making a nice load for 
deer and similar small game, if the 150 grain 
service bullet is used with these loads the m. 
y. will be slightly higher and the breach 
pressure will be slightly lower. The full load 
is much too powerful for ordinary game and 
is intended only for long range or Kadiak 
“Brownies” or similar large bear. During 
these war times it is impossible to get the No. 
15 powder in some localities, therefore the 
Nos. 10,%16, or 18 powders will have to do. 
The bullets may also be hard to get though I 
understand the Newton Co., have lots on hand. 
If, however, the shooter uses the 150 grain 
service bullet and wishes to make a soft point 
of same for game it can easily be done by 
taking a pair of sharp pliers and cutting around 
the jacket 3-16 inches from point and break- 
ing off jacket there. This will leave a small 
tit of lead core sticking out which can be 
pounded back with the side of pliers into a 
round nose. This makes an excellent soft 
point for they will not go through a pine tree 
15 inches thick which proves that. they 
expand properly upon impact. In doing 
this be sure to make the point round so that 
shell will slip readily into chamber. 


Another trouble I found was in the set trigger. 
It would not stay set, so I had an expert gun- 
smith fix it for me by working over the back 
of set trigger, for it could not come back far 
enough, I have heard of others who have had 
this trouble, while others claim that when 
they tried to set the trigger the gun would 
go off. Of course the set trigger is only 
intended for very fine or long shots and not 
for quick shots at game. 


Then the last but not the least trouble 
arose with the stock which was made of very 
soft wood, and as the recoil of this rifle is 
similar to the 405 Winchester it drove the 
réar tang on top back into the comb, also 
splitting in between the trigger and magazine. 
To remedy this I put in a few pieces of paste- 
board between recoil lug and niche in stock 
in front of receiver to take up the lost motion. 
This is the point that takes all the thrust 
of the recoil, and is situated where the maga- 
zine cover screws in underneath. This 
helped all right for a few shots but my troubles 
were not over, for that part of stock that 
takes all the recoil let go splitting off and 
slipping backwards, and the only remedy for 
this is a new stock which I can get from the 
factory for $4.00, ready to put on but the 
outside unfinished or varnished, in ordering 
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same I ordered a piece of steel put in behind © 
and wider than the thrust shoulder to prevent 
any possibility of it splitting out again, also 
a bolt put through stock between trigger and 
magazine to prevent from splitting in centre, 
the stock to be made of a selected piece of hard ~ 
walnut and to make the rifle to weigh 8% 
pounds if possible, as she now only weighs 
7 pounds, 5 ounces too light for the load. 


I am also having the factory put on a recoil 
pad which costs $3.00 for she is sure a MAN’S 
gun, though not unpleasant to shoot with the 
shoulder erect, but in shooting prone where. 
the collar bone gets all the shock with no give 
to the body you get the benefit of the kick 
and you will sure notice it. 


The 256 is a much nicer rifle to shoot for the 
recoil is practically nothing, but the 35, well 
I don’t think I would like to shoot it. 


It might interest the reader to know that 
Newton never made a 22 Newton or a 276 
Newton or a 40 Newton. He has, however, 
made a few 30 Governments and a few 35s 
and lots of 30 Newtons but his most popular 
gun is the 256 which is the nicest all around 
gun he makes, but I prefer the 30 Newton on 
account of the power in case I get into an 
argument with a large bear, and besides the 
bore is larger making cleaning easier, I always 
use Hoppe’s No. 9 never putting oil in the 
barrel. 


All of the above named troubles and others 
are now being remedied in the new guns being 
turned out for on the 20th April, 1918, Newton 
went broke, and a Mr. B. E. Holmes, being 
appointed by a receiver, isin charge of the 
plant and is seeing to it that the guns are 
perfect in every detail, Newton didn’t charge 
enough for his guns and couldn’t afford to 
pay mechanics to put on the workmanship, 
therefore his guns were poor sellers on account 
of these deficiencies, but now the rifles cost 
more and are worth more being made properly. 
As to the shooting qualities, the old ones will 
shoot just as well as the new. Newton 
claimed that the parts of his rifles were inter- 
changeable which they were not, for I tried 
to put a bolt out of another rifle into mine and 
it would not go in. There are several sports 
throughout the country who sent in orders to 
Mr. Newton for goods just before he went 
broke, and have never got the goods or the 
money, myself being one of them for $10.00 
worth. But I ain’t kicking, for Mr. Newton 
put in the hands of the Americansportsmen, an 
American made gun that has the world beat. 
It is the most scientifically constructed rifle 
in the world made along the lines of common. 


‘ 


| i ‘yard Bear: 'f 


I! Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 
| Room with private bith, $1.50 to $2.50 a day | 
, ‘Two persons, $2 to $5 a day ; 
| Inclose proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago’sbusi- 
} ness, shopping, and theatre district. 


\ “ Olt Southern Pospitalily F Sn New Southern n ProteL - 


nl 


nd 3th St. 


300 Rooms—European Plan 
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“KING OF PAIN’ = 


CINGAENTI 


I was cured of terrible lum- 
bago by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—nev. Wm. Brown. 


I was ore of a bad case of | 
earache 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 
y 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 
Manutactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


The three words that 
tell the whole story of 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table————— 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—zground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 
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sense and having the greatest power, and 
when all is said and done I must confess that 
I am quite satisfied with it and would not take 
$100 for it if I could not get another. for they 
are the only gun for Kadiak Brownies. Every 
once in a while I hear some crank say that 
a 30-30 is big enough for any Brownie and that 
they wouldn’t have anything else. Well 
up in Alaska the old timers every once ina 
while run across the skeleton of some fool 
that thought just the same way. 

Theard ofan incident that happened at Mc- 
Carthy, Alaska, last fall. There is an old 
timer up there by the name of Capt. Hubrick 
who guides sports for big game over into the 
White River and Sushana countries. His 
reputation as a “dude wrangler” is unexcelled. 
While getting ready one morning to take outa 
party for Brownies a certain “Dude” was 
standing there with a 250 Savage and Cap. 
asked him: ‘Where is your bear gun?” And 


t 
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he said: “Here! Cap. thinking he was ; 
joking, asked him if he intended to hunt bear 
with that pop-gun and the dude said: “Why 
not, for the Savage people claim it is big enough 
for the biggest game in north America.” 
Cap said: “I suppose you believe them?’ 
Then the dude began to wake up and asked 
Cap. if he had a better gun, so the Cap. went 
into the shack and came out with a .405 and 
the dude said he was afraid of it, and Cap. 
told him it wouldn’t hurt him as much as a 
wounded bear, so they started out and in the 
course of a few days Cap. steered him up 
against an 800 pound Brownie and that dude 
could shoot too. He shot and wounded that 


bear in the shoulder and the bear charged and 
that dude put four shots into him before he 
would quit and he said afterwards that he 
never felt the gun kick, and that it didn’t 
sound a bit too loud. _ 


\ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Information on Machine Guns 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Will you permit me to correct one or two 
mistakes in an article published in your 
December issue on page 818 under the head- 
ing of “Machine Guns” by P. T. Streit. 

Your writer says that the gatling gun was 
used by England in Egypt in 1882 and it 
reads as if the British never used that useful 
weapon before. 

Lord Roberts used it in 1877, 78, 79 in the 
Afghan war and in many hill fights in India 
in those years. The first real fight when the 
gatling came into its own was at the battle of 
Ulundi in the Zulu war in 1879 against the 
hordes of blacks at the principal Kraal 
(Your humble servant was there and I think 
{ should know.) Another thing which’ I 
should like to put right is his claim that Hiram 
Maxim is an American Engineer. Maxim is 
nothing of the sort, he is a British subject and 
nothing on earth makes Maxim more angry 
than to call him an American. 

Mr. Streit goes on to say the SO CALLED 
ENGLISH VICKERS. (Vicker’s different 
inventions and improvements in automatics, 
both guns and otherwise are wonderful ) 
Allow me again to inform your contributor 
that the old Maxim and Vickers Maxim are 
as different in some of their internal parts and 
weight as chalk is from cheese. I could name 
many ways whereby the Vickers Maxim and 
the_old model, 1893,Maxim are quite different 


in make, thrust, bore, lands, and grooves, 
take up and recoil. 

Capt. G. F. Wheeler. » 
Winnipeg. 


Revolver Notes. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I was interested by reading the article 
entitled ‘“‘Revolver Talk”” by M.G.O. in the 
September issue of Rod and Gun. I think 
that the revolver has not come in for enough ~ 
consideration and that few sportsmen are as 
competent in its use as they might be. I 
believe that trying to shoot with short barreled 
revolvers of inferior make has been responsible 
for many becoming disgusted with this arm. 

If they had started in by using a good .22 
calibre pistol, say a Smith & Wesson, with an 
8 or 10 inch barrel, target sights (suited to 
their eyes) and would do a little serious prac- 
tice they would be surprised how quickly 
they would improve and become fair shots 
and at the time time have a barrel of fun at 
a small outlay. 

Then ‘set a Smith & Wesson or Colt’s 
revolver with 6 or 644 inch barrel, fitted with 
proper adjustable sights(I emphasize sights 
as I consider them very important) and .38 
Smith & Wesson mid range cartridges. 

At first they will find it hard to keep on the 
target at 20 yards but with steady practice 
they will soon want them grouped in the 
centre of a 6_,inch, circle. 
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alli FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the. best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 


meal. 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS 


Canada Food Board 
License No. 14-216 


“IT’S GOOD.” 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 
tances ; Simple, Accurate, Durable. 


tga to every lov- 
er of outdoor sport and _ es- 
Refers to. those who love 
KING. Instructive be- 

cause of value in determining 
distances; a necessary ad- 
junct to compass and as use- 
fal to SPORTSMEN. It fur- 
nishes the true solution of 
many a disputed question of 
how far it is to or from vari- 
ious points. Best of 

all it is a wonder- 

ful health promotor 

because its interest- 

ing notations afford 

real “incentive for 

a WALKING. Whe- 
(a ther you walk for 
health, business or 


} AM RICAN Pedo- 

meter tells the whole 
story of just how 
ee ae have trav- 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred ee 

Pedometer, $1. 
Beld by all Bealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
‘3 802 CHAPEL ST. MEW WAVEN, CONN, 
@. & A GUNTHER CO. : - Toronte, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 


No Trouble to Prepare 
Reindeer Coffee 


or 


Reindeer Cocoa 
Just Add Boiling Water 


Handy for home use, at picnics, 
hunting, fishing or camping. aa 


BORDEN MILK CO. 


MONTREAL 


Contain 
both} 
Milk 

and 
Sugar 
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Since the Americans went into the war the 
importance of the pistol and revolver in 
modern warfare has been established and in 
Quebec the Ross factory, which had been 
taken over by the Canadian government, 
has been opened by the North American 
Arms Co., and equipped for the manufacture 
of automatic pistols for the United States 
government. I believe that it will not be 
long before the revolver and pistol come in 
for what they deserve. ’ 
S. H. Kennedy. 
Quebec. 
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Ballistics of the .303 Savage oe ae 2 Reming- 
ton. on § 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. Ht va 
I would be thankful to you for furnishing 
me with the Ballistics of the .303 Savage 
model 1899 and .32 Remington pump action 
rifle. Is this latter referred to as the number 
14 Remington? 
Rev. 
Denbigh, Ont. 
Replu—The ballistics of the .303 Savage 
and the .32 Remington cartridges follow. 
The rifle referred to is the model 14 Reming- 
ton. 


C. F. Christiansen. 


-303 Savage. 
Muzzle velocity 1952 ft. sec. 
Muzzle energy 1658 ft. lbs. 
Velocity at 100 yards, 1718 ft. sec. 
Energy at 100 yards, 1285 ft. lbs. 
Velocity at 200 yards, 1506 ft. sec. 
Energy at 200 yards, 987 ft. lbs. 
Velocity at 300, yards 1324 ft. sec. 
Energy at 300 yards, 762 ft. lbs. 

Trajectory 

200 yards, 6 inches. 
300 yards, 15 inches. 
Bullet weight, 195 grains, 
Chamber pressure, 43,000 ft. Ibs. 


.32 Remington. 
2112 ft. sec. 
1682 ft. lbs. 


About the same all through. 


Heights. je j 


200 yards, 5.3 inches. 

300 yards, 14.8 inches. 

Bullet weight 165 grains. 
Chamber pressure, 36,000 ft. lbs. 


The cartridges are nearly equal. I would 
prefer the .303 on account of the heavier 
bullet. Both are quite accurate if loaded 
correctly. Both are used in fine rifles. 

Editor. 
Wants a rifle for shooting Deer and small 
game. 
Eaitor, Guns & Ammunition, Pept. 

I would like your advice on a rifle for 
shooting deer and small game such as grouse, 
etc. I have heard a lot about the .22 high 
power Savage. Do you think it would be 
too big for me? I am 14 years of age. 

If the .22 high power would not suit will 
you give me your advice which will be much 
appreciated. 

V. W, Bartram. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Reply—tI suppose from reading your letter 
that you will not attempt to reload your own 
cartridges. In that case I would advise as 
follows, considering your age; 

1. If you have much partridge shooting 
also rabbit and squirrel shooting, but very, 
very few chances at deer, get a .25-20 model 
1892 Winchester. 


2. If you hunt the one about as much as 
the other, but get say ten shots at partridges 
and rabbits to one at deer, and those at short 
range mostly, say 50 to 100 yards, get a .25- 
35 Winchester or Savage. 

3. If you have as much deer shooting, not 
merely hunting, as at small game, get a .22 
high power or a .250 Savage. 

The latter two arms are both very hard to 
clean, especially if they get the least bit 
rusted inside, and therefore clean thoroughly 


~ with some standard cleaning fluid like Hoppes — 


No. 9, Marbles Nitro Solvent Oil, Winchester | 
Crystal cleaner, etc. - You can buy an adapter 

for the .22 high power and use the .22 long 

rifle cartridges in it for shooting small game 

but you cannot shoot these accurately after 

firing full charges without first cleaning the 

rifle. 

A partridge hit anywhere below the neck 
with anything above a .25-20 in power will 
be pretty generally ruined. 

Also, .22 high power cartridges at 8 to 
15 cents apiece are pretty expensive partridge 
ammunition for a 14 year old young man to 
buy. Better depend on a .22 rim fire for 
your partridges whenever you can do so ~ 
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Employers--Give the Returned 
Soldier a Square Deal!! 
HE intelligent and untiring eopenition of employers throughout 


the whole of the country is the very keystone around which Canada’s 
repatriation plans must be built. 


Many employers are keeping positions open for soldiers who formerly 
held them. That is as it should be. But it is not enough. There are 
thousands of men being released from the army who have no definite 
positions to go to. 

Every employer, in taking on new help, should as far as possible give pre- 
ference to a returned soldier. Firstly, because he owes it to the returned soldier. 
Secondly, because it is good business to do so—and here’s the reason:—The soldier 
is a better worker, more efficient and dependable, because of his military training. 
He is a better citizen, with a broader outlook, a clearer vision of the things that 
matter. 


Do not suppose for one minute that the soldier has-lost initative. The man 
who has been “‘over the top” is a man who has learned to do a job thoroughly— 
when it has to be done. He does not work by the clock. 


But giving the returned man a job—and the best job you have is not the only 
duty employers must discharge. 


The returned man must also be given a reasonable chance to pick “‘up the 
threads” again. 


He does not look for sympathy or for better consideration than those who did 
not actually serve in the fighting line. He does not appeal for charity. 


But he does demand a square deal. 


e 


The Repatriation Committee 


OTTAWA 
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and eliminate unnecessary shooting while 
hunting deer. 
Editor. 


Extreme ranges of the .22 high power and 
the .30-30. 


Réditor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

For the purpose of settling an argument 
would you please advise whether the .22 
high power Savage or the .30-30 Winchester 
has the greatest range. Will you please 
give the speed of each of these bullets. 

R. Parent, 
Jack Fish, Ont. 


Reply—I have no figures that give the 
extreme range of either the .30-30 or the .22 
high power. I doubt very much whether 
anyone knows within several hundreds yards 
how far either will shoot, when elevated to 
give their extreme range. The weather 
conditions at the time would also have con- 
siderable bearing on the matter. I can give 
you the ballistics of each at 1500 yards. 


The .22 high power has a muzzle velocity 
of 2800 feet per second and at 1500 yards it 
is still 641 feet per second. It takes the bullet 
four and one quarter seconds to get that far 
away and half way out it is 72 feet above the 
line of sight. It still has an energy of 62 
foot pounds, which is much less than that of 
the .22 long rifle at the muzzle. You can 
see that at the ranges of 1500 yards and more 
the .22 high power is far from being a high 
power rifle. 

The .30-30 has a muzzle velocity of 2008 
feet per second. It takes the bullet 5 seconds 
te travel 1500 yards and half way out the 
bullet is just 100 feet above the line of sight. 
It still has an energy of 119 foot pounds, 
just twice that of the .22 high power at the 
same range. 

The extreme ranges of the two cartridges 
would be very nearly the same. Neither 
one of them are of much use at ranges greater 
than 300 yards. 

Tf you loaded the .30-30 with a 150 grain 
spitzer bullet, such as is used in the .30-1906 
cartridge, it would very easily outshoot the 
.22 high power at the longer ranges. 
ep Editor. 

The price of “The Book of the Pistol and 
Revolver.” 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept.— 


What is the price of the book known as 
“The Book of the Pistol and Revolver’ by 
Pollard? GoPrne 


Bedford Mills.. Ont. 
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Reply—tThe price of the Wogk is “$2.75. 


I would be pleased to receive your order at 


that price. 
Editor. \ 


Information on various rifles. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. — 

I have a Winchester .30-30. Do you 
think it will do any great harm to the barrel 
of the gun by using an adapter and firing the 
.32 Smith & Wesson revolver peeraprg <M 

Would a Savage .22 automatic be a Sg 
rifle to use for partridge and small gam 

Do you consider the .351 Winchester a 
good gun for moose and deer? 

Mervyn Bailey, 
Thessalon, Ont. ! 

Reply—I do not think that it, will injure 
your .30-30 very much if you use the adapter 
occasionally to shoot the pistol cartridges if 
you clean the rifle well with a good nitro 
cleaner as soon as possible after using. 

Using a reduced load such as 9 or 10 grains 
of number 80 powder and either the 150 or 
the 170 grain metal cased factory bullets 
would be far more accurate, as are also any 
one to fifteen cast bullet of this calibre. 

The .22 Savage automatic rifle would not 
be as generally satisfactory as the regular 
model 1914 Savage, .22 with 24 inch barrel. 
This is due to the better fit, size and trigger 
pull of the regular repeater. The auto 
Savage, however, is a good little rifle. 

The .351 auto Winchester would be a good 
rifle for woods hunting but I never cared for 
automatic rifles. I would prefer the .30-1906. 
the .30-40, the .35 Winchester model 1895 or 
the .33 Winchester model 1886. 

Editor. 


Choosing a pair of shotguns. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 


For several years I have been a constant 
and interested reader of your Department 
and as this is my first attempt to butt in I 


hope that you will pardon a rather lengthy 


list of questions. 


I wish to purchase two good shotguns, 


one a light handy 20 for upland work and the 
other a hard shooting 12 for trap and water 
fowl shooting. 

What weight, length of barrels, length ef 
shell chamber and style of boring weuld yeu 
recommend for these two guns? 

Would the stock measurements fer the 
20 be the same as for the twelve er should 
they be proportionally smaller? 


I am thinking of purchasing a Greemer fer 4 


F 


HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, 
Offers 


Special inducements to Out-of-Town 


Guests. 
$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, 


600 OUTSIDE [ROOMS 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


. Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 
New Unique Cafesand Excellent Entertainment 


+ 


American or European Plan 


HOUSE Op 
xt Ry 
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MICHIGAN 


An illustrated guide to_ points 
of interest inand around Buffalo, 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
on request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, shopping and business 
districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan, Fire- 
proof, modern. _Un- 
usual cuisine. Every 
room an outside room. 
$2.00 up. 


On Empire Tours. 
Road map and 
| running directiens 
| free. 


| Gc. A. MINER 
Managing Director 
| North St. at 
Delaware Ave. 


+ 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 

_ Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We havea pride init and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 


. at 40 yards. 
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the 12 and a Fox for the 20. What do you 
think of my choice? 
D. R. McIntosh, 


Trail, B.C, 


Reply—I would advise you to get a Greener 
Parker or Fox trap and duck gun for the 12. 
Have the gun made with 30 inch steel barrels, 
or if you are rather inclined to like a long gun, 
32 inch barrels, chambered for two and three 
fourth inch shells. Have the gun bored to 
shoot 75 per cent. with the left and 65 to 
70 per cent. with the right, in a 30 inch circle 
Specify that you will use num- 

ber 4 to number 71% chilled shot and 3 to 
314 drams powder. For myself I would have 
the gun weigh eight and one fourth pounds 
empty and have a straight grip trap stock 
made good and full in the grip with the heavy 
trap comb. Pull fourteen and one fourth 
inches, drop at comb one and one fourth 
to one and one half inches with 2 inches drop 
at heel. You can shave down the comb if 
necessary but you will have a hard time to 
build it up. 

The Fox would make a fine twenty gauge 
field gun. Have this gun chambered for 
standard length shells, and bored for number 
7 to 8 shot. I would have 28 inch barrels on 
the Fox, have it weigh about 6% to 634 
pounds, bored three quarters choke right 
and full choke left. I would have the stock 
14 to 14% inch pull, straight grip, trap 
_-model, one and five eighth inches ‘drop at 
comb and 24% inches at heel. 

A sixteen gauge the same, except a half 
choke right and full left. 

The pattern of an open bored 20 gauge is 
something that will cause profanity in the 
best of families. \ 

Editor. 


Wants a good repeater. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have learned a lot of things by reading 
Rod & Gun since I started to take the maga- 
zine. It was through reading the.Guns and 
Ammunition Dept., that I got the notion to 
resight my Savage .22 repeater, which I did 
and have had good success with the three 
sights I put on. 

I also-have a Stevens single shot pistol and 
I intend to get a shotgun and a big rifle as 
soon as I can. 

Will you please answer some questions for 
me? J want a repeating shotgun that must 
do for ducks, prairie chickens, partridges 
and rabbits. 

Which would you consider as being the 
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best combination for this game, ‘tis 12 a the 
16? What make would be the best in your 
opinion? 

Is the King leaf sight, No. 6, flat top rear 
sight, (which you recommend) any better than 
the Lyman leaf No. 6 rear sight or the Sheard 
single leaf rear sight, for a middle sight for 
rifles and carbines? 

Why is the King No. 6 flat top rear sight 
better than the King number 7 semi-buckhorn, ' 
for snap shooting? : 

What is your opinion of Marbles Game 
Getter for usefullness to a trapper? 

Walter E. Heffel, ~ 
Alliance, Alberta. 

Reply—I would advise you to get a Win- 
chester repeater, either model 1897 or 1912, 
or a Remington repeater, 12 gauge, 30 inch 
barrel. Get the straight grip Tourmtament 
or Trap gun if you can afford it. They 
handle much nicer than the other style, to 
my taste. If you cannot_afford a more 
expensive gun than the standard grade get 
one of those, they are perfectly satisfactory. 

Ducks, prairie chickens and rabbits make 
an extremely hard combination to choose a 
gun for. For the ducks, and also latein the 


‘season for the chickens, you need a full choke 


gun. For all the others, and also for much 
of the other shooting as well, a modified choke _ 
is very much better. 

If you can afford it get both modified choke 
and full choke barrels fitted to your gun and’ 
you will be fixed for everything. Unless you 
do very much long range duck shooting, I 
would certainly recommend that you pur- 
chase ‘a modified choke barrel to pattern 
about 60 to 65 per cent. for the work you have 
outlined. 

If you can get the trap gun, try the follow- 
ing measurements. Full heavy trap comb, 
straight grip, trap style. Drop at comb one 
and one half to one and five eighths inches. 
Drop at heel two inches or if you are rather 
long necked, two and one fourth inches. 
Try a 14 inch pull, unless you are short i 
the arms, when you will need about thirtee 
and three fourths inches pull. 

I prefer the King sight because it has a 
white diamond in the centre, which I prefer 
to the triangle of the Lyman and to the fact 
that the centre of the sight is a sliding block 
that gives a considerable range in elevation. 


This the Lyman sight does NOT have. The 
Sheard of this style I have not used. 
I like a flat top rear sight. A gold bead 


front sight, that is the bead part of it, just 
seems to sit right ontop of that ivory diamond — i 


Ena one can do very nice game shooting with 
this peaoinalion, especially for running shoot- 
ing. © 

My objections to’ the Game Getter are 
that it is too large for a pistol.and too small 
for a rifle. it has two barrels and one set 
of sights and the two barrels will NOT shoot 


- to the same elevation and windage with the 


same sight setting. I would prefer a good 
24 inch barreled .22 repeater shooting the 
.22 long rifle hollow point bullet cartridge for 
the trapper’s rifle. I would also prefer a 
light 20 gauge shotgun. 

The Game Getter is a very well made gun 
and shoots well and wears well but the di- 
mensions do not suit me. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
lately put out a very nice little carbine, a 
.25-20 model 1892 with a 1314 inch barrel, 


measuring from the front end of thé receiver. , 


This little rifle, when equipped with a very 
small ivory or gold bead front, and a Lyman 
tang peep, would make a very nice little 
trapper’s rifle. It has a regular stock and 
butt plate, but is very light and short. The 
standard sights that are furnished on it are: 
far too coarse to allow good shooting on such 
-a short barreled weapon. I have seen and 
handled two of these little rifles. ° 

'The .25-20 is the trapper’s ideal cartridge 
if he reloads. Did you ever try one of them? 

. Editor. 


He wants to try another big game rifle. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 


For some time past I have been a reader 
of your magazine and find it very interesting. 
\ 


Iam a great lover of the hunt, especially 
the red deer and moose hunts, and have for 
many seasons taken my two weeks off for that 
occasion, which I have enjoyed more than 
anything that I could take in the shape of 
an outing. 

My reason for writing y you at this time is 
that while I have tried many guns, and while 
the one that I now own (which is a .250 high 
power Savage) did splendid work this season, 
I am not yet satisfied. 

I have been told by reliable persons that 
the bullet from this rifle will, if fired through 
underbrush or small twigs at moose, explode 
pend fly to pieces before it reaches the game. 

I may say that with my rifle I have NOT had 
this trouble, as this fall I shot a moose through 
“the heart, the first shot downing him, and 
there was a great deal of underbrush. 

_ Isay that I am not satisfied with my rifle, 

9t because it is old and not in good condition, 
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for that is not the reason. I take pride in 
keeping my guns in first class condition and 
will say without fear of contradiction that 
my rifle is as good as new in every way, fitted 
with Lyman peep sight and the stock is 
prettily grained, naturally, with pistol grip 
and well balanced. I have nothing against 
this gun except the thing I mentioned re- 
garding the bullet being light and liable to 


‘be exploded by the underbrush, if such a 


thing happens. 

I have taken a great fancy to the Remington 
automatic rifle, as a friend of mine has just 
purchased a new one, but owing to a sudden 
sickness was unable to take in the hunt this 
season, therefore the gun is still untried fon 
game. I have had several shots out of it and 
like it very much. It is a .32 calibre rifle. 

I would be pleased to have your opinion 
of the two guns and the one you recommend 
for such game as I have spoken of. Also if 
you know of a new rifle or slightly used one 
in good condition, which I might get at a 
reduced price. I mean a .32 automatic or 
Remington. 

T. C. Grills. 
New Liskeard. Ont. 


Reply—Down here all 
unlawful for use in game shooting. I have 
used the .32 Remington pump action. Our 
experiences with this one particular rifle were 
unfortunate. 


automatics are 


A friend who has twice been a member of 
the Pennsylvania state rifle team and myself 
could neither of us hit less than a one foot 
circle at 50 yards with this rifle. We judged 
that the factory loaded ammunition that we 
had for it was no good. I can hit a one foot 
mark (target) at 300 yards about as often as 
I care to shoot at it with a .30 calibre military 
rifle. This .32 ought to be a very fine hunting 
rifle if the ammunition is O.K. Down here 
these pump action Remingtons are very, 
very popular. 

For moose I would pick a more powerful 
rifle, either a .30-1906, a .30-40, a .35 or .405 
Winchester model 1895, a .33 Winchester 
model 1886, or a .303 if I wanted a Savage. I 
would certainly want a long heavy bullet for 
moose shooting. 

Personally I would not buy a .250 for 
moose. If i had one I would use it. Brush 
would undoubtedly deflect a light spitzer 
pointed bullet at high velocity more than it 
would a blunt pointed heavier bullet, and 
this without. any regard to the rifle out of 
which the bullet was fired. 

I do not know where to advise you to buy 


a sécond hand rifle. Try an ad. in Rod & 
Gun. It is a risky business, this buying a 
second hand rifle. I would demand to 
examine the rifle, especially the bore and 
takedown joint, before purchasing. 


I have two friends, who have, between 
them, killed over 40 head of big game, includ- 


ing several moose and 8 Kadiak bear and have 
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lost but one cripple in doing so. They used elt 


pair of .35 calibre model 1895 Winchesters. 

The .405 Winchester would be the most 
deadly American lever action big game rifle 
for you, provided that you could shoot a 
rifle of this recoil accurately. 

My own choice would be a good hard shoot- 
ing .30 calibre rifle. 

Editor. 


EDITED BY 
HH.) t.  HADDON 


TIPS FOR AMATEUR TRAPPERS 


Ropert G. HopGson 


VI.—PREPARING AND HANDLING FURS | 


HIS is a very important part of the 

trapping game although very few seem 
to realize it, and it should be remembered that 
furs that are prime, well skinned, fleshed, 
stretched and dried will bring better prices 
than poorly prepared ones One great 
failing with the young trapper is his desire 
to begin early trapping, and his only returns 
are poor prices and discouragements. 

When you catch an animal it is best to 
skin it as soon as possible after being caught, 
but be sure it is dead before you begin skin- 
ning its A sharp knife should be used but 
care must be taken to skin carefully as it is 
an easy matter to cut the hide badly, es- 
pecially around the ears and eyes. Always 
leave the feet on skunk, mink, fox, coon and 
weasels, as they are used in the manufacture 
of the furs themselves. It is not, however, 
hecessary to leave them on the muskrat. 
The next thing after the removal of the pelt 
is fleshing, that is all the fat and loose flesh 
should be scraped off by placing the hide 
over some round object and a dull 
knife. 

The stretching of the hides is a very im- 
portant matter and it is often difficult for the 
novice to get thg stretching board the correct 
sh e so in the matter of skunk 
rats this can easily be remedied by securing 


using 


and musk- 


the Newhouse fur stretchers which are made 
of No. § gauge wire and sell for about ten 
cents each which is ps cheap enough. 
They last indefinitely and are better than 
boards as they are the natural and correct 
shape; besides, hides on these will dry quicker 


and they cannot stick or freeze on them as on 


the board stretchers, when, of course, in the 
latter case the boards must be split to remove 
the skin. It may be as well to give the 
correct way to use these stretchers. 

After drawing the skin to its proper posi- 
tion ‘on the stretcher, seize the skin, belly side 
up, at the lowest point with the left hand and 
the spur at the right with the right hand, 


then force the point of the spur through 


the skin. Then turn stretcher over and 
repeat the operation, forcing the other spur 
through the lower end of the back near the 
tail. 

To stretch the skin—with the left Band 
seize both skin and spur to prevent becoming 
disengaged and with the right hand work the 
skin from the upper end of the stretcher down 
to each end at the same time drawing down 
with the left hand. When sufficiently 
stretched secure same by sliding the spur arm 


towards the end of the stretcher. Do not 


use the spurs for stretching, they are merely — 


~ 


‘r, 


we 
6 


¥ 


A order. 
_ pen several times, then very cautiously clawed 


to retain all the stretch secured by hand and 
they will lock automatically. 

By stringing a wire from one rafter to an- 
other and using the hook on one end of the 
stretcher to suspend them by as many as 
fifteen skins can be drying between one 
rafter. 

‘In stretching skunk skins the outer spur 
has also to be used doubling on this point. 
When dry the skins are released instantly 
by gently drawing where barb pierces skin, 
at the same time pushing. at opposite end 
where the barb arm encircles the stretcher. 

You will not have much trouble in stretch- 
ing raccoon hides as they should be open and 
stretched as square as it is possible to get 
them, so you can nail them on a wide board. 

Small lots of furs are best sent by parcel 
post, but no skin having any odor can be sent 
in this manner. The parcels must be tied 
and not sewed or sealed when sending by mail 
otherwise they will charge you full letter rate 
on them. Do not send furs by freight, neither 
use barrels or boxes in ‘shipping them, but 
send by express in good burlap sacks free 
from holes. Place an invoice inside with 
the bundle and mail one to the firm you are 
sending to, sew up mouth of sack securely 
and sew on several tags for fear one should 
set torn off. 


Some trappers use very poor methods as 
well as unsportsmanlike ones to secure fur, 
the worst of which is digging out skunk. 
Any trapper can readily see if this course is 
followed it will not be long before there are 
no skunks in the neighborhood as it is a well- 
known fact that skunks are very lazy and will 
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not dig their own holes and, therefore, wher 
you destroy a hole you lose your chances of 
securing another family there for season after 
season as new skunks are always moving in as. 
the old ones move out or are trapped off. 

And then smoking out of the fur bearers. 
4such as mink, skunk, coon, fox, etc.,*is cer- 
tainly not giving the game a fighting chance 
any more than using a net on trout is—and 
now is the time when it is a question whether 
or not we are going to wipe out all the furs or 
save some for the eoming generations. Game 
laws are of no use unless the trapper keeps 
and enforces them rigidly. Make your mind 
up now to protect our fur bearing animals, 
trap only in season and leave sufficient for 
breeding purposes for each succeeding season. 

While several years back had any one sug- 
gested fur farming they would have been 
laughed at, now it canbe readily seen that the 
industry is a reality and not a dream, as wit- 
ness, the many corporations breeding black 
and silver foxes without mentioning the many 
breeders of less valuable animals. ‘This is a 
great occupation for young trappers who can 
readily capture wild animals to begin their 
breeding stock with. Before doing so you 
should secure a copy of a book on|Fur Farm- 
ing by A. R. Harding from the offices of Rod 
and Gun. It must be remembered, however, 
before you begin that no business can be run 
successfully unless you are prepared to give it 
careful attention, time and study, and neither 
can fur farming. Most boys will find the 
work very entertaining, and there is no 
reason why, if they are willing to work, they. 
cannot make a success of it, and a very pro- 
fitable one at that. 


, 


IN THE TALL TIMBER 


J. S. Hicks. 


marten refuse to enter a trap, and in 
both cases they were frightened: by sa 
trap with a high pan. The first case hap- 
pened in my presence and the marten tripped 
the trap with his breast and retired in dis- 
Returning presently he circled the 


OQ: two occasions only have I known 


the trap out of the pen and secured the bait. 
After watching him devour it I introduced 
myself, whereupon he climbed a tree and 
cussed me in vigorous martenese while I 
reset the trap. Returning next day I found 


that he had again dragged the trap out into 
the snow, but without springing it. Then 
he wandered down the line and jumped into 
another trap set in exactly the same way, 
which does not speak very highly for his 
intelligence, whatever may be thought of 
‘his appetite. The other case happened in 
much the same way, but instead of dragging 
out the trap the marten tore the side out of 
the pen, secured the bait and started down the 
liney cleaning up several other steel traps 
in like manner before he came to a deadfall 
that proved too hard a nut for him to crack, 
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and he lost his overcoat. For mink I prefer 
a pen of the same shape as that used for 
marten, but use a larger trap, and if suitable 
covering is at hand I use it. 

In setting for marten in the high basins 
where only balsam brush can be had for pen 
building I usually carry a stick four or five 
feet long and fashioned like a paddle. In 
such places the snow will average 8, 10 or 
more feet in depth, and a boulder or windfall 
appears only as a hump in the snow. When 
I come to such a place I tramp the snow down 
until I have a face about two feet high, then 
with my paddle I cut a trench back into the 
mound about two feet, and the width of the 
blade, throw a little fine brush into the bottom 
for my trap to rest on, bait, set my trap with 
a stick thrust through the ring inte the snow 
and a bunch of brush over the trench to 
protect the trap. This set can be made in 
half the time required to build a pen and will 
last quite as long. 


The novice may wonder why so much im- 
portance is attached to speed in setting, but 
in a high altitude, with a large number of 
traps to run, an extra minute spent over each 
set becomes a serious matter. 


For trapping animals of the weasel family 
proper bait is of the first importance, especi- 
ally in very cold weather.’ Such animals as 
squirrels and rabbits are almost useless when 
frozen, and deer, caribou and moose meat is 
not much better. Grouse meat is good bait, 
but meat of a greasy nature, such as beaver 
or porcupine is best. Dried fish is also good, 
but fresh fish has the attractive qualities of a 
snowball. Scent is useful of course but for 
animals of this family I believe it is greatly 
over rated. However, as these animals are 
gifted with a keen scent and a great curiosity 
anything that attracts their attention is 
helpful. 


' In cold weather bait should always be cut 
when frozen, and kept in that condition. 
When cut in this way the grain of the meat 
is left open, whereas if not frozen when cut 
or if allowed to thaw in the bait sack, on 
freezing again it becomes to all intents and 
purposes a chunk of ice. Drags are nearly 
always effective. Part of a beaver or por- 
cupine carcass, or even a rabbit, drawn along 
the trail is a strong inducement for the fur 
bearer to follow. Fresh bloody meat is best, 
of course, but even after it ceases to leave a 
bloody trail minute shreds of flesh will be 
worn from it. 


When using steel traps for marten my 
favorite set is a rotten stump or hollow tree. 
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trap in the hole, business end out and secure 


i , ¥ oh ees ety 
Cut a hole about stump high, the width of the 
axe blade and six or more inches deep, set the 


with the staple, or with a wedge passed 
through the ring and driven into the tree. 


The bait is placed in the back end of the 
hole, of course, and a short pole should be 
placed in a leaning position against the'tree. 


For lynx, scent should be used, either with 
or without bait, and the Indian method of 
snaring is very effective. For this set a pen 
should be built at the foot of a spruce, or 
some other thickly limbed tree for protection 
from snow. The pen should be about two 
feet in diameter, built of dead boughs from 
which the foliage has fallen, and should be 
quite open. In the enirance a frame is 
placed which should measure about eight by 
ten inches, pieces of. willow about three 
eighths or half inch is the right thing. 
frame the snare is set. 
to a notched stick, dope the feathers with 
“medicine” and fill the notches with grease 
of any kind—oolican grease preferably— 
and fasten in an upright position in the back 
of the pen. 
and tickling his nose with the feathers, will 
be constantly watching through the sides of 
the pen, and in turning his head from side to 
side tightens the snare. Thesnare should bea 
stout piece of cord—ordinarily chalk line will 
do, but salmon twine doubled and twisted is 
best as weather conditions do not affect it. 
The balance pole should be sixteen feet in 
length, 3 or 3% inches at the butt, and if 
possible should be dry, as a green pole will 
sag with its own weight and accumulations of 
snow, thus losing much of its effectiveness. 


These remarks on snaring and balance 
poles would be incomplete without a descrip- 
tion of the trip or trigger in common use 
throughout the north. This ingenious con- 


In this | 
Now tie a few feathers . 


The lynx, while licking the stick | 


trivance is simply a piece of wood about . 


two inches in length and 1% inch in thickness, 
notched lightly about an eighth of an inch from 
each end, and made fast to the snare a foot or 
more from the pole by half hitches around the 
notches. The pole is then drawn down and 
a turn taken around a stake with that portion 
of the cord above the trigger, the trigger of 
course lying flat against. the stake and para- 
llel with it. The turn is completed by passing 
the cord beneath the short and lower end of 
the trigger. The weight of the pole holds 
the fastening secure, but a very slight pull 
on the snare will draw the trigger to an angle 
with the stake, and release the balance 
instantly. To be complete any article on 


a “Hall Mark” of the literary trapper. 
by way of credentials, and just to prove that 


hi : apping must of course tell how to catch a fox_ 
—in fact the fox set may be regarded as the 
So, 


I haven’t been talking through my hat, here 
is a set that I have never seen in print. 

Find a knoll, root or boulder or any eleva- 
tion standing a couple of feet above the sur- 
rounding ground. Hang a grouse to a limb 
about six feet from the ground, and a little 
to one side of the elevation. Now imagine 
yourself a fox trying to reach that bird, figure 
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out where you would jump from—the knoll 
of course—the initial velocity required, 
trajectory, etc. Now find where you would 
light and set your trap there. The fox may 
pass a dozen times without venturing to try 
for the bait, but eventually the temptation 
will be too strong for him and your success 
will depend on the accuracy with which you 
have gauged direction and distance. 

You may steep your trap in spruce tea if 
you like—it won’t hurt the trap, and the fox 
won’t mind. 


SOME OTHER SETS 


H. C. Happon 


\ 

The otter is not an easy animal to trap as it’ 
is intensely suspicious of human signs. Other 
animals such as wolves and coyotes and foxes 
also have this failing, but there is thig differ- 
ence—that the wolf may be suspicious of 
your set and simply gives the whole lay-out 
a wide berth, relying on his intelligence to 
warn him of any possible danger. He does 
not usually leave the neighborhood because 
you have set a few traps for him. This you 
will find is quite a common occurrence with 
the otter. In fact so delicate is his suscepti- 
bility that the Indian trappers will not camp 
beside a stream where they intend to trap, 
but will go some distance back from the 
water. Of a roving , wandering. disposition, 
the otter still keeps to more or less settled 
habits. The chief trouble is to locate them as 
they will travel for surprising distances, 
apparently for no purpose at all. 

Generally speaking they prefer the wilder- 
ness, though a few often linger close to the 
fringes of settlement. They are aquatic 
animals and their food consists chiefly of fish 
though they will occasionally kill muskrats 
and eat them, and will sometimes eat clams. 

In trapping the otter if you slap your 
traps down at “likely looking” places you 
will meet with very little success. You must 
know the country, and so know the different 
landmarks of the otter’s travelling. Where 
|) a stream takes a sharp turn the otter will 
"generally portage across the neck of land and 

MN if you can find one of these trails you have a 
_ good place for a trap, placing it in the water at 


¢ either end of the trail, and covering carefully 


with water soaked leaves and mud. The 
\ traps should be set in from two to four inches 
of water, and in all cases wherever possible 
they should be set from the water. The bank 


or land should not be touched either with 
hand or paddle. 


Another good place is at the foot of the 
slides (if you are lucky enough to find them) 
and also at the place where they leave the 
water to approach the slide. 


If you know otters are travelling a certain 
stream, but have no regular place for leaving 
or entering the water you can often meet with 
success with that valuable old stand-by—the 
barricade set. Find a place where the stream 
narrows down and the water flows evenly 
and smoothly, and narrow up the stream still 
further by placing dead brush on either side 
and leaving a passage about eight inches wide 
in the middle. This should be done in an 
artistic manner, preferably in the summer so 
that it has ceased to attract attention by the 
fall. 


For spring trapping (when you will find the 
otter will do most of his travelling) a very 
successful method is to find where the bank 
bluffs down into fairly shallow water. Set 
your trap here, carefully covered and staked 
out into deep water, and then stick a piece 
of dry beaver castor on a stick and place it 
about ten inches above the trap. The 
Indians will sometimes vary this set by using 
a piece of fresh peeled poplar. This set 
is good for either otter or beaver. There must 
be absolutely no disturbance or human sign, 
and everything must be done from the boat. 


For winter trapping when the waterways 
are all frozen over you can sometimes make 
a catch by placing a trap directly underneath 
one of the springholes that are found in nearly 
all lakes. The water is usually shallow 
and the trap can generally be placed directly 
in the bottom. If there are any etter around 
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they will use these places for entering and 
leaving the water. 

Another method is to find a long deep pool 
where -you are fairly certain otters are travel- 
ling and cut through the ice and make a pen 
of dead sticks about fifteen inches deep and 
eight or nine wide. Set the trap at the 
entrance, either on the bottom, if the water is 
not too deep, or ona little platform of sticks. 
For bait use a fish, and fasten it by a string 
or thin wire through the gills, head up stream 
so that it will move with the current. Throw 
some snow in the hole when you have finjshed 
and everything will freeze over again. — 

In spring trapping any old logs projecting 
into the water will generally be examined, 
and these can provide some good sets. Cuta 
notch in the log so that the trap will set in it, 
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and then place mud over trap and notch, 
sprinkling water around liberally to remove — 
the human scent. Above the trap on the log | 
place a few drops of dope. \ 


The size trap most used is the No.3 Victor, 
often called the otter trap. The Nos. 214 
and 31% are designed especially for otter, and 
are furnished with teeth. They also have 
raised pans which enable the traps to be set 
in deeper water. “ 


For scents oil of anise and beaver castor 
are both good, and perhaps better than either 
is oil of rhodium. 


The skins are usually shipped flesh side 
out, though in any case it makes very little 
difference. The tail should be split open 


the entire length. ’ 
, 


TENACIOUS LIVED pt 


GEORGE ROBERT at NT 


Have you ever observed the resemblance 
between animals and man in certain things? 
Take as an instance the tenacity of life. 
Some men do not seem to put up a fight to 
live while others are always fighting. It is 
the same with animals. When confronted 
with some obstacle they become disheartened 
and not caring to make an effort to escape 
they prefer to lie down and die. 

Animals of the Mustelidae family are very 
hard to kill and especially is thisso of the mink. 
Elliott Coves in his monograph on North 
American Mustelidae says: ‘The tenacity 
of life of the mink is something remarkable. 
It lives for many hours—in cases I have known 
for more than a day and night—under the 
pressure of a heavy log, sufficient to hold it 
like a vice, and when the middle of the body 
was pressed perfectly flat. Nay, under one 
circumstance which I recall the animal 
showed -good fight on approach. When 
caught by the leg in a steel trap, the mink 
will usually gnaw and tear the captive mem- 
ber—sometimes lacerating it in a manner 
painful to witness, but, singular to say it 
bites the part beyond the jaws of the trap. 
The violence,and persistence of the poor, 
tortured animal endeavoring to escape are 
witnessed in the frequent breaking of its 
teeth against the iron. This is the rule 
rather than the exception. One who has 
taken the mink in a steel trap ean scarcely 
form an idea of the terrible expression the 


animal’s face assumes, as the captor -ap- 
proaches. It has-always struck/me as the 
most nearly diabolical of anything in animal 
physiognomy. A sullen stare from the 
crouched, motionless form gives way to a new 
look of surprise and fear accompanied by the 
most violent contortions of the body, with 
renewed champing of the iron, till, breathless, 
with heaving flanks and open mouth dribbling 
saliva, the animal settles again and watches 
with a look of concentrated hatred, mingled 
with impotent rage and frightful despair.” 

Mink, when found in steel traps are as a 
rule alive and seldom drowned. A blow 
or several of them are usually given on the 
head or the end of the nose, which sometimes 
kills them. In other cases I have seen them 
come to, and an endeavor be made to choke - 
it to death, by fastening a cord around 
its neck by a slip-knot. One case I knew of 
it could not be choked in this manner on 
account of its thick fur and hide. The trap- 
per being in a hurry he drew the string as _ 
tight as possible and then hung it in a tree 
so as to leave it suspended by the cord around 
its neck. This was about two o’clock in the 
afternoon and at half-past five when he 
went to see, it was still living, so it was 
necessary for him to hold it under the water 
for several minutes until it was drowned. 

The weasel, a smaller animal of the same - 
family as the mink, has not the fighting 
qualities characteristic of this latter animal. 


jhen “caught in a steel trap they give up 


found alive in the trap. 
~ The fox or wolf, when caught in a trap 


is far too cunning to pull and thus hurt his 


injured leg but will live a long time when 
thus imprisoned. 
The muskrat, 


ill by using a club, is nevertheless very hard 


- to drown and it is surprising how long it is 


_fecessary to hold them under the water to 


drown them. So great-is their desire for 
freedom, that if caught in a steel trap they 
will quickly chew off their imprisoned member 
and in this mannerescape. This latter applies 
equally as well to the skunk and these are 
the only two animals who resort to this 
practice to any extent. 
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“almost without a struggle and are seldom , 


while not a hard animal to 


sundersized steel trap, 
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The fisher is a very strong animal and it 
often gives the trapper great trouble to hold, 
Once they are caught in a steel trap, they 
will live as long as a mink when in this predic- 
ament and are fighting all the time to escape. 
The marten on the other hand, which is a 
close relative of the fisher’s,—all belonging to ° 
the weasel family, has no such courage and 
lies down to die with very few struggles after 
it sees it is captured. 

The lynx; which generally is thought (in 
books of fiction) to be a dangerous, snarling 
savage, is really a great coward and has no 
courage at all. Even when caught in an 
he makes little effort 
to escape but simply stands up and awaits. 
the coming of his captor or curls up in the 
snow and freezes to death. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query—Can you give me the name of a good 
book on trapping fur bearers such as mink, 
marten, fisher, beaver, ete., and where can 
I get it? 

Doherty Siding, Ont. BY Caiis 

Answer—The best book on the subject that 

you can get is the Science of Trapping, by E. 
Kreps. This covers the whole subject and 
contains much useful information on the 
habits of the different animals. 
The same publishers also issue companion 
volumes on Wolf and Coyote Trapping, one 
on Mink Trapping and another on Fox 
Trapping. You can secure any of these 
books from the offices of ROD AND GUN, 
price $1.00 each. H-C. H. 


Query—What is the best make of traps for 
mink and the correct size to use. 


Ont. Am Rae odie 


Answer—Any of the standard traps will 
give you satisfaction, though if you are doing 
very much water trapping in very «cold 
weather the jump traps are not as liable to 
suffer from broken springs as the plain spring 
types. For size the No. 0 and 1 Newhouse, 
1 and 1% Victor or the 115X Triple Clutch 
are all suitable. Generally speaking you 
need a trap a little larger on land than you 
do where you are making a water set and can 
drown your game almost as soon as caught. 


is Bg Oa 5h 


Toronto, 


« 
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BLACK FOX TRAPPED IN WATERLOO 
COUNTY. 


A large black fox was trapped on February 


2nd last, on the farm of Ephraim Reist, 
near Elmira. The animal was dead 


when found, but the body was frozen, and the 
fur, which is valued at about $500, was in 
perfect condition. It is the first’ black fox 
caught in the county in many years. 


CANADIANS FEAST ON VENISON 


Writing from Bonn, Germany, Fred James, 
official correspondent with~ the Canadian 
Corps, says- ; 


Venison is becoming giute a common 


item on the menu of some of the Canadian 


units in the vicinity of the front line east 
of the Rhine, for deer are very plentiful in the 
pine forests that stretch across the semi- 
circular.area our troops are occupying. 

“It was in those forests the ex-Kaiser 
often weht to shoot deer in the autumn and 
winter, and occasionally visited the neigh- 
borhood in the summer months to enjoy 
trout fishing in the fresh-water streams that 
flow through the valleys between the pine- 
clad hills.” 


BREAD MADE FROM MOSS 


° 
It is said that Indians along the Columbia 
River make a kind of bread from a moss 
that grows on the spruce fir tree. 


ONTARIO’S MEAT RESOURCES 


GEORGE Dickson, O.L.S. 


public press that some brilliant genius 

had conceived the idea of slaughtering 
our horses, and putting the flesh on the 
market, to make up for the shortage of but- 
cher meat, this means the slaughtering of our 
three year olds; for the flesh of an old plug, 
which has spent its best days! in looking 
through the collar, would be a poor substitute 
for a three-year-old steer. Is Canada so 
overstocked with valuable horses that she 
can afford to do this? 

There is no animal inthe farmer’s barn-yard 
which, if properly nourished has cost him 
so much at three years of age as the horse, and 
is a large percentage of those young and 
valuable animals to be raised for the sole 
purpose of supplying the market with butcher 
meat? 

I think I am safe in saying, without fear 
of successful contradictions, that there has 
been no other period in the history of Canada 
when the farm has been so_ well supplied 
with domestic animals as now, from the 
thoroughbred roadster, down to the old 
grey gander, or the barns so well filled with 
an abundant harvest as they are to-day, or 
have been on the whole for the past three 
or four years. Then why should everything 
which one consumes cost so much? 

Blame the war. Yes, blame the war for 
everything. One thing which the war has 
done. It has brought out such a crop of 
sharpers and profiteers as our Donimion never 
knew before, the cold storage gentlemen have 
their ware-houses filled to overflowing with 
perishable foodstuffs. 

Query: Are they doing this to conserve 
the food supply for the public good, or to 
corner the market? 

Thousands of dollars worth of the most 
choice food has been consigned to the incin- 
erator, simply because those gerftlemen are 
holding it up for a larger profit. During the 
hottest part of last summer, I observed in 
a leading periodical that one firm had twenty 
thousand dozen eggs, spoiled in transit. 
What was any firm doing with so many eggs, 
if not to get control of the market? At 
the very season when eggs should be cheapest, 
small villages were paying 50c per dozen, yet 
there is no variety of produce which the 
farmer can raise so cheaply as poultry and 
eggs. 


Con months ago, I observed in the 


‘might and should be done. 


' Let the government compel the cold 
storage gentlemen to place every article of 
farm produce on the market at the end of one 
month after receiving it, and take whatever 
price is going. There would notbe theslightest 
danger of their losing money on the transac- 
tion, and they would be compelled to be 
content with a reasonable profit. This 
would be a drastic measure, but it would 
be no more than the exigency of the case 
demands. The Ontario Government acted ~ 
wisely in taking control of the inland fish- 
eries. Large consignments of fish, were, in 
consequence, placed upon the market at a 
reasonable price, and thus delicious food was 
placed within the reach of the poor char- 
woman and common laborer, as well as the 
gentlemen with a handle to his name. The 
government also brought.in Jast year 650 
carcasses of red deer from the. Algonquin 
Park, and selling it at a reasonable: figure, 
placed it-within the reach of all. } 

But this is only an introduction to what 
In this province 
we have five large forest reservations, the 
Algonquin, Timagami, Mississauga, Nepigon 
and Quetico, in which neither hunting nor 
trapping is permitted at any time and each 
is in charge of a staff of guardians. These 
reservations, have an aggregate area of 
22,497 square miles, a larger area than either 
the Kingdom of Holland or Belgium and 
since hunting was abolished, deer, moose, 
and caribou, and all the varieties of fur 
bearing animals indigenous to the country — 
have increased in numbers so rapidly that the — 
woods and waters are now literally swarming» 
with them. In proof of this, I have learned — 
that the whole 650 deer killed in the Algon- — 
quin park last winter, were got within one 
mile of the railways, and assuming that they 
would each on an average dress one hundred 
pounds of meat, at 10c per pound this would 
represent the nice little sum of $6,500, be- 
sides the hides, which would easily be worth 
$2.00 each. These reserves are all well tim- 
bered, and are simply a large stock farm, — 
where the animals require neither to be 
sheltered or fed. All that is required to 
preserve them is simply to see that no 
poaching is allowed, and the animals left — 
severely alone to propagate their species. 

Should these animals be protected and 
allowed to increase in numbers, simply to 
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furnish food for wolves and other carnivora, 
‘or die of old age? A full grown moose, will 
‘dress on an average, between seven and 
eight hundred pounds of beef, and a caribou, 
as much as from two and a’ half to three red 
/ deer, + ; 
At Jeast three hundred moose and two or 
three thousand red deer and caribou, might be 
en each season, and this number would 
well within the natural annual increase. 
Why cannot our government send in a few 
expert hunters every fall to kill and bring out 
the game? It can easily be stalked, and no 
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doubt the guardians know where to go to 
find them. ~ 

Do not let a pound of it fall into the hands 
of the cold storage men, but place it in the 
hands of the retailer, who deals directly with 
the consumer. By doing this a large amount 
of delicious meat could be placed upon the 
market every winter, the consumer receiving 
the choicest cuts at a lower figure than he now 
pays for the cheapest part of a hog or steer and 
at the same time the, meat would yield the 
retailer as large a profit as he has at the 
present prices. ‘ 
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It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger-and better than ever; more 


interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 
vertising medium. As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from.coast to coast as well as in 
many of the States, and reaches that class ot red-blooded sportsmen who admire agood dog, 
breeders will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. List your 
kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


anes : 
THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH A PYTHON 
From London Field 


E are indebted to Major A. W. Birch, 
Wis: S. W. Borderers, for the following 
4 letter from Miss Margaret Collyer, 
well known to many followers of hounds in 
the south of England. The letter speaks for 
itself, and affords a noteworthy example of 
pluck and endurance on the part of an English 
_ Sportswoman who may well be congratulated 
on the result of her adventure: 
“J am living now in an utterly uninhabited 
¥ part of the country, with about thirty ‘boys.’ 
My house is a round log-hut, thatched with 
LLSe, es 
na and built in a narrow valley between 


the Olioba river and a smaller stream, known 
as the Simba, from which I get my water. Yes- 
terday, April 9, I had been herding, the boys 
all day breaking up ground for a vegetable 
garden. It was a very hot day, and at 4 p. m. 
I went back to the hut, told my boy to get me 
some tea, and in the meantime took off my 
gaiters and my belt, to which is attached my 
big whistle with which I call my boys, and 
my big hunting knife. After tea my three 
dogs came and begged me to take them for a 
walk, so I started off for a short stroll just as 
I was, and not troubling to take my rifle, nor 
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even a stick. My dogs consist of a young 
Airedale dog, Pickles, an Airedale bitch, a 
mighty huntress, Dona, and a large South 
African buckhound, Big Man, which I use for 
pulling down wounded buck. I walked down 
the Siniba river, and let the dogs try for a 
jackal. Then I thought I would go to a 
place where I often put up a bushbuck, and 
let the big hound have a chase. So I turned 
up through some dry grass by the bed of a 
dry stream which runs down the hill to the 
river. Here I struck into a game track and 
‘walked slowly along up rather a steep hill 
- meaning to take a short round home. The 
bushbuck was not about, and Dona and Big 
Man came back to heel. The young dog was 


on in front out of sight over the brow of the’ 


incline. Suddenly I heard him give tongue 
and thought he had hit off the buck, so I 
cheered on the other two, when in a second 
his joyful opening turned to howls and yells 
of agony. Thinking a leopard had probably 
got him, I ran about fifty yards and saw 
him still on the track which crossed the bed 
of the stream in the coils of a huge python. 
Three coils as big as my body were around 
him, blood was streaming from his mouth, 
|his eyes implored me to help. The other 
‘dogs were barking round the snake, but not 
going for it. The snake was open-mouthed, 
trying to get hold of the dog’s head. If there 
is one thing in this world I have always been 
afraid of it is a snake; a small grass snake 
would be quite enough to make me yell and 
run. Here I was, a quarter of a mile from 
help, quite alone, and my dog being strangled 
to death in the grip of the biggest snake I had 
ever seen. I felt for my whistle which I had 
left on my camp bed. There was no time to 
lose, and no use to shout for help. The dog 
was being killed and was past howling. I 
looked round for some weapon, and seized a 
heavy root of a partly burnt tree. It was only 
about two feet long, so I had to go right in. 
There was 3 feet or so of the snake feeling 
round Pickles’ head, and I made a whack at 
the back of its neck. I hit it fairly hard, 
and it then came for me like a flash and struck 
and bit me on the shin. . I jumped back, and 
Dona, seeing it go for me, grabbed it in the 
neck and pulled it back, and the big dog got 
hold of its tail. Dona was whirled into the 
air in a second, and either let go, or was shak- 
en off. I went in again and hit twice, as hard 
as I could, and it made another lightning 
plunge at me, dragging Pickles with it. It 


got my other leg this time. I did not move, 
but banged and banged its neck and head with 
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the root, and Dona got hold again. I think I 
must have partially stunned it, for, to my | 
utmost relief, it began to unloose the dog. I 


hit several times more, and then it turned 
and began to crawl slowly away down be- 
tween the banks of the stream. I grabbed 
hold of Dona, and dragged her off, shouted at 
Big Man to leave it, and Pickles lay gasping 
on his side. Then I began to shout for help 
for my blood was up, and that snake was going 
to die. After what seemed hours I heard my 
head boy’s whistle, and knew they were 
coming. All the army arrived with knives, 
and my chief boy had the sense to rush into 
my hut and bring my rifle. They all thought 
a lion had got me. I told them hurriedly 
what it was, grabbed my rifle, and dashed 
down the stream after the snake. It had 
not gone far, and was coiled up under a big 
root. I could not see the head, so knelt 
down about ten feet away and put a bullet 
from my Mannlicher Mauser into the middle 
of it. This stirred it up, and it came at me 
again. I followed on with four more bullets, | 
which all hit, but was shaking all over by 
this time. I could not hit the head which 
waved about. However, I saw that the brute 
was so badly hit it could not get away, so I 
sent my boy. back for my 2 bore and a No. 6 
cartridge. One shot with this blew its head 
to pieces, and I put one more in forluck. We 
then got the brute up on the bank, and as it” 
lay, I, measured it 15 ft.; but it was still 
wriggling, and I dare say if it had been 
straight out, it would have been longer; but 
I was not going to touch it, and none of my 
boys would. They were all terrified and 
would not go near it. Some people have an 
idea that natives have no affection. I wish 
to prove this untrue; my head boy, Kago, 
when he arrived With the rifle, and found I 
was still alive, caught hold of me in his arms 
as though he would never let me go, and 
when it was all over, and the snake was dead, 
he collapsed with a dreadful headache and a 
kind of ague. He kept saying, “I thought you 
were being killed, I thought I would find you 
dead.”’ I do not think he slept all night, and 
came into my hut several times in the night 
to see if I was all right. ‘This does not look as 
if there was any want of feeling. All’s well 
that ends well, and the dog was not hurt much. 
One hind leg was badly bitten, and his head 
also was bitten; strange to say no ribs were 
broken, and he was only stiff and sore. My 
legs were rather sore and swollen, lyut except 
for a nerve-shaking experience, no real dam- 
age was done. The most curious thing is 


| 
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that although I possess this terror of snakes, 


during the fight for my dog’s life I felt not 
a particle of fear; but as soon as all was over, 
the old horror came back, and I could have 
run from the dead snake had I not been 
ashamed of showing the white feather before 
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the boys. My head man gave me a lecture, 
and made me promise I would never go out 
again without Kago and my gun. He said, 
‘This is not Nairobi or Kabete; it is forest 
I am 
afraid for you—very.’ This is the story 
just as it came about.” 


THE FOX TERRIER 


Those who have had the pleasures and 
excitements of bringing up a Fox Terrier 
puppy will appreciate the humour of the 
following description of the characteristics 
of the breed from the pen of a writer in our 
contemporary, the Sporiing Times.— } 

“The Fox Terrier is a small black and white 
disturbance which afflicts and delights many 
families. The Fox Terrier has thin legs, an 
active, expressive mouth, a lean, well-shaped 
head, talkative eyes, and a nose which leads 
him swiftly from one misdemeanour to an- 
other. Originally, he had a liberal tail, 
but it has been edited and revised by man into 
a mere Stump. This was done because of 
the fact that when the Fox Terrier’s tail was 
as active as his head it took two people to 
watch him. 

“The Fox Terrier is a house pet, and is 
clean and dainty in his habits. He lives on 
meat, milk, potatoes, mice, old shoes, cur- 
tains, books, opera hats, and tablecloths. 
In return for this diet he guards ‘the house 
with unremitting ferocity. No burglar can 
come near without dislodging an eruption of 
barks from the faithful brute. He also 


guards the house against all cats, dogs, taxi- 
cabs, late pedestrians, bats, owls, dead leaves, 
and moonbeams which may chance to pass 
the place at night. After a family has got 
used to a Fox Terrier and has lost him tem- 
porarily it can sleep through a boiler explosion 
and a fire next door. 

“Losing the Fox Terrier is a favourite 
diversion of the family which owns him—or 
at least pays for the dog license. He is as 
difficult to keep around the house as a hus- 
band. The ordinary Fox Terrier has a large 
acquaintance around the town. Owing to 
his wandering dispositions the Terrier is 
loved twice as much as ordinary dogs. He 
is frantically welcomed when he returns home, 
and the family is grateful when he goes away 
again and gives it a rest. Very few people 
have seen a Fox Terrier die, because he almost 
always loses himself first. 


“The Fox Terrier is vivacious, audacious, 
ingenious, mercurial, hysterical, wheedlesome, 
companionable, affectionate, optimistic, fickle, 
restless, and irrepressible. He is, in fact, 
the chorus girl of the dog family.”’ 


FEEDING PUPPIES 


A bitch suckles her puppies, frequently, 
and, generally speaking, newly-weaned pup- 
pies should be fed 5 times a day, including the 
first thing in the morning and the last at 
night—on no account let them go to bed 
hungry. Their stomachs are not constructed 


“to stow away large quantities of food at a 


time, so that to furnish them with all they 
have capacity for involves supplying small 
amounts at short intervals. _Giving suitable 
nourishing foods regularly—a little at a time 
and often—sums up the whole art of puppy- 
feeding; and good feeding, warmth and clean- 


_liness are the principal secrets of rearing 


Supply only just as much food as 
up eagerly. There should never 


puppies. 


a ot 


be anything left in the dishes;. but if there is 
it must be taken away at once. Keeping 


‘food before them all the time will not induce 


them to eat any more. When puppies are 
fed together, the stronger ones are apt to get 
more than their share, and to eat not only 
what they need but what they think the 
others want, so that they should be closely 
watched by their owner—‘‘food from the 
hand of the owner fattens!’’—or other re- 
sponsible person all the time they are feeding, 
and it is an excellent plan to feed each puppy 
separately, as far as possible, that it may not 
be disturbed by the rest. Feeding puppies 
together without supervision may suit the 
two or three strongest; but the weaklings 
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usually have to put up with so much or so 
little food as their more vigorous fellows 
cannot find room for. Give the little ones 
a proper chance to eat in peace. They are 
likely to grow into leavings themselves if 
they get nothing but leavings to eat. Person- 
al attention counts in puppy-feeding. No 
matter how good your man in charge, he has 
not the interest of ownership. 


The writer holds regularly in feeding pup- 
pies of exceeding importance, and more espec- 
jially so in breeds where size and bone are de- 
sired. Too much food at one time and too 
little at another gives puppies indigestion 
and diarrhoea, thus checking their growth; 
and the food must be increased very grad- 
ually as the puppies’ powers of assimilation 
grow. The owner who stuffs his puppies 
with more than they ought to eat one meal 
and then lets the proper time for feeding-go 
by without giving anything buys such growth 
as he gets in the very dearest market. Reg- 
ularity is so cheap that plenty of it should be 
used in feeding puppies. It is good for them; 
and what is good for them is good for you 


too. Regularly-fed puppies rarely harm 
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themselves by overeneia it given proper 
exercise. B, 

While the food must not be given hot, the 
chill should be taken off it, for—apart from 
the fact that little puppies are easily chilled— 
where cold food is fed, valuable energy is 
wasted in warming it up to blood heat in the 
body. A temperature of about 100 degrees — 
F. is best. It is an expensive way of warming 
icy-cold foods to do it inside puppies; and 
it pays to take the chill off the foods for some 
time after weaning. | 

If scrupulous cleanliness be ever impor- 
tant, it is so in the feeding of young puppies, 
as milk foods soon decompose. Not only 
must the food be perfectly sweet, but the 
dishes. should be quite clean,-and so far as 
practicable, the puppies should be prevented 
from licking up remnants of food from the 
floor. Washing milky dishes in scalding 
water cooks the milk on them. Rinse them 
in cold water before scalding them. Sour 
milk is often fed under the impression that it 
prevents intestinal parasites. This belief 
has no basis in fact; and such milk frequently 
scours puppies, thus tending to weaken 


them. j 


A DOG'S INTUITION . 


‘The Hon. Grantley Berkeley tells an 
interesting story of the wonderful intuition 
of a dog. of his, and how animals can best 
be trained by kindness. He says: “In proof 
of the natural beauty of the sport with dog 
and gun I now narrate an incident which 
happened to me in the New Forest with one 
of my Setters, then a young dog in his first 
season. He was ranging, as he ever ranged, 
with the long but cautious gallop of his race, 
and coming close up-wind of a snipe, flushed 
it; but the snipe, not being aware of man’s 
presence, simply flew a few yards out of his 
way, and pitched again. ‘Chalk’ dropped 
when the bird rose, but, having marked him 
to the ground, not being more than ten yards 
from him, rose to his point again. On seeing 


this, though at a long distance, I commenced 
to walk up, when in my way I nearly trod on 
a rabbit, which I then killed. At the noise 
of the gun ‘Chalk’ dropped to down charge, 
watched me pick up the rabbit, and then, on 
seeing me coming towards him, rose steadily 
to his point again, and the snipe also fell to 
the gun. How I garessed the young dog, 
showing him the snipe and letting him kiss 
it over and over again, purposely appearing to 
him to be immensely overjoyed to get it, 
I leave to my readers to imagine, my doctrine — 
with dogs of all kinds having ever been to 
let them learn from me, and rule themselves ~ 
by my apparent feelings and desires, not 

through intimidation, brutality and blows.” 


HE NEVER SPOKE AGAIN 


A ventriloquist who had a worthless dog 
and no money hit upon a clever scheme to 
convert the former into the latter. Going into 
a restaurant he took a seat, the dog sitting on 
the floor beside the chair. When the waiter 


came the ventriloquist turned to the dog 
with the query: “Well, Jack, what will you 
have?” The waiter nearly collapsed when — 
he apparently heard the dog answer, “A ham 
and beef sandwich.’’ Then he hastened to 
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set in solid 14-kt. gold, and get it on a 5 days’ free 
trial. Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the 
street—to work—everywhere for 5 full days, then 
decide whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not 
fascinated by its radiance—if you consider its splendor 
one trifle less than that of a mined diamond —send it back 
atourexpense. You don’t pay us a penny for the trial. 
If you decide to keep it, pay the rock-bottom price (1-30th 
as much as a diamond costs) as you can afford. Terms as 
low as 34c a day ($1.00 a month), without interest. No 
redtape. Your credit is good with the Gophir Diamond 
Co. Send coupon for new jewelry book. 


‘MARVELLOUS NEW DISCOVERY 


A problem of the ages has been solved. Science has at 
last produced a gem of dazzling brilliance. They are 
called Gophir Gems, and resemble mined diamonds so 
closely that many people of wealth are preferring them. 
Gophir Gems stand fire and acid tests and cut glass: Get 
One on trial to-day. Wear it before you decide to buy. 


SET IN SOLID 14-kt. GOLD—Gophir Gems 
A Are Not Imitations. 

These precious gems are the master products of science— 

the realization of the dreams of centuries. They are never 

set in anything but solid 14-kt, gold, Write for the new 

catalogue and see the exquisite new settings for yourself. 


SEND THE COUPON For New Jewelry Book. 
Put your name and address in the coupon on a letter ora 
post card and send to us at once for the big new book of 
exquisite Gophir Gems. Read the fascinating story of 
how at last Science has conquered Nature and has pro- 
duced a glorious, radiant gem, whose dazzling brilliance 
is actually a marvel to behold. They cost but 1-30th as 
much as diamonds, and wear forever. Do not delay an 
instant. Put yourname and address in the coupon now— 
get the free book immediately while this great offer lasts. 


THE GOPHIR DIAMOND CO., OF CANADA 
Dept, V4, 140 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Gentlemen—Send me your new Jewelry Book and full 
particulars of your Free Trial, easy payment plan. 
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GUNS At low prices. We have a number of_used guns, but in 
* good condition at favorable prices. Send for Special List 
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L { Ask your grocer to make 

__you acquainted with this 
blue striped tin. You'll soon become 
great friends withits contents—the only 
milk you can buy in tins that has 
the natural flavor unchanged. 

Klim is pasteurized separated milk in 
the form of a powder.7 Use dry with 
other dry ingredients in cooking and 
baking adding just sufficient water to 
form batter. Whip into water for use 
as liquid. 

Your wife will welcome’ Klim to her kitchen, 
and it certainly is ideal for your own use when 


camping, canoeing or hunting. Don’t forget 
to ask your grocer. 


~Ganada Food Board License No. 14-242~ 
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[Mink, Skunk,“Coon,"Rabbits,etc) 


with 


. brings Illustrated Trappers’ 
fi Dim © Guide. It tells how. Giving 
the first time in print the treasured secrets of 


the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s 
worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
BOXC. - - - OAK PARK, IL 


FOR YOUR SPRING OUTING Provide Yourself With ] 
PIKE EQUIPMENT We are Headquarters for the 


Sportsman’s Every Need 


TOROYTA 


\ 
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‘tthe proprietor. “I say, gov’nor,’’-he exclaim- 
ed, “‘there’s a dog over there that can talk.” 
It immediately struck the proprietor that 
such a dog could draw custom, so after hear- 
ing the animal talk he began bargaining for 
him. The dog during the haggling over the 
price begged in so realistic a manner not to 
be sold that the restaurant keeper became the 
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more determined to have him, and at last 
agreed to the” ventriloquist’s price, £20. As 


the trickster started for the door with phe =f 


money the dog inquired: 

“Have you really sold me?” ‘‘Yes, ac. 
I’ve sold you,” was the reply. ‘Well,’’ 
said the dog, “mark my words, I'll never speak 
again!” 


"MECHANICS 


—_ 


FISH HOOK DISGORGER 
I know that a fish hook  disgorger 
‘can be bought cheaply but the person who 
takes a pride in making his own tools may be 


interested in the home-made one described» 


herewith. It is made of a piece of heavy 
gauge galvanized wire, one end_being filed 


FOR Abb 


to a point and fitted in a handle which can 
be checked or carved so as to prevent its 
slipping from wet or slimy fingers. The 
other end is flattened and then split open in 
the diagram shown and the sharp edges are 
filed off. If a person wants One to put in his 
pocket he can make it like figure two. 


A HANDY HOOK. — 
shows a hook that can be 


Figure three 


made of galvanized wire or bought in a hard- 
ware store for about fifteen cents a dozen. 
It is a very handy thing on which to hang 
pots, etc. over the fire. The top bend fits 
over the cross bar and the bottom holds the 
pot or other utensil. 


FOR CARRYING GAME, 


‘ The little article shown in figure four can 
be used conveniently for carrying game. 
It is made ol springy wire bent in this shape. 
Open it up, put the head of the rabbit or duck 


"TA 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


: This vast new land of promise is one degree 
»:] South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 

the six New England and four Middle States of 
(the American Union. . 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider’s 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptire literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, “TORONTO, CANADA 


G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


R A WF R S 


Write today for our quotations. Do not ship anywhere until 
you have seen the high prices we are paying. We are an old established and reliable 
CANADIAN FUR HOUSE, and guarantee you high grading. Write now. 


LEVIN FUR COMPANY 


162 BAY ST. . Dept. D. TORONTO, Can. 


| “The Canadian Golfer” | 


(Official organ of the Royal Canadian Golf Association). 


Has the highest class subscription list of any monthly magazine pa 
in the Dominion. 

It covers an exclusive field exclusively. 
Printed on 100-lb. book paper and handsomely illustrated. 


The men and women who play golf are good people to know and do 
business with. They are splendid spenders and any magazine that pertains 
to the Royal and Ancient Game has a warm spot in their hearts and a 
y premier place in their homes. 


High class advertising only accepted. Rates on application. Subscription 
price $3.00 per year. Office of publication— 


ss 
| BRANTFORD, ONT. Ralph H. Reville, Editor and Publisher 
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etc.’ in the loop which will spring together 
and hold it tight, then slip the hook part of it 
over the belt.—‘‘Chipmunk.” 


FRONT VIEW. 
LOADED FOR AN AENIGHT FIRE. 


TO ENSURE A GOOD FIRE. 


If you want your fire to buin well take a 


EDITORIAL 


We are giving publicity on another page 
of [this issue to a letter received from a sub- 
seriber in Toronto, Mr. James B. McMaster, 
in which he alleges that during the past 
season there was much illegal slaughter of 
fish and game along the Magnetawan River 
in |the Parry Sound District. This would 
seem to be a matter for co-operation on the 
part of the Ontario Department of Game and 
Fisheries. It difficult to edueate a 
game hog; and where education fails legis- 
lation must be enforced. The Deputy Min- 
ister, Mr. D. McDonald, has assured us 
that his Department is only too anxious to 
co-operate*with any person to secure a better 
observance of the Game and Fisheries laws 
but in cases of violations, before the com- 
plaints can be investigated, it is essential 
that definite information and the names of the 
parties in such cases be given to the Depart- 


is 


ment. There is no doubt that there is a lot 
of illegal work going on throughout the 


Northern portions! of the Province and with 
the Deputy Minister’s assurance that his 
Department will take action to stop it in 
each and every case where evidence is found, 
it is up to sportsmen who are aware of such 
depredations to report them promptly, having 
regard for accuracy of detail, to the Depart- 
ment. 
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about two feet apart. 


couple of coda poles and wor crotched ‘sticks. 
and drive the crotched sticks into the earth 


; 


SIDE VIEW. 
PARTLY FILLED, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 


in the crotches and then place the logs on 
these poles and start your fire at the buttons 
“Tago.” 


\ ‘ 


COMMENTS 


On the evening of Febrtary 8th we were. 
skating on a pond scarcely a half mile distant 
from our office precincts. It was a glorious 
night, moonlight and starlight, and the ice, 
which had been worn smooth by afternoon 
hockeyists, was in fine condition. A few 
days earlier there had been patches ot open 
water around the edges of the pond but now 
the ice on which were skating, ‘out in the 
middle, was firm and hard notwithstanding 
the fact that this particular night the weather 
was unusually ‘mild. An occasional soft 
snowflake was falling. Suddenly we became 
aware of a sound that is suggestive of spring 
and early,summer but which we have never 
associated with February in Ontario. This 
was nothing less than a frog chorus, which 
was continued for more than an hour, or as 
long as we’stayed on the pond. We casually 
mentioned this incident to our ornithologist 
friend the next morning and were grieved 
to note his look of inercdulity which was | 
followed by the suggestion that we must 
have had a ringing in the ears, perhaps due 
to a recent attack of the ‘‘flu.””, -Now we are 
perfectly sure that it was frogs we heard and 
we have corroborative evidence to support 
the stalement—for we were not alone on the. 
pond. Have any of our readers heard a 
frog’s orchestra tune up this early in the 


Place the other sticks 


TRAPS 


for all animals from a Weasel to a Grizzly Bear. Only 
a few varieties are shown here— ~~ 


We Carry in Stock 


thirteen different kinds of traps in eighty-five (85) 
sizes. THIS IS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN CANADA, enabling you to 
choose the kind and size you desire and be assured of 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. sf 


We Sell the Traps—We Buy the Furs. 
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Worth its weight in Gold to any Trapper:- 


This marvelous bait is 
excellent for Wolf, 

Fox, Mink, Skunk and 

all animals that eat 
meat—It contains no 
poison, it is the odor A 
that draws the animal 

to the trap. 


HALLAM’S MUSKRAT BAIT for Muskrats and Hallam’s Trail Scent to cause animals 
to follow your trail—All $1.00 per bottle or 6 bottles for $5.00 postpaid by us. 


F EFS sustrite | 


————-s 


NO. 44 JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT gives a penetrat- 
ing light and will not blow out. It burns ten hours on 
one charge of carbide. It has a lens for diffused light 
for camp purposes. and a special long distance lens for 
hunting. Weight 2% lbs. Price $5.00. Cap 40 
cents extra. Give size desired. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 100 

candle power with flat flame burner 

and interchangeable lens—light can be 

changed up or down like a lamp—has 
An, darkening doors and will not blow out. 
Pht Price $8.50 or with self-lighter 9.00. 
Ky Mailing weight 3 lbs. 


946 


vy 
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GILL NETS mounted with leads, and, 
floats ready for the water, 25 cents pet 
yard.. In ordering give size of mesh, 
stretched measure desired. 


Traps, Guns, Aninal Bait, Headlights, Nets, Shoe- 
packs, Marble’s Specialties and hundreds of other 
articles for the trapper and hunter, described and 
priced in HALLAM’S. TRAPPERS AND SPORTS- 
MEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE-- 

Fall 1918 2nd edition just off the press. Write for 


your copy to-day. Itis Free. Address'in full. 


z imited 
lallam Building. TORONTO, 


THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 


> 


ro | 
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\ 
season? On the other hand when have we 
had ‘a season like the winter of 1918-19? 
Who can blame the frogs if they mistook 
February for Spring. 

In connection with its administration of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and other 
work in game conservation the Biological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. desires to secure 
information concerning every hunting club 
or other organization whose object is the 
hunting or conservation of game of any kind. 
It desires information as to the names of the 
officers, the location of their hunting ground, 
if they possess property of this kind, and the 
number of members of the organization. 
The post office address of the secretary is 
particularly desired. The assistance of our 
readers in this matter will be greatly appreci- 
ated by the Biological Survey. Letters 
should be addressed to Chief, Bureau of 


, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D.C. 


The Dominion Parks Branch, having in view 
the protection of our forests from fire, are 
distributing little “‘pipe protectors,’”? which 
are adjustable to any size of pipe and will 
prevent fire escaping from it. A spark or the 
live ashes trom a pipe has been responsible 
for starting many destructive forest fires, 
fires in which trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns, 
birds’ nests andanany other interesting things 
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have perished. Many people use pipes when ; 
riding on horseback, or when in autemo-— 


biles or carriages and it is hoped that these 
little protectors*may be used and may prove 
effective along with other means which are 
being employed to minimize the danger of 
forest conflagrations. 


Contributors are requested not to forward 
to Rod and Gun any articles which describe 
the taking of migratory game birds éontrary 
to the Migratory Birds Convention Act. The 
American Game Protective Association has 
forwarded a notification to all sportsman’s 
publications in the United States cautioning 
them against publishing any articles which 
would indicate an apparent breach of the 
treaty. This association is asking that even 
articles recording incidents which occurred 
in past years before the provisions of the 
treaty came into operation be omjtted also. 


A subscriber, Mr. E. T. Cooper, of\ the 
Cranbrook District Rod and Gun, Club. of 
Cranbrook B.C., writes asking if we can put 
himin touch with a hatchery that can supply 
us with a quantity of Rainbow Trout Eyed 
Eggs for hatching. 

We regret that we do not know of any 
hatchery that can supply Mr. Cooper’s 
requirements but shall appreciate it if this 
information is forthcoming from some of our 
readers as a result of this paragraph. + 


ILLEGAL SLAUGHTER OF FISH AND 
GAME 
Editor, Rod and Gun.— 

“What in the world are our- game laws 
coming to? Must all the humane sportsmen 
of Ontario suffer at the hands of these devils 
who kill for the “sport” of killing? The 
amount of wanton waste of game life is fast 
reaching an alarming figure. 

“T have just returned from our camp on the 
Magnetawan Preserve in Parry Sound dis- 
trict and looking back my blood fairly boils 


at the selfish waste I have seen. While there 
we discovered two fawns of 3 to 4 months old 
in a state of decomposition but the decay had 
not yet obliterated the marks of the bullets 
fired into them for apparently no purpose 


whatever. Two men, if they are worthy 
of such a name, passed through our region 
three months ago. They killed far more 
game than they had the slightest need for. 


On their return journey they dumped down 


three magnificent deer because they had 
killed more tharf they could carry with them. 


~ 
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oe You Lead Men and Women 
— 


WAR-SAVINGS Societies need leaders---organizers--- 
men and women with initiative. Who will start 
a War-Savings Society? Who will lead the way ? 


War-Savings Societies 


Help Thousands 
_'To.Save 


War-Savings Societies have been, and are, a tremendous 
success in Great Britain. Thousands who were never able 
to save their money have accumulated Government certificates 
worth hundreds of dollars. 


In the United States, millions of people are members of War- 
Savings Societies, which are organized in factories, offices, 
stores, farming communities, sections of towns and villages, 
schools, and clubs. 


Everywhere throughout Canada, War-Savings Societies are in 
process of formation. Everyone who can save an occasional 
quarter should belong to a society ; first, for his or her own direct 
benefit ; second, because Canada can use the money to excellent - 
advantage, as in the case of the War Loans. 


For details of the organizing of War-Saving Societies 
and for particulars regarding War-Saving Stamps or 
Thrift Stamps, address 

“Secretary, National War-Savings Committee, Ottawa.” 


and put O.H.M.S. at top of envelope. No postage is required. 


War-Savings Stamps are%old at 
$4.02 this monthat Money-Order 
Post Ofjices, Banks and other 
places displaying this sign. 


Thrift Stamps are sold at 25 
cents each wherever War-Savings 
Stamps are sold and at 
many stores, 
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When we found them the deer were too far 
gone to use as food. 

“One of the best fishing grounds in our 
‘district for mountain trout is now on the 
verge of barren. Why? Because _ three 
people were not. content to take their chance 
with the troll or fly and had to set nets with 
the result that several trips were necessary 
to carry their supply from the cache to the 
nearest road where they had awagon waiting. 
Finally they got sick of it or something and 
off they, went leaving upwards of a hundred 
trout averaging 11% to 214 lbs. each. 

“When we discovered them they had be- 
‘come unfit for use so we had to fill in the hole 
half full of fish. We learned about the 
“fishermen’” later from their guide, an Indian. 
We also found the remains of three ducks 
which must have weighed from 5 to 7 lbs. 
when alive (and which had apparently been 
abandoned while in good condition) on our 
return journey. 

“Tf this keeps up much Jonger a sportsman 
may as well burn his rod and rifle for all the 
use they will be to him. Why must a man 
be forced to sacrifice his favorite hunting and 
fishing grounds to the lust of some creatures 
who know no more about the “hunter’s un- 
written law’? than an oyster? Must we sit 
' idly by and see our favorite haunts which 
many of us (I for one) have visited regularly 
for thirty years become devoid of all life 
simply because some freaks with rifles up 
and play the hog? Can you not through 
your magazine appeal to the true sports 
who peruse its interesting pages to co-operate 
in every way in putting the lid on the ramp- 
ages of these pests? 

“T am doing my best and I feel sure that 
you and the readers of Rod and Gun will do 
the same.” 


Toronto. Jas. B. McMaster. 


Re THE VIKINGS 
Editor, Rod and Gun in Canada:— 


I have been very much _ interested 
in the article entitled ‘The Vikings,’ by 
Robert Page Lincoln, in the October number 


of yourmagazine. Speaking of the visit of the 
Norsemen to a place which they named 
Vineland, he says, ‘‘Relics of their presence 
in the same Vineland we have found none. 
That is to say along the Atlantic coast.” 
He then goes on to discuss the Kensington 
runestone. 

It may interest Mr. Lincoln to know that 
two inscriptions have been found at Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, which would indicate 


y . 
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that this place was visited by the Vikings. 


quote from a work called “Markland, or Nova _ “4 


Scotia,” published in 1903 by the Markland 
Publishing Company. It was my privilege to 
meet the cultured author of this work, the late. 
R. R. McLeod, about the date the book was 
issued. At page 154 of the book mentioned 
he says: 

“There was an older discovery of Avichice 
than that of Columbus; almost 500 years 
before, the Scandinavians of Iceland, who 
were fairly in league with the sea, drove their 
venturous prows into these strange waters 
when they had neither compass, quadrant, 
nor chart. The account of their voyages is 
preserved in Icelandic writings. That they 
landed somewhere in Nova: Scotia, as they 
coasted from Greenland is a very reasonable 
expectation; that they made the port of Yar- 
mouth seems to be indicated by the narrative. 
As if to confirm this latter conjecture there 
have been discovered two inscribed stones 
within the limits of the harbour. One of them 
was found nearly a hundred years ago, the 
other only four years ago, 1898. They were 
about one mile apart, and several hundred 
pounds in weight. The writing is cut into 
hard quartzose rock in, straight lines, and 
seems to be in the old Runic characters 
employed by the Scandinavians. An expert 
in such matters, Mr. Henry Phillips, inter- 
prets the brief record as follows: “HARK- 
USSEN MEN VARU” (Harko’s son address- 
ed the men’). This may not conclusively 
settle the matter of their origin and import, 


butitraisesa strong presumption that they 


are genuine records of these intrepid voyag@ers.”’ 

In the preface to the same work the author 
quotes from Icelandic writings in which it is 
stated that Captain Leif Erikson touched 
a land ‘“‘covered with wood, white sands were 
far around where they went, and the shore 
was low, and he said this land shall be 
named after its qualities, and called it Mark- 
land.” This description applies to many 
places along the Atlantic coast of the Bluenose 
province. 

H. D. Ruggles. 


BEAR HUNTING IN NORTHERN 
ONTARIO ; 


A few years ago, two hunters, one I know 
well, “Spencer,” went one morning, on a 
“still deer hunt.” On reaching a long swamp 
they divided, each taking a side. About 
half way up the one side Spencer heard the 
brush cracking and got ready to shoot the 
deer. He did not have long to wait before a 

\ 
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When you are out in thesopen for 
days at a time there is nothing more 
satisfying than to know positively 
that your tent is dry and’ waterproof. 


Hundreds of sportsmen and camp- 
ers are insuring themselves tent satis- 
faction and dry, comfortable sleeping 
quarters by having their tents made 
from PRESERVOED canvas, and 
in many cases by treating their old 
tents with PRESERVO. 


PRESERVO is a scientific, soft- 
finish waterproofing that does-every- 
thing that a canvas waterproofing 
should do. It makes canvas really 
waterproof—keeps it soft and pliable 
—protects it against mildew and 
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Tent Satisfaction for 
Sportsmen an Campers 


decay, and, best of all, greatly 
lengthens its wearing qualities. 


PRESERVO is good for both old 
and new canvas. It is inexpensive 
and easily applied. 


Successfully used for treating can- 
vas wearing apparel, canvas duffle 
bags, pack saddles, bed rolls, sails, 
boat covers, etc. /Canvas ‘water- 
proofed with PRESERVO will easily 
wear twice as léng as untreated canvas. 


We have an interesting booklet 
telling especially about the uses of 
PRESERVO for sportsmen and 
campers. Copy mailed a on re- 
quest. 


ROBESON PRESERVO COMPANY 


419 White Block, 


Eastern Branch: 


357 Western Ave., Boston Mass. 


311 California St. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Canadian Branch: 
Sarnia,,Ont. 


The Hunter-Johnson Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for the Pacific Coast * 


== Waterproofs 
‘and Preserves Canvas 


rode 


big shiny black bear came out right near to 
him. He raised his rifle and over went the 
bear. To Spencer's surprise he heard more 


eracking of brush and in a moment four more 
large black bears made their appearance, 
Spencer had been considered a good hunter 
and was a native of this port, of the “Highlands 
of Ontario,” but so many bears seemed to 
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get on his nerves, although he had a fin 
high power Winchester he was unable to fire 
another shot but climbed on a large stump 
and sat there while the four bears went lei- 
surely up looked at their dead comrade and 
walked away. It was some time before — 
Spencer come to sufficiently to get off the 
stump. This happened within 150 miles 
_of Toronto. 
Why is there not more bear 

and wolf hunting and less of 
| the slaughter of deer especially 
= with dogs and in the water? 

W. H. Merrill: 

Toronto, Ont. 


AN ENGLISH SUBSCRIBER’S 
® LETTER 


Editor, Rod and Gun. 

I have received the August 
and September numbers of Rod. 
and Gun, and am very pleased 
with them, they are fine. I 
don't think there can be a book 
to beat it, as it takes in absolutely 
everything anyone wants to know. 

I think Rod and Gun Mechan- 
ics is a good new department. I 
have enclosed two ideas for it and 
perhaps you-will print them if 
they are any good. 

My chunf*and I do a bit of 
camping on a backwater of the 
river Thames each summer, and ~ 
go in our own, homemade boat, 
“The Moorhen.’ She is only 
about 9 ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. 
2 in. beam and is a queer looking 
craft, but she suits our purpose 
all right. I have just found 
some snaps of the boat and a 
picture of myself, which I am 
enclosing. The dog in the pic- 
ture is one of the sharpest little 
beggars out, perhaps it will 
surprise you to know that his 
mother was a Yorkshire terrier. 

Hoping you will find the en- 
closed ideas of some use. I re- 
main, 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy Peerless. 


- 
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the CEEBYNITE 


atwenty fOUur- te 
hour COMPASS & wx. 


‘$329 atDealers: or Remit 
‘Direct if not obtainable 
locally 


Leedawh Gompass $125 es 
MagAapole ; : 175 Ft 
Litenite . “¢ Sie preys ye oe 8 
Aurapole aie Canaioe Conti 28 


 GENUIN 
iS 


Vy 


_ ON APPROVAL 


Wear a genuine, perfect diamond for 
one week at ourexpense. Examine the 
#4 stone under all conditions, then don't} 
a E buy unless we save you from 10% tom 
40%. We sell direct to you. at importer’s prices. 
We can give you best values in Canada. 
Those who 


ed. All Charg 
10% cash discount. 7\4 % increase guaranteed. 
Diamonds purchased from us may be exchanged 
any time at a 7!4% increase. 

Aletter or postcard brings! 
CATALOG FREE; eauti fal catalog o 
exclusive diamond rings, pendants, tiepins, etc. 
Gives history of the diamond, explains qualities 
and values, and how you may get one to wear a 
week without cost. A book every diamond-lover 
should have. Send to-day. 

DIAMONDS LIMITED 


Dept. 1601. 6 Temperance St., Toronto 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook releases when fish strikes 
and sudden stop when hook reaches end ofslotsetsthe hook 
ae ea firmly into jaw. Darts and 

»_ dives just like a real fish. 
\yCatches more than any 

other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all 
Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal- 
, 5 4 sizes. Ask your dealer for 
Knowles Automatic Striker or we willsend it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 


Catalog free. Finishes: SILVER----SILVER AND COPPER----BRASS. 
15g" 24%" 284" » 3144" 414" 54" 

35c¢ 35c¢ S5c¢ 7S5Sce 9Oc $1.25 
S. E.KNOWLES, 79 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


game fish such as : oe 
mon, Cod, Tarpon, afc. Made in six 


a ont Gy" 
ji - He Beery 

5 1s, Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 
Ca ch Kis numbers, with the New, Folding, 
b % Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them_like a fly-trap catches flies. Strong and dur- 
able. Madeinall sizes. Write for descriptive Price List, and 
our Free Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
offish. J.F. Gregory, 3308 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Weeds and Shallows = = 


Hold No Bugbears for This Motor 


HERES a. real sportsman’s motor. A motor that 
enables you to run up in weedy, reedy bays and shal- 
lows—a motor that'll take you anywhere a boat will float. 
No more tugging and pulling at oars that dip up a load of 
weeds at every stroke. No more hanging over the stern 
of the boat to pull weeds off the propellor. No more back- 
aches—no more blistered hands—no more work. Every 
joy-killer that ever tagged a sportsman is banished with a 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


It attaches to any rowboat by simply turning two thumb- 
screws. _It operates on the same principle as motors in 
big launches. The shaft extends straight out from the rear 
of the boat. The engine 
is in a vertical position. 
The drive is direct from 
engine to propellor. The 
entire motor pivots on 
stern of boat. Can be 
raised or lowered by 
pressure on steering hand- 
le. Steers by swinging 


for those wishin, 
highly refine 
motor, Has 6 


propellor to right or left. speeds, 2 for- 
Pfopellor rises over Neard Aha 
stones, sunken logs or ental 


other obstructions. Goes 
through weeds like an eel. 
Drives boat right up on 
beach. Has speed of 5 
to 10 miles an_ hour. 
Weighs about 60 pounds. 
Guaranteed against de- 
fects in workmanship or 
material. 


@Has a 
starter; no crank~ 
ing. Magneto in fly- 
wheel, Positively the 
highest development 
in rowboat motor de- 
sign. 


Special Catalog 
on Request 


Send for Details 


Get our beautiful Liberty Drive 
Book now. Have your motor in 
ample time. Also please name your 
dealer. If interested in launch 
motors, 2to 30H. P., give 


= length, beam, 
Sa draft and type of 
boat. 


Price 
Only 


$58.00 


all complete, ready to run, with battery 
ignition. Comes in two sections, for ease 
in carrying. Can be quickly connected 
together. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
103 Caille Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
380 St. James St. Montreal 


CAILLE 


On Marine Motors is the Hallmark of Quality 


pa — 
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TOURNAMENT DATE. 
Good Friday, April 18. One day registered shoot 
at Hamilton. D.*A. Nilson, Hamilton Gun Club, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Secretary. 


PORT STANLEY GUN CLUB.! 

The Port Stanley Gun Club merchandise shoot on 
Jan 27th, was a grand success, there being thirty-eight 
shooters present from London, St. Thomas, and ‘the 
surrounding country, and every shooter received a 


ood prize. Following are the scores at 25 targets, with 

handicaps :— 

Killed.H, Total. 

RaDay 3a’... ou) 22—2 24 

R. Edwards. . 17—7 24 

21—2 » 23 

a 18—5 23 

S. Falkner.. 17—6 23 

McCausland { 19—3 22 

Mrs. O’Loane.. 15—7 22 

H. Moore 20—2 22 

B. Glover 17—4 21 

Wm. O’Loane 16—5 21 

Bakers... 17—4 21 

C. Cromwell.... 18—3 21 

A. Glover........ 18—3 21 

CG: Thorne... 2... ‘ 15—6 21 

‘ ' 14—6 20 

11—9 20 

; 13—7 20 

12—8 20 

16—3 19 

DE OUV ERS. ai: 10—9 19 

W. Hindley..«...... 15—4 19 

W eStanton.....7... 12—7 19 

J. Sharpe:...... 7—10 17! 

R. Guest... ... 7 10—7 17 

Geo. Hough... 4-12 16 

J. Nixon.,.... 7—9 16 

7—9 16 

7—8 15 

11—4 15 

12—3 15 

9—6 15 

10—5 15 

7—8 15 

12—3 15 

PethPox. ht) ..\. 8—7 15 

Wm.Rudd..... 9—6 15 

Tom Smith..... 5 9—6 15 

John Wood...... 11—4 15 


There were a number of sweeps shot, in which 
some good scores were made, Scores of 23 and 24 out of 
25 were common when the boys got going. 


The Second Event was a Sweep at 25 Rio 
K 


3ert Glover.... 24 
R. Day..... 59 
McCausland... 99 
Jordan... 

Baker 


A. Glover s 
W . Hindley 

O’Loane........ 
Mrs. O’Loane.. 
H. Moore.. 
J.H. Taylor 
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Bert Glover.... 
Be aye)... 
McCausland... 


bo 


7 


Jordan 
A. Glover....... 
W. Hindley...... 
J.A. Taylor.... 
R. Guest...... s ¢ 


&OCOk ro 


spent 


_ 
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The county of Middlesex and Elgin jointly intend 
having a Championship Shoot at 50 or 100 targets in 
the near future the shoot will be held ir London, Oat. 


The county of Elgin also intend holding a Champicn- _ 


ship Shoot at 100 targets at Pt. Stanley Ont:, at their 
last. championship Shoot. Eliza Carey the present 
holder of the cup broke 99 out of 100. This coming 
event will be strongly contested for. a 


JORDAN GUN CLUB 
A large and enthusiastic crowd of shooters was in 


attendance at the fourth shoot.of th¢ winter series of | 


the Jordan Gun Club. Dr. Beam/and hy Fifield 
two well-known sportsmen of St. Catharines, paid 
the club a frienglly visit and as their scores indicate they 
have not forgotten how to smash the flying clays 

Summerlike weather favored the shoot and asa 
result the scores ran higher than usual. 

In the trophy event, D. Konkle and S. Honsberger 
were outin front by the narrow margin of one bird and 
the finish of this interesting trophy event promised to 
be a hummer. r f 

In a special-25 bird event, H. W. Hunsberry broke 
them straight, followed by M. Honsberger with 23, 
D. Price 21 and Wm. Nicholson 19, 

Those shooting and their scores were as follows: 


Shot at Broke. 
H. W. Hunsberry....... 85 8 
M. Honsberger. . 


DePrices:i cone Beye Rn ater 2 630 oF 
C ‘ Ce a0. 44 
50 42 
50 40 


Dr. Beam.. 50 37 
A. Fifield 50 36 
E. Durham 50 35 
W. Reed 50 27 
C. Martin 30 22 
E. Honsberge 20 14.3 
D. Heckadon... 10 


The Virgil Gun Clu eam visited the 
Jordan Gun Club on Saturday, February 8th, and shot 
the latter team the first half of a 100 bird race for the 
championship of the Niagara District, which was won 
by the close margin of 13 birds. i i 

The high men for the home club were D. Price with 
44 x 50; H. W. Hunsberry with 43 X 50; L. Spence 
with 42 x 50. 

The high men for the Virgil Club were Ball and 
Dawson with 43 x 50 and Lloyd with 42 x 50. 


Shot at Broke. 
ETC Wes) ELWUNS DELIV ciclaswesstavetrcaesls 85 77 


M. Honsberger............ PeRRPPaNeS ENOL 3 70 60 
D: Prices ....518 : \ » (657.;* 58 
J. Spence : epee diel of) 56 
W. Moyer... meee" (0) 50 
E. Fisher....... 50 41 
B./Ghurchy |)... : Beret | a\¢) 40 
D. Konkle. ...... le eS e 40 
S. Honsberger. ...... 5a eC ED 47 
DV TOOp wii ces Recon e aat as 
Dawson ....... get ; . 60 51 
Ballaviee A) 60 50 
Lloyd bi iO! 42 
Miller 50 39 
Walker........ 50 38 
Casselman..... ; Pe mak tte 0} 38 
Niven. 2.22.05 ‘ 50 37 
Hitchinson..... oD 37 
Sandham.... NT !, 34 
Slinverland... ¢ / ‘ 50. 34 
Durham...... 40 31 
Schnick...... ae 0 33 
Lane :/ei sat 0 20 
Reeds eee es, 40 17 
Killmer........ ae SSM 
Pifield) ire. spscc : 35 25. 
Wolfenden..,...... 5 35 23 


Tested Tackle 
Is Half the Battle! 


| Ned time to plan for that fishing trip. Don’t wait until 
the last minute to supply yourself: with equipment. 


Good fishing tackle is half the battle! Select it with utmost 
care—use only tested tackle. Anticipate all your require- fi 
ments—be ready for every emergency. / 


There’s nothing like having confidence in your rods and 1) 
reels and lines and knowing that your fishing kit is complete 2 
to the very last item that you may need. ¢ JN vi 


Thousands of anglers, both amateur and expert, use and 
approve " 


Wilson Fishing ackle | 


After you have hooked your fish—when the final struggle 
for mastery begins—that is the time when you will best 
appreciate the sterling qualities of your Wilson Tackle. 


It will mean a great deal to you THEN to know that your rod and reel 
and line will stand by you through the pinch. 


There is a Wilson Rod, Reel, Line, Bait, etc., to suit every taste and to 
serve every purpose. Wilson Tacklé has stood the test of countless 
battles with the “‘big beauties.’’ 


The Wilson line is complete. Anything you heed can 
be purchased from Wilson dealers. 


Wilson Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Send for it today. This book also describes, illustrates 

and gives prices on many special items in hunting and 

camping supplies. Address Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 
700-720 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, 


Chicago 


(THOS. E WIL 


=< SSS Hy 
PLENSKER 


-S.8 WwW 
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Nicholson. . 
Martin. .. 30 18 
A. Troup. 30 20 
PAS: 15 10 
B. Niven. 15 13 
Wallace... 15 12 
aL 8 
ee aay ls) 7 


Welland Gun Club Gets Away to a Good Start 


At the reorganization meeting and Club shoot held 

at their new premises near the Pumping Station, 
Welland, Saturday, Feb. 8th, 1919, the turn out 
exceeded all expectations of the most optimistic con- 
sidering the fact that the afternoon was cold and that 
this organization has been practically out of business 
for the war period of the past three years. 
. The lineup for 1919 is composed of a great deal of 
excellent material and with the support and co-oper- 
ation of those directly interested as shooters and a 
reasonable amount of support from the business men 
of the City of Welland in regards Clubs shoots or 
tournaments, this Club should be able to give a good 
account of themselves either at home or abroad. 

The officers for 1919 are as follows:— 

President, Geo. C. Brqwn; Sec’y-Treas., H. E. Tim- 
merman. 

Theduesfor 1919 are $2.00, payablein advance. 
The regular shooting days are the first and third Sat- 
urdays of each month at 2.30 p.m. 

Scores for the afternoon were as follows:— 


Shot at Broke 
MP IIWA AV ACL Bears esa 222. ie: sicesersadsossesusnes “aD 20 
H. E.Timmerman............... 25 18 


- Michener...-. ........ 25 18 
25 16 

25 16 

ae 25 15 

.B.Spencer..... eit. 25 15 
Chas. Hagen.. 25 13 
G. C. Pettit. 25 13 
H. M. Balfour ; 25 13 
F. Cutler..... 25 12 
J. Misener 25 6 
Wilson 25 2 

C. Brown 5 5 


HAMILTON GUN CLUB.’ 


The second event of the Klein’ & Binkley class 
handicap brought out a large number of members at 
the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday, Feb. Ist. The 
conditions were ideal for the sport, and the scores were 
above the average. 

fs class, A. Bates, T. W, Barnes, George Beattie 
and Bert Smyth are now fighting for the lead with 46 
each, while H. Lennox is close up with 45._ Bates and 
Beattie tied with 23 for the spoon given for the high 
score in the class, and on the shoot-off Beattie won the 
prize. 

J. Gomph and G. Stroud are going neck and neck 
for the first place in B class, with 46. Dr. Green is in 
second place with 44. Stroud, with 24, took down 
the class spoon. 

W. W. Livingstone won the spoon in C class, with 22, 
which also pre him in front with 38. Albert Smyth is 
an second place, with 36, and G. Brown in third, with 

Be 


E. Harris aspired to get the challenge medals away 
from H. Lennox but was unsuccessful with 18, as against 
ob Reine holder, Bert Smithis the next challenger on 
the list. 

E.H, Sturt had the best total for the afternoon with 
46 out of 50, and has struck his old-time form, so will 
be a hard man to beat in futureevents. G. Beattie and 
A. Bates also were in good trim with 68 out of 75, as 


also was B. Smyth with 45 out of 50. 
The scores were: 
Shot at Broke 
George Beattie. SS Btierrelirg retire oe Wh) 68 
A. Smyth... aie: pee bee ay eepriate 1416) 32 
H, Lennox. ae eet eo 64 
Bert Smyth. ecbctadseeeteess en DO 45 
N. Long...... Sie er eetiorg nop coer ru Cae er aesape way ft 62 
Vid) ONG A Ee 50 40 
H. W. Hunsberry... 50 40 
IVESEXOMB DOL CLs cesz-oedesssacoetes socversncacecc 50 41 
S. Honsberger. bench 50 33 
D.Konkle 50 36 
MER PEREOS O/T s<. 5 .c)ineocsiescs. 50 40 
W.H. Pratt... us 100 58 
B. Marquette....... A SOO 39 
PPEARUEAG Citovessosy.08s00< Sr aweenne ae 7. 59 
ei EUStart.. :::. s ‘ = crsO 46 


‘T. Gardiner. .. Seccinditen ND 38 


Je Cline: aatesew 
W. W. Livingstone 
M. Rasberry. 


34 

25. 15 

Wark.. 40 

D. Chilman. . 63 
C. Thomsofi........... 58 
43 

32 

42 

66 

A. 75 68 
A. 50 36 
Aa 50 40. 
. A. Parmenter. . 50 40 

C. Linkert......... 50 31 
B. Schwenger...... 25 16 


5 


\ 
On account of the threatening weather it was found 
advisable to postpone the team match for two weeks, 
which was scheduled for Saturday between the London 


and Hamilton Gun Clubs. This did not prevent the 
shooting off of the third event of the pane however, 
which series is showing up remarkably well and now 
that there are only three more events to go the com- 
petition will be much keener for the first places in the 
various classes. . 

In A class the old rivals, George Beattie and T W. 
Barnes, are leading with 70 each. They tied with 
H. Lennox and M. E. Goodale for class spoon with 24 
and on the shoot off Barnes and Beattie tied again with 
24. On the next time out Barnes took the prize with 
23 to 22. A. Bates and H. Lennox are in_second 
place with 69, with Bert Smyth third with 67. 

Gomph still retains his lead in B class with 70, 
and also took down the class spoon with 24. _G. Stroud ~ 
is coming strong in second place with 67, while M. Carr 
and Dr. Green are tied in third with 66. f 

W. W. Livingstone holds first place in C class with 
58 and is just one point ahead of his dangerous com- 
petitor G. Brown. Brown was three birds down last 
shoot and by putting on 22 cut the margin down and 
also got the spoon. A. Smyth is third with 52. 

Bert Smyth took away the challenge medals from 
H. Lennox with a score of 24 to 23. It was a close 
race and the new holder will be kept busy as tuere are 
more challenges in. : \ 

On the total scores of the afternoon H. Lennox set 
the pace with 71 out of 75. T. W. Barnes and G. 
Beattie again were tied with 94 out of 100, and A. 
Bates was consistent with 47 out of 50.__Myles Good- 
ale came back with 93 out of the 100. The scores as a 
whole show that the members have hit their stride and 
by the time the tournament season opens will be in 
line for the big events. 

The club will hold a one-day registered shoot on 
Good Friday and while the program will be along the 
same lines as former ones, will have some sae) attrac- 
tive features. The Toronto Gun club will hold the 
Dominion tournament this year as they were granted 
the necessary permit by the association commitiee. 

The scores were: 


Shot at Broke 
ne 64 
Sh de 65 
100 94 
50 44 
50 42 
75 45 
75 48 
50 30 
75 49 
50 36 
100 94 
100 88 
100 88 
75 69 
125 99 
50 36 
125 108 

100 89 - 
75 71 
125 100 
Al DuUBatdsanul rs iio: 50 47 
W. W. Livingstone........... 50 38 
M. E. Goodale Ao) 100 ~93 
J.Gomph..... 75 68 
E. H. Sturt.. 100 88 
G. Brown.... 50 39 
W. Rasberry 75 51 
C. Thomson...... Eis: Sree Re aed 3 38 
Dy Gline). i set au sain anette goth acl baysh Rae aaeRI 39 
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Lures that they like 


The Emerson Hough Fly and the Pacific Coast 
Trout Fly—two South Bend Bucktail Flies which 


~ have proven their merit in catches like above. 
The Emerson Hough designed by the prominent 
sportsman of that name, is a favorite and one of 
the most deadly flies ever produced. 
The Pacific Coast Trout Fly has proven an 

‘ unusual killer for gamey trout in far west- 
The Emerson ern waters. Both are made with or with- 
Hough Fly out single gut snell. Spinners extra. 


Get ‘The Days of Real Sport” Free South 


- Bend 


Fully illustrated by Briggs, the famous , Bait 
cartoonist a/ “back to the boyhood Ley 
days” story of fishing. Describes , Colfax Ave., 
full line of trout and other lures. // South Bend, Ind. 


1 wa Send me 4th Revised Edition 
South Bend Bait Co, ox “me Bass orkeat'Sport! 


8281 Colfax Ave., Bs IN SUSE See oo oe eh tole oe eee ee SE 


Coast Trout Fly South Bene sebade i) AGO re SS ae eo eee eno can eon ones 


The TRADE MARK is on every genuine 


Aa, cht “PETERBOROUGH 
this Trade Mark tn _CANOE” 


the Bow 


and is backed by a guarantee 


It will pay you to get our 
catalogue and investigate. 


We makea complete line of 

CANOES, ROW BOATS, 

SPECIAL OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOATS, 


DINGYS & LAUNCHES 


Address 
Peterborough Canoe Co., ty 
Ltd., 288 Water Street, cS 


Peterborough, Canada 


PRINCE GEORGE 
TORONTO - ~- CANADA 


j Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally Conducted. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
European Plan. American Plan. 


| SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Preprieter 


E. SWICK 


Dealer in all kinds of Raw 
Furs. Will travel and buy 
large lots. 

Write for prices to 


CANFIELD, ONT. 
N. 130 Skunk Phone - Dunnville 24R. 12 


A 50 31 
H. Raney 50 28 
ot Dinkerts..o.0.40.... 75 54 
1A d OP Sy (ELC 1) A a et Re eae 75 63 
J.H.Newman.... I fy e 75 ‘64 
RPMS EROLE OMS sie i cdecs wpa. te ciwepare, Custeh de sace eh 50 30 


TORONTO GUN CLUB. 

The Toronto Gun Club held their weekly shoot 
at Lakeview Park on Saturday, Feb. 15, when the 
weather conditions were adverse to good scores, but 
both prize events were well filled and close competition 
ensued. In the initia] shoot for the Hutchison Trophy 
at 50 birds, A. Hume was the winner with 40. [In the 
spoon event at 25 birds Geo. Anstee took home the 
silverwaie by breaking 19. 

Shot at. Broke. 

12 8 


0 
128 87 
100 65 
s 100 6 

J: Dunbar....... 50 37 
Col. Curran. . ‘ 75 52 
50 31 

110 71 

75 50 

75 54 

Zo) 37 

A 105 76 

. 40 16 

: 50 32 
T.Bennett. y 25 17 
C.Jennings......... Ae ches bes 75 47 
C. Richardson... i 50 33 
E. Coathe...... : 50 31 
G. Jordan..... A t An eee 14. 


CREEKSIDE GUN CLUB 


The weekly shoot of the Creekside Gun Club was 
held on Saturday, Feb. 15th. J, Colborne was high 
gun for the day. 


Shot at. Broke 
J. Colborne... . 140 111 
H Cooey......... : 140 109 
Eli Elliott. ..... CE ats 55 33 
H. Peterman. . 100 74 
Ned Elliott... ... 55 35 
W.Curzon...... 100 65 
UES RUE 55 35 
W.La Cornell... 55 30 
J. Harrison...... 35 27 
A. Spiller.......... ¢ 45 32 
Ed. Brown.... 25 15 
J. McKenzie..... BS OD 30 
SePlattsy).. 25 19 
J. Smith. . 50 38 
Ted Brown...... . 50 39 
Je Jones... 56... q ‘ 40 28 


BALMY BEACH. 

In view of the fact that Saturday, Feb. 22, was 
George Washington’s birthday and that his father 
was one of the pioneer shooters of America, the Balmy 
Beach Gun Club held a Washington Day shoot at 
their Eastern avenue grounds. A strong east wind 
prevailed, but some good scores were made_never- 
theless. In the A class event Jos. Jennings and N. R. 
Gooderham were highf*while in'B class W. H. Lundy 
and F. Walker fook the honors. In C class A. P. 
Holden and W. H. Cutler were best. S.M. Knox and 
Major Dalton led class D. In the special events for 
the day the following were the winners: P. Morgan, 
A.D. Clark, W. S. Lansing and W.S. Edwards. The 


scores :— 
: Shot at Broke. 
Jos. Jennings... 65 60 


r.D. McGraw 50 45 
Major Dalton 85 28 
W.H. Burke 65 52 
A. P. Holden 105 80 
T. Sockett 75 51 
W. F. Hodgson 60 42 
t. O. Ford... 60 43 
W.H. Gooderham. 85 75 
W.S. Lansing 60 31 
P.J. Boothe 85 54 
T. Wibby 75 52 
F. Francis 50 43 
W.S. Edwards 50 33 
A.D. Clark.... . 100 62 
(GrMEOS8:). >. 40 29 
J. Jennings, jun..... 40 18 


N. R. Gooderham. . 
W. EH. Cutler. 

R. H. Combs. ; 65 50 
ATA: Laird. .:.. My 260 43 
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- H. Joselin 
- Hobbs eats 
. Newton... pe 

S..Nicholls.-3.¢ 0... 
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S. M. Knox........ 
W.S. Douglass. ..... py 2 
W. Roadhouse: css uiniccs cece 


CREEKSIDE GUN CLUB. 


The last shoot of the Creekside Gun Club monthly 
handicap was held on Saturday, Feb. 22nd, with the 
following results:—H_ Cooey, Ist high guns A. Spiller, 
2nd; W. La Cornu, Ist handicap; 8. Baird, 2nd; J. 
Colborne, 3rd. The spoon shoot was won by A. 
Spiller. The scores; 

J. Harrison, shot at 35, broke 20; H. Peterman 70, 35; 
A. Hindley 30, 20; H. Cooey 80, 58; Eli Elliott 65, 35; 
Ned Elliott 50, 29; W. La Cornu 55, 30: H. Briggs 50, 
25; F. Curzon 65, 52; A./Spiller 85, 58; W. Curzon 90, 
60; R. Baird 45, 30; J. Colbourne 85, 55; E. Robert- 
son 55, 33; J. H. Klein 30,15; E. Brown 25, 18; J. 
Housey 20, 9. 


aa 


Table of Long Runs of 1918 Trapshooting Season. 
By Peter P, Carney. 


_Ten hundred and 80 different amateurs and 159 
different professionals compiled 4325 runs of 50 straight 
a pee in the registered trapshooting tournaments of 

More long runs were made last year than in any 
previous year despite the depleted ranks of the trap- 
shooters. This denotes improvement ‘in shoateng: 

The appended table indicates the manner in which 
the long runs were compiled by the amateurs and the 


professionals: 
uns Amateurs Prof. Total 
50to 74 ¥ 2527 653 3180 
75 to 99 588 191 779 
100 to 124 162 81 233 
125 to 149 46 30 76 
150 to 174 21 10 31 
175 to 199 5 6 11 
200 to 224 5 2 t 
225 to 249 Bey 2 5 
250 to 274 2 ; 2 
300 up 1 1 
Total Runs 3350 975 4325 


BEAVERS BECOME NUISANCE 


Beavers have become so plentiful, says a 
writer in the Manitoba Free Press, in the 
municipality of Buckland, Sask., that on’ 
the Garden river, fifteen miles north of Prince 
Albert, several dams have been built which 
the farmers fear will result in the inundation 
of their hay meadows next spring. Applica- 
tion is being made to the government for 
permission to destroy the dams. The coun- 
cil will also likely apply for the right to kill 
a certain number of beaver each year, ‘the 
revenue from the ‘sale of the skins and meat 
to be handed to the municipality. 


The King and Queen of England, at Buck- 


ingham Palace inspected an exhibition of _ \ 
special equipment for the use of troops” 


operating in northern Russia. Thousands of 
pairs of Canadian snow shoes are being made 
in London, together with many sets of man 
harness for sledges. It was stated that 200 
dogs purchased in Canada are now en route 
to Murmansk. ; 


a» 
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enuine Diamonds 
$1, $2, $3, Weekly Tough 


WY Save money on your Diamonds ¥|| Strong 


by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, Durable 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage ryt 
‘ in Price and Quality. Invisible 


do Write to-day for Catalogue, it is free. ’ in Water 


The WS 
JOE WELSH *. 

LEADER 
GET'S 


We send Diamonds to any part of Canada torinspection PBS. 
me Payments may be made Weekly or a I h 

JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers —Iwill get another 
15 Toronto Arcade - - Toronto, Canada J oe Welsh Leader— 
if this one ever wears 
SANITO SUSPENSORY out.” 


No. 50 


Allelastic. Self dayaecee 

Anatomic fit. Will not chafe. _ 
No buckles. The pouch is 

open at rear, and thereby more 

sanitary. 

Perfectly comfortable; need not remove 

from scrotum when seated at closet, and 


can be boiled to cleanse without ain, 
to the rubber, 


p 3 The Sanito No. 50 should be worn con- 
$1 each. 3 sizes stantly to promote health and vigor. 
If your dealer will not furnish, send us $] in stamps, specifying 
large, medium or small pouch and waist measurement, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, a 
The Walter F. Ware Co, Dept. C, Phila., Pa. 
Makers of the No. 44 Mispah Jock 


This is just one of thousands of 
testimonials from the innumerable 
fishermen using it. 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
send 25c for 3-ft. sample. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Exclusive Agent 
U.S. and Canada 


You cannot beat our Mopet No. 22—16 ft. long. Itis the steadiest CANOE On the 
market and a very easy paddler. 

We also offer many other sizes of canoes and skiffs—and we make them of Cepar, 
Basswoop or Canvas COVERED. 


GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WM. ENGLISH CANOE CO. timites, PETERBOROUGH, Canada - 


For a CRUISING, HUNTING or PLEASURE CANOE 


STOP—Putting off writing for our Cata- 
logue. Spring will soon be here and 
your whole summer’s pleasure may be 
made or marred by your choice of a 
canoe or skiff. 


LOOK—tThrough our Catalogue—it’s Free 
for the asking and write us telling us 
what you want and for what use, our 
expert _advice is at vour service. b, 

LISTEN—SAFETY FIRST—that caution 
is unnecessary if it’s a Lakefield Canoe, 
Skiff, Outboard Motor Boat or small 
Launch as they are all built for Safety, 
Lightness and Strength. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE CO., LIMITED, 
LAKEFIELD - ONTARIO - CANADA 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


>A Gh A Saeae 
Advertisements will be 
inserted in this Department 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. 


% 


—_— 


. ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.t.f 


RAISE RABBITS for Profit. _ We furnish all varieties 
of pedigreed stock. Address Edw. B. Fancher, Port 
Dalhousie, Canada. 3-1T 


WANTED—1 male coon and steel! traps. 
Paris, Ont. 


— 


H. Greentree, 
3-IT 


DOGS. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. (Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG” 


With All Breed Directory Combined. 

Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. 4 
Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy 1L5c. 


Published by JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 


739 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
ao Se ee 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS—Am now booking orders 
for puppies from my best bitches, whelping in March. 
Keays, London, Ont. 3-IT 


FOR SALE—A Beautiful beagle dog, registered as 
(Trampfast) (20829) black ,white and tan, whelped Sept 
2nd. 1918. A nice age to start work on, not gun or man 
shy, stands about 15’, sired by the field trial winner 
Haigs Tramp and Flo Florist. Do not bother me with 
letters boys if you are looking for a cheap one. J. M. 
Shaw, Box 168, Forest, Ont. 3-IT 


FOR SALE—Beagle hound registered in A. K. C. and 
-K.C. Great rabbit hunter, also winner of three firsts 
only time shown. Guaranteed not gun shy. Stamp for 
particulars and phote, Harry Davis, 126 First Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 1-IT 


.DOGS—DOGS—Breeders, list your stock, any breed 
with CANADIAN DOG EXCHANGE, ’ Metagama, 
via, Cartier Ont. Buyers, write me your wants. No 
fees, no advertising expenses. Several breeds now on 
hand. Anything from fancy pekes, to powerful sleigh 
dogs 3-2T 


BOOK ON 4 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


a 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three an 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ort. TF 


pee 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc., 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cheap; also 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, ete Send for list. 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. =) 10-TF 


FISHING TACKLE 


FOR SALE—One “Hardy” 11 ft. 2 piece Cane “‘Per- 
fection’”’’ Rod. 10 oz. Bamboo case for red. Price 
$25.00. M. L. Williams, 29 a Belmont Street, ee 


GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2¢ stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 


letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
Reliable.” 12-T 


GUN OWNERS—A leaded gun, rifle or revolver is 
worthless. For 50c, money order or stamps, I will mail 
you the best powder solvent recipe in the World, used 
by me in my shooting act, where accuracy is absolutely 
necessary. Nothing as good on the market, and for a few 
cents your druggist will put up enough to last you for many 
moons. GENERAL PISANO, 249 W. 45th. St., New 
York City. 3-IT 


FOR SALE—.303 Savage Rifle, 1899 model, perfect 
condition. , Box of cartridges. Disappointed jn hunting 
trip. Apply Leslie Hart, Elmvale, Ont. . 3-IT 


TRADE—New 32 Colt automatic for Marble’s Game 
Getter. . Box 37, Amos, Quebec. 3-IT 


WANTED—.303_ Savage carbine and a 22 repeating 
Winchester rifle. George Jackson, 338 Symington Ave.. 
Toronto, Ont. 3-IT 


FOR SALE—.38 Officers Colt target, .45 S. A. Colt. 


A. J. Knox, Orono, Ont. 3-IT 
WANTED—Winchester or Stevens’ “Scope, 5 or 6 
power. Rev. A. T. Weir, Bethany, Ont. 3-1T 


GUN REPAIRING 
W. A. Brock 


We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


\ 


All work guaranteed. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


-—)", 
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Mauser carbine, 43 cal. excellent condition with 24 cart- 
ridges, $6.00. Winchester 92, 44 eal. 19 inch barrel, 
shooting order, $4.00 with 35 cartridges. A. M. ‘Allen 
1107-13st. West, Calgary, Alberta. 3-IT 


R sALE—250-3900 rifle, used two seasons, first-class 
SNGton, $50.00. D. M. Poruch, Andrew, Alta. 3-1T 


—<—$—$—_—_———— ae 


SPECIALS 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two eel 
and one tail. Never been used. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TE 


jee 
> MARRY IF LONE LY; for results, try me; best and 
most. successful “Home “Maker”; hundreds ‘rich = wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; fob", 
of experience; descriptions free. ‘The Successful Club". 

Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 


—e 


5.000 Spring Rats 
Will Pay from $3.00 to $1.40 


No Less Than $1,40 


for every Rat you send. Must be well handled, 
\heavy furred, and run large, medium and small 
*Ship at once, while the price is high. 


WEALTHY young widow wants trust-worthy, home- 53114 Manning Ave. 
loving husband, old as 60 conside red. Mme., Box 584. ERT 3 a own 
Los Angeles, Cal. 3-1T 
YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD:—Send dime, age, 
birthdate for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading 
Los Angeles, Cal. 3-IT 


Hazel Hause, Box 1408, 


Widow and maiden worth over $50,000 anxious to marry 
honorable gentlemen. Write, Mrs. Warn, 221614 Temple, 
Los Angeles, Cal 3-1T 

PHOTOGRAPHS—RPReal prints of Show Life; Points 
of Interest in the U.S.; Bathing Girls. Send 25¢ for 
sample proof sheet containing assortment of bathing 
pirls. Amount returned with first order. Frank H 
Trafton, Box 726c, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—20,000 eyed eggs of rainbow trout. Wil- 
ling to pay good price to careful shipper. Charles Haus- 
childt, Timmins, Ont. 3-IT 


LOST—Dunnage bag containing tent, sleeping outfit 
and clothing, checked to Drocourt, C. N. Ry. _The party 
holding same please notify J. Anguish, 48 Nelson St., 
Brantford, Ont : 3-IT 


ATTENTION SOLDIERS—I make enlargements 10 


inches high from small photos or 
Hunting and fishing scenes, dogs, 
McGurk, Detroit, Mich. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, #0i!"),"dismarctt, shew: 

matism, hss cured or no chaeee Write for particulars. 

ee Remedy, Co., Dept. R. G., Hot Springs, Ark., 
cae A. 


films for, fifty cents. 
horses, etc. Joseph 
3-IT 


TAXIDERMY AND T ANNING 


_FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
toe Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN, Yoodsines: 
nt. 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
Oliver Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronte. We buy raw 
furs. BEE 


ra = - 


Tan your own deer hides calf or sheep skins. Send one 
dollar for full instructions or send stamp~for sample of 
leather. G. H. Edwards, Brackenrig, P. O. Muskoka. 

3-IT 


> 


Raise Hares for Us 


I~ mense profits easily and quickly made. We 
fvrnish stock and pay $2.00 each‘and expressage 
when three months old, Contracts, booklets, 
etc.,10c. Nothing free. 


BD iorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 28 


Aurora, Colorado 


Mounted Moose Heads 


BRIA 7 A se 
excellent condition 


in 


Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod.and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


Songs of Forest 
and Stream 


—By C. T. EASTON 


A Fine Little Collection of Poems 
for the Nature Lover and Sports- 
man, Including the Following : 


The Trout Stream; Lines on a Mayflow- 
er; The Fisherman’s Dream; A Morn- 
ing’s Walk: Winter; The Sanctuary; 
The Last of the Buffaloes; A Nimrod; 
Hunting the Moose; A Summer Morn- : 
ing; In Arcady; Wanderlust; The Full- 
ness of Joy; “Halcyon Days; Plovers; 
The Death of Summer; A Flower of, 
the Wild; Pontiac’s Speech. 


Neatly bound and moderately priced 
at 15c a copy. Orders received and 
given prompt attention by the publish- | 
ers. 


J. TAYLOR, LIMITED 
: Woodstock, Ont. 


All About Airedales 


By R. M. Palmer 


A Book of General Information 
Valuable alike to dog lovers and ownera, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and 
rare scenes. Interesting alike to the nov- 
ice who is a fancier of other breeds than 
the Airedale and of particular interest to 
the Airedale fancier. 


Paper Bound $1; Cloth Bound $1.50 
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(Book Department), WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
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The Double Track Route 


WINTER TOURS TO 
CALIFORNIA 


And other Pacific Coast Points, also to 


Alabama Georgia 
Arizona ; Louisiana 
Cuba Mississippi 
Florida New Jersey 


Winter Tour Tickets now on sale. Stop-over privileges allowed. 
Apply to any Agent of the Company for particulars. 


ioe eo 


/ 
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New Mexico 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 


<a 
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G. T. Bell 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Montreal. 
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W.S: Cookson, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Montreal. 
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absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
guarantee COATED LINEN 
of the 
makers 


ry an KANT RAC 


“We Stand rakes 
back of 
it.” I 
ae 


Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - 


~ COLLARS | 


- HAMILTON, CANADA 


stamps and waist measurement and we will send by mail. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept. C, Phila., Pa. 
Makers of the Celebrated Sanito Suspensory No. 50 


‘N44 
Gives you a feeling of real comfort and 
the assurance of perfect protection while 
exercising. Opening beneath Patent 


. flap A. Smal! amount of material be- 
tween thighs C. Perfectpouch B. Weit- 


4 bound webbing. Can be cleaned by 
boiling without injury torubber. Fits 
perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest 
quality elastic webbing. Ask yourdealer, 
and if he will not supply you with 


MIZPAH JOCK No. 44, send us ${ in 


. MINNOW-TRAP 


~ 

“One of the best anglers tricks” 

Ms produced in tee Seasons®... New Yorn ! 

‘Superior to anything of the kind 
we have everseen™...... 

“it certainly catches the mingows end ifs 
compactness is an excellent=feature’ TaRonro 


IN WATER. THE ONLY COLLAPSIBLE TRAP on THE MARKET 

$300 DeLivEReD IN CANADA OR STATES 7 ; 
2 © Remit by Money Order only - Se 
A.SALGATE  —eye 

79 E.ADELAIDE ST. TORONTO-CAN. 


Algates 
COLLAPSIBLE ~ 


—— A Proven Success —— ¢ 


_ PHILADELPHIA 


— FOLDED 


‘om 
= 


phe riveree stertycstvcr wc sle ccs testes lacs sence tat aecos oo wwecenrenm en oscn. 


Ge teen tawstsenenses tn ctnetsast once setesnestesbs onan ts ommrerspuovensednsrascesexensneren: 
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THE HERCULES ROD. 
Westwood’s Patent Unbreakable Silk Bound Split Cane Rod, 9 feet, 5 oz., 
The Patent Dark Green Silk Binding adds greatly to its beauty, as well as increasing its strength some fifty per 
cent. 


This Rod has become a great favorite for Trout and Bass Fishing 
Hercules Trout Rod, 9 feet, 50z., each ....... 


Hercules Bass Rod, with four Agate Rings, each 


$20.00 

: 25.00 

Expert Silk Bound, medium quality, madein Trout and Bass, each 10.00 
Excell, Silk Bound, fair quality, in BassorTrout,each. Pers = 6.00 


f ; THE UNEQUAL ROD. 
Westwood’s Patent Silk Bound Steel Rod, Trout, 10 feet. 
This Patent Dark Green Silk Binding protects this rod absolutely against rust, besides adding greatly to its strength 


and beauty. 
Trout Rod, 10 feet, each . 
Bass Rod, 5 to 9 feet, each | 


Bait Casting Rod, 5 to 54 feet, with large German Silver Rings, e each... 
do. do with one Agate End Ring....... 
do. do. 


with Agate Butt and End Ring. each. 


do. do. with all Agate Rings, each. sis oe oes 


THE BLAKE ROD. 
Buighcse Grade pale Cane Trout Rod, 9 feet, 5 oz. 
Prout, Rod peachy cise ecscsecceenseresees 
Bass Rod, 8 feet, each. 


16.00 
For a first class Rod it cannot ‘possibly be surpassed ‘and is in great demand. 


The ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD Co. Ltd. 
MANUFACTURERS, TORONTO 
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Rod and Gun Folk: Our Friend Landis 


J. R. MATTERN 


the editor of the Guns and 
Ammunition Department of 
Rod and Gun. How he came to at- 
tain that proud position the reader 


Rete editor of, S. Landis— is 


will fully understand after glancing’ 


over the following brief inventory 
of the fellow by one fortunate enough 
to know him in everyday life. 
Perhaps it is well in the beginning 
to state that this thing of being an 
editor of such a department is more 
difficult than is commonly supposed. 
One must not tackle the job directly 
and barehanded if he wants to get 
away with it forsany length of time. 
To sit down at a desk in the maga- 
zine’s Office for the sole purpose of 
writing and editing soon makes a 
man chair-bound, and the informa- 
tion he passes out nearly all gets to 
be second-handed and stale. In fact, 
it gets so dry and shriveled that it 
no longer interests the boys at all. 
That is why we find Landis located 
away down in Pennsylvania, a thou- 
sand miles and more from most of 
the readers of his department in the 
magazine. In his home town of 
Harrisburg he ostensibly is holding 
down a job that takes him, as he goes 
to work of a morning, through the 
marble and tiled corriders of the state 
capitol building. But those who 
know him realize that this connec- 
tion is kept up just in order that he 


may retain his freshness of viewpoint 


and to maintain his close touch with 
the world of men and events. The 


i things that occupy his mind and heart 


and all his spare time and cash, are 
shooting of all kinds, getting ac- 
quainted with riflemen and shotgun 
men and short gun men of all de- 
grees from everywhere, and writing 
about the things he finds out. The 
engineering job of his is largely cam- 
ouflage. 

Landis himself prefers to shoot 
small bore rifles more than big bores or 
high powers. I do not know the 
reason, unless it is that he frankly 
recognizes that small game is always 
with us while big game is only oc- 
casionally shot. Certainly he does 
not kid himself with the idea that 
he is a mighty hunter of the latter. 
A mistake that must be guarded 
against, here, is the idea that Penn- 
sylvania, being away down in the 
Southeastern part of North America, 
provides him no chances at fair to 
medium game. From his window 
Landis can look up the Susquehanna 
to where the river breaks through a 
steep cut in the last ridges of the 
Alleghenies, only five miles away. 
From that point westward and north- 
ward extends several hundreds of 
miles of genuine sure-enough moun- 
tains and wilderness. There are 
farms in some of the valleys, it is 
true, but over many of the mountain 
spaces one can climb the brush for 
fifty miles at a stretch without 
oming to a road, much less a house. 
With this country at his back door 
Landis gets a shot at deer now and 
then almost within walking distance 
of his own fireplace.During the two 
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weeks open season of 1918, there were 

“upwards of two thousand deer and 
four hundred bear killed in the state. 
This is enough to practice on. 


Besides that, Harrisburg has a very 
live rifle club with a splendid range 
on which he é@an keep his muscles gun 
broken. Incidentally Landis helped 
to daddy the original unorganized 
shooting movement into official 
shape, and has served as secretary, 
range officer and general spark coil 
of the club ever since. I remember 
meeting him for the first time back 
a goodly number of years on a 
trolley car. I had a rifle between my 
knees, and he boarded the car and 
came sliding into the seat beside me, 
evidently being drawn to the gun 
like a hound to a piece of liver. 


That is Landis for you. He is a 
gun-man in all the better senses of 
that term. He is one of what the 
solid and respectable pacifics call 
those hare-brained fools who don’t 
know any better than to waste their 
time and money monkeying around 
with guns.” He could not join the 
World War on account of certain 
physical disqualifications which he 
bitterly regrets, but it is undoubtedly 
true that he has saved the life of 
more than one American soldier and 
accounted for several éxtra wooden- 
heads. He did it by using uncounted 
hours in teaching Harrisburg boys 
how to shoot straight and quick. 
His club, due in a_ conspicuous 
measure to his personal efforts, has 
sent to the army and to France some 
50 of America’s best shots—-men who 
have the nerve and skill to down five 
charging boches in ten seconds. 

What makes his remarks worth 
reading-is his passion for the real 
dope as against theory fake. It 
seems to be growing on him, too, as 
I notice that less and less he takes 
anyone’s words for facts, and more 
and more he prefers to put things to 
the test of actual trial or use. This 
habit of his betting only on sure 
things can be illustrated by an in- 
cident that happened a couple of 
years ago. We are familiar with 
the kind of talk that passes round 
among the boys as to what shots 
they have made, and what groups 


are possible with their rifles—the 
greener the rifleman, the farther 
away he can hit the impossible every 
time. 
crows with his 25-21 and killing some 
of them up to 200 yards, yet against 
the brilliant talk of the crowd his 
results were cheap. Knowing what 
he knew he took them all along 
several Saturdays on a shoot, and 
he killed twenty-five crows while the 
other fellows with their 30-30s, 
Springfields and other, rifles all to- 
gether killed only one. 


- You find him shooting crows all 
winter, every week or so. In the 
spring you find him out after ground- 
hogs, and during the summer on the 
range with his Springfield and hunt- 
ing in the fall. Last September we 
found him at Camp Perry, Ohio., 
as a member of the Pennsylvania 
Civilian team, and it was noticed 
when the scores were totaled up on 
the last day of the National matches, 
that Landis stood at the head of the 
team. It was noticed also that he 
had a wide circle of friends, for along 
the firing line he would be stopped 
continually by a man from Missouri, 
or Massachusetts, or California or 
Idaho or some other seaport. 


Landis riles easily. All that is 
necessary is to approach him with 
the looks or talk of a parlor sport 
or a parlor pet of any class. He has 
no notion of being too proud to 
fight, and I verily believe that he 
would have shot or would shoot a 
junker German on sight at any time 
between July 31, 1914 and the date 
the formal treaty of peace is signed. 
It isa pity he didn’t get “Over”: as a 
sniper, for barring accidents, he would 
have gotten his dozen or so of the 
enemy. 

To pass upon the articles in the 
Guns and Ammunition Department 
and to answer the questions asked 
of the editor would take, one natural- 
ly assumes, someone BIG in the shoot- 
ing game. Landis gets the passing 
and the answering done in a pretty 
fair manner, I think we all agree, in 
spite of the fact that he is not a tiger 
hunter, or a retired army officer, or 
even a noted timber cruiser or scout. 
He does it well because he is a young 


Landis had been shooting ~ 
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for their needs. 


man with a head full of information 
on shooting and a soul full of earnest 
enthusiasm for the game that gives 
most red-blooded men. pleasure in 
the woods and that did the Germans 
a job. E 

Should you come to Harrisburg to 
see Landis, first make sure there are 
no National or other matches on for 
which he may have left home. Also 
ascertain if he has been seen going 
crow shooting out over the hills that 
day. If signs point to his being in 
town, then try the news stand in 
the depot, where you may find him 
waiting to seize the very first edition 
toarrive ofeachofthecurrent shooting 
magazines. In case he is not there 
he may possibly be at one or another 
of the sporting, goods stores. Try 
his home or office last. 
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And now—better finish this, or 
you won't know him—what sort of a 
hombre will you look for? Tall, 
with that piercing blue-gray shooting 
eye? Not by a sight! Landis is 
the fellow old Johhny Colt had in 
mind when he made his first 45’s in 
order to equalize all men according 
to the Constitution. For Landis is 
five feet and four or five inches tall, 
weighs about 135 pounds, wears 
glasses and so far as I can judge from 
pictures, looks almost exactly like 
Mr. Lloyd George of England. To 
look at him you would never think 
he could shoot you at a thousand 
yards nearly every crack, or tell 
you offhand the depth of the rifling 
in the new Enfield to a ten thousandth 
of an inch. But he can. 


Sally 


sil ie 


N company with about a hund- 
] red other cattle the brindled 
heifer had wintered at the Old 
Ranch. Every afternocn a cowboy 
would ride over and throw them, from 
the railed off stacks, hay sufficient 
For water there was 


a 2. creek that remained open part of 


bie 


H. C. Happon 


the time. When this was frozen over 
there was always snow with which 
they could quench their thirst. For 


shelter they huddled together under 
‘the dark pines that began where the 


meadow ended, or sought protection 
from the wind to the leeward of the 
stacks. It was not the most com- 
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fortable form cf existence, but being 
range cattle used to rustling fcr their 
living, they were accustomed to hard- 
ships—and the mountain men do not 
pamper their stock. Most of them 
were contented, excepting always the 
brindled heifer. Certainly they had 
all wintered well, and were in good 
shape. But to the brindled heifer 
(more than to the others) the mere 
domination of man was an ever 
galling influence. Untamed, un- 
broken, she had never even been tied 
up, and she hated the barb wire fence 
that kept her, and her companions, 
within the limits of the meadow. It 
was a sign of man’s power over her, 
and a curtailment of her liberty. For 
this same reason she hated the cow- 
boy that came each day to feed them, 
for he, too, stood for authority. But 
most of all the brindled heifer hated 
the dog. 

She was only a little brown bob- 
tailed bitch, but wise in the ways of 
the herd, and a thoroughly broken 
cattle dog. Her duties were to kee 
the cattle at a respectful distance 
while her master spread their hay 
round on the snow. This made the 
operation very much easier than 
trying to distribute it among a 
jostling surging herd of hungry beasts. 
Most of the cattle accepted the in- 
evitable, and waited until they were 
allowed to approach. Not so, how- 
ever, the brindled heifer. Every day 
brought the same passage of arms 
between her and the dog, and always 
the dog, backed up by authority came 
of best. This gradually rankled with 
the heifer, and she tried new ways of 
evading this restraint, but they were 
always discovered and _ frustrated, 
and she was driven back into the 
herd to await her turn with the rest. 

At the beginning of the winter she 
had merely been wild. By the time 
spring came she was no tamer, and 
was mean with it in addition. 

Almost as soon as the snow had 
disappeared the grass began to shoot 
up amongst the big timber, and this, 
with the already budded willows 
made winter feeding no longer neces- 
sary. 

The cattle were driven back into 
the mountains, and left to rustle their 
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own feed or starve. At first the 
flesh, but this was soon recovered as 
the mountain herbage flourished in 
the ever increasing warmth of the 
sun. 

For a while the cattle (as if feeling 
the winter-long association) remained 
in a fairly compact herd, but feed was 
too scarce to permit this and gradually 
they dispersed until it was rare to 
find more than two or three individ- 
uals together. The brindled heifer 
was one of the first to leave. Now 
that there was neither dog nor fence 
to restrain her she travelled for sev- 
eral days out of sheer sense of free- 
dom, and by the time she came to 
the big slide she was a good many 
miles in advance of the rest of the 
herd. 

Here she found abundant feedgto 
satsify her, and revelling in her new- 

found freedom she became as wild 
and ‘unapproachable as the white- 
tailed’ deer’ that also haunted the 
slide, coming out to feed only in the 
early morning and late evening and 
hiding herself for the remainder of the 
day in the big timber that fringed the 
slide. 

All around her the world was wak- 
ing up to a new lease of life after the 
rigors of the winter, and under the 
double influence of sun and warm 
spring rains Nature hurried now as if 
to make amends for her enforced 
idleness. 


The willows were already in full 
leaf and huckleberries and soap-ber- 
ries and the ever present buckbrush 
were close behind them. 


Among the dead dried stems of the 
salmon-berry the new shoots were 
springing up and the big broad leaves 
unfolding. On open slide or in shel- 
tered valley vegetation was appear- 
ing almost overnight, and bursting 
into sudden life, here the curled frond 
of the bracken, sticky and brittle as 
yet, but later on to be tough enough 
to cut one’s fingers to the bone, there 
great patches of yellow dog tooth 
viclets, proud and erect, a blaze of 
colour on the hillside, nodding in the 
passing breeze; or white, green tinted 
Star of Bethleham niding coyly in the 
shadows of the timber. 

And over everything the Spirit 
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of f Sprite an elusive indescribable 
restlessness, here in the warm spring 
winds or there in the thousands cf 
little pools of water that were forming 
everywhere to go drip, dripping down 


into the big creek in the valley below.. 


All Nature seemed to feel this in- 
fluence, breathing of courtships and 
mating, or the finer, nobler State of 
Love’s fulfillment. 

Higher up on the summits the 
mountain ewes fed nervously, watch- 
ing the while the piled up rocks where 
their tiny lambs were hidden; and 
in the sheltered draws the big ‘wide- 
eyed does carefully covered their 
spotted long-legsed fawns before they 
went out onto the slide to feed in the 
dew-soaked silence that precedes the 
dawn. 

Sitting gravely on his rocky spur, 
the big golden eagle whistled to his 
mate, a new note of tenderness in his 
call; or strutting with beating wings 
on some hollow log the willow grouse 
sent his booming drumming love mes- 


sage echoing through the mountains. 


To the brindled heifer also came 
this call (because for this the world 
was made) and urged on by her 
necessity she ascended the slide until 
the timber thinned out and the piled 
up lying logs gave place «to little 
open mead¢ ws. 

Here she bedded down for the 
night, nervous as she always had been, 
testing the wind with her nose to 
learn its secrets just as if she carried 
no brand upon her shoulder to show 
that she was domesticated. And 
dawn, when it came, streaking the 
east with its first grey fingers and 
then breaking into the radiant glory 
of sunrise in the mountains found the 
heifer nervously licking her calf—a 
shaky legged calf brindled like its 
mother. As the sun rose and warmed 

the earth this baby found its first 

meal and so gained strength, standing 
up on tottering wide spread legs 

while its mother lavished on it a love 
‘both fierce and tender. 


Probably to the brindled heifer 
these first hours with her calf were 
the only moments of sweetness that 
‘she had ever known. Unsociable 
and aloof, hating everything that 
ei roined her freedom. she found no 
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sense of companionship in the herd. 
Long-horned, wild-eyed, the cowboy 
that had tended her en ‘described her 
.as “ornery’—and had let it go at 
that. But to every female in this 
world, from shaggy she welf even to 
barren hybrid mule that can bear no 
young comes this same Divine, un- 
quenchable mother love, this strange 
Greater Force that can send the 
mother grouse flying at you with 
ruffled feathers when you disturb her 
brood, or that can drive even the 
timid frightened rabbit into a sem- 
blance of ferocity in the protection of 
her offspring. 

To many, unfortunately, this hour 
of devotion 1s all too short,-and after 


‘the first helpless stage is passed, they 


wil. relentlessly drive their young 
away from the maternal side. This, 
after all, is inevitable where Life is a 
continual battle for existence. But 
the hour, while it lasts, is magnificent. 
It needs to be to compensate for the 
terrible price that Motherhood de- 
mands. 


The brindled heifer felt the magic 
of its presence. No animal, (or 
persen either, for that matter) is ever 
wholly bad, and this heifer was no 
exception to the rule. Basking in 
the waimth of the sunlight, and 
fussing tenderly over her calf, she 
came as near to happiness as she 
probably ever could ccme. 


Among the golden shadcws that 
sifted down through a clump »f heavy 
foliaged pines, a she bear paused in 
her wanderings to rest, with a sigh 
cf contentment, in the soft THOrSAEE 
beneath the trees. 


At this opportunity her cub eagerly 
approached her, and sitting up grave- 
ly on her haunches the old bear al- 
lowed him to satisfy his appetite. 
Next the cub fel€ playful, and again 
the she bear gratified his wishes, “rol- 
ling him over and over in the soft 
fragrant pine needles that covered 
the ground, biting and worrying him 
with mock ferocity, and growling 
deep down in her throat so that the 
cub whined and whimpered in his 
excitement. He would have con- 
tinued the game indefinitely (o1 any- 
way until he felt hungry. again) but 
the old hear seemed in no mood for 


“And at this sudden, glorious smell, he 
trembled with excitement.” 


further play. The day and the hour 
were alike in their warm softness, a 
lazy enervating influence that called 
for sleep. It was a spring of rapid 
growth for all vegetation, and the 
she bear was full fed. With a little 
grunt of satisfaction she burrowed her 
way into the dry needles and moist 
earth, and closed her eyes. 


Not yet fat (though that would 
come later, when the hills were full 
of ripening berries) yet she had 
quickly put on flesh after the long 
winter’s fast. When she had first 
come out, lean and hungry after the 
months of hibernation, the tissues of 
her body had been drained of their 
vital forces (like a honeycomb that 
has been emptied of its honey) but 
now, with the abundant greenstuff 
of the mountains she was again in 
good condition, and her coat was 
long and sleek. 

Finding that his mother seemed of 
no further use to him the cub started 
to explore on his own account. A 
few yards took him through the little 
clump of pines, and at once the coun- 
try opened out into a series of mead- 
ows, broken in places by outcroppings 
of rock or patches of scattered timber. 

Everything was warm and peaceful. 
A woodpecker tapped and drummed 


Wan 
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upon one of the yellow barked pines 
that waved, golden and sraceful in 
the sunlight that bathed the whole 
mountain side. Onz.a flat rock a big 
white and yellow butterfly sunned 
himself lazily. High in the clear 
turquoise blue of the sky a hawk cir- 
cled and whistled to the lady of his 
choice. From far down in the valley 
below came the faint roar ef the creek 
that was daily growing bigger as the 
snow water from the summits came 
down to feed it. Close at hand a 
warm breeze sighed amengst the 
trees and stirred the dancing grass 
like a ripple on a sheet of water. 


The bear cub found a dozen things. 
to interest him, here a white grub, 
fat and juicy, hiding under a rock 
that he had turned over, there scores 
of big black ants that went scurrying 
away when he scratched at a rotten 
log. Further out on the meadow he 
found the runway of a mouse, and 
while following this with his nose he 
caught a whiff of the animal itself, 
and at this sudden glorious smell he 
trembled with excitement, and start- 
ed to scratch away at the hole down 
which the mouse had disappeared. 


Further away, on another corner 
of the same meadow, hidden from the 
direct rays of the sun by an over- 
hanging rock, the brindled heifer rose 
to her feet angrily. The spell had 
broken with a snap, and the softening 
influence of the fingers of Maternity 
left her, and she became at once the 
wild resentful heifer of the winter. 
Even here in the wonder of her gold- 
en hour, she was not free from per- 
secution. She had seen the cub as 


he had first left the clump of pines, © 
but had not seen him as such. To. 


her it was the bob-tailed bitch that 
she had hated so bitterly during the 
winter. Indeed, her mistake was 
excusable for the bear cub was near- 
ly the same size as the dog, and very 
similar in colour. 

The heifer had been smouldering 
with anger as she got to her feet, but 
as the seconds passed the fire of her 
rage broke out into sudden burning 
passion that sent her tearing out into 
the meadow after the bear cub. 

To the cub, intent only on digging 
out his mouse, this apparition of the 


enraged heifer came as a sudden 
blinding shock that left him rooted 
to the spot. Seeing that her enemy 
refused to run, and mistaking this 
for defiance, the heifer started to roar 
with excitement, or anger, or possibly 
both. At the sound the cub woke to 
a sense of his position, and started 
back for the clump of pines as quick- 
ly as his little short legs could carry 
him, bawling for his mother—and 
after him the heifer, fighting mad and 
seeing red, with lowered head and 
tail extended straight behind her. 

Whether she found out her mis- 
take I cannot tell you. If she did 
the passion that might have died was 
fanned into life again by the rank 
animal smell of the bear cub. 

She caught him before. ever he 
could reach the pines. One long horn 
impaled him tossing his body over 
her bead, so that he fell behind her, 
dead before his body touched the 
ground. The heifer whirled round 
short, and almost flung herself upon 
the body of the cub, stamping it into 


the ground with her feet, and then - 


catching it with her horns and tearing 
and rending it, so that it seemed 
impossible that what a few short 
minutes ago had been the cub, filled 
to the brim with the joy of living, 
could. now be this broken, shattered 
body. 

And then vengeance like a blast 
struck the heifer, as the justly en- 
raged she bear came sailing‘in to the 
attack. 

Both of them were so utterly mad, 
so thoroughly driven on by a sense 
of their outraged motherhood that 
neither felt any fear of the other. 
With a great roaring growl the bear 


_sprang, and if she had landed the 


conflict would have finished there and 
then. But so quick was the heifer 
that the bear only caught her a glanc- 
ing blow across the neck, tearing 
deep down into the flesh, but not 
doing any serious harm. Infuriated 
with the sudden agony of her wounds, 
the heifer made a vicious rush, but 
the bear evaded this, running just 
ahead of the heifer as you have seen 
a dog run when attacked by cattle. 
And then suddenly she stopped and, 
so quickly that she must have turned 
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even as she rose, she flung herself 
upon the heifer, landing on the neck 
and shoulders, and lashing out with 
all four paws at once. 

The heifer slipped with the force 
of the blow, and both of them went 
down together. Of the two the 
heifer suffered the most, and when 
she rose to her feet again, sick and 
shaken, most of the fight had been 
knocked out of her. 

Again the bear threw herself upon 
the heifer, but she misjudged her 
distance, and the heifer caught her 
with her horns, tearing her stomach 
nearly its whole length. With a 
ghastly tickling roar the bear hurled 
herself forward again, before the 
heifer could get her horns free. All 
the strength she possessed went into 
that one blow, and the heifer went 
down with a broken neck, down onto 
her knees at first, and then rolled 
over without a sound. 

And then equally as suddenly the 
she bear collapsed beside her, stream- 
ing with blood—and so they lay, 
these two antagonists, in the silence 
and the sunlight. 

Presently, waking from his sleep 
and feeling hungry, and missing 
his mother from beside him, the calf 
rose to his feet, shakily at first, and 
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“The calf watched his first and last Sun go 
down.” 
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then more steadily as he felt the 
strength that had flowed into him 
while he slept. 

Slowly, a few feet at a time, he 
went out onto the meadow. Two 
or three times he stopped and called 
her, but there was no answer. ‘There 
never could be any answer now, for 
the heifer had given all that she had 
in his defence. And then, suddenly, 
the calf saw her—but that strange 
instinct that animals possess warned 
him that there was something here 
that he could not understand. *Slow- 
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ly he approached her his eyes blink. i 
ing with curiosity. Fortunately 

for him he could not realise what it 

all meant. Here was his mother 

but she was so cold and still, and made 

no movement at his calling. And 

just behond her was something 

strange and brown that filled him 

with vague fear. 

Over in the west the afternoon sun 
was dying in a blaze of golden glory, 
and turning, with wide open, troubled 
eyes, the calf watched his first 
last sun go down. 


Muskrat Trap Laid on the First of March to Claim the Trapping Place 
Used Some Four Weeks Later 


The Trapping Season of 1918 at Rice Lake 


BONNYCASTLE DALE 


when we started over the ice for 
Camp Migration, on an island in 
The straw of 


Us was late in the month of February 


the wild rice beds. 
last year’s crop of wild rice still 
rustled in the wind; although three 
feet of solid ice bound its roots and 
the water beneath it. It broke 
against our onslipping sleighs and 


canoes with a dry snapping sound. 
All the islands and drowned lands 
were deeply covered by snow, so 
why were we starting the trapping 
camp thus early? Simply because 
all the trappers of this district have 
a habit of starting early on the morn- 
ing of the first of Mareh and dropping 
traps near all the houses and best 


places to claim them. As it was a 
number of years since I had seen a 
full Canadian trapping season Laddie 
Jr. and I were in high spirits. : 
“Onlysa few hundred yards more’ 
puffed the boy—our loads were large 
and one sleigh drew heavily. 
“Shanty’s all right’? he cheerily 
announced as we drew near. The 
only signs of human or animal life 
were the tracks of a weasel that had 
evidently lived under the little house. 


It did seem nonsense to spatter this . 


snow scene with muskrat traps; but 
distant canoes and trappers were 
seen the next day crossing to their 
‘selected places, so the lad set the 
alarm clock for the first peep of dawn 
on the first of March and I heard his 
sleigh go creaking off into the dark- 
ness next morning. As I wanted 
him to learn, and as he only is licens- 
ed, I let him~*go alone. He was in 
time for our island trapping ground 
as it opens the last on the lake and 
has the smallest catch. There was 
no one else about, but at the mouth 
of the Otonabee River the traps were 
set by lantern light shortly after 
midnight. There the catch runs into 
the thousands, twenty men setting 
as many as three to four thousand 
traps in a space of about two hundred 
acres, catching from one to two —or 
in the best seasons three thousand 
muskrats. é 

“Oh! the poor thing’ I heard 
Laddie Jr., complain, as he picked 
up a snowbird that had sprung a 
trap and was frozen stiff, and dead. 
Another day he came in and showed 
me a dead song sparrow that had 
also been caught in a trap. 
_ “LLaddie’’, I said, “‘go and spring 
every one of your hundred traps, I’ll 
help you if anyone dares to take your 
places and we will try and stop this 
cruelty to animals.” I first of all 
spoke, to all the white men and In- 
dians I could meet, asking them to 
claim their places for the whole 
month of March, until the open water 
of April, by unset traps. Then I 
wrote to the Department of Game and 
Fisheries telling them of the evident- 
ly enormous slaughter of the inno- 
cents each spring. Just figure it 
out for yourself. I should estimate 
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that thereffare a” million muskrat 
traps set in Canada each spring, and 
if they caught only two birds to the 
hundred, as Laddie did before we 
stopped the senseless method, that 
would mean twenty thousand of our 
migratory insect eating birds caught 
before the trapping season opens. 
Alas! even with the utmost kindness 
towards the wee songsters, I cannot 
conceive of any method that can 
be adopted to stop the catching of 
them during the actual trapping days. 
Fully fifty thousand must be caught 
during April. Many of the Jarger 
ones survive and are liberated by the 
best of the trappers. I know that 
I have made it a habit to take every 
living bird I have ever found in the 
spring out of any and all traps I 
pass. I know I can do this safely 
without the owner of the trap thinking 
I have removed a furbearer as I never 
trap myself, and consequently have 
no furs in my possession. 


Well, good people; do you wonder 
that our insect eating birds are 


getting scarce’ and that the pests 


of the fruit and the vegetable and 
the cereal are getting more numerous ) 
every season when it is a fact that 
we destroy a large portion, of the 
insectivorous birds before they have 
even made their nests? The Depart- 
ment will, I think, ask the trappers 
to claim their places with unset 
traps—and they will not be at the 
loss of a single muskrat by so doing. 


Oh! the wondrous beauty of it 
all. Mother nature was awakening 
from her winter’s sleep. The sweetly 
calling redwings made the marsh 
echo with their music; wrens were 
twittering pertly; the chickadees were 
still with us as well as the hairy wood- 
peckers; both acrobats walking up- 
side down so jauntily. Crows cawed 
early in the month; the groundhogs 
came out and whistled in the second 
week; snowbirds flitted like miniature 
snowstorms; Glaucous-winged gulls 
came sailing along in the third week; 
plover, song-sparrows, whistle-wings. 
and marsh hawk arrived all on one 
day; killdeer came’ the next day; 
robin and bluebirds came next; bit- 
tern came late in the month; chip- 
munks and flycatchers were seen 
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Correct Way to Drag a Canoe Out of an Open Spot If You. Have No Ice ss Gaieet 
or Pike Pole 


on the 23rd; black ducks the next day; 
seven wild geese winged heavily 
along; and an even dozen American 
mergansers on the next day; bluebills 
in flocks, orjole and great blue herons 
in the last week of March, canvas- 
backs, bullfrogs’ croaking, patches 
of open water along the shores, 
swelling buds and dripping sap trees, 
kingfisher and loon; and great cracks 
in the strong lake ice—all these in 
the first week of April. We two 
went about with thankful hearts 
rejoicing that we were permitted to 
see so much of the wonderful beauties 
of Nature. 

“T’ve found a dead muskrat in a 
torn open house, what shall I do 
with it?’ questioned the lad one 
March day. 

“Bring it in, it is yours,’ I told 
him. He did so and I found the 
throat sadly torn by a mink, so of 
course I judged it had been killed 
and left after it had been partly 
eaten. I walked back to the muskrat 
house and saw where he had found it, 
but [I am so much opposed to dis- 
turbing the houses of the furbearers 
that I made no deeper investigation, 
and thereby he and many trappers 
lost a number of pelts that might 
have been saved as at this date in 


late March they were in perfectly 
good condition. ‘Hundreds, yes it 
may be thousands of Rice Lake and 
Otonabee River muskrats, had been 
frozen during the 35 degree weather 
of midwinter and lay dead in their 
houses. As many as two, three, 
and five, were found in a single 
house after, the warm weather had 
spoiled the’ pelts and bodies too. 
Still I would hate to find any reason 
that would give us the apparent 
right to tear into a muskrat house. 

“T can’t find five of my traps” 
called Laddie to me across the bog. 
I walked over and saw where his 
“tallystick’? had been thrown down 
and of course knew at once that a 
meaner animal than a_ skunk or 
wolverine or wandering Indian’s dog 
had been about. A frap thief had 
passed that way. The coward had 
taken a clean sweep of our neigh- 
bours’ traps, taking some sixty odd 
from the three boys camped on a 
neighbouring island. He did not 
come again, so our sentinels with 
rifles never got a shot at any myster- 
ious animal they would have heard 
during the night. I advised simply 
firing in the air to scare the wretch , 
but where men have a grievance they 
are apt to shoot too low so I trust 


> se 


he will not come again as we don’t 
want any wounded men in Rice 
Lake marshes. One day I pictured 
the lad squatted over the bow pulling 
his canoe out of the open water onto 
soft squashy ice, just tapping along 
with his feet until he got it on_ solid 
ice. Then again I pictured him as 
he leaned over her pushing her from 
behind, in such a position that if she 
broke through the ice he promptly 
fell forward flat into the canoe. 
Still I urge the use of airtanks in 
all canoes, and the next chap who 
cannot swim who takes a girl out 
and drowns her because “‘the canoe 
upset” should most certainly be 
hanged. 

It was wonderful to stand and 
watch the power of the wind-shifted 
icefields, crashing and -grinding in 
midlake, or tearing up great tree 
roots and huge stones as the ice 
ground up onto the shores. Laddie 
had a nice free ride »n an ice-sh ved 
rock one sunny day. ; 

The lad was getting a few pelts 
and learning the ways of nature. 
One thing I tried to impress firmly 
upon his mind. It is all right for 
him to take a few furs along our 
own island, so long as he does not 
trespass on another island or any 
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inclosed ground or ground that has 
signs on it forbidding trapping, 
providing he is getting his education 
at the same time (he attends private 
school and always stands at the 
head of his class, but modesty urges 
me to mention that there is only 
one in the class). He must however 
never grow up with the idea of making 
a living trapping fur, hunting and 
fishing. So many good, clever lads 
are spoiled for all their life by pick- 
ing up a few easy dollars while they 
are young with trap and minnow net 
and line and gun. The dividing line 
between the honest boy and the 
lawbreaking boy who sells his fish 
and ducks is very fine and easily 
crossed and, as the game becomes 
scarcer and the laws against taking 
and selling are enforced for the 
FIRST time (they are dead letter 
laws now), he will find himself with- 
out a livelihood and in danger of 
capture all the time. 

At last came a day when a great 
wind under a hot sun got the mighty 
icefield in motion and they literally 
dissolved in tinkling streams of big 
piled ‘“‘shoves’ upon the shores. 
Wildly flew the myriad ducks among 
the scurrying ice cakes and, thread- 
ing their dangerous lanes were the 


Once the Canoe is on the Weak Ice Push It From Behind with Both Hands So 
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returning trappers of nineteen eigh- 
teen in their’ Rice lake canoes—a 
game of weird dread and danger 
through the binoculars notwithstand- 
ing which they safely made the 
further shore every time. 


One remarkable thing, the musk- 
rats and the beaver, also, maintain 
open feeding holes through the thick 
ice all the winter long, just as the 
seal does in more northern sea waters, 
If they started at the first of the 
winter’s ice and made and kept these 
holes open I could understand how 
they did it, but how they gnaw their 
way through two to three feet of 
ice beats me. They then keep it 
open by bringing up a few mouthfuls 
of weeds and stuffing these into the 
top of the opening; even if these 
do freeze a little they are easily re- 
moved. It is very difficult to catch 
the muskrat in its feeding or airhole, 
as the opening is but the size of its 
body and a trap laid on slanting 
slippery ice is very easily dislodged. 
The Indians are very much against 
the use of these holes for the placing 
of traps and I think they are right. 


The great majority of trappers 
do not make a trip around their 
traps on Sunday. ‘There is the day 
to be considered “Honour the Sab- 
bath Day and keep it Holy’? comes 
first. But the suffering animal must 
also be considered.- Our method is 
to take a walk along the island 
shore early on Sunday morning and, 
if any muskrats are alive in the traps, 
to kill them and leave them. 


Now as regards trespassing. A 
great many trappers go wherever 
they can get with a canoe, even if 
the grounds have signs warning tres- 
passers off. Others,: men who re- 
spect the rights of their neighbours, 
keep off such ground. The only 
reason why all do not do so is that 
some magistrates decide in favour 
of the owner and some in favour of 
the trespasser. I have heard trap- 
pers say that as they buy a license 
the Department should send a man 
out and have this thoroughly de- 
cided, because the more lawful a 
man is in both trapping and hunting, 
fishing and shooting, the more he 
gives the less lawful chaps a big 
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advantage. Where we are camped 
the ’lunge are safe in the spring, tae 
none will break the law right under 
our binoculars—poor things they are 
an easy mark for the spearsman in 
the spring. To see a pair of these 
great fish within a paddle length of 
you, silently fanning the water with 
their balancing fins, their big, shark- 
like snouts and glazed eyes promin- 
ent, is to freeze you to the spot until 
splash! they have spied you and have 
plunged off. 


I think if the Department uses 
returned soldiers to enforce the Game 
Laws we will all have an even chance 
at fish and fin and fur. 


There is on Rice ‘lake a_ large 
modern pleasure motor boat, a double 
decker, that uses so large a tank- 
supported boathouse that it is a 
long hard job each fall to pull it 
upon the ways. Therefore the ow- 
ner, a Pittsburg, Pa., man, left it 
floating the last winter with the 
motor boat raised well above the 
water, the tanks, or pontoons, run- 
ning the full length of the boat house 
on both sides amply supporting it. 
Evidently he again decided to let 
the boathouse float during the winter 
season of 1918-19; as from our camp 
we saw it, after the “freeze up,” 
firmly frozen into the surface of the 
ake. 

One day, a few weeks later, Laddie 
came into camp saying—‘That big 
boathouse is sinking.” True enough, 
down it went on one side until the 
window sills were level, on the one 
side. With the water at the severe 
angle at which it rested there seemed 
to be danger of the big boat inside 
upsetting. Here it stopped however 
—evidently the bottom on one side 
was on the mud. A telegram was 
sent to the owner and a man dis- 
patched. A crew was soon collected 
and after many days’ work with 
jacks and levers, working on the 
thin treacherous ice of this unusually 
mild winter, the boathouse was 
raised to the level, the broken air- 
tank pumped out and the cause of 
the accident discovered. A muskrat, 
seeking a winter home, had eaten its 
way into the air chamber and caused 
all this damage. 
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[have known a few pair, or couples, 

of these active borers to tear such 
long passages into a dike on the 
shores of the Pacific, as to cause a 
tremendous flood of all the farming, 
land énclosed: Often while passing 
those farm lands on a coasting steam- 
er at high' tide we have pointed our 
camera down at the farm houses and 
barns below us, inside the dikes, and 
. wondered just what those people 
would do when Old Ocean again 


The “St. Clair 
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rushed and seethed over those rich 


black bottoms? To see the multi- 
tude, after the muskrats had made 
the channels large enough to weaken 
and break the dike, working by twink- 
ling lantern light, with wheelbarrow, 
bags and shovels, hastening against 
the incoming of the next tide, was 
to learn a lesson as to the destructive 
powers of this world wide denizen of 
the swamps and marshes—the musk- 
rat. 


Pickerel Run 


A. L. McCreapy 


stories—possibly more— but 
three, there are, at least. iy 

Perhaps the first to suggest itself, 
is the exaggerated hyperbole. So-and- 
So employed in describing that very 
impossible catch last summer. And 
the second class we will classify as 
those interesting articles featured in 
our magazines, descriptive of trout 
and black bass fishing—trips ‘to dis- 
tant lakes and streams, that places 
this sport far from the reach of many 
of us. 
~ For the third class there remains 
the commonplace angling in the more 
settled districts; that pastime of such 
well-known history that writers pass 
it by unnoticed. 

It may be that stories of this last 
order fail to create interest, or the 
topic is written in a colorless way, 
but, to me, summertime and pickerel 
fishing on the St. Clair River always 
held much of interest. Perhaps the 
beauty of the river, and its variety of 
passing pleasure boats and freighters 
make a special appeal to me; but, 
whether for the river’s sake, or for 
its fishing, one could seek many places 
before finding a better in which to 
spend a few summer days. 

Let those who have never been 
there picture a hot July afternoon; 
one of those days when a film of 
colorless heat waves dance up and 
down just above the. earth’s sun- 
bathed surface. 
St. Clair River flowing onward, its 


| ee are three kinds of fish 


Picture the placid | 


mile wide crystal surface reflecting 
a careless indolence under the 
sun’s relentless rays—I say indolent, 
for how could anything be otherwise 
under the influence of such excessive 
heat? But underneath the river’s 
indolent surface still works that 
tireless agency, the current, that 
urges the mighty river onward, 
creeping with a three to four mile 
rate of speed ever onward toward 
its distant goal. Such is the St. 
Clair River in the height of the 
pickerel season. 

It is on days like the one de- 
scribed, that glancing out on the 
river’s surface you will see numbers 
of small black’ objects, borne on- 
ward by the current, that on their 
nearer approach prove to be small 
row boats, each with one or two 
occupants. 

These boats drift along at a 
selected distance from shore, but 
well out of the path of the Great 
lakes steamers and freighters. The 
occupants are. perspiring, though 
lightly clad people; some with straw 
hats, others wilting under heavy 
thick felts, but all suffering with the 
stoicism of Indians. And, indeed, 
many of them are Indians, being 
Walpole Island and Sarnia Reser- 
vists. Possibly three-fourths of them 
are Indians, and the rest white 
people. Most of them are men, 
though in some of the boats, (those 
with two occupants) one may be a 
woman and the other a man. 
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Out on the river where its shiny 
surface attracts and refracts the 
sun’s rays like a mirror, these people 
drift along tempting the finny tribe 
below with their bobbing chugging 
lines. 

They sit out there with the mer- 
cury bubbling above ninety in the 
elfin shade, and bob a ten inch reel 
and sixty feet of, line, up and down 
a six inch rise and _ fall, the sinker 
at the end hitting bottom each fall, 
and they do this twenty-five and 
thirty times a minute with. con- 
siderable patience and endurance. 
Then at the end of all their exertion 
there is mile after mile to row their 
boats back, miles which the current 
has carried them on while _ they 
angled. 

In the old days they had a more 
convenient way of returning to their 
starting point. In their boats they 
carried 100 or 150 feet of half inch 
hemp rope. One end of this rope 
fastened to the bow of their boat, 
they cast a coil of it containing the 
other end abroad an upbound steamer 
and some obliging deckhand making 
it fast the little boat would stand up 
against the steamer’s stern swell, and 
start out after its escort at an eight 
or ten mile clip. But now there are 
strict laws against this procedure, and 
it is very rarely that they make the 
return trip this way. 


Just so with the game laws. In the 
old days they could catch and sell 
fish both large and small, while now 
they have to be of a standard size 
and all the little ones must be re- 
leased. 


Sometimes in those boats with two 
occupants, one rows the boat gently 
against the current, while the other 
works a deep trawl. Even at night, 
with the moon in the right quarter, 
the deep trawl can be worked with 
good results. 


A decade ago, large numbers of 
Indians, and also white people pro- 
cured their living from the pickerel 
run; and at intervals during the day 
you could look out on the river and 
see their skiffs and clinkers drifting 
down like a small Armada. Of late 
_years the run of fish is smaller and the 
number of fishermen less than half. 
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The game laws and towing laws no 
doubt help to discourage the occu- 
pation. 
Where one man could make ten or 
fifteen dollars a day a few years ago, 
he is now lucky to make as much in 
three or four days. Of course this 
big wage was made at the height of the 
run, when the fish are most plentiful, 
which is only about two months each 
summer, with a few weeks before and 
after the run when the catch is only 
casual. 


Possibly altogether the season lasts 
from the full moon in June until 
the first week in September. 


That pickerel fishing as it would 
seem, is mainly monopolized by 
money-making anglers must not be 
conceded; there are always those who 
enter the game for the sport of it. 
Some of these sportsmen have naptha 
launches, which obviate the necessity 
of rowing back after drifting, or, more 
commonly they anchor their skiffs in 
the channel and do their fishing at 
rest. If they have anchored in a 
spot where the run strikes they will 
have as good success, if not better, 
than in drifting. 

The chugging line I should say is 
usually linen, about 60, 70, or 100: 
feet wound on a ten inch crotched 
reel. At the business end of the line 
an oblong lead sinker, five or six 
ounces in weight is attached with a 
triple hook affixed close against the 
extreme end. For bait, they use 
worms, minnows, small pieces of beef, 
or even a small tuft of red flannel— 
just whatever pleases Mr. Pickerel 
for the day. Sometimes they use no 
bait whatever. In that case the 
angler shines the lead sinker and the 
fish bite at it as it is chugged back 
and forth—the fish perhaps mis- 
taking the shining sinker for a min- 
now, snaps at it as it is jerked up- 
wards and his teeth slipping off the 
sinker his jaws land on the three 
pronged hook beneath. 

Of the deep trawl, enough is said 
when it is mentioned that it is the 
usual arrangement of three lines of 
different lengths leading out from a 
main line. Thegnain line passes from 
the boat to within about a foot of the 
river’s bottom. ‘The three lines men- 


tioned extend out from the main line 
parallel with the current and are 
placed one above the other at about 
three feet apart. As it takes two 
people to trawl, one to row the boat 
and one to handle the trawl, it does 
not appeal to one alone, although 
some do manage it by themselves; 
but for two people it is the ideal 
method of fishing, as there is less 
danger from fouling on snags than 
with the chugging line. 

Nor is pickerel fishing confined to 
the deep trawl or’the chugging line. 
One with a good rod and line may 
have equally good luck angling from 
one of the numerous wharves, the 
manner and method of catching your 
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fish being a matter of personal choice- 
So much for the St. Clair pickerel 
run, and to end this narrative it is 
sufficient to say, that every year, as 
regularly as the full moon in June, 
the run begins in the St. Clair River, 
and as regularly as the run itself 
appears that enthusiastic following of 
the rod and reel, that take their daily 
toll from the hungry hordes. 
_ Trout fishing in the fastnesses of 
New Ontario is conceded the sport 
par excellence, and I hope to taste of 
it shortly, but, when summer rolls 
’round, I’ll visit the old St. Clair 
River, get out on its bosom, brave 
old King Sol, and see if the pickerel 
still bite on the old chugging line. 


Speckled Trout of Northern Ontario 


Here is a catch of speckled trout that would 
‘delight the heart of any angler. They ran 
from sixteen inches to twenty inches in length 
and were taken in the Upper Drowning River 
in Northern Ontario. Speckled trout such as 
these can be caught all around the stretches 
of the Upper Drowning River. This stream 
is reached either from Pagwa, Grant, Twin- 
lakes, or Cavell stations on that section of the 


Transcontinental line between Cochrane and 
Winnipeg. The Upper Drowning River is one 
of the newly opened up sporting territories 


‘of Canada, and the stations mentioned are 


reached by through train service over the 
via Grand 
the journey being 


new Transcontinental Railway 


Trunk from Toronto, 


one of about fourteen hours. 


Cyrit G. BALL 


ERBERT and I have _ been 
friends since the days when we 
learned of the three R’s, and as 

we both were gifted with a love of 
nature and the great out-of-doors we 
have consequently angled together 
on many streams and lakes. But 
nothing has been quite so enjoyable 
as our trip from Calabogie to the 
Schooner Lakes. 

Through the long cold nights of the 
winter of 1917 and 1918, we sat by 
the fireside while the wind whistled 
through the wires and the snow piled 
in great drifts before the onrushing 
storm, and dreamed of the bright 
sunny days to come when the leap 
of the trout and the whistle of the 
stag would again be heard by the 
murmuring brook. We oiled and 
polished our rods and reels, resorted 
flies and generally put our tackle 


boxes in shape for action. Or as 
“The Tent Dwellers’? more poetically 
describes it; 

And let us buy for the days of Spring, 

While yet the North Winds blow _ 
For half the joy of the trip my boy, ' 

Is getting your traps to go. 

And this we found to be so as we 
sat and planned before a cheerful 
fire with that ever pleasant com- 
panion, ‘the Old Briar Bowl.” It 
was our intention, to travel as lightly 
as possible with canoe and provisions, 
details of which I shall give you later, 
and after completing all arrangements 
we rested on our »ars, so to speak, 
but very impatiently, until the com- 
ing of the day. 

The morning of the 29th of June 
was bright and warm as a day in June 
should be, and we left Toronto at 8 
a.m. by C.P.R. for the starting point 


sitet | oF 


at €alabogie which hes on the K. & 
/P2branch of the C.P.R. about 70 
miles west of the city of Ottawa. 
Most of the morning we were enter- 
tained in the pullman smoker by one 
of our heroes returned from France 
who fortunately for us was not averse 
to relating some of his experiences 
while participating in the chastise- 
ment of Willie H>henzollern. But 
when the dining car conductor re- 
lieved us of all our spare cash for 
what should have been a free lunch 
that spoiled all the fun, and it just 
dawned upon us that these fellows 
with pencils in their ears and‘towels 
over their arms are really highway 
robbers in disguise. However, we 
arrived at our destination without 
further inconvenience, other than 
a newsy with a voice like a sea lion 
letting us know every fifteen min- 
utes that he was selling peanuts, 
popcorn, chewing gum and candy 
for a living, and we alighted at the 
little yellow station at 6 p.m. 


Calabogie, is a sleepy little village 
of some 400 inhabitants and lies on 
the Madawaska River at the foot of 
Calabogie Lake. It bears “mute evi- 
dence now of the days of the riverman 
with its nine old fashioned hotels 
along the riverfront where. in days 
gone by the lumberjacks were wont 
to spend their summer evenings after 
the spring drive in wine, women and 
song. Through the long summer 
days and nights revelry reigned sup- 
reme. Men _ slaked_ their thirst, 
fught and danced to the tune of the 
fiddle till the snow fell again and they 
returned to the woods to work for the 
coming of another spring. But the 
axe has done its work as has also 
the prohibitionist and the sound of 
the fiddle ‘and the tinkle of the 
glasses is stilled forever. The old 
dog sleeps peacefully on the fast 


decaying piazza, and as we stood in~ 


this village in the fading light of 
that summer evening the only sound 
that broke the stillness was the rush- 
ing water of the beautiful Madawaska 
ever hurrying on its long journey 
toward the sea. ! 

By 7% p.m. we had our clothes 


changed, canoe in the water and 
duffle packed ready for the start, and 
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away we glided over the dark still 
water into the face of the setting sun. 
Herbert paddled and I got out an 
otter tail spoon and cast into Cala- 
bogie Lake to see if we could get 
some fish for our evening meal which 
we had not yet had. Well; my efforts 
were soon rewarded with two nice 
pickerel of about two pounds each 
and after paddling for about an hour 
we reached the mouth of Constaw 
Creek where we made camp for the 
night. We soon cleaned our fish 
and about the time the sun had set 
we were sitting by the fire enjoying 
our first meal out under ‘the great 
blue sky. We topped off with a 
comfortable pipe and after a liberal 
application of fly dope to prevent 
being devoured by those bloodthirsty 
villains commonly known as mos- 
quitoes, we rolled up in our blankets 
and were soon far away in the land 
of Nod. 


The next morning which was Sun- 
day, broke bright and warm although 


we did not waken until 8 o’clock. 


Herbert conceived the novel idea 
of roasted blackbirds for breakfast, 
so off he went with a small rifle 
while I lighted the fire and prepared 
to receive the game upon his return. 
We were travelling light and relying 
a good deal upon fish and game to 
supplement our food stores. How- 
ever, Herbert was quite successful 
and soon returned with several fat 
birds which were soon on the fire and 
made a breakfast fit for a king. 


After clearing up the breakfast 
things we decided that our lunch 
would be quite incomplete without 
fish so we started off in the boat in 
search of something big. We soon 
caught some small mouth bass, al- 
though not very large and before 
noon succeeded in landing a pike 
weighing just three pounds. This 
looked like a fair lunch so we returned 
and prepared our noon meal which 
consisted of fish, bacon, flapjacks, and 
apricots for dessert. After the usual 
pipe we decided that we had better be 
on our way, so we broke camp and 
started on our way up the lake 
intending to be far up the Madawaska 
by nightfall. During the afternoon 
we came to a very likely looking spot 
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for bass so, Herbert rigged up his steel 
casting rod with a small white spinner 
and an A 1 Foss Pork Rind Minnow 
on the hook, cast in and almost 
immediately got a strike. Away 
went the line with the reel buzzing, a 
leap in the air and the fight was on, 
and after a few minutes’ struggle 
Herbert landed Mr. Bass. After 
that he hooked seven more but )nly 
succeeded in landing four but these 
looked like a promising supper so we 
paddled on. 


When we reached the point. where 
the Madawaska empties into Cala- 
bogie Lake Herbert wished to call 
upon a friend who has the only sum- 
mer home on the lake, and who is a 
resident of Calabogie during the win- 
ter. We were invited to spend the 
night and as our genial host is a 
native from the South of our neigh- 
boring republic, we were entertained 
in true Southern style, which one 
must experience in order to appreciate. 
No two ever appreciated a shelter 
like we did that night as by ten 
o’clock a violent electrical storm was 
in full swing and it seemed as if all 
the water in the sky came down at 
once. 


Monday morning was fine and cool 
and after a delicious breakfast we 
prepared for our start up river. Our 
host’s elder son Bob desired to accom- 
pany us for a day and as heis a big 
strong jovial lad of seventeen sum- 
mers, well acquainted with the coun- 
try we were indeed glad to have him 
along. We bid our friends goodbye 
and now left behind all traces of 
civilization. The river from here on 
is wild and rugged on both shores all 
the way to Algonquin Park where it 
has its source, and our only company 
was the song of birds by day, and the 
whistle of the stag and the howl of 
the wolves by night. But these 
sounds are as music to my ears and 
an opiate to my tired body after the 
year’s struggle for existence in the 
big dirty city where the smell of the 
pines and the sweet sound of laugh- 
ing water are only found between the 
covers of a book. 


After a short paddle we came 
to white water and Bob informed us 
that while there was dead water a 
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short distance ahead there was still 
a high falls to portage, making in all 
about four miles, so we decided to 
portage the whole business at once. 
We loaded our duffle upon our backs 
and taking an old lumberman’s trail 
through the bush and along the 
riverbank we plodded on, now and 
then resting toenjoy the beauty of the 
landscape and watch the numerous 
squirrels at their play. Did it ever 
occur to you gentle reader, that when 
you watch a beautiful squirrel sitting 
on the limb of a tree eating a nut, 
you smile, your muscles relax and 


,you feel at least for that moment, 


contented and at peace with all the 
world! Observe this the next time 
you see a squirrel. 


At noon we rested in a pleasant 
cool. meadow where we partook of 
lunch and being rather tired lay 
down and slept for an hour. Being 
now completely refreshed we again 
started on our way and soon reached 
the end of the portage when we took 
to the water and paddled on in 
silence until 5 p.m. Another. water- 
fall was then reached but this time 
the carry was only about fifty yards 
and so we paddled on into the fading 
day. Shortly after it began to rain 
and blow rather cold so we concluded 
to make camp and rest till the morrow. 
We were feeling almost too tired to 
fish but we tried afew casts without 
success and finally made supper from 
our store of provisions, pitched our 
tent toward the rising sun and slept 
like true brothers of the angle. 


The morning was all that could be 
wished for and after a good plateful 
of cornmeal porridge, bacon, .flap- 
jacks and prunes, not to forget the 
fragrant coffee, we embarked for 
further exploration into the silent- 
places. The river widened here and 
steep hills began to rise on either side 
thickly wooded to the water’s edge, 
wild and primitive with no sign that 
man had ever passed this way. 
As a matter of fact, our map showed 
that the shore on our left had never 
been surveyed and was now asit was 
when the Red Man stalked his deer 
with bow and arrow. We paddled 
on and on with the only sound the 
dip of our blades and at noon reached 
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the Norway Rapids. Here in a 
little piece of meadow land our,host of 
the previous Sunday has a_ small 
fishing camp to which we were kindly 
given carte blanche, and while Herb- 
ert made camp Bob and I set out to 
hunt ithe bass, and shortly after 
returned with four beauties which 
we ate with relish. After lunch Bob 
wished to go back home so he crossed 
the river and struck out on*foot along 
a road that would take him some two 
miles to his father’s mine, and from 
which point he would be driven home 
by sundown. Herbert and I re- 
mained at the Norway Rapids until 
the following afternoon having caught 
several good bass and had a generally 
pleasant time with Mother Nature. 
On the following afternoon we crossed 
the river and leaving our boat took 
the road that Bob had gone the 
previous day and arrived at the mine 
of The Black Donald Graphite Com- 
pany in time for our evening meal, 
and now I must tell you of the mine. 


The Black Donald Graphite Mine 
is situated in one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in Northern Ontario, 
lying some fifteen miles from the 
nearest railroad in the heart of the 
wilderness on the shores of Whitefish 
Lake, and looks to the west toward 
Mount St. Patrick. Words fail me 
to describe the beauty of the scenery 
at this spot but the gorgeous sunset 
over Whitefish Lake is worthy of 
the brush of Turner. This happy 
little villageis a world unto itself and 
with its 45 or 50 families all com- 
fortably housed, church and school, 
general store, dance hall and moving 
picture show, is an object lesson to 
those who find so much to grumble 
about in the large cities where so 
many superficial pleasures are to be 
found. Here under the kindly dir- 
ection of the Superintendent who is a 
big man with a big heart this thriving 
little industry goes on night and day. 
Here there is no strife, the men are 
all well paid and those who are 
married have their individual homes 
where they lack nothing in comfort 
and enjoy their evenings with their 
wives and families by their own fire- 
side. Once a week a free movie show 
is given to all the inhabitants and on 
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Saturday evening a dance is held in 
which old and young appear to take 
great pleasure, dancing the famous 
old square dances till the early 
hours of the Sabbath morn. 


Upon arriving at the mine, the 


Big’ Chief Greatheart who holds _ 


lordly sway over these simple people 
of the hills, extended to us the Free- 
dom of the City and after an excellent 
supper prepared by a first class 
backwoods chef, we were ushered into 
a pleasant bedroom with a real bed 
where we Slept and dreamed of this 
quaint little village hidden far away 
in the hills, that digs from the ground 
and sends to the outside world that 
shiny black powder that smooths the 
moulds of the great castings made in 
the large cities, lubricates the wheels 
of commerce, and last but not least 
gives me the pencil with which to 
write this story. : 


The next morning we had our boat 
and duffle hauled into the mine and 
after dinner again hauled out to the 


river some miles beyond where we _ 


had left it, and I might say here, 
that the river rises so rapidly be- 
tween thesetwo points that navigation 
is well nigh impossible. When we 
dropped into the river again.we were 
far from the haunts of men and start- 


-ed on the last half of our voyage to 


the schooner Lakes. That after- 
noon,was warm and bright and as 
Herbert paddled on over the deep 
black water I brought out my favorite 
old casting rod and baited my hock 
with the famous A 1 Foss Pork Rind 
Minnow, and right here I want to 
tell you that you will go a long way 
before you find a better bait for small 
mouth bass than A 1 Foss Pork Rind 
Minnows. Herbert paddled and I 
fished, and while no doubt many 
anglers will condemn me for what 
was really trolling, I think that as 
long as I was using a complete casting 
outfit and it was necessary to get on, 
I am to be excused. That afternoon 
we had most excellent fishing and 
after catching several fine bass I 
succeeded in hooking a pike of about 
three feet in length, a fine thing 
to hook on light tackle, and after 
playing him earefully for some time 
with the hope of saving my tackle, 
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[I thought he was about ready to 
land when he bit through the gut and 
went off with my perfectly good bait, 
spinner and all. Herbert being loath 
to lose a good fish proceeded to 
explain to me in anything but aca- 
demic style, what a d— — — fool I was 
to be fishing in water where whales 
abound with an outfit only suitable 
for sunfish, so to please his highness I 
put a copper spoon on a line that 
would hold anything from a minnow 
to a shark and cast in. Before we 
had gone far I got a jerk that nearly 
broke my arm and after an exciting 
struggle of several minutes I suc- 
ceeded in bringing the victim into 
the boat and instead of a pike he was 
the largest small mouth bass we had 
caught that day, a regular beauty 
some sixteen inches in length. This 
one afternoon’s sport was worth our 
trip alone, but deciding that we 
had about as much fish as we could 
eat for the next few hours we discon- 
tinued fishing and paddled on to find 
our resting place for the night. 

Before sundown we reached the 
mouth of Mackie Creek at the foot 
of the Colton Rapids and here found 
a pretty meadow where we proceeded 
to make camp and rest for the night. 
When we counted our bass we found 
that we had just an even dozen, more 
than enough for our immediate needs, 
and I am sure had we been members 
of that unsportsmanlike tribe “The 
Fish Hogs,’ we could have filled our 
boat with black bass that afternoon. 

The river turns sharply to the right 
here and our camp faced the Colton 
Rapids directly to the west, and as 
we sat there by the camp fire enjoy- 
ing our evening meal, the sun , a big 
red ball of fire mid faint clouds, sank 
to rest slowly and silently behind the 
falling water. The whip-poor-will 
began his nightly song, , the bass 
leaped merrily in the river for the 
careless fly, and as I sat there in the 
gloaming drinking in those wonder- 
ful gifts of nature I realized that it is 
in such places that men like Reming- 
ton find their inspiration, 

In the morning after a most delici- 
ous breakfast of four bass, coffee and 
other fixings, we prepared for our 
journey up Mackie Creek to our 
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final destination, round Schooner and > 
Long Schooner Lakes. It is a dis- 
tance of perhaps five or six miles and 
the creek is about thirty feet wide 
with a depth of three or four feet 
except in places. It rises very rapid- 
ly all, the way and runs through 
virgin wild’ with thickly wooded 
banks resembling in spots a tropical — 
jungle. The scenery is simply be- 
yond description but if I told you 
what I think of it as a navigabie 
waterway I would be arrested in the 
next chapter. I was out for an out 
of doors holiday and I got it, but if 
I live to be as old as Methuselah 
never shall the memory of that trip 
up Mackie Creek be erased. 


We started with the day fine and 
warm and before we had gone many 
yards we found it necessary to portage 
then all was lovely for perhaps a half 
mile when the sound of falling water 
reached our ears and we knew an- 
other portage was ahead. After 
safely making that we again took 
to dead water but after rounding the 
first bend we again ran into white 
water swift and shallow with no way 
but to get out and walk those rapids 
which we did for quite a mile. 
first the sensation of the cool water 
against our legs was quite a novelty 
and very refreshing, but by the time we 
had firfished that mile it was cold and 
repugnant and as noon was getting 
near we were feeling tired and hungry. 
At the end of these rapids we came 
to a high fall running between steep 
‘hills and as we could not go between 
the hills we decided to go over them. 
It was necessary first to cut a trail 
some 200 yards with hatchet, through 
the jungle, but by one o’clock we had 
boat and all on top of that hill and 
there devoured the last four of our 
beautiful bass. After the last sparks 
of our fire had been extinguished we 
started down the other side of the 
hill and found when we reached the 
water’s edge that if was a case of 
more wading. Of course there was 
always enough water to float the 
canoe but as we both had to guide it 
carefully from being dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, walking these rapids was 
a slow tiresome job travelling against 
the stream. Taking to the cold 
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water after lunch was about the most 
hated thing I ever did in my life, still 
I did it willingly as I had set my 
heart upon getting up that creek by 
sundown. We had not gone far 
when another beautiful waterfall pre- 
sented itself and once more we had to 
sit down and figure out how to chop 
our way around it. We finally suc- 
ceeded, and much to our disgust 
found more rapids on the other side, 
but on we went slowly but surely 
for some time when we came to 
another fall of about six feet, and 
being by this time somewhat fed up 


with portages I said I’d be d~ — + — if! 


I’d portage that fall, I’d climb 
through it if I died in the attempt, 
and Herbert, always game, agreed, 
so with the aid of rocks, water trees 
and cusses, we climbed over that fall, 
ourselves, boat duffle and all. 


_Fortunately mosquitoes and black 
flies bother me little, perhaps I have a 
tough old hide, but poor Herbert has 
one of those delicate pink skins so 
dear to black flies and by this time 
he looked like the bloody hero of a 
thousand fights, cursing the man who 


concocted our fly dope which appeared | 


to him to be useless. I was begin- 
ning to feel that I had done a fair 
day’s work myself but Herbert with 
his old indomitable spirit said, ‘Lay 
on Macduff the big trout bite lustily 
in Old Schooner to-night,’ and lay 
on we did for another mile, but here 
we came to'dead water and were 
able to paddle and rest our weary legs 
for awhile. Sir Walter Raleigh cer- 
tainly had nothing on us when he 
went down the Orinoco. After pad- 
dling for a short time that sweet 
sound of running water that spells 
portage to. our ears again broke the 
silence and after rounding the next 
bend we met the villain face to face 
and so another portage was chopped 
through. 

I might tell you before going any 
farther that we had been informed 
before starting, (of course by one 
who had never been up the creek), 
that it was dead water nearly all the 
‘way with a couple of portages that 
were small, and while I do not bear 
that person any malice now I could 
have murdered him without the 
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flicker of an eyelash that afternoon. 
Not knowing how much farther we 
had to go the psychological effect 
was also beginning to tell on us and 
I declared that if we met another 
portage we would certainly camp 
this side of it for the night. Well, 
meet another portage we did and 
right below the fall we beached the 
boat on a large flat rock and _ pre- 
pared to rest for the night. I must 
frankly confess that I was never so 
thoroughly exhausted in my life, but 
after building a large fire to warm 
and dry us, and witha good supper to 
which was added a small glass of 
brandy, (used in such emergencies 
only), we rolled up in our blankets and 
in spite of the rushing water that 
sounded like the roar of an express 
train throughout the night, we slept 
until morning. The next 
morning we crossed the portage 
which proved to be the last and 
paddled into Schooner Lake at 10 
o'clock. 


Right here is where I had hoped 
to start a great fish story but unfor- 
tunately it turned out to be a great, 
angling fiasco. The Schooner Lakes 
are far away in the hills and we had 
been informed on the best of author- 
ity, that they are simply filled with 
trout, and as Herbert is really a trout 
angler, his heart at this point was 
filled with gladness. We made camp 
on a pretty little island and as we 
intended to remain in this vicinity 
for at least a week, began operations 
of .a permanent nature. We made 
ourselves a‘comfortable bed of fir 
boughs and set things out for, solid 
comfort. Fly rods now came out in 
earnest and we started out after the 
game we had set out for, but the 
weather changed, a strong wind 
began to blow and rain to fall. 
However, we fished till sundown 
and then aftersundown, but nary a 
sisn of trout. The next day was 
Sunday, still cold and raining, but 
we succeeded in getting a good fire 
going by the use of the candle, and 
after breakfast made another try for 
the wily trout as we needed some for 
lunch. But our efforts were’ without 
success so Herbert in disgust com- 
promised by picking blueberries while 
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I washed the clothes, and that even- 
ing we had stewed blueberries for our 
tea. 

Monday was still cold and fannie 
but we fished all day and all night, 
trying every conceivable method from 
fly fishing to scraping the bottom 
of those lakes with a copper line, but 
still no fish. This was indeed dis- 
couraging and as Tuesday was still 
cold and raining we broke camp and 
started back to the Madawaska 
where we knew we could get’ plenty 
of bass, and personally I am a bass 
angler. I still think, there are Icts 
of “trout in the Schooner Lakes as I 


have it upon unquestionable authori-’ 


ty but we certainly must have hit the 
lakes when the fish were on a holiday. 


* Profiting by our experience of the 
trip in, wereached the Colton Rapids 
on the return journey by Tuesday 
evening, not even tired, and after a 
lapse of four days again had fish for 
supper. The next morning we pad- 
dled a few miles down the river 
catching four nice bass for our lunch 
and made camp in a pretty meadow 
with the idea of spending the balance 
of the week on the river, but that 
evening about sundown a_ rabbit 
visited us and Herbert straightway 
prophesied stewed rabbit for the 
morrow. It was getting too dark 
to see the sights on a rifle and Herb- 
ert missed him several times with his 
Colt. However, this did not fright- 
en Brer Rabbit. He seemed to like 
our company and in fact at one time 
came right into the tent where I had 
a candle burning and was preparing 
to retire for the night. Herbert for 
some reason became very annoyed at 
the little ‘fellow and declared he 
would get that rabbit if he sat up all 
night, and to this ‘end prepared. 
He came into the tent, lighted his 
acetylene lamp which showed quite 
a bright area for some distance 
before the tent, and here waited 
through the night to get a shot at 
the poor little bunny while, I fell 
fast asleep. Herbert is generally 
a good hitter but Mr. Bunny laughed 
at his bullets all night long and as 
far as I know still scampers through 
the cedar swamps of the Madawaska. 

At 6 am. I was awakened by a 
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sad tired voice intootine me ‘that f 
there were two 38 calibre bullet holes 
through the ‘canoe, and of course, 
below the water line. Moral: Don't 
try to shoot rabbits after dark, go to 
bed. So here we were on the wrong 
side of the river with our ship stove’ 
in, however, we had read all about 
Robinson Crusoe years before and 
after temporarily patching our craft 
by~driving two good wedges in the 
holes inside of several thicknesses 
of a sugar sack, we broke camp and 
started for the mine, believing that 
our boat could be better repaired 
there, and upon reaching there our 
friends very kindly sent the canoe to 
an old Indian Chief who lived in the 
neighborhood, and his squaw made 
a very satisfactory permanent repair. 
We could not get our boat until the 
following Monday so remained at the 
mine until that time enjoying the 
hospitality of the men of the hills, 
which is something unknown to him 
who dwells in marble halls. Most — 
of the time we spent angling for large 
mouth bass in Whitefish Lake, in 
which we were quite successful, our’ 
catches being prepared and served by 
the mine’s excellent chef. ' 

Early Monday morning we were 
driven to the point on Calabogie 
Lake where our canoe lay and again 
took to the water with the intention 
of remaining on the lake for the 
balance of our stay. We made camp 
on a fine sandy beach and set out to 
catch some fishyfor our dinner which 
we did in a very short time, bringing 
in a small pickerel’and a ‘couple of 
bass. The day was bright and warm 
and after dinner we lay down im the 
soft sand and fell fast asleép, not 
waking until6 p.m. We caught some 
more fish for supper and that night 
had a royal feast of fish, bacon, beans, 
flapjacks and stewed prunes. We 
were not feeling inclined to retire 
early on account of our long nap in the 
afternoon, so we built a big friend- 
ship fire, and with a comfortable 
pipe, talked and smoked the night 
away at peace with ourselves and the 
world in general. 

On the way down from the mine 
to get our canoe Herbert succeeded 
in shooting a rabbit and the next 


-. wood-duck. 


_— day we feasted on rabbit stew with 
nice thick gravy and little dumplings, 


which turned out to be our last meal 
in the open although at the time we 
did not know it. In the afternoon 
we called upon our friends at the 
head of the lake to let them know 
that we were safely back from thé 
wilderness, but this. was not suffi- 
cient and we very * willingly 
accepted a pressing invitation to 
spend the few remaining days of our 
vacation at their rustic little cottage 
which sits on a hillside commanding 
an excellent view of the river to the 
west and Calabogie Lake to the east. 

There we stayed for three days 
amid laughter and song, enjoying 
the hospitality of the most charming 
hostess and genial host that we have 
ever had the good fortune to meet, 
and on the Thursday afternoon cres- 
sed the waters of the lake to Calabogie 
where we once more returned to 
boiled shirt and starched collars and 
the ways of city men. In the early 
morning following, as the sun was 
creeping up over the distant hills a 
train steamed out of the little station 
bearing two sunburnt men with con- 
tented minds and_ rested bodies 
prepared for their great tasks in the 
city beyond. 

In conclusion I might say, that in 
my opinion, most of the lists of pro- 
visions included in works on, camp 
life contain far more than is really 
necessary, and as it is certainly 
desirable to travel light I give a list 
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herewith of the actual equipment 
that we carried in addition to a 59 
pound canoe and some odd clothing 
that I have not mentioned and which 
is usually a matter of choice with the 
canoeist. Even had we not stopped 
at the mine and with our friends, our 
provisions were ample for two healthy 
men for three weeks. It is expected 
of course, that these will be supple- 
mented by fish and game. 


PROVISIONS 

Flour 21 lbs., Bacon 9 lbs., Coffee 
1 lb., Chocolate 2 lbs., Beans 5 lbs., . 
Sugar 15 lbs., Prunes 3 lbs., Apricots 
3 lbs., Crisco (shortening) 2 Ilbs., 
Cornmeal 5 lbs., Baking Powder 1 
lb., 1,000 Matches, Six cakes soap, 
small bag. Salt, small can Pepper, 
Klim, (Powdered Milk), two cans 
pint size, Beef dripping, (for frying 
fish) 2 Ibs., Flask of brandy, (for 
emergency), Tobacco, 1% lb., Pot of 
jam, (small pot to get one used to 
being without butter). 

EQUIPMENT 

Socks, three pairs, scarf, mosquito 
dope, towel, tooth brush, tooth paste, 
strong boots, slippers for camp, Sur- 
geon’s plaster, laxative, blankets, 
small tent, one.pound hatchet, 100 
feet good rope (most useful) needles, 
linen thread and yarn, fishing tackle, 
revolver and cartridges, oiled ground 
sheet, 1 dozen candles, sheath knife, 
compass, camera, cleaning rags, wip- 
ers, and oil, rifle, (small calibre), 
cooking utensils, safety match box. 


The Bufflehead 


The picture on the Pebruary cover of Rod 
and Gun is always one of the magazine’s 
attractive features, and the drake buffle- 
head by F. V. Williams is so life-like that I 
feel the artist should be complimented for his 
production. The bronze-green and purple 
hues of the head of the male are brought out 
to perfection and make a beautiful picture. 
This sprightly and sociable little duck is 
becoming alarmingly scarce and I think 
should receive the same protection as the 
A few years ago numerous 
flocks passed south on their southern migra- 
tion, while for the last three or four years I 


have not seen more than a dozen altogether 
consequently I appeal to all sportsmen to 
refrain from shooting them. The time has 
arrived when duck-shooters should be con- 
tent to bag a limited number of the larger 
varieties of ducks and give the smaller species 
a chance to increase their-depleted ranks. 
Both blue-wing and green-wing teal and 
ruddy ducks. are decreasing altogether too 
rapidly, and duck-hunters should exercise 
some self-denial and allow them to pass 
on if they get the opportunity to kill them, 
otherwise they will pass into oblivion with the 
passenger pigeon.—John ‘Townson. 
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Toling Wild Animals 


P. H. Moore 


Toiling little, a gent named Nowe 
“Toled’’ a mink, then told me how 

When seals into his toils would rise, 
He'd toll the knell of their demise. 


AVING hunted both as an ama- 
Hee: and a professional for a 

great many years pretty well 
all over the North American con- 
tinent, I had until lately labored 
under the impression that I knew of 
nearly every method ‘extant or ex- 
tinct for catching wild animals. 


Early in June. of this year, an 
acquaintance living at Voglers Cove 
on the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia, 
“sprang” a new one. In a very 
matter of fact way he told me about 
a man named Nowe, living in his 
little village who made‘a practice of 
‘“‘toling wild animals.’’ When asked 
to elucidate, he explained that he had 
accompanied his friend Nowe when 
he caught mink by means of a wire 
snare held in his hand which he slipped 
over the mink’s head, after “‘coaxing”’ 
him close enough to do so. This 
sounded like true “‘animal magnet- 
ism” or plain bunk, and I naturally 
doubted the truth of the story. 


My acquaintance then went on 
to tell me that he had actually 
shipped three pair of mink caught 
this way by Mr. Nowe, to a local fur 
farm, and that he had received 
$65.00 per pair for them alive for 
breeding purposes. He then told 
how this wizard Nowe could and had 
caught other wild animals by the 
same method. Then he: gave in 
detail a performance he had seen 
Nowe conduct with seals in Port 
Medway Harbor. 

“Nowe would lie down on the rocks 
near the edge of the water,’ he said, 
and writhe around in imitation of a 
seal, and thereby coax the real 
seals up so close to him, that he could 
put his hands upon them and actually 
play with them, or fasten a rope to 
them if he wished to.” 

Now, although I believed that my 
friend was, in most things, perfectly 
honest, and although in my _ early 


fishing adventures I had ‘‘tickled 
trout” and snared fish with fine wire 
my experience with wild animals 
convinced me that such hypnotizing 
of the kind of game he was referring 
to would be impossible. Both the 
acute sense of smell and sight poss- 
essed by wild things would preclude 
the possibility of their being fooled, 
while Mr. Nowe was giving them a 
“close up” of his act. 

A ccuple of weeks later I was taking 
a cruise in my motor boat from Port 
Medway Bay eastward along the 
Atlantic Coast, and put in at Petite 
Riviere breakwater for the night. On 
Monday morning July 22nd, as'I 
sauntered along the plank top of the 
old break-water, I saw a mink dodge 
in under some broken planking. I 
stood still, and a few minutes later 
I saw three young ones darting in and 
out among the ballast: rocks of the 
structure. They were about twenty- 
five feet from where I stood, and 
although they had seen me did not 
seem to be particularly frightened. 
I hurried back to the motor boat 
to get my camera, and returned to 
the same spot, but did not at first 
see my quarry. Then I glanced over 
the side of the breakwater and saw 
the three young mink playing or 
fishing on the end of some spiles near 
the edge of the water. I set my 
camera for a six foot focus, and 
keeping out of sight, sneaked along 
until I got opposite and just above 
the point where they were playing 
and peered cautiously over the edge. 
The mink were there, but they saw 
me before I had time to get the 
camera pointed down at them, and 
ducked out of sight. I stood per- 
fectly still and just watched. In a 
few seconds one stuck his head out, 
spied me and ducked again. Then 
another one stuck his head out a little 
way and whisked back out of sight 
before I could snap the camera. A 
third darted out in another place. I 
tried my best to get the camera 
focused on any one of them, but [they 
were too quick and wary. 


\ 


1.,, “I aimed the camera and took snap No. 1.” 2. 
chaps poked his head out and I took picture No. 2.’ 3. 


and I took snap No. 3.” 
picture No. 4.” 


I suddenly thought of the Nowe 
method,that I had recently heard of, 
and decided to see if I could excite 
their curiosity so that they would 
come out,and keep still long enough 
for me to take their pictures. I had 
heard mink squeal when they were in 
a trap er in a fight, and believed 
that I could imitate closely that par- 
ticular sound, but it did not seem 
like a practical thing for enticing 
the youngsters into view. After 
pondering a moment I took a bunch 
of, keys out of my pocket and tinkled 


“In a few seconds one of the little 
“He crawled out a little further 
4, “He crept out to within three feet of the lens and I took 


them like ringing a bell. I peeped 
over the edge of the break-water, and 
three curious little heads ducked back 
under the logs. I then held the 
bunch of keys in the sunlight and 
tinkled them again. Three little 
heads immediately popped into view. 
As long as I tinkled the keys and held 
them where they could be seen, 
the mink seemed to be fascinated, 
darting in and out between the logs 
while working their way nearer and 
nearer. Finally one little fellow stuck 
his head out from under the logs just 
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beneath my feet, So holding the 
keys dangling upon my finger, I 
aimed the camera and took snap No. 
1 accompanying this artiele. 

As it was an awkward place to 
try to get another photo, I resolved 
to see if I could ccax any one of the 
little family .out into the _ bright 
sunlight on the top of the break- 
water. I tiptoed back to the hole 
in the plank where I had first seen 
the; mink, held the camera ready, 
and jingled the keys. I was fully 
thirty feet away from the point where 
the mink had been playing, and where 
I took the first picture. Ina minute 
or two all three mink popped out of 
the hole in the planking, saw me, 
and scurried to cover. I was so 
anxious to get a picture of the entire 
family, that I missed my chance of 
snapping two that showed for an 
instant in the finder. 

Every time I would jingle the keys, 
the little animals would pop out in 
some new spot, so I focused the 
camera as nearly as I could on the 
nearest hole in the planking, and kept 
jingling the keys and waiting. In 
a few seconds one of the little chaps 
poked his head out and I took pic- 
ture Not 2. He seemed to be fas- 
cinated by the sun shining on the 
metal work of the camera, or the 
jingle of the keys, and he crawled 
out a little farther and I took snap 
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No: 3, Then I leaned! over and h. 
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crept out to within three feet of the 
lens, and I took picture No. 4, so 
close that it was out of focus. Wind- 
ing the film between the pictures did 
not seem to frighten him. 


He acted as though he was uncon- 


sciously drawn toward the camera. ’ 


After I snapped the fourth picture 
he crept up to within six inches of the 
toe of my shoe. I could have picked 
him up in my hands, but*I did not 
care to risk a bite, as a mink’s teeth 
can make a nasty and even dangerous 


wound. A sudden movement of my 


foot seemed to bring him out of his 
trance; and he scurried out of sight. 


While this performance was going 
on the other two members of the 
family were dodging in and out of the 
broken planking, and seemed much 
interested in the temerity of their 
courageous brother. 

The above experience has changed 
my views as to the possibility of 
toling wild animals. 

The standard dictionary gives the 
meaning of the word “toil” as a 
snare or trap. It also gives “tole” 
as a method employed to fascinate 
animals. Perhaps the native ex- 
pression as used in Nova Scotia is a 
combination of both. f 


Fossils From the Canadian Rockies 


A later report on the explorations and field 
work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1917, 
says the Scientific American, records a remark- 
able collection of fossils made by Secretary 
and Mrs. Walcott at the now well-known 
“Burgess Pass fossil quarry,’ near Field, 
British Columbia, discovered in 1910. In the 
course of fifty days’ work the party took outa 
section of the quarry about 180 feet square, 
thus ‘practically exhausting a site that has 
yielded the finest and largest series of Middle 
Cambrian fossils yet discovered and the 
finest, invertebrate fossils yet found in any 
formation. More than a ton and a half of 
specimens were trimmed out at the quarry 
wrapped in bundles, carried by pack horses to 
camp and thence to the railway station at Field 
whence they ;;were shipped to Washington. 


Large blecks of hard shale were first 
blasted loose, then carefully split with chisel 
and Hammer to expose any fossil remains 
between the laminae. The shale has pre- 
served for some twenty million years, animals 
that were as soft and non-resistant as jelly- 
fish, worms, crabs, etc., notwithstanding all 
the vicissitudes these rocks have since under- 
gone from the time they were simply hard- 
ened mud. They have been subjected to 
much pressure and profound chemical change, 
but the fossils remain perfect. 


Readers of Rod and Gun who are also 


members of the Alpine Club of Canada, will 
recall meeting Secretary and Mrs. Walcott, 
formerly Miss Vaux, at the A. C. C. summer 
camps in the Rockies. 
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F. V. WILLIAMS 


IKE a gem in its setting the 
northern lake nestled down 
among its .surrounding circle 
of spruce, hemlock and a few scattered 
birches. Not a ripple marred its 
surface out in the centre but in- 
shore in the tiny coves and bays 
there was a constant moving -about 
of unseen forces. A long ripple close 
to the shore, a triangular ripple it was, 
gave away the secret of a big mink’s 
underwater progress to a watching 
blue jay and this blue jay like most 
of his family was ready to gossip. 
Following along shore he waited until 
the mink’s ugly little head appeared 
when he straightway began to yell 
at the top of his voice. This brought 


his cousin from across the creek to 
the scene and the cousin’s arrival 
brought a third jay from upstream. 
Meanwhile the disgusted mink, tak- 
ing advantage of an old log that lay 
with half its length 
crept ashore and sought the shelter 
of the tangled undergrowth that 
gave no evidence of his intentions to 
such as the mischievous jay. 

The mists lifted from the water 


_ slowly, giving way to a clear atmos- 


phere as the sun’s rays like polished 
lances darted through the openings 
in the ‘timber about the lake. Up 


under water,’ 


the creeks and in the more sheltered 
spots the twisting, everchanging spir- 


als of mist were slower to move and 


one little creek in particular the mists 
were much longer in leaving than any 
other spot about the lake. 

Now if you had asked the Indian 
guide why this was he would have 
told you that certain springs that fed 
this part of the lake gave a different 
temperature to the water. Perhaps 
he knew and perhaps he did not. 
That was his idea and it was based 
on careful observation. 

The mist had scarcely left this 
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particular spot when there was a 
spattering rush on the surface of the 
water and a score of shiny sided min- 
nows came shooting out of the water 
taking a dozen different directions 
as they entered it again. Perhaps 
five minutes passed and this was 
repeated> A blue-coated spike-beak- 
ed kingfisher sitting on a stub at the 
very end of the creek saw all this 
commotion and noticed the min- 
nows. Part of them were headed 
in his direction. There was, perhaps, 
two feet of water directly under 
where his watch tower was placed, 
much mud, and lots of water plants. 
The crested one fixed his X ray eye 
on the water below him and waited. 
There was a streak of white and 
yellow as a minnow darted past and 
then a couple of others, but these 
pieces of animated breakfast were 
all moving too fast for the kingfisher 
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and, of a sudden, the fisher shot up 
in the air a foot off his perch and with 
a cry like unto the filing of a saw 
started on a trip down the lake. 
Everything was quiet in the little 
bay at the mouth of the creek for 
some fifteen minutes after the depart- 
ure of the kingfisher and then a 
squirrel began to chatter. A red 
squirrel he was. You did not need to 
see him to know that, if you know the 
species, but he was not excited this 
fellow, he was merely stirring things 
up a bit. He ran up a spruce tree 
close-to the water’s edge, ran way up, 
and near the top where the sun was 
beginning to feel a_ bit warm he 
indulged in an April sun bath of 
perhaps five minutes’ duration. He 


.then came down and investigated an 


old store house under.an upturned 
log and from there started toward the 
creek. 

At a certain point, perhaps one 
hundred yards from the creek, the 
bay narrowed down to about thirty 
feet in width and across this narrow 
channel a small hemlock had fallen. 
In places the trunk of the tree almost 
touched the water and it made an 
ideal footbridge. 


Our bushy tailed friend had used 
it many a time and this morning he 
ran lightly out until about half way 
across. Here he stopped. Perhaps 
he admired his reflection in the water, 
which hereabouts was like a mirror, or 
perhaps it was another sunbath the 
red one was after. At ‘any rate he 
stopped and with his red brush curled 
jauntily over his back he proceeded 
to arrange some imaginary disturb- 
ance to his sleek coat. Half way 
through with this performance he 
stopped abruptly and after possibly 
a second’s keen scrutiny of the water 
below he scampered across the bridge 
and away up a sapling beyond. 

At ten feet above the water he 
came out on a limb that swayed with 
his weight and gazing down into the 
mirror below proceeded to scold and 
swear himself into a state of wrath 
that was so noisy as to be ridiculous 
had there been anyone there to hear. 

It was broad daylight now. All 
the woodland was alive to welcome 
the spring sunshine for it gave promise 


ele 


ress 


ofa glorious day and the spring days, 


the days that life is coming back to 
the great northland, are days that are 
good to be about. 

They were a bit early in their 
arrival that season but a pair of mud- 
hens “Coots” (Fulica Americana) 


had already started their home in. 


this little bay. Cleverly concealed a 
floating nest was already half built 
among a mass of old debris, weeds, 
driftwood, etc. and this morning in 
his blue black coat his white waxy- 
looking bill shining in the sunlight, 
Mr. Coot was making a short tour 
of inspection. His mate was preening 
her feathers a short distance away 
on the edge of the bank. The male 
bird started feeding; one dive he 
made and came up with some delicacy 
known only to coot fancy. A few 
seconds swishing about on the surface 
of the water and the morsel was 
gsulped down and Mr. Coot dived 


again. When hecame up his lady love. 


had joined him and she promptly 
proceeded after the manner of all 
privileged characters of the female 
species to take away from him the 
proceeds of his dive. Evidently he 
expected this, for he gave up what- 
ever it was to his mate and promptly 
dived again. 

The female coot went squawking 
down the little bay, half flying, half 
swimming. Back she came fluttering 
sone the surface in a circle, circling 
about a great commotion that was 


going on ins the water under the 


surface a short distance away from 
where her mate had dived a few 
minutes before. She was not of, the 
breed that makes for desertion at 
signs of trouble. She flew about and 
the calling and splashing attracted 


mecre than one pair of unseen eyes, 


and their owners from the cover of 
bush or tree ‘froze’ to watch this 
thing that was happening out there 
in the little bay. 


Presently there was an abrupt 
ending to the struggle in the water and 
the maimed, disheveled half dead 
coot came to the surface. Feebly 
he tried to swim for the protection 
of the shallower water close inshore. 
He had made half the distance and 
his mate who had swum closer was 
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There was a sudden clearing of 
the water to the left and a white and 
dark greenish yellow body shot into 
the air falling back with a ‘smack’ that ~ 
sent the tiny wavelets to the far 


shore. A fresh water wolf was 
gettingyhis bearings. The leap in the 
air was followed by a savage rush and 
swirl in the water and the half dead 
water fowl disappeared from the 
surface forever, leaving his discon- 
sdlate little mate to fly up and down 
their former feeding ground in vain. 
The wood folk from their hiding 
places gradually went about their 
every day affairs and speedily forgot 
what had happened to one of their 
neighbors as they were too busy 
foraging for themselves and the com- 
ing families that the new summer 
always brings to them. 


It was just twenty-four hours 
later. A slight morning breeze rip- 
pled the surface of the lake as a canoe 
with two occupants came silently 
around the point and slipped like a 
live thing past the little cove. The 
youngster in the bow was facing 
the stern with a rod out to which 
was attached a trolling spoon, while 
the older man in the stern handled a 
paddle that made as little noise as 
the canoe itself. 

“T got him! d got him! Steady, 
steady, there, or we'll both get a 
ducking you!” cautioned the one with 
the paddle as he swung the nose of 
the canoe out toward the middle of 
the lake. eu 

The lad in the bow was sure having 
a strenuous time. Reeling in a few 
feet of line there would come a rush 
from whatever it was he had hooked 
and he would lose yards where he had 
gained feet. Twenty minutes of this 
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sort of thing had gone on when the 
line suddenly became so slack that 
both canoeists thought the fish had 
escaped. The boy reeled in, half 
the line he had was on the spool, 
when there was a sudden flash of 
white in the water not ten feet from 
_the craft and an enormous muskalunge 
swam swiftly by. One glance the 
man in the stern gave the long lean 
jaw of the fresh water wolf.’ 
jaws were tightly closed but there 
was a glint of metal that could come 
from only one source, the trolling 
spoon must be hanging there. 

“You'd better look lively there and 
get that slack line all in. I don’t 
think he’s broken it and he’s pretty 
well hooked, but you’ve sure got 
some ‘shark’ on there, boy O!’ The 
fisherman reeled in like mad and the 
big fish had evidently turned away 
from the canoe for as the line came 
taut he rushed away and _ finally 
threw himself bodily out of the water 
——a grand sight against the blue of 
the lake—then striking the water 
in a shower of spray he tore away 
apparently fresh as ever. 

It was no use. The man handling 
the canoe had seen big fish before, he 
guessed that this one was well hooked 
and he had worked the canoe and the 
big fish out into deep water and there 
was no chance for the fish to foul 
the line among lily pads or water 
weeds. The big fellow was getting 
tired and twice the boy had reeled 

/ 


The accompanying | illustration 
shows Mr. A. Q. Underbakke’s Aire- 
dale, “Prince Barney.” The Airedale 
was seven months’ old when the 
snapshot from which this reproduc- 
tion is made was taken. Mr. Under- 
bakke used two Airedales last winter 
to run three miles out into the country 
for milk, and says they could make 
the trip as fast as a team with him- 
self on the toboggan, Mr. Under- 
bakke’s weight being 175 pounds. 
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him within ten or twelve feet of the | G3 


boat and now the lad was bringing | 


him in again. 

The man laid his paddle down in 
front of him in the canoe and picked 
up a .22 calibre rifle. The big fish 
came to the surface not four feet. 
from the canoe. His jaws were open 
now and he lay on his side apparently’ 
exhausted. Then slowly he righted 
himself and as he dia so the little 
.22 spat viciously, there was a quiver 
of the fins and the big fish rolled over. 
The .22 bullet had struck just where 
the head joins the body above the 
gills and had broken the spine. 

Carefully they rolled the canoe 
down and slipped the big fellow in 
over the gunwale and as they paddled 
back toward camp they marvelled 
at the enormous paunch on this forty 
pound fish. ' 

“Guess he must have had _ some 
breakfast,’ the boy remarked. ~ 

“Yes, he’s probably swallowed a 
big bass,’’ returned the man and the 
boy just to be contrary said he bet 
it was a dozen big frogs. 

Arrived at the beach in front of the 
little camp the fish was weighed. 
Forty-two pounds and five ounces 
the scales said. It was then pkoto- 


graphed and finally opened up and 
right there the two campers gota 
surprise for there was neither fish nor 
frog in the ‘wolf’s’ stomach but a 
badly mussed up mudhen. 


: : The Hudson Bay Region 


Tuomas Husert Hutton 


ENRY Hudson, in the year 

1610, while seeking a north- 

west passage, entered and ex- 
plored a portion of the great inland 
sea that bears his name. Sixty years 
later the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
organized to trade for furs with the 
natives of this vast unexploited re- 
gion adjacent to the Bay. The first 
trading posts were established at the 
mouths of the rivers tributary to the 
Bay and were then gradually extend- 
ed inland. Consequently the south- 
ern and western shores of Hudson 
Bay and the principal rivers empty- 
ing into it on the west had become 
pretty well known at a time when 
immense stretches of territory in 
North America, apparently better 
located and more easily accessible, 
remained unexplored. As a natural 
result, the birds and mammals of this 
semiarctic region were early brought 
to the consideration cf naturalists, 
and many species whose ranges ex- 
tend over a very immense area were 
first described from specimens sent 
to Europe from Hudson Bay, which 
was mainly due to the labors of the 
employees of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, who, residing at the trading 
posts and coming in direct contact 
for trading purposes with practically 
all the natives of the region, were 
able to secure natural history speci- 
mens with little difficulty, especially 
the larger species. The numerous 
collections made were sent to Eng- 
land by ships which paid annual 
visits to the posts. In this fashion 
many of the mammals and birds, 
mainly littoral and pelagic species, 
first became known to science. But 
as time went on less and less atten- 
tion was given to the fauna of this 
region, while most other parts of 
North America were ransacked for 
natural history specimens, with the 
result that the close of the nineteenth 
century found Hudson Bay one of 
the most neglected fields of modern 
zoological research. Seme_ species, 
originally described from poor speci- 
mens, and in the loose and naturally 


inaccurate style of a hundred years 
ago, were known by these descrip- 
tions alone, while others were rep- 
resented in museums only by poorly 
mounted and faded specimens, en- 
tirely unqualified to meet the re- 
quirements of modern scientific me- 
thods. This lack of material, togeth- 
er with the absence of definite 
knowledge as to the boundaries of 
the life zones, made it desirable that 
a collection, as thorough as possible 
under the circumstances, be made in 
the region. . 

Accordingly, early in the summer 9f 
1900, Edward A. Preble was detailed 
to make a biological reconnaissance 
of as much of the region immediately 
to the west of Hudson Bay as it 
would be possible to cover in a single 
season. His brother, Alfred E. 
/Preble, accompanied him as assistant. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company still 
maintains trading posts throughout 
this region and the officials of the 
company composed almost the entire 
white population at that time, these 
posts bing situated on the usual 
lines of travel, and constituting the 
only bases ff supplies available, 
therefore it was considered the better 
plan to arrange with the company 
for food and means of transportation. 
This was done on his arrival at Win- 
nipeg, and obtaining a canoe from 
the company, he set out the next day 
down the Red River. The following 
morning he and his brother took the 
Northwest Navigation Company’s 
steamer ‘‘Princess’ at West Selkirk, 
and on June 17, they arrived at Nor- 
way House, near the north end of 
Lake Winnipeg, where they began 
operations. They remained here 
until June 23, when the northern trip 
was resumed, taking along two Indian 
guides, wh» also acted as boatmen, 
and camp hands, and a large Peter- 
borough canoe, in which their collect- 
ing and camp outfit and previsions 
were carried. 

They passed down the east channel 
of Nelson River, and ascending the 
Echimamish, followed the usual boat 
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route to York Factory, pausing at 
favorable points to collect. At the 
head of the Echimamish proper, 
which terminates abruptly at_a rock 
30 yards broad called the Painted 
Stone, they made a portage and 
launched their canoe in a small lake. 
A stream flows eastward from this 
lake and thus they had the advantage 
of the current for the balance cf the 
way to Hudson Bay. Beyond Paint- 
ed Stone Portage the route passes 
successively through the Robinson 
lakes, Franklin River, and Pine, 
Windy, Oxford, Knee, and Swampy 
lakes, and these different lakes vary 
from a few miles to forty in length, 
and the channels connecting them 
contain many -rapids. Hill River 
forms the outlet of Swampy lake, 
the last of the chain, uniting with Fox 
River to form Steel River, which in 
turn unites with the Shamattawa, 
and the resulting stream, called Hayes 
River empties into Hudson Bay at 
York Factory. On‘reaching the Bay 
they, exchanged their canoe for a 
sailboat and made their way up the 
west coast to Fort Churchill, at the 
mouth of the river bearing that name. 
Here, after a few days’ stay, Mr. 
Preble left his brother to complete 
the collection, while he pushed fur- 
ther northward, well into the Barren 
Grounds. - This trip consumed three 
weeks, and on his return to Fort 
Churchill they immediately started 
on the homeward journey in order 
to complete it before navigation 
closed. 


Winnipeg is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Red and Assiniboine 
rivers, on the site of old Fort Garry, 
and to the westward stretch’ the 
plains, but the vicinity of the rivers, 
the explorers found, were well wooded 
with elm (Ulmus americana), mossy- 
cup oak (Quercus macrocarpa), bass- 
wood (Tilia americana), ash-leaved 
maple (Acer negundo), and other 
species. 


Soon after they entered the waters 
of Lake Winnipeg, about 42 miles 
from the starting point, their course 
carried them too far from shore to 
observe forest conditions, and such 
was the case throughout much of the 
voyage up the lake, though a few 
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opportunities for notes were offered. 
At the Narrows they could see that 
the western shore was well wooded 
with birch and conifers, a character 
of forest which continues south al- 
most to the mouth of Red River. 


The Greenland whale (Balaena 
mysticetus Linn) was formerly found 
as far south as Churchill River, 
according to Hearne, who says that 
three were killed there in the course 
of twenty years. They were more 
plentiful to the northward, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company carried on 
a whale fishery in the vicinity of 
Marble Island for several years, in 
the latter part of the 18th century, 
which, however, proved to be unprofit- _ 
able and was abandoned. During the 
latter half of the nineteenth century 
American whalemen frequently visit- 
ed Hudson Bay and vicinity. J. C. 
Ross recorded Greenland whales from 
the western shore of Prince Regent 
Inlet, where they were found in 
considerable numbers. A few were 
also seen about Boothia, and Cap- 
tain Lyon saw many whales, prob- 
ably of this species, near Duke of 
York Bay, Southampton Island. 
Southwell records that the whale 
ship “‘Active,’’ from Dundee, while 
in the northern part of Hudson Bay, 
in the summer of 1899, spoke an 
American vessel which had on board 
the produce of sixteen whales, pre- 
sumably killed in the Bay. It is 
possible that other species occur in 
the region, according to Preble, but 
he found no specific reference to 
them. 


(Monodon monoceros, Linn) Nar- 
whal: Said to be occasionally killed 
about the northern part of the Bay. 
During Parry’s second voyage many 
were seen near Duke of York Bay, 
on the north side of Southampton 
Island, and at other points in the 
upper part of Hudson Bay. 

(Delphinapterus catodon, Linn) 
White Whale. Beluga. Common all 
along the coast and seen daily whenever 
they were on the water. On July 
13th, while returning from Beacon 
Point, Mr. Preble says he saw a school 
of dbout a dozen white whales in 
Hayes River halfway between the 
mouth of the river and York Factory. 


He states they were passing on with 
the ebbing tide, having ascended 
the river a short distance during the 
flow, as*is their custom, and were 
emitting a variety of sounds from a 
shrill scream to a hoarse snort or 
grunt. He states the mouth of 
Churchill River is a favorite place 
for these whales, and at the time of 
his visit the Hudson’s Bay Company 
kept several men constantly at work 
‘capturing them. The method gen- 
erally employed was as follows: A 
large net is-sunk to the bed of the 
river—usually at the mouth of some 
natural basin—and after a school has 
passed over it into the enclosed area 
it is raised, imprisoning some of the 
animals, so that when the tide falls 
they are at the mercy of their captors. 
The oil is extracted for export and 
the méat is used for food for the gods. 
In former years white whales were 
shot from ‘whale stands’ maintained 
at the mouth of the Hayes and 
other rivers, but this method seems 
to be less in vogue at the time of Mr. 
Preble’s trip. 


A number of the animals, the lar- 
gest about 14 feet long, were rather 
hurriedly examined at the ‘whale 
fishery’ by Messrs. Preble near the 
mouth of the Churchill. July 30. 
Their color ranged from a deep blue- 
black to silvery white. It is usually 
stated that the dark ones are the 
young, but he found this was not 
invariably the case, since some, at 
least half grown, were nearly black, 
and others 3 or 4 feet long, were as 
white as the largest. An embryo 
about 7 inches long and nearly pure 


white was obtained at Churchill. ~ 


This species seems to abound in all 
arts of Hudson Bay, and‘has also 
een recorded from other localities 

to the northward. Southwell reports 

that the whaling ship “Balaena” 
took 820 white whales in Elwin Bay, 

Prince Regent Inlet, during the 

month of August, 1894. 


(Rangifer caribou (Gmei.) Wood- 
land Caribou. Mr. Preble states 
the woodland caribou is found 
throughout the region traversed be- 
tween Norway House and Hudson 
Bay. It seems to be more common 
toward the Bay, but is occasionally 
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killed, he states, (usually in the win- 
ter) near Norway House. Mr. Wil- 
liam Campbell, of Oxford House, 
reported to Mr. Preble that. the 
species was much less common than 
formerly; it is said to have become 
scarcer in some localities, as the moose 
extends its range, apparently being 
driven out that animal. On 
their way to the Bay they saw tracks 
of woodland caribou several times 
on Steel River, once coupled with the 
tracks of a wolf that had evidently 
been trailing caribou, and on the 
return trip a caribou was killed on 
Steel River by a party which ascend- 
ed a few days in advance of them. 

Between York Factory and Fort 
Churchill a few small bands could be 
found at that time throughout the 
year on the “‘Barrens.’”’ Tyrrell saw 
them here early in the winter of 1893. 
Messrs. Preble saw none, but noted 
a great many tracks on the ‘Barrens’ 
between Story and Owl rivers July 
19, and they were told by some 
Indians they met that they had killed 
several within a week. 


Dr. Milne informed Mr. Preble 
that he has seen them between Fort 
Churchill and Cape Churchill, and 
that the latter point is considered 
a good hunting place for them at any 
time of the year. He thinks these 
small bands formed the ‘northern 
fringe of the bands which migrated 
to the coasts in the spring, the great 
majority of .which in their journey 
cross to the south of Nelson River,’ 
an opinion which Mr. Preble thinks 
has weight on account of his fourteen 
years residence at York Factory. A 
favorite crossing point on the Hayes 
River he says is about 40 miles above 
York Factory, though they sometimes 
crossed much closer to that post. 
Their return movement occurs from 
about the middle of October to the 
last of November, he states, and 
during these semiannual movements 
the animals are much pursued, espec- 
ially in the fall, when the weather 1s 
usually cold enough to preserve the 
meat for winter use. 


(Rangifer arcticus, Richardson.) 
Barren Ground Caribou. \The pres- 
ence of Barren Ground caribou was 
first noted August 3 by Mr. Preble 
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at a point about 50 miles south of 
Cape Eskimo, where he and _ his 
assistants saw their tracks on landing. 
During the next few days the Indians 
made several trips in quest of the 
animals, but found none, although 
comparatively fresh tracks were ob- 
served in every direction. While 
they were encamped about 25 miles 
south of Cape Eskimo, August 10 
to 13 they frequently heard wolves 
howling in pursuit of caribou, occas- 
sionally seeing a few of which they 
killed two, a rather young doe and a 
buck about three years old. 


The animals were apparently just 
commencing their usual fall journey 
southward. They showed a_ ten- 
dency to seek the vicinity of the 
shore on account of the protection 
gained from mosquitoes and other 
insects, which were less numerous 
there, owing to the wind. Even 
under favorable circumstances they 
were attended by swarms of insects, 
and when feeding kept almost con- 
Stantly moving. ; 

Soon after having left their camp 
on the morning of August 13, they 
saw several near the shore. A young 
buck on a point of land was approach- 
ed as closely as the depth of water 
would permit—about 200 yards. He 
showed little fear, trotting along the 
shore abreast of their boat for about 
a quarter of a mile. He would 
frequently stop and wade a short 
distance toward the boat, at short 
intervals spreading and contracting 
the white patch on his throat laterally 
into an oval disk, so abruptly as to 
give the appearance of flashes of light. 
Finally he grew tired of following and 
dropped behind. This was the last 
one seen. 


James Clark Ross recorded rein- 
deer from Cape Warrender, north 
shore of Barrow Strait, and from the 
coast of North Somerset, and observ- 
ed them in great numbers on the 
Isthmus of Boothia. Dr. Rae ob- 
served them migrating northward 
about the Ist of March, near Repulse 
Bay, and found them on the west 
coast of Melville Peninsula as far as 
Fraser Bay. Lyon recorded them 
from Duke of York Bay, Southamp- 
ton Island. 
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The southern range of Barren 


of Hudson Bay, may be said to be 
limited to Churchill River. 
in former years these caribou were 
seldom known to cross that river, 
and Mr. Preble says they could still 
be killed within a few miles of Fort 
Churchill. 
they reach the south end of Reindeer 
Lake. 


(Alces americanus, Jardine.) Easi- 
ern Moose. This species was found 
throughout the region traversed from 
Lake Winnipeg nearly 
Bay. While ascending the Echim- 
amish, which Preble states was a 
noted locality for moose, they fre- 
quently saw places where the animals 
had crossed the stream, and the 
bordering swamps were intersected 
by a network of their tracks. Many 
of the: tracks were so recent that the 
mud had not yet settled; but no 
animals were seen, though he says 
they were constantly on the lookout 
for them. A young one was killed 
by a party of Indians at the outlet of 
the Echmiamish a few days before 


they ascended the river, and the 


cranium of a female, probably killed 
during the previous winter, was 
found at the middle dam. The 
extensive swamps below Robinson 
Portage were said to be also much 
frequented by the animals, one of 


which was trailed for some distance , 


by his Indian guides. ( ( 

At Oxford House, 60 or 70 miles 
beyond Robinson Portage, the moose 
were found to be formerly almost 
unknown, according to information 
given him by several officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, but were 
extending their range toward Hudson 
Bay and were then frequently killed 
near that post. On Steel River, as 
they were ascending it September 
1, they saw a fresh track at the mouth 
of a small stream a few miles below 
Fox River, and at York Factory Mr. 


Preble saw a skin shown him which © 


had been brought from Shamattawa 
River, where the York Factory In- 
dians then went regularly to hunt 
moose. 

Farther inland the moose ranged 
to the northwest. 


Even © 


Farther inland, he states, - 


Mr. Preble saw © 


Ground Caribou, on the west coast — 


to Hudson — 


head at Norway House from the 
vicinity of Split Lake, and J. B. 
Tyrrell met with moose on Stone 
River about 400 miles west of Fort 
Churchill. 


‘Obivos moschatus, Zimm.) Musk- 
Ox. The musk-ox was first fesevih bd 
from the region between Seal and 
Churchill rivers and formerly ranged 
in winter more or less regularly to 
about that latitude. 


(Sciuropterus sabrinus, Shaw.) 
Hudson Bay Flying Squirrel. This 
species of Canadian fauna is said to 
be found throughout the region tra- 
versed by Mr. Preble between Lake 


Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. 
(Sciurus hudsonicus, Erxleben.) 
Hudson Bay Red Squirrel. Messrs. 


Preble found the red squirrel abund- 
ant and generally distributed through 
the region to within a few miles of 
York Factory, where the trees dwindle 
to such an insignificant size as to 
afford the animal an uncongenial 
home. 


The party found a host of other 
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more or less interesting fauna in the 
region traversed, but space is limited 
and therefore we cannot describe 
the other species found. Perhaps 


in a later article we shall be prepared 


to go more at length into the study of 
the fauna and flora of the great 
Hudson Bay Region, than which 
there is no other region on the West- 
ern Continent, and particularly in 
North America, that holds so much 
interest for the hunter, the trader, 
and the trapper. Volumes could be 
written without exhausting the great 
subject and without doing this region 
full justice. I have taken the liberty 
to describe Mr. Preble’s journey in as 
nearly his own words as possible, 
feeling that his language could not 
be improved upon, and in order to 
present conditions as he found them 
as he would present them himself. 
The Hudson Bay Region is perhaps 
America’s great game field, and well 
worthy a trip by every sportsman 
who has the time and the inclination 
to search out the treasures to be found 
there. 


aap) at Zadia Lake. Leo 
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Secretary, Ottawa District Boy Scouts Association 


““A mist on the fair horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky; 
The ripe, rich tints on the corn-fields 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The sign of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Aulumn—— - - 


HUD! “Churr-rr-rr!’— and a 

rustle of nails on bark as an 

impudent red squirrel leaps to a 
higher limb preparatory to dropping 
another pine cone on my tent. My 
half - waking, half-sleeping rumina- 
tions interrupted I stretch luxuriously 
at full length, then raise my head and 
open my eyes to the greetings of the 
morning sun-beams pouring in at my 
open tent door. Then I reach for 
my watch and speculate a moment 
whether I was awakened by the noisy 
pranks of the hungry red rascal over- 
head in the tree, or by my cerebral 
alarm-clock, that sixth sense, which 
had been “‘set’? overnight to ensure 
that I awaken early. The watch 
informs me that “‘time’s up” and I 
sit. bolt upright—then drop back 
again immediately, slowly and silent- 
ly to cover, speculation all gone, at 
sight of a huge grey heron stalking 
here and there with dignified strides, 
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enjoying a comfortable breakfast from 
among the inhabitants of a pool some 
of my boys had dug on the beach as a 
convenient place for keeping live 
minnows. 


Quietly and as inconspicuously as 
possible I move my hundred and 
eighty-odd newly-awakened pounds 
from my bed, continuing until I have 
placed a fold of the tent between the 
lordly bird whose host I have unex- 
pectedly become, and me. ‘Then I 
quickly slip out of night clothes and 
into day ones and proceed to stalk 
his heronship. Some bushes close 
to the pool afford good cover and I 
lie and admire the grey fellow as he 
creates havoc and __ consternation 
among our live baits which we had 
designed for far different “‘fish” than 
this. He is a marvellous creature. 
I wonder at the graceful handling of 
such an outrageous-looking muscu- 
lar make-up. Having feasted my 
eyes sufficiently, I withdraw from my 
observation point to the shelter of 
my tent, and when later I walk down 
to the beach he has gone about the 
usual business of herons, whatever 
that may be. 


This is the annual Camp of the 


Patrol Leaders of Ottawa District 
Boy Scouts Association; at Con- 
stance Bay on the Upper Ottawa, 
and I look forth from my tent on a 
dozen other big ones which shelter 
the still sleeping boys. Last night 
I promised to awaken some of the 
fellows early this morning for a sun- 
rise fishing trip. Before letting Bed- 
lam loose—that is to say, before 
awakening the would-be fishermen, 
having yet a little time I take a look 
about at the Camp and its surround- 
ings. The sun has mounted over a 
“orey dawn’ and is breaking slant- 
wise into the woods behind. Every- 
where is the hushed, busy movement 
of live creatures foraging. It is the 
early morning feeding hour. Over- 
head warm bits of color relieve the 
sameness of the soft, late-August 
morning sky. Out on the lake great 
woolly billows of mist are being 
wrapped up and folded away, and 
far across I see the tops of the Laur- 
entians, ancient sentinels that know 
not man or his works. There is “‘pep’ 
in the air, everything breathes of 
fullness of growth, of completeness. 
I run over again the lines which were 
in my half-awake mind when that 
red gentleman in the tree decided 
I had slept long enough: 
“And all over upland and lowland 
The sign of the golden-rod —-— — 

and I recognize nature’s morning 
message: ‘Autumn is near!” 

Startled heaves and quickly-muz- 
zled exclamations reward my vigor- 
ous though silent shaking of sundry 
blanketed heaps, and pretty soon we 
are all down at the canoes ready for 
business—with the rest of the camp 
still in slumberland. The order is 
“Quietness”; paddles bang against 
canoe sides, a foot slips off a log 
into the water with a splash, and a 
grunt from its owner, there is a 
noisy blue flash as a tattle-tale king- 
fisher drops from a dead limb and 
departs with shrieks of derision 
because we had not paid attention 
to him. Notwithstanding all the 
row we get safely away. 

To reach the mouth of Constance 
creek, the scene of our operations-to- 
be, I push through some tall, whip- 
like reeds from which we raise huge 
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flocks of swallows which had roosted 


there overnight; as my canoe breaks 
quietly out into clear water again I 
nearly fall out in astonishment at an 
old black duck which rises with much 
fuss and great protest almost from 
under my paddle. The boys re- 
mark that she has been “sticking 
around” in a very friendly way for 
several days and one son of a pacifist 
father suggests that he “hammer her 
over the head” next time he gets 
close. After I have quelled an incip- 
ient riot arising from a discussion as 
to the best way to do the “ham- 
mering,’ we get a spoon troll over- 
board and the real business of the 
morning is under way. 

We paddle cautiously and hope- 
fully along the weed-bed edges for 
half a mile without result other than 
a weed or, two on the troll. One of 
the boys has been reading Lover’s 
story, “Handy Andy’’—and he de- 
scribes in an undertone for our 
benefit the fishing excursion of Mr. 
Furlong, wherein that gentleman’s 
unintentional hosts manipulate a 
single salmon so that Furlong thinks 


~he sees a tub-full caught. 


“Let us catch a fish, Peat, and 
play that game on the fellows in the 
other canoe!’ This from Craig 
whom I yesterday complimented upon 
his reliable qualities. 


“Got to get him first; besides 
they’ll get onto it!’ Peat’s. liver 
seems out of whack this morning. 
It was his foot that slipped off the 
log a while ago. 


I am sitting in tne stern of the 
canoe, with the troll line held be- 
tween my teeth and running back 
over my left ear into the water and 
out to the troll fifty or sixty feet 
behind. Just as I decided the proper 
angle from which ta attack the recal- 
citrant liver, there comes a mighty 
yank on the line and at the same in- 
stant Craig, with a heave that nearly 
upsets the canoe, jumps to his knees 
yelling: “Oh, good-night Doctor!— 
Look at your ear!”’— 

“Look at the bottom of the creek 
you mean; for goodness’ sake, SIT 
DOWN!” gasps Peat as he makes 


frantic efforts to steady the frail \ 


craft. 
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I hold steady a second or two, 
fearing that my troll has caught a 
submerged dead-head, of which there 
are several in the creek, but a strong 
back pull on the line asures me that 
my catch is very much alive. Thena 
mighty splash in our rear, yells of 
amazement and excitement from the 
kids and I drop my paddle and 
commence to get in the line.. At 
first it comes smoothly and evenly and 
I think I have an ordinary catch. 
Then suddenly my heart stands still 
as the line is whipped from my hand 
“and goes hissing over the gunwale. 


“Oh, don’t lose him, Doctor, he’s 
a whale.” 

“Don’t talk; get the landing net!” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“He'll get away sure!” 

“No he won't!’ 

Gasps, giggles; squeals of excite- 
ment—I am getting the line in again 
and after a while there comes up 
quietly from the depths a monster 
black head. As it rises it turns a 
little and a savage eye glares up at 
us. A picture of devilish greed and 
savagery, that black head with long 
savage snout and needle-sharp teeth, 
my troll spoon hanging at the side 
of the mouth. Just time for one 
look and he has shot away under the 
canoe. Over go both boys to see him 
again and I have just time to leap 
to the opposite gunwale to save us 
right side up. Then more pulling 
in and rushing out of the line; I am 
afraid to trust its strength with such 
a big fellow; the net looks childish 
this morning somehow in present 
company. 

“Let us go ashore and haul him 
up in the weeds” suggests Craig— 
“Then we can jump on him!” 


“Jump on your Grandmother!’ 
growls Peat disrespectfully—‘‘He’d 
bite you!” 

A few more rushes and jumps and 
he has tired himself out. The troll 
is too well set to be shaken out. This 
cannibal’s career is nearly ended. 
Gingerly we edge him up, the net is 
sneaked down behind him; ‘Now 
Craig, when I give the word!—Mind 
your feet, Peat!—Ready?—Now!” A 
push behind, a pull in front and there 
flops into the ‘canoe a thirty-nine 
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inch pike, as savage looking a creas 
ture as one could imagine. In- 
stantly pandemonium breaks loose. 
From end to end, from side to side, 
under decks and over thwarts, he 
thrashes_ slaps, leaps, snaps. We 
follow him, each in turn and then 
all together, with paddles. cushions, 
bare hands, any thing to prevent him 
leaping back into the creek. We hug 
him; we all try to sit on him at once; 
we squeeze him against the canoe sides. 
He squirms free; another fellow gets'a 
grip—or thinks he does! Blocd flows; 
slime, scales, filth are everywhere. 
The whole canoe and contents are 
one indescribable, dirty tangle.. The 
canoe is heaving about like a drunken 
man, in momentary danger of slip- 
ping the lot of us into the fish’s home 
element. At last he is quiet, smother- 
ed in the wreck himself has made. 
We cover him tightly with a couple of 
ruined cushions, and squat back to 
look and laugh at one another. 


“Tm trembling like anything!’ 
declares Peat ruefully inspecting a 
finger damaged in the melee. 


“Good-night, Doctor, you should 
have seen your ear!’’ reiterates Craig. 


With blood-stained hand I flick 
a fish scale from the end of my nose 
and point out to him regretfully my 
inability to see the member he refers 
to. Then I take a cautious peep at 
our catch. 

“He’s a bird!’’ I tell them. 

“He’s a peach!’ agrees Craig. 

He’s a fish!’ insists the matter-of- 
fact Peat. 

““He’d be a dandy; to play the Fur- 
long game with!” reflects Craig. 

“Hang you and your Furlong 
game; what did you swat my finger 
with that paddle for?’ demands he 
of the. liver. 

“Aw, keep your finger out of the 
road; I was trying to hit that, you 
poor fish!’ pointing to the pike. 

““Who’s a poor fish 

““Keep your hair on!” i tal them, 
“Here are the others.” 


Comes a dip of paddles from down 
the creek. ‘‘Get anything?’ calls 
Morehouse. I realize that it is not 
for me to say anything. Both my 
companions give tongue together; 


<< | Les 
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1. 16 Pounds, All Pike. 2.%A Boy’s Delight:3Painted Turtle. 3. A Visitor onthe Beach. 
4. Looking Pleasant. 5. A Big Fellow. 6. Jim Crow. 7. Enough for Breakfast. 
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“Get anything?—We got a lu-lul’ 
“Come and look!” 

They line up along side. 

“Where is your minnow?” asks 
Williams.—‘‘Let us see him!’’ 

Peat gingerly removes a cushion. 

“Holy wild-cats!’ says Forbes, 
“Look at the brute!” 

We paddle back to Camp, too much 
taken to fish any more. Forbes’ 
boys catch a bass and three pike 
before they come in. We meet at 
the shore to inspect the catch, the 
boys in noisy wonder, Wong, the 
cook, beaming. Last night when I 
said: ‘‘Fish for breakfast!’’ he said; 
“You catchee, you got to clean’m— 
me no likee!’’ This morning as he 
looks at the prize, his verdict is: 
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“Pletty good; too big you; me _ 


clean’m!”’ 

But his fate is not as Wong would 
have it. 
the bay promises him a place at 
Ottawa, where mounted and shining 
he will some day be the admiration 
and pride of some of the fellows who 
helped land him. 

As we sit down to breakfast, I 
hear Peat jibe: “Oh, good-night 
Craig; Look at your ear!’ Craig’s 
retort is drowned in a camp yell: 
“Rickety, rickety, riff, raff, 

Chickety, chickety, chick, chaff, 

Let’s give a horse-laugh— 

H-A-W!” \ 
and from the cook tent comes this: 

“Ya, Doctor catches big fish; too 
big; me no clean’m; Hee Haw!”’ 


When a Little Child Prayed 


PATIENCE REED 


\ 


HE Fisher-lady, poised lightly 

on a stone in the midst of the 

swirling northern stream, cast 
her fly far into an eddying pool, then 
slowly reeled it in, with a look of 
mock despair in my direction. 

“It’s no use trying any more to- 
day,’ she called out as she stepped 
from stone to stone to where I was 
seated on a rock. As she adjusted 
the tackle she continued with a slow 
reminiscent smile. 

“And yet—if I had the simple 
faith of the little child I used to be— 
I might catch the biggest trout in the 
pool!” 

“Tl tell you about it as we walk 
back to the camp—almost the most 
wonderful story I know of the direct 
answer to prayer,’ she continued, 
laughing a little wistfully, I thought. 

“We lived in the country when I 
was a very little girl and I had a very 
dear playmate, Mary her name was. 
I sometimes wonder if any other 
little girls ever had such a wonderful 
childhood. . When we were 
five years old we learned to fish in the 
little trout stream at the foot of the 
orchard. 

“There was never another stream 


e 
like it. Where we knew it best it 
ran through marshy pasture land and 
the scrub willows and marsh milk- 
weed and wild forgetmenots hung 
over it making deep shadows. In one 
place it formed a tiny rapids and a 
waterfall, then rounded out into a 
deep still pool. A great elm grew 
at one side and hawthorn trees at 
the other. In spring the men used 
to wash the sheep there. And there 
were vague, fearful rumors told us 
children of a quicksand bottom into 
which a man and sheep had once been 
sucked. We had been cautioned 
never to wade in the sheep hole and 
we used to approach it timidly, 
round-eyed, holding our breath with 
wonder and fear, while we were small. 
But one day when we were twelve 
years old, Mary dared me to wade it, 
and clinging tightly together we 
waded through it from, one bank to 
the other. It was the most marvel- 
lous adventure of my childhood but it 


My naturalist friend up 


disproved forever the quicksand the- 


ory, and even at twelve one grieves 
a little over shattered illusions. 

“The summer we were six years old 
we were allowed to go fishing alone. 
We would trot down the hill, apple- 


j 


ee? ee 
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limb tackle over our shoulder. Mary. 


always carried the little tin pail to 
put the fish in and I had the can 
of worms. It was a day like to-day,” 
the Fisher-lady continued softly, “all 
blue sky and golden sunlight, only 


the skies were bluer and the trees. 


greener as they are always—in youth. 
Tim, the hired man, had cut the 
thistles in the pasture and some had 
fallen and dried along the dusty path. 
We tried to avoid these but several 
halts had to be made to extract 
thistles from our bare little feet. At 
the end of the long lane we came to 


_the sheep-hole where we were allowed 


to go that day as a special privilege. 
It was deep and still and mysterious 
as always, as we peered into its 
depths. We could see two small 
brook trout, quiet in the-water save 
for faintly moving fins, and farther 
out, at the very bottom, a great shoal 
of suckers, lying motionless, shadowy, 
almost invisible in the ooze. 


“We went far beneath the elm to 
“bait up.” I had lost my hook the 
day before in a willow branch, so 
that day a carefully bent pin was 
attached to my cord, and Tim had 
chosen the slimmest and straightest 
branch on the old harvest apple 
tree for my rod. We fished patiently 
for a long time and I had to bait very 
often. J remember that I suspected 
the worms of crawling off the pin. 
Usually we caught a few chub or 
shiners, and once in a great while a 
wonderful, spotted tréut. But that 
day we caught nothing. We had 
started off in such glee; to go home 
without a single fish was a tragedy. 
And, at that moment”the great idea 
occurred to me. The night before, 
mother had read to me the story of 
Peter Gray, a small boy, who had 
prayed to God, that his father, who 
was very ill, might be restored to 
health. 

“T forget all the story but I remem- 
bered the moral.  Peter’s prayer was 
answered and if his prayer was 
effective why not Mary’s and mine? 
God was no respector of persons, I 
argued in my childish way. And this 
was an opportunity to prove the 
prayer theory. Quickly I confided 
the idea to Mary, and with some 
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notion that the prayers might be 
more effective if made in secret, we 
went back to the old snake fence, 
each taking a separate corner, and 
knelt on the grass to pray. 

“Tt was so very long ago that I don’t 
remember just what I said, but I 
prayed fervently and for a big fish. 


_Mary was waiting for me as I arose, 


~ Sergt. J. A. Harrison, 


and we baited carefully once more. 
And at the very first throw I caught 
him—the largest trout that had ever 
come out of the old sheep hole. I cam 
see‘him even yet—all silvery and rain- 
bow spotted and wonderful. He had 
swallowed the bent pin, far, far, down 
and I can’t remember how we dragged 
him out.. We couldn’t get him off the 
pin so we simply ran for home, now 
carrying, now dragging the trout. 
I can remember how our feet patted’ 
along over the dusty path and, how 
the thistles stung as we sped over 
them, and how Tim heard our shrieks 
and came running from the meadow 
where he was cutting hay. 

‘‘And I remember the dear, dear 
home faces, as they gathered around 
us, and laughed and petted us, and 
made much of the prowess of the two 
little fisher maids. My last waking 
thought, that night, was that life 
would be very simple and wonderful 
indeed, for oné could have just what 
one wanted if one only prayed...... 
Poor little kiddie,’ laughed the Fisher 
lady, after a little, and wistfully, I 
thought. 


Salmon of 35 Ibs. Weight 


The accompanying 
picture reproduction 
is of a salmon of 35 
Ibs. weight caught by 


on August 17th last, 
in Saanich Arm. This 
fish did not seem at 
all anxious*to be lan- 
dedand put upa good 
fight before he was 
near enough to the 
boat for the gaff to do 
its work. j 


Hunting the Coyote with Hounds | ie ae mt 
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JAMES S. MEAGHER 


is, without doubt, the toughest 

and cleverest animal extant. 
Bigger and stronger than his brother 
to the South, he finds life on the vast 
prairies of the West, just one darned 
thing after another.’ 

His instinct is so amazingly sharp 
that sometimes I have seriously 
doubted his inability to reason. 

He has learned the valuable lesson 
of co-operation too; generally hunting 
in pairs, male and female (coyotes 
pair for life), and very often in 
bunches of four and five, and some- 
times ten and a dozen. 

When one coyote finds something 
edible, he immediately notifies his 
nearby companions of the fact, per 
medium of his famous howl, so weird 
and unearthly as to get on the strong- 
est nerves. Suspicion is his predom- 
inant characteristic, and I have 
known him to avoid the most cun- 
ningly set traps imaginable, for no 
other apparent reason other than 
‘he didn’t like the looks o’ it.2 A 
man with and without a gun makes 
all the difference to Mister Coyote, 
and if one is unarmed he will become 
so fresh that one positively has to 
‘shoo’ him off; show him a gun though 
and he’s away across the prairie until 
he gets out of range, and then he'll 
take up that peculiar attitude so 
common to his kind, broadside-on 
to one with head turned in your 
direction, and no matter what tricks 
one resorts to to get a shot at him, 
“Ole Man Coyote’ is always standing 
there looking back out of range. 

Although I pride myself on being 


Tis. coyote of Western Canada, 


both a good shot and ‘wise in the- 


ways of the wild,’ I always had to 
work mighty hard to get the coyote. 
I was not alone either; everyone I 
had come in contact with had agreed 
with me that coyotes were too wise 
for anyone outside a Peace River 
Indian. 

I would probably have gone on 
hunting under this impression, if I 
had not met one day, a local rancher 


4 


with what was then a new innovation, 
some ‘coyote hounds.’ 

Of course I had heard of the coyote 
being hunted with hounds, but had 
never given the system much thought 
having -heard so many cld hunters 
and trappers poo-poohing the idea 
as some crank’s freak notion. 

Anyway, upon my friend’s cordial 
invitation to jump in (he was driving 


-a buckboard) I clambered in beside 


him prepared more or less to see some 
crazy dogs try the fool stunt of 
catching a coyote! 

We had not gone far when, on 
rounding a bend in the trail, I espied 
a coyote sitting beside a ‘Buffalo 
wallow,’ about half a mile away. My | 
friend immediately stopped the rig, 
and jumping off lifted the flap of a’ 
box-like contrivance covered with 
cheese-cloth and ordered the five 
hounds, who had been loping along- 
side, in. 

While taking a route that would 
gradually bring us within five or six 
hundred yards of the coyote, I 
enquired as to the reason of keeping 
the hounds in the box. 

My friend explained that as the 
hounds hunted on sight, it was 
obvious that they should not see the 
game, until within the killing range 
aforementioned. 

I dubiously remarked that I frankly 
doubted the ability of anything on 
four legs ever outrunning a coyote, 
much less killing him. 

‘““All right, you wait,’? he laughed, 
“my bunch are sure bad medicine 
for Mister Coyote if we ever get 
within killing range.” 

After taking several short cuts 
through ravines and coulees, we 
pulled up onto a hill and sure enough 
there was the coyote, .about four 
hundred yards away to our right, 
just sitting down taking in the scen- 


ery. 

My friend swinging the rig round 
so as to have the end of the box facing 
the coyote, threw up the lid and 


yelling “Coyote!’’, turned the five 
‘dogs loose. 

The coyote, who up to this had not 
paid very much attention to us (they 
do not take fright at any rig drawn 
by horses as quickly as at horsemen 
or pedestrians) suddenly came to life 
with a start and streaked out for 
the tall timber in a hurry; but the 
hounds, to my great surprise, were 
gaining hand over fist. 

After about two hundred yards of 
straight running the lead dog forced 
the game to turn, once-, twice-, and 
the third time the heeler dog shot in 
and a cloud of dust obscured the end 
from us, as the rest of the hounds 

iled on to the ‘Old Man of the 
rairies.’ 

When we arrived on the scene, the 
coyote was already dead, with the 
dogs sitting in a circle around him. 

Upon examining the carcass I was 
still further surprised to find it, out- 
side of a few tufts of hair missing from 
the tail and a little of the fur spoiled 
at the throat where the heeler had 
taken his grip, in perfect condition! 

After congratulating my friend 
upon the fine performance of? his 
dogs, and listening to his story of how 
he, like myself, had always taken 
coyote with trap or gun, before mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the hounds, I 
wound up by purchasing a pair, male 
and female, from the five he had with 
him, for sixty dollars apiece.- 

These formed the nucleus of my 
present kennel of twelve hounds, 
eleven bitches and one stud dog, all 
well trained and sure killers, and 
worth around a thousand dollars. 


The coyote hound is a cross be- 
tween a Scotch deerhound and a 
Russian wolfhound, the pure breeds 
of either kind having proved unsatis- 
factory; the wolfhound will kill but 
he will not follow the game up if he 
happens to miss it on the first or 
second turn, while the deerhound will 
give chase but will not attempt to 
kill if the game snows fight, which 
the coyote will always do. 

The hardest part of training is to 
get your hounds to co-operate proper- 
ly; sometimes your lead dog generally 
the male,.will turn the game four or 
five times without the heeler attempt- 
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ing to take a hold of it, generally 
from being either too far away to 
the left or the right. i 

Again, the lead dog will outrun the 
heelers too far and after fighting 
around with the game will come back 
giving the chase up. 

Sometimes the dogs happen on a 
young coyote, and unless they get 
a flying start on him at least five 
hundred yards the game will outrun 
them, as properly trained dogs will 
seldom follow a coyote more than one 
mile, except when followed up on 
horseback. There are several meth- 
ods of hunting the coyote with 
hounds. 

The best is to take a light rig and 
a light fast team and a good fast 
saddle horse; when the game is within 
killing range, turn your dogs loose, 
they being in the cheesecloth box 
of course, and follow them up on your 
saddle horse, as well trained hounds 
will follow the game for several miles 
if they are followed up on horseback. 

Taking a three year average of the 
amount of coyotes followed and 
killed I find that the number of 
‘kills’ out of the amount followed was 
eighty per cent; the other two per 
cent being always clean getaways, for 
if once the dogs pull him down they'll 
kill him for a certainty. 


Another method used by some is to 
take the dogs in a flivver after the 
game and try to outrun the coyote 
if possible, before turning the dogs 
loose: I have tried this method but 
abandoned it principally because the 
rough prairie to be crossed (for one 
naturally cannot pick and choose) 
tends to sicken the somewhat delicate 
hounds, and also a coyote is very sus- 
picious of automobiles. 


Another method is to use the rig 
and team as before mentioned but 
instead of a saddle horse a_high- 
power rifle is used. 

The idea is to fire ahead of the 
game after the dogs are turned loose 
in an effort to ‘queer’ him as much 
as possible, by making him swerve, 
etc., this isall right if one is a good 


judge of distance, but I have known 


several fine male hounds to be shot 
through bad judgment of distance. 
The coyote hound is a very quiet 
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animal around a house and seldom 
or never barks. He is decidedly 
a hearty eater though, and will 
consume about three times as much 
as an ordinary dog, but all things 
considered, I think he deserves the 
extra ‘grub’ in the amount of coyotes 
he gets, a good pair should get easily 
two hundred dollars worth of pelts 
in a season’s work. 

The season in Western Canada 
opens about the first of November up 
until the first heavy snow, after 
which the hounds are at a heavy 
disadvantage owing to their thin 
legs sinking in the snow. 

An old stiff coyote is easy picking 
for the dogs, but the young ones often 
outrun them, except at very close 
ranges, say two or three hundred 
yards. 

In a-country where there is any 
considerable amount of scrub or 
cover the hound is practically useless 
as the coyote is an adept at losing 
himself, and once the game gets out 
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of the sight of the dogs they will 
not hunt for him. : 


Once a coyote by any means 
should whip a hound that, hound is. 
practically useless, as all the confid- 
ence necessary for a successful killer 
to have, is lost and the hound be- 
comes a lukewarm enthusiast for the 
chase. 

Coyote hunting with hounds is a 
fine sport besides being a very exciting 


one as sometimes the game will put 


up quite a fight when cornered, 
especially when chased with but a 
pair of hounds. 


When one considers that coyote 
pelts are selling around fifteen dollars 
each, the business end of it is not to 
be despised also one has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is helping 
to rid the country of one of its great- 
est pests, and is earning the thanks 
of the farmer who -thinks of his 
roosts, and the sheepman who thinks. 
of his lambs. 


Fishing at Pike Lake, Vancouver Island 


Norma DuMBLETON 


HERE are a great many men 

who would rather fish than shoot 

jin these troublous times. Of 
course, those who really prefer shoot- 
ing to fishing just took a little trip 
over to France and now that they are 
back, like my soldier-pal, they are 
tired of shooting and prefer the more 
graceful art of casting, or the very 
absorbing sport of angling. 

I shall be obliged tocallmy sporting 
companion by the simple name of 
‘Jack’ for safety’s sake, because I 
wouldn’t care for this article to be 
the cause of a dissolution of side- 
kickership, nor would I care to have 
my innocent block knocked off. He 
has a really fine name, truly an an- 
cient one, in fact, for it savours of the 
Bible, but, as it is not ‘Peter’ it has 
positively nothing to do with fishing. 

Most of our fishing was done at 
Pike Lake, which is a small piece of 
water, in the vicinity of the Highland 
District, Vancouver Island. This 


little place is a highly favoured place 
for law-breaking boys and men, who 
would shut an eye while passing a 
tree or shrub upon which was tacked 
a notice informing them that “Fish; 
ing in This Lake is Punishable by 
Law.’ When fishing season first 
comes in, the rocks are lined with 
these wicked people and ‘bobs’ may 
be seen floating all around the edges 
of the Lake. 

The first days we entered into the 
joys of fishing we trolled, using a 
spoon about an inch and a half in 
length, bright only on one side. My 
father showed us a_ two-and-a-half 
inch spoon and advised us to use it 
but we laughed at the idea saying 
that a spoon of that size employed 
where fish seldom exceed an eleven- 
inch limit, would scare all the trout 
into the growth at the bottom of the 
lake or the weeds at the edges. 

We used all manner of small spoons. 
but caused very little excitement. 
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* among the fish and only succeeded in 
landing a couple of sprats. Failing 
to tempt the trout with spoons 
we tried casting; Jack is rather good 
at casting; but there were so many 
dead flies in the wake that the fish 
‘did not worry about the artificial 
ones at all. 

At last we got a monstrous spoon, 
egg-shaped, is the best way to des- 
cribe it (I do not know its inventor’s 
name), three inches long and bright 
on both sides anddetermined to give it 
a trial since we had failed with all 
the other means at our disposal. 
Round and round the lake we went; 
it was early afternoon and the June 
sun poured upon us an intensity of 
heat that scorched our shoulders 
right through our khaki shirts—and 
not even a nibble from a sprat. 


After a while, Jack, who was row- 
ing, told me to reel in the line, which 
I was by no means loath to do, and 
we landed in a small cove from 
whence we made our way into the 
forest. 
we threw ourselves upon it with 
srunts and sighs of satisfaction and 


then commenced to discuss the lake, + 


the fish, the big spoon and my father 
in the most uncomplimentry language. 
Also we began planning a trip to 
Brentwood Bay or Patricia Bay to 
get some fishing. This last we said 
in tones of the utmost sarcasm and 
disgust. 

At last we decided to go home and 
have supper, and back to the boat 
we went. ; 

“Shall I put out the line just for 
fun?” I asked. 

“Oh, if you like,” said Jack care- 
lessly as he slackened the speed of the 
boat, and I let out about thirty feet 
or so of line. 

‘Perhaps, as it is sunset, the fish 
might —’ I was just remarking when 
‘Hello!’ I broke off as I felt a series 
of spirited tugs at my line. 

“Keep out of the weeds, Jack, I 
think he’s too big to take chances 
with!’’ I said striving to speak coolly, 
and then commenced a spirited com- 
bat between the fish and me. My 
slender rod would bend nearly double 
at one moment and the next instant 
would spring back again and I would 


Finding a cool, mossy rock, - 
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cry out in dismay “Oh, he’s gone!” 
and contradict my statement in the 
same breath as another violent jerk 
would bend the rod again. 


At last I coaxed him up to the boat- 
side and could see his dark form still 
fighting and diving under the water. 
Gently I drew him upward while 
Jack seized the landing-net and 
waited for the order to ‘cop’ the 
victim. 

“There—ready!’’ I cried as my fish 
came to the surface with a blind rush 
and Jack scooped him up in the net 
and deposited him, gasping and flop- 
ping about on the bottom of the boat. 


“Peach!” said Jack, “He must be 
over eleven inches.” 


“Ves, well over.” I said. You un- 
hook him.” 

I love the way that Jack handles 
a fish when he takes the hook out of 
its jaw; he does it in sucha neat, 
masterly way and does not allow it 
to splash blood all over me like some 
fellows have done. Some men are 
not meant for sportsmen. I remem- 
ber going out salmon fishing in a 
launch with two fellows one day. I 
landed-a dandy salmon. that proved 
to be more lively in the boat than 
it had been in the water. Of course, 
it had to be killed before we could 
extract the hook from its jaw. The 
boys each took a turn of tapping 
it on.the head with an iron bar, 
but were so afraid of hurting the 
poor thing’s feelings that they would 
neither of them hit hard enough 
to quiet Mr. Salmon. At last, I 
blush to relate, the weak woman in 
the party had to do the deed. The 
boys did not admire her for it either. 
By the looks on their faces, I think 
they must have put her down as 
heartless and cold-blooded. 


Well, tc return to my neglected 
narrative. Jack, after disengaging 
the hook, threw the trout under the 
stern seat and we gave the idea of 
supper the ‘go by.’ We caught three 
more fish, all over nine inches, and 
fell to praising my father and the 
three-inch spoon with great warmth. 
Then there came a time when my rod 
gave a tiny jerk. 

“Bite?” asked Jack. 
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Yes, quite a snappy one,” I 
answered. 


Jack rowed more cautiously and 
again the rod jerked: quite a healthy 
pull that time. 

“Row easily,Jack, this is a cunning 
old beast and I'll bet he’s huge— 
there he goes again!’ I said grasp- 
ing the rod more firmly, while my 
heart thumped with expectation. 

Half-way round thelake Jack rowed; 
again and again the rod _ jerked 
and trembled until my nerves were 
tensioned up with excitement and I 
felt the only thing that mattered in 
the world was the landing of that 
fish. 

At last Jack grew weary of the 
nerve strain. ‘‘Something must be 
wrong with the hook,” he complained. 

“Yes, that fish should have been 
on long ago. I’ll take a look at the 
hook,” I said, commencing to reel 
in. And when. I had reeled up 
thirty odd feet of line, imagine the 
surprise and disgust of both of us to 
see a big sprat absolutely ‘‘all in,” 
dangling pathetically from the hook. 
Oh! oh! oh! what a tragic reality after 
all our glorious expectations of a fish 
umpteen inches long—a wary old 
stager nibbling cautiously at our hook. 

Jack said a bad word as he viciously 
jérked the poor little wretch off the 
hook and threw him under the seat. 

“He'll be welcomed by the cats,” 
I remarked consolingly. 

Off we started again, but after 
travelling a long way with no luck 
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whatever, we decidedito go home; 
Jack was just going to turn the boat 
round when my rod gave such a 
jerk that I thought J had caught a 
snag. Then back at the end of the 
line a fish sprang with frantic effort, 
high into the air and came down with 
a great splash. 

“A real guy this time” I said tri- 
umphantly as I began to reel gently. 

““Gee! How the rod bends,” said : 
Jack. 

“The biggest of all,’ I replied. 

Who can describe what it feels like 
to reel in a big fish, who fights for 
every inch of the line that you take, 
who leaps into the air till you tremble 
for the power of endurance of your 
cast, who jerks the rod till-the tip 
bends almost double and who never 
tires for one single instant? 

Such was the behavior of my fish. 
More than a-‘score of times I thought 
that he was gone and as many times 
I cried out exultantly that he was not. 
And who could describe the triumph- 
ant delight that filled my whole 
being when at last, aided by Jack 
with the landing net, I succeeded in 
landing the prize? 

‘Prize’-—did I say? Well, I should 
think so! Thirteen and a half inches 
long; one pound in weight! A mon- 
ster for Pike Lake! No wonder 
Jack and I shook hands across the ~ 
gasping victim and no wonder that 
I didn’t care when I felt that Jack’s 
hand was all slimy. 


Planting Land Locked Salmon in a British Columbia Lake 


Mr. E. T. Cooper, secretary of the Cran- 
brook District Rod and Gun Club, has sent 
the following interesting little account ot the 
results of planting land locked salmon fry 
‘in a B.C. lake. 

In the month of August, 1915, a number of 
Kamloops trout or land locked salmon fry, 
were planted in Premier Lake which is situat- 
ed on the Cranbrook Windermere road. 
Previous to this date, no fish of any kind were 
ever seen or caught, and it was an undisputed 
fact that there were none whatever in this 
lake. 

Two years went by, and nobody ever 


thought of fishing in Premier Lake, thinking 
no doubt that it would be at least five or six 
years before the fry planted in there would 
be, big enough to catch. 

This spring a party who were spending a 
week end at the lake, thought they would 
try a few casts just for fun. Imagine their 
surprise to see an enormous fish rise and take 
the fly with a rush. Being only armed with 
light trout tackle, they naturally lost every- 
thing they had. Rumors began to be spread 
around town about the wonderful fish in 
Premier Lake. Naturally nobody believed 
them, putting them down as more fish stories. 


However, four local sportsmen, more bold 
than the rest, undertook to make a trip to 
Premier Lake to find out what was doing. 
They arrived over night, so as to get an early 


start in the morning. All night long they 
could hear the fish jumping and they could 
hardly wait for daylight to come, to get out 
on the lake. Daylight did, however, come at 
last, and off they went. A short distance 
from shore, they started to let out a troll; 
no more than forty feet of line was out when 


“bang”? something doing. Everybody made 
t 
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OME six or seven months 
before the hunting season 


opened, Roy and Bailey planned 
a moose-hunting trip, and as.a seed 
that is planted grows to a beautiful 
tree in the fulness of its time, so did 
the idea of hunting expand intoa 
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-a grab for the rod, and everybody offered 

suggestions as to what to do; the treatment 

however, did not seem to agree with Mr. 

Salmon, for with a grand rush he broke the 

A prayer was offered and 

out went another troll; not very long to wait’ 
when “zing” went the reel again; ye gods wnat 

sport; a grand rush taking a hundred feet of 

line before he can be checked, a mighty leap 

clear of the water a good five feet, his back 

arched, and sides glistening in the sun; an- 

other rush causing the line to sing through the 

water, and he leaps again; another rush and 

another leap, then down he goes; down, down, 

down, would he never stop? ‘Yes the strain 

on him is telling and he is gradually being 

coaxed up; great bubbles break on top of the 

water released from his lungs; up he comes, 

and right up to the boat, when off he goes 

again; ’tis the last grand effort for this time 

he comes to the gaff, and into the boat. Out _ 
comes the scales, thirteen and a half pounds. 
Can it be possible that a fish can grow to such 
a size in less than three years? Awful hard 
to believe, but behold the proof. Three more 
were landed during the day, when the con- 
quering heroes started for town to spread the 
news. 


Several good catches have been made in 
this lake since, the fish averaging between 
6 and 14% pounds. 


The Cranbrook District Rod & Gun Club 
through the help of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, are this year planting upwards of two 
hundred thousand fry in various lakes in the 
district similar to Premier Lake, and if the 
same success is met with as with those planted 
in Premier Lake, the Cranbrook District will 
be-as noted for its salmon fishing, as it is at 
the present time for its wonderful trout fish- 
ing. 


Trip” 
TUPPER 


beautiful dream of camp-fires, and 
hunting life in general. 

It would be an exaggeration to 
state (to say the least) that the clerks 
in “His Majesty’s Mail Service” 
were required to work over time as a 
result of their planning, but the 
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increase in the amount of mail that 
Roy exchanged with his brother-in- 
law, Jack—, was quite evident. Jack 
always accompanied them on their 
annual trips, and of course, he was 
advised on every new detail, and 
OK’d every scheme. 

As the summer months went by, 
and the cool of the evenings pro- 
claimed the first edge of fall, Roy 
and Bailey began to count off the 
passing days much the same as a 
_ small boy keeps tab on days, hours, 
etc., to the end of school. 

They were ardent believers in 
preparedness, so when the hunting 
season finally opened, Roy had every 
match in its proper place, and they 


were all on the “qui vive” for the 
pistol shot.” “ 
Jack arrived on Saturday. An ox 


team was engaged to tote their 
canoe and dunnage and was to start 
early Monday morning for Long 
Lake. O. Harlow, a friend of theirs, 
was to go also as guide and caller. 
Sometime on Sunday, Harlow inform- 
ed them that he would be unable to 
leave before. Thursday. That in 

itself seems only a trivial thing, yet 
had it not been for that very instance 
this account would never have been 
written. Well to proceed. Roy and 
Bailey did not see why they should 
wait until Tuesday, so they agreed to 
go along with the ox team Monday 
morning as per arrangement, while 
Jack, it was decided, would wait and 
come along with Harlow on Tuesday. 


If Arthur B. Reeve could devise 
some delicate instrument to detect 
the ardour of a man’s hunting in- 
stinct, I think Jack’s would have 
fallen a little short of Roy’s and 
Bailey’s in this instance at all events. 
However, we shall soon see an illus- 
tration of the Biblical statement that 
“The last shall be first’’, etc. 


When the grey dawn appeared on 
Monday morning, and the stars 
faded one by one according to their 
brilhancy, Roy and Bailey were well 
on the road to Long Lake. The ox 
team creaked and lurched over the 
rough, rocky tote road as it plodded 
along, and soon a hot fall sun was 
pouring down upon them out of a 
cloudless sky. Had they been going 
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to the “office” as usual, clad in thin 
summer wear, any movement would 
have been an effort, but to go hunting © 
clad in heavy woollens, well, as far as 

I know no word of protest- can be 
truthfully recorded. 


After they had journeyed some — 
seven or eight miles, and had branched 
off on the Long Lake road (a pes in 
by the way not one of them had ever 
been over before) the god of. mis- 
fortune visited them for the. first 
time. As they were passing over 
an old cross-way, the rotten poles 
gave way and the oxen fell through, 
nearly breaking their necks. _ In order 
to get out of their difficulty, they 
were obliged to cut away the old 
stringers, and remove the entire 
structure of rotten wood. During the 
next few hours they encountered 
several more of such cross-ways, and 
in every instance they had to throw 
aside the old poles, or cut a road 
around. During these delays which 
were a bit annoying, Bailey con- 
tracted a severe pain, caused no 
doubt, from over exertion and drink- 
ing too much water. This was all 
to the bad, since Bailey could no 
longer help. It was only because 
the team was very slow that he 
managed to keep up at ali. 


Presently they came to an old 
camp. Roy’s spirits went skyward 
and he exclaimed ““Boys we're here at 
last. Harlow told me about the 
camp and said the lake was just 
around the turn. Hurrah!’ They 
approached the turn with eager faces 
and glad hearts, expecting to see the 
broad expanse of Long Lake. The 
teamster whipped up his tired team a 
bit, and glad to think the journey | 
was over, began to whistle. Bailey 
threw away his cane andsaid “he 
was ever so much better,” but alas 
when they came around the said turn 
instead of seeing the much-looked for 
lake, they were confronted with 
another rotten cross-way. The fact 
was this was only a feeding camp some 
five or six miles from the lake. 

The teamster stopped whistling, . 
Bailey crawled on the load and | 
covered himself over with a quilt, and—~ 
Roy, the faithful optimist, said, “it 
must be the next turn.”? However, 


.as they plodded along and turn 


— after turn failed to reveal the lake, 


- 


even Roy's spirits hovered around 
zero. That five miles seemed like 
twenty to them. Finally an hour 
after sun-down they arrived at an- 
other camp, and just beyond the 
jake showed with its pink hues, 
distinct in the twilight. They pitch- 
ed their tent, ate a hurried supper, 
and “‘turned in,” too tired to smoke. 


The next morning dawned cool 
and calm. The teamster started for 
home at daylight. It was a beautiful 

“morning to call, but Roy and Bailey 
sat around all day not wanting to 
spoil any chances before Jack and 
Harlow arrived. All through the 
hot afternoon they sat around and 
watched the road for their friends, 
but they watched in vain. At twi- 
light as they sat in their tent, and 
looked out on the lake, watching the 
different colors reflecting from a pink 
and golden sky, wondering what had 
delayed their friends, Jack and Har- 
low were home relating to a verandah 
full of eager listeners, a very remark- 
able moose story. The two had left 
home Tuesday morning as planned. 
Just outside the village limits the 
tote road’ ran close to a number of 
small bogs. As it was a fine cool 
morning, Harlow said “when we get 
to the first little bog ahead, I am 
going to sound the call.” Jack was 
not particularly interested; in fact 
he was keen on keeping on. How- 
ever, they walked out on the bog a 
little and Harlow called. Before one 
could say ““boo”’ a big bull moose step- 
ped out on the bog, and started on a 
trot toward them. Neither rifle was 
loaded, and both were in cases. 
Never since the night previous to the 
battle of Waterloo was there such 
mad haste. But you know there 
are all kinds of moose; wise ones, 
foolish ones, and curious ones. This 
was one of the foolish ones. Jack 
snapped seven times before he real- 
ized the gun was not loaded. Then 
he loaded up and shot him. Dinner 
time saw them batk home again, 
moose and all. To further these 
unexpected events, both Jack and 


Harlow were called suddenly away 
on important business. So, they 
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hired a young chap to go to Long 


.Lake and tell Roy and Bailey what 


had happened, and for them to act 
accordingly. The god of misforstune 
was still in the running. The young 
man in question never got within 
ten miles of Long Lake. _ 
Wednesday morning was another 
ideal morning for moose hunters, 
frosty and calm, just the kind of 
morning Roy and Bailey had been 
dreaming about all through the sum- 
mer evenings. By this time they 
inaction. 
They wanted to call, to still hunt, to 
do something, yet neither one claimed 
to be callers, and they did not want 
to spoil further chances by still 
hunting before their friends came, so 
they sat around all through the hot 
sunny hours of another day. As 
the day wore on and their friends 
did not appear, a suspicion began to 
grow in Roy’s mind that something 
was wrong in Denmark, so to speak. 
After supper was over they talked 
the matter over, pro and con, viewing 
the matter from every angle, but 
could come to no satisfactory con- 
clusion whatever. They were indeed 
in ja quandary. It was true they 
could get home by canoe through a 
system of lakes and streams, but if 
they left too soon their friends’ 
might come and be stranded without 
food. On the other hand if they 
stayed too long they would be unable 
to get home by Saturday. However, 
to make sure they stayed over Thurs- 
day, spending the day hunting, and 
chasing loons on a peaceful lake. 
They retired early Thursday even- 
ing, their minds made up to make an 
early start for home on the morrow. 
Sometime in the night, after the fire 
had died down to only a few red 
coals, and the hunters were bundled 
warmly in their quilts, far away in 
their dreams, fate again hovered 
about and in the stillness of the night 
a big bull moose sauntered by their 
tent, giving the sleepers a_half- 
frightened, half-curious glance as he 
passed, leaving his big foot-print in 
the ashes. 
Roy discovered the track in the 
morning and all the hunting ardor 
which had waned during the week 
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owing to their peculiar circumstances, 
sprang into life again. It wasa sood 
day to still hunt, which made it 
doubly hard to leave just at the time 
when game seemed to be hovering 
‘about, but they had no choice in the 
matter. An hour later saw them 
pushing away from the shore with a 
very heavily loaded canoe. They talk- 
ed little, for reasons of their own, 
besides it looked like rain. They 
paddled over Long Lake to the 
brook; through the brook, a narrow 
crooked affair, to Eagle Lake; across 
Eagle Lake to the dam, where they 
had dinner. 

As Eagle lake brook was impassable 
to a canoe owing to its rocky nature, 
it was necessary to carry to the 
Liverpool river, a mile distant. This 
was no easy task as they had all 
their friends’ dunnage as well as 
their own. 

After dinner they started with 
their first loads. Roy carried his 
rifle, but Bailey left his until next 
time. When they arrived at the 
river Roy thought it unnecessary;to 
carry his rifle back and forth,* so 
stood it by a tree. Meantime rain 
was falling merrily. About midway 
back to the lake a fierce, intense 
bellow rent the air which froze Roy 
and Bailey in their tracks. This 
mad bellow was repeated. They 
had never heard anything like it 
before in their lives, and it made their 
blood run cold for it was the mad 
challenge of an angry bull moose to 
all moose in particular, and to the 
world in general. 

When the boys saw the big animal 
pawing and raving about not over 
seventy feet from the trail, they 
sprang into action like an automatic. 
Bailey started for Eagle Lake as fast 
as his short legs could carry, him, and 
Roy was beating all world’s records 
in his flight to the river for his rifle. I 
think the memory of what they had 
just heard lent a little speed to their 
flying feet. They may doubt this 
if they read it, but it is my opinion 
anyway. Well the outcome of all 
this mad haste was what you probably 
will guess before you read further, a 
clear case of “Old Mother Hubbard.” 
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When they got back the woods was 
bare. The bull moose had gone to 
parts unknown. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
the hunters kept their rifles close at 
hand, until all their dunnage was 
moved to the river. By the time 
they got their tent pitched it was 
dusk, and the rain developed into a 
downpour. They pitched their tent 
in a hurry and had the extreme mis- 
fortune to pitch it in a low place. 
Sometime in the night Roy had a 
vague notion that his foot was in the’ 

water, but by moving it a little he 
was content to believe it a dream. 
After a little more time and a little 
more tide, Roy waited for no man 
and sprang to his feet. Dreams were 
realities now, he had been lying in the 
water. He aroused Bailey, who was 
sleeping on a little higher ground, 
and with the aid of lighted matches, 
they viewed their surroundings. As 
far as eye could reach they could see 
nothing but water, which was rising 
they noticed with the rapidity of a 
tide. The heavy wind blowing up 
the still water had backed-up the 
water, and together with the heavy 
rain, had caused the river to overflow 
its banks. They lit their lantern and 
secured their canoe. High land was 
too far away to move all their dunnage 
so they had to slop around in ‘the 
water until daylight, by which time 
the water was up to their knees. 

At daylight they packed their 
water soaked dunnage in the canoe 
and proceeded down the river. All 
day long they buffeted the head 
winds in the still waters, and struggled 
with an obstinate canoe in the falls 
where the water ran white, and the 
roar was deafening. All the while 
the rain was falling like an equinoc- 


tial. three years overdue. About. 
five o'clock (they arrived home 
tired, wet, disgusted, hungry, and 


anything else you can think of, jolly 
well sure they did not want to go 
hunting again for awhile at - any 
rate. 

Indeed, Roy was so disgusted 
with the whole affair that for two 
months his, wife could not even get 
him to set a mouse-trap. 
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Approaching Fairy Lake, Lake of Bays 


THE LAKE OF BAYS ‘ 


We run with rushing streams that toss and 


spume, 


We speed or dream upon the open meres; 
The pine-woods fold us in their pungent gloom 

The thunder of wild water fills our ears; 
The savage vigour of the forest creeps 

Into our veins, and laughs upon our lips; 


The warm blood kindles from 


deeps, 


forgotten 


And surges tingling to the finger-tips. 


HERE never was a region better designed 

for vacalion purposes than ‘“The Lake 

of Bays”—“‘The Highlands of Ontaro,”’ 
reached through the town of Huntsville, 145 
miles north of the City of Toronto. The 
whole territory is one great mass of lakes, 
streams and forests. And you will be amazed 
at the extent of the lakes, which appear so 
smal! onthe map. You had perhaps expected 
to see some charming miniatures such as 
Windermere, Como or Maggiore, through 
which a tiny vessel would travel fretfully. 
But any of these Canadian lakes will supply 
you with new outings each day for a whole 
season. 

The multitude of islands and the diversified 
shoreline cause you to wonder how the cap- 
tains of the steamships find their way. 
Indeed, these lakes are a veritable maze, a 


watery labyrinth, the haunt of novel illus- 
tions and evasions. Against the steep 
woodlands nestle pretty cottages, hotels and 
summer villas. Nearly all these charming © 
summer homes harmonize with their sur- 
roundings of wistful and brooding woods. 

The Lake of Bays is one of the jewels 
in this great chain of lakes and is indeed one 
of the most beautiful stretches of water to 
be found in any country. Perfumed breezes 
blow across the lake at all hours of the day — 
and night. You may bathe in its cool 
waters, take boating excursions to the various 
points along its shore line, enjoy your golf 
on picturesque links, and catch fine bass and 
trout. 

The name “Lake of Bays’’ has been well 
chosen—the innumerable bays afford a 
constant delight and surprise. To the broad 
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stretch of lake succeeds the sudden inlet—the 
sheltered haven, where one may pluck the 
growing things on the shore, the tender green 
which comes down to the water’s edge, cool 
and sweet in the height of midsummer. 
Speckled trout, salmon trout and black 
bass are plentiful in Lake of Bays, while 
salmon trout and speckled trout are found in 
the waters of the surrounding lakes and rivers. 
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There is absolute immunity from hay fever 
in this region. Being situated at ay altitude 
of more than 1,000 feet above sea’ level the - 
air is found to be most invigorating and pure, 
and its efficacy ts pronounced. 

There are many hotels in the district, 
including those to suit the tastes of the most 
fastidious, while others cater to the wants of 
the more modest. » ! 


AN EL DORADO OF UNDEVELOPED NATURAL 
-RESOURSES 


H. W. Parsons 


HE consensus of opinion seems to be that 

ih Canada is about to embark on a pro- 

‘gramme of development, reconstruction 

_ and expansion which may be summed up as— 
advancement. 

Four years of necessary quiescence along 
these lines will undoubtedly give place to 
activity. 

It is but a natural sequence—except in 
those countries where exhaustion will retard 
progress to any extent for a long time to come. 
Our young country, a vigorous stripling com- 
pared to those whose histories cover many 
centuries, emerges from a world war with 
energies unimpared, wearing a glorious crown 
earned by the brave lads on the fields of 
Flanders, and requiring no period for recupera- 
tion before engaging with undimished powers 
in a campaign of advancement ever towards 
peace and prosperity. 

We have within our gates vast unused 
material known and undiscovered, mineral 
wealth, water power, agricultural lands, fish- 
eries and forests and places too of hidden 
wealth almost inaccessible for lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 

It may be ssid, the prospector travels ever 
in general directions West and North for it is 
towards the Frigid Zone the ‘Terra-incog- 
nito”—that the secrets of nature lie yet 
undiscovered. 

There is no better hunting ground, variety 
and number considered, than Northern On- 
tario, for it is here the “‘big’’ game hunter has a 
great selection—owing to the huge extent 
of the country andits inaccessability itis more 
or less a sanctuary. The “evergreen’ bush 
runs up to within some 50 miles of the Bay, 
this strip known as the “‘barren lands’ has 
little covering except some scrub. 

Trapping fifteen miles north of Cochrane 


offers a fair return. Catches have been made 
which for variety and quality are hard to 
beat. Timber wolf (scarce), mink, marten, 
beaver, fisher, cat, fox, lynx, skunk, weasel, 
rat, have all been secured by one trapper, and 
at the remunerative price of recent years a 
good income was assured considering the high 
quality of the furs our North county 
produces. 

I have met moose and black bear on the 
roads, ‘getting within a few rods before they 
“took to the woods.” ies 

The possibilities for food production within 
the Arctic circle have recently been vouched 
for by the well-known explorer Stefansson. 
Better known but not generally known is 
that part of Canada north of the ‘50th 
degree. In the region of James Bay within 
150 miles of railway communication lies an 
Eldorado indeed practically unheeded, yet 
within its environment containing fabulous 
mineral wealth. Deposits of millions of 
tons of iron ore have been discovered in the 
Belcher Islands and gypsum, lignite and other 
valuable minerals await development. y 

The ‘frozen’? idea in the minds of many 
would be dissipated by a visit to this wonder- 
ful bay between May and October. It is a 
fact that during the growing-season frosts do 
not occur as they do hundreds of miles further 
south. Here wild life revels: bird and beast 
and fish are here in quantities in and around 
‘the deep blue sea within a glorious bay.” 

A wondrous sea-side playground lies within 
650 miles of Ontario’s largest city—a day’s 
run. 

Approximately the gap existing between 
James Bay and the nearest railway at Coch- 
rane is 160 miles. Within this space arerivers, 
rapids and waterfalls, the land sloping to 
the bay more after the first 100 miles of bush 


; 


‘which is composed chiefly of spruce and Jack 
Pine. 

Here then we have water power, pulp wood 
for paper making in huge quantities and ap 
immense acreage suitable for farming, as a 
large portion is embraced in what is known 
as the ‘‘Clay Belt.” 

inerals, fish, fur and forest products exist- 
ing in plentitude, agricultural products as- 


PEERLESS 


'THE lover of Nature has to search 
farther and farther for the unspoiled wild- 
erness as the years go by. Every year 
miles and miles of the “forest prim- 
eval” are being sacrificed to the onward 
march of civilization. Areas that would 
put to blush a kingdom’s fee are every year 
sacrificed to the lumberman’s greed. Soon 


A 24-lb. lake trout caught in Lake Timagami 


the majority of the great Northland’s forest 
playgrounds will be things of the past, and the 
sportsman and the wilderness lover will have 
to go farther afield to find the unbroken 
haunts of their finned, feathered and furred 
friends. 

Resting in the midst of the green wilder- 
ness of the Government Timagami Forest 
Reserve (50 miles by 60 miles) 300 miles north 
of the City of Toronto, like some gigantic 
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sured, and a health and summer resort 
unrivalled within this province of Ontario. 
awaiting only railway facilities over a dis- 
tance of 160 miles, it is to be hoped the ex- 
tension of the T. & N.O. Railway will be in- 
cluded in .the programme of development. 
which it is expected be 22aPrried 
on in the near future. 


TIMAGAMI 


octopus with its innumerable legs and arms. 
and feelers stretching out in every direction 
into this wonderland of evergreen hills, lies 
Lake Timagami. 

Here you must come, if you really wish 
to enjoy Nature. Here are no conventional 
settlers’ clearings. Here are no sawmills 
sending out trails of black smoke, and moun- 
tains of bark and sawdust, to poison the clear 
air, and pollute the crystal waters. 

Half a mile after leaving the “‘fire-horse’* 
at Timagami station you are in the bosom 
of the unbroken forest, surrounded by slopes 
of pine and balsam and fir, and lost in the 
labryinth of islands and inlets and channels, 
stretching for interminable distances north 
and south and east and west. 

Imagine this lake with its 1,600 islands and 
islets! There are 1,259 islands surveyed and 
marked on the government map, ready for 
leasing to the prospective cottager. Visiting 
four islands each day and remaining forty 
days each year it would take you ten years to. 
merely pay each one a flying visit. 

Think of Timagami with its 3,000 miles of 
shore line! If you paddled around it once to 
explore its beauties you would have a canoe 
trip from Halifax to Vancouver and on some 
200 miles into the Pacific Ocean. 

No wonder that Cy Warman, after being 
caught and held along with a dozen charmed 


will 


and delighted Chicago newspapermen, authors — 


and poets in these Timagami north woods,- 
came out singing: 
“Crystal Timagami, Wasacsinagama! 
~ Low waves that beat on thy shadowy shore, 
North of the Nipissing, up the Temiskaming, 
We will come back and sing you encore; 
Back to the wilds again, show me the way, 
Make me achild again, just for a day. 
“Wondrous Timagami, Wasacsinagama! 
Swift running rivers and skies that are blue, 
Out on the deep again, rock me tosleep again. 
Rock me to sleep in my birch bark canoe; 
Back to the wilds again, show me the way, 
Make me a child again, just for a day.” 


We Were Seven — 


BILL RIVERSIDE \ 


UR party consisted of seven, class A. 

Seven is supposed to be a lucky number. 

None of us had ever shot a gun off or 
seen a deer. The call of the wild was the 
meentive, coupled with the food shortage 
and a need of outdoor exercise. 

We had a well thought out plan of cam- 
paign and knew just where we were going. 
A friend of ours who had been in the Parry 
Sound district last year posted us fully on 
what todo. He was a man of experience and 
reliability and he assured us that if we were to 


have the full measure of success and pleasure > 


we desired we must not specialize. We must 
set our minds on capturing and killing every- 
thing that swam, climbed, trotted, walked, 
galloped or crawled, in fact everything that 
wore feathers, fur, hair, horns or quills. 

To accomplish this successfully we must 
have an abundance of dogs—collies for coon 
and ground hog, Airedales for skunk and wild 
cats, spaniels for grouse, retrievers for beaver, 
whippets for weasel, bull dogs and terriers 
for bear, and miscellaneous breeds for general 
purposes, but no hounds as they make too 
much noise, which has the effect of frightening 
things away. 

It happened that big Bob Allen, the leading 
spirit of our party, had three dogs, two 
terriers and one coach dog. So it behooved 
the rest of us to procure the remainder of the 
canine contingent. We advertised, not for 
any particular kind, but just for dogs, and the 
uext day we were confronted with a glutted 
market. We bought three fox terriers, two 
Airedales, one whippet, two greyhounds, one 
bull terrier and several of unknown breed. 
! was lucky enough to secure a very fine 
specimen of English bulldog. The owner told 
me he was fairly good on bear but specialized 
on porcupine. He called him John Bull and 
the dog looked the part. He had lost an eye 
ina fight and I understand his opponent lost 
his life. John Bull’s countenance was some- 
what foreboding. In fact he looked as if he 
had fallen on his nose out of a seven storey 
window. He appeared slow of action but 
had the earmarks of a forceful character. 

_ When the day arvived for our departure 
we had twenty-three dogs in all and it cost us 
seventy-six dollars to ship them to a little 
station in Parry Sound where we were going 
to get off, and later on, seventeen dollars for 


damage done to a man’s leg who wantonly 
wended his way through the express car 
without a club, also eight dollars for a pair 
of pants to the station agent who inadvertently 
neglected to climb a telegraph pole when he 
saw us detraining the dogs. : 

We engaged a settler to convey our outfit 
from the station to our camp, an old deserted 
lumber shanty several miles over a very 
rough road into the wilderness. We had a 
sketch of the camp and surrounding district 
which was just like a war map, it showed 
everything except what we wanted to know. 

The load was very heavy and after going a 
few miles the settler struck for more money 
and we had to pay an excess of ten dollars. 
The creaking old wagon gave us much pause 
lest it should break down under the burden 
of provisions, bedding, cooking utensils, and 
seventeen guns with ammunition enough to 
supply two battalions of infantry in a frontal 
attack. Oh yes, and we had a keg of powder 
for reloading shells and five gallons of two 
per cent. lemonade for reloading pilgrims. 
We found the dogs very troublesome on our 
way in and decided to put three of the worst 
offenders in the wagon, leaving three for each 
man to lead, except myself. It was decided 
that John Bull was all I could be expected to 
manage, and we had to keep a reasonable 
distance apart to avoid open conflict. Had 
it not been that John Bull was slow to anger 
we should have had many sanguinary engage- 
ments on our way in. After many trials and 
anxious moments we arrived at our cabin just 
as the sun was setting in a glow of amethyst 
far away over the wooded hills tops. We 
were weary and heavy-laden yet light of 
heart, a veritable band of Robinson Crusoes, 
lacking a Friday. : 

I was detailed to take charge of the dogs 
while the rest put the house in order. They 
gave me trouble from the start. I tied them 
here and there to the many trees that sur- 
rounded the cabin and when my task was 
about finished I was bitten on the leg by 
Bob Allen’s bull terrier. He was a nasty 
brute and wanted to bite everything in sight. 
We called him Kaiser. I was the first casu- 
alty and Dr. Glendon cauterized the wound. 
By the way, we had two doctors in our party’ 
and it looked as if we were going to need more, 
not to mention an undertaker. 


~ 


The next morning we rose early and as I 
was invalided it was arranged that I should 
remain in camp while the others went on 
reconnoitering trips in different directions, 
taking one Airedale with them to try out. 


During the forenoon, while they were all 
away I turned the dogs loose for. exercise 
and for a time they seemed to enjoy it im- 
mensely, until Kaiser disputed the right of 
way with John Bull, which led to hostilities, 
and in less than two minutes the whole 
twenty-two dogs were engaged in it. The 
fight looked like a great moving brush pile 
and what to do I knew not. First I tried 
threwing buckets of water on them, which 


only seemed to add fresh fuel to their nYad 


impetuousity. They fought on with such 
ungovernable rage that I concluded death 
to all must be the end of the fight. I could 
see John Bull’s tail sticking out of the ani- 
mated heap and he seemed lo be just eating 
the others upraw. I then tried taking one at 
a time by the tail and throwing them back of 
the firing line, but no sooner was this done 
than they would leap back into the fray with 
renewed vigor. They seemed to be possessed 
of the very devil. “The angry blasts of hell 
with restless fury drove the spirits on.” 
What couldI do? Every effort I made seem- 
ed only to intensify the carnage. As a 
final stroke I decided to carry one at a time 
and chain them to the nearby trees. By 
the time I had two safely tied up peace had 
been mutually agreed upon and on looking 
over the scene of action I saw that the Kaiser 
and two whippets, «» coach dog and three 
spaniels were dead, while several others were 
mortally wounded. John Bull seemed not 
to have suffered anything of a permanent 
nature and he walked about with as unruffl- 
ed a mien as though he had been at a prayer 
meeting. 

That evening on the arrival of the hunters 
from the hills the whole surrounding neck 
of the woods re-echoed with rhetorical exple- 
tives and after I had outlined the conflict 
in detail they waxed exceedingly wroth and 
tried to throw the onus of the whole catac- 
lysm on me. I naturally resented this, and 
in forceful retort, which led to a wordy con- 
fusion of tongues. A real fight was only 
averted by the timely arrival of big Bob Allen, 
who had been lost and who had had great 
difficulty in finding his way back to our home 
sweet home. He had been shot at repeatedly 
during the day by members of the party who 
had mistaken him for a deer. Although 
Bob was an ungainly biped he really looked 
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more like a human being than a deer and it is 
hard to understand the mistake.’ Bob said 
he felt perfectly safe while he was sure they 
were shooting at him. The danger lay in 
their shooting at something else. Dick Reid 
had lost his valuable Airedale terrier. This 
dog, it seems, was running a deer and was 
about fifty yards behind it when Dr. Starling 
took a shot at the deer and got the dog. 


After supper the lemonade was _ passed 
and partaken of somewhat freely. This had 
the effect of soothing our battered, bruised 
and torn nerves. We all mourned the loss 
of the six dogs and concluded that we would 
be handicapped by the resulting canine 
shortage. — 

Plans for the following day were then laid 
and as my game Jeg rendered me unfit for 
aetual service I was again deputed to remain 
in camp to’look after the cabin and dogs. 
The frequent disbursement of lemonade lent 
enchantment to song and story. The dead 
dogs were forgotten and the evening passed 
in hilarity. 

At sunrise the following day each man 
struck out in a different direction, all the 
dogs being left behind with me as it was 
deemed unwise to use the dogs until the hunt- 
ers were better acquainted with the grounds. 


The sun rose brightly in the west that 
moruing. The boys accused me of having 
faulty latitudinal comprehension. I know as 
a general thing the sun rises in the east in 
most countries, but notin Parry Sound. Why 
even a compass is of little or no use for some 
reason it always points in the wrong direction. 

In the middle of the forenoon I was over- 
come with unrest. In truth I yearned for the 
busy haunts of men, being homesick and 


lonely. Dogs and trees had lost their charm. 
A house! A house! My kingdom for a 
house. I had heard there was a settler living 


about three miles distant who had what was 
called a good farm with broad acres of cleared 
fields. I decided to take all the dogs that 
were in walking condition and hie me thither. 
Words cannot describe the heartfelt. pleasure 
I experienced at seeing that farm. A modest 
log mansion, it stood in the centre of a tri- 
angular stumpy, rocky field. Yet it looked 
a veritable garden of Eden to me. The farm 
consisted of several such fields here and there 
among the rocky ridges. The dogs had 
scattered and left me (excepting John Bull) 
in quest of game as I thought: All at once I 
heard shooting, several shots in succession, 
then a lull and then another volley. I 
hurried to the scene thinking the shooters 
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had a bear at bay. Crossing a ridge I looked 
down on a little field and saw three men 
engaged in shooting our dogs and by the time 
I reached them they had killed all I had with 
me excepting John Bull who was at my heels. 
They pointed across the field to a number of 
dead and worried sheep. It was the farmer 
and his two sons and they were blaspheming 
vociferous}. They demanded a settlement 
forthwith at a rate of forty dollars per head 
for the deceased sheep. I told them the dogs 
did not belong to me, that I only owned the 
one at my Side, namely John Bull. At that 
the old man drew his gun as though to shoot 
my canine companion. 


“Hold!” I exclaimed. Stay your hand 
good yeoman, that dog belongs to me, and 
he never chases sheep, he knows he cannot run 
fast enough to catch them. The old man and 
the two boys were so angry their eyes blazed 
like a cat’s in the dark. I was afraid they 
were going to shoot me as I looked right 
down into the barrels of three guns and 
fancied I could see the bullets coming 
slowly out. I had a vision of the ending 
of a perfect life, a consummation to me 
devoutly undesirable.. 


“My home, my native land no more,” I 
whispered to myself and in a final impulsive 
outburst I rose to the occasion loudly pro- 
claiming in a most dramatic voice: 


“Justice, men, justice! How can you hold 
me responsible for the acts of a wandering 
band of dogs? You might as well blame me 
for the blustering wind that blows or the howl- 
ing of the wolves in the hills at night.” 


This declamation saved my life and I was 
allowed to go on suspended sentence. I was 
mighty glad to get back into the woods where I 
shared my luncheon with John Bull as we 
hiomeward plodded our weary way. I felt 
d sadness at heart at thought of the dogs that 
had been shot. Only John Bull and I re- 
mained. There was a ray of hope in the 
reflection that the few crippled dogs left at 
home may have recuperated sufficiently 
within a few days to allow of their being taken 
into action. This gave me a sense of relief 
for a time as I realized that a shortage of dogs 
would place us in a very serious predicament. 


I made up my mind to put on a bold front 
with the boys in camp. I would justify my 
actions and paint my misfortune in the most 
glowing colors. 

I forthwith set about preparing my defen ce 
rehearsing it loudly and forcefully as though 
addressing a multitude. Doubtless old John 
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Bull thought I had gone mad, and not 
without reason. 


{ 
Finally I reached a summit from wit Bs 
could see .our cabin and horror of horrors, the: 


place was on fire and great wreaths of smoke 
were bursting through the roof. I ran fran~ 
tically, hoping to reach the place in time at 
least to save the lemonade, but when withim 
a hundred yards or so of the burning cabin. 
a terrific explosion took place. The fire had 
reached the powder keg and whcn I arrived I 
found a big shell hole instead of the cabim 
while everything was scattered far and wide. 
Burning embers, twisted gun barrels, rem— 
nants of clothing, dinged and battered pots,. 
pans and kettles, trunks, valises and carpet 
bags were torn to shreds and the surrounding 
trees were festooned with fragments of copper 
colored dog flesh. All the invalided dogs had: 
been blown to fragments. John Bull and E 
alone stood to give sigh for sigh. 

I broke down and wept bitterly. John Bull 
seeing I was in distress howled in the most 
heartrending manner. We two were indeed 
alone in a howling wilderness. 


That afternoon seemed a week long. The 


sun apparently stood still most of the time. | 


I fancy Joshua must have had business on his 
hands that day. I waited impatiently while 
John Bull went out into the woods and 
retrieved what looked like the mutilated 
remains of a dog but which proved to be a ham 
which looked pretty good in spots. Accord- 
ingly it was promptly commandeered. My 
next thought was: “Where can I get a frying 
pan? ‘Tell me ye winged winds that round 
my pathway roar.” After about half an 
hour’s hunt I found one fully one hundred 
yards back from the shell hole. _It was dinged! 
and bent but I grasped it as a drowning man: 
would a straw. 

Just then’I heard voices. The boys were: 
coming home. And when they arrived upom 
the scene yea verily H—— broke loose. I 
will not attempt to describe the looks, lan- 
guage and actions of each in detail. Not one: 
of them expressed a word of delight at seeing 
John Bull and me alive. In fact our coming 
out of the catastrophe alive was the most. 
regrettable feature of the accident to them. , 


I tried to throw them off their guard by 
doing most of the talking myself and for a 
time they did seem spellbound and as though 
there were not enough words in the English 
language to fit the occasion. I finally stood 
up on the edge of the abyss from whence the: 
cabin had departed and addressed them thus: 

“Brothers in hunger and distress. Allowr 


aA b peeaalt 


- me to express my heartfelt sympathy for you 


f all in this hour of trouble. Not forgetting 


that man needs but little here below nor needs 
‘that little long. The paths of glory lead but 


. ito the grave.” 


“Grave,” screamed big Bob Allen. I saw 
cat once I was making a bad impression. 
When talking at random that way one always 
‘says the wrong thing, It would have been 
better if I had kept my mouth shut, yet I 
felt it my duty to say something. However, 
I realized that I must change my tactics so I 
proceeded to appeal to their better nature. 

“Boys,” I said, “let us reason one with 
another.” At this point a fresh storm broke 
out. 

“How can we reason, you saphead,” they- 
roared, while we are all dead hungry. 

“Have patience, men,” I replied. “I have 
found a frying pan back in the woods and John 
Bull has foraged and found the remains of a 
cham, so let us eat, drink and be merry.” As 
soon as the words were out I knew it was 
a mistake to mention drink as this brought 
forth a fresh outburst of wrath. However, 
at soon died down as hunger had to some 
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extent sapped their strength. We sliced the 
ham as best we could and fried it and, needless 
to say, ate it with omnivorous relish, after 
which we started on our long seven mile 
tramp to the station. The journey was 
uneventful for the most part and painfully 
silent. At one point only was the spell 
broken by a settler’s dog rushing out in a 
threatening manner. John Bull promptly 
put him to death. 

We reached the station finally, weary, worn 
and sad. I wired my wife for the hundred 
dollars we had in the savings bank but alas 
she had bought a Victory Bond with it so we 
had to pawn our watches and guns for enough 
to get home on. 

Please don’t mention this little episode 
gentle reader, as I promised the boys not to say 
anything about it. 


Editor's Note-—It is our impression that 
Bill Riverside must have imbibed something 
stronger then “two per cent.” to enable him to 


“concoct this yarn, but in view of his previous 


good record as a contributor we had not the 
strength of mind to refuse this fairy tale. 


Smithville Hunt Club in the Northern Woods 


A. H. ScHMEK 


Oc Oct, 27th, the Smithville Hunting 
; Club, loaded their chartered car, with 
shot and shell, dogs, motor boat, 
canoes, and other articles, and started on 
their annual hunting trip into the wilds of 
Northern Ontario along the French River. 

Although it was raining when the train 
pulled out of the station, the citizens, in 
goodly numbers turned out to wish the boys 
“good luck”. ‘The trip on the train was jolly 
and everybody had a splendid time, singing, 
‘telling stories, playing cards, etc. 

The party arrived at I’rench at 7 a.m. the 
following morning. 

The air was chilly and there was some snow 
on the ground which disappeared however 
about noon. After unloading the car, which 
consisted of provisions trunks, grips, dogs, 
motor boat and canoes, the club members 
started on a 15 mile trip along the French 
River, which the newcomers found very pic- 
turesque though to tell the truth they would 
have enjoyed much better if the weatherman 


ythad been more sociable. 


On arriving at the camp at 12.30 P.M. the 


cook proceeded to prepare the mid-day meal. 
Sleeping tents were erected. Then the boys 
put their shoulders to the wheel and built 
a log cabin 18 by 30, chinked with moss, 
which made it quite cosy. On Monday night 
it rained very hard and the tents and 
their contents nearly floated away. By about’ 
3 A. M. straw ticks and bed clothing were 
soaked, and the tent dwellers had to get out 
and sit up the rest of the morning. The log 
cabin was completed at last, and would have 
been a credit to any of the early pioneers. 
Bunks were made to accommodate 20 men on 
the west side. The stove was placed in the 
centre and the table at the east end: while 
there were windows at both ends and a door 
at the north side. 

November 1st came at last and everybody 
was ready to beat it for the tall timbers to 
try their marksmanship. “Three deer were 
carried to camp the first day. It was very 
interesting to sit on the top bunk at night and 
hear the boys tell their experiences. One 
man said he saw a wild cat with some kittens. 
It would take a book as large as Webster’s 
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dictionary to put their experiences between 
the covers. \ 

On November 21st three more deer were 
carried to camp again. One of our party said 
he had seen a crocodile with four smaller ones 
on its back singing “Home Sweet Home.”’ 

On November 3rd two more deer fell vic- 
tims to the boys and Grand-dad Putman came 
into camp smiling like a baby with a new toy. 
He had shot a buck. 

November 4th Sunday, was rather quiet, 
and smoking was the topic of the day, with an 
occasional joke or story. Some of the Bur- 
lington boys called at the camp. In the 
evening a discussion was opened on the war. 

November 5th promised to be an excellent 
day and the weather was very mild, but luck 
was against the boys, as few deer were seen 
and some of them were out of shooting dis- 
tance. The cook took a holiday and was out 
on trail. 

November 6th luck favored the boys with 
two more deer. One of the men had a very 
cold bath, however, he was holding the dogs, 
and was nearly ready to shoot at a deer when 
the dogs saw him and made a Jump, throwing 
him on his back in two feet of water. 

November 7th the boys were fortunate 
enough to secure three more very fine speci- 
mens of venison which made them feel very 
proud oi their day’s labor and everybody was 
ready to do their share at the table. 

The next day which was Thursday, proved 
to be an unlucky day. Much credit is due 
the cook who took a great interest in the 
welfare of the boys. When the cooking is up 
to the standard it adds appreciably to the 
outing as all sportsmen know. Three 
cheers for the cook! 
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(On November 9th luck once more loomed 


up and the boys came from the runway ‘with gs 


three more fine specimens of bucks. 


In the forencon of November 10th three 


more deer were the prize. 
president was called to St. Catharines to act 
as juryman, The boys, were very sorry 
to see him leave. Three cheers for the 
president were sounded as he stepped into 
the boat also a safe journey home. a 

Sunday came again, and nothing exciting 
took place that day. 

On Monday, November 12th the count 
was finished in the forenoon. In the after- 
noon some of the boys went to the Niagara 
Falls Camp to» see how they were 
coming along. The Burlington boys called 


at-our camp and expressed the opinion that. 


our boys had the finest specimen of deer they 
had seen this year. 

In the afternoon of November 13th a 
load was brought out to French Station. 
consisting of 20 deer, 6 men, and 4 dogs, in a 
pointer 36 feet long. The men slept in the 
station over night while the remaining boys 
at camp prepared for the final trip en the 
following morning. 

On November 14th the remaining boys 
closed up camp and with luggage and dogs, 
arrived about noon. Everybody turned in 
then and loaded the car. After the car was 
loaded the boys explored the country. until 
supper was ready. 

The party reached Toronto at 8.30 A. M. 
on November 15th., had to wait until 1.10 
P. M. arriving in Smithville at 3 P. M. 
Everybody expressed themselves as having 
had an Al time. 


CAT PATIENT, SKILFUL HUNTER 


TH. M. Beck says that it is his experience 
that “if a cat discovers a bevy of quail or 
covey of grouse or a brood of woodcock she 
has one mission in life after the discovery, and 
that is to destroy them all, and if she doesn’t 
get them to-day she will to-morrow or the 
next day, and a more patient, skilful hunter 
never existed.” 


WOULD PROTECT SQUIRRELS 


For the protection of grey and black squir- 
rels in Wellington county an order in Council 
has been passed by the Ontario Government 
forbidding the hunting, taking and killing 


of these animals in that district for three 
years from October 30, 1919. This action 
was taken at the request of the Wellington 
County Council under the Game and Fish- 
eries Act. 


WALRUSES WEIGH A TON 


The average sized Alaska walrus is as big 
as an ox and often weighs more thanaton. A 
walrus was recently killed by some whalers 
near Point Barrow, 
News, whose head weighed 80 pounds, and 
skin, including flippers, 500 pounds. The 
animal had a girth of 14 feet, the skin was 
from half an inch to three inches in thickness 
and the blubber weighed 500 pounds. 


On that day the 


says the Indianapolis — 


A Visit from “Stripe Back” 


W. G. M. 


“Skunks may come and skunks may go, 
But they leave a smell behind them.” 


prodded at the last one of two dozen or 

more, under the supply house at the 
lumber camps near Sudbury, where I was 
clerking (for my health) during the winter of 
1915-16. 

We arrived at camp to start operations for 
the winter.on August 5th, and although we 
sent out no invitations to the creatures. of 
the woods, they) came of their own accord, 
and started to “dig in’’ for the winter. 

The supply house just back of the cpok- 
house was fairly well filled with nearly, all 
kinds of food for the winter, and more was 
coming in. The flooring was made of small 
poles, and there were plenty of holes. 

The skunks were. the first anmals, first 
two or three and then what seemed to be 
aboot a dozen, and it is of these animals I 
want to write, , 

They started by burrowing under the 
flooring of the supply house, then under the 
cookery, itself, until at last the cook, his two 
helpers and myself, decided to oust them from 
their peaceful abodes, as the air was becoming 
too “‘skunky”’. 

The funniest scene I saw that winter 
happened one evening in September. The 
foreman (a jolly good Irishman by the name 
of Sloan) arrived late for supper but the cook, 
Alex. Moore, had a good hot supper waiting, 
The foreman sat in his customary place at 
the head of the long camp table with his 
back to the supply house door which was left 
open in the evenings to let the cool breezes 
come in. I was seated next to the foreman 
where I had a good view of the door, and the 
cook and his two helpers were sitting on 
the edge of their bunks a few feet away. 

We had been talking about fifteen minutes 
when suddenly, I spied a big skunk standing 
in the doorway and calmly sniffing the air, 
The cook saw him too, but motioned to me 
to keep quiet. After a pause of a minute 
the skunk walked slowly toward the table, 
stopped ten feet away and then proceeded 
towards the foreman’s small bench. For a 
few seconds I had to take my eyes off Mr. 
Skunk and made an effort to blow my nose 
with my large, red handkerchief,, hoping thus 
to hide my laughter. We wanted to let the 
skunk come up to the side of the foreman’s 


Dee is what I thought as we poked and 


bench and then see him jump. But while 
snickering to myself, the boss bounded up 
with a yell, upsetting the remaining part of 
our suppers in his haste to get away from 
Stripe Back. As soon as he gained his feet 
and spied the cause of hurried ascent, he 
grabbed the bench and swung it over his head, 
ready to deal a mighty blow. We all knew 
what the result of that blow would mean—so 
evidently did the boss—for the bench re- 
mained suspended. What a _ suspense! 
Every eye was centered on the skunk, who 
stood motionless, with tail erect and ready 
for action. To coax the skunk out was the 
next job and was finally accomplished, after 
many failures, by the cook, who\tied a piece 
of fresh meat to the end of a string, tossed the 
meat near the skunk and pulled it toward the 
door. At the third throw the skunk decided 
to follow the bait. Exit the villain. Close 
of the first scene. 

This may sound fishy, but there were six 
of us to witness the act. We tried the trick 
later to coax others from their holes, but noth- 
ing doing. 

Our next exciting incidertt was when we 
had a skuk wedged in between three pork 
barrels. One of the party volunteered the 
statement that if a skunk’s tail is held dowm— 
well, yiou are safe from a gas attack. 

Getting a pole we held down Mr. Skunk’s 
tail while the cook rigged up a snare on the 
end of a pole to slip over Skunky’s head to 
strangle him to death. Attempts however, 
proved futile or at last we conceived a new 
plan—and it worked. Dan, a cookee, was to 
pull a barrel away quickly while, Loe, the 
other cookee, was to grab the skunk’s tail and 
throw the rascal behind him with a quick 


_jerk. The success or failure of this scheme 


depended upon the speed and team-work— 
if the man who held Mr. Skunk’s tail had 
hesitated a fraction of a second too long— 
quick the gas masks. 

After a dozen attempts Joe finally got a 
half-Nelson on the skunk’s tail and at the - 
same time a barrel was pulled away, Witha 
yell and a jerk, Joe flung the skunk out of the 
door and into a pile of tin cans. From there 
we pelted him with tin cans and stones, and } 
as he stopped for a second on the brink of the 
creek a large rock hurled through the air and 
struck him. As he rolled into the water, the 
air became sickening and we all ran for the 
cookery for a good wash. 
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The silver stream is calling, 
The spring is in the air,— 

The song of ‘lark and sparrow, 
Are sounding everywhere! 


Beside the brook the birches, 
The maples by the lane, f i) =_Z7 oS Z ; 
5 Wi \= Zgys 

Come into life, they’re budding YY 2a 
With leaves of green again. a 


The crocus on the hilltop, 
The violet by the sedge— 

The honey-suckle’s twinkle 
From every, tangled hedge 


Tell of the summer’s coming, 
The time of boot and fly— 

Of free-lance to the torrent, 
The winged lure to ply! 


Then out when cock is crowing, 
Then up with break of day,— 
One glance again to heaven, 
The heart will guide the way 


=f a ; 
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coming back made the statement that 

all that was to be taken in that lake was 
a row of small muscallonge, some of them 
just barely going over the thirty inch law 
allowance. He made the declaration that all 
of the big fellows were gone, and that only the 
small ones were to be taken by means of the 
spoon-hook; or any lure for that matter. He 
asked me what I thought aboutiti: The big 
fellows had been speared in the spring by the 
natives, was his opinion. 

“To a certain extent it’s true,’ I said. 
“T once had the same idea about a lake being 
fished dry of big ones, until in the spring I 
saw hundreds of massive muskies swimming 
around on the spawning banks. After that I 
arrived at the conclusion that there were 
large muscallonge in the lake all right, but 
they were hard to get on the hook. They 
had learned.too much, these big fellows, and 
were not to be tempted.” 

“But how do you make that out?” 

“Well you let an under-sized musky hit 
the lure and get tangled up, and fight for his 
life to get away. Bring that under-sized fish 
into the boat, look him over for a while, and 
then put him back in the water and I’ll swear 
that fish has learned enough through ex- 
perience to keep away in the future from any 
suspicious contrivances twirling through the 
water.” 

“You mean that once a fish has been 


eat fishing a certain lake an angler 


hooked and played and then put back again 
and let free that that fish will not strike again, 
but will grow old and die of old age.” 

“Some will be tempted to strike again, and 
many do,’ was my opinion. “But there are a 
great number that are not to be fooled the 
second time—that is to say, fooled by a 
fisherman’s lure.” 

“T’ve seen too many large muskies in photos 
in the magazines to believe that,” said my 
angler friend. 

“And you, believe that eyery last one of 
those hulking muskies you see in the photos 
were taken upon the hook,”’ I asked. 

“That’s what I’m telling you,” broke in my 
friend. ‘“These fellows profess to get these 
large fish by hook and line but what is to 
prevent them from spearing, shooting or 
snaring them and then posing them‘as a catch, 
made with hook and line. That’s what I say: 
the big fellows come by their death at the 
hands of the unsportsmanlike fellow who is 
after fish and doesn’t care how he gets it, by 
fair means or foul, just so he has something 
to pose with.” 

I thought this over. 


“Some are taken that way—perhaps more 
than we know. But I rather believe that 
most of these big fellows are as wise as they 
make them and keep away from all lures, 
once they have had an experience to brighten 
up their wits, but may get caught on a bait 
they have never seen before. A lake may be 
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full of large fish, and only a unique bait will 
lure them on to a strike.” 


We have often discussed in print why it is 
that a black bass will strike a fisherman’s lure. 
. One man believes that it is anger that impels 
the fish to strike the bait. Another thinks it 
is curiosity. Yet another firmly holds that 
the fish thinks the lure a true food proposition, 


and that, therefore, he strikes the bait with the . 


idea in view of having a feast at its expense. 
Take anger, for instance. You may troll a 
lure before the nose of a bass a certain number 
of times, and finally ‘the bass will turn and 
nail that lure. No doubt he struck through 
anger. This is especially true in the spring 
when you fish in and around the spawning 
nests of the basses. If you are ignorant of the 
fact that the bass you see is guarding a nest 
with eggs or fry in it you will cast time and 
time again so that your artificial minnow pass- 
es right by the bass’s nose. Finally the bass 
with a dive will hit it, and will lose his life. 
Equally ignorant you belieye that it was your 
“cunning” that contrived the capture; that 
it pointed to immense piscatorial knowledge 
and right bait selection on your part whereas 
the bass hit through anger in protection of his 
home and little ones, as you would do in the 
same condition. It is when the bass are free 
from the duties of pro-creation, the duties 
of reproduction, that ‘they take to coursing 
up and down the shores. It is then that they 
hit a lure for another purpose. Many fish are 
taken quite unawares and hit the lure on the 
impulse of the moment—and this applies to 
many fish, including also the pike and the 
muscallonge. 


Presume that a muscallonge is lying in a 
certain nook of his favorite bay facing in 
shore. -Presume that you have rowed into 
that bay very silently, with hardly a ripple of 
the water; so silently that the fish is not 
aware of your presence. You cast your lure 


up to the other side of the nook, and though — 


the musky heard that lure fall he was not sure 
what had happened. You begin to reel, and 
the glittering lure passes not in front, but in 
back of him. A ray wavers through the water 
and suddenly swinging he beholds that some- 
thing coming. He swings and strikes at 
practically the same time, without first 
viewing it. He struck on the impulse of the 
moment. The lure took him’ unawares. 
Hence it is my firm belief that if one is to fool 
the really large fish he must row into a bay 
silently as possible and cast as directed, to 
catch the large fish off their guard, so that 
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they will strike on the impulse of the moment. 
The smaller, unsophisticated fish dash out 
and nail a lure,—but then they have had no 
previous experience to tune up their instincts. 


) 

No doubt when you troll in the old-time 
manner, just outside of the weeds, reeds and 
pads any number of large fish lying there 
in wait in the various indentations in the 
pads witness that lure twirl by, but they 
will be facing the lure, and they will hear 
the boat coming. The boat comes first. 
Now the fish grows wary. The oars and the 
boat disturb the water. Had the lure itself 


* come by without any boat near at hand that 


fish is not liable to have been wary, and 
would have, perhaps, struck the lure as it 
came by. Here is something that I have not 
tried out, but which seems to me to be some- 
thing that would bear trying out for the in- 
terest it may contain. The idea is to elim- 
inate the boat rowing by the place where the 
musky happens to be. You see I hold that 
the boat coming by disturbs the water and 
thus imbues the fish with, caution. (Of 
course I refer here to fish that are found in 
lakes that have been fished over a great deal, - 
which finny ones are liable to be far wiser 
than those taken out of lakes in the wilder- 
ness.) 


Presuming that you wish to test out my 
idea. 


You have your spot picked out where you 
feel sure a nice fellow is lying, say beside an 
overhanging tree, some dead-heads, some 
pads, or off ofa certain bar. The idea is to 
eliminate the boat which ordinarily is rowed 
by the place spotted out.. Making a wide 
detour one boat pauses some fifty feet or 
more from the place in question though in 
line with the spot. Another boat is now 
rowed far around. the spot as cautiously as 
possible, one of the occupants of this boat 
holding the line and lure that is to be trolled 
across the place mentioned. The line is 
never allowed to touch the water but is kept 
stretched, the fisherman in the other boat 
holding the rod high up to facilitate this 
performance. When the other boat has 
rowed fifty feet on the other side of the sup- 
posed place thought to be holding a musky 
the lure is slipped into the water and at a 
signal the boat holding the rod rows away. 
Thus, (both boats being in alignment), the 
lure twirls through the water desired to be 
fished. I am of the belief now that this 
method will work out nicely. The reason 
is that no disturbance is made during the, 


whole performance. The fish will hear noth- 

ing suspicious around him; the lure will 

appear before him, seeming to have come out 
of nowhere. On the impulse of the moment 
he will strike that spoon-hook or wobbler 
minnow with all his might. 


Casting for musky and pike has proven 
exceptionally productive of captures. The 
reason of this is simple. No boat is near at 
hand to disturb the water, and so frighten 
the waiting fish. But this method of trolling 
I believe to be even more interesting for 
the reason that all sounds are eliminated; for 
it will be remembered that in casting for the 
musky the lure dropping to water makes some 
sound. 


I have referred in the above to fish gone 
after in much-fished water. In wild waters 
the fish are generally quite unsophisticated 
and are not hard to catch. Even in much 
fished water the use of a lure new to that lake 
is liable to catch a big fellow unawares; there- 
fore it is always a good idea to bring three or 
four kinds of lures, leading them with the 
spoon-hook, one a regulation spoon of the 
Skinner sort (which whirls along at one level 
in the water), and a second type of spoon 
known as the darting or wobbling spoon, 
which I have previously spoken of in this 
magazine, showing drawings of various kinds. 
If you have kept the various fishing notes 
articles, (as you should), you will easily be 
able to refer to this description. The eccen- 
tric motions of the wobbling and darting spoons 
in the water are liable, (by their very original- 
ity), to catch a fish off his guard, with the 
result that a capture is made. The wobbling 
and darting spoons should be in every lake 
angler’s outfit for they may be used in casting 
as wellas trolling for bass, pike, muskies, wall- 
eyed perch and pickerel, not to forget their 
apt use in the capture of the lake trout. 


As the years have passed by I have come 
to believe that casting for pike and mus- 
callonge is one of the very best methods of 
capturing these fishes, and should not be 
passed by by the active fisherman. It is not 
strange that the so-called orthodox method 
of capturing the pikes has been by means 
of trolling. The man who experiments with 
any other method beside trolling is as one in 
ten. The pikes and muskies are trolled for by 
means of the rod and reel, the fisherman 
sitting in the back of the boat while it is 
rowed along the shores or over the feeding 
ground of these fish. Where the man hold- 

_ ing the rod and reel, trolling, scores greater, 
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than the hand liner I cannot possibly see. 
He merely holds the line by means of the reel 
where the hand liner holds the line in his hand. 
True, once a fish is captured the fisherman 
plays the finny one gaff, but until that moment 
arrives the fisherman is merely a puppet 
holding a rod. The man who casts for these 
fish, (as done in bait casting for bass), is 
constantly busy, and has a constant chance 
of measuring his skill with the fish. In 
trolling in the ordinary manner for the various 
pikes, what do we find to be true? Simply 
that miles upon miles of water are covered 
without a strike. Great distances in between 
may be termed fishless. The fish stay in and 
around certain places, such as in little bays, 
with intervening space where no fish, at the 
moment, happen to be. Naturally, there- 
fore, were these fishless areas left out of the 
bargain, and were the feeding grounds and 
so forth, fished over, the results would be the 
greater, By following up a system of bait 
casting this can be done. Also, time counts 
while fishing, for there are certain few hours 
in the afternoon and in the morning that may 
be termed the prime fishing hours. In those 
hours the fish, (then feeding or coursing 
abgut,) are most liable to take the whirling 
lure, through what reason we do not know. 
If the certain limited hours in which the fish 
are feeding are wasted in trolling over fish- 
less areas it can naturally be seen that the 
chances of piling up a few captures are few 
and far between. The man who bait casts 
for the large preying fishes leaves all the 
fishless areas and fishes only in the spotted- 
out, chosen grounds of the fish and has suc; 
cess, usually, in proportion while the iron 
is hot, so to speak. 

Another thing that interferes with troHing: 
there are weeds to be encountered; sometimes 
the hook attaches itself to a weed and great 
lengths of line must be reeled in and the 
weeds picked off before the lure can again be 
put out onduty. This is usually exasperating 
and a waste of good time. I note hundreds 
of anglers trolling for the various pikes in 
weedy waters, and the bulk of the time they 
are taking in line and picking off weeds. I[ 
have said and I again say: Where weedy 
waters occur the trolling method is well nigh 
You all know it to be a fact that 
while trolling your hook has caught into and 
pulled up a weed length anywhere from six 


useless. 


inches to six feet in length and you have 
Only by 
your sense of feel in trolling can you tell 


not known what has happened. 
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whether or not you have accumulated a weed 
and that weed generally has to pull out hard 
before you can tell whether or not it is a 
weed; the long, slender weeds may actually be 
pulled up without your knowing what has 
happened. Again there may be a_ loose, 
floating weed on top of the water. Your line 
crosses this in trolling, and sooner or later 
slides on down to the hook. The result is 
that you may troll around a bay with a weed 
from six inches to six feet, as I have said, 
attached to the hook. A weed on the hook 
will stop even a small, unsophisticated fish 
from hitting at the lure. This fact, first 
and foremost, is a huge point scored against 
trolling. Of course, where waters are uni- 
formly free of weeds, in good areas, there is 
where trolling should be tried out if tried 
out at all. Let me point out acase. We will 
say that there is a mass of weeds, reeds, or 
pads extending along the shore. Sometimes 
these pads or reeds come to an absolute‘‘con- 
clusion” at a certain point. Outside the 
edge of these is deeper water without weeds. 
Thus along that whole edge it is possible to 
troll, or cast, with the utmost freedom. 

I like to bait cast for the true pickerel, the 
greater pickerel, (or what we call the Great 
Northern Pike), and for the musky. The 
outfit for this casting business is much the 
same as that used for bait casting for bass. 
In fact I use my Number 33 Bristol for all this 
casting for the larger fish. The line, however, 
is not the bass line, which is soft braided and 
tests to twelve pounds. I prefer a slightly 
heavier line for the musky. You can get a 
silk line of the Kingfisher sort that tests to 
twelty pounds that is used for the musky that 
I consider ideal. This line, though testing 
to twenty pounds, does not lie hard on the 
reel, but reels on well, and casts out nicely. 
This line (the twenty pound test Kingfisher) 
is of the same color as the bass line of the 
soft braided sort, being whitish-grey, and 
checked with black. Many heavier, hard 
braided lines of Japanese and Italian silk I 
have found too clumsy, for they pack hard 
on the reel and make a large core in no time. 
A line such as the one I have mentioned 
should be rubbed down with oil of a good 
grade, though none of the gummy oils will 
do. The best gun, typewriter and reel oil 
on the market is what I use. I dip a little 
onto the flannel piece and then run the line 
throughit. Don’t eversoak yourlinein the oil. 
as this in not necessary. Oiling the outer 
surface of the line a little to form a barrier 
against the water is productive of excellent 
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results and preserves the line; this is true not 
only of the musky line but also of the bass 
bait casting line. fs ' 

I cannot say that I admire any pike casting 
lure so well as the Number 5, silver-bladed, 
fluted spoon. It is to me a lure that has 
attractions innumerable. It is not too small, 
nor too large. It is heavy enough to cast 
with for long distances without any other than 
its own weight. Its glittering, whirling spoon, 
catching and shooting forth the sun-rays 
from right to left, acts as a positive charm to 
any fish that may come within the radius of 
its diffusion. Therfore, first and foremost, 
I commend the Number 5 spoon to the fisher- 
man who wishes to go bait casting and 
have some agreeable success at the work. 
Among all the spoons that I have tried, 
(and I have tried out pretty nearly 
all of them), I recommend the fluted 
type, no matter who the maker may be. (It 
may be said in passing that almost all spoon 
makers now make spoons in a fluted type 
besides their other unfluted sorts). The 
reason the fluted spoon is best is that these 
flutings, or ridges, on the spoon blade, con- 
centrate, and diffuse the sun rays vastly 
better than the ordinary unfluted spoon. 
Indeed, where the waters are murky, a fluted 
spoon will be seen by the fish where an ordin- 
ary smooth-bladed spoon may go unnoticed. 

It is best for two to be in a boat either for 
trolling or bait casting for the musky or the 
large pike. I need hardly state the reason- 
One man in a boat to both row and fish is 
well nigh impossible, especially if the fish 
caught is a large one and you are near to the 
weeds. Heeding the call of instinct the 
fish will dive into the weeds, reeds, or pads, 
will take a couple of turns around a weed, 
cause the spoon to hang loose, and will then, 
in some way unknown to science, manage 
to extricate that lure from his jaw. One 
needs to be exceedingly careful when fishing 
alongside of the pads and reeds or he will lose 
a large fish. The moment one is hooked 
just outside of the pads it is well to keep 
a very taut line while the man at the oars 
rows out into the lake. Keep impelling the 
fish outward. Don’t allow slack or he will 
dive, forthwith, into the ‘‘jungles.” 

I have previbusly stated that the use of a 
bait practically new to a lake will as often 
as not cause a musky or ‘large pike to rise 
on the instant. I once had an experience in 
this line that is worthy of mention. The™ 
lake I was fishing had a splendid bar in the 
middle of the lake. It had been estimated 
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that over fifty nice sized muscallonge had 
been captured off that bar in three years 
fishing, which is very good indeed for one 
spot some two hundred feet long. There 
came a time when the muskies along this bar 
seemed not in the least eager to rise to the 
spoon. 

“Has anyone ever tried any of the wobbler 
minnow family off that bar?” I asked the 
habitant. 

He looked the minnow over curiously 
and stated that he had never seen it used 
in that lake, nor had he ever seen it in use 
elsewhere. So eager was he to see it tested 
out that he went with me, rowing the boat. 


We rowed in as silently as possible to this 
bar, and I made some dandy casts into the 
likely places. There was a deep indentation 
in the reeds where I had previously taken out 
a nice musky, which looked to me to be a 
mighty suspicious place on that particular 
morning. I therefore made an overhead cast, 
the bait dropping right smack into the head 
of that indentation among the reeds. The 
wobbler started its gliding outward, when 
that very moment a musky smashed it with 
might and main and a battle royal was on 
that I wish you could have seen. That 
musky was an eleven pounder but by the way 
he fought you would have thought that 
nothing short of a tuna was at the other end. 
But what that wobbler looked like after the 
fray is so hard to deseribe that I give up. 


That, in the main is the trouble with the 
use of wooden artificial minnows as musky 
lures. They do notstandthe wear and tear 
of the teeth on the enamel, even though that 
enamel be of an ordinary well-wearing quality. 
The brush-like teeth of the bass, (if you can 
call such, teeth), are quite different from the 
fangs of an active musky. However, prac- 
tically any of the artificial minnow family will 
do well on the musky. And this is especially 
true of the muscallonge that are to be found 
in the rivers. p 

Many of the rivers of Canada, (especially 
certain rivers in Ontario, such as the French 
River), contain some of the most active and 
spirited members of this family of Esox. 
They are full of the real old finny fighting 
spirit and there is a reason for this, of course, 
Through living a life, constantly facing the 
on-rush of the water they have become 
possessed of a great vim and force; they have 
a kick to the tail that would put a man’s 
eye out; their fins it may safely be said are two 
limes as strong as the fins of alake musky. A 
fish such as this striking your lure is out for 
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business and directly you have connected 
up with one you know that you have a fight 
ahead of you. In the waters of a lake there 
may be no on-sweeping current, unless there 
be a stream running through the lake, gen- 
erally there is not. But in the stream there 
is a rush to the water. When you catch a 
fish there the added force of the water helps 
the fish a very great deal. Hence the necess- 
ity of watching carefully, and playing the 
fish with every bit of ingenuity you are cap-— 
able of. Many an old river musky has a 
spoon-hook clanking in his savage old jaws, 
the result of breaking lose from a piscatorial 
tether with the halter coming along with him. 
If there is a sunken log in that stream your 
stream musky will know it, and will, if yow 
allow him time, get that line snagged around 
it and will contrive to break loose. 

“The lake musky is sleepy and half awake 
compared with the river musky. The river 
musky is awake all of the time and knows 
what he is about,” says a writer. 

Added to this is the fact that the river 
musky, inch for inch, is a larger fish than the 
lake specimen. I actually believe that a 
river musky will seize a spoon, knowing what 
it is , and will fight to the end just to prove 
his superiority. 

There are little still-water places along 


‘the musky river; places beside sunken logs 


and behind boulders that bear testing out. 
Right below a falls they are prone to keep 
themselves. Start a green-mottled, perch- 
like wooden minnow near the surly, rapid 
water and let it go down into the stiller water 
and the result will be the very best. it” 
you are to use artificial minnows on the 
musky try the greenish-hued fellows, the 
rainbow-hued sort or the white and red-headed 
ones. The white colored ones are reserved 
for the gloomy days; the greenish-colored ones 
for the brighter days. 


Nothing can be more true than to say that 
where the minnow schools keep themselves 
there the muskies are to be found during 
the feeding hours. Take around the mouth 
of a stream pouring into a lake, or around the 
outlet of a stream from a lake; there the 
minnows are found; and there the muskies 
course about in quest of them. The musky 
fisherman hunts out these places, Row in 
the early morning over these places and 
watch the water carefully for signs of life under 
the water surface. If you should see a swirl 
in the water, a ridging streak and right 
thereafter a lot of minnows skipping along 
the water surface, and jumping out, take 
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it for granted they are being hunted. Row 
ever so. silently into that place and cast 
ahead of the skipping minnows. <A neat 
little fluted spoon in a case of this sort, from 
four and three quarters to number five in size 
is very taking; or a darting, wobbling spoon 
is liable to take a big fellow unawares. It 
may reasonably be said that the more hungry 
a fish is the more cautiousness leaves him. 
Especially if a silvery spoon is cast in where 
minnows are being driven by the fish, will 
the preying fish mistake the spoon for the real 
thing, and this is very true if you have care- 
fully observed the main rule for all fishing— 
that of using caution of approach, and 
caution and noiselessness in your casting. 

It appears to me that the pike are more 
vicious in their feeding than are the muskies. 
I refer to pike that size up from five to ten 
pounds. I once saw a ten pounder half rise 
out of water among a minnow school four 
times. I knew that fellow was a ten pounder 
(and some over ten pounds), for we later had 
. him baked in clay in camp. He died after 
astrenuous fight, at the end of a line having 
a Number 5 spoon for a lure. _I really believe 
there is no fish so vicious as a pike when 
it is really hungry and is out to get a meal or 
bust doing it. 

The best months in all the year formusky 
fishing, anyway, are September and October. 
After the muskies have spawned out they are 
generally insatiable in their greed to fill up 
with any food that comes around, and it is 
then, in June, usually, that the musky fisher- 
manshouldhit him outforafewcasts. Covera 
lake with the utmost care, even though it 
take a whole morning to cover one side of 
the lake which will be more to your credit than 
though you fished a whole chainof lakes. It is 
not an uncommon thing to hear fellows start 
out with the words that they are going to 
- fish five or six lakes that’ one day. Unless 
they cover the whole region in that day they 
feel they are missing something. As a matter 
of fact they miss it all.' I have yet to see 
one of these wide-territory fishermen come 
back with anything. To study the lake 
you are to fish is the main thing to be remem- 
bered. Know where the best places are— 
and to know where these places are you must 
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be discerning enough to ascertain where the 


feeding grounds are. One cast well directed 
is a hundred times more prolific of success 
than ten casts directed in a wide circle and at 
abandon. Watch the water for anything 
suspicious, as I have stated, as to skipping 
minnows and actual rises of a fish in the 
water. - (This, above all is the keynote ‘to 
the right way to fish for bass.) The feeding 
fish is the one you should hunt out not a 
fish, that, later on, after the feeding hours 
are over, is filled up and is lying idle digest- 
ing his morning kill. 


Fish feed in June both in the very early 


morning, and in the afternoon from four to 
six or seven. From five in the morning to 
seven in the morning is the time to be out, 
though I have taken them around ten and 
eleven many a time. It has been held out 
as a rule that the water should not be glassy 
when going out for muskies, and this is true. 
A little curl to the water is best. Do not 
forget the rainy, mizzling days, for on these 
days you will find many a big fellow abroad, 
and generally they are pretty well in-shore 
on those days. On the very stormy days 
they generally come into the sheltered bays 
where both the live bait, the spoon, and the 
white-hued artificial will be taken. 


To get a large musky into the boat alive 
cannot yery easily be done. The same is true 
of a large pike of over pounds, Many 
use a hook gaff in landing a musky; others use 
one or another of the family of clincher gafis. 


For my part I like nothing better than the - 


long-barreled, twenty-two calibre pistol, of 
the Stevens type. This is one of the most 
efficient weapons a person can carry with him 
on his trip. As soon as the big fish is brought 
close enough to the boat and to the surface 
to enable one to get a crack at the head, the 
pistol is levelled and the big fellow is laid out. 
For my part I would never suggest musky 
fishing done from a canoe, unless, of course, 
the occupants in that canoe are learned in the 
art of directing it. The best way is to play 
the fish till he is quite exhausted. Then 
on bringing him near to the light craft an 


accurately-placed bullet will serve to com- ~ 


plete his capture. 
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: On Making a Split Bamboo Fly Rod 


din this Article We Make an Attempt to Acquaint the Amateur in the Gentle Art, of Making 
the Split Bamboo Fly-Rod, An Art in Every Sense of the Word. 


Rosert Pace LINCOLN 


HERE are thousands of intelligent 
T anglers whoshould be able to make their 

own fly rods, but it is safe to say that 
but one angler in a thousand ever attempt 
the trick. This is mostly due of course to the 
fact that written instructions on doing the 
job well are hard to be had. Few books 
or articles have appeared telling how to do the 
work of cutting and fitting the slender strips 
of the bamboo, and yet if these instructions 
are painstaking and entire, and accurate, 
even the amateur, who will use the utmost 
care and follow up his work thoughtfully can 


turn out a rod that will surprise him, When. 


I say this I know what I am talking about. 
The main stumbling block is in getting 
started at the work. A person has heard 
someone say that it is work for a professional 
rod-maker; not the amateur; and therefore 
has made up his mind that it cannot be done 
without years of study and tools that cost a 
great deal and are fitted for this work alone. 
All of this is a matter of the mind, for the 
tools used are quite common, and few in 
number. What is necessary is time, and the 
proceeding with the work slowly, but surely, 
thus arriving at a fitting conclusion. It is, 
of course, a test of your skill, butskill consists 
mainly in using your intelligence and pro- 
ceeding slowly and carefully with your work. 
It is the man who carelessly hurries his work 
who does a clumsy job and has nothing to 
show for his days of labor. r 
There is absolutely no use in the world for 
the amateur rodmaker to try making a split 
bamboo rod until he has first tried his hand, 
fully and freely, at making solid wood rods, 
for in so doing you learn practical lessons 
that are not otherwise learned. After you 
have turned out a couple of nice solid wood 
rods, to be used in bait casting, you next 
turn your attention to solid wood fly rods, 
and these may be made of both greenheart 
and bethabara so nicely that they are almost 
equal to the split bamboo; in fact I have 
used rods of both the above woods as fly rods 
that have proven almost second to none. 
Dr. Harry Gove recommends the greenheart 
very highly, and, in fact, a great number 
of solid wood fly rods are used in England 
where the idea is more followed up than on 


rest ready to be fitted up to the cork. 


our shores. I would surely advise the ama- 
teur rod builder to go to a solid wood fly rod 
before attempting the split bamboo proposi- 
tion.. A solid: wood fly rod may be made in 
any length to suit the taste. In Figure I., I 
give a scale drawing of a 9 foot, 8 inch rod, 
giving the calibers of same throughout its 
length. Every three eighths of an inch 
in the drawing is equal to six inches “‘in life.”’ 


‘Nine and one half inches are allowed for the 


handgrasp, which includes the reel-seat, which 
should be of the three-fourths inch style. 
The reel seat, of course, is below the hand, 
unlike that of the bait rod. The cork wash- 
ers are fitted in first over the wood up to the 
point where the taper check is to be, being 
careful to keep within the nine and one half 
inch measurements. The bored cylindrical 
piece of pine wood (which is one fourth of an 
inch less in length than the reel seat, which 
will allow of the cork sinking in well)is slipped 
on next at the end of the rod and the reel 
seat fitted snugly over that.” In making this 
wood piece you can cut it the same as directed 
in the article on making a bait rod, save, as I 
have sald, that the reel seat is below the 
handgrasp. (A) of Figure II shows the 
cork washers being fitted and pressed up 
close together; also showing the cylindrical 
piece of wood over which the reel-seat i. to 
(B) 
shows the handgrasp finished, the reel-seat 
pressed in and cemented; the cork grasp 
filed, sandpapered and emeried down and the 
taper check fressed down well onto the cork 
and cemented into place. See, too, that you 
fill in enough corks, and see that all are 
cemented in firmly. 

The rod I have just mentioned (9 feet, 8 
inches in length) is made in three pieces, If 
you will glance at Figure I. you will note that 
at two points there are dotted lines across 
the rod. These show where the ferrules are 
to be placed. Each joint of this rod is 394% 
inches in length. The ferrules should be of 
the water-proof, serrated or split sort, sizes 
21-64 and 13-64. 

In the above I have given directions for 
the making of a solid wood rod, either betha- 
bara or greenheart, and it will be rather 
heavy, of course, being seven ounces in 
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weight. A rod of this sort will be good for an 


fly-fishing too, and will handle large fish 
all-around appliance, for bait fishing and for 


nicely. Naturally you can make the rod 
lighter in which case the calibers must be 
narrowed down, and the length shortened. 
In Figure III, I give a scale for a fly rod to be 
nine and one half feet in length; the joints 
being 381% inches long, each. The weight of 
this rod will be from six to six and one half 
ounces, making a very nice all-around appli- 
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inch size. The grasp, (reel seat included) 
goes to nine and one half inches. The fer- 
rules are serrated and waterproofed. Size 
of ferrules 19-64 and 3-16. In Figure III 
we are showing the three joints of this rod and 
the calibers are every six inches of the rod. | 
In making your scale drawing let three- 
eighths of an inch be equal to six inches 
“in life.’ (A) of this drawing shows the 


1? 


ee 
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butt, 13-32 at the butt and 19-64 up to the 
first ferrules. (B) shows the middle joint 
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19-64 at larger end, at the butt, and 13-64 at 
the thinner end, where the second ferrule is 
installed. (C) shows the tip joint, 11-64, six 
inches in to about 5-64 in the tip. 
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FIG I 


In Figure IV. we show a scale of a dandy 
fly rod, of just the right weight that suits so 


many of the angling fraternity. The length 
of the rod in Figure IV. is nine feet, and its 
joints are 3614 inches in length, each. It 
carries, entire, a weight of five and one half 
ounces, which includes, of course, the three- 
fourths inch reel seat. The handgrasp on 
this rod goes to nine inches, which see that 
you stick to. The ferrules are of the usual 
serrated or split waterproof sdrt, and are of 
sizes 9-32 and 11-64. In (A) is shown the 
butt joint, being 7-16 at the butt and 19-64 at 
the first ferrule. (B) shows the middle 
joint, answering in calibre at the butt end of 
jt to the thinner portion of (A). This joint 
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is 3-16 at the second ferrule. In (C) is shown 
the tip, being in answering calibre at its 
butt-end with the mid-joint, and being 5-64 
at the tip. 

Here we have given calibers for three rods 
of varied weights, and lengths; and you can 
select as the taste suits you, whether you 
want a long and heavy rod, or a shorter and 
lighter rod. In making a fly rod of solid 
wood you proceed with your work in a careful 
manner, much the same as you do when 
making a solid wood bait casting rod, previ- 
ously told of in the pages of;this magazine. 
It is not difficult; all you need to do is to use 
care; to get your calibers accurately, and to 
use your calibers, or home-made gauge, told 
of in the last article and you will not come 
amiss. Here, during the long hours of late 
winter or early spring you can construct a rod 
that will amaze you with its fine action. 
Indeed the action of a rightly cut and worked 
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piece of bethabara is flawless, and there are 
times when you will vote it the absolute equal 
of the split bamboo; many believe the betha- 
bara and greenheart rods are better than bam- 
boo. You will do well to make your fly rod 
of solid wood before you tackle the split bam- 
boo, for by doing this you will have learned 
lessons right from your own experience that 
no amount of written matter could make 
more intelligent. One may make \mistakes, 
and it is better that one-make a few mis- 
takes, perhaps, for it later shows where one 
was wrong and how he may remedy the con- 
dition. The obtaining of well selected pieces 
of wood, is, of course, desirable. A straight- 
grained piece works down nicely. Then all 
one needs to do is to use the block plane 
with painstaking care, and to watch the 
scale drawings to see that all calibers are kept 
intact. The rod when finished is wound 
carefully with silk. Owing to the slender- 
ness of the tip it must be wound carefully. It 
should always be remembered in winding 
slender-tipped rods that the tip should be 
started first, never the heavier end of the 
joint first, for if you do this you will find that 
you have nothing to hold onto when you 
get to the tip. It is best to mark out a 
diagram of the rod, and mark the points where 
you are going to have each winding for in 
this way you will get them accurate, the 
spaces between being just right. These 
windings may be one eighth of an inch wide 
_ or less and spaced three fourths of an inch, 
edge to edge. Some prefer to have these 
windings even more narrow than one-eighth 
of an inch, but for my part I vastly prefer the 
one-eighth inch winding, three-fourths of an 
inch apart. These windings support the rod. 
Of course the wider the windings, and the 
more narrow they are between, the stronger 
you will make the rod so you can suit your- 
self. As many as three colors of silk can be 
used harmoniously in winding a fly rod, 
though some prefer to have just two. The 
main thing to remember, as I stated in my 
directions for rod winding in the previous 
article is never to apply the varnish direct 
to the windings as this takes the natural 
colors out of them, thus making a green 
winding, dusky, and a red winding, almost 
black. The thing to do is to apply thinned 
out while shellac of a good grade to them with 
a camel hair brush, and after this is thor- 


oughly dry to apply It is a 
good idea to connect up a fly rod when it is 
finished for drying and to hang it, full length 
from a hook in the ceiling, in a dry room. 


the varnish. 
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Otherwise each joint can be hung up separ- 
ately. It is said that a varnished rod that is 
hung up next to a damp wall will cause the 
varnish to “crawl” down over the ferrules 
and into the guides. The centre of the room 
is the best; and hang them from the ceiling. 


II. 
The Split Bamboo—A Beginning. 


Is it worth while making a split bamboo 
fly-rod? It certainly is; and the  satis- 
faction that will be yours when you fish a 
stream with a perfect rod of your own con- 
struction is, of course, not easily stated. To — 
have made a rod of this sort lifts you out of 
the class of the average into the higher school 
of scientific anglers. To be able to show a 
rod and say: “Here is a rod that I made,” 
is a mark of distinction. Furthermore what 
you have learned on thé inside about rods by 
the time you have made a couple of solid 
wood bait casting rods, a solid wood fly-rod, 
and a split bamboo fly-rod is a thousand 
times more than you have learned in the 
books, ‘out of the mouths of others. Rod 
making is the entering wedge to a wider and 
greater knowledge and ‘appreciation of the 
joys and pleasures of angling. There was 
a time long ago (the Handicraft Age) when, 
most everything in use was made by hand. 
We look back upon that age with envious 
eyes. Some of the handmade furniture, etc., 
made in that age are now the costliest of 
treasures. The coming of machinery trans- 
planted the handcraftsman and the result we 
may see on every hand brazen cheapness, for 
the most part; everything glossed over to 
appear what it isn’t. Anything hand-made 
by a skilled worker is worth a very great 
deal more than machine made productions.. 
And certainly, as regards the well-constructed 
hand made split bamboo rods they so far sur- 
pass the machine-made productions that there 
is no comparison. True, poorly made hand- 
made stuff is not an example of what we are 
driving at; but a good handmade _ rod 
is as near to perfect as a thing can be. A 
perfectly made split bamboo rod is a treasure. 
It has life and action. Your stiff rod soon 
wears you down and you can be thankful if 
you can make a cast of thirty feet with it. 
Bamboo as it is gotten into action has suffici- 
ent force, of itself, without exerting arm- 
work. The wood rods of bethabara or green- 
heart are next to split bamboo, the best for — 
excellent and tireless casting though some 
believe these, as I have aforementioned, to be 
the equals of bamboo. : 

“Half the fun,’ says one entertaining 
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In Your Town , 


Others are doing it. Join the out- 
door bunch in the best of all Spring 
Sports—trap shooting. 

For the man or Woman who loves 
shooting, breaking the clays has no 
equal. And—there’s no “closed sea- 
son” on the clay pigeons. 


Dominion ,» 
Shotgun Shells 


are the reliable and favorite trap 
loads. They have been proved 
fast, accurate and dependable by 
the holders of records in trap . 
shooting and are backed by the 
big “D” trademark and made by 


Dominion Cartridge Co. 
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angling writer, “is had in the cold season, 
when there is neither fishing nor casting 
practice, in repairing, altering,, or making 
rods to be used in the spring and summer. 
Rodmaking is a pastime in itself. There is no 
closed season; in fact, the rainy days, the 
stormy nights, the wintry holidays are the 
times to practice it. Try it, you who think 
you cannot make a rod. As for a shop, any 
vacant room, or a corner in a basement, will 
serve, while as for tools, only a few simple 
and inexpensive ones are needed. Make 
solid wood rods, if you prefer, for a starter, to 
get your hand in, but do not fail to attempt 
the making of at least one split bamboo rod. 
This work is really not so difficult as it may 
seem. Careful, patient attention to details 
and sharp tools are the principal items to be 
looked after. And the work is so fascinating, 
that, after you have had a little practice you 
will grow as enthusiastic over it as the fly and 
bait casters do over their practice onthe 
platform.” ‘ 

Every word of the above I subscribe to. 

There are no dreary, monotonous nights for 
the rod maker. Every moment is crowded 
with fascination and charm. How eagerly 
one looks forward to the opening of the 
season then, when he can try out his pet rod. 
Of course, that joy cannot be expressed in 
mere words; only to say that the first time 
you get your line out nicely, and without 
any éxertion to a sixty foot mark you reel 
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in your line so that you can sit down and 
think it over and go over in memory the 
hours you spent in making that rod. Then 
when you consider that you have to pay as 
high as sixty dollars for such a rod the im- 
portance of it first dawns upon you. 


The first bamboo rod to be made was in 
three strips, and it is believed to have origin- 
ated in England, though there in nothing 
exact about this. About 1870 four strip 
bamboo rods were quite common in both 
America and England. The first split bam- 
boo rod to be made in America was construct- — 
ed by a man by the name of Samuel Phillipe. 
The six strip bamboo fly rod is said to have 
been placed for sale on the market in 1870, 

in the United States. H. L. Leonard was 
the maker of this design which remains one 
of the best forms of fitting strips and the 
number of strips to be fitted, to be had. 
Seven strip rods were also made, so also the 
eight strips, both of which have passed out 
of favour, though there still are a number 
of manufacturers turning out the eight strip 
rods. The hard, cold, practical fact about 
both the seven strip and the eight strip rod 

(though more so, the elght strip rod) is that 
the strips at the tip take on the thinness of 
half tooth-picks; being very fragile; mostly 
slivers and glue. The six strip forms the 
happy medium between this by having 
strips a little stauncher at the tip, and, in 
combination with the glue, makes for a fine 
rod of lasting merit. 


The rind or enamel of the bamboo cane is 
what puts lite and vim into a rod of this sort; 
without this tenacious rind the bamboo of 
course would be useless. But because it is 
so tenacious, containing pliancy and resili- 
ency, also durability, it is a material that 
leads over all. Therefore on a split bamboo 
rod this rind, or enamel, counts for a very 
great deal. Its importance can hardly be 
overestimated. Nothing will do better at 
this juncture than to give a drawing of a 
cross-section of cane, for such an illustration 
will do more in explanation than will any 
amount of words. In Figure V we show this 
cross-section. Look at it closely. The dark- 
er outside rim around, lettered (a) is the 
precious enamel. Letter (b) is the mid-sec- 
tion, and is next in firmness: The inner 
portion lettered (c) is the softest part. The 
letters (e) and (d) show two V-shaped sec- ~ 
tions, strips, cut from this cane. Note how 
it includes the enamel for an outer surface, 
and the mid-portion for the centre of the rod. 
Now glance at Figure/VI. This very simply 
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YOUR PROTECTION IS SAVAGE DUTY 


Our‘first duty was to you as a nation. We've dischar ged it with all we 

hadinus. And the emergency is over, and we’re released from ile 
~ Our next duty is to you as individuals. That is why we’re working to get 

the Savage Automatic Pistol ready for you again as soon as possible. 

We're putting into it the same concentrated, efficiency—the same con- 
scientious endeavor—that we put into our military work. 

For we realize the importance of our trust. The safety of the. individual— 
of the home—is the safety of the nation. a 

ped the Savage Automatic Pistol has proved the most perfect protective, 
defensive means that human ingenuity has yet devised. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
' UTICA, N.Y. 
Sharon, Pa. New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also makers of Lewis Automatic Machine Guns, | 
Light Ordnance, Military, High Power and Small 
aliber Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammu- \ 
nition. Motor Car and Truck Pressed Steel Frames, 

arts, Transmissions, Axles, etc. 


of the thousands of satisfied PARKER Gun users. 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts.. The purchaser of 
a PARKER Gun receives in g00d substantial gun value, the 
benefits of experience in gun manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 
satisfied with anything but the BEST. 
Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now ? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


PARKER BROBS., “Sie” Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
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and adequately 
shows these six 
strips fitted 
and glued thus 
forming the emi- 
nently desirable 
whole. Note how 
the enamel is on 
the outside, and 
the softer wood 
on the __ inside 
forming the cen- 
tre. It is need- 
less to say, that, ; 
scientifically, both in theory and in 
actual practice this is the only safe and sane 
method of arranging the strips; though there 
was a time, I am told, when rod-makers sug- 
gested having the enameled portion inside, 
with the softer portion outside. Needless to 
say this method died shortly arter being dis- 
covered, so that now all split bamboo rods 
are made as shown in Figure VI., rind or 
enamel outside and softer wood inside. Re- 
garding split bamboo rod manufacture Mr. 
Perry D. Frazer comments: 


“In some of the so-called best rods turned 
out in England the joining of the strips is very 
bad while for some reason, best known to 
themselves, British makers stubbornly cling 
to those abominable contrivances, the lock- 
fast ferrules, and refuse to believe—what was 
cémmon knowledge on this side a generation 
ago—that) there is no other ferrule worth 
while other than our common German Silver 
suction ferrules. Using brass} as they do, it 
is not to be wondered at that they cannot 
make these ‘stay put,’ and must perforce 
resort to locking devices. Our makers stand 
on the platform that <cix strips of cane 
cannot be improved in any way known to 
science or art. On the other hand we find 
British makers resorting to all sorts of devices 
that are alleged to be intended to stiffen or 
strengthen their rods. Some put steel centres 
in the joints; others wind the joints spirally 
with narrow steel ribbons—both methods 
clumsy attempts to bolster up an article that 
evidently needs heroic treatment. All these 
things may better be called selling points than 
improvements.” 


FIC. WE 


There are two recognized first class grades 
of bamboo to use in a split bamboo rod: The 
first is the Tonkin; the second is the Calcutta. 
In the years that have gone by many rods 
were, and still are, of course, made of Calcutta 
bamboo. In late years, however, a good 
grade of Calcutta bamboo has been hard 
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to obtain and the result has been that fully 
two-thirds of the good bamboo rods, first 
class appliances, have been made from Tonkin 
which has taken a distinct leadership, Cal- 
cutta bamboo canes are often burned and 
spotted with fire marks. The natives in 
collecting the cane often lay these canes on 
smudge fires of grass and leaves, seeking thus, 
by heating the canes, to straighten out 
crooked specimens. It is also said that the 
canes are laid on fires in this manner to 
exterminate wood insects, also to remove 
close-clinging vines, and one of many other 
reasons. Mr. J. J. Hardy, the English rod- 
maker (whose rods are justly world famous) 
holds that by the process of laying the canes 
on the fires at least fifty per cent of them 
are destroyed. No doubt jungle fires charr 
many of the canes, which are collected and sent 
out anyhow, The fact of the matter is that 
if the enamel of a strip of bamboo is at all 
bitten into by fire, it makes that strip prac- 
tically useless as a subject for attention. Only 
sound sticks are desired, the enamel uncharred. 
Here the Tonkin comes in for attention. 
Comparatively few Tonkin canes are found 
fire-marked. Tonkin is recommended as a 
distinct leader. Where does it come frem, 
and what is the reliable nature if it? Says 
Mr. Frazer: 


“Tonkin canes come from the Province 
of that name in French Indo-China, on the 
Gulf ot Tonkin, an arm of the China sea. 
Probably most of them are cut in the valleys 
of the Black and the Red rivers, which lie 
due east of Mandalay, in Burma, and as 
Calcutta and Tonkin canes grow in the same 
latitude, this may account for the belief held 
by some that Tonkin canes equal Calcutta 
bamboo for rodmaking purposes. [If is, 
however, a fact that very few professional rod- 
makers will admit that anything can equal 
J'rst class Calcutta canes. A veteran says one 
reason why he is inclined to use Tonkin is 
found in the fact that good Calcutta canes are 
very dffiicult to obtain, and with them there 
is so much waste. Many of the Tonkin canes 
furnish thicker material than the other 
variety ,and if properly seasoned and selected, 
make excellent fly and bait-basting rods. 
Few of them are burned, which furnishes 
another reason for their popularity. Some 
are stained unevenly before they are split. 
and when the strips are matched and glued 
these mottled places appear here and there 


on the rod, giving the effect that is so pleasing 
to anglers of the old school, who, through 
custom, prefer the mottling to the while 
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INFALLIBLE 


Which Do You UseP 


The only question is one of choice, you can 
buy any one of them loaded with In- 
fallible. 

Any one of these thirteen standard brands 
of shells is the best to the man who is 
accustomed to use it—when it’is loaded 
with Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
Pick your favorite—loaded with Infallible 
—and you will have a combination that is 
hard to equal at the traps or in the field. 


HERCULES 


DOMINION 


HIGH GUN 
PREMIER 


Remipgion 


ARROW | 
NITRO CLUB 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER 


is always the same. It always gives the Se CLICHE: 
same even patterns and high velocity with / SUPERIOR GRADE 
light recoil, always burns free and clean 


and always acts the same under any wea- 
ther conditions. Black SHELLS 


SELBY LOADS 


When you buy your favorite shells be sure Clittax 
that they are loaded with a Hercules 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
g HERCULES POWDER CO. FIELD 
Tir 35 W. 10th St. 
) hala \8 
Wilmington Delaware VUNCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 
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enamel of the unburned canes. The staining 
is a harmless process, and may be produced 
in several ways. Tonkin differs materially 
from Calcutta. The nodes, or knots, are 
smaller and less troublesome, and in the 
rough beveling you can plane through the knots 
with safety. This cane is much coarser than 
Calcutta, harder, and in breaking a_ strip 
the surface gives way in long splinters, leaving 
softer pith strata, which are tough, but not 
springy. Because of its greater stiffness it is 
used for tournament rods. It resembles 
somewhat our Southern canes, but its sur- 
face is darker and the fibers reddish. It is 
harsh and glassy, soon dulls the edge of the 
plane, and must be handled carefully or 
the hands will be cut and scratched.” 

The above appears in the front of Mr. 
Frazer’s book and does not, it seems, afford 
a straight out and out recommendation for 
the Tonkin, as the reader will note by the 
general tone of it. Elsewhere, however, Mr. 
Fraser has quite emphatically stated: 

“Tonkin cane is the only material worth | 
considering in the making of a first class rod. 
The day of the Calcutta bamboo rod has 
passed; and it is best to forget that your 
srandfather ever made a good rod of that 
material. I doubt if any other amateur 
rodmaker has poked into more queer corners, 
and out-of-the-way places in New York City 
and its environs in search of Calcutta bamboo 
than I have, and for all the canes that i 
bought, carried home, and finally threw away 
I would not give one red stamp to-day. It 
would be a shameful waste of two perfectly 
good cents. Tonkins is used by all first-class 
rod-makers; and although some of them may 
sigh for the good old days of the Calcutta rod, 
in the final analysis they will admit—albeit 
modestly—that they are making mighty 
good rods to-day. The truth is that their 
best rods are better by far than any that 
grandpa ever made of any material. What 
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more, 
want?” 

Personally I have had just abeut the same 
experience as the above, and since my first 
attempts have never looked twice for Cal- 
cutta material, except out of curiosity. 

The Tonkin canes may be had in bundles, 
some coming in the four foot length, others, 
in the six foot length; these are cut from 
the butts of stalks, by the way. At their 
thicker end they will go to 1% inches in 
diameter and the wall of them is from one 
fourth to three eighths of an inch through. 
Each stick of this material should cost about 
fifty or sixty cents which excludes unnecessary 
profiteering. Select the sticks, or canes, I 
should say, that are six feet in length. Ac- 
quire three of these lengths, well-selected, 
well-seasoned, and of the right color. I may 
pause here to tell about the right color of the 
canes. A cane. that is greenish of hue has 
not been seasoned and should not be used. 
The well-seasoned canes show up a red-yellow 
hue; often as not orange in color. Good 
canes may show up streaks of stain color, or 
may be blotched. This is not a sign of 
weakness; but rather of strength. There can 
be no doubt but that if you send to a recom- 
mended firm they will supply you with the 
best, if you ask for the best. I doubt very 
much if the experienced men connected with a 
firm would send you inferior cane if you ask 
for the best. B 

The first thing you do when you are ready 
to start with a six foot length of cane is to 
split it into quarters. In Figure V. we show 
how this is done, first cutting the cane in half, 
and then across the other way. In doing this 
you will have four pieces, If the cane is 
straight-grained it will cut down through 
readily enough and will not shoot off to one 
side. You make this cut with a butcher 


then, does any amateur rodmaker _ a 


knife or flat-bladed hunting knife of good 
grade. 


You merely find the centre at the 
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DuPont 
Smokeless Powders 


for short range charges 


in Sporting and Military Rifle Cartridges 


Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75 
Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 


Descriptive Leaflets Forwarded Upon Request 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
U.S.A. 
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Target Practice 
At Little Cost 


~~ Shoot Pistol Cartridges in Rifles with 
— 
. MARBLES 
uxiliary Cartridges 


This auxiliary cartridge, 
made for nearly all ri- 


Loaded Gee) fles, shoots pistol 
im maga- * §. cartridges just as 
zine or breech. 2p SS SRST 
DO ee Sy ammunitfon 
rifling. Without —and you 
harm the firing pin of gun save 75 per 


°, 
Yay 


strikes firing pin in ausili- 

ary, exploding cartridge, Bullet 
starts with a twist and does Nor 

atrip nor lead barrel. Does not harm 

rifle firing pin. Ask your dealer, Sample 
Nitro-Solvent il for kis name. Send for 60-P. 
catalog of Marble’s Gunand 40 Outing Specialties 


MARBLE ARM8& MFG. CO., 581 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


DECOYS 
THAT 

REALLY 
DECOY. “PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


On our hunting trip take along Mason’s Decoys— 
perfect in shape and coloring. They bring down the 
game everytime. 

ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 
We. manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
Snipe and Geese—in several grades, 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It’s Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
590 Milford and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


cent on cost. 


Price 
75. 
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The Schultze Gunpowder Company Ltd. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


>) 1) D(a) SE) RD) 


The Company desire to inform the 
Sporting Public that the constitution 
of the Company is entirely British. 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees are ALL BRITISH 


_The SCHULTZE Powdersiwere the 
first SMOKELESS SPORTING 
POWDERS made in England, and ! 
have been manufactured since | 
1869 at the Company's Works in | 
Hampshire. Sportsmen may there- 
fore continue touse the SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER COMPANY’S 
products with the knowledge that 
by so doing they are supporting 
a purely British Industry. i 
i 
i 
+ 


WORKS-Eyeworth and Redbridge, Hants, England 
HEAD OFFICES:40, New Broad St.. London, E.C, 
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top, the butt resting on the floor. Now 
take a hammer and hit it smartly, first on 
one side and then the other. Doing this it 
will split down to the first node, or partition, 
or joint as it is variously called. ‘Now you 
work the knife carefully down to that first 
node and then you hit the knife with the ham- 
mer first on one side and then the other, 
easily at first, and then growing in force. If 
the knife is keenly sharp, as it should be, 
you will soon contrive to get through the node. 
In this manner you proceed down the line 
until you have split it in half. You are now 
ready to get at the ridges of the half section. 
At each joint, as you will note, there is a 
ridge outside the wood. These ridges must 
be filed down with a flat file of not too coarse 
calibre. Instead of filing lengthwise of the 
wood you file across the wood taking the 
ridges, thus, down to the level of the rest of 
the woods. When these ridges have been filed 
down you are ready to get at the inside par- 
titions that were left inside as you cut the 
cane through the partitions. To take out 
this you use a carpenter’s gauge, a large size 
of gauge being preferred to the smaller sizes. 
Work these away down flush to the wood and 
when this is done you will have both sections 
of your cane free of ridges and the remainders 
of the partitions inside. You have previ- 
ously cut the cane into four parts as shown in 
Figure VY. You will now be ready to split 
the sections into the strips. Needless to 
state these strips must be wider than they 
are when you are ready to glue them together, 
simply because you must have enough edge 
to work on. 

You have now acquired six strips of this 
bamboo, ready to be shaped into the V.-form 
later to be fitted to make the whole. Ordin- 
arily these strips are far from being straight; 
in fact most of the time they have deflections 
off from the nodes and otherwise may not look 
pleasing to the eye. The amateur at this 
point has a distinct falling of heart, believing 
it quite impossible to get those strips suffici- 
ently straight so that a perfectly straight rod 
can be made. ‘Therefore the strips must be 
straightened. This is done by heating each 


section of the cane strip, (see Figure VII.), ° 


close to a flame, making it so hot that the cane 
becomes unpleasant when touched by the 
fingers. The strips should not be burned, 
however, as that spoils the enamel. What 
effect has the heat on the wood? Simply it 
becomes workable and when very hot you 
can straighten each section nicely,—and just 
&0 you pass from one part of the strip to the 
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other, heating it, and working it between — 
the fingers, thus straightening it out. When 
each strip is straightened it is set aside to — 
cool off. When it does cool through the- 
strip stays in that position. The six strips 
are worked the same way. The result should 
be six straight pieces or strips. Only the 
worse deflections are treated this way. 
If the sweep be long, and gradual, it is not 
necessary to treat it this way, as when you 
press it down in the wooden mold for plan- 
ing it, it will lie “‘put’” in good shape. 

After the strips are ready comes the next 
move. In’Figure VIII is shown six strips 
of prepared bamboo, ready to be planed down 
to fit, matched together. This matching is of 
course a very important part of the work. 
Each strip should be three or four inches long- 
er in each end than is necessary. The lines 
(a) and (b) in Figure VIII, hold, between 
them, the exact length of the joint; all outside 
of that is extra, so as to give you room for 
working, and for fitting. On each strip 
in the .drawing will be seen marks. These 
are the joint partitions or nodes places that 
have been filed down. If you were to match 
these slender strips so that these node places 
come right opposite each other, all at one 
place, needless to state there will be a result- 
ing weakness of the rod at these points. 
What then to do? Simply arrange the sticks. 
so that the node places do not tome opposite 
each other but are distributed as shown in the 
illustration. If they are distributed in a 
thoughtful manner the result will be a per- 
fectly matched group. The need of a surplus 
to each stick can be easily seen when it is said 
that one strip must be advanced and one 
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Canadian Pacific 


The Sportsman's Line 


If you’re thinking—and you should 
be—where you'll go fishing this 
spring and summer, let us make 
some timely suggestions. 

Mn 


Did you ever try Nipigon River, the haunt 
of the big speckled trout? 


Or Point au Baril and the Georgian Bay 
district, French River, Trout Lake and 
Lake Penache, where you'll get black bass, 
"Junge, pike and pickerel? 


Then there are the Kawartha Lakes, sixty 
miles or so north-east of Toronto, also 
offering bass and ‘lunge. 


The Canadian Pacific takes you to all 

these—and other—places. A. O. Seymour 

General Tourist Agent, C.P.R., Montreal, 

ae tell you more about them if you write 
im. 
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drawn back to arrange them carefully. The 
move is simple, and the illustration tells all. 
Be sure to have enough surplus on each stick 
up to (a) and (b). 

When you have arranged the strips for 
the butt piece you move on to the centre 
joint, arranging the sticks for that. You 
leave the tip, or the tips, (for it is generally 
well to make two tips) till the last as these are 
the most difficult to make. Here we may 
pause to add a word of wisdom. Mr. Frazer 
remarks. : 

“Tn all of this work of selection it is a good 
plan not to pick out for any one joint more 
than two strips from each cane split up, 
and one would-be even better. From several 
good canes it is likely you will get a better set 
‘than if they were all taken from one or {wo. 
If two strips from the same canexare put in a 
joint, see that they do not lie on diametrically 
opposite sides; as the strips of a rod work 
in pairs; and each pair should consist of two 
perfect strips.” 

The above works out, as I have found to be 
true, as well in theory as it does in practice 
and for that reason I can certainly recommend 
it to the readers The fact of the matter is 
that this is the only method of selection that I 
have followed up so I can say nothing of any 
other. 
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When your sticks are matched and laid 
out it is well that you do not get them mixed 
up. If they are not marked it is not so 
certain but that you will get them turned 
around and out of place. As the sticks lie 
before you take a pencil, and, beginning with 
the top one, number them down—I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI,—on the enamel side. To recognize 
the butt ends of the strips from the smaller 
ends of those same strips, dip the butts in red 
ink. Then you will never fail to recognize 
them at a glance. 

We have now safely passed the first stage 
in the making of a sixty dollar bamboo rod. 
In the next number the second stage, and 
more, will be outlined. 

Study every point of explanation carefully. 
After all it is in reading carefully the very 
simple directions. I am using no intricate 
terms and using as simple English as possible. 
Many writers make a fatal mistake in telling 
how to make things by writing in weighty 
terms. If I dono more I shall see to it that no 
cramped and intricate language is used to 
puzzle the reader. 

In the meantime, if you like (and as the 
amateur surely should) work out a fly-rod 
of solid wood; and then be ready to get at 
your split bamboo rod. 

(To be Continued) 


About Trout Flies 


Mention was made in the March Number 


of this magazine of trout flies I will tie for the 
coming year. I find, however, that I shall be 
unable to supply more than a local demand, 
since all of my fly-tying is done personally, 
(being a crank on the subject I would not 
employ help). 


Nevertheless I wish all the 


anglers reading Rod and Gun to get the bene- 
fits of my findings, and shall, I hope, in an 
early issue begin a new series of art‘cles on 
the tying of flies that should be eagerly looked 
for. I feel that anything I may have found 
out should be the property of all. Hee 
—The Angling Editor. 
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An Unrivalled Bele Gan For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “just right.” 
A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE ALL THE CLARK PRODUCTS “IT’S GOOD.” 


Canada Food Board 
License No. 14-216 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


ALGONQUIN PARK 
HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO 
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An Incomparable Summer Vacation Spot Midst Wild and Delightful 
Scenery. 


8 1500 lakes, rivers and streams—crystal clear and teeming with game 
ish. “i 


Unlimited scope for the canoeist and camper. 
2000 feet above sea level. 
A resort for the refined. 


The “HIGHLAND INN” affords fine hotel service, Nominigan Camp 
offers novel and comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Write for illustrated descriptive literature giving full particulars, rates, 
etc., to C. E. Horning, Union Station, Toronto, or J. Quinlan, Bonaven- 
ture Station, Montreal. 


G. T. Bell ¢ W. S. Cookson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, - 
Montreal. Montreal. 
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Twenty-Five Calibre Tests and Experiments 


Lieut.-CoL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


EVERAL months ago Rod and Gun 
S published an article which I wrote 

dealing with small game rifles. . This 
article seems to have occasioned unusual 
interest, and I have had repeated requests 
for a detailed description of the tests and 
experiments which lead up to the general 
conclusions which were given in the above 
article. 

From 1898 to 1910 I conducted a number 
‘of experiments and tests with various’ rifles, 
but these were rather crude, and it was not 
until 1910 that I gained the knowledge 
necessary to enable me to standardize my 
methods of testing. Since that date I have 
tested the majority of American rifles and 
cartridges, not only with stanUard loads, but 
with a great number of special loads. Care 
was taken to select normal rifles without 
defects of bore and chambering, powder 
charges (except in factory cartridges) were 
carefully weighed correct to within 1-10 grain, 
loading was done with the greatest care. 
The firing was done from an immovable 
muzzle and elbow rest as described in my 
book “‘The American Rifle.” The rifles were 
sighted with telescope sights having mount- 
ings reading to minutes of angle for both 
elevation and windage, so as to have a method 
of comparing points of impact. A standard 
target was selected, and the range carefully 
measured. Care was taken to select days for 
experimenting when there was no wind that 
would cause a lateral deflection, and when 
the temperature and barometer were almost 
constant. Effect of light was eliminated by 
having the muzzle and elbow rest in a small 
house. Seven years of these experiments 


have proved that, to all intents and purposes, 
I was successful in eliminating the human 
element from my testing, and that com- 
parative results can be relied upon. In the 
following records the data has been grouped — 
according to the various cartridges. 

.25-20 SINGLE SHOT CARTRIDGE. 

The rifle was a Winchester single shot 
rifle, having a 27 inch, No. 3, round, nickel 
steel barrel. The rifle weighed 914 pounds._ 
It was sighted with a Winchester, Type A, 
5-power telescope having a No. 2 rear mount- 
ing. A movement of a single degree of 
elevation or windage of this mount was 
equivalent to a change of the sighting amount- 
ing to half an inch at 100 yards, that is to 
thirty seconds of angle. In the tables below 
the sight, setting has been corrected so as to 
make the point of impact and point of aim 
coincide for each group. Winchester shells 
and Winchester No. 1W primers were used 
exclusively. DuPont powders (except Light- 
ning) were the only ones used, and the 
numbers in the column of powders refer to 
those powders. Groups were measured in 
decimals of an inch, measuring between the 
centres of shot holes farthest apart, and thus 
indicating the size of the circle which will 
contain the centres of all the bullet holes of the 
group. Each group contains ten shots. 
Mobilubricant was not used on the bullets. 
The rifle was cleaned between groups except 
where the kind of powder and bullet were not 
changed. The tables give the order of firing 
of the various loads. After cleaning, the new 
group was always started with the bore clean, 
and lubricated very lightly with sperm oil. 
No fouling shots were fired. Throughout all 
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Michigan Boulevard and wath St. 
| goo Rooms—European Plan 
) Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 

Room with private bith, $1.50 to $2.50 a day 

| Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
|  Inclose proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago’s busi- 
| ness, shopping, and theatre district, 


MINARD'S 
LINIMENT 


I was Saka of terrible lum- 
bago b ‘ 
Minard s Liniment 


—nxev. Wm. Brown. 


I was cured of a bad case of 
earache by 


Minard’s Liniment 
—Mr. S. Kaulbach. 


I was cured of sensitive lungs 


Mf s s s 
Minard’s Liniment 
—Mrs. S. Masters 

Manufactured by the 
Minard’s Liniment 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


The three words that 
tell the whole story of. 
a perfect cup of coffee, 
from plantation to 
breakfast table————— 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—-ground-—pulverized—alsb 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 187 


‘CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 
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-We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 
various stages of 
completion, 


Launches, | 


: Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 
with engine installed ready to run. 


Auxiliary ™ 
Yachts, Deo a ie cea 
Work- Boats, | | ~ ae 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. 


Foot of s 
| Robertson Bros. ''s' Hamilton | 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER No Trouble to Prepare 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact Dis- 9 
tanoes ; Simple, Acourate, Durable. | 
Indispensable to every lov- 
er of outdoor sport and es- ’ 


Ca to_ those who love 
NG z Tnsteuetivell be- : e 
cause of value in determining R d ( f f 
distances; a necessary ad- ein eer O ee 
junct to compass and as use- 
tul to SPORTSMEN. It fur- or 
nishes the ee ea et 
many a ispu' ea question ° 
flow fart i to or from var Reindeer Cocoa 
; ~ jaa ent of 
SS it is a wonder. 1: 
ful health promotor Just Add Boiling Water 
because its sae 
ang netatons abort Handy for home use, at picnics, 
WALKING. Whe- hunting, fishing or camping. i 
ther you walk for 
health, business or 


ite eS BORDEN MILK CO. 


AMERICAN Ped 
meter tells the annie MONTREAL 


story of just how 
far ros have trav- 
elle 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


ne ees fees both 
edometer, i a 
Geld by all Dealers or Direct Milk 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY and 
902 OHAPEL ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN, Sugar 


& & A. GUNTHER 00. - - Teronto, Canada 
Agents for the Dominion of Canada 
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86 grs. Win, soft point jacketed. 
73 grs. Ideal No. 25719, 1 to 15 


| 


*.G. Black. | 86 grs. Lead (W.R.A. factory cartridge). 
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from the shell; and the 87 grain Savage pointed, soft point 
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As aresult of the above tests a load of 8.5 
grains of Schuetzen powder and the 87 grain 
-250-3000 Savage, pointed, soft point, jacketed 
bullet was selected as standard, and the 
following additional tests were undertaken: 

Effect of resting the rifie. Range 50 yards, 
load as above. Group No. 1.-5 shots with 
padded forearm rest gave a group measuring 
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Chart showing relative centres of impact of groups 
fired at 50 yards in above tests had all been fired Ee 
the same sight setting. For example, the first load 
tested shot correct with an elevation of 79 and a wind- 
age of 77. Take the horizontal line 79 and the vertical 
line 77, and their intersection will give the centre of 
impact of that load. Squares are 14 inch, which 
equals 30 seconds of angle at 50 yar ds. 

_ This chart, and the foregoing tables should be con- 
sidered by those who do not consider sights having 
close adjustments for both elevation and windage as 
necessary. 


1.16 inches. Group No. 2—5 shots with bar- 
rel rested on a pine board 6 inches from the 
muzzle gave a group measuring 1.29 inches. 
Both groups were shot with the same sight 
adjustment and point of aim. , The centre of 
impact of group No. 2 is 1.42 inches above 
that of group No. 1. 

Trajectory test. Load as above. Group 
No. 1—5 shots at 50 yards with Elevation 80 
and Wind gauge 75 gave a group measuring 
-71 inch. Group No. 2—10 shots at 65 yards 
with the same sight adjustment as group No. 1 
gave a group measuring 2,00 inches, the centre 
of impact of which was 1.17 inches below the 
point of aim. Group No, 3—10 shots at 25 
yards with the same sight. adjustment as 
group No. 1, gave a group measuring .73 inch 
which was .25-inch below the point of aim. 
(Please consider the height of the Winchester 
telescope sight above the axis of the bore.) 
Therefore, with the sight adjusted correctly 
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Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty.with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored 
urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and 
debilitating diseases. _ You will notice the difference after afew doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. The Dent Medicine Company, 


Toronto, Canada and Newburgh, N.Y. A practical treatise on dogs 
and their training, 160 pp. fully illustrated mailed for 10c to all customers. 


” 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded smmunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


revolver. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
a 264 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


| Madufsoturers to 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING CEORCE V. 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel-hard ‘‘PALAKONA”’ is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


I: is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 


champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, ‘“‘Hardy’s.” Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- ‘ 
| ports whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
ave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 534 ozs.; 
| 10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE-—Rod, with two tops, $39.90 net. If in Bamboo protector case to 
carry THE WHOLE ROD, $4.66 extra net. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc.,$1.16 net per doz. 


GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 


Stout to 4X Ditto, Ditto to 3X, Stout Lake to fine, Ditto. 
to medium, Ex-stout to MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 
13/4. per doz. or $3.32, 9-ft. 17/4 per doz. or $4.32 net 


‘Hardy Bros.,Manufactory Alnwick, England 


| THE GREAT 

_ ENGLISH FIELD 

says, ‘We must \ 

never forget that it 

48 lo HARDY 
Bros. of Alnwick we 
owe the supremacy 
we have achieved as 

. 

| 


Rod makers. 
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for 50 yards the rifle will shoot with this 
load .25 inch low at 25 yards, and 1.17 inches 
low at 65 yards. The rifle was then sighted 
correctly for 65 yards and the sight adjust- 
ment found to be Elevation 83, Wind-gauge 
76. Therefore, with the rifle correctly sighted 
for 65 yards it will shoot half an inch high at 
50 yards, and exact centre at 25 yards. It 
was decided that 65 yards was the best sight 
adjustment for this rifle and load for hunting. 


Comparative test with telescope and metal-— 


lic sights. 2 o’clock, 3 mile wind. 10 shots 
at 50 yards with same standard load gave a 
group measuring .98 inch with Elevation 
83 and Wind-gauge 78, telescope sight. 10 
shots at 50 yards with Lyman No. 103 rear 
sight and gold bead front sight, Elevation 
2 minutes, Wind-gauge 1 minute right, gave 
a group measuring .95-inch which was 1.-inch 
directly above the point of aim. 

Bore Sighting. When correctly adjusted 
telescope, sighted for above load at 50 yards, 
is aligned on the centre of a_ bullseye 
50 yards away, a sight on the same 
bullseye target through the bore of the rifle 
strikes the target approximately 4 inches 
above the point of aim with the telescope. 

While the above tests showed that Schuet- 
zen powder gave the best results, yet I believe 
that Schuetzen should be regarded as obsolete 
on account of its tendency to deteriorate 
when loaded in dirty shells, and to vary in 
strength when exposed to moisture in the air, 
thus rendering it rather unsuitable for use 
in cartridges which must remain loaded for a 
long time. I believe that these experiments 
should be continued with No. 80 powder, and 
think that a satisfactory standard load can 
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undertake experiments with this in view as 
soon as the opportunity presents itself. At 
the time that the tests were made No. 80 
powder had just been put out by the Du Pont 
Company, in fact it?was not yet onsale. We 
know how to use it much better now, and I 
believe a more satisfactory load can be worked 
up with it which will not deteriorate with age. 
-25-21 Stevens Centre Fire Cartridge 

My first .25 calibre rifle was a Stevens 
Ideal for the .25-20 single shot cartridge. 
Shortly after I obtained this rifle a series 
of articles appeared in SHOOTING AND 
FISHING by Ruben Harwood deseribing 
in great detail, and in a most interesting way. 
his experiments and experiences with the 
.25-21 cartridge in Stevens rifles. Becoming 
greatly interested I disposed of my .25-20 
rifle and had a Winchester single shot mfle 
for the .25-20 cartridge bushed and recham- 
bered by John W. Sidle for the .25-21 cart- 
ridge. This rifle had,a 28 inch No. 2, half 
octagon barrel, a light action and was sighted 
with Lyman sights and a Sidle snap shot 
telescope of about 4 power. I usedita great 
deal on squirrels and turkeys in West Vir- 
ginia, and for all kinds of small game in 
California for about five years with excellent 
success. The only powders used were black 
and Kings Semi-smokeless. I found that 
bullets from a mould made by Harry Pope. 
86 grains, were better than Ideal bullets and 
adopted this bullet for all nty work. 1 
worked out a number of quite accurate 
charges for it, averaging groups from an inch 
to an inch and a half at 50 yards. Unfor- 
tunately there remains but a small record 
of the tests with this rifle which I give here- 


be worked up with this powder. I intend to with. 
.25-21 Winchester Rifle. 50 Yards. Muzzle and elbow rest. m 
Powder, Hazard Size of Remarks. 
FG Black grains group, 
Inches. 
19 1.55 2 cannelures exposed outside shell. 
19 1.25 a 
18 1.00 Cartridges loaded two years. é 
18 2.20 Started clean, cold, freshly loaded.* ° 
18 1.30 4 “ 
18 1.52 


* Over half the bullet holes showed tipping. 


.25-35 Winchester Centre Fire Cartridge. 

The fifle was a Winchester single shot with 
a 27 inch No. 3 round nickel steel barrel cut 
with a 14 inch twist, regular Winchester 
rifling fo the .25-20 cartridge. The rifle 


was chambered by A. O. Neidner for the .25-35 
Winchester cartridge. Mr Neidner had 
cut the chamber quite a little tighter than the 
regular Winchester chamber for the same 
cartridge, but it was not in any sense a regular 
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yy InP ae 
May we send you 
this guide book? 


Anillustrated guide to points 
of interest inand around Buffalo, 
including Niagara Falls. Free 
on request. 

en in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideat 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, enon pie and business 
districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan. Fire- 
proof, modern. Un- 
usual cuisine. Every 


HOTEL TULLER — | saei.fe 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN | On Empire Tours. 


Road map and 
| running directions 


Re aw ee 


Fata 
. 


Offers | free. 
Special inducements to Out-of-Town | C. A. MINER 
uests. Managing Director 
North St. at 


Delaware Ave. 


$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, 


600 OUTSIDE {ROOMS | 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET | 
| 
| 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms 
New Unique CafesandExcellent Entertainment 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop ata house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
hobby as well as an important part of our 
business. We have a prideinit and our 
constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 
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Neidner chamber such as he makes with great 
accuracy for shells accurately reamed at the 
neck to a standard diameter. The rifle 
is sighted with a sidle snap shot telescope of 
about 4 power, which is secured to the barrel 
by Winchester No. 2 mountings, which, how- 
ever, are attached tothe barrel by Mann 
taper dove tails and not by the regular Win- 
_ chester dove tails. 
seconds of angle same as in the case of the 
regular Winchester telescope sight. In this 
case the axis of the bore and the line of sight 
of the telescope coincide when the mounting 
is set at 106 for elevation and 100 for windage. 
When the reading of the wind-gauge is in- 
creased it is equivalent to taking more right 
windage. Inthe tests, Winchester shells and 
U.S. Cartridge Co., No. 8 primers were used 
exclusively. JI am giving the notes on the tests 
of this rifle exactly as they appear in my note 
book. E117W104 indicates the reading of the 
telescope mount when the sight is set correctly 
to cause the centre of impact of the group 
and point of ain) to coincide. The group 
measure is given in inches measuring from 
centre to centre of shot holes farthest apart. 
Test of Nov. 10, 1914. 


10 grs. No. 75. 87 grain Savage .250-3000 
bullet. Range 50 yards. Bullets tipped and 
keyholed. Would not hold a foot target at 50 
yards. 

10 grs. No. 80. 87 grain Savage .250-3000 
bullet. Range 50 yards. Bullets tipped and 
keyholed. Would not hold a foot square 
target at 50 yards. 

10 grs. Schuetzen. 87 grain Savage .250- 
3000 bullet. Range 50 yards. Bullets tip- 
ped and keyholed. Would not hold a foot 
square target at 50 yards. 


21 grains of No. 21 powder. 87 grain 
Savage .250-3000 bullet. E115W105. 

10shots, 50yards, 3.10 inches. 

10shots, 50Oyards, 2.85 inches 

5shots, 50yards, 2.00inches 

A letter was written to Mr. Neidner re- 


garding the above test, and under date of Nov. 
12, 1914, he replied as follows: 

“T am not surprised that the bullets tipped 
with small loads and jacketed bullets. For 
reduced loads you had better use a light lead 
bullet. I think that when you get up to 20 
grains and over of No. 20 powder you will get 
good groups. A large load will keep the 
bullets point on.” 

* «4 Test of Nov. 24, 1914. 

22 grain s No. 20 powder, 86 grain Winches- 
ter soft point jacketed bullet. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E119W106 1.20 inches. 
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The mountings read to 30. 


10 shots, 50 yards, E120W108 2.02 inches. 


22 grains No. 20 powder, 87 grain Savage 
.250-3000 bullet. 10 shots, 50 yards, E120- 


“i 


W108, group measures 3.76 inches and all 


bullets tipped considerably. 


22 grains No. 21 powder, 86 grain Winches- 
ter soft point jacketed bullet. 10 shots, 50 


50 yards E113W106, gave a group measuring” 


1.40 inches, 9 shots.of which were in a group 
measuring .85-inch. With the same load, 
10 shots, 100 yards E114W106, gave a group 
measuring 4.30 inches, the group appearing 
like two five shot groups, one above the other, 
the lower one measuring 1.60 inches and the 
upper 1.52 inches, the centres of the two 
groups being 3 inches apart. 


10 grains Schuetzen powder, Ideal bullet No. 


25719, cast 1 to 10. / 

10 shots, 50 yards, E121W104 1.90 inches. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E121W106 1.40 inches. 

10 grains No. 75 powder, Ideal bullet No. 
25719, cast 1 to 15. ; 

10 shots, 50 yards, E122W104 1.25 inches. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E123W104 1.35 inches. 

Note: All shells require a slight resizing 
after firing. Use resizer for 
Savage cartridge which is O.K. 

Test of December 8, 1914. __ 

10 grains of No. 80 powder, Ideal bullet 
No. 25719, 73 grains, 1 to 15. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E122W104. 2.10 inches. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E123W104. 2.00 inches. . 

9 grains of No. 75 powder, Ideal bullet No. 
25719, 73 grains, 1 to 15. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E123W104. 1.90 inches. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E123W105. 1.97 inches. 


22 grains of No. 20 powder, 86 grain Win- 


chester soft point jacketed bullet. 

10 shots, 50 yards, W119W104. 1.22anches. 

10 shots, 100 yards, E119W104. 1.77 inches. 

23 grains No. 20 powder, 86 grain Winches- 
ter soft point jacketed bullet. 

10 shots, 50 yards, E117W104 gave a group 
measuring 1.20 inches, eight shots being in a 
group measuring .98-inch. 

10 shots, 100 yards, E117W104 gave a 
group measuring 2.55 inches, nine shots 
being in a group measuring 1.58 inches. 


250-3000 


aks 


After the above tests a load of 22 grains 


weight of DuPont Military Rifle Powder No. 
20, and the 86 grain Winchester soft point 
jacketed bullet was selected as standard for 
this rifle, and during the month of February, 


1915 ten groups of ten shots each were fired 


with this load at 100 yards from,muzzle and 
elbow rest with the following measurements: 


a 


; 


' 2.45 inches. 
1.94 inches. 
1.62 inches. 
2.03 inches. 
1.46 inches. 
1.53 inches. 
1.83 inches. 
1.63 inches. 
1.79 inches. 
1.46 inches. 


1.77 inches. 
.250-3000 Savage Cartridge. 


The rifle tested wasa regular .250-3000 
Savage rifle, 22 inch round barrel, groove 
diameter .257-inch, land diameter .250-inch, 
twist of rifling one turnin 14 inches. It was 
tested first with the full charged Savage 
factory ammunition, which at that time (1914) 
was loaded with an 87 grain sharp point 
expanding bullet jacketed with copper, 32 
grains of DuPont Military Rifle Powder No. 
21, and a U.S.C Co. No. 8 primer. This 
ammunition gave a chamber pressure of 
50,000 pounds per square inch, and the vel- 
ocity as measured by the Savage chrono- 
graph averaged 2930 feet per second at approx- 
imately mid-range with the chronograph set 
up for 100 feet. Then groups of ten shots 
each were fired at 100 yards, muzzle and el- 
bow rest. The smallest group was 1.40 inch, 
and the largest 4.12 inches, average 2.96 
inches. 

It was then decided to work out a reduced 
load for this rifle, but this was delayed some- 
what due to the fact that it was found that 


’ Average 
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shells once fired with the full charge were 
so expanded and lengthened through spring 
in the breech action that when reloaded with 
reduced loads they could not be seated in the 
chamber. A lot of new primed shells were 
obtained, and at the very, first attempt such 
a satisfactory reduced load was obtained that 
the experiments were not carried any further. 
This load consisted of new Savage shells, 
U. S. C. Co. No. 8 primer, 10 grains weight 
of DuPont Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75, and 
the regular 87 grain Savage pointed expanding 
bullet same as used in the full charged cart- 
ridge. With this ammunition 10 groups of | 
ten shots each were fired at 50 yards from 
muzzle and elbow rest. The smallest group 
measured .95 inch, the largest 1.90 inch, 
average 1.42 inch. 

During all the above tests the rifle was 
sighted with a Lyman No. 3014 rear sight, and 
a gold bead front sight. With this sight on 
this Savage rifle one point change in elevation 
moves the point of impact 6.15 inches at 100 
yards, and one point in windage similiarly 
causes a movement of 2.46 inches. With the 
Savage factory high power load the correct 
sighting was found to be Elevation 3 pomts, 
Wind-gauge set at zero. The point of im- 
pact on the target was one inch above the 
point of aim. The reduced load required an 
elevation of 514 points, and 114 points of 
right windage, giving a point of impact at 50 
yards that was 14 inch above the point of aim. 

In all the above tests the cartridges were 
inserted in the rifle dry, that is without 
Mobilubricant. No signs of lumpy metal 
fouling were seen at any time. 


Deer Rifles 


Be Asks. 


You ask ‘‘What is the best deer cartridge 
and rifle?” Now that question has been 
asked and answered a thousand times, yet 
the answer given last year may not be the 
correct one this year. 

Strictly speaking at the present time there 
is only one really up to the minute deer cart- 
ridge on the market and that is the .250-3000 
Savage. Do not run away with the idea that 
this is the best cartridge that can be produced 
for deer shooting, far from it, only it is the 
best cartridge for that purpose on the market 
at the present time. 

Some will ask, “‘What is the matter with the 


Newton 256?” From my experience with 

this cartridge I place it in the moose class. 
Why is the little .250-3000 Savage such an 

effective cartridge on deer and similar game? 


. That 3000 ft. sec. velocity is the key. With 


such a flat trajectory you do not have to 
calculate the distanee over ordinary deer 
shooting ranges, you simply hold on, result 
more hits. Also on running game you 
seldom have to lead it. That little pellet 
seems to be on the spot the instant the trigger 
is pulled. 

The recoi is so slight that any man, no 
matter how unused to fire-arms, can shoot 
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it just as well as a .22 rim fire. And last but 
not least, nine tenths of your game will be 
picked up where hit, not 50, 100, 200 or more 
yards away, as is usual with rifles of the 2000 
ft. sec. velocity class, even with much bigger 
bores and heavier bullets. 


When a bullet travelling at such high speed 
strikes an animal it produces such a para- 
lyzing effect on it that causes said animal 
io collapse at once, something strange but 
true, the life seems to be knocked out in- 
stantly. 

. This .250-3000 Savage cartridge is used in 
the famous model 1899 Savage rifle with a 
few extras added to bring it more up to date, 
some good and some very bad points. 

. The checked steel butt plate and checked 
trigger, also the full pistol grip built close 
up to the trigger guard, are three excellent 
features and should be on all rifles. 

The rifle is a takedown by removing the 
forearm and giving the barrel a quarter turn 
same w'll be removed from the receiver for 
convenience in carrying, cleaning or packing 
for a trip, but not for efficiency. 


You may ask “‘What is the accuracy of the 
.250-30002 Now that is a question that 
needs quite a bit of explanation. As regards 
the cartridge alone, I believe it is very accur- 
ate and capable of very, fine work in a solid 
frame rifle with a properly. constructed barrel. 
As at present used in the takedown rifle it has 
been my. experience, after shooting hundreds, 
yes thousands of shots out of these rifles, that 
the average accuracy is about 14 inches at 
100 yards. 

Now you will think that very poor accuracy. 
Well just keep your coat on and we will talk 
it over. Now the accuracy of any rifle is not 
always the ability of that rifle to shoot, say 
a 3 inch group at 100 yards. The true 
accuracy of a rifle is the ability of that rifle 
to hit a certain sized mark to-day, tomorrow, 
one week or six months hence. 


The joint of this takedown rifle, as it comes 
from the factory, is tight, or rather it sticks 
and requires more or less force to take it 
apart. Each shot fired acts like a blow of a 
heavy. hammer and tends to set the screw, 
till after say, one hundred rounds have been 
fired the rifle takes apart much easier, or in 
other words the takedown is becoming loose. 
At the end of two or three hundred rounds the 
takedown is generally pretty loose. I have 
seen cases where the barrel could berattled 
in the receiver. Could you expect great 
accuracy from such a shaky outfit? 


As I said before the acuracy’was about 14 


Re, 


“inches at-100 yards, that was for ‘rifles. that A 


have been used considerably. A new rifle 
for the first one hundred rounds will likely 
show much better accuracy. The first one 
hundred rounds should be contained in 10 
inches. 


Say your .250-3000 Savage rifle is sighted : 


with a Lyman 291% rear sightanda YV.M. front 
sight. You take it out to the 100 yard range 
and set up your target and shoot a 10 shot 


group. That group is perhaps high andtothe 


right of the bull. You moye the Lyman 
sight the correct number of points for eleva- 


tion and side movement to centre the group — 


in the bull. Tomorrow you have a little 
spare time and you go out to prove your 
sighting. You shoot 10 shots “into” that bull. 
You go up to the target and behold not a shot 
has hit the black, all are well below, and you 
gohome. Then you wonder what is wrong. 


Some time later you make up your mind to 
try that rifleagain. You go out and fire your 
10 shots with the sights still the same as 
before. You go up to the target and find 
4 shots in the bull and the other 6 to the 
left. You can go on week in and week out 
shooting groups any where around and into 
the bull, but you cannot zero a takedown 
rifle with any degree of accuracy. 
fired hundreds of shots to prove that fact. 
These groups will average about 6 inches 
between shots farthest apart but you cannot 
credit the rifle with 6 inch accuracy. . 


Considering the construction of this barrel 
in conjunction with the takedown and it 
seems marvelous to me that the accuracy 
is as good as it is when using a cartridge giving 
50,000 pounds breech pressure. I cannot 
understand why any, modern rifle maker 
should whittle down that already slender 
piece of steel to such a ewe necked pipe stem 
and then to further weaken the jcb “by 
cutting two slots in same, top and bottom, 
nearly to the bore itself. How could such 
a cracked whip lash ‘be expected to stand 
up under 50,000 pounds breech pressure and 
3000 ft. sec. velocity and shoot accurately? 


I consider that a barrel should be absolutely 
straight taper from chamber to muzzle the 
rear sight should be put on a band and the 
front sight should be on a raised block as a 
band on the muzzle is not a very pleasing 
looking affair. No cuts in the barrel what- 
ever should be tolerated. We must retain 
all the stiffness and strength possible in a 
barrel that uses these high velocity cartridges. 

To sum up I have tried fairly, to explain 
the*good and bad points of this .250-3000 


I have © 


~ American .250 calibre. 


, 


Savage rifle. They are points gained by 
actual experience, not what some. one else 
has told ine I said at the start that there 
was only, one really up to the minute deer 
rifle to be had at the present time and that was 
this .250-3000 Savage. I still hold to that 
statement and say that the man who spends 
two weeks in the deer hunting grounds of 
the North woods each year will get more 
pleasure andsefficiency out of one of these 
rifles and a few boxes of cartridges than any 
other rifle on the market to-day. I have 
killed a lot of deer and much lesser game with 
these, rifles and know that they. are game 
killers, not game wounders. 


The Ideal Cartridge. 


What do you consider would be the ideal 
all around cartridge? Now thatisa question 
that many shooters will have different 
opinions upon. 

The most numerous big game that we have 
to-day is the red deer. Therefore, there will 
be more rifles used on deer than all the other 
big game put together. We can design our 
cartridge to be most effective in killing deer. 

Having used such cartridges as the .25-36 
Marlin, .25 Remington, .30-30, .303 Savage, 
.22 High power, .250-3000 Savage, .256 
Newton,etc., we can note the good and bad 
points of all. i 

The greatest point in a game killing cart- 
ridge is high velocity. Get 3000 ft. sec. veloc- 
ity and you get a great killer, no matter what 
the calibre, therefore we must build our ideal 
cartridge on the base of not less than 3000 
ft. sec., muzzle velocity. 

We all, or at Jeast a great many of us, know 
that the .250-3000 Savage is an extremely 
effective weapon on deer, especially at the 
shorter ranges, say, under 200 yards. A 
great many think the bullet too light when 
used at longer ranges as it loses velocity 
rapidly. I would advocate a heavier bullet. 


Now, as to the actual cartridge, I would 
advocate as being as near ideal as possible 
for deer shooting. I would take the Spring- 
field shell and slightly shorten it to suit the, 
required powder charge. I would neck it to 
.250 calibre, remember .250 calibre, not .236 
or .356 or some other hybrid, but the standard 
I would load that 
shell with a 100 grain spitzer bullet, pure 
copper case, and put enough DuPont improy- 
ed military rifle powder behind the bullet to 
give 3100 ft. sec. muzzle velocity in a .24 inch 
barrel, which I would consider the standard 
length of barrel for this cartridge. 

I am sure such a cartridge would be amply 
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powerful for deer and black bear. If the 
occasion arose I do not think that any hunter 
need take to the tall timber if he met a moose 
for I am sure such a cartridge would quickly 
dispose of Mr. Bull. 


If the different rifle makers would adopt 
such a cartridge as the above described that 
cartridge would soon become standard, such 
as the .30-30 has been in the past, and 
ammunition could be more readily purchased 
in all parts of the country. I believe it a 
bad policy to have too many different cart- 
ridges, especially cartridges that are so 
nearly alike in results. Ht 

There are few rifles on the market at present 
that are adapted to the above described 
cartridge but now that the war is over we 
should see something new in the rifle line. 
Models that have been on the market for 
fifteen to thirty years should be discontinued 
and more upto date models suitable for the 
new high velocity class of ammunition be 
put on the market instead. Surely the 
Canadian and American shooters are worthy 
of something really modern and up-to-date. 


If this cartridge was used in.a rifle action 
that locks close up to the head of the shell, 
such as the bolt action, eliminating the 
spring that is present in all the present lever 
actions, which allows the shells to stretch 
and expand, it would be an ideal cartridge to 
reload. It could be reloaded from a .25-20 
or even lighter, up to the full load, using the 
.25 cal., 86 grain soft point or full metal case 
bullet or the Savage 87 grain spitzer as used 
in the .250-3000. 

Ammunition makers should freely sell the 
100 grain spitzer bullet or any other bullet 
they make to any shooter that wants to 
reload. I amsure’ they would lose nothing 
by doing so, in fact they would by encouraging 
more shooting and the use of more ammunition. 


Come along riflemen and give us your 
opinion of this great subject of the ideal all 
around up to date cartridge. Surely you can 
have a discussion of this subject through the 
columns of Rod & Gun. I have freely given 
my opinion, now let us have yours. 

Editorial Note—I would be glad to have 
such a discussion in the columns of this 
department... The lines. of the proposed 
cartridge and rifle follow very closely the 
lines I laid down in a discussion of the same 
thing last fall in the article called ‘‘Rifle dope 
and some discussions.” I am rather inclined 
to the belief that such a cartridge should 
have a bullet of about 125 grains for the full 
charge and that 2800 4t. sec., velocity would 
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be sufficient for all practical purposes. The 
Mauser bolt action of course would be the 
action. The barrel should be at least 24 
or 26 inches long and heavy enough to be of 
some use as a barrel and not merely as a tube 
to get rid of a bullet. The rifle should not 
under any circumstances be a takedown, and 
it should not weigh less than 714 pounds. 
It should be built man size all over, stock, 
grip, and barrel, and should be fitted, when 
sent out from the factory, with a genuine pair 
of siphis. 
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I believe the time has come to demand that 
the riflemen of America are entitled to at 
least one rifle designed to fit a full grown he— 
yes a regular adult male, a human being at 
least old enough to vote and wear long pants 
and say “Damn” in front of his Dad. We 
have about 30 models of kid size rifles right 
now that we can lose without any loss 
at all. If enough of us yell loud enough 
and long enough possibly some factory will 
read or hear the handwriting on the wall.— 
Editor. re 


Queries and Answers 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I am the owner of an old Colts revolver, 
which has been in the family many years, but 
am somewhat puzzled as to its correct identity 
in respect to its age and also as to where it 
was made. Possibly there are others in the 
same boat. 

Down the seven and one half inch barrel 

(octagon) are engraved the words ‘‘address 
Col. Colt, London.”’ On the cylinder, which 
has the usual marine scenes, are engraved the 
following words in very small letters, ““Engag- 
ed 16th, May 1843,” also ‘“‘Colts’patent No. 
17252.” 
_ My understanding of the case is this, 
Samuel Colt was born in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut in 1814 and made the first model of his 
arm in wood in 1824, while still a sailor boy. 
In 1835 he took out his first patent for re- 
volving firearms, though he subsequently 
learned by visiting the tower of London that 
revolving firearms , of an inferior character, 
it is true, had been made long before he 
thought of them. In 1835 a company was 
formed at Paterson, N.J. for the manufacture 
of the Colt revolver. In 1842 the company 
was obliged to suspend and from that time 
until 1847 none of these arms were manu- 
factured at Paterson or anywhere else so far 
as I am aware. In the latter year, however, 
came the Mexican war and with a real demand 
for the revolver. Thereupon Samuel Colt 
made a second model into which was incor- 
porated some of the improvements that 
experienced military officers suggested. 

Now what I want to know is, when and 
where was my revolver made? Apparently 
in London, presumably in London, England, 
as I can find no record of Colt having resided 
or having a factory at London Conn. What 
mean the words, “Engaged 16th. May 1843,” 
a year after the suspension of the agi wane 


N.J. factory? The original owner of “my” 
gun was unquestionably an Englishman 
named Seymour (the name is on the grip) 
and there is every evidence to show that the 
mahogany case in which it has reposed for 
seventy odd years is also of English manu- 
facture. The bullet mould is marked ‘‘Colts 
patent” though the brass powder flask bears 
the imprint of “G. & J. W. Hawksley, Shef- 
field.” 

The arm, I may say, is a beautfiul piece of 
workmanship, and is in as good order as the 
day it came out of the shop, though there is 
every indication that it has been used a great 
deal. 

That Samuel Colt should have chosen 
marine scenes, such as fleets of sailing ships 
for decorating his revolvers is certainly an 
evidence that the romance of the sea and his 
early training had left a deep impression on 
his mind. a 

Frederick Paul, 
Toronto. 

Reply—Not being interested in or infermed 
regarding old firearms I referred the matter 
to Mr. Stephen Van Rensselaer, New York 
City, and he replied as follows ‘‘I have the 
following to Say in regard to the revolver 
which you have. It was made by Samuel 
Colt at his London factory, London, England, 
about 1865, where he had a factory for 
several years which he sold out to the London 
pistol Co., who made inferior imitation Colt 
revolvers, the manufacture of which was soon 
discontinued as they were unsalable. 

Your revolver is evidently a .36 calibre 
navy revolver, which accounts for the naval 
scene on the cylinder, which was put on by 
the rolling process and was not engraved. 
Almost all the flasks were made in. England 
and imported by Colonel Colt for use with 
the American made revolvers. They were 
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Takes You to the,Haunts of the Big Fellows = 


Every fisherman is just dying to catch the big fellows. Man!w How they do fight! 
And how religiously they stay on the far side of the lake or way up the stream. 
Seems you never catch them near camp. They’ré always miles away. And yet, 
what difference do those miles make if you have a 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


attached to the stern of your boat. You never row. You just set your motor at 
trolling speed, put out your lines, light your pipe and takeit easy while your ‘Liberty 
Drive” chug-chugs along*to the haunts of the big fellows. You make your catch, 
come home ag fast as ten miles an hour and feeling bully, No aching muscles, no blistered hands, 
no tired body. It’s one grand round of pleasure. Never a“ joy-killer'’ in sight. 
ee Goes Through Weeds Like An Eel ; 
Motor pivots on the stern of the boat. Raises or lowers by pressing on steering handle- Steers by 
swinging propeller to right or left. Propeller rises over stones, sunken logs, etc. Has speed of five 
to ten miles per hour. Weighs about seventy pounds. Send for details, 
We Also Build \ 

a complete line of marine motors from 2to30 h-p. Ask for special catalog 
Give length, beam, draft and type of boat to be driven. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
104 Caille Bldg. -@ Detroit, Mich. / 


PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 


380 St. James St, 
MONTREAL 


~ motor. 


Positivel 
highest develop: 
in rowboat moto: 
Bign, 


wheel. 


Special Cata 


Complete— < 
eady to Run 
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JOE WELSH 


8 LEADERS=s 


“There’s a 


ake Klim 


Cast DERFECTLY Reason 
for 


Why” 


The last letter from 
A. C. Palmer, Stam- 
ford, Conn., encased 
a $21.50 check for 
“Telarana Nova” 
Leaders. Mr. Palmer 
is an ANGLER. 


“Here It Is, 
Boys !” 


Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 
Darning Needle 


Send 75c and get the 
“Blue Devil” anda 
3-ft. Leader. 


AASADENA CALIFORNIA|} Transparent Floatin 
EXCLUSIVE AGENT Indestructible ; 
~US.e™ CANADA~ 


With You 


On your next trip, whe- 

ther it’s for a day or a 
month, be sure to include Klim with 
your supplies. Klim will add little to 
thesize or weight of your equipment, 
but it will look big when meal time 
comes round. The purest and freshest ‘& ia 
separated milk in convenient powder i 
form. Has the fresh milk taste, and 
you can use it wherever milk js 
needed. Quickly’ made into 
liquid by whipping into water. 
Ask your grocer. 
& Canada Food Board License 
ies. 242 
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@J Motor 


for those wishin, 
highly refine 
Has 6 


speeds, 2 for- 
ward,2back- 


starter; no crank- 
ing. Magneto in fly- 


ly the 
ment 
ir de- 


log - 


on Request 
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either made by Hawksley or Joseph Dixon & 
Sons.” 


A letter on targets and sights. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Seeing that you always welcome letters 
from any of us I am venturing to send in 
one which I hope will be of interest to some of 
the boys. 

Here is a suggestion for a lot of fun for a 
few fellows in the winter time. If you live 
by a lake and can shoot out on the ice it is 
a great place to shoot, especially if one of 
the bunch has a boathouse in which you can 
all take shelter and shoot out of the door. 
You can have regulation targets out on the 
ice but that necessitates some one to mark 
them and he has to be out there in the cold. 
You can save up bottles and electric globes 
to break but the supply of these soon becomes 
exhausted. Trapshooters clay birds generally 
fail to break for a bullet, merely a hole, punch- 
ed in them. 

Here is a way to get a bountiful supply of 
cheap and sure breaking birds to snipe at on 
the snow or ice. Go around to the hardware 
dealers and bum or buy the scrap glass and 
cuttings, then get a 15 cent “red devil’? glass 
cutter and cut it all up into convenient sizes, 
say 2” by 3” for 50 yards, and 3“ by 4”, or 
3” by 5”, for 100 yards. Mix up a little 
lamp black or buy a can of drop black to 
paint them, and set them up out on the snow. 
The best way to set them up is in split sticks 
which are stuck in the snow. 

One can go out and set up a dozen in a row 
and then all hands snipe at them turn about 
or contests can be arranged. No marker is 
required, for the hits are self registering and 
there is a pleasure and a thrill in shooting at 
something that flies all to pieces when hit. 

These targets can be packed away and 
saved up all summer in a very small fraction 
of the space taken up by bottles and globes 
and the waste is nil as the glass is already 
waste. 

If you are breaking glass out on a lake 
it will sink in the spring and take care of 
itself providing it is not where people bathe. 
If you have no lake and are shooting over 
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some man’s field of course you will do all of 
your breaking in one place and bury it in the 
Spring to prevent danger to animals and 
barefoot children. These glass birds can 
also be used in summer but would have to 
be painted red or yellow to show up against 
the summer background. ; 

I don’t see much in Rod & Gun about ter- 
key matches. That is about the only form 
of contest we have here as there is no rifle 
organization but there may be-a dozen or 
more of these matches at different farms out 
through the country and though all the rifle- 
men are busy working men we generally get 
out to some of them. The regulations are 
“open sights only” so the Marble and Lyman 
sights so freely recommended are no use in 
these contests. 

Very close shooting is done nevertheless. 
Often at 50 yards range all of the ten men 
are in the 2 inch bull, shooting from a plank 
rest. The 100 yard range shows class too. 
although of course these contests are not so 
close. Ten men enter at a fee of 20, 25 or 
30 cents, according to the value of the birds 
and fire one shot each, the shot nearest, the 
tack taking the bird. 

I would like to hear from some of the fel- 
lows, through the magazine or by letter, 
who are accustomed to shooting under the 
open sights that they have found most ef- 
fective. 

You Mr. Editor could probably give vs 
something on it too. I designed and made a 
peculiar pair of sights that I find very close 
shooting and very easy on the’ eye, as there 
are no whiskers on sights or bullseye and you 
have an unobstructed view of your object. 

The front sight is a post about one eighth 
of an inch wide and is notched on the top. 
The rear notch is square and wide enough to 
see daylight each side of the post, and the 
top of the bar is perfectly flat. In sighting 
the top of the front sight is lined up flush 
with the top of the rear bar, the notches are 
centered and the bullseye nestles in the cradle 
formed by the front notch. Lh 


I am enclosing a drawing, considerably 
enlarged, of how it looks. I score 90 and 92, 
pretty regularly on the 50 yard range with 
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“The Canadian Golfer” 


(Official organ of the Royal Canadian Golf Association). 


Has the highest class subscription list of any monthly magazine published 
in the Dominion. 

It covers an exclusive field exclusively. 

Printed on 100-lb. book paper and handsomely illustrated. 


The men and women who play golf are good people to know and do 
business with. They are splendid spenders and any magazine that pertains 
to the Royal and Ancient Game has a warm spot in their hearts and a 
premier place in their homes, 


High class advertising only accepted. Rates on application. Subscription 
price $3.00 per year. Office of publication— 


BRANTFORD, ONT. Ralph H. Reville, Editor and Publisher | 
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FISHERMEN! 
Do You Want a Collapsible Minnow Trap ? 


IT WILL COST YOU NO MONEY—ONLY A LITTLE TIME. 


= 


Just send us FOUR new subscriptions to ROD AND GUN at $1.50 
per annum each, and we will send you postpaid, an unbreakable, celluloid, 
collapsible minnow trap, value $3.00, manufactured by A. J. Algate, Toronto. 


Sample copies and subscription blanks are sent free on request. 
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Premium Department 
Rod and Gun in Canada - Woodstock, Ont. 
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these sights, the ten ring being 1 inch in 

diameter. 

Wine rae 
Orillia, Ont. 


Reply—Your suggestions for ice shooting 
are certainly novel and also very practical. 
Some years ago I annually shot 2000 to 3000 
shots a year at ice cakes on the Susquehanna 
river, which at my home was almost a mile 
wide. The river was full of rocky ledges and 
the ice would jam up on these ridges and the 
ice cakes would be pushed up on end ,making 
the most striking targets and even up to 300 
yards the ordinary 22 long rifle would register 
hits with a shower of ice. On sunshiny days 
the targets would show up real well and as the 
targets were at unknown ranges one certainly 
learned how to hold for all the distances. 
Then when the ice would go out the current 
would sometimes become much faster than 
a man could walk, probably 7 or 8 miles an 
hour in flood time, and the ice cakes floating 
past make the hardest kind of targets at 
say. 100 yards and over. I found that the 
Sheard gold bead front sight made a very 
good front sight for this kind of work. 

Your turkey match sights look very good. 
I believe, however, that'a perfectly flat bar 
front, fairly wide at that, would be about as 
good and much easier to make. Have you 
ever tried it with your style of rear sight? 
The bull just seems to sit right on the middle 
of these wide flat bar front sights. 

Down here apparently normal men will 
go out and shoot at blocks with a shotgun at 
turkey matches and the fellow who gets a 
grain of shot nearest the cross, wins. They 


spend whole days at that kind of gambling too./ 


Seem to think it is skilful shooting, when some 
fellow hits the centre of the cross. 

This turkey match shooting sounds very 
interesting to me and I would like to have 
some of your targets, or from anyone concern- 
ed in this kind of shooting.—Editor. 


Reloading the .303 Savage. 
Editor, Guns & 


I would like a little informatiomw concern- 
ing the .303 Savage. I have a .303 Savage 
long barrel 1899 model, also an Ideal reloading 
tool for the same. I saw an article in a maga- 
zine about speeding up the .303 Savage from 
its usual velocity of something over 1500 feet 
per second to something like 2000 feet per 
second. I would like to have some informa- 
tion on this as regards the kind of powder and 
weight of bullet and also the method of load- 
ing. { 


Ammunition, Dept. 
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Do ey grease these modern nickel jacketed 


bullets and if so what is the best kind to use? 
in loading the powder, if the powder does 


not fill the shell do they put a wad in to keep 
the powder back against the primer? 

Sometimes I read about putting black 
powder in nearest the primer. Does not 
this get mixed up with the smokeless in 
carrying the shells around? Do you think 
enough extra energy can be had to justify 
hand loading? 
“What is the ordinary load, with a good 
snappy load of powder? 

_R. H. Dean, 

Fort William. 


Reply—The atandiecd velocity of the .303 
Savage is just under 2000 feet per second and 
not 1500 feet per second as you suppose it 
to be. It is not advisable to grease metal 
cased bullets unless you exceed about 2500 
feet per second velocity and therefore is not 
advisable with your savage. 

In loading full charges, or reduced charges 
of smokeless powder, the powder is just 
loaded loosely in the shell and you can be 
certain that it will ignite O.K. if you use the 
proper nitro primers. Black powder priming 
is not advisable with full loads in this shell. 

A very good full load would be the metal 
cased factory bullet and 28 to 28.5 grains by 
weight of DuPont number 21 powder. \For 
a reduced load 10 or 12 grains of number 80 
powder would be very good. Ten grains of 
number 75 would also do well. 

Very few persons reload to get greater 
power but to get greater accuracy and more 
shooting for the same money. Also in many 
cases, to have a variety of loads for different 
purposes.—Editor. 


Greasing bullets for the Ross. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Kindly let me know a good composition 
of Mobilubricant for a high power rifle. My 
rifle is a Ross .280. Could you give me the 
composition of the grease that they put on 
the steel jacket hollow nose cartridges? 

Are there any soft point bullets for a Win- 
chester 40-72 model 1895? 

Eugene Dupras, 
Montreal. 

Reply—Y ou evidently want the composition . 
of the grease that the factory uses on the 
bullets. I do not know what this is. Pos- 
sibly some of the readers can advise us. 

Most likely a combination of Canuba wax, 
bees wax and Mobilubricant. Mobilubricant 
would bejsatisfactory for anything except 
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Duit-guessilil the Clay Birds 


You—everyone—can shoot the first time out, but 
like every other sport, skill comes with practice. 
Trapshooting is an out-door sport—it is healthful. 
It develops mental and physical qualities that are 
very desirable—concentration, self-reliance, judg- 
ment of speed and distance. 


It is not a sport that requires a high degree of 
physical effort. Any open space, winter or summer, 
in camp, at country clubs or resorts—without elabo- 
rate paraphernalia or preparation, you can quickly 
set the elusive clay pigeon skimming and learn by 
practice to outguess its erratic flight. 


We have prepared a booklet on the 
technique and practice of Trapshooting. 
We will be pleased to send you a copy 
with our compliments. Write for it— 
ask for “THE SPORT ALLUR- 
I NG” booklet. t 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S.A. 
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hunting, where it would be messy and liable Dickson, O.L.S., of Fenelon Falls, not | 


to rub off. 

Write to the Remington U.M.C. or the 
Winchester companies about the metal cased 
bullets for the .40-72 Winchester. Cannot 
see that they would be of any particular bene- 
fit at the velocity of this cartridge and to get 
real high velocity would result in a most 
elegant recoil, not to mention other troubles. 
A .40 calibre high velocity rifle is not just 
exactly a lady’s plaything.—Editor. 


Re Ontario’s Meat Resources 


The article entitled “Ontario’s Meat Re- 
sources’ in our March issue was by James 


lrish Rifle 


George Dickson, as stated. The fur-bearers, 
adds Mr. Dickson, increase in numbers in 
the ratio, of at least three to one ot either deer 
or moose. In the Algonquin park alone, a 
sufficient number of pelts might be taken each 
winter, to pay all the expenses incurred for 
the protection of all the parks put together, 
and leave a handsome surplus for the public 
treasury. The beaver not only produces 
one of the richest and most valuable furs but 
its flesh is a rare delicacy which only requires 
to be tasted once to be appreciated. It has 
been the present writer’s privilege to enjoy 
many a good meal of it, and he would just 
as soon think of throwing a leg of spring lamb, 
as a leg of beaver, to his dog. 


Association 


Notes on Rifle Shooting from Toronto 
J. W. SMITH 


HE writer’s prognostication in last 
month’s issue of the “Rod and Gun’, 
regarding the representation of Ontario 

at Bisley this year has proved correct and it 
can now be definitely stated that the Irish 
Rifle Association of Toronto will send twenty 
members to England this summer, from which 
a powerful team will be selected to uphold 
the international reputation of Canadian 
marksmanship. That so signal an honor has 
befallen the Toronto Irish-Canadians is only 
as it should be, as they have worked™ hard 
and perseveringly throughout the war to 
hold their organization together, in spite of 
the adverse conditions caused by the absence 
of half their active members at the front, and 
the lack of interest shown by the Govern- 
ment. 

Practice will commence at the Long Branch 
Ranges justas soonas weather permits, and 
the 800 and 1000 yd. ranges, which have been 
closed for the past four years, will be opened 
up. That the visit has been made possible 
is due, not only to the prominent part taken 
by the Association in keeping up interest in the 
sport of rifle-shooting, but also to the influ- 
ential support of certain loyal Irishmen of the 
city, who are attending to the financial end of 
the project. Whilst the event is too far dis- 
tant to predict the personnel of the team, the 
reader should refer back to the November 
issue of the “Rod and Gun” where will be 


found the history of the Association, and a 
few remarks concerning the more prominent ~ 
members. 

The Association has two teams entered ‘in 
the Toronto fndoor Civilian Rifle League; and 
the first team are as yet unbeaten with five 
wins to their credit and five matches to shoot. 
The remarkable score made by this team on 
February 4th in their match against the 
Exhibition Rifle Club, when each member 
scored the possible of 35 points, is a feat which 
stands as a record in Toronto on a range 
officially authorized by the League. Had 
the range been the full 25 yards, it is claimed 
that this score would have marked a world’s 
record for indoor shooting. For a junjor 
team, the Irish 2nd have done remarkably 
well, and caused quite a sensation by defeating 
last year’s city champions, North Toronto, by 6 
points on January 28th, whilst the strong 
St. James and Exhibition teams only beat 
them by one and two points respectively. 

The officials of the Association, headed by 
the president, Mr. Dave Spence, are watching 
the work of the two teams closely, with a view 
to picking the material for the coming trip 
to Bisley. Although the real test does not 
come until the marksman is tried out on 
the longer outdoor ranges, indoor shooting 
is good practice, and a splendid test for skill 
in holding and pulling, without which it is 
useless to attempt long-range shooting. 
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Reaching the Famous 
Fishing Waters in 


Laurentides National Park 
Quebec 


Algonquin, Nipigon and 
Quetico Parks, Ontario 


Jasper Park, British Columbia 


WRITE FOR 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS series 
of “‘Out of Door’’ Booklets—the Anglers’ 
Guides to the Best Fishing Waters 

in Canada. 


H. H. MELANSON 
sag FAC Traffic Manager 
TORONTO, ONT. 


ALONG THE TRAP 


EDITED BY a 
H. C. HADDON 


Destroying Varmints 


HopGson 


RoBert G. 


E all learn that it is the little things 
Wirt count, look after the dimes and 

the dollars will look after themselves, 
and yet an enormous amount of waste goes on, 
on the farm, without the farmer giving it 
more than a passing thought. With the 
government admonishing us to save, most 
farmers are endeavoring to do so in many 
things, but there are some ways as I said 
where waste goes on, and though the farmer is 
usually aware of it to a certain degree, he never 
goes after matters in a systematic manner 
to remedy them. 

For instance let us take the woodchuck 
or ground hog as he is sometimes called. He 
eats the grain, makes long trails from one 
burrow to another or to certain parts of the 
fields. and where these trails are there is 
certainly no grain there as it does not have the 
chance to grow, and he also furnishes a very 
easy method of a horse breaking its leg from 
stepping in the holes. However, leaving the 
latter out of the question, we can consider 
the other two as sureties. We of course have 
no means of knowing approximately how much 
grain they eat and destroy, but a family 
will get away with a good deal and if you just 
figure up how many families there are on 
your farm you might arrive at some definite 
conclusion. The woodchuck hibernates dur- 
ing the winter, and. if he goes into his winter 
seclusion in poor condition he will not live 
through till spr.ng. He knows this and so 
puts on much fat in preparation—and this 
comes from your farm. 

They usually come out of their burrows in 
April, the fore part, but of course are often 
seen out earlier than this. This, however, is 
. the exception and not the rule. The young 
are born the fore part of May and so if the 
old ones can be killed before the young are 
born there will be that much less trouble and 
expense in making a clean job of them. 

One favorite method of exterminating them 


is by shooting, but as the hunter cannot 
always be there at the identical moment 
they see fit to come out this plan is not wholly - 
successful. 

Trapping will meet with more success, for 
the steel traps will always be ready to ‘‘re- 
ceive him” and moreover they can be attended 
to any time of the day or night. The chief 
difficulty will be found, not in getting them 
into the traps, but in holding them there. 
They are exceedingly strong, and the trap for 
their capture should not be one of the regular 
No. 1 usually sold. The two trap manufac- 
turers in North America (there are only two 
doing business in a large way) both make | 
traps especially for the woodchuck and such 
hard pullers, and if you select any of the 
following you can rest assured of his capture 
as far as it lies in the trap’s power to do so. 

215 High Grip—215X Triple Clutch. 

911% Victor—91144 Jump—81¥% or 91% 
Newhouse. 

These traps are all of the double jaw and 
high grip pattern, which makes them escape 
proof, pull proof and gnaw proof. It will 
pay you to get some of these in buying as the 
ordinary pattern trap will seldom hold a 
wood-chuck unless it happens to catch in a 
lucky place, but with the traps mentioned 
you are sure of the chuck being there every 
time he steps in the trap. The best place to 
set the trap is of course in the mouth of the 
den. They are not suspicious or cunning 
until several have been caught then they 
may give the trapper some fun to outwit 
them—or if one should escape from, the trap 
he will naturally be suspicious for some time 
after. Set the trap at the entrance, just 
nicely inside, covering it with dirt so that it 
will appear natural, but putting a piece of 
batten under the pan if the set is made in-sand 
otherwise the trap may fail to spring. Fasten 
the chain bydriving the staple on chain into 
tree or rail, or if this is not handy drive a good 
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Canvas Facts for 
Sportsmen 


Every man who enjoys outdoor life, camping, fishing, hunting, etc. has need for many 
articles made from canvas. 


Tents, ground’ govers, bed-rolls, pack-saddles, canvas wearing apparel, duffle bags and 
supply covers are just a few of the many things made from canvas that go to make up the com- 
plete camping equipment. And for these needs there is no other material that gives the same 
service and economy as canvas properly treated with a preservative waterproofing. { 

By preservative we mean a waterproofing a protects the fabric and increases its wearing 
qualities. We mean a product as PRESERVO, the scientific, soft-finish waterproofing. 

PRESERVO is the users guarantee of absolute satisfaction. Canvas treated with PRE- 
SERVO is not only made really waterproof, but made proof against the elements which destroy 
plain canvas all too quickly. 

PRESERVOED canvas is absolutely immune to the harmful effects of mildew and decay. 
It keeps soft and pliable and is not effected by severe weather changes nor by rain, hail, sleet or 
snow. 

Almost any canvas goods dealer can supply you with tents, covers, etc., made from 
PRESERVOED canvas. Or aos wish to add new life to your old canvas, get a can of liquid 
PRESERYO—tt is easily applied by following the simple directions. If you have any difficulty 
in securing PRESERYVO it will pay you to write us direct, and we will see that your need is 
quickly supplied. 

An interestingjbooklet telling about the uses of PRESERVO for Sportsmen, mailed free on 
request. 


ROBESON PRESERVO COMPANY 


419 White Block, Port Huron, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: Canadian Branch: 
357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. Sarnia, Ont. 


The Hunter-jJohnson Co. if 
311 California St. | San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


eo Waterproofs 
and Preserves Canvas 
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stout stake securely into the ground, being 
sure that the chain ring cannot slip over the 
top of the stake. And be sure that you have 
the chain drawn so that when caught the. 
woodchuck cannot get any further into the 
hole, otherwise if he can get in a short dis- 
tance, partly around a bend and once gets a 
good hold you can almost pull him apart 
before you can get him out. 

When they find their numbers decreasing 
one by one they will become more wary, , 
avoiding the traps as much as they possibly 
ean and occasionally you will see where 
they have dug out a new entrance as they are 
aware that a trap is at the old one and they 
are not taking any more chances on getting 
caught and making another mark on the 
board for the trapper. When they begin 
to get cautious the best method is to set 
traps in their runways, where they go under a 
fence in entering a field and such like places. 
The trap should be carefully concealed, sunk 
down level with the ground and the chain 
should be staked off in the grain or grass out 
of sight, if possible. You understand, being 
on the lookout for traps how these precau- 
tions are necessary to ensure the capture of 
the chuck. Then after you have caught 
several on the runways begin to set traps at 
the mouths of the holes again, leaving the 
others set if you possibly can and have enough 
traps. When they find traps are placed 
everywhere they become rattled and in 
desperation will go any place or in any hole. 
And yet another method for getting rid 
of woodchucks is to secure some bi-sulphide 
of carbon from a druggist. Pour it on some 
old rags and lighting it throw it back in the 
burrow, stopping up aii entrances so that the 
gas cannot escape. .Bi-sulphide of carbon is 
highly poisonous and very inflammable so 
naturally it should not be kept near a fire. 
Although I began this article with the inten- 
tion of dealing only with the woodchuck I 
might as well add a few notes on some favorite 
methods of getting rid of other food eaters and 
destroyers. 

About the only practical and sure method 
of getting rid of crows is to shoot them, for 
being far too cunning to be exterminated 
they will not take poison or be captured or 
seared away by numerous other methods. 


| f 
Several methods of shooting might be recom, 
mended but it is best for the hunter to be 


hidden in some trees or bushes and have a 


wounded crow, which with its cawing will 
attract others. Failing a wounded crow a 
crow call and decoys would be the next best 
thing to attract them. 


Crows as well as hawks can usually be 
caught in the following manner where they 
have a habit of carrying off chickens. 
you have ever taken the trouble to notice 
before they make a raid on the chicken coop 
they will perch up in a tree to figure out the 
best method of attack, and they will always 
light on the tree (or whatever else happens to 
be high enough off the ground) nearest the 
coop. By getting a long light pole and put- 
ting a small piece on-the top to accommodate 
asteel trap nicely, then set your trap and erect 
the pole close to the coop. Have it so that 
you,can take it down readily to reset the 
trap and fasten the chain to the pole. Every 
hawk or crow that comes along with inten- 
tions on your poultry will see this pole and 
will settle on it to think things over, thereby 
getting caught. The jump trap is the most 
suitable type of trap for this set, as they have 
no protruding springs and will set on a smaller 
area. It would be as well to wrap some rag 
around the trap jaws to prevent breaking the 
bird’s leg and so allowing it to escape. . 

In conclusion a word on rats. Between 
destroying and eating they get away with a 
good deal of grain in a-year as well as some 
eggs and an occasional chicken, Poisons the 
remedy usually recommended but there is 
always the danger of cats and dogs getting it, 
or their carrying it into the granary and the 
horses and cattle getting it.. The safest 
method is to use traps set in the granary, feed 
boxes, etc., or in dishes of grain set in a 
tempting place for the rat to help itself. 


If you get a cat in this set don’t say any- 
thing. If it is a neighbour’s cat give it a 
“what the devil are you doing here, go home 
you brute’? look and let it go—but don’t 
tell your neighbour. And if it should be 
your own cat don’t say anything anyway. 
It will not be necessary, for the cat will have 
already said all there is to say and the subject 
will be exhausted. 


Queries and Answers 


Query.—1. Will you please tell me if a 
ferret is a good hunter for game and price of 
same. 


2. Will smokers give good success fer 
smoking out skunks? 


Seeley’s Bay, Ont. K. M. 


Z 


ie 


ft 
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WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS ARE SOLD WHEREVER YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
—————————————— —$———— ses 
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Build a $50 Bond 


A Pian for A War - Savings Certificate, provided 
free of charge with your first War- 


Investors--~ Savings Stamp, has spaces for 10 War- 
Big and Savings Stamps. 
Little A War - Savings Certificate with a 


W.S S. in each space is a Dominion of 
Canada “bond” for the payment of $50 
on January Ist, 1924. 


Bec. And you invest less than $41 to secure 


Dominionof Canada 
War - Saving: 


ar: Savings it---paying as it proves convenient to 
Griese ||| vou: 


War - Savings Stamps cost $4.02 in 
March, $4.03 in April and $4.04 in 
May. 


Fill up your THRIFT Card (16 Thrift Stamps 
at 25c. each). Thrift Stamps earn no interest, 
but a filled card represents $4 when you invest. 
in a War-Savings Stamp. 


62 
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Answer—1. Ferrets are used principally 
for driving animals out of holes and burrows 
and will give the greatest satisfaction on 
rabbits and rats. I used to keep them my- 
self for this purpose when a boy. For any 
other purpose they are not of very much 
use. I doubt very much, except in odd cases 
if they would bolt a skunk, though they 
might be used on muskrats, and I am certain 
that they would prove successful on the 
vrestern gophers. If the ferret is what we 
used to call “hard” that is a killer, you would 
have to muzzle it or there would be trouble 
in recovering it. With regard to prices 
write to the breeders advertising in Rod and 
Gun. 

2. Under some conditions, yes. In the 
majority of cases, no. This is a miserably 
poor way of taking fur anyway. Can’t 
you catch them in traps, and give the game 
a chance? 

Hy Cie 

‘Query—Please tell me how to make lace 
leather out of a horse hide, and how to tan 
muskrats and wolf skins with the hair on. 

_ Indian Head, Sask. P. deV. 

Answer.—lf you mean for snowshoe lacing 
no tanning is required. Simply scrape hair 
off and cut the hide in sttips from half to 
three quarters of an inch wide. An article 
by Robert Page Lincoln in the Jan. 1919 
number will give you full information on the 
subject. The home tanning of hides is 
usually such a complicated job that it is 
oftener cheaper to let an expert do it. 

To tan small hides with the hair on a good 
standard rough tanning recipe is simply to 
rub flesh side of skin with two parts salt- 
petre and one part alum, roll and let it dry 
then work soft. To dry the fur side of the 
skins take two parts wheat and one part 
clean sand, heat it and rub it in the hair 
until dry. 

ISRO y 158 

Query—Do you know anything about the 
raising of mink in captivity for their fur? 
Could an amateur make money at it? Ihave 
been reading Rod and Gun for about a year. 
Do any of the older copies give any informa- 
tion on thesubject, or have you any books on it? 
Sarnia, Ont. Buble: 

Answer.—Mink have been and are being 
raised right along for their fur. Articles on 
this subject appeared in the July 1910 and 
September 1911 issues of this magazines, 
copies of which have been sent you. 

In raising any fur bearing animal for their 
fur several fundamental principals have to be 
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borne in mind. The first is that the animal 
must lend itself to captivity—The second 
is that the conditions under which it is kept 
must be suitable, and the third and chief is 
that the man in charge must understand and 
like his work. Given these essentials success 
should be possible for an amateur. 
the first year his profits may resemble experi- 
ence rather than the coin of the realm, but 
it is profit none the less. 

Old mink caught wild are practically 
untameable. I am sending you the name of 
a man who can usually supply young ranch 
raised mink. With suitable housing accommo- 
dations the industry should not present any 
greater obstacles than say raising ferrets. 


Water is almost essential for success, and 
plentiful shade from the sun must be supplied 
else the fur will fade. If petted the young 
mink become fairly tame, but they are al- 
ways more or less treacherous. At the 
present time and for the next few years you 
could probably dispose of all your surplus 
stock alive and so make a little better than fur 
value., Eventually the industry of fur farm- 


ing will be based on fur values. At present 


most of the money has been made by selling 
breeding stock, and while still in its infancy 
enough has been done to show that success is 
not difficult to attain—for the right man. 


Fur Farming, by A. R. Harding (Price $1. 
from the offices of Rod and Gun) is probably 
the most complete and up to date book on the 
subject‘and considerable space is devoted to 
mink raising. I would suggest that you get a 
copy, and after reading it should you find there 
are still questions about which you are doubt- 
ful we will be pleaséd to help you answer them. 

Gabe 


Query—1. Could you please give me a 
good set for a wolf, also one for a jack rabbit. 
2. What size traps should I get for the 
above? 
Winnipeg, Man. ILA. 


Answer—The most successful wolf sets 
are generally blind sets. That is the traps 
are set without bait—and to make a catch 
they must be placed in such a position that 
the wolf will step into them. To do this, one 
must find trails that the animals are using. 
Any natural obstruction offers the best oppor- 
tunity, as where a rock or bush narrows down 
the trail, or where the animals are in the 
habit of jumping a little stream or similar. 
You must study the whole thing out for your- 
self, set traps, and then try and discover why 
you have failed. If you can find this out 
you will be on the high yoad to success. It 


Of course, - 


‘ 
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Fish With Wilson Tackle 


Most Complete Line of Tackle and Sundries 
with a World-Wide Reputation for Quality 


Choose your fishing equipment for the coming 
season from the time-tried WILSON line. 


Wilson Tackle and Sundries embrace “Every- 
thing for the fisherman’”—rods, reels, lines, bait, 
nets, etc.—including all camp equipment. 


It means a lot when you’ve hooked your fish to 
know that your tackle is WILSON. 


Wilson Complete Illustrated 
Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Write for our new Fishing Tackle Book describing and 
illustrating the most complete line of fishermens’ supplies 
in America. All your “old favorites” and everything that’s 
new. Address Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 700-720 No. 
Sangamon Street, Chicago. 


Leading Sporting Goods Dealers, Hardware and De- 
partment Stores throughout the country sell and recom- 
mend Wilson Fishing Tackle and Camp Equipment 


WEEN MT. 
Chicago [UP eAAN et ke kad) New York 
Re 2 
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may be you broke a bush, or spat or walked 
on the trail, or covered the trap too thickly so 
as to leave a hump in the trail—all very simple 
in themselves yet sufficient to make the diff- 
erence between failure and success. If you 
can set your traps while it is snowing so that 
they get covered you materially increase your 
chances, also a rain after you have set them 
will help remove the human scent and signs 
that are the big stumbling block. 

If you can find any carcasses of stock 
you have a chance to make a catch around 
them, especially on the trails that they use 
in approaching the carcass. Also in the near 
‘vicinity you will find a rock or bush or stick 
where they leave their body scent in the same 
manner as the dog does, and this makes 
a very good place for a set. 

For blind sets use two traps, one just ahead 
of the other. The stride of the grey wolf 
is about twenty inches and it is possible he 
might step over a single trap. Then, too, 
if you do make a catch he will usually get in 
both traps and you would have some chance 
of holding him. They will usually pull out 
of a single trap. I lost a whale of a cougar 


myself this winter by neglecting this very » 


fact. 

The traps must always be covered and 
should be wired to a drag in preference to 
being staked solidly. 

Bait sets are rarely successful with the 
amateur as they are too obvious. If you use 
bait use it as small as possible—a few white 
‘feathers would arouse the wolf’s curiosity 
much more than a big chunk of meat. In 
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fact if feed is at all pfentinal they will not look 
at dead bait.. In making bait sets the gang 
sets are to be preferred—either three or four 
traps in a triangle or square with the bait 
in the centre. 

I have never heard of any set for jack~ 
rabbits that was very successful. Where 
they come to feed from stacks that are not 
wired in you should be able to catch them, 
or you could drop little handfuls of hay on the 
snow and see if it attracted them. You 
might also get them with apples parsnips, etc. 
Perhaps some reader who has trapped them 
will give us a few sets. 

2. For grey wolves the No. 4 Newhouse 
and no other, if you take pride in your work. 
For coyotes No. 3 Newhouse or No. 3 Victor. 
For jack-rabbits Nos. 1 or114Victor. © 

HG: 

Query—1. Would you take the 22 or 32 
along the trap line, especially for coons? 

2. When getting traps what would you 
advise in the jump trap line, No. 1 or 1% for 
muskrats? ; . 
Forest, Ont. KOE % 

Answer.—1. Either are good guns, and 
being no gun crank I hate to discriminate for 
fear of hurting someone’s feelings. On the 
whole I think I would prefer the 32.. I have 
dropped two deer in their tracks with the 22 
long, but one can lose an awful amount of 
small game with them unless it is hit in a 
vital spot. I 

2. The No. 1 Jump is plenty large enough- 
for either muskrats or mink. 
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Editorial Notes 


C. S. LANDIS MAKES HIS APPEARANCE 

In this issue appears a picture of Mr. 
C. S. Landis, the capable editor of our Guns 
and Ammunition section, the picture being 
accompanied by asketch of Mr. Landis contri- 
buted by J. R. Mattern who is qualified: to 
write of Mr. Landis by reason of his personal 
acquaintance with him and because of their 
mutual interest in the subject of guns and 
ammunition. 


National Conference on the Conservation of 
Game, Fur Bearing Animals and Other 
Wild Life. 

The prevention of the ruthless slaughter 
of game; the regulation of the fur trade; 
conditions of trapping and killing fur bearing 


animals; restrictions in the issuing of gun — 
licenses, etc., were matters of interest dis- 
cussed during the national conferertce on the 
conservation of game, fur-bearing animals 
and other wild life held at the offices of the 
Commission of Conservation in Ottawa on 
February 18th and 19th. The méetings were 
attended by representatives of the provinces, 
sporting and game protective associations, 
sportsmen’s magazines, etc., among the 
speakers being Dr. W. T. Hornaday, director 
of the New York Zoological Park; Honore 
Mercier, Minister of Colonization, Mines and 
Fisheries, Quebec; Dr. C. C. Jones, Chairman 
Fish and Game Committee; Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, Minister of the Interior; Dr. C. 
Gordon Hewitt, Consulting Zoologist; J. B. 
» 
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TheCAMPER'S 
OWN B 


outdoor manual, 


redolent of pine. 


say about a hundred little practical details 
spin a yarn or two by the way, 


| W. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED 


“The Camper’s Own Book’’ measures 8x5 °% inches over all. 
ous volume with over 200 pages and 21 of the finest illustrations you’ve ever seen. 
Everybody should have a copy who believes that a day under the free sky makes the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous. And you're one—you know you are, 


PRICE PER VOLUME 
In the appropriate green T-cloth 
Post-paid 


1918—SEVENTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR—1918 


This is that BIG little book of the open—America’s new 
It comes to you bound-as you see here. | It is 
“‘woodsy”’ from cover to cover—stirred by lake-breezes and 
It is endorsed by outdoor men everywhere. 


Authors of country-wide repute have, with their enthusiasm 
and familiar knowledge, aided its making. 
M. Gill, Captain Kenealy, Oliver Kemp, Dr. E, H, Forbrush— 
these and others join this camp fire council, They say their 


Dan Beard, Emlyn 


that hold close interest for you; and they 


It is a goodly gener- 


3 = $1.00 


WOODTOCK, ONT 


PRINCE GEORGE 


TORONTO CANADA 


Magnificiently Furnished. Liberally Conducted. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Courteous and Prompt Service. 
European Plan. American Plan. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Preprieter 


It Hooks ’em Every Time! 


firmly into jaw. Darts and 
_ dives just like a real fish. 
atches more than any 
other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all 
game fish such as Black > £ Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal- 
mon, Cod, Tarpon, etc. Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 
Knowles Automatic Striker or we willsend it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Finishes: SILVER----SILVER AND COPPER----BRASS, 
156" 244" 284" 314M 4lyM Slat 


B5c 35c 55c 75c 
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Dealer in all kinds of Raw 
Furs. Will travel and buy 
large lots. 


Write for prices to 


CANFIELD, ONT. 
Phone - Dunnville 24R. 12 


Wo 


E. SWICK 


Genuine Diamonds 
$1, $2, $3, Weekly 


Save money on your Diamonds 
by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Importers. Terms, 
$1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We 
#/ guarantee you every advantage 
P in Price and Quality. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, it is free. 


We send Diamonds te any part of Canada trrinspection 
at our expense. Payments may be made Weekly or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 
Toronto, Canada 


15 Toronto Arcade 


GUMS TRAPS SPORTING GOODS 


JOHN HALLAM, Limited 


41 Hallam Building TORONTO 


e els, Mink, Muskrats ete., in large 
Catch Fis numbers, with the New, Folding, 

9 Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Strong and dur- 
able. Madeinall sizes. Write for descriptive Price List, and 
our Free Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F. Gregory, 3308 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harkin, Commissioner of Dominion Parks; 
Mr. Jack Miner, Kingsville, Ont.; Mr. J. B. 
Burnham, President of the American Game 


Protective Assiociation; J. Walter Jones, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; and R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician. Future issues of 


Rod and Gun will contain excerpts or repro- 
ductions in full of some of the addresses deliy- 
ered at this conference, which will no doubt 
be found of much interest to our sportsmen 
readers and those interested in conservation 
generally. 


THE ALERT COTTONTAIL. 

A subscriber writes asking if there is a 
reason given why the hare or rabbit has its 
nose always in motion. It would seem that 
the cotton-tail rabbit not only keeps its ears 
open but its nose also ever on the alert. 
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The nostrils of the rabbit are partially covered 
and in order to be always sure of getting 
every scent they are kept constantly, wabbling, 
the split upper lip is said to aid in this per- 
formance. When the rabbit is trying to get 
a scent, it moves its head up and down in a 
sagacious and apprehensive manner. 


WISE BEAVER. 


We heard some time ago of a farmer who 
was-troubled by beavers flooding his farming 
land. In order to frighten the animals away 
when they started building a dam he erected 
a scarecrow. The first night the farmer says 
the beavers did not work but the second night 
they, cut down the scarecrow and used it in 
the dam—a truly up-to-date conservation of 
both effort and material. 


The Man Who Is Going To Make Canadian Game Fields Adjacent to 
the Canadian National Railways Known to Sportsmen 


W. L. Crighton, the newly appointed 
General Advertising Agent, Canadian Nation- 
al railways. 

(Born Derby, England, in 1871. 

Entered Canadian Railway service May 
1891 in District Passenger Agent’s office, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Toronto, serving 
four years as advertising clerk in that office. 


June, 1901, resigned from the Canadian 
Pacific to accept the position of Advertising 


W. L. CRIGHTON 


Agent of the Intercolonial Railway with office 
in Moncton, N. B. é 

February ist, 1919, promoted to General 
Advertising Agent, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, with office in Toronto. 

When first joining the railway world, the 
Publicity Department of a transpsortation. 
company was looked upon almost as a luxury. 
Its importance is now recognized as an inte 
gral part in any well organized railway. 

Had exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
the necessary knowledge of the requirements. 
of railway publicity. Commenced career 
under W. R. Callaway, then District Passen— 
ger Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
now General Passenger Agent of the Soo Line,, 
who is considered one of the brightest men: 
in the railway advertising world. When 
promoted to Montreal worked under such 
prominent railway officials as D. McNicoll,. 
C. E. E. Ussher and Geo. H. Ham. 

While in charge of the Canadian Govern~ 
ment Railways’ Publicity the numerous pub- 
lications which have been issued from time. 
to time have been marked with such accuracy 
of information and artistic merit as to place. 
them in a very prominent position in trans- 
portation propaganda. 

Exhibition displays have had exceptional 
educational value, and notably at the St. 
Louis Exposition, the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto and Quebee Provincial 
Exhibition have received the highest award of 
merit. ; 

Well known to the newspaper fraternity off 
Canada. 
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FISH NETS 


AND NETS AND NETTING OF ALL KINDS 


SEENES OR DRAG NETS GILL NETS 
DIP NETS HOOK NETS 
TRAMMEL NETS . BROOK NETS 


GILL NETS mounted with leads and floats ready for the water, 25 cents per yard. In ordering 
give size of mesh, stretched measure desired. 


TRAPS 


for all animals from a Weasel to a Grizzly Bear. Only 
a few varieties are shown here— 


We Carry in Stock 


) thirteen different kinds of traps in eighty-five (85) 
sizes. THIS IS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN CANADA, enabling you to} 
choose the kind and size you desire and be assured off / 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. é 


We Sell the Traps—We Buy the Furs. 


Worth its weight in Gold to any Trapper:- 


This marvelous bait is 
excellent for Wolf, 
Fox, Mink, Skunk and 
all animals that eat 
meat—It contains no 
poison, it is the odor 
that draws the animal 
to the trap. 


HALLAM’S MUSKRAT BAIT for Muskrats and Hallam’s Trail Scent to cause animals 
to follow your trail—All $1.00 per bottle or 6 bottles for $5.00 postpaid by us. 


Traps, Guns, Animal Bait, Headlights, 
Nets, Shoepacks, Marble’s Specialties and 
hundreds of other articles for the trapper 
and«hunter, described and priced in 
HALLAM’S TRAPPERS AND SPORTS- 
MEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE-- imited 


947 Hallam Building, TORONTO. 


Fall 1918 2nd edition just off the press. THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 
Write for your copy to-day. It is Free. 
Address in full. 
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It is our intention to make this Kennel Department bigger and better than ever; more 
interesting and instructive to the owners of dogs and more interesting to breeders as an ad- 
vertising medium. As Rod and Gun has a good circulation from coast to coast as well as im 
many of the States, and reaches that class ot red-blooded sportsmen who admire a good dog, 
breeders will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. List your 
kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


CANADIAN DOGS DO WELL AT BIG 
NEW YORK SHOW. 


HIS yearthe Westminster Kennel Club 
dh Show at Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 
the leading dog show of America, was 
not up to former years in entries of quality or 
dogs entered. This may be that the fancy 
has not yet recovered from the setback of 
war times or it may be that breeders did not 
wish to bring oui their best specimens before 
the new judges selected this year. 

Canadians however, sent a splendid lot 
of dogs which were well up. in the awards. 
The Canadians were highly complimented by 
the New York Kennel press on the high 
quality of their dogs and on their persever- 
ance and good sportsmanship in attending 
this show every year. I would like tosuggest 
to the Canadian fancy and kennel clubs that 
they should make more effort to have the 
fanciers of the U. S. send more of their dogs 
to our Canadian shows and especially to the 
Canadian National Exhibition, which is it not, 
the second dJargest dog show in America. 

Haymarket Faultless, the Ottawa bull 
terrier, who was awarded champion of all the 
champions at the Garden Show last year was 
only beat out this year for this premier win by 
Ch. Briargate Bright Beauty, an Airedale 
terrier from St...Louis. 

Following is a list of the Canadian winners. 
Variety class, Canadian owned. ;— 

ist.—Charbonnier’s (Montreal) 
Kersal King. 


bulldog, 


2nd.—Kent’s (Toronto) greyhound, Ch. 
Master Butcher. 

3rd.—Gubbs’ 
Fascinator. 

4th.—Turcottes’ (Montraay) English setter ° 
Cooks Bobbie. 

Mastiffs—C. Dickenson of Toronto took 
leading place with Boadicea of Wingfield. 

Pointers—Beauchamp’s Ch. Perdreau took 
2nd open. 

Eng. Setters—Turcott’s Cooks Bobbie got 
a 4th place. 

Irish Setters—Howard’s Tyrone Larry 
(of Montreal) got 4th novice, and 4th limit. 
Sturdie’s Glencho Morty O’Callaghan, 3rd 
limit and 3rd in the open. In females, 
Swann’s Parkdale Red Feather was 2nd novice 
and 3rd limit, while Trudeau’s Sonora Peeey, 
was 3rd novice and 4th limit. 

In Field Spaniels just the Toronto pair 
were shown, Lord Bertie and Wardleworth 
Mollie , so won everything in this breed. The 
same was true in Smooth Collies with Swires’ 


(Toronto) bulldog, Kilburn 


‘'Ch.. Canute Treasure and Canute Artful. 


C.’ Martin of Montreal showed the only 
Belgian Sheep or Police dog in Ducaux. 

In Cocker Spaniels, Chas. Bowerbank won 
4th limit and 1st open in red dogs with Sena- 
tor B. 

In Collies (rough), A. Donaldson of Toronto 
won 2nd open and 2nd in the Champion class. 

In Chows of which there was a surprisingly 
large entry, Maj. Bishop, V.C., got 3rd limit 
and Ist open with his Blue Goblin. 
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| S.Q. Sie 
TANGO 


It’s a wizard for casting. You can 
put it in the exact spot where the big 
fellows hide, among the weeds and in shallow 
waters. Swims on Surface with a lifelike swim- 
ming motion. At will you send it wiggling below. 
Thousands of professionals, amateurs, women and childrep- 
are making record catches of all kinds of game fish, trolling or casting 
with all models of my 


Rush Jango Minnow 


3" Registered Trade’ Mark i 


—the liveliest baits that float. They wanes: dive and swim like a 
minnow in action. The Tangoes get the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, 
Pike, Muscallunge, Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 

At your dealer’s or sent direct post paid—stamps or oe Order. 2 Reema 
“Junior,” ‘‘Weedless Midget,” and 1 00 SSR 
mr LOLS: Tango” Models, eachimmarerece $ e 

All models patented and guaranteed. 

Set of assorted colors and models $4.00 - 


Dealers: Send today for samples of my newest, fast_selling 
eG and my generous selling plan and beautiful Counter 
isplay. \ 


J.K.RUSH - 9445. A4.&K. Bldg, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sportsmen 
Prospectors 
Surveyors 


You want atcanoe that will stand any 
strain—easy to handle—light on the por- 
tage, yet can carry big loads—Over the 
rapids is where you test a canoe. 


Chestnut Canoes 


«are built for strength and beauty—They are finely shaped, built of the best and strongest New Brunswick 
Cedar and covered with a seamless, absolutely waterproof and non-destructible canvas. 


The Chestnut Pleasure, Sponson, and Cruiser Canoes are comfortable, roomy, clean, safe and hand- 
somely finished. They are the most suitable craft for the purposes for witch they were designed. 


Chestnut Canoe Co. Limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N:B. 
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In English Bulldogs Canadians showed up 
well. H. A. Wilson of Toronto with Jellico 
Westall took (under 45 Ibs.) 2nd limit and 
Gubbs’ Regal Rascal took 3rd., In open 
Kersal King was Ist; Jellico Westall 2nd and 
Regal Rascal 3rd. Limit dogs over 45 lbs., 
Gubbs’ Kilburn Fascinator, 2nd; Levack & 
Jackson, King Moston, 3rd. Open, Kilburn 
Fascinator, 1st; Charbonnier’s Failsworth 
Carl Duke, 4th. In Bitches, Charbonnier’s 
Kersal White Gladiator got Ist, under 18 
months. Under 40 Ibs. Dowling’s Judy 
of Lombare was 4th. In Limit and open 
(over 40 Ibs.) Scott Wilson’s Clevelock 
Mollie was ist and also winners ;Tuson’s 
(Lethbridge) Penfold Selected, 2nd, 

Boston Terriers; Lewis’s Joyce Prince 
(Toronto) under 17 lbs. took 3rd open, being 
beat by Feder’s Rattler King and Doherty’s 
Model. In 17 to 22 lbs. Levack’s Count 
Dee Cee was 3rd limit. Over 22 lbs. Auburn 
Burley, 4th. In bitches Levack’s Little Miss 
Mack annexed two 3rds. Jackson’s Paddy 
Dee and Henderson’s Yankee Sensation, of 
Toronto, were not placed; Slattery of Ottawa 
also showed. 

In smooth Fox Terriers only one Canadian 
dog, Rockley Knockout was shown getting 
3rd limit. 

In wires Mr. Aitkens’ Rabys Model in 
‘strong competition took 4th and Mrs. Web- 
ster’s (Ottawa) Lady Wireboy of Paignton 
3rd in the open. 


Airedale terriers were not up to the Garden 
standards or numbers of other years, espec- 
ally so in the younger dogs. Hardly any of 
the well-known champions were there. Cham- 
pion Polam Maxim (Toronto) was Ist open 
and winners, 2nd to Ridgewood Rocket and 
3rd to Brookhaven Laddie, two U.S. dogs 
while Morning Commander (Toronto) was 
reserye. In bitches, Parkton Sweet Olive 
(Toronto) took 2nd and Birchcliffe Perfec- 
tion 4th. Broomhill Betty was in this class and 
should have been placed. In novice she 
won 2nd. 


Canada’s sensational Airedale of 1918 
Ch. Silver Birch Banker was sold in Toronto 
the first part of February for $1,800 to 
Alf. Delmont the famous kennelman and 
judge of Philadelphia. Banker was born in 
Toronto, Dec. 1916, his sire being a son of 
Ch. King Nobbiers Double and a bitch by 
Clonmel Master Crack and Bothwell Peggy; 
his dam is by the Swiveller stud Rockley 
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Ranger and a sister .of his sire’s dam, as 
Crack is by Primrose Rebound, Banker is 
thus the good result of a fortunate crossing 
of the Swiveller, Primrose and Oorang strains. ~ 

Mr. Wright gave him to Harry Clayton 
as a pup, only winning 3rd puppies at the 
C. N. Ex., 1917. Harry sold him to Jos. Per- 
kins for $30.00 Perkins resold next day to 
Geo. Ward for $60.00, who immediately 
put the pup into the right condition and the 
following week at Ottawa won all through 
his classes and could have sold him there for 
$200 or $300. At the Montreal show follow- 
ing Ottawa, Nanker took five firsts and many 
specials being only beaten by the celebrated 
imported English Champion Rebound Oorang. 
At the Montreal Spring Show Banker won 
everything beating the celebrated interna- 
tional Champion Polam Maxim and this 
under the famous international judge Geo. 
S. Thomas. At the last C. N. Ex., Banker 
again beat everything including Polam Maxim 
and also was judged the best dog in the whole 
show. During 1918 while in Mr. Ward’s 
hands Banker netted him over $1000.00; 
breeders all over Canada using the dog. 
This is some record both as a money maker 
and a prize winner for so young a dog and of 
all the Toronto canine experts Mr. Ward is 
to be given great credit for his judgment 
and faith in this dog. Mr. Ward is not only 
an expert judge of an Airedale but of almost 
every breed of dog having been most of his 
life in England, a thorough fancier and acted 
as Judge on many occasions, several times 
picking out pups which afterwards became 
champions. 


OFFER OF $5,000 FOR CHAMPION TER- 
RIER. 


Ottawa may lose its champion of all champ- 
ions in the dog world, Ch. Haymarket Fault- 
less, the perfect bull terrier that swept every- 
thing before it in its class at the recent New 
York Victory Dog Shcw, and which was 
judged second best only to an American- 
owned Airedale as the grand champion of all 
classes. 

Jeff Livingstone, the millionaire American 
horseman, has made an offer for Haymarket 
Faultless. Humphrey Elliott, owner of the 
canine, has named $5,000 as his price, and the 
animal will probably change hands at that 
figure. Three of the prize puppies at the 
great exhibition were by Haymarket Fault- 
less. 
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of Today 


HE B.S.A. rifle is play- 

img as important a part 
in the enforcement of terms 
') as it did in the winning of the 
4] great victory. 
Thousands of soldiers of the 
Allies are marching through 
Germany today armed with 
B.S.A.’s. 


) Merit Established 


The B.S.A. proved its merit 
) in the War. As long as 


memory lasts the B.S.A. rifle’ § 


must be associated with the 
stubborn defense against the 
] pitiless aggression of the enemy 
and with the final triumph 
of Allied Arms. 


Future B.S.A. products must 
benefit from the remarkable 
war-time effort and experience 
of the makers. 

With these prospects for the 
future we shall deal in our 
next month’s announcement 
in this journat. 

Further information and rifle booklet 
sent freeton request. Write for it. 
THE BIRIMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Dept. 12, Birmingham, England 


"THE instant your bait hits 
the water the South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel stops 


running. lt positively thumbs 
itself, no back-lashing, no snarls, 
or tangles. You simply start reel- 
ing in. 


THE SOUTH BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 


runs freely, making every cast 
perfect. Makes casting easy for the 
beginner and easier for the expert. 
Ideal for night casting. A written, 
unlimited time guarantee accom- 
panies every reel sold. Over 40,000 
now in use, 


BASS-ORENO BAIT 
The favorite of game-fish lures. 
Proven to get fish where others 
fail. It darts quickly, dives and 


wobbles most 
5G Ss 2cssesiy 
Twelve dif- 


ferent colors. Ask your dealer to 

show youall of the twelve. 75c each 

everywhere in U.S.—with treble or 

single detachable snap-eye hooks. 
FREE 


THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT 
5th EDITION 


Illustrated by Briggs, famous cartoonist. 
Alive entertaining fishing-tale, Also pract- 
ical hints on_bait-casting and angling. 
Send for it today FREE, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


8283 COLFAX AVE., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Send me copy of the Days of Real Sport 
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TOURNAMENT DATES. 


June 11, 12, 13, Eastern Canada Championship Trap 
Shooting Tournament, under the auspices of the 
~foronto Gun Club, on grounds of Toronto Gun Club. 


DOMINION PLACES TRAPSHOOTING ON AN 
ORGANIZED BASIS AT LOCAL MEETING. 


Trapshooting in Canada was placed on an organized 
basis when at a meeting in Toronto attended by 
twenty sportsmen, representing about fifteen. gun 
clubs, the Eastern Canada Trapshooting Association 
was formed. _W. H. Gooderham and George H. Cash- 
more, both of Toronto, were elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. 

The new organization voted to affiliate with the 
American Trapshooting ‘Association, which controls 
the sport in Canada and the United States. The A. T. 
A. registers_all tournaments, compiles the official aver- 
ages and ‘sanctions championship events. In the 
United States this is done largely through subsidiary 
associations, of which there are 46. Canada in the 
future will have two of these subsidiary associations, 
one in the East, the other in the West, with the western 
boundary of Ontario the dividing line. 

The Eastern Canada Trapshooting Association 
will hold a championship tournament, sanctioned by 
the A. T. A., on June 11th and 12th. At this shoot 
the high gun on the 300 targets, 16 yards rise, which 
will constitute the titular event, will be eligible to 
cepresent Eastern Canada at the Grand American 
Handicap Tournament scheduled to be held in Chicago 
the week of August 11th. In addition to the two 
Canadian,champions, East and West, there will be 46 
wearers of trapshooting crowns from the United States. 
Although the event is known as the international cham- 
pionship of single targets, the winner is called—and 
properly so—the champion of champions. 

The Canadian Association will approve all appli- 

cations for registered tournaments from gun clubs in 
Eastern Canada, and the clay target sport is expected 
to have a remarkably successful season under the new 
auspices. ’ 
__ Stoney McLinn, Secretary-Manager of the American 
poe maong Association, came to Toronto from New 
York to assist in the organization of the Eastern 
Canada Association. He was delighted with the in- 
terest shown, and said :— 

“Canada has some of the best sportsmen and most 
capable trapshooters in the world. We are glad to 
welcome them into our association and to have them 
join with us in the conduct of the sport on a broader 
scale. The winner of the championship event at our 
international _ tournament never was the champion 
ef champions in fact, so long as Canada was not repre- 
sented. Now the Dominion will send two of her stars 
to Chicago, and perhaps one of them will return with a 
tet of U. S. scalps dangling from his belt. If he does 
he'll come back with the sincere congratulations of his 
brother trapshooters in the States.” 

The Canadian trapshooters plan to register a number 
of large shoots in this section, some of which will 
attract the American cracks. 

All gun clubs in Eastern Canada are invited to join 
the new association, and upon so doing will be entitled 
to elect a representative on the Board of Management 
Gun club Secretaries are requested to communicate 
with Mr. Geo. H. Cashmore, 27 Elmer avenue, Toron- 
to. =| 


. JORDAN GUN CLUB 
The fifth shoot of the winter series was held on 
oaturday Feb. 22nd and the usual large crowd of shoot- 
ers was present. The weather was ideal for the sport 
and as a result the scores were higher than at previous 
shoots. 
Those shooting and their scores follow: 


Shot at Broke. 
H. W. Hunsberry.. 70 65 
DPrcey i... 60 52 
M. Honsberger... 


60 50 


: 45 

5 45 
2. 42 
: 41 

: 40 
E. Culp.. 40 
N. Culp... 38 
A. Schnick. 38 
A. Troup.. 38 
J. Spence... 36 
IB. isher 8s aay ROL a Br Ae, 36 
C. Martin...... Felten CAN 34 
W. Nicholson. My roe te, 28 34 
E. Kratz... 33 
D Lane.. 29 
A. Smith.. 23 
D. Heckadon... 18 


THE CREEKSIDE SHOOT , 

At the weekly shoot of the Creekside Gun Club on 
Saturday, March 8, H. Cooey was the winner of the 
spoon shoot. All trapshooters are cordielly invited to 
the Creekside Club Saturday afternoons. A. Cotterill 
shot at 70, and broke 40; H. Peterman, 100-70; J. 
Wakefield, 25-15; Ed. Brown, 35-28; W. Curzon, 80-58; 
H. Cooey, 50-35; A. Spiller, 50-32; J. Colborne, 85-60; 
W. LeCornee, 50-32; E. Robertson, 50-33; R. Baird, 
70-44; F. Curzon, 40-29; J. H. Klein, 25-18; H. Brown, 
35-22; J. Jones, 25-17; W. White, 40-26. 


HAMILTON GUN CLUR 


The continued interest in the Klein & Binkley 
handicap was manifested by the large attendance at 
the shoot of the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday 
afternoon, March Ist. A strong wind made the clay 
birds take all sorts of unusual angles and the scores 
suffered as a result. : 

T. W. Barnes took the lead in A class with 93, as 
G. Beattie; Who tied with him at the last event, dropped 
back into second with 92. A. D. Bates also in second 
place registered 23 each shoot. H. Lennox third with 
91, Bert Smyth next with 89, followed by M. E. Good- 
ale with 88. Goodale took the club spoon with 24. It 


is rather a coincit¥ence that all the contestants in this 


group with names staPting with B are fighting at the 
top. Khe) f 
In B class Milton Carr had the edge with 88, while 
G. Stroud held second place with 86 and Dr. Green 
third with 84. W. Wark outdistanced his rivals for 
the spoon with 23. iy 

W. W. Livingstone in C kept the lead with 76 and 
Also drew down the class spoon with 18. N.S. Braden 
was second with 73 and but for the penalty for missing 
two shoots would have been tied with theleader. A. 
Smyth was close with 73. 

Bert Smyth decided to throw the challenge medal 
open for general competiiion and everyone lined up 
forit. M.E. Goodale and H. Lennox tied with 23 and 
on the shoot off Goodale captured the honors with 23 
again. George Beattie immediately put in a challenge 
to be decided at the next shoot. 

For high average for the afternoon B. Smyth had 


the tidy score of 47 out of 50. G. Beattie with 44 out - 


of 50 and M. E. Goodale with 110 out of 125 were next. 
E. H. Sturt had 65 out of 75, M, E. Fletcher and A. D. 
Bates each had 43 out of 50. 

D. A. Wilson, who has been secretary of the club for 
quite a few years, has tendered his resignation, which 
was received with regret by the members. F. Norton 
will be the new secretary. 


G Beattie: oe. oe ae 50 

J. Hunter... : 100 84 
W. Dillon.. 100 79 
W. Wark... 50 39 
E.H. Harris. .... 75 50 
W. W. Livingstone. 100 68 
WP ratty een 50 32 
B: Marqtettes 32 S00 ey 50 30 


a a i 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR TACKLE IN A 


TAK=-IT-ALL CASE 


HIS one was not made for some other purpose and then con- 
T verted for tackle—it was made for tackle. You will value 
it because it is light and can carry your complete eyuipment 
—all in its separate compartments, with a plush-lined com- 
partment for reels. 


The all-wool construction eliminates noise aud rust. 
Furnished in mahogany, black walnut or fumed old English 
or golden oak. Three sizes as— 

y 9 TERS oy - : No. 1, 12in. length, a high, Bue deep. rae $ laine 


feinscds po pits No. 2, 13}4in. , ae in 
Be No. 3, 15in. ,, 1040. eae oine 35 » 14.75 


PHILLIPS & McLEAN, eee Ontario 


FOR YOUR SPRING OUTING Provide Yourself With a 
PIKE EQUIPMENT so" Hesigars the 


GUNS At low prices. We have a number of used guns, but in 
good condition at favorable prices. Send for Special List 


COLLAPSIBLE 


nate Duty COMPASS - 
When YouGo la": MINNOW TRAP 
Al PROVEN SUCCESS 
$350 at Dealers. “One of the best anglers “tricks” 
or Remit Direct + “Superfan te anything othe kind nai Reo 


e@ have everseen™ . . PHtLaAvecenia 
“it certainly catches the minnows and its 
compactness &: ts on excellent=feature” Toronto 
MADE OF CELLULOID-— -UNBREAKABLE AND INVISIBLE 


1~ io THE ONLY COLLAPSIBLE TRAP on THE MARKET & 


if not obtainable 
locally 


$300 oe. Kemit by Money Oraer only - 


A.J ALGATE x 
" ee a zUECRIDE: ST. HORONTO: Tsao 


HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER SOLVENT 
No. 9 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


A liquid not made with acids; thoroughly & ~ 
removes the residue of any high power ji 


A Di m @ brings Illustrated Trappers powder. including black powder—prevents 


ide. BF ivi rusting in “any climate—removes metal 
Guide. It tells how Giving fouling and leading. Nitro Powder Sol- 


the first time in print the treasured secrets of vent has been put to the test at National 


the wisest old trappers in this country, it’s Rifle Ranges ; used by U. ‘S Riflemen; 
endorse ny; prominen sportsmen; never 5 
orn sollars to\you. fails to do all claimed for it. Sold by 


TRAPPERS’ SUPPLY co. dealers in guns and at Hardware dealers. 
BOXO. - = - OAK PARK, IL FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314 N. STH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J.H. Jenks 25 15 
C, Linkert 75 42 
M.E. Goodale 125 110 
MiG Garr), 3 100 83 
A. Parmenter. 75 59 
M.E. Fletcher . 50 43 
T. W. Barnes... 90 68 
H. Lennox 125 106 
A. D. Bates. 50 43 
HeEutz 50 33 
A. Glover 50 32 
A. Schnick 40 31 
NelsonLong 75 66 
myth ees. 47 
Thomson.... g 
J.H. Newman.. 
D. Terryberry. 


Although the afternoon opened with a steady rain, 
a goodly number of were in 
at the shoot of the Hamilton Gu 
March 15. Great “interest is 
Klein and Binkley handicap, as this event is nearing 
t There was considerable shifting of places 
in A class, as A, Bates is now leading with 117, and H. 
Lennox closeup with 116. 
back into third place, with 114. 
ae Pet followed by M. Goodale, with 110. A. 
an i 


d again with 21, but in the next time out A. 
Bates won it with 22, while H. Lennox broke 20. 


In B class, G. Stroud now has the lead, with 108, 
with J. Gomph in second place with 107. M. Carr 
and Dr. Greene are tied for third, with 103. G. 
Stroud, as well as taking the lead, drew down the club 
spoon with 22. 


G. Brown has been snooung very consistently in 
Class C, and is now holding first position, with 97, 
aeyne a lead of four birds over his nearest competitor, 
W. W. Livingstone. A. Smyth is third with 86. Geo’ 
Brown won the spoon with 20. 


M. Goodale has been shooting in rare form of late 
and succeeded in holding the challenge medal against 
G. Beattie by putting on a score of 23, while G. Beattie 
Jel. . Sturt has a challenge in, which will be 
ecided at the next shoot. 


On the total scores of the afternoon, A. Bates was 
high, with 89 out of 100. M. Fletcher was next, with 
arate of 50. M. Goodale put on the score of 100 out 
° . 


During the afternoon one of the pleasing features 
was the presentation of a beautiful tapestry chester- 
field to the retiring secretary, Donald A. Wilson, in 
appreciation of his long and highly esteemed services 
with the club. 

The scores were: 
ae at Broke 

0 


Jy 39 
M.G 115 100 
G, 115 94 
A. 75 51 
Ww. 100 84 
M. 75 49 
G. ‘ 75 59 
Wil, Pratt.) 2. im 50 29 
B. Marquette......_. 50 30 
W.W. Livingstone. || 100 60 
A. Bates. . eae 100 89 
E. i 75 64 
H. 100 85 
J.Gom 75 57 
i i 75 49 

A. Smith 50 31 
H. Smyth 25 15 
Dr. Greene 75 43 
Roa: 75 62 

M. Fletcher 50 44 
SCE TO JEL, Fe OE TN CRS ae 75 59 

T. Gardner PR OR ea UAE NG ee fy 45 
BOW. Watsoniseol 75 47 


i ae 


TORONTO GUN CLUB oat 


The Toronto Gun Club held their weekly shoot 
at Lakeview Park on Saturday, Mar. 15, when a large 
number of shooters braved the storm and some good — 
scores were made. In the shoot for the Hutchison 
Trophy of 50 birds, Herb Gooey was the winner, with 
-  Cooey also won the spoon shoot with 22 
out of 25 birds. "In the first shoot for the Geo. Vivian 
Trophy for Class B. at 50 birds, E. G. Hutchison was 
the winner with 26 birds, while ia the Class C shoot for 
the Ed. Roach Trophy at 50 birds, F. Cockburn won 
with 39 birds. 


‘ BALMY BEACH GUN CLUB. 


The weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun Club was 
held Saturday, March 8. R. H. Combs was high in 
the spoon event, and E. W. T. Salisbury in the special 
handicap event. The scores: 
Shot at Broke. 
11 84 


A. P. Holden 0 
W.H. : 110 81 
T. F. Johnson. 35 29 
| T. D. McGaw. 50 41 
P. Morgan. .... 100 58 
SAC aan dige Cnig 35 30 
W.H. Gooderham 50 45 
J. Jennings... ., 75 ‘72 
N. R. Gooderham 75 69 
W. H. Burke....... 50 47 
R.H. Combs. , 100 94 
Major Dalton. 50 29 
E. R. Pitcher. . 35 29 
A.V. Trimble. 35 22 
J.H. Trimble. . 35 26 
T. Wibby. .... 90 61 
P. J. Boothe. 50 31 
F. Armstrong 35 24 
C. Newton 50 43 
W.#H. Cutl 120 78 
J. E. Ingham 75 59 
N. Newton. 70 47 
J. Jennings, 25 18 

E.R. Rolph 75 
R. Watts... .. 55 36 
PF. E. McCurdy “100 85 
M.A. Kennedy 45 28 
F. E. Healy.... 90 74 
Lewis. ...... 25 16 
- Hughes. 110 88 
E. Marsh. ... 95 68 
E. Salisbury... 40 \ 35 
H. Cashmore 50 39 
CePorkiss 0) 20 14 
- Roadhouse. .... . 50 26 
S.M. Knox....... 90 56 
W.S. Edwards 65 62 
L. Curran...., 40 24 
G. Cannon 15 14 
TD. Sackett 04 sO 0s (in eau 100 80 
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There are 1842 active trapshooting clubs in the 
world, of which 1703 are in the United States, 70 in 
Canada, 25 in the Philippine Islands, the Ba amas, 
Hawaii, Cuba, China, New Zealand and Australia, 7 
in Alaska and 1 in the Canal Zone. 

Trapshooting, hard hit by the war, weathered the - 
big shootfest better than any other sport, and is now 
reaping the harvest, for everyone wants to know 
“‘how to shoot.” The “sport alluring” will be on a firmer 
basis when the 1919 twins cash in than ever before, 
for at least 100,000 new shooters will be developed. 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of Prowse is one degree 
South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 
ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider's 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptire literature, write 
BH. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


fenaca’ ANT RAC “We Stand i 
absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 
guarantee COATED LINEN It.” A 
of the 
makers.” f=) 
A COLLARS 


Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. ‘The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 

HAMILTON, CANADA 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN (CO. 


The TRADE MARK is on every genuine 


oe 
look for PETERBOROUGH 
pede ‘ark £1) CANOE 
and is backed by a guarantee 
It will pay you to get our 
catalogue and investigate. 
We makea complete line of 


| CANOES, ROW BOATS, 
| SPECIAL OUTBOARD 


ie Canoe || MOTOR BOATS, 
Teh as Water Setet A e DINGYS & LAUNCHES 


Peterborough, Canada 


MIZPAH JOCK SUPPORTER 


Ss 


Gives you a feel of real com- All elastic. Perfect fit. Self- 
fort and sesurance, Of Ber. adjusting, will ‘not chafe 
cising. Opening beneath Nowbuckles:)youch)cpen a 
patent flap A. Small amount year, therefore more sani- 
of material between the tary. Perfectly comfortable. 
thighs C. Perfect pouch B, Need not remove from scro- 
Welt-bound webbing. tum while at closet. 


All Sizes - «+ $1 ATGStees Gl ci see penton 


This Jock and Suspensory are all elastic and self-adjusting. These goods may be ‘oiled > 
to cleanse without injury to therubber. The Jock should be worn when exercising, and the Suspensory at all 
other times, to promote health and vigor. If your dealer will not furnish, send us stamps or money order, 
specifying large, medium or small pouch, and waist measure, and we will mail promptly. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY Dept. C-2 PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 
EXCHANGE DEPT. 


Advertisements will be 
inserted in this'Department 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of fhe month. 


Z 
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ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD ANIMALS—Cortespondence solicited with 
Parties interested in Fox Ranching or in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.t.f 


FOR SALE—Best quality ranch-raised mink, also 
Canada wild geese. Nelson Waldron, Tyne Valley, Sere 


Edward Island. 
FOR SALE—Red foxes, one male and female. H. 
Greentree, Paris, Ont. 4-1T 


Raise rabbits for profit, pedigreed'!Belgians, New Zealands, 
Flemish giants, ready for shipment. Edw. B. Fancher, 
Port Dalhousie, Can. 4-1T 


WANTED—Five pair 1919 bear cubs, the smaller the 
better. Will furnish crates, pay express and $20.00 a 
pair. Can also use fox and wolf pups, and live owls and 


geese. Portage Wild Animal Co., Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 4-2T 


DoGs. 

THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have for Sale Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Goon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained dogs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG’’ 
With All Breed Directory Combined. 
Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. } 
Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy 15c. 
ree by JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 


39 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


_ The old time, long-eared btack and tan puppies, supreme 
in hound character, pure bred. True to type and tradi- 
tions of the breed. Pedigree includes the longest-eared 
and most celebrated old-timers the world has ever known. 
W. D. McCaffrey, Box 367, Huntsville, Ont. 4-1T 


.FOR SALE—Two old time black and tan fox hounds, 
nine months old, pure bred. Also one bitch Walker fox 
hound, black, white and tan, pure bred. W. D. McCaffrey, 
Box 367, Huntsville, Ont. 4-1T 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE DOG—Fine pedigree, four 
years old, perfect health—well broken.» Can send photo 
and full description. Box 166, Hamilton, Ont. 4-11 


BOOK ON 4 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


address by 


Mailed free te any 


America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 


TRADE—Deer hound, 3 years old for Hammerless 12 
gauge in good shape, or $25.00. Amos Cowan, ik gee 


ATREDALES—“Morning Admiration’’ puppies for 
sale,cheap. Address: C. M. Smith, Eche Place, rc i 


FOR SALE—Airedale pups, both sex, registered, very 


choice stock, also ferrets. Write for prices. C. A. Yorke. 
Ruscomb, Ont. 4-TF 
= 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further particulars, etc., 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont..* TF 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cheap; also 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, etc. Send for list. 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 10-TF 


—— 


FISHING TACKLE 


FOR SALE—One “Hardy” 11 ft. 2 piece Cane “Per- 
fection’”” Rod. 10 oz. Bamboo case for rod. Price 
$25.00. M. L. Williams, 29 a Belmont Street, eee | 


WANTED—Fishing ba and other tackle by Hardy 
Bros. H. W.S. ‘Box 222, Brownsburg, Que. 4-21 
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GUNS’ 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 
Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first 


letter. Wm. R. Burkhard (Established in 1855), 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. “The Original and Old 
Reliable.” noe oe 12-TF 


32-20 double adjustable chamber and muzzle sizer $2.65. 
32 S. & W. mould used twice, $1.75. 800 16 gauge wads 
80 cents. 3 cans Du Pont rifle powder $5.50. 20 Ibs. 
28 ga. lead balls,,$5.00. 12 Victor Traps, $3.00, all good 
condition. Wanted Stevens Ideal 32-40, good condition. 
Apply Box 85, Shallow Lake, Ont. 4-1] 
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GUN REPAIRING 


W. A. Brock 
We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranieed. 
A SNAP IN A 

NEW STANDARD MARLIN‘TRAP GUN: 12 
uage, 30 in. barrel,¥bored ‘especially: for trap -use. 
Selected English walnut stock and forearm, beauti- 
fully polished and checkered. oe 

It’s the best trap gun>made for the™man_who 
likes « hammer. gun. Only, $50.00. 


BROCK’S . 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


i 


SPECIALS Hy 

4 oS 
SPORTSMEN! COME THIS WAY!—Good camps; 
fine hunting, plenty moose, caribou, deer. and bear; also 
good fishing.—Bert Norrad, Boiestown, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 4-1T 


ATTENTION SOLDIERS—I make enlargements 10 
inches high from small photos or films for fifty cents. 
penning and fishing scenes, dogs, horses, etc. Joseph 
MeGurk, 1015 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. -1T 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
andonetail. Never beenused. Box L,ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TF 


MARRY IF LONELY; for results, try me; best and 
- most. successful “Home Maker’?; hundreds rich wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; descriptions free. “The Successful Club’’, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 317 


EE ea er A 
' PHOTOGRAPHS—Real prints of ShoOw_ Life; Points 
of Interest in the U.S.; Bathing Girls. Send 25c for 
sample proof sheet containing assortment of bathing 
pirls. Amount returned with first order. Frank H. 
Trafton, Box 726c, Houston, Texas. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, #5,“ Sat 
matism, piles, cured or no charge. Write for particulars. 
Bee Remedy, Co., Dept. R. G., Hot Springs, Ark., 


TA XIDERMY AND TANNING Ces. . 


_FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
apn Apply Box L.. ROD AND GUN, oor 
ot. 


ooo 


* Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
payer Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We bee am 
urs. 312 


Tan your own deer hides calf or sheep skins. Send one 
dollar for full instructions or send stamp for sample of 
leather. “G. H. Edwards, Brackenrig, P. O. Muskoka. 


Raise Hares for’Us 


mmense profit s e asi 
MS furnish stock a nd payl$2.00 each and expressag 
= when three mo nths old, Contracts, booklets 
= ete., 10c. Nothing free- 


Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 28 


Aurora, Colorado 


THE THREE VETS! 


(Bill Potts, Walter Potts and Windy Carr) 


Mountain Guides and Outfitters 


For Hunting, Fishing and Exploring Parties. 
MORLEY - - ALTA., 


and quickly made. w 


5,000 Spring Rats 
Will Pay from $3.00 to $1.40 


No Less Than $1.40 
for every Rat you send. Must be well handled, 


heavy furred, and run large, medium and small. 
Ship at once, while the price is high. 


S ROBERT 53114 Manning Ave. 
a 


TORONTO 


FREE! 
Thermos Bottle 


Keeps Hot 24 Hours Keeps Cold 72 Hours 


Thermos make _ hunters, 
fishermen and campers inde- 
pendent of stated meal hours. 
Hot coffee, tea or soup, or iced 
drinks can be prepared when 
convenient and kept hot or 
cold for the morning start, the 
all day tramp or long hours 
with the rod and gun. Thermos 
give heat without fire and cold 
without ice. Thermos keeps 
liquid steaming hot for 24 
hours or ice cold for three 
days. 


FOR SIX NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


we will send a Thermos Bottle all charges paid. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
ROD AND GUN - WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
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or gas tank. 
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A LAUNCH BARGAIN 


A 20 ft. hull manufactured by the Bracebridge Launch Works of Bracebridge, complete 
ready for engine to the following specifications :— 

20 ft. overall, 4 ft. 10 in. beam, will seat 6 to 8 people. 1 
of best Northern Oak, planking of Louisiana Red Cypress, 5-8 in. thick. No deck fittings 


This launch is being offered at a sacrifice, as the owner will not be able to use same. 
Launch cost $200.00. Will sell for $150.00 f.o.b. Bracebridge. 


LAUNCH IS BRAND NEW—NEVER BEEN USED. 
Apply Box:200, Rod and Gun in Canada, Woodstock, Ont. 
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Ribs, keel, coamings and deck 
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Pick out one of the glorious, radiant Gophir Gems, 
set in solid 14-kt. gold, and get it on a 5 days’ free 
trial. Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the 
street—to work—everywhere for 5 full days, then 
decide whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not 
fascinated by its radiance—if you consider its splendor 
one trifle less than that of a mined diamond—send it back 
‘at our expense. You don't pay us a penny for the trial. 
If you decide to keep it, pay the rock-bottom price (1-30th 
as much as a diamond costs) as you can afford. Terms as 
low as 34c- a day ($1.00 a month), without interest. No 
redtape. Your credit is good with the Gophir Diamond 
Co. Send coupon for new jewelry book. 


‘MARVELLOUS NEW DISCOVERY 


A problem of the ages has been solved. Science has at 
last produced a gem of dazzling brilliance. They are 
called Gophir Gems, and resemble mined diamonds so 
closely that many people of wealth are preferring them. 
Gophir Gems stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. Get 
One on trial to-day. Wear it before you decide to buy. 


SET IN SOLID 14-kt. GOLD—Gophir Gems 
‘A Are Not [mitations, 

These precious gems are the master products of science — 

the realization of the dreams of centuries. They are never 

set in anything but solid 14-kt. gold. Write for the new 

catalogue and see the exquisite new settings for yourself. 


SEND THE COUPON For New Jewelry Book. 


Put your name and address in the coupon on a letter ora 
post card and send to us at once for the big new book of 
exquisite Gophir Gems. Read the fascinating story of 
how at last Science has conquered Nature and has pro- 
duced a glorious, radiant gem, whose dazzling brilliance 
is actually a marvel to behold. They cost but 1-30th as 
much as diamonds, and wear forever. Do not delay an 
instant. Put yourname and address in the coupon now— 
get the free booki iately while thi t offer | 


THE GOPHIR DIAMOND CO., OF CANADA 
Dept, V5 140 Yonge St,, Toronto. 
Gentlemen—Send me your new Jewelry Book and full 
particulars of your Free Trial, easy payment plan. 


That the Lakefield Canoe Company is identified with 
the Canoe business in more ways than the actual 
manufacture is exemplified by the following facts. 
Lakefield is situated at the outlet of the last great 
remaining belt of such timbers as are used or should: 
be used in the manufacture of canoes and_ boats, 
Basswood, Red Oak, Rock Elm, Butternut and Ontario 
White Cedar. Champlain and his six hundred Huron 
warriors, on his way to fight the ro passed the 
site of our factory and possibly camped there more than 
300 years ago. 

The Kawartha Lakes, at the foot of which Lakefield 
canoes are built, form the most ideal canoeing ground 
on the continent and possibly in the world. 

Every man in our employ is a canoe man, and an 
enthusiastic user for all the purposes a canoe can be 
eae to, and we have been building these for half a 
century. : 
That we are proud of our name and reputation goes 
without saying, and whether a painted Trapper’s 
Special or a high-grade varnished canoe, the same 
quality of material, workmanship and finish go into all. 
That Lakefield Canoes are gaining in popularity 
year by year is evinced by the fact that as soon as 
the Armistice was signed we commenced getting letters 
from men in Belgium and France who come from even | 
the remotest parts of the Continent. x 

We like giving assistance and advice in helping a cus- 
tomer to choose the style of craft most suitable to 
his or her requirements, and it is to fill these require- 
ments that we have eight models and fourteen lengths 
in canoes alone. 

Whether you are interested in Canoes, Skiffs, 
Outboard Motor Boats or a small Launch, write 
for our Catatogue. It is free for the asking. 


The LAKEFIELD CANOE CO,, Limitea 


Lakefield, Ontario. 


market and a very easy paddler. 


For a CRUISING, HUNTING 


You cannot beat our Moper No. 22—16 ft. long. Itis the steadiest CANOE On the 


or PLEASURE GANOE 


We aiso offer many other sizes of canoes and skiffs—and we make them of Cepar, 


Basswoop or CANvAS COVERED. 


GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WM. ENGLISH CANOE CO. Limited, PETERBOROUGH, Canada 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks orrepairs: check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. Ss. 
and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. : 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 465 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE HERCULES ROD. 
Westwood’s Patent Unbreakable Silk Bound Split Cane Rod, 9 feet, 5 oz., 
The Patent Dark Green Silk Binding adds greatly to its beauty, as well as increasing its strength some fifty per 
cent. This Rod has become a great favorite for Trout and Bass Fishing. 
Hercules Trout Rod, 9 feet, 50z., each ........ waesboct castadeemecnweeesere $20.00 
Hercules Bass Rod, with four Agate Rings, each... 3 


25.00 
Expert Silk Bound, medium quality, madein Trout and | Bass, each. 10.00 
Excell, Silk Bound, fair quality, in Bass or Trout, each. 6.00 


THE UNEQUAL ROD. 
Westwood’s Patent Silk Bound Steel Rod, Trout, 10 feet. E 
This Patent Dark Green Silk Binding protects this rod absolutely against rust, besides adding greatly to its strengtb 
and beauty. 
Trout Rod, 10 feet, each . 


seaacseconeees $ 7.50 
Bass Rod, 5 to 9 feet, each - 7.50 
Bait Casting Rod, 5 to 514 feet, with large German ‘Silver Rings, ‘each.. 8.00 
do. do. with one Agate End Ring....... 10.00 
do. do. with Agate Butt and End Ring, ¢ each.. 12.00 
do do. with a.l Agate Rings, each...... 14.00 


THE BLAKE ROD. 
HEC Grade Sole Cane Trout Rod, 9 feet, 5 oz. 


; Riccekvee NOLOCOU 
Bass Rod, 8 feet, each. . 16.00 


Trout Rod, each... 


For a first class Rod it cannot possibly be surpassed and is ; in ‘great demand. 


The ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD Co. Ltd. 
MANUFACTURERS, TORONTO 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE to any address in Canada, Great Britain or in the United States $1.50 


foreign countries 50c extra. Single copies 15 cts. All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


REMITTANCES should be made by P. O. or express money orders, bank checks or registered 


letters; if by check, exchange must be included. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 


addresses must be given. 


THE ADDRESS LABEL, shows the date to which subscription is paid. 
ADVERTISING RATES and sample copies sent on application. 


Communications on all topics pertaining to fishin 
photomanby and trapshooting will be welcomed and pub 


hed if possible. 


e accompanied by the name of the writer, not necessarily for publication, however. 
Rod and Gun in Canada does not assume any responsibility for, or necessarily endorse, any views 


expressed by contributors to its columns. 


Published by W. J. TAYLOR, LTD., WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


--Branch Offices— 


New York, 
373 Fourth Ave, 


London, England 


Grand Trunk Bldgs. 


Cockspur St. 


canoeing, yachting, the kennel, amateur 
All communications must 


Entered as second-class matter at the post offices of Woodstock, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y. 
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OU’VE stood in awe before a buzz saw and watched it literally tear its way 
through a piece of material. Being driven at such a terrific speed, it pro- 
ducesresults that are almost startling. Butif you were to run the buzz saw 
at a much slower speed, and take some of the keenness off of the teeth, then 

you would have an action very similar to that of road bene ruts and rough 

places as they rack, strain and wear out your Ford Car or Ford One Ton Truck. 


j The thousands of sudden, heavy impacts, whilé not sufficient to cause 
instant breakage, yet cause great and unnecessary wear on all parts, particularly 
the power unit and the tires. 


It has been proved by nearly a million Ford owners that by proper cushion- 
ing their machines against road shocks and vibrations with Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers, that you save at least 30 per cent. of the ordinary tire and repair expense 
and that your Ford’s depreciation is decreased a like amount. ‘You also obtain 
considerable increase in gasoline mileage, due to the smoother running. Hass- 
lers prevent squeaks, rattles and deterioration, for the spiral, conical springs of 
chrome-vanadium steel compress on either upward or downward movements. 

{n addition to all of these savings you have such greatly increased comfort 
that your Ford Car or Truck rides and drives as well as the highest priced heavy 
models. It steers easily, holds the road, travels safely at high speed, and the 
general and good satisfaction you derive from its use Is increased astonishingly 
by Hassler Shock Absorbers. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers can be put on in a very few minutes, either by you 
or your garageman. There are two types, one for all Ford Passenger Cars, the 
other ‘Double or Twins” for the rear of the Ford One Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Don't ride without Hasslers because some one tries to 
discourage you. They are a quality product—worth their 
price. The Hassler dealerino your vicinity will put them on 
for 10 days’ trial. Your money refunded if you say so. 
Write for name of dealer and Trial Blank. 


Robert H. Hassler, Limited 
210 Sherman Ave., North, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


THE HASSLER GUARANTEE: 
Absolute satisfaction or your money back. 


for the Ford One TonTruck 


GEES PATEMTED 2: ae 
the conical springs set at the angle shown prevent side- 
sway and allow tor the most resilient downward action. 
the springs compress on either upward or downward 
A HASSLERS movements—do not stretch out of shape—do not allow ; HASSLERS ~ 
Z bea up throw. Hasslers last as long us the Ford and make “DOUBLE or TWINS" 
$ 


Ford Passenger C 
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Catching the Pacific Dogfish 


Written and Illustrated by BonnycAsTLE DALE 


which the Union Jack, with the 

Beaver added, rules, lies among 
the Scott Islands, evidently christened 
by some good captain of one of the 
Admiralty cruisers that for the last 
few centuries have faithfully tried to 
chart all the islands and reefs and 
bars the wide world over. Suffice 
it to say that you can’t go any further 
west without getting your feet wet 
and if you do get thus far west you 
will be jolly glad to get back to some 
more civilized country. Here are 
some of the pleasant hints on our 
chart: ‘‘Channels not examined; 


A ge farthest Western point over 


heavy tide-rips and overfalls, dan- 
gerous for small vessels; tides run- 
ning 1 to 3 knots.” 
And, to add to the impressiveness 
of the scene in several places the 
oaken ribs of stout unknown wrecked 
ships glimmer and bleach in the 
leaping ‘“‘races’’ and on the wind- 
blown reefs. Still we had got to. 
Quatsino Sound without losing any 
of the more essential parts of our 
anatomy. We came up on a stout 
little seafarer of the C.P.R. service 
and every time she ducked down a 
sucking hollow, why—we went with 
her and every time she emerged with 
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a rushing scoot on top of a great 
cascading billow, why—we just stuck 
to her, and all was well. 

“Say!’ exclaimed Laddie Jr.° ‘If 
they keep getting smaller we'll soon 
be off on a shingle.” This super- 
cilious remark was caused by my 
dickering with the owner of a “‘coal 
oil burner,’ a. twenty-five footer, 
that had no business outside the deep 
sheltered harbour we found her in. 
True, we had come down from the 
palatial Princess Charlotte to, the 
Tees; and now to the “Coal Oil Can,” 
as Laddie always called her, her right 
name being that of her original 
owner, “Chou- chou-san.’”» All the 
Captain of the Tees said was: ‘Be 
careful, I have known the Govern- 
ment boat try for thirty days to get 
a landing on Triangle Island with 
lighthouse supplies and not make it.” 
Triangle was the outer isle of the 
Scott group. I just wish to say here 
that gas masks were not invented 
when I took this trip, if they had been 
I would certainly have worn one— 
to catch my heart when it leaped out. 

Oil, they tell me, is good to quiet 
the waves. Well, the Chou-chou-san 
must have been intended for a sort 
of deadener, as she was saturated with 
the oil she burned from stem to stern. 
She reeked with it inside her stuffy 
cruiser cabin and outside it eddied 
off in long strangling currents.. We 
were pretty well filled up with water 
and food, as I hoped to stay for 
thirty days on one of the reefs, 
Laddie said he feared we might be 
there six months, and I guess the 
captain of our oil can may have 
thought we would be there forever 
as he insisted on my paying the 
round trip in full before we left his 
little wharf, which money he instantly 
handed to his little half breed wife. 

“What reef is that?’ Laddie Jr. 
asked the Capt., as we passed out. 

“Danger Reef,” he grunted back. 

“That’s Rugged Point,’ he volun- 
teered later—charming names to as- 
suage one’s nervous tremors. All 
this time the little scut was racing.up 
two hundred foot long waves and 
swiftly coasting down t’ other slope, 
just pausing a moment at the crest 
to take a nice big cruiser deck load 
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of water, like a sea bird drinking at 
the summit. 

“T may have to run into Sea Otter 
Cove if it ain’t breaking too heavily,” 
he howled tome. The scene now was 
one of terrific grandeur, only it 
looked too much like our last scene 
to be comfortable to me. I wasn’t 
feeling a bit too well, and the boy was 
crouched below the steering whee]— 
none too joyous either. ; 


“Too rough.” yelled the man into 
my ear as he turned her out from the 
shore over the great billows that were 
now tormented by the “backwash” 
from Cape Russell. Away out we 
went into that turmoil, doing about 
a ten mile clip when the tide was yet 
with us as it flowed about four miles. 
an hour here. We struggled over . 
the screeching seas towards Cox 
Island, and found a wee bit of a lea 
behind it in which to lunch—and 
bail out. We were long on bailing 
that day, for the cockpit was a nice 
little imitation ocean. z 


With the tide now flowing swiftly 
against us (it looked like a group of 
rivers all running amid the ocean), we 
finally made Lanz Island and pushed 
our bow most thankfully onto the 
pebbles. Our provisions and sup- 
plies and many coal oil tins filled with 
fresh water—the five gallon coal oil 
tin is a regular household item on the 
Pacific Coast—were landed and the 
Chou-chou-san was off on her fifty 
mile homeward trip. My! How 
small she did look skurrying off to- 
wards the east. Our island was just 
a bare up-lift rearing about twelve 
hundred feet up, and with many 
birds and mighty little woods. What 
stunted stuff there was low down, was 
wind harried and twisted, and there 
was a rocky point, available at low 
tide, that was just one heap of rocks 
and well inhabited by the wildfowl. 


On this inhospitable point we 
found a family of Nootkas gathering 
dogfish oil. He is a great biter that 
same dogfish. Bait your hook nicely 
for a halibut, and you pull up a dog- 
fish; change your locality and try for 
cod on one of the reefs with a nice 
mussel bait—and you catch a dog- 
fish; go behind the island and hang on 
for dear life to the kelp (this wonder- 
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Cockpit of the Chou-Chou-san: Cutting 


off a a dogfish. White men usually throw 
them back into the sea. 


ful deep sea fuca was growing here 
in ten fathoms to fifteen fathoms of 
water and yet its big hollow buoy- 
ant cups, as big as cocoanuts, were 
floating on the surface) ; let down your 
line ever so carefully for the big sal- 
mon and sea bass and red rock fish 
swimming there and you pull up a 
nice sharklike dog. 

Between times, when the cameras 
could not work, and the fishing in- 
stinct bade us go, we took the old 
man to help us and went out in the 
big cedar canoe, and just let them 
bite for all they were worth. You 
see all of the dogfish that is not mis- 
chief is just pure oil filled liver, a 
good fat ten pounder being liver from 
gills to tail. All the body cavity 
seems filled with liver. 

Yes! of course you can eat it, who’s 
going to stop you. 
ly ‘did time and again, but~ you 
see we were a bit particular with the 
whole Pacific ocean to choose from; 
so we caught and ate cut-throat 
trout. 

There was a little group of islets 
about four miles off, across a tide 
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The Indian fami-_ 
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This dogfish just disgorged three squid 
and two young dogfish, the latter from the 
sac, as their young are born alive. 


distracted channel, over which even 
the Indians would not venture. If 
you have never seen a tide-rip sud- 
denly rear its tall lean-back-falling- 
roaring-angry waves in mid-channel 
you cannot understand this, but no 
small boat that man has built can 
always overcome these treacherous 
rips. Laddie suggests a stout oak 
barrel as just the thing to fool a rip 
“every time.” Maybe so but I 
have seen them devour and break 
up and overwhelm stout timber rafts, 
and one of them drowned my dearest 
friend. So I just watched the hun- 
.dreds of sea-lions hauling out and 
lovemaking on MHaycock Islands 
through the big telescope, and I tell 
you it was a wonderful sight. The 
monster bulls drove the young bach- 
elors down into the sea in frantic 
fights, and then waddled up, roaring 
like the bulls they were, and twining 
their long necks about their sleek 
females and told them, no doubt, 
just what dandy chaps they were. 
To distract our attention from the 
turmoil of sea and current, wind and 
sky, that surrounded this wild island, 
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was the most wonderful lowest low 
tideline, a wilderness of mighty sea 
weeds tossed in wild confusion, and 
bared twice each twenty-four hours 
by the receding tide. In the pools 
left in this awful channel, (I use the 
word advisedly, for there are nowhere 
on earth, travellers tell me, wilder 
coasts than our outer British Colum- 
bia Coasts), were to be found the 
rare things of the seas. We took the 
horrid wolf eel, a fish as long as a 
man, with a great mouth filled roof 
and jaw and tongue with great 
crunching teeth. The Devil Fish of 
the nature fakers was here in num- 
bers. Oh how those weird desk 
writers could sputter on their type- 
writers if they had seen Laddie and 
me stoop down, search under a 
lowest low tideline boulder, and spy 
a great grisly mass squatted there. 
In the boy’s arm would sweep and the 
unbarbed steel hook at the-end of the 
short stout cedar pole would flash in 
and out with fifty pounds of writhing 
Devil Fish on the end. No! they 
did not as a rule instantly devour us, 
even though you have read that they 
would. No! the old Indian just 
made three or four swift passes with 
a very sharp knife, and the eight long 
jelly like tentacles, of the colour of 
cooked sago and about as harmful, 
fell into his rude sack, and later made 
good food or equally as good bait— 
and, of course, caught dogfish. 

There was something that attracted 
us down near the little beach-comber’s 
hut where the native family squatted. 
I am sorry the greedy sea gobbled up 
most of our rolls of negative the time 
we failed to keep the canoe right side 
vp; but they are worth describing. 
The poor little old withered mother 
had borne all these boys and girls, 
six of them, without medical aid 
or nursing, working up to within 
a few hours of each babe’s arrival and 
at work a few hours after. The 
result of this heroic life was that the 
entire six were imperfect, one poor 
girl, the eldest, was entirely crippled, 
and no modern hospital gave its 
useless one more attention than bro- 
ther and sister, father and mother, 
lavished on this cheerful crouched 
bundle of humanity. The other chil- 
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dren. were all malformed. Usually 
the backs were much bent, or the 
poor chests were hollow, yet they all 
pursued the willing dogfish as if they 
were in the pink of condition—so 
mayhaps it was sympathy that toek © 
us there so often. 


Early each ‘morning this happy 
band of Kwakiutls were up cackling 
like mad. They have an odd cack- 
ling language. Then the old shrivel- 
led man and the three beys went out 
with their rude hooks and sea-lion 
sinew lines and deyil fish bait and 
hauled in a canoe load of dogfish. 
These were brought ashore, and the 
livers swiftly taken out, and thrown 
into the numerous coal oil tins that 
simmered over the fires of flotsam 
burning among the rocks near the 
hut. Oh! the odor that arose to 
high heaven from the hut and the 
pots. Yes! let me be truthful—and 
the family also. Rancid dogfish oil 
has a bouquet all its own, once smelled 
never to be forgotten. Fhe two 
girls and the old mother faithfully - 
stirred the fire and the pots and put 
away the rendered oil in more coal 
oil tins. Now, as the canoe was 
only a forty foot one, I should say 
that forty of the tins were all they 
could possibly transport as the whole 
family and all the poor bit things 
they possessed were crowded into it 
each time. 

We helped them load in three 
dozen‘ tins of good clear oil, about 
one hundred and seventy-five gallons. 
Then the little square sail was hoisted, » 
the mother squatted in the bow, the 
old man steering in the stern, the 
three boys on one side were to paddle 
and shift across as needs be. They 
made a sort of throne nest for the 
dear little cripple in the centre of 
the craft. In addition, it held a tin 
of water, another of cooked devil- 
fish, a pile of raw sea urchins and 
some pilot biscuits. As they had 
sand aboard and some faggots I pre- 
sume they could heat something on 
the journey if they wanted too. We 
watched the long loglike eraft with 
its mildewed sail rise and fall over 
the great billows, and soon lost 
them in the distance. 


It was a week later that they return- 
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\ 3, The lowest low tideline, | 
4. Swimming Guillemot, 
5, Rugged cliffs and the seafowls’ breeding grounds in B,C, 
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ed. Now remember it had taken 
them a full month to gather those 
tins of oil, I found out they were 
allowed twenty-five cents a gallon 
in trade for it at the little store half 
a hundred miles off, and they showed 
me just what they got for it—a big 
silk scarf for the oldest girl, and some 
very brightly colored china, and 
some brighter colored print, and a 
bottle of cheap perfumery for her, and 
some ribbon, and a bag of flour and a 
few bits of groceries—not a very large 
pile in that great long canoe—but 
the unadulterated pride of the old 


withered dad—as he lifted the girl 


out and piled present after present 
into her lap, while all the others 
smiled and clacked as she bent over 
them, clawing them with her poor 


KEMPER H. 


F you had known old Bill Linsey 
[ as long as I have, you would have 
discovered that he has a most 
remarkable fund of hunting yarns; 
some of them once had a vague found- 
ation of fact, others are the products 
of his imagination—but all are works 
of art. If, as I say, you do not know 
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thin hands was pleasant to see. 
They made a regular triumphant 
procession up the: beach with this 
wan figure as the centre and the 
old man rubbing his hands and 
smiling like some old millionaire 
and pointing to the girl and her 
possessions, strutting alongside. We 
filled our note books with many an 
odd fact on bird and beast and 
animal; and we left the lonely island 
gladly when our odoriferous boat 
returned, but the lessons we had 
learned from that old savage and 
his family were not entered in pencil 
or ink. We had them packed away 
safely in that wonderful storehouse 
ealled memory, and in a classified 
index they were referred to as “‘ex- 
amples.” 


BROADUS 


him, you swallow them all like the 
best butter, but otherwise numerous 
grains of salt are required. 


Billy settled himself back comfort- 
ably in his chair, his feet on the edge 
of the stove and his pipe going nicely. 

“TD’yeremember,” said he, “the time 
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when that there dook am his outfit 
of servants an’ aiders an’ all came 


out here for three weeks huntin’ in | 


the Rockies. Ol’ Eight-Squar’, the 
guides used ter call him, after a 
kind of contraption that he brought 
along to kill big game with. By 
golly, that sure was some gun! She 
weighed maybe ‘bout eighteen pound, 
an’ had all kinds o’ fixin’s an’ dinguses 
on it to tinker with. There was a 
spy-glass on top to sight through; 
an’ the shells was near six inches long 
an’ aninch thick. She was a terrer. 


When Ol!’ Eight—I mean the dook, 
’ an’ all his servants gets here, he asks 
me to sorter take a look at his outfit. 
He sez to me kinda proud-like jes’ 
after he’s hired me,**I have brought 
with me what I think is one of the 
most compact and simple equipments 
ever used! I kinda gasped, but 
I figured out what he meant, an’ 
then he says kinda lofty-like that I 
can take a look at it. It was a son- 
of-a-gun, allright. Why, there was 
foldin’ chairs an’ foldin’ beds an’ 
tables, an foldin’ stove, an’ enough 
guns to make him president ot 
Mexico. There must have been six 
ton of truck there—that was his 
“simple” outfit. I sez to him right 
there, “Hither you take an’ dump 
about four ton of this d——fool busi- 
ness here at the station,’’ I sez, “‘or I 
don’t guide no tenderfoot on no 
huntin’ trips.” ‘Come, come, my 
man,” he sez, “these things are quite 
necessary for comfort.” 

‘Necessary,’ I yells, ““We ain’t 
a walkin’ hotel! Do you mean to say 
you're goin’ to take all that parlor 
stuff through Broken Rock Pass?’ 

It took some argifyin’, all right, 
but he finally left about half o’ the 
stuff behind; an’ all the furniture but 
one table an’ a chair. It was the 
best he could do. 


Well, we finally got started. There 
was the dook an’ me, an’ a cook that 
['d got—Frenchy, his name was 
—four servants o’ the dook’s, his 
personal secretary, an’ one of the 
packers that MacIntosh had out with 
him the summer before. We had a 
string o’ twenty horses, as well as 
the ones that the duke an’ his bunch 
rode, an’ when we got started it 
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looked like all Alberta comin’ back 
from a three-days’ drunk. 


One of the hosses got ornery about 
ten miles out an’ bucked off the dook’s 
fancy table an’ then rolled on it. I 
guess it wasn’t meant to be sat on 
like that ’cause what we pulled out 
from under the hoss would have done 
credit to a steam-roller. It was 
plumb successful —fer toothpicks. 
Well, we reached the head 0’ the pass 
that evening an’ started to pitch 
camp. Sure was some camp. Ol 
Hight-Squar’s servants was about 
as useful as a bunch o’ steers, an’ 
after they had monkeyed ’round fer 
a couple o’ minutes, I told ’em to 
vamoos while the packer an’ I cussed 
those patent tents o’ his into workin’ 
order. Sinte there wasn’t no table 
the cook -spread out a_ pack- 
cover, dealt out the grub—it was 
sumpchuous too—an’ hollers ‘grub- 
pile. The packer an’ me _ hustles 
over an’ sets down—the servants an’ 
the seceterry figures that they was 
meant an’ comes along too. When 
we was about half-ways done eatin’ 


‘the dook sings out that we can 


“bring his supper to him at once!” 

“Your grub ees right here,’ an- 
swers Frenchy, “‘an’ by gar, you come 
here to eat heem.”’ This sure did seem 
to rub the dook the wrong way, but 
pretty soon his belly was too strong 
fer him, an’ he turns up to tuck away 
his flapjacks—they was real cold by 
that time—lookin’ *bout as friendly 
as the business end of a hornet. 


The dook wanted to git started 
bright an’ early next morning, so ‘long 
about six o’clock Frenchy cuts loose 
on the bottom of a°pan, an’ in about 
half-an- hour Eight-Squar’ comes 
along all fixed up fit to kill. He had 
a yaller coat fair crawlin’ with pock- 
ets, an’ pants an’ hat to match. His 
boots was wonders—nice, pointed 
toes like he was goin’ fer a dance, an’ 
soles that was thinner’n a sardine 
can. I had a hunch right then that 
he was goin’ to have his troubles, but 
I sez to myself, “Jest you lay low an’ 
say nothin’, Billy, ’cause the dook’s 
out here fer sport, an’ those shoes 0’ 
his will sure give him some.”’ 


So the dook an’ me started out.fer 
a place a few miles away where I’d 
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got three grizzlies the year before. 
After about two hours goin’ them 
narrow boots o’ his started pesterin’ 
him, an’ pretty soon he couldn’t 
go no further. So I sez to him, 
“Take them fool things off, an’ [ll 
fix you up proper,” an’ pulls a pair 
ro moosehide moccasins out 0’ my 
. pocket an’ tells him to put ’em on. 
After that we went along a piece 
further an’ I sees some b’ar tracks big 
enough fer him to be the grandpa of 
all grizzlies. 

We followed ’em along fer a piece 
an’ then I sees mister b’ar about three 
hundred yards away an’ amblin’ 
along easy-like. The dook heaves 
up that cannon o’ his an’ squints 
through the spy-glass. 

“My God!” he yells, “he’s coming 
after me’—fer the b’ar must have 
looked about as big as a mountain 
through the glass, (I *member lookin’ 
through it once at a bug an’ the durn 
thing looked that big I near fainted.) 

Anyhow, he cuts loose with his 
big game killer. She was an autom- 
atic, an’ by the time he’d emptied 
the blame thing toward where he 
thought the b’ar was, he was layin’ 
flat on his back purty nigh ten feet 
from where he started shootin’. He 
jumpsup with another yell an’ heads 
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fer the biggest tree he can find an’— 
say,’ Billy stopped and looked at me, 
with a reminiscent grin—‘‘did you 
ever see a fat dook climbin’ a tree 
like all hell was atter him. That’s 
what this one did. I was laughin’ 
so hard I had to shoot twice to git 
the b’ar, an’ jest as I was gittin’ - 
ready to skin him, a poor scairt little 
dook comes up to watch me. 


“D-d-did I get him,’ he = sez. 
Now, I knew what I was paid for 
so I lied somethin’ noble. 


“Why. sure you did,” I sez, * 
was a durn good shot, too,” 


an’ it 
anil 


pointed to where my bullet had in- 


terfered with the ol’ grizzly’s works. 


The dook was mighty quiet on the 
way back to camp, an’ when we got 
there he gave orders to break camp 
an’ head fer home. I guess he had 
bad dreams.fer quite a while after- 
wards thinkin’ about that turrible 
b’ar that took atter him. Ye 

Now that’s the true story of how 
the great dook what’s ’is name got 
his. (first))/an’) slast//ibrarayaviesvansine 
gospel truth. Say, durn you, what 
are you laughin’ at?” 


But I almost believed him, 
the same. 


just 


Mother Earth 


H. Mortimer BATTEN 


HE man who first spoke of the 
Earth as the Mother of all 
things must, J think, have been 

well versed in the ways of the wood- 
land. To most wild creatures the 
Earth is Mother, guardian of their 
blind and helpless infancy, but among 
them all there are but few which 
really belong to the earth. The mole 
and the badger may be taken as 
examples. The mole lives under- 
ground, probably not more than his 
snout, thrust up with unerring aim to 
snatch a scurrying beetle in its travel, 
protrudes above the surface for 
months on end, and if he finds him- 
self above ground .I think it is by 
accident or misfortune. Probably he 


, 


is sick. Possibly he has struck a 
patch of dry, unfruitful digging, and 
rather than tunnel through it, he 
faces the perils he is so ill equipped to 
meet, and risks an overland journey. 
Truly the mole belongs to the earth. 
His eyes are merely surviving atoms 
of a bygone age, when he was some- 
thing slightly different from what he 
is to-day. Once upon a time he 
needed eyes, but his present mode 
of existence does not call for them. 
They are difficult to find, even when 
one knows just where they are— 
these sightless pin-points. Possibly 
they possess nerves of some sort, 
possibly they answera useful purpose, 
but one is inclined to think that they . 


are merely significant of a lost sense. 
Practically all the senses and nerves 
of the mole are concentrated in his 
snout. A blow in the snout kills 


him instantly; which proves that this _ 


part of his person is very closely and 
elaborately connected up with what 
little he possesses in the way of a 
brain. 

The chief hunting senses of most 
creatures are hearing, sight, and smell. 
They have eyes, ears and nose. 
The mole has only a nose, and all his 
senses are contained therein. When 
a beetle runs on the ,surface a few 
inches over him it is his delicate snout 
which advises him of the fact, and 
enables him to locate its exact where- 
abouts. His hearing organs, like 
his eyes, are very inadequate and 
_ moving in darkness and in silence, his 
sole surviving sense is the sense of 
touch and smell. 

An interesting experiment is to 
catch a live mole, and place him 
unharmed in a bucket half filled 
with earth. Leave him there. till 
he is hungry, then approaching the 
bucket silently, drop a live beetle into 
it. The beetle will scurry round a 
time or two, finally coming to rest 
under a pebble or some other imag- 
ined shelter. Ere he has been there 
thirty seconds, and while we stand 
by silently watching, there is the 
faintest suggestion of movement, a 
pink snout appears, quick as light, 
directly under the beetle, and as 
instantly disappears. But the beetle 
is gone! 

Truly the mole belongs to the 
earth. It is his mother, protector 
and friend. But there are. other 
creatures, less fortunate than he, 
whié¢h seek their shelter in arms less 
secure than those of Mother Earth. 


We come next to the badger. It 
has been said by an. authority that 
for every hour a badger spends on 
the earth surface, he spends thirty 
underground. Those who are fam- 
iliar with badgers will have no diffi- 
culty in accepting this deduction. 
Personally—drawing from my own 
and other peoples observations of 
badgers in the British Isles—I am 
inclined to think that the only time 
they travel far on the bosom of 
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Mother Earth is when sexual attrac- 


tions lead them to explore new fields. 
A solitary male badger, for instance, 
lives a nomadic life, digging himself 
in each dawn, and perhaps converting 
a soft patch of greensward into a 
veritable warren in a few hours. 
These warrens, or prospects, mark 
the course of his heart-longing wan- 
derings, and the keeper into whose 
reserve he has wandered, wakens 
to the conclusion that the whole 
property has suddenly become alive 
with badgers. 


I regard the badger as one of the 
two four-footed creatures to whom 
the earth is more than Mother. It 
is Mother, home, protector, food 
giver. . 

But to the higher order of four- 
legged, fur-bearing beasts, the Earth 
is Mother only—the protector of their 
infancy. The more developed the 
brain of a beast, the less he seeks the 
Mother Earth as a sanctuary. He 
uses it merely as a_ hiding place. 
And those which have sought the 
earth as a permanent abode, have 
dene so by evolution, because their 
brains proved insufficient to enable 
them to contend with the perils of 
a free’and open life in the sunshine. 

No creature takes the darkness / 
by preference. Foxes, wolves, bears, 
hunt at night time because sad 
experience has. taught them that 
darkness is safest. They love the 
sunshine and the warmth, just as we 
ourselves love them, and in countries 
where man is still unrecognized as 
the despot of God’s earth, the foxes 
and the wolves Hunt in day time 
far more than in regions where man 


and his firearms are known and recog- 


nized. Then, as man prospers and 
civilization advances, the beasts of 
the thickets become more and more 
nocturnal and less diurnal, but wheth- 
er or not man comes and goes, Earth 
remains their Mother—the suardian 
of their helpless infancy. 


Look over the creatures of these 
northern wilds—to how many of 
them is Earth the .Mother? The 
wolf, the fox, the coyote, and most of 
the small fur bearers breed under-. 
ground but as soon as the young can 
find for themselves they are weaned - 
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from the bosom of Mother Earth, even 
as they are weaned from the bosom 
of their mortal Mother. If they seek 
the earth thereafter it is either to 
hide their little ones or when hard 
pressed by foes—then Mother Earth 
is once more their guardian, ready 
to hide them and their secrets against 
their bosom. 

Earth 1s truly the mother of the 
wild kindred. In her arms they are 
born. When hard pressed by foes, 
their last resort is Mother Earth, and 
when at last, that strange lassitude 
which they do not understand falls 
upon them, Earth is tHeir last shelter. 
Into the damp silence they creep, 
unseen, unthought of, and the guard- 
ian of their infancy is their protector 
when death comes, a Mother in life, 
old age, and sickness. 

Not only are the wild creatures 
born underground, but those which 
die naturally seek the shelter of 


~ 
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Mother Earth when the end is near, 
for with sickness comes the desire 
to creep away and hide. 


Mother Earth! Not-so long ago, 
as time goes, man himself found his 
infancy in her arms. Now it is 
only when his friends weight his lids 
with gold that he seeks her bosom, 
and I, dear friend, and perhaps you, 
have seen one whom the world had 
soiled, laid at the bosom of Mother 
Earth and covered over. And as 
the soft soil fell on him—or, alas, her! 
—we have turned away with a sign » 
of contentment, the sweet smell of 
the earth in our nostrils, feeling that 
here, at any rate, was peace. { 


Mother Earth! To the wild kin- 
dred of our shores you are truly a 
Mother, the protector of their infancy, 
their friend in hour of direct need, 
as guardian when the final shadows 
close. 
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How to Build a Skiff 


The following is a description of an easily 
constructed 12 ft. skiff, suitable for rowing 
and paddling. This is the type used by 
many duck hunters, as it may be easily 
pushed through marshes. It is constructed 
of 34 in. dressed pine, or cypress. 

The sides consist of planks 14 in. wide, 
but 12 in. planks may be used, the length 
being 12 ft. 4 in. Two stem pieces are con- 
structed, and the plank ends are fastened 
to them with screws. Nail a _ crosspiece 
on the plank edges in the exact centre, so 
as to space the planks 34 in. apart; then 
turn it over and nail another crosspiece in 
the centre of the planks for width, and make 
the spacing of the other edges 40 in. Plane 
the lower edges so that in placing a board 
across them the surfaces will be level. The 
floor boards are 6 in. wide and fastened on 
crosswise, being careful to apply plenty of 
red lead between all joints and using gal- 
vanized nails 2 in. long. 

A deck, 18 in. long, is fastened on each 
end. It is made of strips fastened to a 


crosspiece. The seats, or thwarts, consisting 
of 10 in. boards, are placed on short strips 
fastened to the side planks about 5 in. from 
the bottom. The oarlocks are held in a 
wedge-shaped piece of wood, having a piece 
of gas pipe in them for a bushing, the whole 
being fastened at the upper edge of the side 
planks with screws. The location of these 
must be determined by the builder. 


Some calking may be required between the 
bottom, or floor, boards, if they are not nailed 
tightly against one another. The calking 
material may be loosely woven cotton cord, 
which is well forced into the seams. The 
first coat of paint should be of red lead mixed 
with raw linseed oil, and when dry any color 
may be applied for the second coat. 


While for use in shallow water these boats 
are not built with a keel, one can be attached 
to prevent the boat from “‘sliding off” in a 
side wind or when turning around. When 
one is attached, it should be % in. thick. 
3 in. wide, and about 8 ft. long. 


—— 
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EVERAL years ago, I was storm- 
bound in a combination hotel, 
and outfitting store just on the 

edge of civilization. It was what you 
would call a tough town. 

Here the lumberjacks outfitted for 
the winter, buying clothing and with 
what was left, booze, or celebrating 
the last chance for a big carousal 
before going to camp for the long 
hard winter’s work. 

Fights were frequent and full of 
vigor. The law was of a very lenient 
nature. Cook, the proprietor of the 
hotel, stood behind the Jacks, and 
ruled the law. The town marshall 
was his bosom friend, and one of his 
best customers. 

I had worried Cook for two days 
for some thrilling stories of the 
wild and woolly country, populated 
with wild men, and wilder women, 
but so far without obtaining very 
sratifying results. 

One evening just after supper, a 
man of perhaps sixty or sixty-five 
years, walked into the hotel office, 
and nodded to Cook. Both men 
passed into the bar, and catching 
Cook’s eye through the door he sig- 
nalled me to come in. 
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I was introduced to the stranger, 
whose name was Peter Bruley, as a 
friend of Cook’s. Peter Bruley, who 
was French, was probably five feet 
eleven, and rather slender of build, 
but notwithshanding his age, was 
erect, and alert. Although some- 
what unkempt in appearance, he 
bore evidence of having been a “‘real 
man” in his day. 

I purchased a couple of drinks, and 
was wondering why the cordiality on 
the part of Cook, when Pete’s atten- 
tion was attracted to a new arrival 
in the hotel office, and Cook whispered: 

“You’ve néarly drove me bugs for 
stories, Ask Pete how he got them 
claw-marks on his arm. Maybe 
he’ll tell you, and maybe he won’t.”’ 

I warmed up to Pete, and when he 
reached for his drink caught a 
glimpse of several long white scars 
running lengthwise down hisarm, and 
over the back of his right hand. I 
purchased some cigars, and we re- 
paired to the office, and sat down. 

Our conversation was unimportant 
for a few minutes. Then his cigar 
burned out, and reaching over to 
scratch a match on the stove the 
injured arm once more came into full 
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view. Now was my time to strike. 
Displaying surprise I asked him what 
had happened to his arm, asking if it 
had been clawed by a bear. He was 
wise in a minute, and turning in his 
chair, he called to Cook: 

“Say, Cookie, if I spin this yarn 
again it will cost you a quart”. 

Cook replied to go ahead if the 
stranger could stand it he could. 
After this Peter Bruley sat and 
smoked for several moments, then 
hitching around in his chair he began 


his story. I will repeat it as nearly 
as I can. 

“No that warn’t no bear. That 
was one of them dam_ pisen links 


(lynx). I used to say them things 
were not so bad as they was painted. 


I didn’t believe they ever bothered — 
anybody what left them alone, but I. 


changed my mind twenty-two years 
ago this fall. That’s when I got 
them scratches. 

“Jim Wagner and me was cutting 
timber, sawlogs, and railroad ties 
twelve miles back on the north 
branch of the Montreal. We had 
been pardners for three years, and 
there was never a better, nor a 
squarer man than Jim. He was 
sober, hardworkin’ and honest as the 
day is long. He warn’t never lookin’ 
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for no trouble, and I never heard 


up. It was th 
to Ontario and got married. He 
fetched his wife back with him and 
1 had the shack tidied up a bit, and 
came out to meet them. Cook here 
was keeping the old place across the 
street in them days and jt warn’t 
no Sunday School joint. His half 
breed wife, (she’s dead now) ran the 
eatin’ house and Cook the bar. 
brought his wife and passed through 
the bar with her to the eatin’ room. 
A young feller half full of hooch 
chirruped up: 
is she going to stay long?” 

I reached for him but Jim got to 
him first. He snapped out: “Yes, 
d you, but you're not,” saying 
which he grabbed the feller by the 
collar, and seat of the pants, swung 
him clear off his feet, and shot him 
through the door like he was a bag 
of straw. He landed in the mud, a 
wiser youth. Jim looked at me 
kind-a sheepish, and asked me what 
he ought to do to him I told him 
nothing, he had done enuffI thought. 
Well we got a pony, and started at 
ten o'clock at night on that twelve 
mile trip. Jim would not hear of 
his wife staying in that hotel that 
night, and I didn’t blame him none. 


“Jim Wagner. may have been all 
right as a man but when it came toreal 
coodness, that woman of his made him 
look like a blamed heathen. She 
was one of them women who fit 


themselves into the places they under- — 


take to fill. She married Jim, and 
came to this hcle in the woods and we 
never heard one word of complaint. 
She made for me and Jim what we 
hadn’t had for years, a home. When 
we went out to work we felt all 
shined up. Our clothes were clean, 
and there were buttons on all of 
them. She made dishes of feed out 
of ncthin’ warmed over twicest. 

Well, things went on fine for 
nearly a year, and then one night Jim 
told me his wife warn’t feelin’ very 


pert. I'd been noticin’ things, and | 


knew about what we was up against. 
I went eight miles to get an old breed 
woman, who stayed with us for two 


ohn 
him finding any but oncest. That — 
was the only a I ever see Jim riled 

year he went down 


Jim’ 
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Then one nightshe was took 
real bad, and as an old batch like me 
ain’t very good company insich-a 
time, I tcld Jim I would bunk in 
the old bunkhouse Jim and me had 
built first. Some nights before this 
we had heard some animal screeching 
in the woods. . It made Jim’s wife 
tarnelly nervous, and skeerish. Jim 
‘lowed it was nothin’ but a screech 
owl, but he told me it was one of two 
things, a painter, (panther) or link; 
and he thought it was a link as he had 
heard them in the Canadian woods, 
some years before. We had heard it 
two or three nights, but this warn’t 
nothing to worry us.. We was sure 
there warn’t no painters around, but 
the Injuns had said there was links 
around the mouth of the Montreal. 


I was bedded down in the old bunk- 
house, and was soon sound asleep, 
It must have been about “leven 
o'clock when Jim raps on the door. 
He was skeered almost to death. 
The wife was sufferin’ terrible, and 
the breed woman said we had better 
gét the doctor. _ 

_I was up and in my clothes quick- 
er’n I ever done it afore, Jim’s wife — 
‘God, if,it had been my own mother 
it wouldn’t-have been worse. Jim’s 
wife, she hed been the only woman 
I had know’d for twenty years that 
was worth a pinch of snuff. 

I went to the cabin with Jim. The 
sounds I heard made me feel different 
than enything else I hed ever heard 
before. I told Jim to get my rifle, 
and I would hike it. Jim brought out 
the gun, and I was ready to go when 
1 told him I wisht he would sit my 
revolver too. He said, “You won’t 
need that, will you Pete?’’ but he 
fetched it out, to me. It was a long 
barrel .38 Colt with a holster. I 
buckled it on, and struck off down the 
trail on the trot. Iwasa good roader 
in them days, son, and for the first . 
three miles I ran hard. Then the 
moon went under some clouds, it was 
low anyway, and it was so dark I had 
io pick my way. I walked as fast 
as I could, and not lose the trail, and 
hadcome to the bigravine that’s about 
seven miles from here, when I jist 
felt it in my bones I was ‘bein’ follered. 


I heerd nothing and seen nothing, but i 
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I was sure. I stopped and listened, 
and looked all around, but it was so 
dark\I could not see twenty feet. 
Then I started on but I couldn’t get 
it out of my mind that I was follered. 
The rifle was slung at my back, and 
I unslung it and cocked, it ready for 
use. I had reached the bottom of the 
ravine when I turned quick, and there 
in the trail not thirty feet behind me 
was two bits of light. I threw the 
rifle to my shoulder and pulled. The 
lights was gone, I must have shot 
low, as at the flash I saw something 
bounce into the air, and heard a grow! 
or snarl. Then the lights were green- 
ish, and coming straight for me. I 
“shot agin, and missed. If I could 
even have seen the barrel of the gun 
I would have stood a chance. But 
it was so dark I could only see those 
devilish lights. I didn’t have no 
time to shoot agin. Those lights 
raised up in a spring for my throat. 

‘You talk about presence of mind, 

stranger, there ain’t no such thing. 

You just do the first thing your 
instinck tells you to do. But you 
sure do think a whole lot. Would | 
be killed, and Jim’s wife not have no 
doctor? I did what I did ‘without 
thinking, I smashed the rifle sidewise 
plumb into those yellowish green 
lights, They was a snap as his teeth 
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bit the steel framework of the rifle. 
I could feel one of my fingers sting, 
and I heard a ripping of cloth, and 
knew he had reached me, with his 
hind feet. I soon felt the hot blood 
running down my right leg. When 
the rifle struck, or he hit the rifle the 
shock almost jolted me off my feet, 
but my back struck a small tree, and 
I braced myself for what might come. 
The devil had fallen back, and was 
dazed as I thought, but he only 
jumped away about ten feet, and 
then came back again. This time I 
was more ready, and I smashed the 
rifle into him with all my might, and 
he went back to the ground with a 
thud. He came back with a snarl, 
and sprang agin. This time I got 
in a good lick, and while he gathered 
for the next spring I pulled my revol- 
ver. When he came I jammed him 
with the gun, and pushed the revolver 
ahead and that was when he got my 
arm with his claws. I pushed too 
low, and he raked me with his hind 
- foot, but I hung onto the revolver, 
and waited for him to come again. 
He was right after me, and I was 
more careful in pushing the revolver 
ahead, I could feel his hot foul breath 
when he leaped, and when his jaws 
closed on the rifle stock I pushed the 
little gun around till I could feel the 
muzzle touch- him and then pulled. 
There was a muffled shot, and‘a 
hellish snarl. He struck the ground 
and was at me agin in an instant. 
I warded off the beast and sent 
another shot into him from the 
revolver. After this he sank down to 
the ground snarling and biting him- 
self for a few seconds, and then lay 
still. I was bleeding badly from my 
wounds and was so weak and dizzy I 
thought sure I was going to keel over. 
Then I thought of Jim’s wife. She 
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must have a doctor, so I kind of got a 
grip on myself. I holstered my 
revolver, threwa shell into the rifle, 
and started on my way. Well, stran- 
ger, I am not just clear as to what 
happened after that. Cook there 
says I staggered into his place about 
two o’clock, with just enuff sense 
to tell them to send Doc. Phillips to 
Jim’s place, to get Indian Joe to 
guide him. ‘The next I knew I came 
to life in the back room of Cook’s 
saloon, and his breed wife, and an 
Indian herb doctor were dressing my 
wounds. These on my hand were 
about the same as the ones above my 
right knee. It was four weeks before 
I was able to travel from the fever 
I got from these cuts. When I got 
back to Jim’s the baby was quite a 
shaver. Mrs. Jim made a lot of fuss 
over me, but I told her *twant nothing 
but what Jim would have done. Jim 
said:. | 
“Pete, you ole son-of-a-gun, I wish 
it was a boy so it could have been 


named Pete.” 

But it.warn’t. It was a gal. She 
teaches school now over in the 
settlement and has the skin of that . 
pesky critter on her bedroom floor 
and she calls me Uncle Peter. 

Poor Jim, he heard the rumpus 
that night, said he knew I wasn’t 
doin’ no target shootin’ at that hour, 
and wanted to come to me, but it was 
a case of love and duty and.love won. 

When Doc. Phillips and Indian 
Joe found the cat next morning 
coming back from Jim’s, the Indian 
turned it over with his foot, and said: 

“Pete, him dam lucky, no get 
killed.” 

“Well, son, that’s all there is to,it. 
I don’t want no more such tussels, but 
if Jim’s wife was sick I’d do it all over 
agin tonight.” 


A. L. McCreapy 


OE Gurvelle, better known as 
“Frenchie,” was a little, old 
Ontario Frenchman—a farmer 


by vocation, and at times, when the 
coureur-de-bois blood of his ancestors 
asserted itself, he was a hunter of no 
mean merit. 

be, Perhaps I should say marksman, 
rather than hunter, as the quarry 
of the hunter in Old Ontario is not 
at all plentiful, but as a marksman 
Joe could score as many bull’s-eyes 
and inners as the best of them, and 
often more. He was the local cham- 
pion at trap-shooting; always bagged 
the most birds at the live pigeon 


shoots, and when in the fall of the - 


year the local sports left for the 
North and the haunts of the moose, 
Joe’s party were sure to return with 
their legal allowance of game. 

ft One instance of his marksmanship 
furnishes the sequel to an interesting 
midnight adventure of his. The 
story as it runs arises from a moon- 
light rabbit hunt. To Joe, a shot in 
the half light of the moon was worth 
more than a half dozen in the day- 
time. The novelty of it appealed to 
him, and moreover, on these occa- 


sions he hunted alone, not even 
accompanied by his favorite pup, 
Snippers. 

Moonlight rabbit hunting is a 
favorite sport with many. In the 
severe weather, the ground covered 
with snow and ice, the rabbits take 
to cornfields where the corn is left 
out in shocks. Possibly they burrow 
in the shocks for shelter, but more 
likely it is for food. Anyway, select- 
ing a night with a sufficient amount 
of moonlight, one has a good oppor- 
tunity of bagging one of these small 
fellows as they take their nocturnal 
rambles. 

It was with this intention that Joe 
started out one below zero and moon- 
light night. The moon was just 
right, and but a slight breeze was 
blowing from the northwest. The 
place he had in view was a somewhat 
distant and secluded place, so start- 
ing out across fields he came to the 
railroad and continued down it till 
he reached his goal. It was a big 
twelve acre field dotted with corn 
shocks. 

Going in at one side he began 
crossing the field. Like all back 
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farm fields, the drainage was poor 
and the fall rains and the early 
winter thaws had left stretches of 
water in the furrows and low places, 
which were now frozen solid. He 
was getting well into the field, when 
intent on looking out for Mr. Rabbit 
he neglected his footsteps, and as a 
result he slipped on a patch of ice. 
Burdened with the rifle he failed to 
save himself, and fell awkwardly, 
landing on the pointed edge of a fur- 
row that was frozen hard as rock. 


The quick surprise of the fall soon 
gave place to an intense pain below 
his left hip, where his leg had come 
in contact with the sharp ridge of the 
furrow. He made a movement to 
get up, but the wrench it gave him 
nearly took his breath away. His 
leg was broken. With the realiza- 
tion came a tremor of fear. What 
could he do now! It was easily 
four or five below, and to remain 
inactive for long only meant one 
MIATA NE sey, It was near mid- 
night, and that anyone would pass 
this secluded spot was highly im- 
probable; and to shout was an 
equally futile hope. 


Half crazed, he reached out to 
crawl toward the railroad, but the 
effort only made the pain in his leg 
unbearable. He was utterly helpless! 
He tried to ease his injured leg, and 
gritted his teeth from the pain it 
caused. He censured himself for 
coming on the trip alone. Paul 
Brebouf would have accompanied 
him if he had only mentioned it. 
But he had not, and here he was 
alone face to face with the prospect 
of freezing to death. The little 
fellow was frightened, and rightly 
so. The hopelessness of his position 
added terror to his fright, and he sat 
dejectedly bemoaning his fate. But 
what could he de? Slowly he became 
calmer and realized that in spite 
of his heavy sheepskin coat and 
coarse woolen jersey, he was shivering 
from the cold. He swung his arms in 
lumberman fashion, describing semi- 
circles as he threshed both hands 
against his shoulders in an endeavor 
to speed his tardy circulation, but 
the motion aggravated his leg and he 
had to give it up. 
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He sat there thinking, his thoughts 
running back over the thirty odd 
years of “his life—bachelor years 
for he had never married. Some 
say he thought too much of his rifle 
to have affection in his heart for a 
wife. He lived with his father and 
mother in the old’ home, and was 
their mainstay in their declining 
years—his brothers and sisters long 
since married and responsible to 
numerous progeny. 


In less time than it takes to tell it, 
he paraded the fondest memory 
of his life’s history before his mind’s 
eye, till exhausting the stere his 
thoughts digressed to old Jim Kelly. 
Kelly had been thrown from the rail- 
road by a passing train one night 
the winter before. He had been 
drinking, and was on his way home 
when the train overtook him. The 
next morning his frozen body was 
found beside the railroad. His legs 
were broken, but the coroner claimed 
that death was directly due to freez- 
ing. 

As Joe sat there getting colder 
and colder he pictured Kelly lying 
helpless slowy freezing to death. 
He thought of the horror of it; the 
steadily creeping chill; the sting of 


the frost, and the ache of the extreme 


pain. How the old man must have 
suffered—autterly helpless and alone— 
lying there with both limbs broken, 
and unable to make a move for his 
relief, doomed to lie and fight the 
sting of the frost, until his freezing 
body and benumbed senses should 
give him that feeling of warmth and 
comfort—a feeling which foreshad- 
ows that lethargy from which the 
freezing person never rouses. 


Then he placed himself in the same 
position as Kelly, and Kelly had met 
his fate less than a half-mile from 
where he, himself, would die. 
circumstances haunted him. He 
worried his brain into a blank, and 
sat aimlessly gazing at a switch light 
on the nearby track. 

As he watched the steady glare of 
the light his thoughts turned to Pat 
Casey, the big: Irishman who tended 
the diamond watch tower and looked 
after the railroad lights. If he could 
get Casey, he might yet be saved. 


The, 
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But Casey was in the tower at the 


far end of the half mile switch, and 
he would be shut in by his warm 
little stove with his clay pipe and its 
load of Canada twist. To shout 
loud enough for him to hear, even if 
he had been in the open, was out of 
the question—the wind was in the 
wrong direction. There was no hope 
from Casey. 

All at once Joe thought of the 
one o'clock express, and that Casey 
always looked out to see if the lights 
were O.K. before her arrival. It was 
then possibly about time for him te 
make sure. Ra 

Joe had an idea. 

He was about seventy yards from 
the switch light, its round bull’s-eye 
lens straight before him. He would 
break the lamp. Painfully he raised 
the rifle in his aching arms, placed 
his freezing finger on the_ trigger 
and with a long careful aim, he fired. 
A sharp report and the bullet was in 
its way. Joe looked, but still the 
light burned red and maddeningly. 
He had missed. He tried again; 
there was the report of the rifle, then 
the click of metal against metal, 
the red light became white, flickered 
in the breeze and died out. 

Now would Casey see that the light 
was out? 

A wait that seemed ages, but no 
sign of Casey. The tingling cold 
that had been torturing the little 
Frenchman had turned to a sensation 
of warmth. It had come! He was 
beginning to freeze. In a little while 
he would become drowsy and succumb 
to that sleep which was irresistible. 
The chill of terror now gripped his 
heart. He roused himself; stretched 
out his arms and shook them in 
frenzied appeal as he crossed himself 
and prayed for help. Oh! that Casey 
would come to his aid! : 

At 12:30 Casey got up from his 
seat by the fire and took a glance 
at the lights. 

“The divil! That blooming light’s 
gone out, and a blithering cold night 
like this,”” he exclaimed as he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe. 

He turned and looked down the 
opposite stretch of the track toward 
the nearby town of Charleston. A 
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timber in the tower gave out a report 
like a’pistol as it strained under ~ 
the prying force of the severe frost. 
Casey turned to the stove) with a 
shiver, the light could go hang for 
all of him. 

As he stood warming his hands at 
the fire, he began thinking: ‘‘What 
if some of them high mucky-mucks 
of the railroad staff were on the train 
and should see that the light was out! 
There would be trouble for him in 
that event.”” He considered the pos- 
sibility a minute, then  buttoning 
up his coat and pulling his cap down 
over his ears, he picked up his lantern 
and opened the door. 

Joe looked up from his prayer te 
see a light jerk, jerk, foot by foot 
as someone made his way down 
the tower ladder. Casey was coming. 
Tears filled the little fellow’s eyes— 
he would be saved. 

Casey started up the railroad at an 
easy run, and ten minutes later he 
stood still in his tracks at Joe’s 
shout of: ‘Help! Pat, help!” 

“Holy Mary!’ said Casey, ‘‘what 
the divil is that?” f 

“Tt’s me—Frenchie, 
come and help me.” 


Casey left the track and crossed 
the field to Joe. ‘An’ ’tis you!’ 
he exclaimed as he lifted the little 
fellow in his big strong arms, ten- 
derly, like a mother an_ infant. 
“Troth an’ you’d be frozen stiffer’n 
a mackerel be mornin’, if that crazy 
light had’nt gone out.” 

Twenty minutes later Joe was 
safe in section man Moran’s warm 
kitchen, and the doctor on the way 
from Charleston. Casey afterwards 
never remembered the trip, but he 
marvelled at the fortitude Frenchie 
displayed, as he lay without murmur 
in his arms and bore the pain of his 
injured hip, that in spite of all Casey’s 
care, must at times have been pain- 
fully jarred in the journey down the 
uneven path of the railway road bed. 

Weeks later Joe was out again 
none the worse for his experience, 
except for a slight limp in his lft 
leg, and a few tender spots where 
the frost had succeeded in doing its 
work. 
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The Mallard. duck is one of the finest; this duck is a favorite everywhere. What gunner 
or sportsman has not at some time or other had his pulses quicken at the sight of a couple of 
fine old “‘green-heads”’ coming to the decoys? 

With a range of both hemispheres, it is perhaps the best known of all the game fowl. In 
North America we have it from Alaska to Lower California and through the Eastern Provinces 
and Middle States to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A good description of the mallard drake, a greenish yellow bill, dark green head shading 
to purple, pure white ring around the neck, speculum, purplish green with white edge, breast 
dark red or rather reddish brown, shading to purple and over the tail a characteristic curly 
type of black feathers, feet an orange red. No other duck can be mistaken for the drake mallard 
when in full plumage. 

The female is a sober colored fowl, head and neck pale tawny brown inclined to be of a buff 
color. The color darkens on the crown of the head as well as forming a line on either side of the 
head with the eye in the centre of this dark streak. The feet as a rule are not so bright as 
the drake’s, and the bill is blotched or marked into a dusky tone, mixed with more or less orange, 
particularly at the base along the margins and at the extremity. The female mallard might be 
mistaken—and has been by the author when shooting—for female black duck, but it is never 
so large, nor is the plumage so dark, and the speculum on the wing of the mallard is jramed in 
black, which is nof the case with the black duck, which difference distinguishes the two at a - 


glance. 


T’S pretty near a safe bet to wager 
I your money that every reader of 

*“Rod and Gun’ who has followed 
duck shooting has at some time or 
other “‘mixed it” with “Old Green- 
head’s”’ family. 

It was a rainy day on Vancouver 
Island: Ever hear of it raining out in 
that country? There’s no_ better 
country on the map but it sure does 
rain at times. 

The two fellows from the little 
town of Nanaimo were out prowling 
*round looking for a duck or two to 
replenish their larder. One fellow 
had a gun, the other went along asa 
spectator. ‘Must have been anxi- 
ous to go gunning,” did you say, 
“to go out in the rain just to look 
on?” Well, you see out in that 
country they don’t pay much atten- 
tion to the rain, they just let it rain, 
and the weather has got so used to 
having its own way that it rains 
quite a good part of the time. 

Well, as before mentioned these 
twe were out after ducks. There 
was a small bay with a bit of a fresh 


water stream running intoit and at the 
entrance to this bay. was a goodly- 
sized ledge. Now the fellow that had 
been carrying the gun all. morning 
thought it about time to eat, and 
turned the gun over to his companion 
and advised him to get out on the 
ledge, as ducks were bound to 
come in over the ledge to go to the — 
little stream for fresh water. His 
partner took the gun and as directed 
went out and concealed himself am- 
ong some big boulders on the top 
of the ledge, while the hungry one 
sat back a short distance in the woods 
at the edge. of the bay and started 
in on the “‘grub.”” From where he 
sat eating he had a good view of the 
entire bay. 

It was November and there was a 
regular November rain coming down. 
It was cold, raw and nasty, and the - 
fellow out on the bar had but recently 
arrived from sunny California where 
his hunting had been chiefly cotton- 
tails, quail, etc. and the hunting 
done under entirely different weather 
conditions. It was one thing to 
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Eee 
sit back in the woods where one 
could “‘stamp ’round’’ and keep his 
circulation going and watch the other 
fellow out on the windy, rain-swept 
rocks waiting for them te “come 
over’ and quite another to be out 
there himself, so for that reason he 
of the sunny South kept down in the 


lee of a big boulder and just waited, 


paying no particular attention to the 
seaward and windward side of the 
ledge at all, and it was from that 
side that the ducks were almost sure 
to come as they were driven in by the 
increasing gale outside to the shelter 
of the smoother water of the bay. 

It was not long before a pair of 
butterballs went hurrying by over 
the ledge. They were within easy 
gunshot but as the fellow with the 
gun was not watching for the ap- 
proach of fowl from off-shore, they 
passed his shelter before he could 
get ready to shoot, heading in to the 


_ little stream where they splashed 


down and were soon diving and 
having a regular “‘butterball picnic.” 

Ten minutes later a half dozen saw- 
bills shot past and slid into the water 
a short distance from the sporting 


butterballs. The fellow over in the 
woods was grumbling — between 


mouthfuls of fried egg sandwiches— 
his disapproval of his partner’s ideas 
of duck shooting, when he happened 
to glance out over the ledge to wind- 
ward. Four long-necked high-flying 
fowl were headed in straight before 
the wind for the bay. ‘‘Mallards!’ 
muttered the sandwich eater as he 
paused with a half eaten morsel 
half way to his face. ‘‘Mallards! and 
I'll bet that chump is too near asleep 
to notice them.”’ 

In over the ledge they came, a 
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little too high for a good shot, once 
around the bay and the next time 
they passed over the ledge they were 
within easy range. Mallard style, 
they were circling about and, taking 
a “good look’ before alighting with 
the other fowl at the point where the 
stream emptied into’ the bay. 
Around they came again and_ this 
time they barely missed the top 
of the ledge, but the man with the 
gun never moved and the ducks, 
although they evidently saw him, 
must have decided he was a part 
of the landscape as they veered off 
and went to rest with the others. 

“Well, Vl be busted! Did you 
ever see a gunner like that? Why 
that bunch 9’ mallards almost knock- 
ed that lobster’s hat off and he never 
even saw them.’ The sandwich dis- 
appeared in two gulps, but just as the 
fellow in the woods started to his 
feet, the man out on the ledge got up, 
took a casual glance to windward and 
started shoreward. The ducks in- 
shore sprang into the air and hugging 
the far shore left the bay to seek 
other shelters, entirely unnoticed by 
the hunter, stumbling shoreward along ° 
the top of the ledge. 

“See any ducks” sarcastically re- 
marked his companion, as he came 
into the shelter of the trees. ‘‘Nary 
a one’ returned the other “‘Say you 
know, I believe I went to sleep out 
there for a little while, it was so 
bloomin’ nasty and wet and the lee 
side of that boulder was the most 
comfortable spot I’ve seen to-day.” 

“Yes, I guess you did, all right, 
all right,” returned his companion. 
and then he wondered what made his 
partner grin. Some hunter, hey, 
what? 


And again three friends ’way up the 
Coast from Nanaimo, out after ducks, 
or deer—they were both in season, the 
fellow out after deer came out on the 
banks of a tiny river and thinking 
he might possibly get a shot at a 
“Mowich’’ along the stream, he was 
proceeding along shore, making as 
little noise as possible when suddenly 
from just in front, on thé far side of 
a bunch of Icw trees, came the 
quack — quack, quack-quack, and 
gabble of mallards. \ 

Stepping cautiously to a bit of 
cover he peered out, but was not 
careful enough, there was a warning 
quack! and an old greenhead shot 
into the air. In two seconds the air 
was full of them. The hunter raised 
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his rifle AG sent one puller into the 


‘thickest of the bunch and 


mallards dropped back to the er 
and the current brought them in 
within reach so that he retrieved 
them all with the aid of a bit of brush 
broken from an old tree. 


Say! that night at the camp fire 
it was difficult to tell whether it was 
fish or fowl cooking. Those ducks 
were as fat as butter, but—they had 
been feeding on salmon’ eggs, and 
mallards though they were, toy 
sure were “‘strong.” } 


However a woodsman’s ove 
soon decided that they were good to 
eat, and they were “put away” to 
the last mersel. 


And there was another time up in 
Northern Wisconsin, this time, along, 
long distance from old Vancouver 
Island. . There was a little gem of a 
lake entirely surrounded by timber, 
the trees coming right down to the 
water's edge. Out in the centre was 
a small island, perhaps one hundred 
feet across. It also was a mass of 
trees. Between the island and the 
shore was a bit of a marsh. Weeds, 
water-plants, etc., had grown here 
until they made a sort of floating 
platfcrm between the island and the 
shore. 

At the far side of the pond the 
man with a gun made his appearance. 
No, he did not walk out into sight, 
but from long experience he stood 
stock still just inside the brush of a 
fallen tree and looked the lake over. 

Out on the marsh that was men- 


tioned above, were objects moving 


about. At that distance it was hard 
to distinguish just what kind of 
ducks these moving specks were, but 
he knew that they were ducks—that 
was enough. 

He took off his coat and cartridge — 
vest and putting a half dozen shells 
into his trousers pocket and two in 
the gun, he turned back into the 
woods away from the lake. He 
had left his partner with the small 
boat just across the narrow neck of 
land that separated the lake, but the 
partner knew what his object was 
and would not follow for a long time 
or until there were shots to tell of 
something doing 

It took one ae and fifteen min- 
utes by the hands of the partner's 
watch before there was any sign 
and at the end of that time the man 
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with the gun raised himself to |is— 


knees in about four inches of water 
behind a small tamarack that grew 
-up through the moss that covered 
the shore line hereabouts. 
Twenty-five, perhaps thirty yards 
away, sat a green-winged teal and 
either side of him sat a mallard 
drake. The drake on the left with 
his head under his wing was taking 
a mid-day wink o’ sleep. The one 
on the right sat preening his feathers 
—a doubt about the killing power 
of the old 16 gauge shotgun, loaded 
with number seven shot for partridge, 
and the thought of dumplings and 
stewed duck, mallard duck, wild 
rice fed, caused the gunner to take 
a pot shot at the first drake, and one 
shot did the business. The second 
drake and the teal jumped, so did 
the gunner. He ‘flopped’ to his 
feet—as the water was becoming 
deeper as the moss sank with his 
weight. A snap shot at the receding 
drake brought him down. It was 
the work of a few seconds to put 
in two fresh shells and empty them 
at the old green-head and then that 
same green-head did what hundreds 
of its kind have ‘done before and will 
continue doing as long as there are 
mallards. . Badly wounded as he 
was, he submerged his body tll noth- 
thing but the top of his head and bill 
were visible, and then headed straight 
across the little stretch of water to- 
ward the tangle on the far shore. 
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The hunter noted the direction the 
wounded duck was taking and as he 
was too far away to shoot at success- 
fully he turned his attention to the 
dead bird, only to discover that he 
would probably go over his head 
in the floating bog in front of him 
should he attempt to get anywhere 
near the fowl as he lay on the weed 
bed. 

There was only one way out and 
he took that, going back by the most 
direct route possible to where his 
partner was waiting at the boat—all 
excitement having heard the shots. 
They dragged the boat accross the 
narrow strip of land separating the | 
two lakes and after rowing back and 
forth a couple of times discovered the 
wounded, mallard in a tiny cove 
hiding in a pile of drift wood and dead 
water-weeds. It was the work cf buta 
few seconds to secure him and then 
they turned to the weed bed and by 
much poling-the weeds were too thick 
to either paddle or row—they sue- 
ceeded in shoving the boat into the 
cove where the other mallard lay. “A 
lot of work,” did you say, “‘to get twe 
ducks?” Perhaps, but anything 
worth while is worth working for and 
if you’d have asked a party of four 
that night as they sat at supper with 
mallard pot-pie and dumplings in 
front of them “‘if it was worth while,” 
even the cook would have told you, 
“it sure was. Them there mallards 


are great birds, hey?” 
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OODCHUCKS are looked on 

from many different angles. 

To the farmer he is a pest and 
destroyer of food, to the farmer’s 
son a means of sport, to the hunter 
a means of target practice and to 
the person who has a desire for study- 
ing animals a great source of de- 
light. ~ 

It must be acknowledged , however, 
he is a great destroyer of the farmers’ 
crops and moreover, furnishes a 
ready means for horses to break their 
legs by accidently stepping into the 
mouth of the woodchuck’s burrow. 
In some localities they are known 
as ground hogs, in others as wood- 
chucks, both names foreign one to 
the other and neither one would give 
a correct impression of the animal 
to a person not already acquainted 
with it. Why these animals should 
be given the name of woodchuck I 
cannot see, for though they are fre- 
quently found living in the woods 
they are more often out in the fields 
along some fence. The name ground- 
hog is a little more fitting as he lives 
in the ground but the reason of his 
being designated “‘hog’” is not clear 
unless it is because of his prodigious 
appetite. He most assuredly does 
not represent our domestic porker. 

Marmot is really the best name 
for woodchuck as they have four 
chisel like front teeth and really 
belong to the rat family. 

There are several varieties but 
the one most common is known as the 
silver or gray and red woodchuck. 
The whistler or hoary marmot will 
perch himself on some high knoll or 
rock and send his piercing voice, 
sounding much like an intermittent 
steam whistle, all over the country. 


Of marmots there are the hoary mar- 
mot, yellow-footed and the Olympic 
marmot. 

Woodchucks live on green vege- 
tation, the tender clover and succu- 
lent grasses and newly arrived sprouts 
as they spring from the ground. 
Beans and cabbages also are favor- 
ites. They will often play havoc 
with a melon patch and have even 
been known to eat peaches and other 
ripe fruits. As these foods cannot 
be procured through the winter time 
nature has pre-ordained that the 
woodchuck should hibernate and he 
does on the first approach of cold 
weather, usually in October but fre- 
quently not until November. To 
last them during this fasting spell, 
much fat must be put on during the 
summer for if a poor woodchuck went 
into his winter quarters he would ney- 
er come out in the spring. An 
active animal always on the move 
never accumulates much fat so the 
woodchuck has been provided with 
short, stubby legs, so he is unabie to 
run well. He is, therefore, impelled 
never to go far from his home and if 
the reader has ever taken the trouble 
to notice he never does. Not travel- 
ling to any extent then, but lying 
around most of the time he soon lays 
up a good store of fat as nature 
intended he should. The woodchuck 
is supposed to come out of his burrow 
on February the second ,and if he 
sees his shadow he goes back for six 
weeks and we will have a prolonged 
winter. If, however, he fails to see 
his shadow, spring is near at hand 
and he is supposed to be out from 
then on, a good deal of the time at 
least. Like other signs this saying 
as arule fails to prophesy the weather 
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correctly. Idonotsee why he should 

be mixed up with our weather con- 
ditions anyway. On February, the 
second, the Roman Catholic church 
holds a festival of a religious charac- 
ter which is known as Candlemas. 
There is a tradition in most parts of 
Europe to the effect that if it is 
bright and clear on Candlemas day 
_ it is an infallible sign of a late severe 
winter. There is an old saying in 
Scotland: “If Candlemas be fair 
and clear, there’ll be twa’ winters 
in the year.”” Some naturalists claim 
woodchucks come out of their bur- 
rows thin and in this they may be 
correct but in most cases where 
I have seen them they are in good 
condition when they emerge from 
their winter’s sleep. The woodchuck 
is a most confirmed hibernator and 
during this dormant state is more 
dead than alive, being in a state of 
semi-comsciousness. \ 


Animals belonging to this (the 
rodentia family) are inclined to be 
nocturnal in their habits and while 
for all I know the woodchuck may 
come out at night he is out far more 
in the daylight. During June, July 
and August they are most active 
but they prefer mornings and even- 
ings to come out to feed no doubt on 
accountt of the hot weather. When 
feeding they rise on their hindlegs like 
a rabbit (it is said they support 
themselves with their tail when so 
doing) and look to see if any danger 
is in their vicinity, the same natural 
instinct will be noticed in the half 
grown young ones. Having many 
enemies they are instinctively born 
and bred to be always on the look- 
out for these. They have very good 
hearing and-can see well with their 
eyes. It is my belief they can “‘feel’’ 
anyone approaching quite a distance 
off by the vibration of the ground 
if they tramp naturally. 


One curious fact about the wood- 
chuck is that he does not seem 
to drink much water. You can see 
without any effort the path leading 
from hole to hole or to a feed ground 
but you never see a path to a nearby 
stream. I have often wondered at 
this and looked repeatedly for their 
trail to a nearby stream but failed to 
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locate any. In other cases I have 
seen them have their burrows nearly 
half a mile away from the stream or 
water supply of any kind. 

They are extremely powerful dig- 
gers and furnish many skunks with 
homes already made. They have the 
power to close their ears while dig- 
ging to prevent the dirt from getting 
in, Once a woodchuck has made up 
his mind to have a burrow in a certain 
place he will have it there in spite of 
all obstacles. For some reason they 
prefer to have burrows partly under 
or alongside a rail fence. What the 
chuck does with all the dirt in dig- 
ging has never been found out and 
the only solution to this. problem I 
can see is that he must pack it on the 
top, bottom, and sides of the burrow. 


When they are attacked it is 
claimed they chatter their teeth as a 
warning. As to this I cannot say, but 
I have heard their shrill high-toned 
whistle which is uttered on the 
approach of any danger and then 
they dart down into their hole, 
usually to poke their nose out a few. 
minutes later. 

Their tracks resemble those of a 
raccoon very much being plantigrade, 
that is walking on the whole sole of 
the foot. They will even climb a 
tree if taken unawares and seemingly 
take great delight jin walking and 
running on rail fences. 

Let no one think that the wood- 
chuck is a docile little animal for all 
who have ever had any experience in 
this matter will find they are exceed- 
ingly ferocious. Their sharp incisors 
are powerful weapons and I have seen 
them time and time again whip 
dogs, the latter being badly cut up. 
One dog I had in particular received 


~quite a few trimmings before he 


finally caught on to the ‘“‘science”’ of 
capturing woodchucks so to. speak 
and after that it was all up with 
Mr. Woodchuck. He would see one 
out feeding, or maybe just outside of 
his burrow and by means of hiding 
in grass, behind trees, crawling on his 
belly .and other like performances 
would get within springing distance 
and would have his victim by the 
back of the neck in the twinkling- 


,of aneye. He got so at last he liked 
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the sport so well he would go out 
alone and unaided and you would 
see him returning with a ’chuck, in 
whose body every bone was broken. 

It is comical in the extreme to 
see a full grown man running from 
a small animal like\the woodchuck 
but I have seen it several times. In 
one case a friend of the author’s was 
out ploughing one day and he noticed 
a woodechuck away from his burrow. 
He waited until it was sufficiently 
far enough away so he could cut 
it off from its retreat and then 
picking up a dead stick made for it. 
As soon as the animal took in the 
situation, without a moment’s hesi- 
. tation, he made straight for his 
aggressor. The latter made a drive 
at it with his club, missed the animal. 
peepee the club and ran. The 
woodchuck, chased him back beyond 
his burrow and then he leisurely 
returned to it, stopping at the mouth 
of it to survey the defeated farmer. 

As a matter of fact it is veryseldom 
they will venture far enough away 
from their home so that any animal 
can cut them off from it, unless they 
do so when there is no possibility of 
any enemies being in the neighbor- 
hood. Having one, usually two and 
frequently three burrows. they run 
into the one that comes handiest, 
when pursued. They are extremely 
strong and it is almost an impossi- 
bility to pull them out of a hole once 
they have taken a firm hold. 
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And then as to their eating quali- 
ties. Most people would hold their 
hands up in horror at the thought of 
eating them, yet they are very clean, 
living on the very best of the land 
while the domestic hog which we 
are all very fond of, has no equal 
as_a filthy animal. The hen also 
will eat any carrion, including snakes, 
toads, rats, mice and goodness only 
knows what more. Personally I have 
never eaten woodchucks, not because 
I was afraid to, but because I have 
never had an opportunity. Some 
tell you that they are exceedingly 
tough and taste strong while others 
claim they are a dish much to be 
relished.’ How are we to know unless 
we find out from personal experience? 


From a commercial standpoint 
their hides are valueless and the hair | 
on the pelt is not fur but yery coarse 
hair unfit for anything. However, 
the hide when the hair is removed 
and properly tanned makes excellent 
whip lashes, laces, etc., for various | 
uses which are fairly | strong and 
tough, 

Their range is from Hudson Bay 
to North Carolina and west to lowa 
and Nebraska. 


During the early part of the season 
the young live with the old, but as 
the fall season comes on the young 
leave home, dig a burrow of their own 
and there hibernate for the winter. 


Some Extinct and Vanishing Birds 


EpmuNb H. FLETCHER 


OME sportsmen would think 
S it a great achievement to have 
shot the last specimen of a 
species which was supposed to be 
extinct. And in a case where it 
could be proved it was the last of its 
race, it would be of little importance 
_whether it was shot, or died a natural 
death, as it would have no opportun- 
ity of reproducing its kind. 
There are various reasons why some 
species become extinct, though man 


is from one cause or another generally 
the chief factor. 

From whatever viewpoint we look 
at it, extinction is a crime, and should | 
be stopped as far as stopping it is 
possible. It is usually brought about 
by sheer wanton destruction, and 
shortsightedness, very few if any 
have become extinct from natural 

causes alone. 

Severe climatic conditions, such as 
unusually rigorous winters, do a 
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share, and it is well known that late 
snowstorms or long continued frosty 
spells, are fatal to great numbers of 
migratory birds, but even then the 
fittest and fattest usually survive. 
As an example of this, the winter 
1893-4 was one of great severity 
"a the British Isles, especially so in 
{reland, where owing to the close 
proximity of the Gulf Stream, snow 
and frost rarely lasts longer than a 
few days. In this particular season 
great quantities of snow accompanied 
by arctic frosts continued for about 
six weeks, freezing rivers and lakes 
with thick ice which had never before 
been frozen over in the memory of 
man. Naturally all the birds suffer- 
ed, and more especially insectivorous 
and soft billed sorts, and many 
which had been very common, during 
the fall, were rarities the following 
spring. Seabirds as well as land- 
birds were amongst the victims. It 
was an everyday occurrence to see the 
people feeding seagulls in the streets 
of large cities, in places where the 
birds had never before been seen. 
Naturally an occasional time like 
this thins out the ranks pretty well, 
but then a few normal seasons will 
bring the numbers up to strength. 


, What are really the causes-of ex- 
termination can be traced to the 
agency of man adding his weight to 
natural conditions. He kills the 
birds for food or commerce, and un- 
less adequate protection is given 
them they soon become rare, and 
once rare every hand is against them. 
A sportsman is.rarely one to live, and 
let live; if he sees a rarity while hunt- 
ing, he. is not content to tell his 
friends about it, in case it might be 
listened to as a fish story; he has to 
shoot it merely to back up his words, 
even though he throws it in the ash 
pail afterwards. 

The Great Auk, is perhaps the 
best known of our extinct birds. 
This was a large flightless seabird, as 
big as a goose, but possessing wings 
no larger than a mud-hen, which 


were useless to it except when swim- 


ming under water. In a sense it 
flew under water, but never in the 
air. It frequented the North Atlan- 


tic coasts both 'of Europe and Ame-- 
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rica, also Iceland and Greenland. 
Funk Island North of Newfoundland 
was perhaps its best known breeding 
place. Unlike other seabirds it was 
esteemed as food, and being of a 
rather stupid disposition was easily 
killed on land, Lack of the instincts 
of self preservation, was doubtless 
the chief reason for its extinction. It 
was discovered that the flesh yielded 
a large quantity of oil, and being of 
gregarious habits were easily killed | 
in large numbers for commercial 
purposes. 

I see that Sir Ernest Shackleton 
has recorded the oil bearing quali- 
ties of the Antarctic penguin, another 
bird of similar habits to the Great 
Auk, and flightless also, and a bird 
totally without fear of man, having 
never had any unpleasant experiences 
with him. But it is to be hoped that 
for the sake of a few barrels of oil, 
which the world can do nicely with- 
out, this interesting bird will not 
follow in the steps of the latter species. 

In 1914 the last knewn living 
passenger pigeon died. This was a 
captive in the Zoological Gardens at 
Cincinnati. Six years previously the 
last two wild ones were shot, strange 
to say both on the same day, though 
in different states, one in Michigan 
and one in the state of New York. 
As late as 1876 the passenger-pigeon 
was as common as the English spar- 
row is to-day. Early writers tell 
us of countless millions, which as- 
sembled at certain well-known breed- 
ing places. As Longfellow gives it 
in Evangeline, 

*‘Foretold by wondrous signs, 

But mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 

Darkening the sky in their flight, 

With. naught in their crops but an 
acorn.” 


One of their breeding places in 
Michigan, covered a distance of 
twenty-eight miles, with a width 
of from three to four miles, and had 
from three to a dozen nests in every 
tree. One could scarcely conceive 
such a vast army of pigeons, and how 
they found food enough for them- 
selves and their young, is a mystery. 
And yet twenty-two years later, 
one captive bird was all that was 
left of the vast army. Such a rapid 
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disappearance is extraordinary in 
_a country like this, where there 
are hundreds of square miles of 
virgin forests and prairie. It would 
seem that like the Indian they were 
fated to disappear before the march 
of civilization. Doubtless the early 
settlers thought the supply inex- 
haustible, and probably the authori- 
ties looked upon the birds as likely 
to become something of a plague, 
which would devastate the whole 
country if not kept under. Still 
it was a pity that some measure of 
protection was not afforded them, 
even at the eleventh hour, to save 
these beautiful birds from annihila- 
tion. 


Another beautiful bird now sup- 
posed to be extinct, is the Carolina 
parrakeet. These were the only re- 
presentatives of the parrot family 
found in North America. There 
are two reasons why they figure in 
this article, one because they were 
extensive fruit eaters, and so incurred 
the perhaps righteous wrath of the 
farmer, and secondly because of the 
brilliancy of their plumage, which 
consisted of a pretty blending of 
yellow, orange, and green and which 
led to their wholesale destruction by 
the plumage hunters. 


The wasteful fashion in vogue of 
woman having bird skins and wings 
to decorate their hats is one of the 
chief reasons why certain species of 
birds, especially those having bright 
and showy feathers, are extinct to-day. 
When one considers the millions of 
women who each like to have a 
dozen hats if they can get them, and 
don’t object to a feathered decora- 
tion, it is easy to imagine the great 
trade there is for the plumage hunt- 
ers all over the world. Both Queen 
Alexandra and Queen Mary have 
set an example by not using such hat 
decorations as causes the destruc- 
tion of so many interesting and beau- 
tiful creatures. If the example were 
better followed by woman in general, 
many of our birds now on the verge 
of extinction could be handed down 
to posterity. While in London, Eng- 
land recently I was disgusted to 
see no less than eight bullfinches 
adorning the brim of one hat in a 
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milliner’s window, while some of the 
others cn exhibition had two or three 
bird skins. N 

Perhaps the cruelest of all, is the 
case of the white egret, a species of 
stork. These birds yield a long 
delicate plume known commercially 
as “‘Osprey’’ and the feathers are at 
their best during the breeding season. 
Consequently the birds are killed 
just when they should be protected, 
which means the death from starva- 
tion of their brood. Needless to say- 
the egret has all but disappeared 
from -the face of the earth, and 
though laws now exist for its pro- 
tection, it is hard to say if sufficient 
remain to “carry on” without the 
danger of interbreeding. 

Systematic egg collecting is also 
a means to an.end, as in the case of 
the St. Kilda wren. Here we have 
a tiny atom of bird life, which has 
no showy feathers, weighs about 
half an ounce, and lives in one of the 
most unget-at-able spots on earth. 
If you look at a good map of Scotland 
you will see directly west of the Outer 
Hebrides, a group of tiny islands 
from which it takes its name. The 
islands are famous as the breeding 
place of millions of water-fowl, also 
as the only refuge of this particular 
species of wren. Some fifty or sixty 
inhabitants eke out a livelihood on 
the largest island, subsisting on sea- 
birds, and their eggs, and fish. One 
in particular the fulmer petrel fur- 
nishes them with most of their wants 
including oil. Once or twice a year 
in calm weather a drifter or Govern- 
ment boat calls, and an occasional 
tourist interested in bird life turns 
up. But for the greater part of the 
year the natives are completely cut 
off from the outer world. One would 
suppose in such a locality a wren 
would attract little notice. But on 
the contrary it is a much sought after 
bird, on account of its rarity, and 
the price which its tiny eggs fetch 
from dealers, and naturalists. 


The American Long - billed and 
Eskimo curlew and especially the 
latter are now very rare birds, prin- 
cipally on account of being esteemed 
as a table delicacy and consequently 
being shot at sight bygigunners, — 


. 
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while the whooping crane, scarlet 
ibis, bar-tailed pigeon, and trumpeter 
swan are on the high road to extinct- 
tion. 

Much is being done now-a-days 
in the way of bird protection, and it 
is to be hoped that in some cases 
these measures have not come too 
late. Bird sanctuaries, and a close 
period extending over a term of 
years do much to prevent certain 
species from becoming too rare. The 
chief difficulty is that practically 
all birds are more or less migratory, 
so that a law in one country does not 
protect them in another. Take the 
Eskimo Curlew for example. It nest- 
ed in Arctic Canada, and spent the 
winter in South America, so that had 
it been protected in the former coun- 
try for a term of years, it would 
only have resulted in giving better 
sport to the hunters in the latter, 
without numerically benefitting in 
the long run. So unless protection 
can be given throughout the whole 
range, it is uselsss, at any rate for land 
birds. With sea birds it is different 


as many of them only come ashore” 


during the breeding season, living 
on the ‘‘No man’s land” of the ocean 
during the remainder of the year. 


a 
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In the British isles sea bird sanc- 
tuaries have been a great success, and 
many rare species of birds have now 
safe breeding places, watched over 
by keepers. The Farne islands off 


the coast of Northumberland is one 


of these, here the rare Roseate tern, 
and a colony of eider ducks add 
interest to the scene, to say nothing 
of the tens of thousands of commoner 
sorts. The Gannets have their home 
on the Bass Rock in the Firth of 
Forth, while several of the large land- 
owners are now giving protection to 
the Golden eagle, a much persecuted 
bird, and one which has few breeding 
places remaining. So much of the 
country is protected year in and year 
out by landlords who own the game 
that bird sanctuaries, in the proper 
sense of term, are not required, 
except perhaps in the case of the few 
whose habits have made them the 
enemies of the game _ keepers. 
Hawks, owls, jays, crows, and ravens, 
naturally do some damage in a game 
preserve, or around the farm, still 
their extermination should not be 
allowed. A happy medium can gen- 
erally be arrived at, without going 
to either extreme. 


Do You Think That Noah Brought Any of These 
Animals Into the Ark With Him? 


WILLIAM MacMILian 


YSTERIOUS Nature, that wise 

and ever bountiful Providence 

that plans and schemes to pro- 
vide adequate protection for her 
children of the forest, exerts a won- 
derful appeal to the imaginations of 
the average American. The lengths 
she will go in order to throw a mantle 
of camouflage over their goings and 
comings is nothing short of mar- 
vellous. 

From the neutral color of the in- 
visible mole to the assimilating spots 
of the imposing leopard of the snow- 
capped mountain tops, she spares no 
pains to endow her children either 
with a defence so cunning that it is a 
weapon of offence as well, or with a 


means of attack that appears to 
provide the attacked one with a 
counter offence. 

Strange as it may seem Nature 
decrees that this animal prey on that 
one and immediately she sets to work 
to equip the weaker one with a pro- 
tection that seems peculiarly fitted 
to foil that particular enemy. Truly 
the ways of Nature are past the 
understandings of man. To one she 
gives the speed of that wind that rips 
through the forest on the wings of a 
blizzard and this speed necessarily 
means that it is given in order to flee 
danger and again in turn to overtake 
the legitimate prey that is foreor- 
dained to be his. The fox, that fleetest 
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runner of all the fur covered folk, 
owes both his life and his dinner to 
the swiftness of his twinkling legs, 
and were he heavy furred as to legs 
his speed wouid suffer, wherefore 
Nature gave him long slender limbs 
free from long hair but in case the 
long winters of his life be too much 
for him she tacks on a thick, heavily 
furred brush which sumptuous affair 
he sweeps around his legs when at 
rest or over the young in the case of 
the mother. So you see how the fox 
got his tail, is just every bit as in- 
teresting and strange as how the 
“camel got his hump.” 

The weasel, that silent little fellow 
that flitsin and out of the rotting 
stumps on the mouldy floor of the 
forest, think you that he is forgotten? 

See him in summer with coat as 
brown as the bark of the tree at whose 
roots he digs. The winter dress too is 
no whit less effective in protecting 
the wearer’s life from the myriad 
dangers that surround him and that 
slip up so swiftly in the silent dark- 
ness, and from the brown of the 
summer coat to the beautiful white 
of the winter one is but the change of 
a week. Then not satisfied with this 
exacting care over one of the smallest 
of her children Mother Nature gives 
Mrs. Weasel a Coal-black tip to the 
end of her white tail, a beacon light 
to the little ones floundering in the 
deep snow behind her. 

The lynx too, that long legged, 
ungainly looking brute that looks all 
feet, given equal chances can’t poss- 
ibly run as fast as the hare -which 
Nature says is meant to figure: on his 
bill of fare, so in order to get him and 
get him quickly, friend lynx has re- 
course to those great pads of his and 
darts swiftly over the freshly fallen 
snow in the wake of the doomed 
bunny, leaving behind him footprints 
“as big as a house.’’ So well furred 
is he that like the bear he carries but 
.a tiny black tipped bob of a tail that 
worries nobody, least of all himself. 

Does a fisher fish? Might as well 
ask does a perch perch, for the fisher, 
that richly furred member of the 
marten family, is as much at home in 
the water as is your house cat. 
Wandering along the bed of dried 
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streams this powerful fellow ‘snatches as 


a living from others not so strong or 
cunning as he and only the wolverine 
is his equal in keeping clear of trouble. 


Blind as a bat!’ Forsooth the bat 
isn’t blind at any time. Keen vision- 
ed are these little mice of the ‘Air 
Service’ even though they would 
impress the casual observer with a 
dimness of vision that is but one 
method perhaps of defence. Indeed 
the bat sees every bit as well as 
our old friend the owl and by the — 
way’ have you ever seen an owl 
swallow a small bird? Nature has 


given him a stomach of odd con- | 


struction so that he does not bother 
chewing his feathered dinner; deftly 
turning the bird around he swallows 
his meal head first and with a pro- 
digious gulp and—no that isn’t the 
last of it for were you to drop around 
to Mr. Owl’s perch an hour later you 
would be surprised to see a number of 
small, tightly rolled little balls of 
feather which the wise old fellow has 
spewed up from that strange stomach 
of his, and as the bird so the mouse, — 
is swallowed also, a gulp and he has 
disappeared, head, tail and hide. — 
Some time later he turns on the 
reverse gear and up comes the ball of 
fur and bone. While we are talking 
about owls, and there seem to be 
scores of different kinds, have you 
ever noticed that enormous eye of his 
and the manner in which it works. 
Despite the fact that he will stare at 
nothing in particular for “hours on 
end’ some time or other you will see 
him wink-and lo and behold a “‘trans- 
parent, glasslike lid precedes the lid 
and closés down from the inside | 
corner. Knowing full well the terror 
that an owl inspires in the breasts of 
all the smaller feathered folk ecapri- 
cious Nature has given to one of the 
butterflies an exact impression on 
its wings of a great owl face, so that — 
on being pursued by a relentless 
winged enemy the butterfly by a 
reverse flip of its wings changes itself 
to an apparent owl and the pursuer ~ 
darts away in surprise and fear. ’ 
If someone were to ask you ‘‘ what 
does the beaver eat?” the chances 
are one hundred to one that your 
answer would be “fish.” Nothing 
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could be furth 

' the finny tribe finds no place on the 
menu of the beaver. Bark, yes, 
roots and various herbs but flesh, 

none. And Nature gifts him with 
a cunning and skill that is equalled 
only by his prodigious strength while 
aS a construction engineer he has no 
rival. An interesting fact about this 

. interesting animal is that when an 
experienced trapper sets his deadfall 
in an effort to get his scalp or rather 
skin, he takes good care to set only 
with dead wood for full well he knows 

~that were he to set with green wood 
it would not be long before his in- 
tended victim would be free and 
strange to say dead wood has no 
interest to the average beaver be it in 
connection with trap or in the making 
of his home. | 


Did you kncw that this strange 
fellow is an exponent of wireless 
telegraphy? The crack of a beaver’s 
tail on the clear, ccld, moonwashed 
waters of a lake deep in the forest 
is Nature’s wenderful system of 
danger signalling given her children 
on the rivers, and lakes of this great 
continent. 
woods the crack is taken up and 
relayed on and on till not a beaver 
moves for miles around because you 
see the “‘crack”’ of the flat tail on the 
water is the result of the sudden 
plunging under the surface of the 
tail’s owner. Not satisfied with kill- 
ing this marvellously gifted animal 
for his hide, man goes to the ignomin- 
ious length of making soup out of 
his tail and medicine from his kidneys. 


Then there is his miniature, do you - 


know him, the little muskrat? Miul- 
lions of him were slaughtered last 
year for milady’s furs. While lack- 
ing a lot of the spectacular glory of 
his friend the beaver, he is, neverthe- 
less, much like him in various ways. 
Zoologists tell us that, that long 
sealy tail of his is proof positive that 
at one time our humble “rat’” was 
entirely a water animal never ven- 

_ turing perhaps to breath the pleasures 
and dangers of the outer air. 


Everyone is more or less familiar 
with the general characteristics of the 
coon but have you ever seen them 


eating? Mighty particularis he of what 
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goes down that throat of his. For 
some reascn or other Nature has 
gifted him with an extraordinary 
amount of saliva wherefore his coon- 
ship proceeds to coat every piece of 
food with a thick slimy covering of 
saliva, so that every delicacy intended 
for his stomach is disposed of with 
a soul satisfying gulp. And _ the 
way in which he handles those fore- 
paws of his would put many a human 
“to shame. 


Not long ago, in November it was, 
I asked a noted big game hunter and 
wise man of the forest to try and 
obtain for me two large black bears in 
the meat. A friend of mine in New 
York had Ieng been contemplating a 
real, man-sized barbeque, in short a 
“bear of a dinner.”’ ‘‘Can’t get no 
bear yet,’ said the B.G.H., ‘There 
ain’t *“nough snow on the trees.” I 
looked at the old man in astonish- 
ment and then proceeded to explain 
to him in a kindly way that I didn’t 
want bears with wings that perched 
in the trees but the ordinary or 
garden variety of bear and I finished 
up by saying: ‘‘Now what in the Sam 
Hill do you mean by saying that 
there ain’t ’nough snow on the trees?” 
and this is what I got: With the 
coming )f cold weather Mr. Bear 
becomes restless, and as is the way of 
his kind, picks himself a comfortable 
spot in a pile of rocks and slips 
quietly into the arms of Morpheus for 
the winter. Now then, down comes 
the snow, piling in great drifts over 
the forest and bending the branches 
of the balsams with an ever increasing 
weight cf snow. Bruin sleeps on 
and the animal heat of his great fat 
body rises up and melts the snow 
on the trees that immediately sur- 
round his home and thus he is un- 
wittingl¥ betrayed to the keen-eyed 
hunter. 


To the ordinary person this sleep- 
ing habit of the bear is one of the 
most extraordinary things of Nature, 
but, if we look at it with a mind pre- 
pared beforehand with the won- 
ders of Dame Nature, we will soon 
look about for the reason. For no 
matter how odd or unusual is the 
habit of some animal, there is a 
perfectly good reason for it and when 
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we succeed in ferreting out that 
reason we are struck ‘“‘dumb”’ with the 
wonder of it. 

Look you what the bear feeds on, 
berries, honey, and roots, meals that 
in winter are buried many feet deep 
so in what better fashion can the bear 
overcome this handicap then by 
“feeding himself fit to bust’ in the 
fall and sleeping with the first 
crack of Jack Frost. Through the 
long winter months his body uncon- 
sciously draws on the reserve of fat 
that Nature bade him accumulate in 
the proper time and when the warm 
spring sun touches the world with a 
hand of velvet, Mother Bruin tumbles 
out of her nest with a trio, perhaps, 
of healthy babies. 
~ Apropos to the sleeping habits of 
the bear one grave - faced. Indian of 
some eighty summers calmly in- 
formed me a few years ago that 
before going into winter quarters 
the bear shambled to a creek and 
with great diligence and circumspec- 
tion selected a half dozen smooth, 
round stones which he forthwith 
swallowed and these he kept turning 
over and over in his stomach during 
the Icng winter. And this old fellow 
was not alone in his quaint belief. 

Let us take a look at the giant 
polar bear who lives on the jagged 
edges of thé heaving floes and who 
‘delights to plunge into the biting 
waters of the Arctic. He isn’t a bit 
too far away from Nature to be for- 
gotten for she soaks his thick yellow 
white coat with an abundance of 
oil so that a cold that bangs the bot- 
tom out of the thermometer but 
invites him to a pleasant swim. 

Think you that even in spite of his 
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bulk he would stand much chance 
from his enemies were Nature to 
fail in providing him with a coat that 
blends with the silent white wastes of 
his habitat? 


Strong and powerful on land or 
rather on ice, he is the terror of the 
seals for he dives and swims with 
the best of them. 


As a wonderful example of the 
beneficial protection which is rendered 
every creature according to its needs, 
we might take what might be called ~ 
one of the ugliest of the smaller 
animals, the porcupine. Strange to 
say while mostly everyone is ac- 
quainted with him by picture or 
story, few, remarkably few, have . 
ever seen the porcupine in its own 
home. “A Ball of Darts,” ~ best 
describes it. Frightfully slow and 
awkward in all his movements he 
would soon fall a prey to the wily 
fisher or cruel lynx were it not for all- 
provident Nature. She has clothed 


‘him with a coat of mail or quills 


rather. These sharp barbed points 
are buried in the fur of his back 
and tail and but loosely secured by 
the roots. At the first sign of danger 
a contraction of the muscles forces 
the quills upright and doubling his 
nose and feet under his body he rolls 
up in a ball and plays possum. Now 
the oft repeated belief that the porcu- 
pine throws or shoots his quills is 
quite contrary to the actual fact,- 
They do not, and cannot. An at- 
tacker sometimes comes in contact 
with the swishing tail and the barbed 
darts are his reward. Porcupine 
steak is a delicacy that has no rival 
in some parts of the country. 


Woodland, Hill and Dale 


Leo M 


OME with me to the Canadian 
Woodlands, and roam o’er hill 
and dale. There view nature 

as a “close up’? movie picture. It 
will afford not only exquisite pleasure, 
but a tonic to your soul as well. 
View the creatures of the wild in 
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their natural haunts. Stalk- them 
with a kodak. Match your skill and 
cunning with theirs. The result will 
rudely awaken you to the fact that 
they possess craftiness and stealth 
you never reckoned on. You will 
come to realize that it takes real art 
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and much patience on your part to 
match them. 

By day the woodchucks, squirrels, 
chipmunks, and spermophiles are 
abroad and unite with the birds to 
lend an air of pleasing animation to 
forest and plain, but with the gather- 
ing shades of night countless beasts 
saunter forth in search of prey. 
These small folk of the night swarm 
from their snug retreat among the 
rocks, in hollow trees, under logs or 
other cover, and even from the shelter 
afforded by buildings in thickly 
as well as sparsely settled commun- 
ities. In both number and variety 
they: exceed anything seen by day. 
The air is filled with all sorts of noc- 
turnal noises, the flitting forms of 
bats, etc., with numbers of rabbits, 
flying squirrels, rats and mice, 
kangaroo-rats, pocket-gophers, shrews 
and even moles. This abundance of 
night life brings forth the prowling 
powers of darkness in the form of 
velvet-winged owls, minks, martens, 
weasels, skunks, and their wonderful 
scenting and vision reap an abundant 
harvest. But the drama does not 
stop here. In turn the carnivores 
are subject to the predatory law of 
might and are at times hunted by the 
larger carnivores, such as great horned 
owls, wolves, foxes, fishers, bobcats, 
and mountain-lions. 


When viewed with an unbiased 
vision, these little animals of wood- 
land, hill, and dale are certain to 
charm the observer either by their 
beauty, grace and agility, or by their 
varied and interesting habits. No 
lover of the outdoors can long study 
mammals, large or small, without 
observing many traits of intelligence 
of such a high order and so closely 
akin to his own as to awaken feelings 
of friendly fellowship. 

Small creatures of glade, glen, and 
more open places, possess varied vocal 
powers, but the different colorations 
they give their voices and character 
of the notes and calls indicate clearly 
that they are employed to convey .a 
variety of meanings. 

Some are practically voiceless, for 
instances, the hares and rabbits, 
except when in an extremity of fear 
they utter loud shrieks of terror. 
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Some other small mammals, includ- 
ing squirrels, prairie-dogs, etc., bark 


and chatter, while mice and_ bats 
have a variety of funny squeaking 
notes, and marmots and ground- 
possess chattering notes 
and sharp whistling calls. In addi- 
tion some of these animals, partic- 
ularly squirrels and mice, have a 
continuous series of notes which are 
said to correspond to the songs of 
birds. In the case of the singing 
mice, and in other instances, these 
notes have a very musical character, 
similar to the warbling of canary 
birds. Various unrelated species of 
these outdoor mice have been found 
to be songsters, and a further in= 
vestigation may prove them all pos- 
sessed of “‘musical talent’? to some 
extent. 

One of the most interesting forms 
of wild life is that of the bat. Some 
bats have bulldog faces. Some of 
them have heads that are strangely 
sculptured, some being smoothly 
contoured and shaped like the heads 
of young foxes, others appearing like 
miniature bulldogs; still others hav- 
ing curious cartilaginous nose-leaves 
upright on the muzzle. Still others | 


-have their entire visage molded into 


a hideous mask repulsive to the hu- 
man eye. 

Not alone are their facial features 
variegated, but their Habits are equal- ° 
ly varied to meet special conditions. 
Some of them in certain parts of their 

range eat and subsist wholly upon 
fruit; others solely upon insects, 
while others. bite other mammals, 
including man, for the express pur- 
pose of drinking the oozing blood, 
from which they get the required 
nourishment for their sustenance. 
All of them are nocturnal in habits, 
but some of them appear late in the 
afternoon, before sunset; most spe- 
cies, however, wait until the dark- 
some shades of night have enveloped 
the earth before venturing forth. 

One of the most interesting crea- 
tures of the North Woods is the genus 
““Lepus americanus” or the Varying 
Hare. These white, gr snowshoe 
rabbits, as they are commonly known, 
form a small group of closely related 
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species and geographic races of hares. 
Sometimes they attain to a weight 
of five pounds, being about half the 
size of the arctic hares, which they 
closely resemble in form, except that 
they are built more heavily and have 


proportionately shorter legs and 
larger hind feet. 
Almost without. excéption they 


become white in winter and change 
to a dusky or brownish color in sum- 
mer. The~ molt from the brown 
summer coat to the white winter 
garment occurs with the arrival of 
the winter snows, the exact time 
varying according to the season, 
and in spring the same rule applying 
governing the disappearance of the 
white and the substitution of the 
dusky summer clothing. There has 
been a great deal of controversy Over 
the manner of this change in color, 
some saying that at the approach of 
winter the hairs turn white! with the 
first snow. It has been definitely 
proven, however, by government 
scientists that both seasonal changes 
are entirely due to molt. 


The one exception to the coloration 
rule is furnished by the Washington 
hare (Lepus washingtoni), which 
remains brown throughout the year. 
This species habitates the cool, dense 
forests of the humid coast belt of 
Washington and adjacent part of 
British Columbia, where the snow- 
fall or climate does not affect its 
pelage. 


In the wintertime the large hind 
feet of the varying hares and their 
lengthy, spreading toes are entirely 
covered by a heavy coat of hain, 
which forms broad snowshoe ‘pads, 
enabling their possessors to move 
about freely over the soft snow, a 
characteristic that is responsible for 
one of its names in common use— 
the snowshoe rabbit. 


' The range of the varying hares 
extends from Maine and extreme 
eastern Canada, including Newfound- 
land, to the Pacific coast, and from 
the stunted bushes bordering the 
northern limit of trees south to the 
northern border of the United States 
and beyond, following the loftier 
Alleghenies to West Virginia, the 
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Rocky Mountains to New Mane 
‘and well down the Sierra Nevada 


Mountain Range in California. 


These hares, like other species of 
hare family, make ‘forms’ 
wherein they lie by day, for they are 
principally nocturnal in their habits. 
When the mating season occurs, in 
early spring, the males become. ex- 
ceedingly restless, several sometimes 
congregating in one vicinity and 
occasionally fighting and chasing one 
another about. At this time, as 
well as at other times, 
rabbits have a habit of thumping 
rapidly on the ground, makinga sort 
of dull sound that can be heard for 
some distance. It is probably done 
with the hind feet, as is known to be 
the case with the European rabbit. 
Varying hares constitute one of the 


most important mammals of the nor- 


thern fur territory. They are widely 
distributed, and exist in such numbers 
as to be an important source of food 
supply both to the Indians and such 
predatory birds and mammals as 
the great horned and snowy owls, 
the goshawk, gyrfalcon, lynx, fox, 
fisher, ermine, etc. The kinds are 
also used by ‘the Indians for robes. 
It is said that about every seven years 
these hares become overabundant, 
at which time a malady strikes them 


with such force that their numbers 


are greatly decreased, and this reg- 
ulates the number of varying hares. 
Nature has provided for them in 
this way as it.has done in the case of 
other mammals, so that they may not 
become too plentiful. As-~ these 
hares increase in numbers, some of 
the birds and mammals increase in 
proportion. This is especially notice- 
able with the big northern lynxes. 
The seriousness of these maladies 
to the hare also has far-reaching 
effect on the natives, not infrequently 
causing starvation and death in 
many a lonely Indian lodge in the 
great northern wilderness. 


We could go on describing the 
various forms of northern wild life 
indefinitely, but what’s the use. 
Take the tip and go see for yourself. 
Get firsthand information, gathered 
by experience, both bitter and sweet. 
We guarantee the sweet portion of 


snowshoe. 


~ 
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your camping experience will greatly. 
predominate. There really need be’ 
no bitter part to it, if you go well 
prepared—‘‘light but right.” Take 
such articles‘as you absolutely find 
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necessary, leave all things else at 
home. A sojourn in the outdoor 
world, in close proximity to the great 
North Woods, will do your heart’s 
blood good. Try it! 


Ducks 


A Hunt-Hungry Hunter’s Harangue 


“Fun HUNTER” 


just want to tell a lot of your fellows how 

I feel and what I have to think about 

during these long off season periods of 
restriclion and see if the rest of my fellow 
sportsmen have not a kindred feeling. 

To give you a proper sense of appreciation 
I must first tell you of a few of my very 
pleasant surroundings. First of all impcrtant 
considerations is the pal I have. We are 
mated to a dot, having the same inclinations 
for all outdoor sports. We have together 
partaken of about every variety of sport the 
North American continent can provide. We 
have taken it all in from the tops ot the high- 
est mountains to the depths of the oceans 
aad the whole aggregate of delights afield has 
left us with a high sense of appreciation of 
what has been and a very keen appetite for 
what is yet to be. We have been married 
for some time and my pal is just as keen for 
all the outdoor sports as I am and believe me 
that’s going some. I claim a skill for her in 
all the outdoor attainments unmatched by 
any lady of the land. So you see my first 
enumerated possession is a very valuable one 
and goes a long way towards perfecting a 
sportsman’s requirements. You all know 
that a proper pal is almost a necessity in 
eur line and I surely have one. 

Of course dogs, and guns and boats and 
tackle and various equipment that we can 
look upon and gloat over and fondle and 
utilize in our mind’s eye as the stage settings 
fer wonderful visions of future delights are 
requisites also. Of vital importance is loca- 
tion and in this we are most fortunate for 
we have chosen our residence very carefully 
because it puts us in the midst of more 
sportsmen’s delights than any other one local- 
ity I know of. We can ride out from our 
home any day and get within hand-shaking 
distance of a moose or a chipmunk, a fifty 
pound lake trout or a striped perch, a noble 
Canada goose, or a Jacksnipe. 


However the immediate purpose of this 
little sketch is to tell the readers of Rod and 
Gun about one splendid duck hunt we had. 
My poor descriptive faculties will only allow 
me to touch the outlines and you with your 
visionary powers must fill in these outlines 
with all the real delights and thrills and ecs- 
tasies which it is so impossible to convery 
with the pent 


This little hunt has its headquarters at a 
real duck shack on the shore of a perfect duck - 
lake. The name of the shack is ‘Fun Hun- 
ters’? Home” and the name of the lake “Duck 
Dreams Fulfilled,” and the following are real 
circumstances that happened to the writer 
and his pal. Here the ducks have the most 
nearly made to order home that I have ever 
seen. The complete evolution of the duck 
from the egg to a hunter’s satisfied stomach 
is here to be had in absolute perfection. The 
shack is 16 x 16 feet and the lake is-4 x 12 
miles and every mile is full of particular ducks’ 
ideas of perfection. The little old shack is 
rough but very comfortable inside and ab- 
solutely more dear to the hearts of its owners 
than is any palace to its king, being built and 
equipped for two very particular and happy 
hunt lovers. 


We arrived at 3 o’clock p.m: on October 
14th, 1917; weather “skookum’’ for ducks. 
That doesn’t mean sunshine and balmy 
breezes, but it does mean that kind of a day 
that has an indescribable something in it 
that sets the wings of the ducks to vibrating, 
their throats to quacking, and the hunters’ 
thrill machinery to speeding on high. You 
all know what I mean. It’s a “something 
abroad in the air.” 


In just ten minutes the smoke is coming out 
of the chimney, the boats and decoys are 
hauled out and Doc is sawing wood while 
Mrs. Doc is preparing in the interior of the 
palace, material for gastronomic exercises 
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that would make a city bred appetite hide 
its face with shame. ~ 


As dusk approaches the wind dies dow and 


the great evening flight begins to pour into 


the lake. We stand within ten feet of the 
shack and warm up our guns but spend the 
time until dark principally in making a 
_ study of the flight. An amazing number of 
ducks went into the lake that evening giving 
great promise for the morrow. At. dark it 
was dead calm and we feasted our oral organs 
on almost unbelievable conditions. The 
clamor of the different duck noises was indeed 
interesting to analyze. Our trained ears 
could readily distinguish the language of 
each species. That intense murmur that 
would lead us to believe a brisk breeze was 
blowing, had it not been dead calm. on close 
study resolved its self into the pattering of 
innumerable bills greedily teeding on the great 
quantities of duck delicacies dished up in 
Lake Bountiful, the noise at times, amounting 
to a roar. That’s hard for some of you to 
believe, but it was there just the same. 
Well the next thing on the program ot delights, 
was some sleeping which pastime got a horrible 
jolt at 3 o’clock a.m. when that devilish alarm 
shouted, “cut out that snooze and start the 
fire,” Ina mighty short time the bacon, eggs, 
coffee etc., were disposed of, the lunch is 
packed and two froperly equipped hunters 
were in the boat and off on the lake for as good 
a day’s duck hunt as) any heart could desire. 
And such a morning! dark, foggy, smelly, 
chilly enough, with just the hint of a north- 
west wind coming. Nothing there for a 
love-sick aesthetic maniac to rave about, 
but the stuff was there that makes your trig- 
ger finger; itch and the shivers of anticipation 
chase each-other around under your sweater 


The indications of wind and. weather told 
us to head for the other side about four miles 
away and set our decoys at “Sunrise Cove,” 
Say! Just take a try at this some morning; 
to cross a lake made up cof open patches of 
water and clumps of weeds, about half and 
half to a certain point four miles away in 
darkness and fog. 


Your uncle Doc is the man who can do it. 
I can feel direction. I think I must have 
something like a homing instinct. It has 
served me many a good turn im trackless 
stretches of woods and water. Do any of 
you have it? 

We came out within 200 feet of ‘Point 
Desire” after about an hour’s rowing; and 
every second of that hour and every foot of 
those miles was a perfect pot-pie of unseen 


delights. Quacks, squawks, a 
predominated, a whole atmosphere - 
all the different duck alarms, protesting lator 
being hustled out of their trundle beds and 
lazily half flying, half splasiine away to 
security. 


At our destination was a sort of channel 
extending along the lee side of the lake for 
about a mile. At the place where we decided 
to set our decoys the channel is easy shooting 
distance across. We have been there before 
and know what to expect. We soom have a 
big-flock of decoys set out and with our boat 
well concealed and our backs to the wind we: 
wait for daylight. Our boat is tied down 
firmly to the rushes bya little trick of our 
own making it perfectly solid and unrockable. 
It has plenty of dry soft hay in it and is Well 
supplied with lunch and thermos bottles of 
hot tea. There is a great flight on before it — 
is light enough to shoot. We hear the whirl 
of wings as that uneasy feeling is brought 
to the ducks by approaching daylight. We 
can discern their fleeting shadowy forms 
hurrying past and hear their morning con- 
versations. They can see our decoys and the 
swish of their lighting is glad music to our 
ears and then the broad day light comes and 
then the real fun. We'can distinguish the 
different varieties when we begin to shoot and 
they are about all there and Doc can speak 
the language of each tribe. There comes a 
big flock of mallards preparing to go to the 
fields to fill up. on number one northern 
wheat, but they see the decoys and hear the 
seductive argument coming, from the rushes 
and the temptation to investigate is too strong 
to be resisted. They pitch down and ‘set 
their wings. First, as they approach is 
heard the loud quack of the duck and the 
more subdued squawk of the drake, and, as 
they got nearer and hover for the descent into 
the water, that gentle gabble which almost 
amounts to a grunt of satisfaction, as they 
prepare to participate in the good things that 
are plainly demonstrated to be there. In the 
blind are two crouching forms, motionless 
and well hidden, four eager eyes peering 
through the rushes and conveying great 
gobs of pleasant impressions to two hunters, 
tuned to the highest pitch of thrilling antici- 
pation. Those trained eyes are crowding a 
heap of information into a mighty short 
period, they estimate the number, the kind, 
the distance, the speed, pick out the green 
heads as the more coveted prizes and specu- 
late on the probable results of the, soon to 


follow climax. 


a . 


“The time has arrived,” Doc whispers. 
“Now”? and Mrs. Doc is allowed the first 
shot which is quickly followed by all the 
effective shots that two properly applied 
repeaters can deliver, and then something 
drops! Get your think tanks working 
on that situation. There is more honest- 
to-goodness, heart walloping fun right there 
than I can begin to tell about. The whole 
cornucopia full of delicious sporting spills 
with one splash on your devoted bean. Got 
it? 
are picked off with the .22 automatic which 
is sure the froper dope for just that purpose 
when coupled with the right amount of 
skill. We have hardly time to measure and 
discuss the results of our first rally, for there 
are more coming. We have shot in all the 
best duck resorts of North America but never 
have I seen a more perfect, made-to-order 
days shooting than that was. They were 
certainly there in number and variety. No 
need to take those long cripple-producing 
chances. I am not telling how many we 
bagged but will say that our average of ducks 
in the boat was 65 per cent. of the shots fired. 
The great northern flight of the evening 
before produced results and after the sharp 
edge of excitement had worn off, we let our 
friends the scaups, or bluebills, light unmolest- 
ed amongst the decoys, and, after we had 
bagged a few teal for our own private use we 
allowed them to go whizzing by unsaluted. 


We made up faces at the spooney and 
butterball and such like and had our fill of 
sport with the Mallard canvas back, red 
head, gadwall, widgeon etc., etc. The morn- 
ing was warm enough, the wind just right and 
shooting conditions as nearly perfect as I 
have ever seen them. Now here comes a 
bunch of canvas backs, that prince of the 
duck tribe, fat and slick with the abundance 
furnished in this perfect duck pasture but 
still hungry and jealously greedy at the 
thought of that big flock of decoys usurping 
their favorite breakfast room. There is no 
prettier sight for a duck hunter’s eye than a 
flock of canvas backs coming up against the 
wind to a bunch of decoys. They can crowd 
about as much joy-elixir into“ short space of 
time as anything I know of, they have dis- 
tinguishing characteristics—that are dis- 
cernible to me almost as far as I can see them. 
and when’ they get near enough to show their 
gray backs .the real fun sensations begin. 
Next their red necks and heads show’ up 


and that distinctive even slant from the tops 
of their heads to the end of their long black 
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bills and the general lines of grace and beauty 
‘mark the canvas backs as a King and fairly 
smear him with duck majesty. He and the 
Mallard have a close race for first place in 
my esteem tank. But they are right over the 
decoys now and Chummie is leveling that 
16 gauge pump and Doc is trying to pick out 
two crossing birds for his first shot. I pro- 
ceed to get busy, but to see her out of the left 
corner, of my eye, working that old window- 
washer, is well worth the price of admission 
that bunch came in with perfect confidence 
and leisure but they certainly showed a burst 
of speed on departure that would make a 
comet green with envy. They were less 
numerous but the sacrifice they left behind 
was fully justified in every particular. 


Rant not to me, you cranky croakers, 
about the “slaughter of innocent bird life” 
for just think of the great satisfaction to the 
hunter and as a meat procurer and a joy 
producer, its a darned bigger and better 
job any day than wringing the neck of a 
chicken. Get down! Here comes a fine 
flock of red heads pointing right for the decoys 
with a style all their own. They are saying 
to the decoys! “‘Here! get out of our garden 
what do you presumptious rascals mean by 
gobbling up all our choice roots and seeds? 
make room at the banquet for some real 
folks direct from the Lake of the Woods.” 
We took toll from them and wished them a 
happy and safe journey to and from their 
southern wintering quarters. 

And then the gadwalls came. I have never 
seen as big a flight of those beauties as on that 
day. All the other Northern varieties were 
there and it was difficult for us to restrain 
ourselvts from entering the game hog class. 
We got all the ducks that were coming to us 
and maybe some few besides. But we surely 
did hog on the fun. It just simply came to 
us in hunks and we put in a day that can only 
be had by a fortunate few. Just think of it 
fellows: all the whole bunch of duck hunter’s 
perfections, just spilled into one delightful 
day. It was not a question of getting all 
we could but rather of choosing what we de- 
sired. It was with reluctance that we laid 
down our guns and proceeded to retrieve our 
birds and prepare for the row to camp. 

Our ducks had all drifted across the channel 
and were easy to find, Mrs. Doc doing the 
pick up act and I standing in the stern with 
the push pole, made short and pleasant work 
of it. 

We arranged our load to properly trim the 
boat and I took the oars for the four mile row 
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to camp over the same course in mid after- 
noon that we had taken before day light that 
morning. And we saw them this time, making 
their get-away but unmolested, as we had 
ours. We reached camp in plenty. of time 
to leisurely preform all the little camp duties 
that to us are pleasures. Mrs.. Doc had 
picked and dressed a couple of beauties on 
the way to camp and they were soon in a hot 
oven. Our ducks were then tied one dozen 
in a bunch and hung up on the shack. We 
sorted, and inspected, and compared, and 
admired our prizes and talked over the stick- 
out incidents of the day while that supper was 
in process of preparing. We each know our 
share of the work and just how to make camp 
life pleasant. -We again watch the great 
evening flight go into the lake and then we 
eat. And say! that meal and that appetite. 
Possibly somebody might have a descriptive 
faculty that would do justice to it but I 
doubt it. 


What’s the Reason? | 
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Then the house was made tiay, the alarm 


clock was wound and we went to rest In‘a 


fine clean bed and closed our eyes on a super- 
lative day’s sport. By the way can you see 
*em after you lie down and close your eyes? 
I can plainly see their black fleeting bodies 
sticking out of the darkness and coming in all 
kinds of slants and attitudes. 

Now, perhaps some bloated millionaires 
princes and kings, have had more enjoyment 
in a day than we had but I’d just like to see 
the color of their hair. I don’t pretend ‘io 
be descriptively skillful but no single‘man can 
tell it all. I’ve only touched the high spots 
on this; but you fellows who know ean 
peek around inside and imagine what I have 
left out. ‘We have had the real outing ex- 
perience of most all varieties. I’d like some 
day to tell you about some more of them and 
perhaps T will be able to do so if this one 


cat. hes on. 


Joun TowNson \ 


. \ 
have been waiting for some of the numerous 
readers of Rod and Gun to write what they 
thought about the scarcity of game in 
different parts of the Province of Ontario last 
fall and becoming impatient, decided to pen 
a few lines myself. 

Not only were game birds of all kinds scarce, 
but there seemed to be a dearth of all forms of 
bird life. Have the feathered denizens of the 
air been afflicted, like so many of the human 
race, with the Spanish ‘‘flu’’? 

I have been in communication with sports- 
men who have hunted in widely separated 
parts of the Province, from the St. Lawrence 
River in the northeast to the shores of Lake 
Erie in the southwest, and they all tell the 
same story, the worst fall on record. 

At the opening of the season, on the Ist 
of September, there appeared to be about 
the usual number of black ducks, and there 
were a few Wilson snipe that had been bred 
in the adjacent marshes, but the October 
flight of both ducks, snipe and plover was 
an absolute disappointment. 

The writer generally spends the last two 
weeks in October in Prince Edward County, 
and this was the first time that I never saw 
a single snipe, plover or wader of any kind 
whatever. October 1918, was a_ strange 


month at _Weller’s Bay. It usually blows 
about four days every week from the west or 
southwest at the east end of Lake Ontario, 
whereas, last October, we had a light wind 
from the east during the last half of the month. 
On the 27th of October I saw several large 
flocks of ducks flying in a southerly direction. 
They were flying at such an altitude that I 
could not be certain what kind they were. 


but surmised that they were either redheads — 


or canvas-backs. In any case they had a 
through ticket without stop-over privileges, 
rand seemed bent on reaching their winter 
quarters without paying us a visit. There 
were large flocks of ducks reported by the 
fishermen out in the open waters of Lake 
Ontario, but the fact is they did not visit 
their usual feeding grounds. 

A friend of mine, who shoots at Port Rowan, 
told me that there were a large number ef 
canvas-backs in Long Point Bay, but as they 
all congregated together in one vast flock in 
the middle of the bay there were none of 
them brought to bag. The other varieties 
of ducks that frequent this noted feeding 
ground were conspicuous by their absence, 
and the shooting was away below the average. 
Snipe and plover were also never so scarce at 
this point. ON 


Reports from the north country state 
‘that this is an off season for rabbits or hares. 
One rabbit hunter told-me that on one of 
his hunting trips he had shot five Virginia 
horned owls which goes to show that their 
supply of food up north is restricted, and, qs 
the great horned-owl and goshawk are the 
most destructive birds we have on both rab- 
bits and ruffed grouse, the outlook is not a 
hopeful one under the circumstances. The 
goshawk is a northern bird, and only comes 
south when his food supply is short in his 
northern home. 

An article in a Cleveland paper states that 
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the shooting in Ohio last fall was the worst 
on record, even on the preserves it was away 
below the average, so that the scarcity of 
game covers a pretty wide area. 

It seems all the more strange that the ducks 
should be as scarce as they were, because 
some of my friends in Prince Edward County 
told me that they had*not seen as many ducks 
in a good many years as visited the different 
bays and marshes of the county last spring 
on their northward flight. Let us hope that 
they went south by a different route, and 
that they will be back in increased numbers 
next fall. 


Large Mouths on Light Tackle 


ROBERT PaGe LINCOLN 


t{AVE no doubt in the world but that 

the future will see light tackle fishing 

come more and more into prominence 
in the angling world, and the cruder methods 
of fishing pushed farther and farther into the 
background with each recurring season.. 
There has been a noticeable trénd in that 
direction now for several years. More 
sportsmanlike methods are in demand, and 
hence it is that lighter lures, and lighter rods 
follow along in the procession. It really 
did seem many years ago that fishermen 
were of the opinion that the tackle could 
not be heavy enough to suit the purpose. 
The heavy green linen line of the hand-liner- 
seemed to be perfectly in keeping with the 
spait of the day, though of course the true 


anglers were using fly-rods then as well as now. 
It has been found out in later days that it 1s 
not necessary to have a rod ten feet long, 
or a cane pole to reach across a lake to catch 


\ fish, and have a great deal of sport out of the 


performance. With the light of conservation 


“shining full upon the world it is not strange 


that the day of light tackle is coming into its 
own, principally for the interest that it 
creates. If a man goes out a-fishing he gen- 
erally does not do so to rival the commercial 
fishermen; he does not do so for a business; for 
a profit. True, by staying within the laws’ 
limit he can catch and smoke his fish and thus 
afford himself an excellent food supply—but I 
refer to the average person who goes out for 
the enjoyment entirely, of fishing. A few 
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fish caught on light tackle will give him more 
satisfaction than a carload of fish caught 
by clumsier methods. 


For instance consider the method of using 
a cotton thread in fishing for both the ocean 
fish and the fresh water fish. This surely 
is the height of art in fishing. Some may 
think it a fantastic fad. Many will try it 
out. As many more will openly scoff at it. 
Nevertheless the idea will tend to point out 
the sanity of fishing with light tackle. One 
must needs be artful in contriving the cir- 
cumvention of a large fish on light tackle, but 
here I wish to have a few words to say on 
this light tackl business. If I say there is a 
time and a place for the use of light tackle I 
am saying something that I may qualify thus: 
To go into a weedy, pad-ridden lake with very 
light tackle is courting disaster in the very 
beginning. The chances of getting the fish 
out, fine and free, are as one chance in ten. 
I would never suggest the use of light tackle 
in very weedy water. The freer the water is 
of weeds and pads, etc., the more light tackle 
in its element. Take when you are fishing 
off the bars, the playing of a fish upward with 
light tackle is of exceptional interest and one 
must know and gauge every rush of the fish 
to be able to do it. To be able to exhibit 
a large fish you have taken on a light rod and 
line, and a small lure, is, indeed, a credit to 
yourself, and certainly is an art—but that 
art is not best followed out in the weed- 
ridden waters. I happen to know this 
because I have tried it out. 


The day of the large, clumsy, many-hooked 
artificial minnow is over. It represented one 
phase in the searching around for the right 
sort of a lure. The artificial minnows that 
are worth while can be numbered on a hand. 
You know and I know which of these are 
meant. They have stood the test, and are 
really worth buying. , 


It was at first thought that to interest 
large fish, large lures must be used. How this 
happened to come to be believed was that 
fishermen thought that fish looked upon the 
artificial minnows entirely as a food proposi- 
tion and that if they considered it food, the 
larger that bit offood the more the fish would 
be liable to take a crack at it. This does not 
work out in practice. Bass and muskies do 
not have bull-frogs on their bill of fare, and 
therefore one does not use bull-frogs when 
casting for these fish, or trolling for them. 
Rather one selects a medium-sized fellow; a 
smaller one than that is, as often not, selected. 
“Large baits for large fish.’ says one writer. 
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This is disproven in practice. A great num- _ 


ber of fishermen go out with large-sized spoons © 


for the muscallonge; up to Number 12 in size. 
Usually this is far too large. Personally I ike 
the Number 5 size. Some of the biggest 


muscallonge ever captured have been on 


small lures. Many large fellows have stuck 
to Number 3 lures and have failed to come off. 
This is just a hint that it is well to remember. 


In late years the buck-tail lures for bass .— 


have come into public notice and favor. 
They usually consist of a buck-tail, with a 
small spinner up ahead of it. This lure is 
weighed and with a light bamboo casting rod 
and a smooth-running reel it may be cast, 
often to good distances. The bucktail lures, 
with spinners, should have a wide try-out by 
those who have wasted a great deal of times 
with large, unsavory appearing lures. Some 
of these lures, too, have weed guards over 
them and may be cast right into the weeds and 
pads, and upinto the various indentations 
without any trouble. It has been the com- 
mon practice to attach a sliver of pork rind to 
this buck-tail and this has been found very 
I prefer the buck-tail that is fed,in 
color, for against this the white pork rind sliver 
will show up very bright. A two inch long 
strip of. white cloth, one half inch wide, to 
waver in the water, is attached to the hook 
of the red buck-tail. When this is reeled 
through the water the cloth has a wavering 
motion that is. quite irresistible to bass as 
well as to other fishes. 


If you are casting with a light bamboo 
casting rod, with a light, soft-braided ine 
and a smooth-running reel you will perhaps 
like to try out casting with a large bass-size 
fly. Procure a silver-bladed casting spoon 
with an opening shaft to it, the kind on which 
you can slip a fly through its eye with ease. 
Select a bright-colored fly, slip it on the shaft 
and snap it closed. You will find that with 
a little practice you can cast this very nicely, 
especially if you have in your possession 2 
smooth-running reel. If not, bité on a 


couple, or three, fair-sized split-shot to the’ 


line ahd you are ready for business. I find 
that around dusk along the shores you are 
able to work in this light lure with the very 
best of results; watch where the bass are 
making themselves seen in the water a-feeding 
and then cast to those feeding fish. Reel 
the jure through the water craftily, with little 
jerks and starts in between and that bass will, 
like as not, surprise you by what he does. 
When casting this light lure I like to wade 


along the shores up to my knees, or above and 
a 
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cast at short distances all around me to the 
_ pads and the snabs in the water where they 
happen to be. The killing part about this 
_ wading along the shore is that the bass can- 
not see you. A bass may be ten feet away 
and because you are sunk down low in the 
water, the line of vision of the fish is so im- 
paired as to let you completely out of that 
finny one’s sight. Of course should you cast 
with the rod high in the air he is liable to get 
a glimrse of the rod and its shadow. To off- 
set this always make your cast with the side- 
swipe, or under -handed cast, as it is called 
I have often caught bass as close to me as 
ten feet; and once when I stood perfectly still 


a large bass (unable to see me or tell my legs” 


from acouple of piles in the water) swam right 
by me. I merely mention this latter instance 
to show you that this method makes for 
keeping yourself quite out of the basses’ line 
of vision, not that I got that fish, which I 
didn’t. There is nothing so filled with 
interest as this casting for the bass along the 
shores, with the light wand bait-casting rod 
of bamboo, a light line, a smooth running reel 
and a large bass-fly connected to the shaft of 
a Number 3 spoon. What the bass take this 
affair to be I do not know. I have especially 
watched this combination reeled through the 
water and to say the very least it looks good 
enough to eat, even from the human view- 
point. Therefore, when you tire of using 
those hulking big baits and the heavy steel 
rod, take down your light tackle some early 
morning right when the sun is a-peepin’ over 
the horizon, or some evening when the dusk 
is beginning to slip down over the land, wade 
along the shores and do some cautious cast- 
ing, pushing along just as easily as you do 
when trout fishing and you will be surprised 
at the results. I remember many a day’s 
sport in flooded areas, where water had 
encompassed some stumpy and rampiky 


land. When the water was clear it was so. 


clear that you could see right to the bottom. 
My, how those bass liked to hang around 
those logs. Early morning I would row in 
there and cast with the light rod, the fly and 
the spoon and I took out some strings of 
bass that’were dandy to say the very least. 
I introduced this light spoon and fly to a cane 
pole fisherman, and he told me that he would 
use the frog no more; the fly-and-spoon com- 
bination was all one could ask for, and then 
some. He showed me a six pound bass he 


caught one morning, and had in his live box 
pen in the lake. He caught the fellow one 
early morning, at the mouth of a channel, 
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» between two lakes when the finny one was out 


feeding. 

When using this combination I like the 
silver spoon or nickle-plated spooon, (as you 
will), the very best. However, there are 
days when no sun is shining when the white- 
enameled spoon is catching to the eye. Don’t 
forget the white enameled spoon for the days 
when the water is murky. They show up 
splendidly. 

Fly fishing for the large mouth black bass 
may not be an orthodox method of rounding 
in this member of the sun-fish family, but it 
certainly proves at times the most killing of 
all. 

Of the bass most liable to rise to your flies, 
the stream bass have certainly been considered 
the foremost. The reason for this should be 
quite plain in the eyes of the fishing brethren. 
Stream bass, like stream trout, feed greatly 
on water-bred flies, which we may believe 
they are on the watch for, as witness how 
nicely the small mouth rises to take an insect 
on the water surface. Stream bass, one 
might say, are right in the fly element, whereas 
the lake bass are not always in such an elem- 
ent, though lakes having shores, studded with 
rocks, produce great quantities of flies in 
season and so call on the fishes to feed upon 
them. Lake bass are liable to feed mostly 
on minnows, crustacea, etc. In _ season 
however, they are after the flies that fall 
along the shores, when the flies, (the artificial 
flies), may be brought into use most success- 
fully. This does not always prove to be the 
case; it octurs, however, during the season 
when flies are coming up out of the water the 
thickest--say along in June. 


The large-mouth bass is not a stream fish— 
though it is often found in the streams. Of 
their own accord, in a native state, it is highly 
doubtful if a large mouth bass would live in 
running water if still water, (lake water), 
was to be had. Exactly the opposite is true 
of the small mouth bass, as it prefers’ the 
streams, the running water—though found, 
it is true, in abundance in lake waters. It is 
entirely a matter of environment, and bass 
often have to take what sort of water they 
can “lay hands on.” 

If large mouths are planted in a stream they 
must perforce make the best of it; but if there 
are any pools, mill ponds, etc., along that 
stream, there you will find them, the instinct 


in them guiding them to stiller, deeper waters: 


Large mouths in the streams feed on live 
flies, the same as do the small mouths, and are 
taken on artificial flies. Below dams, mill 
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ponds, in pools, up beside banks, near to a 
rapids, there the large mouths of the stream 
are to be found, and where the water is not 
too deep the fly will do,the work. Indeed the 
artificial fly is surpassing in its excellence in 
this case, and I give it preference to any other 
form of lure when you are plying the streams. 
Yet the man who would use the artificial fly 
on the large mouths comes up against the 
same proposition as does the plug caster and 
the live bait user. He finds that the bass 
are just as uncertain in theirnotions in taking 
the fly as they are in the lakes in taking the 
artificial minnow. In the early part of the 
bass season when the bass are in shore and 
feeding, directly at the close of the all-import- 
ant spawning season. it is then that the 
artificial fly is in its element. Every angler 
has witnessed the days when a hatch of insects 
being on, the bass and the sunfish, rock bass, 
etc., are along the shores of an evening rising 
everywhere for the true winged food. The 
artificial fly, under these circumstances, will 
be far more successful than the plug, merely 
for the reason that the fish have concentrated 
their attention on insects and seem totake them 
in preference ‘to all others. Say some 
evening the natural flies are falling to the face 
of the waters. The fish are noticeably rising 
everywhere along the shore, picking them up; 
with here and there a wider ring where a bass 
got busy. You steal down to a quiet nook 
and from concealment you cast lightly out to 
where you saw the last big bass rise. You 
move your two flies craftily in the water, by 
twitches of the rod, allowing the flies to sink 
a matter of six inches under the surface. 
You will not always have a strike, but a great 
many times you will, and it is not impossble 
to come home with six or seven bass as the 
result of an evening along the shore. Fly 
casting for the bass, (and I am here referring 
to the large-mouth), extends way into the 
dusk, up to 8 o’clock, when it will be found 
that the bass are rising more freely than ever. 
Most anglers quit fishing just about the best 
time of all; that of around sun-down. As a 
matter of fact it is just then that fishing takes 
a turn for thebetter. During the day-hours, 
or while there is light on the waters use the 
smaller size of flies, say the Number 4 or 6, 
but as it grows darker try the Number 1 to 3 
size for the simple reason that as it grows 
gloomier the bass can see the larger fly the 


better. As it grows darker the bass come 
closer to the shores, which is all the more 
reason why you should ply the fly industriously 


while the afterglow is fadmg away. 
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Instead, therefore, of being a detriment, the 
dusk is a help, and the bass are even more 
deceived, as the dusk comes on, into believing 
that your lure is the real thing. 


Any of the standard regulation flies wiil do 
when fishing for the large mouth in this man- 
ner. I may name some as follows: The 
Black Gnat, the Professor, the Queen of the 
Waters, the Grizzly King, the Hackles, the 
Palmers, the Parmachene Belle—all of these 


I have used on the large mouths with success. — 


It may well be said that the basses, (both the 
large mouths and the small mouths), do not 
practise selection, but I have-noticed, that, 
as between the drab-colored flies and the 
bright-colored flies, the latter have been the 
most taking. 
the Number 1 to3 size it is hardly necessary to 
have more than one at the leader’s length. 
Use a leader of the invisible sort, from six 
to nine feet in length; I generally use the six 
foot length for the purpose, and generally 
use a tapered line. In fishing along a lake 
shore do not whip the water till it groans, as 
some fly fishers do. Watch where the fish are 


When using alarge bass fly of — 


rising, and then cast accurately, aiming to get ~ 


a fish that has just risen, much as you do in 
“fishing the rise’ in dry fly work. I have 
figured that six “‘chuck and chance it” casts 
do not work as well as one cast to a fish that 
has just risen. Often in day fishing, the fish 
may be seen, and you know just where to 
place the fly so as to catch the eye of the big 
fellow. Strike as soon as you feel contact 
of the fish-mouth with the feathers. 


As I have previously mentioned, fly fishing 
has not been considered as an orthodox 
method of capturing the large mouth bass, 
although fly fishing has led as a means of 
taking the small mouth crusader. Person- 
ally I see no great reason why the small 
mouth should be more avid for the fly than 
the large mouth. The truth of the matter is 
that we are prone to use flies almost entirely 
with the former and live bait, plugs and spoons 
almost entirely on the latter. Those who 
deviate from this apparently fixed rule are 
the exceptions in the game. However, were 
flies as generally used on the large-mouths, 


(with some show of skill and knowledge of the 


habits of the fishes), I am sure success would 
be, not the exception to the rule, but rather the 
common thing. I would venture’ the 
assertion that if the average plug caster has 
one strike in fifty casts he is doing well; that is 
to say, of course in well fished waters. (We 
are not considering wild waters here). Un- 
doubtedly the over-zealous plug casters have 
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be more to frighten the fishes of the lakes 
mto wisdom, and caution, than any other 
hing. Where the understanding man would 
not think of placing a plug in a pocket in the 

clas more than one or two times before he 
moves on, the energetic caster would not think 
of ceasing until he has plumbed the depths of 
that innocent pocket six, or more, times, at 
least. Just what the bass must think of it 
we do not know, but the bass that thinks this 
persistently dropping plug to be a food pro- 
position is certainly not an average bass. 
The nine basses out of ten which so many 
fishermen think are so foolish learn to ignore 
and stay well enough away from these weird 
creatures with hooks upon them. In sum- 
ming up it may be said that fifty casts of the 
fly to fifty casts of the plug should prove, one 
as prolific of captures as the other, and by its 
noiselessness and newness to the waters, would 
certainly take the lead over the artificial 
minnow. Yet the artificial fly is rarely used 

‘on the large mouth, simply because it is out 
of the common rut of things, and fishermen 
hate like sin to depart from the old school 
of fishing. Besides all this, to play a bass on 
the fly-hook with the fly-rod is a sensation all 
in itself. 


The best time for all fly-fishing for the large 
mouths comes right after a warm, light 
sprinkling summer rain. The morning, we 
will say, has been balmy; it clouds over and 
a rain falls. The bass and the copper-bellied 
sun-fishes will be inshore. The coming of the 
rain means that insects will be washed into 
the stream by the action of the rivulets, or 
brushed off of the shore-trees by the falling 
rain, which same flies and insects will fall to 
the water, thus to be nabbed by the incoming 
bass. At once begin to ply the rod,: and 
remain as much as possible in concealment. 
You will now note the bass so close to shore 
that their backs almost are thrust out of the 
water. One may stand at the water’s edge 
and cast up-shore and thus be in perfect’ con- 
cealment; in fact the up-shore or down-shore 
cast is the best. Bend low, if need be, to 
escape observation. Hunt out a place where 
a big tree has branches extending out over 
the water. Under these branches you may 
be sure the fish are lying in wait as the rain 
falls, especially in the month of June. 


Best of all, however, are the warm-drizzle 
hours, in the midst of leafy June. Fish then, 
also, around the mouths of inlets and around 
the outlets. At the inlets where the water 
flows out the bass are prone to tarry during 
these drizzly hours. They know that the 
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streamlet brings down food. Cast a fly and 
let the current take it down. They will be 
lying out-there where the ripples end in the 
calm water. Of a sudden—taken unawares, 
on the impulse of the moment—the largest 
bass in the lake may take that fly with a swirl 
in the water, and the fight is on. Cast ina 
frog or a plug and like as not it will startle 
the life out of the fish, but the noiselessly 
falling artificial fly is quite another thing. 
Some of these little rivulets that enter a lake 
flow with some force right out into the lake, 
—and these are the places you should search 
for. Nor alone are the flies used. There are 
now ‘‘flies”” on the market which are really not 
to be called flies at all. They are tied to a 
gut-snell; are made of short clipped hair for a 
body, with long, trailing hairs behind. I have 
used the South Bend Bait Company trailing 
hair flies successfully. When these flies are 
moved about in the water the quivering tail 
hairs take on a quivering animation with the 
result that some bass must up and test the 
edible delights of your offering. 


Equally as it is true that the light rain on 
the lake will bring forth the bass, by sending 
them inshore, so, too, on the streams will 
the bass be active. Below dams and falls 
they will now be found feeding, as often as 
not, «lose to the surface. Right out there 
we will say there is a large rock. There is a 
nice little, suspicious looking place right near 
it., Cast the fly to hit there, and move it 
around. If there is a bass in that pocket, 
lying there watching, the chances are that the 
fly will be nabbed on the moment. Where 
many bass fishermen cease fishing during a 
rain, the knowing fisherman stays right at it, 
though he be wet to the skin, for experience 
has taught that during these hours the best 
of the fish may be taken. Especially true 
will it be that bass are. inshore if there are 
large trees hanging out over the lake with 
their branches. If such happens to be the 
case fail not to try the flies in such places. 
They will prove the most killing of all. 


I recall one time when I had fly fishing 
for large-mouth bass brought forcefully to 
my attention. There was a rain on, with a 
spirited wind creating waves on the lake. 
It was no time, apparently, to be out. On 
the other side of the rise of land there was a 
bay that ran up from the big lake. This bay 
being quite protected by the rise of land and 
the trees, the woods, along that rise were 
quite calm. Rather interested I went down 
there and imagine my surprise to find the 
whole bay filled with bass. Repairing to the 


an overhanging tree. 


large mouths, but small mouths. 
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tent I brought out the fly-rod, connected up, _ 


selected a large-sized fly and making my way 
cautiously down to the shore I cast from a 
crouching position up to under the branches of 
I had moved that fly 
perhaps a foot when I had a chopping strike. 
That was number one. I caught all I needed 
right along that shore half crawling along the 
shore and casting. The bay water was being 
peppered by the dropping rain all this while. 
You would think from the way those large 
mouths took those flies that they were not 
The hint 
contained in this amounts to: Don’t forget 
to fish when there is a wind, or drizzle on, 
and search out the sheltered bays, for there 
it seems, the bass go for shelter or in search 
for food, during those hours. If there be a 


_streamlet running into that bay, so much 


the better. The bass and other fish will be 
around the mouth of it in quest of food. 


I have spoken of the use of the Number 3 
spinner and large bass fly for use in casting 
with the bass rod, of light construction. A 
spoon on shaft, with fly, of this size, will go 
poorly on the fly-rod tackle. But select a 
smaller fly and a Number O spinner, and the 
tables are turned. 


There is something exceedingly fascinating 
in casting for the bass with the bird’s-eye 
spinner, (as I am minded to call it, through 
reason of its tininess.) If you are ever out 
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and you see a lot of minnows jumping out of 
the water, you may be sure that bass are 
around. The minnows generally are small. 
Your small spinner dropped neatly at a 
selected spot ahead of those minnows and 
played with twitches in the water is ten © 
times more apt to get to get a strike for you 
than a burly, wooden minnow clapping down 
out of the ether, knocking piles and pads to 
dust asit hits water. The reason this glitter- 
ing small lure entices th bass is that he is 
looking for small minnow. The glittering 
spinner is small; is deceiving; and if worked 
rightly in the water, at the right time,the 
bass will be glad to sample it and thank you 
for allowing them the privilege. Mainly 
in the past the trouble has been that far too 
large lures have been used. Believing that a 
large, square meal in the shape of a chunk of 
food was just what the bass were looking 
for has led many to use these only, eschewing 
the smaller lures. The cutting open of the 
fish does not prove that their stomach con- 
tents are made up of food as large as the 
average wooden minnow. Rather we find 
small minnows, helgramite, etc., from one tlo 
two inches in length. The large piece of food - 
they swatlow now and then, when they are 
able to obtain it, #§ the exception to the rule. 

In the future, I have no doubt the light 
lures, and the light tackle, will forge ahead 
into prominence. 

Slam-bang fishing is done for! ‘ 


On Making a Split Bamboo Fly Rod 


(Continued from last issue) 


In This Installment Many Difficult Things About 


Bamboo Rod Making Are Gone 


Into; The Planing of the Strips; The Making of» Planing Moulds. 
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intricate process some rodmakers have 

as many as three or four different molds, 
or planing blocks on which to trim down their 
strips. Of course the planing blocks of the 
amateur may not be as good as those of the 
skilled rodmaker, but if care is used one 
cannot well go amiss, unless one grows careless, 
when jit is hard to expect anything. When 
the strips are ready for the rough or initial 
beveling, a sort of a mold is needed to hold 
them in place. The rough beveling, of course, 
is just to take down the rough edges and to 


By ineene the planing of the strips is an 


make it ready for another finer mold. A 
board having a tongue and groove will 
answer very nicely for this purpose. In the 
groove of this board the strip may be laid 
while you are planing. <A piece that is some 
four feet in length answers nicely. This is 
fastened to the bench in one,of many ways 
while you plane the rough part down, tapering 
it slightly toward the tip, In this way you 
are able to get the strip somewhat in the 
shape of a V. Some will have nothing what- 
ever to do with the common. grooved board, 
but prefer a planing mold, such as that shown 
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in Figure IX. This is really very simply _ 
ade, though care must be taken to get the V 
rue throughout. This mold is made of some 
ort of hardwood, birch, oak, or maple; it must 
e well-seasoned and run as true-grained as 
ossible. You will be able to pick up these 
ieces if you will search.around in any lumber ~ 
ard. This mold is four feet in length, one 
d one half inches thick by two inches in 
idth. The pieces to answer to each other 


should be accurately planed so that by 
placing a straight-edge on them they are true 
lengthwise; then with the try-square also see 


that they are straight across. In (A) of 
Figure IX the two pieces, are shown with 
dotted lines showing where to make the bevel 
to match. Do not attempt to plane them 
until you realize that these grooves should 
be, in depth, only one half of that of your true 
rod calibre. Study those words carefully. 
Only one half of the true rod calibre. Let 
us-take an example. ‘We will take the butt 
joint of a three piece split bamboo rod; a rod 
such as this has a butt joint, middle joint 
and tip joint. It is the butt joifit, the joint 
to which your handgrasp is-attached to which 
I refer. We will say that the true calibre 
of this joint is 7-16 at its heaviest terminating 
point at the butt. We will say that at the 
end of the butt joint where it meets with 
the ferrule the calibre, the true calibre, of the 
rod is 18-64. In planing strips for this butt 
what must be the size of the bevel or groove? 
At the butt end this beveled groove should 
be one half of 7-16, or 7-32. The other end 
should be one half of 18-64 or 9-64. Thus 
your planed groove is 7-32 in the front end, 
and 9-64 in the other. This is very easy to 
understand. For making grooves for the 
middle joint and the tip joint you can follow 
these measurements, making each groove for 
each joint, one half of the true calibre of the 
rod at each end. There are two ways of 
planing in these bevels so that they will 
answer. One consists of running a groove of 
7-32 right through from one end to the other; 
that is to say it is at all points, front, middle, 
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and end. The two pieces are then nailed 
together, or screwed together firmly, with long 
screws that go nearly through them. Then 
the piece is shoved up in a planing cleat 
on the work-bench, and tapering from the 
front to the back you plane the piece so that 
finally the end groove will answer to the 9-64 
measuremertts. By using the straight-edge, 
the try-square, and a centre gauge you will 
very readily get it trued up. In Figure X we 
show the highly necessary centre-gauge which 
no amateur split bamboo rod maker should 
do without. It is one of the best and simplest 
tools that can be bought. It may be pur- 
chased in almost any hardware store for the 
sum of twenty-five cents and may be had 
tempered and without temper. The tem- 
pered gauge is the one you want. The sharp 
tip of this gauge is used as a scraper. The 
large V at the end you later use as a pressure 
scraper, by drawing the strips through it. A 
smaller V is seen on the top edge, and 4 still 
smaller V on the bottom edge. The various 
sizes of V’s are used to tell you the calibers 
and to true up the splits. All of these V’s 
have the demanded angle, that of sixly 
degrees; the degree of the splits throughout. 
Its usefulness can readily be seen. If you are 
not sure of the right slant of your V at any 
point on the rod you merely place it in one of 
the V’s of the centre gauge and you can tell 
at once what is needed. 

We have told in the above (before we 
started in to tell about the centre gauge), how 
to cut in the grooves in the blocks in oneway. 
We will now explain the second way. The 
top of this piece is not planed as the first one; 
rather it is left straight throughout. With ~ 
your sharp plane you make a bevel on one 
side of the block, deeper in the butt end and 
running down fine in the end. You do this 
to the other block too. Now with the aid of 
the centre gauge place the V throughout the 
length and see how it sizes up. Use the plane 
where it is needed.. In this manner you 
keep on till you have just about gotten it 
right, especially as to the upper edges. You 
now reverse the blocks and make bevels 
along their edges of a finer calibre answering 
to the tip of the rod, etc. The pieces are now 
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nailed (preferably screwed together) and the 
blocks, are laid on the bench. Using your 
centre gauge as a scraper you go through the 
sroove from tip to butt, trueingit up. In this 
way you will get a perfect V throughout. 

It should be understood that this block 
mold, like the piece of grooved board, is used 
only for roughing in the strips. A better 
mold is made later on: 


When you now plane down the rough sides 


of your strip remember that is is the V-faces of 
these strips that you are to work down and 
are the ones on which you must concentrate. 
In planing your ‘strips always see that the 
rind, or enamel side of the strip lies against 
one or the other side of the groove, so that 
one side of the V, of the strip Is alw ays up. 
_ The rind or enamel should never be heavily 
planed. Remember it is the sides that are 
worked on! , 
In the above we have told of a long planing 
mold; but it is not the only one. There 
is a very short planing block that is very 
much in use, both by amateurs and skilled 
rodmakers, and it would be well to tell of this. 
For making this short block I prefer oak. 
1 have made several of this material and like 
it very well. This block should be perfectly 
squared throughout. It is six inches in 
length, has a width of three inches, and is 
two inches thick. Four lines are drawn down 
the face of this with a pencil, a like distance 
apart. Each pencil line shows the centre of 
each groove to be cut is 13-64; the third groove 
is 11-64, while groove Number four has a 
depth of 9-64 of an inch. With your saw 
handy you lay the edge on the pencil mark 
and saw a couple times easily so that a saw- 
mark is formed the length of the wood piece 
along the first line. You do this on each 
of the other three; then you are ready to go 
further. With the aid of a long, three- 
cornered file these grooves can be filed down 
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to perfect V's, and in this of course “you. are a 
aided by the all-necessary scraper centre 


gauge. Be careful to see that each groove is 
in answer to the depth given for each depth. 
By placing your centre gauge in each pit 
you can readily see if they have the right 
angle of 60 degrees. If not be sure to true 
them till they are. Now when the first side 
is done turn the block and mark four lines, 

equal distance apart, 
Make a saw-mark down each of these pencil 


marks and then with your file and centre — 


gauge scraper true them up. 

In using this’ block you sly) lay the, 
section of the strip answering to its various 
calibers in the groove fitted for it, and then 
with your file you can true them up. Having 
trued one edge slip it into the next groove and 
so proceed on as is.demanded. A rod may be 
finished in either the long mold already or 
in this mould; if this is done then the best of 
care must be used. — : ( 

As has been stated the above means may 
be used in -the first planing. For the final 
planing something better is necessary. 1 
had tried many ways with more or less suc- 
cess and a number of blunders till I lit upon 
the scheme used by a well-known doctor of 
New York City, Mr. George Parker Holden, 
who described how this was made in the 
Field and Stream Magazine of New York City. 
When you read the directions for its making 
glance at the drawing, being Figure “XI. 
This will give relief to the details. Says Mr. 
Holden: 

“One cannot succeed in turning out joints 
to a bamboo rod of satisfactory excellence 
until one has adopted a steel mold for the last 
fine planing down of the strips to their ulti- 
mate dimensions. This steel mold is adjust- 
able for the full lengths and varying calibers 
of the joints of any rod, from one having a 
diameter up to one inch, or more, at the 
extreme butt, if so desired, and a width at the 
tip of anything from a scant 1-16 
inch\upward. This mold is yery 
simply constructed of two four- 
foot bars of three fourths inch 


~~ MACHINE SCREW , square cold rolled steel. It can be 
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made at any machine 
shop at small cost. 
One is cautioned that 
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on the bottom side. 
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the beveled edges must be absolutely true 
nm order to correctly form the sixty 
egree angled groove when the bars are 
brought together, side by side. But you will 
soon see that they are slightly apart in actual 
Use, as our taper is obtained by the beautiful 
easy ‘stunt’ of spreading the separate halves 
of our mold at the ends precisely to the min- 
ute fraction of an inch required. The centre- 
gauge will attest the mold’s accuracy. Each 
of the four edges of our square steel bars is 
cut off then, to a bevel of the same inclination, 
as above noted, but of varying widths, 
respectively as follows: 1-32 inch, 1-16 inch, 
1-8 inch and 1-4 inch. The bars are held in 
any degree and position of expense. The 
illustrations will fully explain for you exactly 
what is wanted by means of five pairs of 
right-angled braces, secured by appropriate 
serews to their respective bars, and the whole 
to a base of any well-seasoned wood plank 
about six incl¥es in width, one inch thick, and 
having an unwarped surface. The short or 
upright arm of the braces is five eiShts inch 
long the longer or horizontal is one inch, and 
they are one inch wide. Machine screws 
with rounding heads, secure the bar arms of 
the braces to the bars and they are 3-16 of an 
inch ‘in diameter. The longer arms are 
fastened to the wooden base by one-inch 
wood-screws, having rounded heads, and 
small iron washers are used under their 
heads. The holes in both arms of the braces 
are made enough larger than the screws so as 
to permit considerable play and consequent 
separation of the halves of the mold. If 
desiring to increase this range of side play 
of the bars, enlarge the screw holes in the long 
arms of the braces by filing with a small 
round or rat-tail file. Five pairs of braces, 
centered ten and one half inches apart are 
used. The whole arrangement is at once 
understood by reference to the sketches, 
which represent end and top views of the 
mold. (A. shows the end view, and B, shows 
the top view). It now but remains to ex- 
plain the adjustment of this mold. Suppose 


it is desired to make a butt-joint three and. 


one half feet long, having a diameter of % 
inch at its larger end and 3 1-8 inch at its 
smaller end, measuring, please remember, 
from angle to angle. Marks on the base- 
board, at AA and BB will note the length 
of three and one half feet, AA being at the 
butt or larger end of the proposed rod-joint. 
We separate the mold halves at this point 
se that the space from bevel edge to bevel 
edge of the mold’s surface in exactly 14 inch, 
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or half the diameter wanted there for the 
completed joint and we separate the edges 
3-16 of an inch at BB. The edges of the 
mold that we make use of for our groove, 
whether one of the narrower or wider bevels 
are those best facilitating the construction 
of the particular diameter of joint wanted; 
we are practically unlimited as to the larger 
rod calibers that may‘ be produced but the 
minimum is gauged by the 1-32 inch beveled 
edges, which, when brought close together 
at one end of the mold, enable us to get 
out the component strips for a top joint 1-16 
of an inch wide at its tip—and this may be 
further reduced when the joint is sand- 


\papered after gluing.” 


I can certainly recommend Mr. Holden’s 
steel mold. I have never made one myself, 
although I passed the complete details 
of the making of this mould into the hands 
of a friend, handy with such things, and he 
turned out a finished, better, I am sure than I 
could have made with the limited time at my 
‘disposal. You can of course, do the same, or 
if specially handy make it yourself at little 
cost. 


For planing these bamboo strips the Stanley 


_ block plane Number 103 will be found very 


although any make of block-plane 
being small and handy will do. The Stan- 
ley plane is an American production. These 
planes can be set to cut fine or harsh as you 
demand. All fine planing of these bamboo 
strips should be done with the plane set fine, 
to take off fine shavings. In its very nature 
the Tonkin bamboo is like steel; very tena- 
cious; very hard. It does not take long 
before even the keenest blade is dulled and so 
one always has recourse to the oil-stone, 
which should always be near at hand. At 
this point it is well to give a little warning. 
The edges of this bamboo form a knife-like 
surface, and as you plane, and are holding 
the strip it may slip under pressure and the 
result will be anything from a small cut to 
the thumb, or fore-finger, to a bad gash. 
Many amateurs unaware of this have cut 
their fingers badly and have quite given up the 
work on this account alone., But it can very 
simply be remedied. It is the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left hand that do the press- 
ing down on the strip as you do the planing. 
Therefore supply yourself with the fore- 
finger and thumb of a glove. By a hole at 
the bottom of each they are connected to a 
cord, or band, which passes around the wrist. 
Before you slip these on it is well, as an 
added precaution to wrap the tip of the thumb 
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ber 
and the fore-finger with 
J strips of muslin and slip the 
"7 glove tips over this. If 
the bamboo is real sharp a sudden give of 


the wood, while the thumb is firmly pressed 
down, will cut through even a glove. 

We have previously told about the six 
inch block in which you can file your strips 
down. Of course there “is some difference 
in the use of molds here. You can use just 
the six inch block mold, or the long steel mold, 
or even the long wooden mold. You can 
also alternately work in the strip six inch block 
mold and then work it in the steel mold. 
You can file the strip in the six inch mold and 
then shave it down in the centre gauge. Your 
attention is drawn to the method employed. 
Simply place the centre gauge in the vice, (see 
Figure 00), the butt-end, indented V of it 
up in the air. Now after you have filed a 
section, or the whole strip for that joint work 
the strip through this V, the V being the 
scraper. This cuts just like a knife by the 
way and thus you are able to work it down, 
and you are always sure of the strip holding 
itself at the right degrees, which is sixty 
degrees. As you work along, have your 
caliper ready to see that you get the calibers 
right at every six inches as shown on the 
scale drawing of whatever calibered rod you 
are making; that is to say when you lay the 
strips side by side to form a perfect half they 
will give the width demanded in comparison 
with the scale drawing. When “using the 
plane make one long continuous cut, taking 
off one shaving. Never bear down heavy to 
start with and Jet up when you get toward the 
middle of the strip for this will give an unequal 
cut. Kather keep the same identical pres- 
sure through the whole and always see that 


the strip lies down well in the groove, with 
the rind pressed against the side of one or the 
other of the sides of the groove as. the case 
may be. Again distribute the planing from 
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one side to the other of the strip. 
I vastly prefer cutting one continuous 
' shaving from one side, then turning 
it and taking one shaving off the other 
side. Here no doubt is the most difficult 
part of it all, forif the planing from one§side 
to the other is not equal the stick is liable 
to become lop-sided, and then, it becomes 
useless. 

In planing, the moves are stants but should 
be understood. 

To begin at the heavier end of the stick you 
press your thumb down on the stick just 
ahead of the block plane. As you shave 
forward the thumb is advanced, always 
pressing the strip straight in place, and 
always seeing also that the rind is against 
the side of the groove. When you get just 
past the centre and toward the slender part 
of the tip the hand is shifted so that the 
thumb presses down the strip behind the plane. 
The block plane is then pushed forward to 
the tip of the strip. Remember what was 
said about not planing more on one edge than 
the other and keep the V perfect; never get it 
lop-sided, A jerky push of the plane is 
liable to cause trouble, that will be unexpected. 
It may cause the slender strip to buckle up 
and even crack. Therefore the need of going 
slow. Tonkin bamboo, by its very nature, 
is better to plane than the Calcutta in that 
the Tonkin allows of the plane successfully 
being pushed through any knot. In theCalcutta 
bamboo a plane may be brought up against 
a knot, and splinters will result. Remember, 
that it is the inside edges that you must con- 
centrate on most when you plane. If you 
concentrate on the rind edge you may get a 
strip without any agreeable edge that you 
can match and seal up tight against another 
strip. In doing this never push the plane 
along at a slope or slant anyway. The pith 
side should be up; and the plane, as it is pushed 
along, should be straight, from right to left, 
never sloping. In this way shaving may be 
taken off from the rind-edge along with the 
pithy portion so that the rind edge is always 
kept sharp and straight. 


‘ 


_ We will now say that you have planed three 


strips for a butt joint, that being half of the 
rod. How do you know when to stop planing 
a piece? If you have a steel mold such as 
I have spoken of, or a wooden mold with a 
right calibers of the rod you are making 
every six inches you may place_the strip in 
that and the rind edges will lie close to the 
edges of the mold-groove. ‘True them up if 
necessary with the centre gauge in the vice. 
Now you are to further true up the whole 
six and see how they look when lashed to- 
gether to make a full joint. These six strips, 
if accurately made will form a perfect whole; 
and the three of them when you lay them flat 
side down on the bench, the sides of all three 
of them meet flush, all pressing smoothly 
together. Now take the six strips and with a 
“thread wind them tightly together with the 
thread wound around the rod in spiral fashion. 
The thread is drawn tightly and this brings 
the strips close to each other same as when 
they are glued up, You can now note what 
you have done and how well you have done 
it. Take your caliper, (which has measure- 
ments down to 64th of an inch) and now 
measure the section along its length, seeing 
how it compares with the scale drawing of 
your rod. There will be places where there 
are rises along the rind. If these are dis- 
covered very sharply and distinctly, mark 
along these places with a sharp pencil. Make 
a mark, where each of these hilly places occurs 
and where it ends. Now take your ferrules 
and see how it answers to your constructed 
section. It should slip on very tightly (when 
the corners are trimmed), under the right 
pressure. If.the wood is too thick, so that 
to fit the ferrule you would have to trim down 
the flat of the rind then it stand§to reason 
your rod section must be taken down and the 
strips trued up so that they will fit. 
ming the flat rind so that it will fit the ferrules 
does one thing; and it isn’t a good thing: It 
weakens the rind and makes that point a 
place of weakness. Please remember that 
the flat surface rind must be preserved from 
the point where it enters the ferrule opening 
to where it terminates, so that you do not 
become careless and use the knife unwisely. 
It may here be suggested that you can obtain 
a slightly larger ferrule, but this entails 
making the rod heavier to answer to it and 
this you may not care to do. Of course, 
at this point you have cut off the surplus 
wood on each strip down to the right dimen- 
sions. If your strips are not correct, (and 
it is doubtful if they will be), take the spiral 
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wound string off and then piece by piece 
with your plane commence taking down the 
unequal places and in other ways truing them 
up to fit perfect. When next you put them 
together and spirally wind them the edges 
should meet, without intervening ridges an 
when you adjust the caliper over every six 
inch termination point that place should 
answer, in calibre, to the decided calibre on 
the scale drawing of the rod you are to make. 

You have now made the butt joint of your 
rod we will say—that is, you have the strips 
ready to be glued into place. You will now 
be ready to get at the middle joint. This 
is made in much the same manner, save that 
you use the grooves especially made wherein 
to trim it down, or if you have the steel mold 
you can just pass on’ to the place specified 
for its particular length. It may be said that 
the butt joint (because of it slightly larger 
calibre at all points) is the easiest made. 
The middle joint (being thinner in calibre) 
is proportionately harder to construct, and 
the tip, (being the thinnest and most fragile 
of all) is the hardest of the. three. True 
up the strips for the centre joint the same way 
you did the butt-portion; use the same care 
and deliberation, keeping every detail I have 
mentioned in your mind so that you will not 
err. When the strips are as near perfect 
as you can make them, lash them together 
with the spiral-run thread and then pass the 
caliper over them at the six inch points. 

You must be careful with thefragile tip joint 
so when you get to this stage you load your 
pipe and sit down to think it over. Make up 
your mind that it is going to be a ticklish job, 
The block plane is used very sparingly on the 
tips. The strips are too narrow and in keep- 
ing with their fineness, fine tools may be used 
to get the very best of results. For the 
heavier portion of the tip-strips run this 
portion through the V of the centre gauge; for 
the, thinner portion I have found nothing 
better than an old razor, whose edge, however, 
is well preserved. By knocking off the handle 
of this you have a fine blade to work with, 
something that will ‘“‘dust down” even the 
most slivery portion. Just here the smaller 
V’s or notches in your centre gauge will come 
in handy, for with them you can true up the 
parts to see that they hold the sixty degree 
slant. In no other part of this branch of 
tod making as in this does skilled workman- 
ship count for sq much. These slender, 
fragile things are merely slivers in themsélves, 
one might say, but when they are glued up 
the result will be astonishing. Take your 
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time about making the tips and never give up 
until you have made six as perfect strips for the 
tips as human ingenuity can make possible. 
There is need of carefully looking after the 
tip strips, to see that they lay nicely, edge to 
edge, and round. Therefore, doing the same 
as with the butt and the middle joint you wind 
them tightly with a thread in the spiral 
fashion. Therwith your finely set caliper 
try every six Inch section and see if it answers 
true with the scale drawing of the tip. The 
tip, like the butt and the middle joint answers 
well by fitting in tightly and without shaving 
it down with the knife into the tubular tip-top 
guide. Survey this tip joint, as it is wound 
with the thread, very carefully. Owing to 
its extreme slenderness it is essential that it be 
as flawless as possible that the least uneven 
place be taken down so that edge meets edge 
in a nice even line. Of course this is easier 
said than done, but what I have alluded to 
must be seen through to get clean work. 
Mark the uneven places with a, pencil, un- 
wind the string and with the razor blade 
take them down. When you have finished 
re-wind the holding thread, spirally, then 
search the tip again. If again it lacks at 
some point take it apart again and use the 
sharp blade with care and_ deliberation. 
Only leave a tip joint after the strips are as 
perfect as you can make them. It often 
becomes fussy and irritating work, and if 
you should findit unpleasant to your mood 
lay the strips aside for a few days; then when 
you again pick them up to work on them it is 
with added zest and a desire to see the job 
through. 


As I have previously stated the amateur 
is often bound- to make some mistakes; but 
this should only add interest in your work to 
see it through to completion. It has been 
suggested that if you want to experiment 
before you start in on the real strips of the 
rod, that you take some discarded strips 
and work them into V’s; then fit them, thus 
to get your hand into the game. 


As I have stated it is essential that you get 
some sort of a caliper. I have used only one 
sort; that kind that looks like a monkey- 
wrench, and which, with thumb-screw you 
set at any space you want. Mr. Frazer after 
having tried many calipers gives his recommen- 
dation to the micrometer sort, though he 
says: 

“Tf I were beginning all over again, I would 
use nothing in rod—and other work—but a 
micrometer caliper; but while I use one a great 
deal, in rodmaking, | have been accustomed 
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to using a gauge marked in 64ths of an inch 
and to change would necessitate the correct- 


plans. There is one thing that will help 
materially, and that is to ignore all coarser 
designations under one inch, and use 64ths 
alone. By this I mean to designate 1-8 as 
8-64ths, and so on, the idea being to eliminate, 
as far as possible, the necessity for mental 
calculations of any kind while you are working. 
You may consider this point trivial, but let 


‘ing of a great many charts and working ~ 


someone call you to lunch while you are at a © 


delicate piece of work, and inconsciously you 
begin to rush things in order to reach a 
satisfactory stopping place—and the, result 
very often is a slip or something that will mar 
your work. That is one reason why the 
micrometer is so Satisiactoryg the marks are 
all in thousandths.” 


I have been asked in regard to the making ~ 


of a double-enamel rod. The beginner 
should certainly never attempt a double- 
enamel red until he has first mastered the 
making of the ordinary one-enamel, which 
is the one we have previously told about. 
After one has become proficient in making the 
single-enamel rod then he may choose to go 
into the more intricate work of the double- 
enamel rod. The making of it is, of course, 
simple and yet pains must be taken or clumsy 
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work will result. Figure XII shows the vario- 
Ous Moves in the making of this rod. Very 
simply the rinds of two pieces are glued to- 


gether, so that the whole rod length, at least _ 


the butt and the middle joint are tomposed 
of the rinds, or enamel. And for the tip joint 


it is best to make this single-enamel as the | 


very thin strips are mostly enamel anyhow 
so there is no need of adding a minute second 
rind shaving that you could not discover 
with a strong lens. In (a) of Figure XII the 
rind, is shown, or enamel of a strip of bamboo; 
the lighter portion is the softer, or pithy por- 


tion and this should be planed off down to. 


where the wood shows darker and closer- 


pored. The dotted line across the wood is. 


just about correct. You now select another 


strip from another bamboo cane, and, like the. 


first you plane down taking off the softer or 
pithy portion. 


To make the two pieces lie- 
flat against each other the plane must be- 
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used sparingly on the second strip rind to sort 
of level it; this also to take down the unequal 
or ridgy places. However see also that the 
‘plane is lightly used, as by cutting too deep it 
will result in injuring the rind within itself. 
In experimentation lay one strip against the 
other and going over each section, carefully 
see that’ they form a good tight-lying glue 
edge. If they do, all well and good, they are 
now ready to be glued together. Like any 
other~strips, however, you must see also 
that the nodes or joint places do not lie at 
the same place. See that one node is placed 
directly between two others. Of course this 
- matching of them is done before you use the 
plane sparingly on the rind of the second one 
to fit it to the first one. You will now be ready 
to fit the pieces, or strips, together, to form 
one piece by gluing. In (b) of Figure XII 
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the two pieces are shown glued together. 
When this is done, wind the two pieces around 
very tightly with a strong thread, and, laying 
it on the bench place some heavy weights 
along its length to further press it firm. After 
time being allowed for the pieces to be firmly 
joined the piece is taken out and is ready for 
trimming. .I use Le Page glue in gluing, 
though any good cabinet-maker’s glue is 
recommended. You will find that the glue 
holds these pieces so firm that if the piece 
should split it will split anywhere but at the 
glue edges. When the stick is ready you lay 
it in your rough mold and with the plane you 
take it down to the triangular shape. You 
will then have acquired a V like that shown 
(c) of Figure XII. 

So much for the double-enamel; | simply 
made if care and consideration is used. 


(To be Continued.) 


The Cotton Thread Fresh Water Fishermen of 
North America 


W. M. Dom 


The War with Germany demonstrated 
that the Prussians were not sports, in the true 
sense of the word, for unless they vastly out- 
numbered their opponents or had _ better 
equipment and engines of destruction they 
speedily withdrew or surrendered thus giving 
no thought to equality or to fair play. 

Again, the war brought conservation of 
natural resources forcibly to our attention, and 
as we were not in it for greed or profit, we 
should benefit by our experience. , 

Most of the allied nations sponsored games, 
recreation and various sports; as man to 
man if they be about equal, or a handicap if 
one has some advantage. 

Now Mr. Fisherman, how do you compare 
yourself with a fish? Are you the equal of 
the fish or who should have the handicap? 
We hear of many people these days who are 
_ called a fish but there is one safe bet and that 
is that all will claim more brains and strength 
than most fish possess. What the fresh 
_ water fish lack in size, they excel in their 

cunningness and tenacity. 

Fish as a food, we never appreciated so 
Much as during the war; and thousands of 
tons were used that would not have been 
used under normal conditions. Will you 
help normal cenditions? 


As a measure of conservation of our fishes 
and advancement of sportsmanship, we all 
must admit there is a needless amount of 
fish taken from the water, the great bulk 
of which never is used, most of it being 
thrown away. Fishermen are at _ times 
unable to resist the impulse to catch all the 
fish that they can get hold of and with the 
strong lines, lures, hooks and poles, now used, 
does the fish have even the shadow of a 
chance once it is fixed firmly to the barb? 
Certainly not. Then why not play fair and 
give him a fighting chance? 

There are but few anglers who depend upon 
their catch for their livelihood, and, except 
where fish are scarce, they could get along 
equally as well with less fish and, would 
gladly do so if they secured more sport per 
fish taken. 

The object of the organization as titled 
by the heading of this article is: the advance- 
ment of skill and sport, conservation of game 
fish and to put the angler in a class with other 
men; that he can make comparisons of his 
skill with that of others and be openly awarded 
should he excel, which is, I may say, an 
incentive for careful, and, on the whole, 
scientific angling. ! 

Luck is proverbial and always associated 
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with the fisherman’s outing, but, sad to 
relate, many have with them a fishing equip- 
ment strong enough to land a whale if one 
should attach himself to the hook. Small 
fish provide no means to sport; it being a 
simple case of winding the windlass. Con- 
sequently, they get no real sport unless they 
have the luck to hook a grand-daddy that is a 
whaler among the brethren of fins and scales. 

For the advancement of the sport of angling, 
I do not think that anything can add to the 
thrills and excitement of the game more than 
to know you have a game fish on, and to 
realize, first and last of all that you are using 
light tackle; also that your skill is on test if 
you are to be the victor. Results will cer- 
tainly compensate for the means. 

The object of the organization that I 
have mentioned would be to band together 
lovers of sport for the purpose of getting more 
pleasure from the fish caught and their com- 
parative’ skill in doing it. 

A certain strength cotton thread would be 
prescribed for each variety of fish, each 
season’s reports would be made of your 
largest one of each class, taken on regulation 
thread; then the awards will be made, of 
valuable prizes in each class; and this, too, 
not as to the number but as to the size of the 
fish you have captured. Such competition 
eliminates to a very large degree the chance 
of luck and awards chance and skill. 

Competitions are to be conducted along 
the general lines that are now used in contests; 
the awards being to the largest fish of each 
class taken on regulation lines. 

Such an organization cannot advance 
without an official means of publication, and I 
do not believe that by adding 'the Red and 
Gun‘as the official organ, (including its 
subscription), the annual dues would run 
over $2.50 to $3.00 per year, per member. 
The idea is mainly to band together the 
anglers, to work for betterment in angling 
methods. There are thousands who would 
gladly spare a few dollars in this labor of love 
and real sport. I would be glad to hear 
from anglers, therefore, interested in such 
an organization as has been proposed. In 
writing address me: W. M. Dom, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. and_ enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope if possible. 
Remember that Canadian stamps affixed toa 
return envelope to be sent back into Canada 
will not pass. Only American stamps will 
answer. i 


Comment by the Angling Editor-—Some 
time ago we printed in this magazine an 
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article by the well-known angling writer, 
“Sproat,” which told of the ins and outs, ways * 
and means, and fascination of fishing (both 
for sea fish and for fresh water fish)by means 
of a cotton thread. At the time we did not 
think that this article would create any great 
interest; at least an interest above the ordin- 
ary, but, strange to relate, a great number of 
anglers came forward with their remarks 
that they thought cotton-threading not only 
an exceedingly sportsmanlike method of 
fish-capture, but they saw opportunities for 
sport in it that exceeds any fine art 
hitherto holding forth as the leader. It is 
not strange, however, that anglers should 
turn to this means of capturing the fishes of 
the inland waters. Cotton - threading has 
been spoken of as a fad pure and simple. And 
yet actual practice has proven that it is a 
sport that is equalled by none. Yo catch 
a fish with tackle of the strongest places the 
fish on the hook at an absolute disadvantage. 
Were the tackle light; the line a cotton thread, 
then the cunning of the fish and the cunning 
of the man are on an equal basis, and alertness 
and skill become to the angler an absolute 
necessity, whereas, when using strong tackle, 
skill and ingenuity are not so requisite. 


Were the object of fishing solely the fish to 
be gotten out of the waters then of course 
rough tactics and strong tackle would be 
considered as essential. There ‘are those 
among the comrades of the angle who will 
laugh down the cotton-threaders as mild 
lunatics; nevertheless, the fact remains that 
cotton-threading is the acme of the angling 
art, and to catch a fish by this method is a 
performance that will surely prove your 
angling ability. To test it out for yourself, 
try the cotton-thread stunt sometime and 
you will be surprised how much genuine 


“sport you can get out of a few hours of fishing. 


Angling lays no weight of commendation on 
your ability to accumulate a great number 
of fishes in a day of fishing. This is generally | 
understood and appreciated. The use of fine 
tackle in the past six or eight years has gone 
forward very rapidly—thanks to the agita- 
tion for the preservation of our noble fish, 
which, otherwise, would soon plunge into the 
gloom of extinction and oblivion. Therefore 
the more we follow the fine art of angling, and 
the less fish we take the more certain we are 
of having fish in our streams so that future 
generations of sportsmen and anglers may 
enjoy themselves as we do. 


Cotton-threading comes in the wake of the 
light tackle methods that have been made 


famous in ocean fish‘ng, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
off Florida and in the Pacific waterss The 
use of light tackle at-Catalina is an institution 

and has claimed, and claims some of the 
greatest men of affairs in the world. These 
men have been thoroughly satisfied with 
light tackle in capturing the ocean monsters. 
How natural, therefore, that the cotton thread 
should come to the fore as a line to be used 
in the fresh waters of this continent. Men go 
out with cumbersome tackle, capture, we will 
say, the black bass, and protest in print 
that it is a sluggish fighter, hardly worthy of 
th’s name. But try. out that fish with a 
cotton line and use your skill, your ability 
and the tables are turned. With the cotton 
thread even the sun-fishes in the shallows will 
afford you sport that will surprise you, as we 
have found out who have tried it. 


As yet the use of the cotton thread has been 
confined to the States, but gradually a number 
of Canadian anglers have taken up the sport 
and have pronounced it absolutely to their 
liking. The letters we have received point 
to this. 


Rod and Gun goes on record as favouring 
and supporting any move made for the better- 
ment of sportsmanship and clean angling. 


The Making 


HE fish crank writers say: to make a 
ik wobbler, just cut the spoon bowl from 

the handle, drill a couple of holes, one 
at each end, twist in the split rings also a 
treble hook at the big end, and a swivel at 
the other, and you have a fine Wobbler. 
“Ya — I — tank - so,” as my old Norsky 
friend used to say. There are two b’s in 
wobbler, and one hole in standard doughnuts 
and thereby hangs a tale—~—._ I never heard 
about wobblers or saw one until I came out 
of the west and down into this neck of the 
woods in 1891, but I call to mind one fall 
at Leach Lake, Minn. The fall that the 
Government had the argument with the 
Leach Lake Indians at Bear Island, and seven 
good soldiers and a colonel ‘‘went west,’’ sent 
there by the above mentioned “red taps” 
all on account of a crooked Indian Agent 
and his timber grafters, . and incidently 
nothing was ever done about it. But that is 
another story, and probably doesn’t interest 
this generation of readers. In calling things 
to mind that happened parallel with a fishing 
or hunting trip, a gun or piece of fishing tackle, 
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Were a united American and Canadian cotton 
thread club formed the magazine would 
gladly act as the official organ, thus to pro- 
mote a good cause. At present there is one 
club, (the originator), that is prominent for 
its membership of cotton-threaders, (The 
Cotton Thread Fishing Club of America), 
and this clud is incorporated. ; 

A gentleman, Mr. W. M. Dom, has proposed 
an American and Canadian association of 
cotton-threaders to me and has asked me to 
further it. I am therefore giving his views 
publication herewith. 

If there are a suffictent number of ang- 
lers who will support this organization on 
both sides of the border there is no doubt that 
it will lead to unthought of conservation of 
fishes, and preservation of waters, whieh we 
should all diligently work for. Mr. Dom will 
gladly answer questions sent to him, but it 
should be remembered that he is doing this 
without pay, purely to aid in establishing 
clean anglirig and to promote conservation. 
A stamped addressed envelope should accom- 
pany requests for information along this line. 
Mr. Dom would eall this association the 
“Cotton Thread Fresh Water Fishermen 
of North America,’—a very catchy title by 
the WAS. 


of a Wobbler 


my mind drifts back to some incident. like 
this that occurred to mein the “old west’ 
long ago. That fall a quarter breed Chip- 
peway and myself happened to be on shore of 
the above lake. We had been having bacon 
and crackers for “chew” for some days, 
and wanted a sort of side dish. Fish were 
plenty here. Says I to Joe, “I’ve got a hook 
and line in my sack, but no bait.” “T’ll 
gettum bait,” says Joe. There had been an 
old camp on shore and of course the usual odd 
lot of old cans lying around. Joe picked 
out the brightest one of the lot, and with his 
pocket knife cut a strip out of it about three, 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch 
wide, punched a hole in each end, attached 
my hook at one end and line to the other 
gave the ends a bend secured a tamarack pole, 
and soon had three sizable pickerel or pike 
flopping on the beach. Now in watching 
Joe’s improvised spoon, I noticed that it 
didn’t spin, but bobbed or wobbled from side 
to side, so in thinking back about wobblers, 
Joe’s was the first one I ever saw and I didn’t 
pay any attention to it, but this child of the 
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forest probably knew as much or more about 
them as do the fish cranks of the present day 
and probably I am as big a crank as any of 
them. Last summer I picked up a magazine 
and saw an article on deep trolling, with a 
wobbling spoon that looked good to me, and 
it recommended the spoon as above described. 
I stole one of\the wife’s silver spoons, cut 
off the handle, attached the hooks and swivel 
filled the bath tub with water, and tested out 
my wobbling spoon. Did she “wobble?” 
No, dear reader, not one wobble did she 
wobble. I started bending it into- different 
shapes, but without any results, and finally 
it went into the discard along with a lot of 
more experimental fishing tackle.. Then 
my mind travelled back to Indian Joe’s 
wobbler, but I didn’t know how he bent it to 
get the wobbler.. I remembered that the 
piece of tin Joe cut out of the can was long 
and narrow. But the bend to make it wobble? 
-Yhat was the rub. Finally I cut a strip of tin 
a shy one half inch wide and three and a 
half inches long, attached a line to one end, 
a small treble at the other, hied myself to 
the river bank and ‘‘went toit.’ I was sure 
the length and breadth were right, but to get 
Indian Joe’s) bend in it? To make a long 
. story shot, I finally struck it, and as nothing 
succeeds like success, I will say that when I 
got that piece of tin to wobble to suit me it 
was just the shape of a letter ‘fS,”’ only not so 
sharp, sort of wavery like, say about one half 
of the curve that the letter has. I also found 
that the more weight you hang on his tail the 
less he will wiggle. A two and a half inch 
spoon should have no larger than No. 3 hooks. 
A three and a half inch spoon not larger than 
No. 2. I found that the more load you hang 
on his tail the less and the harder it is for him 
to wobble. Don’t use anything on the treble 
hooks. After observing many treble hooks 
‘trimmed with various colours, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that a bunch of stuff tied 
on treble hooks scare more fish than they 
attract. It’s the spoon they strike at every 
te. Here in the northernmost side of the 
middle west I have found the No. 3 Skinner 
Spoon to be the best attractor. They come 
with No. 3 treble hooks and No. 3, swivels. 
The first thing I do is to take off both swivel 
and trebles and replace them with No. 1 
swivel and trebles, as oftimes sizable fish will 
take the No: 3 spoon. I have had eight 


pound pike and pickerel on them, and one of 
these when caught in cold water and in a 
fighting mood, the No. 3’s are hardly depend- 
able to say the least, and I use no reel when 
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after this tribe, I want jee ee 
swivel and line. I have used many 
and fancy rods, and I use them no ‘more. 
This playing a strong game fish among lily 
pads and roots (where they usually lie in the 
morning and evening). is all “poppycock.” 
Of all the fancy tackle I used to use I only 
retain my landing net. I have never struck 
any of those places where you hook a large 


fish in the edge of lily pads and there was a 


large deep water to lead him into to play him, 


as somé of the writefs on fishing represent. — 


The places where I have had my best strikes 

was all lily pads and roots for rods around, , 
and the deep weedless and rootless water 
didn’t mature. I had moved just far enough 
so I could not use it. Before leaving the 

subject of wobblers and spoonsI wish to say 
that the split rings used in the wobblers are 
all too large, those I have measured are all 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. I always 
take these off and replace with one fourth inch, 
it lightens up the wobbler and it works better. 
I make most of my spoons and wobblers from 
the casings of a nickle alarm clock that’s “on 
the bum,” to use a slang expression. It 
makes nice bright lures. I like a light spoon 
it spins better and will keep nearer the surface. 
Hammer, then cut the right shape with i 
round nose hammer. Get them the shape o 

a spoon bowl for your spinner, leaving a 
projection on the small end to drill a hole 
through and bend to the right angle to slip 
on your wire. It’s half the fun of fishing to 
make your own tackle. ‘As good old Ness- 
muk says: ‘ 


“When the mountain streams are frozen 
And the Norland winds are out.” 


Many pleasant hours, I spent at this, I 
make my own snells, spoons, wobblers, flies, 
and even my landing net I made myself, 
handle, net and all, but the No. 8 spring brass 
frame. I am able to make nets of all sizes 
and kinds, just got interested in the work and 
picked it up with some assistance from an old 
sailor who also taught me how to splice 
ropes, another handy thing for an out-door 
man to know if he owns a boat. Yes, and, 
as some of the brother fish cranks say “It’s 
not all in the fishing to fish.” 


“reels 


Before leaving ~ 


the subject of treble hooks without any trim- — 


mings on them, I wish to record two experi- 
ences I had this last summer, while on a 
fishing trip, an eighteen inch pickerel was 
hooked and landed, and strange to say he was 
hooked just below the ventral fins, showing 
that he had struck at the spoon and a littie 
high, so the trebles caught him gs above. On 


< 
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fiers day and on the same water, a a small 
‘mouth | ‘bass (one of the short biters) was 
hooked and after being landed it was found to 


be hooked just back of the eyes on top of the 


head, which showed, according to my dope 


_ that this chap struck at the spoon “short” 


and the trebles caught him as above described 
I could mention other cases, but these two 
are the latest. I have never had any reason 
to have a “brain storm’’ regarding the using 
of pork rind—frog—or minnows—and trolling 
spoon. I believe it is far better and more 
succeséful to use one or the other separately, 
at least I have found it so, and I am only 
speaking from my own experience. What 
experience others have had I cannot say. 


_ Strange as it may seem, I can find no piece of 


tackle or fishing gear in any of the catalogues 
made to handle the pork frog, minnow, or 
natural frog. So Imadea couple for my own 
use this 7 I hied me to a music store 
and procure a good gut wire wound, 
this makes a good pliable snell. Cut off a 
piece say ten inches long, take a bit of shoe- 
maker’s wax and wax one end, say two and a 
half inches, the size hooks to use will depend 
on what you are going after. A good all 


around size in average water I have found to_ 


be about 2-0 and 3-0 or 3-0 and 4-0 in Limer- 


_ ick size, or 20 and 21 or so in the Cincinnati 


Bass size. If ringed, heat the ring end in 
a gas jet and snip it off with the pliers, now 
file down a bit, also file the barb down a good 
half, now take your larger hook of the pair 
you have selected, warm the shank and rub 
your pot of shoemakers wax over it, then lay 
it on to the end of the snell and whip it on 
with silk cord, or thread, or linen thread will 
do, for three fourths of an inch or so, now 
about an inch above. Wax and whip on 
your smaller or lip hook but at right angles to 
the end hook. Tie a loop in the other end 
ef your snell and coil it up carefully and lay 
it away in your tackle book for your future 
trip. You'll have use for it after all baits and 
lures have failed. Take a perch or any rough 
fish of about a pound or so, take your sharp 

pocket knife, start at the head end of the anal 
fin, and cut “slantindicular’’ (asthe Irishman 
says), to the back bone, run the blade along, 
just under the back bone and through to the 
caudal fin taking a good third of it. Hook 
this on your two hook gang. The lip hook 
just back of the anal fin. You are on a river 
or lake. You have on your “waders,” 
your shadow doesn’t strike the water. Now, 
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right there in that opening in the lily pads, 
or just outside of them, drop_your bait lightly 
and skitter it along, and just beyond that big 
stone or boulder, where the current makes 
that little eddy, and by that tree top that’s 
lopped into the water, let your bait sink a 
bit, then draw it through thewater, the same 
as a cast of flies, a succession of draws, strike 
quick, (but’ not too quick).’ When this 
suecession of draws fails, you might as well 
go to camp and wait until they are in a biting 
mood. Many are the weather signs for this, 
good, bad or indifferent. I wish to state a 
few things here for the careless fisherman. 
For many years I have killed no baby fish, 
law or no law, I have no use for a man who 
does this, and I have no use for a nation who 
kills babies, it’s not the way of the white man 
or the colored man either. Don’t retain any 
bass of less than ten inches or perch of less 
than seven or eight inches, and follow the 
law strictly on frout and salmon. When 
returning a fish to the water, wet your hands 
before touching him, otherwise your dry hand 
removes a sort of protective scum. or slimy 
substance, and a sort of fungus will grow in 
its place, and kill your fish in time, just as 
surely as if you hit him on the head with a 
club. If you are a fisherman you will remem- 
ber this. In passing I have yet got to see the 
hook that the barb isn’t a good half too large. 
I file mine down one-half, than sharpen and 
smooth the point with a small oil stone, as 
sharp as it can be made.- This stuff about a 
muskie or any others of the fighting tribes, 
shaking the hooks from the mouths is all 
“poppycock.” \ If a filed down barb is well 
set you will find you have got to give it quite 
a hard pull to extract it after landing your 
catch. If you have a large barb just open a 
bass’smouth and see what strength you have 
to exert in order to set the hook in the bony 
part of his mouth, then you will “wise up,” 
to the “why” of the reduced barb. Fish 
do accidentally shake the hook clear, but it’s 
when the barb is not set. So here’s luck to all 
fishermen, barring the Fish Hogs. 

I am at present interested in a light easy 
running , safe, and sane, clinker built skiff. 1 
would like to see something in Rod & Gun 
along these lines. I wish to build the, 
above alone. Say about 14 ft. long and a safe 
workable beam. I want it for trollings only, 
for this coming summer. Can some of the 
readers of R. & G. ‘‘wise me up” as to the 
building and dimensions? 
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To the Angting Editor —I am writing to 
request an article on making fish-nets. 


Your articles are very lucid, and if you can 
write on this subject I am sure it will be easy 
to understand. 


I have on several occasions wanted to make 
or repair nets. It is handy, for instance, if a 
man is going away back in the woods, and 
does not want to load himself with a landing 
net, to take a string and a shuttle and make it 
himself. Again in Northern B.C. prospectors 
and hunters often net fish from the lake 
for winter’s provisions and for dog food. It 
would be useful to such men as these to know 
how to repair or make a new net. 


Most landing nets I notice are started from 
a centre ring and worked outwards in a sort 
of expanding way. I am not really anxious 
for such refinements as these. So long as I 
can make a rectangular net or repair a hole 
inanet I am satisfied. ~ 


Please give data as to where a shuttle may 
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be obtained; the kind of string or twine 
used, and the general modus operandi. 

If I can make a net as well as I could make 
a pair of skis, (thanks to your article). I will 
be more than satisfied. ; 
Penticton, B.C. E. D. Sismey. 

Angling Editor’s comment—We are very 
sorry indeed to say that we are not up in the 
art of net-making, and we have not the means 
of acquiring this information. 
much if an explanation of the art of making 
nets has ever appeared in print, although it is 
a subject that thousands would be interested 
inI amsure. There are many readers of this 
magazine, who will come across this, who will 
know the art, if not completcly, at least 
to a certain extent, sufficient to set us on the 
right track. If such readers willgbe kind 
enough to send in what informati@@ftnes have 
at their command as to the making of nets we 
shall be highly pleased. A few drawings of 
the various moves made in making and con- 
necting the loops will suffice. 


Re The Marston Trout 


Angling . Editor's Commeni—We were told 
by a correspondent that if we were to write 
to Mr. David T. Abercrombie of New York 
City we might get some very desirable in- 
formation in regard to the famous Marston 
Trout, of which we have spoken often in 
past issues of Rod and Gun. We wrote to 
the gentleman mentioned and the following 
is his letter: 

“In my old files I have come across a letter 
addressed to me regarding the Salvelinus 
Marstoni. I was always of the opinion 
that this was not a new species, but was 
Alpirus Aurious, a beautiful fish, as you 
know. Have never seen one. over two-and- 
one-fourth pounds, which would be fully 
nineteen inches long. There is very little 
resemblance to the Brook Trout, except in 
coloring, and I regret very much indeed 
that I cannot find my drawing and the cross 
sections of the fish, which I prepared when I 
sent specimens to the American Museum 
of Natural History and the National Museum 
at Washington, where adult pairs are mounted. 


Both at the National Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History, Mr. 
Nichols, identified the fish as Marstont. My 
recollection of the ratio of extreme depth, to 
length, is 2:17, and the breadth to the depth is 
as 4:3. be 

“A peculiarity of the color of the top of the 
back was its apparent transparency, and 
the best way I can convey the impression 
made on me-was that it was like a light brown 
jelly, such as jellied consommé would appear. 
The brown faded into a very dark, deep 
blackish-blue, and the belly the most golden 
brilliant red imaginable. One would almost 
think it was a»salt water fish, the belly was so 
brilliant. 

“The tail is very wide and forked, not 
square, and the ends of the fork, sharp, and 
not round. 

“Probably if you should write to Mr. 
Nichols of the American Museum of Natural 
History,¢he might obtain a photograph for 
you.” 

David T. Abercrombie, Major Q.M.C. 


I doubt very 
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Wild Life Protection in Quebec 


An Address Delivered at the National. Conference on the Conservation 
of Wild Life, Held In Ottawa, on February 18th and 19th 


- 


HE Province of Quebec possesses two 
cL great means of seconding the efforts of 

the Commission of Conservation; the 
creation of a number of fish and game re- 
serves and the control of shipments of game 
and furs. Nearly 25 years ago, the Depart- 
ment of Crown Lands created certain hunting 
reserves which were leased both to individuals 
and to fish and game clubs incorporated in our 
Province. The object and the aims for which 
these clubs were incorporated are, as pro- 
vided for by law, to aid in the enforcement of 
the laws and regulations concerning the pro- 
tection of fish and game in this province. 
These clubs may acquire and possess both 


movables and immovables, necessary for their - 


enjoyment of the privileges and the perform- 
ance of the duties entrusted to them. They 
lease, for sporting purposes alone, certain fish, 
and game reserves which have been set apart 
for that purpose, by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council, and the first condition of such 
leases is an) efficient surveillance of the ter- 
ritory at the expense of the lessee. Any 
neglect of this essential condition of the lease, 
or any utilization of the reserve for other 
purposes, involves the cancellation of the 
lease as well as prosecution of the lessee at the 
hands of the Department. Outside of the 
clubs, a certain‘number of individual sports- 
men are lessees of fishing and hunting ter- 
ritories who-are bound to the same obliga- 
tions as clubs, in regard to the protection of 
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their reserves and to the limitations within 
which they may utilize the privileges granted 
them by their lease. -The number of reserves 
thus leased to clubs or individuals is 425 and 
they cover an approximate extent, of eight 
thousand square miles for hunting purposes, 
in addition to the 469 rivers or portions of 
rivers which are under lease for fishing pur- 
poses. 1444 lakes are also leased, but I must 
add that several clubs lease all the fishing 
rights within the limits of their hunting 
territory; and a large portion of these being 
unsurveyed, it is impossible to say precisely 
the number of lakes which we actually have 
under lease. However it may be affirmed 
without any fear of exaggeration that the 
number of our leased lakes is at least 2500. 
All these reserves are so many special Parks 
where the protection is most efficient: and in 
which game may freely multiply. Moreover, 
all these lessees are required to employ one 
or more guardians named by the Minister, 
and to pay them during the twelve months 
of the year. Many of them, in order to fully 
comply with their obligations, employ ad- 
ditional guardians during certain months of 
the year. For-instance, during the two or 
three months of the winter, in which the great 
depth of the snow most favors poaching opera- 
tions, the clubs usually furnish additional 
help to their guardians. The same remark 
applies to lessees of fishing reserves during the 
summer and autumn months, and especially 
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of Quebec 


in the spawning season. Some of the lessees 
of salmon rivers, employ as many as elght or 
ten guardians during the month of September 
and October. If we add the number of special 
guardians of clubs to the Fish and Game 
Wardens employed by the Department, we 
have a total of 600 officers scattered through- 
out the Province. When it is considered that 
the reserves are chiefly in the most accessible 
sporting localities of the Province, and are 
consequently the most exposed to poaching 
operations, it will be seen that this system 
is a very great aid to the protection of the 
fish and game wealth of the Province. 

The second of our great means of protection 
is without contradiction, the control of the 
shipments of game. Up to two years ago, 
we limited ourselves to the control of big 
game shipments. At the commencement of 
the year 1917, the Department of Coloniza- 
tion, Mines and Fisheries inaugurated the 
control of fur trade. A law was passed 
ebliging the fur traders to take a license and 
to report monthly all furs or skins bought by 
them. In order to render this control more 
efficient, the government imposed a royalty 
on each skin which must be stamped before 


it is paid. From that date, no skin could be 
put upon the market without being stamped 
and the royalty paid, and no skin could be 
shipped outside of the Province, without 
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having been first stamped and the royalty 
paid thereon, and this under the penalty of 
a fine and confiscation. The same regulations 
prevails for furs or skins which are shipped 
trom one locality of the Province to another, 
when they are sent from localities where the 
Province has officers to mark them. The 
shipment of either game or skins, of any kind 
whatever, is prohibited unless the contents 
are plainly marked on the outside of the 
packet, box, valise, or other receptacle® con- 
taining them; and this is also under the 
penalty of confiscation and a fine. This 
measure permits us not only to control the 
shipments, but also to prevent the purchase 
and shipment of furs taken out of season. 


One of the principal results of this policy of 
control of all shipments is a very great 
diminution in the number of furs taken ille- 
gally, for it is now useless to buy them from 
the trappers, seeing that they cculd not be 
disposed of, because none of our officers will 
stamp furs which have been evidently taken 
out of season. The dealers in furs, are the 
most anxious to second our efforts in this — 
direction, because purchases of furs taken out 
of season, is a detriment to the fur trade. — 
Furthermore these changes in the law permit 
dealers to conduct the trade openly and to sell 
their furs like all other traders without fearing 
the surveillance of the government officers. 
They have only to buy their license, have 
their furs stamped, and pay the royalty and 
their trade is as free as that of all other 
branches of commerce. % 


The passing of this law in the winter of 
1917, gave us a control last year of the ship- 
ments of 617 dealers in furs. This year, with 
the perfecting of our system, we have been 
able to control the operations of 793 licensed 
dealers, who report to us each month and thus 
enable us to trace and to follow every skin in 
the trade. In the first year of the operation 
of this new system, the government stamped 
and collected royalty on 192,241 muskrat. 
skins, 38,576 beaver skins, 9,846 marten skins, 
33,396 ermines, 5,964 mink skins, 7,350 deer 
skins, besides a large number of furs or skins 
too long to enumerate, but forming a grand 
total of 317,060 skins, representing a value of 
31,500,000. When we consider that this 
system is new and that the result just men- 
tioned is that of its first year in operation, we 
believe that we are justified in considering it 
most satisfactory. The law inposing a 
royalty and the obligation to have all turs and 
skins coming from the Province of Quebec 
stamped, enables us further to ascertain very 


approximately the different species and 
; quantities of the furs taken, particularly in 
certain portions of the Province. Thus the 
region of Lake St. John has furnished con- 
siderable quantities as well as that of Sa- 
guenny, more generally, known as the North 
Shore. When the system has been longer in 
operation we shall be ina position to say 
what species are most sought after, or if there 
are abuses in certain localities or if it is neces- 
sary to regulate the taking of any species, 
because of its growing scarcity, or to ascertain 
any necessity which may exist for modifying 
our hunting seasons, or to prohibit completely 
the hunting of some particular species of fur 
bearing animals, in order to permit their 
greater increase. I do not wish to pretend 
however, that we have succeeded in pre- 
vénting all poaching; because ill-disposed 
shippers are still well able to send packages 
through the mails or may possibly succeed in 
evading the vigilance of our officers in certain 
localities near our boundaries and in evading 
the law by shipping furs outside of the Pro- 
vince in a/surreptitious manner. Once on 
the other side of our frontier, we evidently 
are at the mercy of the authorities of our 
neighboring provinces and states and as none 
of our neighbors have a similar law to ours, 
the control of these shipments is made very 
difficult. I am very happy indeed however, 
to be able to testify here to the good will 
towards us in this connection, of which the 
authorities of the neighboring provinces, and 
especially that of Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick have given proof. For some months 
past, whenever these authorities of our sister 
provinces have ascertained that furs shipped 
' from the Province of Quebec, did not bear 
the stamp required by our laws, they have 
seized them and returned them to us. We 


have also commenced to benefit from the | 


same privilege at the hands of certain officers 
of the State of New York. I am glad to say 
also that the postal authorities have given us 
their assistance in a certain measure to enable 
us to control the sending of furs by Parcel 
Post. This improved system only operates 
however in the cities of Quebec and Montreal, 
but I anticipate with pleasure the possibility 
of such control being extended, not only to 
the large centres but also in the country 
Post Offices. The Postal authorities have 
shown themselves disposed to second our 
‘efforts, and with their kind assistance, I have 
no doubt that before long there will be a 
complete control for the shipments of furs 


through the mails. 
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We have not yet discussed the question 
with the Department of Customs. This 
Department, by its numerous officers all 
along the frontier between the Province of 
Quebec and the United States, is in a position 
to know everything which crosses the border, 
and I have no doubt that when we shall have 
obtained from the Customs Authorities the 
assurance that no furs shall be shipped from 
this Province to the United States, without 
being properly stamped, the different dealers 
who at present, decline to observe the law, 
will completely cease their clandestine trade. 


I have already said that a certain number 
still succeed in evading the law in passing 
their furs to/the other side of the boundary 
line between us and our neighboring pro- 
vinces. These furs are then reshipped to the 
large fur houses of Montreal or Quebec as if 
they were coming originally from New 
Brunswick, Ontario or Manitoba, and with 
the exception of beaver and otter, of which 
the sale is controlled in Ontario, by the 
Government of that Province, it is impossible 
for us to verity the point of shipment of these 
skins. The Government of Ontario in order 
to avoid abuses, very properly compels 
merchants who receive beaver or other skins 
with the Government tag, to return these tags 
immediately to the proper Department, so 
that there are no means left to establish in a 
satisfactory manner whether these beaver or 
otter skins really come from Ontario or not. 
This inconvenience will completely disappear 
when the other provinces will have adopted a 
system identical with ours for marking furs 
and will also control the shigment of skins, 
taken in the limits of their respective pro- 
vinces; and I do not despair of seeing this 
system of control adopted some day, every- 
where, and when this is done, we shall have 
an almost perfect protection of the wild 
life, which is, after our forests, one of the 
greatest sources of our revenue. 

The following resolution was passed at the 
National Conference: 

That in view of the increased impetus given 
to trapping operations by the high price of 
furs and by more active competition in the 
trade, there is now much greater danger than 
hitherto of a very .serious decrease in the 
supply of some of our most valuable fur 
bearers, and even in some cases, of their 
entire disappearance. 

That experience proves that valuable 
statistics of much of the wild life of the 
country so desirable for ensuring by timely 
action the perpetuation of declining species, 
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may be best secured by a departmental con- 
trol of the trade in raw furs. 

That this desirable control, instead of being 
a burden upon the public, may be made a 
source of income by the imposition of a small 
royalty upon raw skins; and that nothing is 
moré reasonable than that such small royalty 
should be contributed to the State from the 
vast fur industry based mainly upon the wild 
life of the public domain. 

That one of the chief difficulties encounter- 


ed in controlling the trade in raw pelts, the 


royalties paid thereon and the statistics 
thereof, as in the enforcement of all regula- 
tions for the protection of wild life—is to be 
found in the efforts to evade the law by the 
lawlessly inclined, who take advantage of the 
differing provisions of law in contiguous 
Provinces and States, to ship the products of 
the chase through territory imposing less 
rigorous conditions than those of The Pro- 
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vince or State whence they originally come 
Therefore be it 


Resolved: That while fully pe | i 


the complete control belonging to each 
Province of the Dominion over the entire 
wild life of its own territory, it is the sense 
of this Convention, that $0 far as possible, 
uniformity of laws and regulations regarding 


“such wild life, and especially with reference 


to the control of the trade in raw furs. is 
extremely desirable, as well as the utmost 
measure of reciprocity in the enforcement 
thereof; and further, that even in the absence 
of a complete uniformity of such laws and 
regulations, most desirable results have been 
proven possible by a neighborly reciprocity 
in enforcing them as illustrated in the re- 
ciprocal return to their place of origin, of raw 
furs and game, which when seized for illegal 
killing or shipment, are declared to have been 
shipped from another Province. 


Fifth National Game’ Conference 


An American Conference of Interest to Sportsmen 


- ALEXANDER McD. STopDART 


APS for Theodore Roosevelt, big game 

hunter and patriot, were sounded on 

Tuesday night, March 4, in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, at the dinner which concluded the two 
days’ National Game Conference of the 
American Game Protective Association. 

Three hundred or more sportsmen arose, 
and in the impressive silence between the 
bugle notes paid their tribute to the former 
President and sportsman and to American 
sportsmen who had given their lives in the 
world’s war. 

Previous to the sounding of taps, William 
B. Boulton, chairman of the conference, asked 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture, to read a 
resolution which stated, that in the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt, all outdoor lovers and 
conservationists have suffered a deplorable 
loss. 

“From the moment of his entry into public 
life,’ read Dr. Fisher, ““Mr. Roosevelt was 
possessed of the single idea of service—to do 
all that lay in his power to improve the con- 
dition of his fellow men. An ardent sports- 
man and lover of nature, he early began to 
train himself in the work of observation which 
resulted in his becoming an accomplished 


field naturalist, whose observations received 
the respect of all scientific men. 

“As founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club and one of its editors, he shared the 
responsibility for the first recommendation 
for the establishment of game preserves 
within the forest reserves, of which in recent 
years we have heard so much. 

“As President of the United States, he 
established new forest reserves and national 
monuments, and set aside many reservations, 
thus giving to conservation an impetus which 
had a~tremendous effect in popularizing it 
throughout the whole United States. 

“This country has not had so great a force 
for conservation as Theodore Roosevelt. His 
industry, his courage, his persistence and his 
devotion to the best interesis of America 
made him a force whose usefulness to the 
country in conservation matters cannot be 
overestimated. ‘ 

“His achievements in other lines of work, 
all of them animated by the same motive of 
service, need not to be referred to, nor his 
personal charm, which made him beloved by 
all who knew him well.” 


Patriotism and sportsmanship were the © 


keynotes of the dinner. Nicholas Everett, 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of England, 


who like Col. Roosevelt, desired to organize 
with Col. Selous at the head, full equipped 
regiment of rough-riders and sportsmen, and 
being rejected, worked as a member of the 
British Foreign Secret Service, where his 
dangerous calling in war brought him bodily 
injuries, urged the necessity of the English 
speaking peoples standing together in future 
world’s work. S 
At the afternoon session that day, Everitt, 
who has hunted big game all over the world, 
in displaying magic lantern slides showing how 
Norway, by protection and propagation’ of 
game and destruction of vermin, had made 
that country full of game, told a thrilling 
story of being charged by a moose, the largest 
specimen he had seen in thirty years’ hunting 
om the Scandanavian peninsula. 

He and his Norwegian guide were close 
upon the moose, when an Austrian with a 
Norwegian guide, whose only means of inter- 
communication was the sign language, mis- 
took Everitt and his guide for the:moose. 
' The Austrian’s explosive bullets took the left 
arm and right leg from the guide, killing him. 


As soon as the moose saw the hunter, the 
beast charged, and Everitt’s first shot stuck 
the animal in the lungs. To the hunter’s 
dismay, he found that the second barrel was 
without a cartridge, and the first bullet had 
failed to stop the animal. Finally, Everitt 
managed to put another cartridge into the 
gun, and as the animal charged for a second 
time, the bullet wound merely infuriating it, 
the hunter reasoned that aiming for the brain, 
the bullet might glance off the forehead, so he 
dropped on his knee, and when the animal 
was within a dozen feet of him, shot it through 
the heart, the animal dropping within six feet 
of him. 5 

A novel feature of hunting in Norway, of 
which Mr. Everitt told, is the employment of 
bird-reporting dogs. The hunter explained 
that in the forests of Norway the cover is so 
thick that it would be easy under ordinary 
circumstances to lose a dog, so dogs are trained 
to seek the birds, and when they find them, 
whether it is within a radius of a quarter of a 
mile, a half mile, a mile or two miles, to come 
back to the master, and then the gunner 
follows the dog to the place where the animal 
first discovered the game. j 

Quite as thrilling as Everitt’s story of his 
big moose, was Carl A. Keley’s experience with 
big game in Africa in hunting the leopard, 
elephant, lion, rhino and buffalo. Akeley, 
who was with Roosevelt in the African jungles, 
told of the dangers when his hunting party 


— 
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came upon a herd of seven hundred elephants, 
and when he had dropped one of the bulls, 
the animals circled in a larger growing area 
each moment, seeking to find where the 
danger lay, while the other elephants tried to 
bring the animal to its feet and thus carry it 
out of the danger zone. 


His fight with a wounded leopard, which for 
a time threatened to end in favor of the 
animal, also carried a thrill. Keley had 
been following the animal from ant-hill to 
ant-hill for some time, his only companion 
being a Somoiland boy, who carried a hunting 
knife. Keley, of course, had his rifle. 


The big game hunter did not see the 
leopard distinctly, but shooting at the shad- 
ows in the bush he wounded the leopard, and 
following it closely he was somewhat startled 
by the animal leaping at him. The animal 
was so,cloSe that there was not time to shoot 
before it was upon him. The leopard’s claws 
caught one arm and sought to bring its mouth 
into play. Not quite succeeding in this, it 
did manage, however, to seize the free hand 
in its mouth, badly mangling it. 


Both man and leopard went to the ground 
together, happily, the man on top. The 
beast sought by its hind claws to get a firm 
grip upon the ground and to change positions. 
The bullets, however, had cut the tendons of 
the legs and the animal thus was unable 
effectively to use its hind claws. Keley 
called for the boy with the hunting knife, but 
the boy in terror had dropped the knife and 
was nowhere to be seen. 


As mam and beast struggled for supremacy, 
the hunter realized that with his knees, by 
slightly rising and putting as much force as 
his strength would permit, he could crack the 
ribs of the animal. For a time it was a 
question of enduring strength, and the mo- 
ment that Keley telt the beast relax, al- 
though desiring to relax himself, he put ad- 
ditional force into his knees and continued 
to break the animal’s ribs, in the meantime, 
struggling to thrust his hand down the ani- 
mal’s throat as far as possible in order to 
strangle the beast. Finally, as the struggles 
of the animal grew less and less, Akeley’s 
voice reached the Somoiland boy, who came 
forward with the recovered hunting knife, 
and Keley carved out the leopard’s heart. 


Colonel John H. Wallace, Jr., Fish and 
Game Commissioner of Alabama, struck a 
national and international note in his address, 
and called attention to the necessity of 
broadening the scope of the migratory wild 
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fowl treaty to include Mexico and the Central 
American states. 

William L. Finley’s motion pictures of wild 
life, showed at close range blue herons break- 
ing through the shell and coming into being; 
kildeer, avocet, skunks, porcupine, the sage 
grouse, with its interesting dance of the males 
before sunrise; and intimate pictures of the 
pelican. 

Finley’s angling pictures, particularly those 
of fishing in rough waters, had a charm about 
them that brought back memories of pleasant 
days on rapid streams. 


Dr. George Bird Grinnell, w ha was the first 
advocate of the no-sale of game, interested 
the New York and out of town sportsmen at 
the Game Conference, by telling of shooting 
woodcock, quail, rabbit, duck and snipe on 
the marshes of the Harlem River, which is 
now a section of the city with a million people 
within a very brief radius. He also told of 
passenger-pigeons nesting in his father’s yard. 


Dr. Grinnell who participated in many 
hunts with the Indians for buffalo, told of the 
preparations made for such a gathering and 
of the pleasure when the news came that the 
scouts had found a herd, the young men going 
forward on their ponies with their bows and 
arrows, the white men with their then modern 
guns, and the old men and women following 
along with the implements for the cutting up 
and preserving of the game. As the line of 
hunters moved forward toward the last hill, 
the sign was given for every man to get into 
the game, and the start over the top of the 
hill was made in such a way as to give every 
one an even break. The Indians would ridé 
close to the animals, and with their arrows 
knock over the bisons. When the hunt was 
coneluded, the old men and the women with 
their knives would begin the work of preparing 
the carcasses, and Dr. Grinnell stated that 
nothing was wasted. He remarked it was 
the theory of the Indians that when the white 
man had swept the buffalos off the plains, they 
merely had driven them to certain sections of 
the country where they might have the 
animals for their selfish use. 


Discussing hunting conditicns in the past ; 


and for the future, Dr. Grinnell predicted that 
the sportsmen of the future, fifty years from 
now, will have better shooting than ‘their 
_ grandfathers knew. 

Lee S. Crandall, Assistant Curator of Birds, 
New York Zoological Park, announced: that 
three species of geese had been bred for the 
first Lime in the history of these birds. H. J. 
Jager, of Owatona, Minnesota, bred the first 


snow-geese; Arthur M Barnes, of | 
Rockefeller estate, bred the first arheies 
geese, and in New York Zoological Park had — 
been bred: the first’ Magellan upland-geese. 
The Nat'onal Zoological Park bred American i 
coots for the first time. 

John T. Nichols, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, entertained the fish and 
game commissioners who came from all part 
of the country, conservationists and sportsmen fi) 
by telling of the habits of shore birds, and 
whistling the calls of big and little yellowlegs, ~ 
dowitcher, stilt, sandpiper, curlew, willet and 
other members of the family. ’ 

The Chief of the Bureau of Biological nh. 
Survey, E. W. Nelson, said it‘was the desire 
of his department to build up the State game 
resources and to co-operate with State offi- 
cials that the game of every State be kept up 
to a high mark. He pointed out that the = 
Federal goyernment has the men available 
for investigation work of every kind, and 
when there is need for it, these men can be 
sent to any State or to the neighboring coun- 
tries at the north or south for such work. He 
thought an investigation might be profitable 
of the shore birds that winter in Argentine, — 
and that a treaty with that republic similar 
to the Canadian understanding, would be - 
well worth while. 


Mr. Nelson believes that the controversy 
regarding elk in the Yellowstone region could 
be stopped if his program made in consulta- 
tion with H. ‘S. Graves, National Forester, 
could be put into operation. v 


That program calls for the purchase of 
additional lands at a cost of $300,000, whieh 
for the time being would provide ample feed- 
ing ground. for a perpetual herd of from 
40,000 to 50,000 elk, which would give 8,000 
animals yearly available for shooting. For 
the additional purchase of land at a cost of q 
$500,000, such elk shooting could be given f 
to sportsmen for all time, and the continued _! 
settlement of the region round about, and the 
increasing zone of the cattle rangers would 
not in any way interfere with this herd. 

The program would also call for the co- - 
operation of the Biological Survey, the 
National Forestry Bureau and the State for t 
the purpose of determining the number of ; 
animals to be killed, and the State then could R 
issue resident and non-resident licenses to sae 
sportsmen to kill in certain districts a given 
number of animals. bil 

The WNelson-Graves proposal would be ys 
applied in the same manner to the surplus of 
the Roosevelt elk now in the Olympic National 
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Forest, and to big game shootin certain 
districts in Wyoming where there are deer and 
“mountain sheep. 

Alex. G. MacVicar, head gamekeeper of the 
Firenze Second Farm of Major M. Robert 
Guggenheim, discussed the careless indif- 
ference that in the Colonial days destroyed 
the salmon fisheries of the New England rivers, 
and believed that these rivers can be .re- 
claimed by ceasing to make sewers of the 
waters, giving proper protection to fish, and 
in the building of dams to see that opportun- 
ity is given to reach fresh water to spawn. 

*George H. Graham, Fish and Game Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, told of the intro- 
duction of three and five inch salmon in the 
Merrimac River during the past three or four 
years, and he looks forward to the taking of 
mature salmon weighing trom fifteen to forty 
pounds each, either this year or in 1920, the 
salmon requiring four years to reach the 
adult stage. 

The fish culturist’ of New York, John W 
Titcomb, stated that an Atlantic salmon had 
been taken off Montauk Point, L. I. last year, 
and he advocated Federal control over the 
anadromous fishes, thus giving an opportunity 
to salmon, striped bass and shad to ascend 
the fresh waters to reproduce their kind. 

Mr. Graham pointed out to the assembled 
sportsmen and fish and game commissioners 
the value of organizing sportsmen’s clubs, and 
told how to go about doing it. 

A paper was read for Aldo Leopold, of 
Albuquerque, N. M., which brought out a 
discussion that led Mr. Graham of Massa- 
chusetts to say, that wherever cheap lands 
could be purchased for a public domain for 
the benefit of the man who does not belong to 
a hunting or fishing club, it would be a good 
policy for states to pursue. 

John B. Burnham, President of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, pointed 
out that New York already had pursued that 
policy in giving free hunting in the Adiren- 
dacks and the Catskills to every lover of the 
outdoors. 

Conservation on a business basis was the 
subject of the talk of George D. Pratt, Con- 
servation Commissioner of, New York, who 
showed that forests, fish and game more than 
pays itself in full value for every dollar ex- 
pended. He instanced the case of fur bearing 
animals whose pelts will bring this year 
to trappers $2,000,000. Of this amount, 
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$1,000,000 alone was paid for 260,000 skunk 
skins. 

Ottomar H. Van Norden, of the Camp Fire 
Club, who was a Y.M.C.A. worker in France, 
told of the St. Mihiel offensive; Duncan Dunn, 
superintendent of the New Jersey State Game 
Farm, told of the successful pheasant raising: 
Harry T. Rogers, superintendent of the New 
York State Game Farm, talked of game farm 
activities; John Hair, head gamekeeper of 
the Hempstead estate, spoke on game breed- 
ing on Long Island; Dr. James G. Needham, 
of Cornell University, discussed aquiculture 
at the University’s fish cultural experimental 
station; and a paper was read from George 
MacReynolds, of the Bucks County Fish, Game 
and Forestry Association, on what such a club 
has done for game birds. 

A visitor to the conference was Carl J. 
Lomen, of Nome, Alaska, who is a pioneer in 
introducing reindeer meat to northern cities 
in the United States. The first shipment was 
made last year to Minneapolis and New York. 
and the venison met with favor. This rein- 
deer meat is a surplus of the animals ori- 
ginally introduced by Uncle Sam in Alaska in 
1892. The first herd consisted of 160 
animals, which ten years later was increased 
to 1280, and reindeer have been so prolific 
that there are now 100 herd consisting of 
130,000 animals, and it is intended that the 
surplus of this stock be sold yearly in America 
to increase the food supply. 

Two men were missed from the Fifth 
Annual Conference, Emmet A. Quarles, who 
is now in France as secretary of a reconstruc- ° 
tion committee and Frederic C. Walcott, who 
is engaged in war work. 

A resolution was passed saying that vagrant 
and unrestrained cats constitute a greal 
destructive agency to the song and game 
birds, and are a source of danger to the public 
health, and urging adequate laws to control 
this menace. 

William B. Boulton, of New Jersey, who 
says that he would rather be the chairman of 
the National Game Conference than any other 
office that could be given him, was re-elected 
chairman. The vice-chairmen include E. C. 
Hinshaw, Iowa; R. A. Childs, Kentucky: 
and W. B. Mershon, Michigan. Tracy 
Dows, of New York, was re-elected treasurer; 
Emmet A. Quarles, Connecticut, secretary, 
and George M. Fayles, New York, acting 
secretary. 
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Proposed Principles for Conserving Game 


1—In the well-settled regions of the United 
States and Canada, the supply of wild game 
is nowhere sufficient to render it an important 
food supply; and in view of its steady destruc- 
‘tion by man, predatory mammals and birds, 
severe winters and scarcity of food and cover, 
game killing in thoseregions must be regarded 
as a severely limited pastime, and not as 
an industry in competition with the stock- 
raiser and the butcher. 

2—In well-settled regions, it is impossible 
to make bag limits too small or open seasons 
‘too short, for the best continuance of the 
game supply. 

3—No frontierman can reasonably be 
expected either to devise,or to execute, unaid- 
ed by his federal government, methods for 
‘the adequate preservation and increase of 
large game. 

4—Well-settled and well-fed regions require 
game laws of greater stringency than frontier 
regions. 

5—Frontier and savage regions require 
to be specially defined on the map, and pro- 
vided with game law specially adapted to the 
needs of their inhabitants and to the available 
supply of game. 

6—The strict regulation of game-killing 
in frontier regions inures directly to the 
benefit of the people most dependent upon the 
game for their existence. 

7—The sale of game should not be permit- 
ted al any time, anywhere; because all com- 
mercialization of wild game and other forms 
of wild life is thoroughly exterminatory 
in its effects. 

8—In all countries, the rational utilization 
of game is desirable, but only on a basis that 
will provide amply and adequately for, the 
perpetuation of the breeding stock. 
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Authority on Wild Life Suggests Lines of Action to Maintain the 
Supply of Game 


9—Regions that are remote from lines of 
power transportation, or-are in winter en- 


tirely cut off from supplies of fresh meat from 


without, are entitled to preferential treat- 
ment. 


10—The relief of persons inhabiting frontier — 


regions who by reason of sex, or other causes 
are unable themselves to take out licenses and 
hunt and kill their annual quota of game must 
be specially provided for by law. 


11—Every community large enough to 


contain a post office should be established as a, 


game-protection centre, or unit, and a deputy 
game warden should be appointed for each 
centre, to whom an annual salary should be 
paid during satisfactory service, no matter 
how small the salary might be. 

12—The duty of every such deputy game 
warden should be to issue hunting licenses, 
check up the reports of license holders, and 
generally promote and be responsible for the 
observance of the laws affecting game. 

13—The cold-storage of legally-killed game 
to promote its full utilization by the holders 
of hunting licenses beyond the regular 
season for hunting, is desirable and necessary. 

14—It is time for the Governments of 
Canada and the United States to stop all 
killing of female hoofed game, other than 
caribou, by Indians, by prospectors, and by 
all other persons. 

15—The waste of game’ should, under 
certain fixed conditions, be made a penal 
offence. ; 

16—Regulations should be framed to 
require the reasonable salvage of game meat 
sportsmen.—Dr. W. T. Hornaday, at the 
National Conference on Game and Wild Life 
Protection, 


Want Annual Meeting on Game Conservation 


The National Conference on Wild Life Pro- 
tection which was held in Ottawa in connection 
with the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mission of Conservation of Feb. 17, 18 and 
19, unanimously adopted the suggestion that 
a conference of all those interested in wild 
life protection should be convened annually 


and passed a resolution asking the Commis- 
sion of Conservation to call the meeting each 


year, arrange the details and secure the co- 


operation and support of the various game — 


organizations and others interested through- 
out Canada. Such a unifying influence is 
lacking at the present time and it was felt 


‘ 


a 


lake ; 


_ that much better progress in the conservation 


of wild life could be made through the in- 
strumentality of such an annual gathering. 


Among those who spoke in endorsation of . 


the proposal were Hon. O .T. Daniels, Attor- 
ney-General of Nova Scotia; Hon. A. E. 
Arsenault, Premier of Prince Edward Island; 
Dr. A. Thompson, M.P., for Yukon; Jack 
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Miner, of Kingsville, Ont; Dr. W. Baker, 
Chairman, Provincial Game Conservation 
Board of British Columbia; B. Lawton, 
Provincial Game Guardian of Alberta F. 
Bradshaw, Provincial Game Guardian of 
Saskatchewan; E. T. D. Chambers, of Quebec, 
and S. Harris, of Toronto. 


Buck Law Essential to Maintenance‘of Deer Supply 


The following table wh ch shows the effect 
of a law protecting doe deer as compared with 
promiscuous killing of both sexes is furnish ng 
by the American Game Protection Associa- 
tion. 

Twenty-four pairs of breeding deer are 
taken as a basis, and the table shows results 
after the first breeding season. It should 
be borne in mind that in states having buck 
laws, bucks are only killed when they have 
horns and are more than a year old, while 
under the other law does and bucks may be 
killed before they attain the breeding age. 

For purposes of comparison it is assumed 
that one-half the total deer supply is killed 
each open season. ‘The result of course would 
be similar if other fractions were used.. The 
relative increase of deer under absolute pro- 


tection is also shown. Each doe is estimated 
to produce on the average one and a half 
fawns annually after the first year. 


This table was prepared several years ago 
by Dr. A. K. Fisher and Prof. F. E. L. Beal 
of the United States Biological Survey upon 
the suggestion of Hon. George Shiras, 3d. _ Its 


‘accuracy as a relative comparison ‘thas pever 


been successfully challenged. 


It shows conclusively the fact that a law per- 
mitting general killing of deer leads directly 
to annihilation with no greai addition to sport 
or the food upply. On the other hand, para- 
doxical as it may seem, a buck law increases 
the stock and at the same time permits more deer 
to be killed. The table supplies an unanswer- 
able argument in support of the buck law. 


Copies of this table may be had byjzaddressing the American Game"Protective Association. 


Theoretical © 
Increase Under 


Buck Law: One-half 
Horned Bucks Killed 


No Protection of Does; 
One-half of All Deer Killed 


Closed Season Each Year Annually. 
No Killing Killing Remaining Stock| Killing Remaining Stock 
of Obes including of Including 
Bucks or Does |Bucks Bucksand Does |Bucks and Does Bucks and Does 

1st year.... 42 42| 12 30 42|21 21 21 21 
200). 60 60] 15 33 60/15 15 15 15 
BEC strane 91 92] 16 48 92/11 11 11 11 
9 sae 136 137| 24 69 137| 8 8 9 8 
Sy cok 205 206| 34 104 206|.7 6 6 6 
Btn 6°. 308 308] 52 155 309] 5 4 5 5) 
mths sk 463 462] 78 232 463| 4 4 4 4 
‘siti ans 694 693/116 348 694] 3 3) 3 4 
(Cet) elaphalepee eree 1,040 1,040 174 521 1,042] 2 3 2 a3} 
LCL ae eet 1,560 1,560 | 260 782 1,562] 2 2 1 3 

Total at end of 10th year 3,120] 781 2,344 | 155 No breeding 

Breeding |Killed Breeding | killed stock left 
Stock Stock | 


Annual Meeting of Essex County Wild Life Conservation Assn. 


The third annual meeting of the Essex 
County Wild Life Conservation Association 
was held in Leamington on January 24th. 
Mr. Forest Conover, president of the associa- 
tion, was absent in Florida but a brief com- 


munication was read from him and all agreed 
that his heart was in his work as superin- 
tendent of the Dominion Park and Bird 
Sanctuary at Point Pelee. Magistrate Al- 
fred Miers of Walkerville acted as chairman. 
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The election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, Mr. F. H. Conover; 1st. vice- 
pres., Alfred Miers, Walkerville; 2nd. vice- 
pres., John T. Miner, Kingsville; sec.treas., 
Edward R. Kerr, Walkerville; North Essex 
executive: F. H. Walker, Alexander Gow, D. 
A. Maxwell, Hugh B. Gilbert, J. A. Pent- 
land, Windsor and A. Jensen, A. W. Reid 
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and Nate K. Cornwall of Walkerville; South 
Essex executive: F. S. Moss, C. A. Cullen, 
George Wiper Winter, J. Hancock, Wallace _ 
Tilden, Leamington; Dr. J. E. Jenner, Kings- 


ville and C. E. Naylor, Essex. A number of 
recommendations to the Ontario Department 
of Game and Fisheries were drafted at this ~ 
meeting. 


Interested in Conservation 


Editor, Rod and Gun: 

I like Rod and Gun just fine. I am inter- 
ested in conservation too. I want to be a 
sportsman. I am glad to see that deer, 
grouse etc., are increasing in this neighbor- 
hood. If does are not shot here at any 
time I have hopes of moose, deer, grouse. I 
saw a prairie chicken this last summer, a live 
one. Fisher were very scarce this winter and 
and very few deer, moose or caribou were shot 


here this year, in fact any year for that 
matter. It’s wonderful how the red deer 
stay so close to towns and settlements the 
year round and yet are so seldom seen. I 
know of some within one mile of the town. 
I believe we are thinning down that pesky 
weasel and that ought to help the grouse. 
There are very few wolves around here at 
present. 


Dryden, Ont. Albert Mitchell. 


The Drift of the Moose 


While the advance of civilization has either 
exterminated or greatly reduced in numbers 
the moose of the United States, it seems to be 
the fact that in Canada and Alaska there are 
sections wheré this animal is not only in- 
creasing in numbers, but is also occupying a 
much larger range than formerly. Even in 
the province of New Brunswick, the moose 
within the memory of the present generation 
has occupied new territory. It has also 
crossed the height of land in northern Quebec 
and Ontario and. moved down towards 
Hudson Bay and for the first time in history 
moose are found around Lake Mistassini, in 
the latitude of the south end of James Bay. 

Stefansson brings out with him the news 
of the most recent northern advance of this 
animal to the shores of the Arctic at Corona- 
tion Gulf. He talked with an old Indian 
woman at Fort Norman, who told him that 
when she was young no moose were known east 
of Bear Lake. During her lifetime they have 
occupied this eastern country and moved on 
to Coronation Gulf. The Esquimaux were 
terrified when they saw the first moose on 
their hunting grounds, but within the last 


few years they have learned to appreciate 
them as an addition to the food supply. The 
muskrat is also moving north. 

Stefansson says that the moose are generally 
increasing in interior Alaska. There are fewer 
men in that country than at the height of the 
mining excitement and less killing. He says 
that at Fort Yukon last year, where forty 
men and two hundred dogs wintered, the 
moose were very abundant and few were 
killed. The dogs even were fed on white 
flour. 

The drift of the moose inte new country is 
one of the most interesting phenomena of 
animal life. This fact, taken in consideration 
with the increase in portions of its old range 
which have not been correspondingly aband- 
oned, is most encouraging. F 

The reindeer of Alaska have increased in 
twenty years from 1000 to 125,000. Big 
game responds quickly when given a fair 
chance. The future of the game is brighter 
to-day in many ways than it has been in a 
long time. We all know more of the moose, 
and we have certainly gained in wisdom. 

American Game Protective Association. 
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The Single Barrel Trap Gun 


FRED ‘COPELAND 


ing tournament were counted: in order 
— to determine for one shooter, at least, 
which type of gun was most popular ‘and 
hence most effective for breaking clay targets 
under conditions as they now exist, that is, 
16 yds. rise at 50 yds. flight birds. The 
tournament was to be a large one. It was 
in the hands of the most efficient and exper- 
ienced students of the game, and the manage- 
ment had placed in open competition many 
extremely valuable, not to say beautiful, 
trophies, no few of which ran into the yellow 
metal and in several instances the yellow 
metal served but for a setting for the rarest 
of all gems, the diamond. Assuredly, it was 
natural to suppose many of the country’s 
‘most skilful trapshooters would enter. The 
supposition proved correct and not only were 
a large number of the country’s best men 
present but in subsequent trapshooting 
history they have further proven their title. 
Here, indeed, if ever, could silent, yet expert, 
testimony be taken bearing on the most pro- 
ficient target breaking weapon. Just as- 
precisely and definitely as the clay targets 
were shattered so also was prejudice snuffed 
out by conviction. There were twice as 
many single barrel trap guns in use at the 
shoot as all others combined by five per cent. 
It is evident the expert trapshooter, and 
the untold thousands who painstakingly 
copy him, is supplying himself with a single 
barreled “double hammerless,” i.e., a single 
barrel, single trigger, hammerless, ejector| 
weapon. 
The single barrel trap gun is built as close 
to the lines of the beautiful, racy, perfectly 


ae ago the guns at a trapshoot- 


balanced double barrel hammerless as a 
single barrel weapon will allow. It is not 
only a suitable type but also a fortunate 
occurrence that the model of the double ham- 
merless has been selected, for behind it stands 
an admirable history of solid achievement 
at the hands of artists in the gun building 
craft on both sides of the water. Although 
the single barrel weapon has been in use some 
little time, it is only recently by comparison 
that American makers have entered the field 
and brought this type of gun more fully 
into the hands of clay target enthusiasts at 
large. 

The stock of the gun is practically that of 
the double save that it is narrower, of course, 
to take the thinner one lock action at the 
point where the panels are blocked out. The 
same individual taste is met with in regard 
to the grip as occurred before the single 
came on the market. Here it is that style 
may influence a man’s choice, if style may be 
said to apply to guns.» A few half pistol 
grips are in evidence but the majority refuse 
to linger on the fence and boldly specify 
straight or full pistol grips, which in not a few 
instances are wound with more or less sticky 
rubber tape in spite of the careful checkering 
which is an art in itself as all will admit who 
have watched one of these -skilful wood 
carvers at work on a fine piece of walnut. 
In this connection it may not be digressing 
to say that the writer treasures highly the 
opportunity he once had of watching and 
visiting with one of these workmen. So 
painstaking was this man that he fashioned 
his own tools and practiced on ivory to further 
train his hand for the exact work. How well 
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he succeeded may be known from the fact 
that his work on ivory was so fine it resemb- 
led but a grey appearance yet it would stand 
the searching eye of a magnifying glass. 

The action is usually, and in the American 
guns always, the so called box action, that is, 
the lock is fastened to the inside of the steel 
frame and not inset in the wood of the stock 
as in the side plate type of lock. And the 
action itself is that of the double hammerless 
reduced to single blessedness for the trap- 
shooter. As for the engraving, the decora- 
tion on a hundred dollar double gun will sur- 
pass in this regard that of the single gun of an 
equal or even more costly model. Undoubt- 
edly the reason lies in the fact that a single 
is relatively more costly to make and the 
revenue from the number of sales less. It is 
reasonable to expect in days to come trap 
guns will be more fully decorated for they 
lend themselves to this end and they are not 
subjected to the mercies of hard usage in the 
same way a field gun is. Few perhaps realize 
the pride with which not only the makers but 
more especially the clever workmen them- 
selves show the visitor to a factory the en- 
graving and inlaid work in different carats of 
gold on an action that may have been under 
the hands of the workman for months. The 
height of pride is manifested when a gun may 
be brought out which is intended for some 
’ monarch; a gun replete with beauty, often 

revealing the cunning fashioning of a coat-of- 
arms. ‘ 

Where the frame and barrel join in the 
single gun, although modelled with consum- 
mate skill, has been the greatest subject 
of criticism in maintaining beauty of line. 
Here the breech end of the barrel has been 

imbedded and strengthened in a block of 
steel which, when the gun is closed, seals the 
action and connects up its lines. It is here 
the ventilated rib starts its run over numer- 
ous bridges and the combination, taken 
on the whole, drifts at this point farthest 
away from the lines of the double hammerless. 
The various locking devices, however, in 
lugs or extension rib or both are the systems 
of the doublegun and it is safe to say they are 
adequate inasmuch as no gun is subjected to 
an endurance test more than a trap gun. In 
fact, they are twisted and wrenched by smoke- 
less powder and chilled shot as much in a 
single day at a tournament as a field gun is 
asked to withstand in an entire season. 


It is the fore arm and the ventilated rib 
that really distinguishes the trap gun. It is 
amusing to see what individual taste 
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will run to in fore ends. Every gun rack at — 
any of the large tournaments is a museum. 
Here are to be found deep, narrow fore ends, 
flat beaver tails, long flat specimens deeply 
grooved and here and there one whittled out 
of soft wood, possibly a try-out. It would 
seem the beaver tail is more scientific. It is 
wide, comfortably fills the palm of the hand, 
keeps the fingers from the hot barrel and 
allows the hand that does the pointing to be 
very closely lined with the barrel; in brief, it 
gives perfect control with comfort. A trap- 
shooter must lay hold on the fore arm, it is 
the joint that connects up the wires of comb 
and object pointed at. The beaver tail 
fore end is not without beauty, its very 
unusualness betrays distinction. 


To the gunner used to double tubes it is 
the ventilated rib that surprises him most 
And if it is a surprise when viewed sidewise, it 
is a shock when squinted over. As compared 
with two broad honest tubes it seems thinner 
than a yard stick turned up edgewise. At 
first it seems too delicate for guidance in 
searching for flying objects. There is no 
doubt but that ene must get used to its 
unusualness and then it will be found to be an 
improvement. The human eye is so auto- 
matic it all but reaches the Nth power as 
witnessed, for instance, when it is given time 
to centre a bead in the peep sight of a rifle, 
but when it can not take time it sometimes 
acts very human-like and the assertion, “‘you 
can’t cross-fire with the thin breech and 
narrow rib of a trap gun,” needs salting. A 
man can cross-fire with any gun. Some of 
the most famous professional clay target ar- 
tists the world had thus far produced have, ~ 
tried to get used to a single tube only fo . 
return to the double to hold their pace. 
This is not an argument against the single, 


however, for no doubt many professionals as ; 


well as amateurs are only waiting to get 
theirhandson one. In the halo of good fellow- 
ship that crowns every trapshoot the bars of 
social strata are let down and the humblest 
recruit to the sport may seek the opinions 
of men whose names and fame not only in 
trapshooting but in other walks of life are 
household words. It is from such men as 
well as many lesser lights who once used the 
double gun that you may hear an expression 
of firm belief in the merits of the single gun. 
Generally speaking the single trap gun 
weighs just what the double for trapshooting 
weighs, 714 to a strong 8 founds. The 
trigger pull runs a trifle lighter, and as low 
as 3 pounds is often found. The barrel 
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| ' lengths run from 30 to 34 inches, just as they 
used to do in the doubles and balance is main-~ 


tained in the same way that a man’s nervous 
system may be fitted with a slow or fast 
handling gun. 

This great sport of the out-of-doors is 
nothing if it is not a breeder of optimism and 
already many dare to think that the world 
will sometime become efficient enough so 
that 12 gauge shot gun shells will cost half 
what they now do and with the hope comes the 
anticipation of shooting targets in doubles. 
Surely, shooting doubles or “pairs” will be 
vastly more popular than “singlés.”” When 
‘conditions are perfect it takes a great deal 
more skill to shatter two “clays” sprung 
together than it does one and the satisfaction 
from a “‘dead and dead” is not just so much 
greater, it is vastly more so. The army of 
trapshooters have so far perfected themselves 
that at large tournaments where, if anywhere. 


the individual must be keyed up, straight runs 
and high scores no longer cause a passing 
thought. In fact, it is only when a man goes 
through a several day’s tournament with a 
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Tun approaching 500 that calloused scatter 


gun artists stand up and shade their eyes. If 
events do transpire, after normal conditions 
again attained in the shell market so that 
double target shooting is available to the 
many, what about the single trap gun? Will 
the old double be resorted to? The writer 
thinks not. It is likely the ‘‘over and under 
barrel gun’’ will find favor for it is in reality 
a single barrel trap gun with another barrel 
slid under the top one. It has been the 
writer’s privilege to handle one of these 
weapons and it is so similar inits “feel”? that 
the single trap gun user would reach for it 
naturally. The price of these guns, however, 
would need to take a substantial drop in 
price if the many are to use them. The 
plainest of over and under double barrel gun 
requires the separation of more than a five 
hundred dollar note. Assuredly it is some- 
thing to look ahead to and if in years to come 
the game should ever need a_ stimulant 
the over and under gun with double targets 
will furnish a combination to stir the most 
jaded senses and in it the game would again 
behold its own vigorous youth. 


Remodeling a Military Model Mauser 


- A. A. MERRILL, D.M.D. 


very large number of military model 

rifles are used as sporting arms, and 

some of your readers may be interested 

in the principles used in remodelling a Spanish 
war 7mm Mauser recently. 

The outside of barrel of this particular arm 
is cylindrical for 10 inches or so from a point 
some two inches forward of receiver ring. 
There the barrel is reduced in diameter 
abruptly perhaps 3-16 inch, continuing 
undiminished in diameter to within a short 
distance of the muzzle,where it is again 
“stepped-down” to take on foresight band, 
and a recess left for attachment of bayonet: 
the barrel being 2814 inches. from receiver- 
ring to muzzle, not only an ungraceful appear- 
ing barrel, but one would suppose its vibra- 
tion, when fired, to be irregular. At any rate 
it was possible, after unscrewing barrel from 
receiver and centering the bore in a lathe, to 
turn a straight taper from a point 6 inches 
from receiver ring to another point where 
diameter of barrel will be as nearly as pos- 
sible the original size. This resultsina new 
barrel length of 2414 inches and cuts off the 


old military rear-sight and the four inches 
of old muzzle bearing the foresight-band, said 
four inches being apparently the only really 
damaged portion of the bore; barrel is then © 
screwed back into receiver, getting old marks 
exactly in fine. These old marks are two, 
one on barrel and one on receiver, made by 
some cutting tool at the factory when arm was 
first assembled. 

The bolt handle stuck out like a sore thumb 
but was coerced into a more convenient shape 
by an oxy-acetylene blow pipe; this is the only 
method of applying sufficient heat to do this 
work quickly enough to prevent heat from 
running up into the body of the bolt-sleeve 
known to the writer, and the importance of 
this point cannot be overestimated when it is 
remembered that the safety lugs are integral 
with this part. If any other method is 
followed the bolt sleeve must be case-harden- 
ed after heating, though this is a very simple 
and easy task. The foresight band and base 
(in one piece) were worked out of the solid, and 
the hood likewise. The former is cross-pinned 
to barret and is capable of instantaneous 
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change of different forms of foresights; 
first, a shallow slot is filed for the sight and a 
fine saw-cut made from the bottom of this 
slot downward and slightly forward; then 
a hole is drilled from before backward just 
under the slot and the rear end of hole tapped 
where it has passed through the saw-cut; 


that part of the drill hole in front of saw-cut — 


being reamed out smooth, a properly made 
machine screw with only its end threaded 
closes or opens the saw-cut and the forward 
direction of this cut was to allow sufficient 
spring for this. Foresights are very easily 
made of different widths and heights. Gold 
or gold-colored metal such as spelter, may be 
welded on before stems are worked ont and 
one may have flat tops—one narrow for short 
range target, one wide for long range—and 
hunting sights of any desired shape which, 
by a mark on top of sight base and a mark on 
the sights themselves, can be replaced cor- 
rectly in a moment; or any commercial fore- 
sight may be adapted to this base. 

A hood is very necessary in target work. 
This hood is attached to the sight base by a 
small bolt and nut passing through the front 
corners, the rear corners also are drilled and 
small rivets inserted having points left on 
the inner sides. The sight base is “‘spotted” 
with the drill point to correspond with the 
rivets and the front corners of hood rounded 


Hood folded forward 


so that the hood hinges on the bolt and may 
be pushed forward to allow an unobstructed 
view of the sight, the top rounded part of 
hood being cut out to suit; then when swung 
back the rivets snap into the indentations 
made for them and the hood is held firmly 
in place. By removing the little nut and 
the bolt, the hood may be quickly detached 
altogether. To obtain reasonable sighting 
efficiency and longest possible ‘‘sight-radius”’ 
I obtained a 1-A Lyman made for the Savage 
rifle, intending to alter its base and attach 
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to the cocking-piece, but was unfortunate 


enough to lose the base, so a new one was — 


designed having a hinge same as originally 


Hood removed. Note saw cut running from 
hood-bolt hole upward to base of sight. Is closed 
by screw whose head shows in sight base. thereby 
clamping foresight. Below—hood with hinge 
bolt in place. ; 


for attachment of sight stem, but an‘inch long, 
same diameter as cocking-piece and shouldered 
down and threaded to correspond with 
thread tapped on inside of cocking-piece. 
Firing pin was shortened, on rear end, to suit. 
This gave an extra inch “‘sight-radius’” which 
now is 32 inches. The Lyman people make 
a 1-A for attachment to bolt head of the9mm 
Mannlicher which is much easier to adapt, by 
the way, and is perfectly satisfactory. Be- 
fore working, the cocking-piece must be heated 
and subsequently case-hardened; this gives 
an opportunity of working down the “bent” 
filing same so that contact with sear will 
be only in the middle line vertically. After 
hardening the “bent’’ will be smoothed with 
an oil stone; this will give a much smoother. 
“‘pull-off.”’ If desired, the “drag” or “double 
pull’’ can be eliminated and the “‘pull-off” made 
quick and sharp but the double pull is pre- 
ferred by many and had best be left as it is 
unless one have a preference otherwise. 

The butt plate was roughly checked with an 
ordinary three cornered file and an eclipse 
cut out of its centre 2 inches x 1 inches, which 
is closed by a piece of saw-plate hinging on 
rear butt-screw, a small projection being turn- 
ed up while hot to serve as thumb piece, a 
small recess filed in butt-plate receiving 
it when closed. 

As it was impracticable to make a new stock 
the old one was remodelled to sporting style 
by first being shortened to 30 inches. There 
is plenty of wood in the old military stocks 
to fashion almost any desired shape—except 
a pistol-grip. This was overcome by cutting 


. 
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Close-up of butt compartment (half 
open) lines show block setin to form pistol 
grip; and other details. 
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out a section just back of trigger guard and 
replacing it with a walnut block from which 
assharp a grip as would comfortably accommo- 
date the finger between it and the guard was 
worked out. The stock above this was work- 
ed down. leaving the comb high and full; 
and the butt was hollowed out to hold two 
or three cartridges; oil bottle; pull-through; 
oiled rag and screw driver made from old 
flat key. Face of butt was countersunk to 
take that piece of saw plate we used to close 
the trap. Grip and forearm were checked to 
pattern. The wood was done with wood- 
rasp, glass, coarse and fine sandpaper and 
finished with several coats of raw oil well 
rubbed in with palm of hand, then French- 
polished (equal parts orange shellac and raw 
oil) after using the fine sandpaper, water should 
be applied to the wood to raise the grain when 
it is again smoothed down with sandpaper, 
and this should be repeated until the grain 
no longer raises. This is perhaps the most 
important part of finishing a stock as the 
ultimate result depends upon its smoothness. 

An expert would smile at my checking-tools 
—but this job was done while on a moose- 
hunt, rainy days—and the tool was a nail- 
point filed up into cross teeth, assisted by the 
pocket knife. Proper checking tools may be 
obtained of dealers. All components were 
dismounted, smoothed up, polished with fine 
emery cloth, and blued. The process used 
was that given in British Army ‘“Instruc- 
tions for Armorers,” but lany of the better 


Loaded ctg. 139 grain M.C. bullet. 5. 
U.M.C. 175 grain S.P. 6. 


Ideal gas-check bullet (midrange). 8. 


Ab eed? 


Ammunition is— 

139 grain M.C. Spitzer. 
175 gr _M.C. (Spanish). 

7. 145 gr. Ross copper tube. 
Loaded ctg. 175 gr. S.P. 


known methods may be followed. The 
writer has always avoided tampering with 
the blued parts heretofore, but never again. 
As good a job may be done in the kitchen 
at home as should satisfy anyone, and a 
permanent one at that. Eyes for sling are 
yet to be added to this rifle—one by means 
of a band on the barrel and the other in the 
stock; they are just that—eyes, and the sling 
will have snap swivels attached for instant- 
aneous removal. The illustrations will show 
the changes made much more clearly and 
quickly, than the description may do. The 
question may arise: ‘“‘after all this work on it, 
what have you got when done?” In this 
particular case, the arm now fulfills some 
ideas of the writer, which it was impossible to 
obtain otherwise. The gun-lover deplores 
the accidents which affect a fine arm, under 
severe hunting conditions in a rough granite 
country where the arm is continually exposed 
to adverse weather and other hard usage, and 
the day might come when it would be in- 
possible to properly care for a really fine arm. 
The writer’s Newton rifle is yet without 
speck or stain and he wishes it to remain so. 
As for the beautiful hand-made arms such as 
are made by Adolph and others, one could 
not with a clear conscience expose them to 
such risk. So this modelled Mauser will take 
the knocks: then itis over half a pound lighter 
than the Newton, which is an item. As for 
the cartridge; with modern powders we can 
obtain upwards of 3000 f.s., using the 139 


Shows completed rifle with sight hood in place ; butt trap closed. 
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grain spitzer, and over 2800 f.s. with the Ross 
145 grain copper tube bullet (if we can get 
the bullets): the latter makes a splendid load 
for the 7mm with 48 to 49 grains No. 15 
Dupont powder and it should be even better 
using No. 16. My friend Jesus White of 


15, load in a similar arm seluaty ely, getting 
wonderfully accurate results from it— (among 
his group 100 yards, prone, with sling are 
some as small as 11% inches). Then, for 
those who do not care for the meat destroying 
effect of bullets at the higher velocities, 
there ‘s the 175 grain soft point, a bullet of 
fine lines and good length—made, as are all 
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Running 
Shooting 


G. S. LicKMAN 


HEN I receive 

W my Rod & Gun 

almost the first 

thing I look for is to 

see if there is anything 

said about snap shoot- 
ing, my present hobby. 

Some years back I 
didn’t think of much else 
along the gun line but 
fancy shooting, such as 
turning the rifle upside down or lying on my 
back with the gun in the same position, or 
flat ways. I tried all kinds of shots that 
looked hard to make, but which were really 
quite easy with a little time and patience. 

I had a fox terrier trained to sit up with a 
clamp I had made for his head, also a bit for 
his mouth, with a small spring in them to hold 
a half egg shell and then would break the egg 
shell with the rifle. 

There was nothing remarkable about this 
shooting, only patience in training the dog. 

I have hunted with men who I don’t think 
ever tried to throw a gun into position to 
shoot unless they were hunting and just 
happened to see something. e 

I have spent many an hour alone in the 
wood-shed practicing at grabbing the rifle 
up quick from most any position, such as 
laying it down behind me, turning it around, 
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modern sporting bullets, with copper jackets, 
which reduces fouling to a minimum: is 
effective at all game-shooting ranges and 
develops very little recoil. 

This article is already very long, and it is 
impossible to cover such a subject in detail, 
but I shall be glad to go more fully into any- 

thing herein upon which more information 
may be desired; the writer’s object is merely 
to suggest possibilities to those who may wish 
to try this sort 6f work according to their own — 
fancies with the limited means at their dis- 
posal. Many ungainly arms could so very 
easily be transformed into models much more 
suitable for sporting use. 4 is 


_ “It requires only a little time and patience to do fancy shooting.’” 


kicking it up and getting it to my face as 
quickly as possible. Try it and you will get 
good results when hunting. 

I liked fancy shooting such as I have spoken 
of, but I dropped most of it when I got to 
trying running shooting. The point that I 
am trying to come at is this, that fancy 
shots or the most of them look more wonder- 
ful to the bystander than they really are. 

In a show some time ago I saw a lady fancy | 
shot run off her program. One of the stunts 
was to stick a jack knife up with the sharp 
side toward the back of the hall. Then she 
placed two candles, one on each side of the 
knife blade, about 5 inches away to one side 
and about the same distance back of the 
knife blade. She then walked back to the 
rear of the building, about 80 feet. She 
shot a .22 calibre rifle and one shot of course 
was enough, the bullet splitting itself into 


two pieces and each half of the bullet ae 
out a candle. Most every one cheered but I 
couldn’t get it and haven’t yet. “i 

If a man can jump to his feet, grab a gun 
from most any position it happens to be in, 
hop a log and get something on the fond. 
why I don’t see where there is any fluke to it, 
for there is nobody back of the stage wings to 
press a button or pull a string to help him out. 

There are a few of us in this part of the 
country that use nothing but .25-20, or rifles of 
about that size, for rabbit shooting. No—. 
We don’t get as many as those do who use 
shotguns and ferrets, but look at the fun that 
we have getting them, and besides it leaves 
some for next year. Lots of times I have 
seen dirt or snow thrown up close to a running 
rabbit. Sure it’s a miss, but first class shoot- 
ing just the same. While hunting deer in 
the North I was sent to the end of a hill to 
watch a runway. I had never been over the 
ground before but they told me that right 
where the hill ends would be about right. 
The leaves were wet, making everything 
almost noiseless and quite a strong wind was 
blowing. I was within a short distance of the 
spot when I heard the noise of something. 

Throwing the gun around and following it 
myself I saw three gray streaks just disap- 
pearing behind a ledge of rock. It was a 
case of two seconds to get a shot at the last 
deer or go without any. It caught her (a 
fine doe) right in the shoulder but the rocks 
hid from me what must have been SOME 
TUMBLE. 

That night while lying in my bunk I 
thought to myself. Well, you have spent 
a lot of money in your time for shells, and 
spent many practical hours, too in that old 
woodshed, trying for speed but I would not 
trade it all for the pleasure of making that 
one sensational kill. One of the lads in 
going through a small swamp to his runway 
had put these three past me. 

If you want a boy to be a good shot, I 
don’t think that you should ever start him 
on 4 target (I am speaking of bush shooting) 
but put him up something that he is pretty 


sure to hit. Say an old tin can, piece of soft 
wood or a bottle. Something that will 
break. It will give him encouragement 


right from the start. Also impress on him 
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that the mind should travel ahead, not be- 
hind the bullet. 

I try to find time to help a boy who has an 
old worn out gun and is trying to hit something 
The big idea is to get him started 
Tight with a good rifle that is sighted right. 
Let him play with the gun so to speak, if he 
only throws it up and catches it, then bring 
it into line on the target and you will see 
what wonders it will work when hunting any 
kind of game. 

In snap shooting, and shooting at a rabbit 
or deer that is to pass 100 yards to the right 
of you, that is from the first sight that you can 
get of him until you know he will disappear, 
why any fast man with a rifle could empty 
two magazines of cartridges in that time if 
they wished but it’s fr better to shoot say 
three or four times, picking your open places 
and shoot a little slow and deliberately. 


There never were enough misses to make 
up for one hit. In a settled up country the 
.25-20 model 1892 Winchester or a Marlin 
with black powder and just a lead ball and 
globe sighted makes a handy gun. It gives 
you something to go to a turkey shoot jwith. 
You can kill a sheep dog with it, and for wild 
geese shooting it is fine and can’t be beat for 
the bunnies. 

_You have a little and a big gun all in one 
weapon. 


Some will say, “Oh.” Globe sights are no 
good for running shooting. Try them, stick 
to them, and you will never use anything 
else. 


I have often thought what was the most 
important thing for every one to do who 
expects to hunt. It is this—bear in mind, 
when you get an opportunity to be ready 
and make the most of it, for in hunting big 
game your chances don’t come often and they 
seldom last long. 


Shooting to those that like it becomes a 
habit, and that awful desire to shoot is liable 
to take you at any minute. 


Did you ever look out of a window on a 
stormy Sunday, and all at once you would 
give almost anything you have if you could 
only be on the old flat rock or big pine tree 
runway and could cut loose.at a disappearing 
white flag? 


The Ideai 22 Kepeater 


The Editor’s articles concerning those pro- 
posed .22 calibre Mausers were very inter- 
I have been waiting for somebody 


esting. 


else to express their views on some new 
rifles but they don’t seem to come. 
My ideal for a .22 calibre rifle would be a 
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lever action box magazine with solid breech 
and hammerless action. The breech bolt 
should be cut from one half to three quarters 
of the length of the present ones, and the 
barrel should be made of better material than 
used at present. 

The manufacturers should either put some 
good sights on it or send it out with none 
at all. These sights ought to be attached like 
on the Newton rifle. 

I believe that the .22 barrels could be tap- 
ered a bit more than they are at present, 

The magazine should be detachable and 
hold 10 shots. Fix the magazine so that if the 
rifle is chambered for the .22 long rifle shell 
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it will not work with any other thereby making 
the rifle last better in the hands of those who 
use shorts in the long rifle. 


A strong positive extractor would be worth 
any price. Side ejection is also essential, 
and a good solid top. Takedown rifles would 
be made only with 20 inch barrels and would 
takedown by removing the stock. 


I think that I would fancy having one of 
the above rifles with a 30 or 32 inch barrel, 
well tapered out like the Ross or other high 
power rifles, and rifle to be made with a full 
pistol grip, but no fancy pictures all over it. 


Montreal. RSs 


_ Concerning the .250-3000 Savage. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Having read with interest for a number of 
years the numerous articles in this Depart- 
ment I thought I would write and ask your 
opinion on some questions that have troubled 
me as follows :— 

1. Could a .250-3000 Savage be loaded 
with the 117 grain bullet used in the .25-35 
Savage and would the action handle it and 
if it would, would it increase the pressure to 
such an extent as to make it dangerous to 
the shooter or rifle? 

2. What is your opinion of the .250-3000 
as a rifle for bear and would you consider it 
a suitable gun to take into the Rocky Mount- 
ains where one had a fair chance to meet a 
grizzly? I find the action of the soft point 
bullet very erratic. JI have shot wolves with 
it and have seen the bullet go through and 
leave a hole just the size of the bullet and then 
again I have seen another wolf shot under 
similar conditions that was fairly disembowel- 
ed. 

I saw a moose shot with this gun and I 
cannot say that I was altogether stuck on it. 
(The gun I mean not the moose.) ‘The first 
shot passed through the nape of the neck just 
in front of the hump. The second one 
landed on the left ham and penetrated about 
5 inches and blew up and believe me it surely 
put that ham on the blink. Now a-.30-30 
would have broken the bone. The third 
shot landed fairly behind the moose’s ear 
and needless to say it stopped him. 

Now don’t you think that this gun would 
have more penetration to use the full metal 
cased bullet and nick the points of them with 
a fine hack saw such as jewellers use. I should 


Queries and Answers 


like to hear your opinion on this subject 
as I like this rifle very much and I do not 
believe that there is an animal living that 
can stand up the punch she delivers if that 
soft point bullet would penetrate a little 
farther into flesh. 
Be Sai 

Wilkie, Sask. 

Reply— The 117 grain bullet of the .25-35 is 
not adapted to the 12 inch twist of the .250- 
3000 Savage. To shoot it at all you would 
have to load the bullet down into the shell 
farther than was intended, you could not 
get anything like 3000 ft. sec. in this rifle with 
this bullet and it would not be accurate if — 
you could due to the twist being too slow to 
spin it properly. You can often shoot a 
lighter than standard bullet fairly accurately 
in a given twist but you cannot reverse the 
process. 

The .250 would not be my choice of a 
grizzly or moose rifle, and neither would 
any other .25 calibre rifle, or any other rifle 
shooting a very light bullet at very high 
velocity. I am in hopes that the Savage 
people will soon give us a bolt action rifle 
shooting a cartridge similar to the .256 Newton 
but a .250 bore. I certainly do hope that 
some good wide awake firm will give us such 
arifle and the same model to shoot a 180 grain 
soft point spitzer bullet in the .30-1906 Spring- 
field shell. Either of these would be an ideal 
real big game rifle. ‘ 

I believe that practically all soft point 
bullets are made with the bullet core too soft 
and as a result the rifle gets blamed for the 
shortcomings of the cartridge. You are only 
one of a great many that want and need such 
a rifle and judging by the inquiries that I 
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Let the Boy 

Have His Turn 
—he’s going to take your place 
among the sportsmen of the years 
to come. Let him learn to shoot 


now. It will make a manly man 
of him. 


Dominion 22’s 


are .the cartridges that hundreds 
of Canadian boys are shooting to- 
day. Teach your boy to use them. 
The same big ‘“‘ D”’ trade-mark 
that guarantees the shells and 
cartridges you use guarantees the 
boy’s 22’s. Write for our method 
of teaching the boy to shoot — 
“‘ Handbook of Rifle Shooting. ”’ 


Dominion Cartridge Co. 
Limited 


Montreal 


jar 
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receive I believe that such a pair of rifles, 
if made to fit a full grown man, would outsell 
any other rifles made for big game. 

Editor. 


Moose and Deer Rifles Again. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I am looking for a moose and deer gun and 
in answer to your request on page 820 of the 
December issue I am going to give an account 
of my experiences with a few rifles and at 
the same time ask a few questions that I 
have been trying to figure out. My first 
rifle for big game was a .303 Savage lined up 
with Lyman sights which I used about six 
years. I found that this gun fitted me 
‘O.K. and I could seemingly shoot deer, 
especially running deer, with this gun better 
than anything that I have had since. As for 
a moose gun J think there is a chance for a 
question mark although I helped shoot 
‘several moose with it I never shot one alone 
while hunting but thought it would not be 
powerful enough over 200 yards so with this 
in mind I got a .35 Remington automatic 
which I only kept a year. I shot my com- 
plement of deer with it allright but did not 
like the hang of her somehow so let it go and 
got a Savage .22 high power and here is where 
trouble began. 

I had hunted with a brother the year before 
-and saw him shoot two deer with this gun at 
one time dropping them almost in their tracks, 
both bullets entering through the hips. He 
also shot two moose later with the same gun. 
So, when I took the Imp, (for that is its name 
all right) onmy hunting trip I thought sure 
I had THE gun but the first morning out I 
started from camp with 17 rounds of ammuni- 
tion and when I returned at noon I hadn’t 
any. I got two deer but I certainly had to 
work for them. One deer in particular, I 
hit five times in the shoulder and yet he still 
lived until hit in the neck. 

Last fall I got.a .303 British, which will 
do the trick all right but doesn’t seem to fit 
me and is very awkward and heavy to carry, 

The questions I want to ask are:— 

1. Whether it would be possible to increase 
the killing power of the .303 Savage, especially 
over 200 yards, without ill effects on the rifle? 

2. Will ammunition for the Savage .22 
high power deteriorate with age, (4 years)? 

3. Iam partly wedded to the Savage, but 
when I close my eyes and dream of a big 
moose about 400 yards away in the burnt 
lands I give up and submit the question to 
you.. 
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Probably you will say ‘‘.250-3000 Savage” 
but as I had such poor luck with the .22 I 
feel shy and will wait with pleasure for the 
answer. ge atk 

Would the .250 be as good to shoot through 
twigs as the .303? ! A 

R.. T. Morrison, 
Granite Hill, N.B. 


-< Reply—The .303 Savage cannot be loaded 
for much greater power. I believe that it is 
the very best moose gun the Savage people 
make at present. y 

The ammunition for the Savage .22 high 
power should be as good as new unless exposed 
to extremes of temperature, provided of 
course that the shells are not cracked at the 
necks, y 

The .250 would not shoot through twigs as 
well as either .303 that you mention. 
It would not shoot through anything else as 
well either but on account of its light recoil, 
fairly good accuracy and very flat trajectory 
over ordinary hunting ranges, it would be 
easier to hit game with than the .303 Savage. 
Thank you very much for your interesting 
experiences. 

Editor, 


Wants a Shotgun for Ducks and Rabbits. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I was thinking about purchasing a 16 gauge 
shotgun this season for rabbits. 

Do you think that a 16 gauge choke bore 
gun would be powerful enough for ducks in 
the fall of the year or would you advise a 
12 gauge for all around work? 

How is the .303 Ross rifle for moose and 
bear, also deer and caribou. The rifle T 
have is the model 10 rifle. I have killed one 
moose with it at quite a long range and I 
fired one shot. I also got two foxes. 

I like the sights, though the front sight is 
a little dark. 

The bullet seems to strike a powerful blow 
when fired into wood. I like the rifle fine 
and would like your opinion of it. 

D. Sickles. 
Douglastown, N.B. 


Reply—The sixteen gauge makes a good 
field gun. I think the 12 is a better all around 
gun, especiaily for both ducks and rabbits. 
Have the one barrel bored modified choke and 
the other full. I would advise you to get the 
12 unless you are a very expert shot and can- 
not carry the 12 without undue fatigue. 

The .303 Ross should be a splendid rifle 
for your purpose, in fact about as good as 
you can get at present. Editor. 
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Catching night crawlers 
with a Dajlo 


Time was when fisher folks dug up half an acre of 
hard ground to find a measley handful of undersized angle 
worms. To-day anybody gets them by the quart—in a few 
minutes— hig, fat wriggling bass-catchers—at night—in the 
grass on a wet lawn. 

Daylo locates ’em, all stretched out, ready to grab, if your 
eye and handare quick enough—before tliey snap back in their 
holes. Worm-hunting is only‘one of the thousand uses every 
fisherman finds for Daylo, the light that says, ‘“There it is!”’ 


77 styles for sale by EVEREADY dealers everywhere. 


2637 3661 Ask to see the!six styles 2619 
illustrated below. 


Canadian Nationa! Carbon Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


6992 
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A Rifle for Coyotes and Geese. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I want to ask your advice on buying a 
rifle. I have in mind the .22 high power 
Savage. Is the rifle suitable for shooting 
coyotes and small game, such as jack rabbits, 
also for wing shooting geese? Are the factory 
sights supplied on this rifle dependable for 
ordinary hunting? 

A. C. Fleming, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Reply—ti do not believe that there is a 
better rifle for your purpose than this .22 
high power, provided that you depend entirely 
on factory loaded ammunition. If you will 
reload I would choose the .250-3000. 

The factory sights are fairly good but not 
equal to a set of Lyman or Marble sights. 

Editor. 


The Lee Enfieid. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Can a Lee Enfield army rifle be used with 
good results on big game with the regular 
sights that are on it? 

Is the Lee Enfield better than other rifles 
of the .303 type? _ 

What is the lightest cartridge that can 
be procured for the rifle? I would use this 
for woodchucks and target practice. 

Could it be arranged to have a Marble’s 
peep sight on this rifle without ingerfering 
with the bolt action? 

A. Werle, 
Ontario. 

Reply—Yes, provided that you used Chinese 
white to paint your front sight with. As 
this would rub off frequently better depend 
on getting a bead front sight on it. 

I do not see why the Lee Enfield is any 
better than any other .303 rifles. 

The lightest cartridge that you can buy is 
the regular factory full charge. You will 
need to reload your own reduced loads, a 
very easy matter once you have the reloading 
tools. You can reproduce anything from a 
.25-20 up to the full charge. 

You cannot safely use a tang peep sight on 
this rifle. You would be practically certain 
to have it jammed into your eye by the re- 
coil. 

Editor. 


A resuest for information. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 
Having been a silent reader of the Rod 
and Gun magazine for some time, and this 
department in particular, I would like Mr. 
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Landis, if he can spare the time and space, 
to give me a little information on some of 
the following topics. 

To begin with, I notice that in publishing 
targets such as those shown in the January 
issue, made by John Sharpe, it quite often 
fails to give the information as to the kind 
of rifle used, what calibre, and the kind of 
sights, whether peep or telescope sights, 
which is what a rifle crank like myself desires 
to know. 


I have a Stevens model .44 Ideal single 
shot rifle of .22 long rifle calibre equipped 
with the Standard number 112 sporting rear 
and Sheard front sight. This rifle, for all 
around hunting and target work, is the most 
accurate I have ever owned, and I have shot 
practically every standard make of this 
calibre, yet I find it impossible to come any- 
where near duplicating some of the targets 
shown in this magazine and do not consider 
myself a bad shot by any means. Most ot 
my practice is in connection with hunting and 
that is the reason why I do not.use peep or 
telescope sights as I find open sights good 
enough for hunting work up to 100 yards. 

I should like the editor to tell me what he 
considers good groups shot with a rifle such 
as mine, with the ordinary open sights at 
25, 50, 75 and 100 yards. Shooting to be 
from the prone position and without any 
sling strap or muzzle rest for the rifle, and I 
am sure that there are hundreds of shooters 
that would like to know the same thing. 


It does not often fall to the lot of the average 
man to own an expensively equipped target 
rifle. What he chiefly desires to know is 
how to hit game when he sees it. I do not 
mean to critcise articles in this department, 
in fact I enjoy reading the articles on target 
shooting very much, but I would like to see 
more articles about the hunting rifle with 
some targets reproduced to show what can 
be done with this type of arm. 

I wish the editor would tell me what are 
the sizes of the standard targets, diameters 
of the bulls eyes etc., at the various ranges up 
to 1000 yards. 

Re-shotguns—I have a Stevens single 
barrel trap gun, 12 gauge, and would like 
to know what saving a man can realize if 
he reloads his own shells. I do not mind 


buying factory ammunition to shoot gaine 


with, but for practice shooting it is mest too 
expensive at $1.50 per box. 

There are quite a few gophers around here 
in the summer and as they are often found 


- quite a distance from their holes, they usually 
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Smokeless Powders 


for low-power Sporting and Target Rifles 


Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 
No. 1 Rifle Smokeless 
Schuetzen 


For proper loads and other data write 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Se Se A. 


. Let your trap gun purchase bea PARKER. Be one ] 


of the thousands of satisfied PARKER Gun. users. 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of 
a PARKER Gun receives in good substantial gun value, the 
benefits of experience in gun manufacturing of over 50 years. 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be 


satisfied with anything but the BEST. 
Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now ? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


PARKER BROS., “sii. Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
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have to run quite a distance to reach safety, 
and it strikes mé a man could get some ex- 
cellent practice shooting them on the run this 
way. Besides, it is good sport and helps 
to clear the country of a pest. Could the 
editor tell me what load would be best for 
this work and what these loads would cost 
per hundred. Also, what are the best re- 
loading tools to use? 


Lastly, I should like to know if Mr. Landis 
could give me any information on the Stevens 
high power repeating rifle. I have never 
used one of these rifles, as I did not know until 
I received a catalog from the Stevens people, 
that they made a high power repeating rifle. 
From the cut and description of this rifle in 
the catalog it seems to me to be the best 
constructed lever action rifle I have ever seen, 
having never owned one however, I could not 
say what it would be like in actual use in 
the bush. 

If it is as good as the small calibre rifles 
and the shotguns turned out by this company, 
there is nothing to worry about, but I would 
like to hear from someone who has used it 
before purchasing one. This rifle is made in 
the four Remington rimless calibres, the 
.25, .30, .32 and .35. 

I hope this magazine may be as good in 
the future as it has been in the past. 

ne AON 
Nelson, B.C. 


Reply—The targets that were made by 
Mr. John Sharpe were not sent to me but were 
put in another part of the magazine than my 
Department. I suppose that they were 
most likely put in by someone in the main 
office and therefore I cannot give anything 
at all concerning such details as rifle, sights, 
loads ete. 

I do not know whether the targets were 
reproduced exact size or reduced but suppose 
that numbers one, two and four were re- 
produced exact size and number two, half 
size. 

If these targets are anything else than very, 
very exceptional and in a way accidental 
targets, I believe they were not made by 
anything except a fine muzzle loading target 
rifle or one having the bullets seated in the 
bore. Such targets, if full size, are absolutely 
impossible with commercial rifles and factory 
loaded ammunition, except let us say, once 
in 50 or a hundred times and then only in the 
hands of a most exceptional shot. 

Mr. Thomas K. Lee, probably the finest 
small bore shot that ever lived, can average 
possibly 98 per cent. (8 bulls eyes out of every 
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10 shots) in a 2 inch bull at 100 yards, slow 
fire, with a rifle selected out of about 50 rifles 
and with selected and thoroughly tested 
ammunition. He cannot do it with any 
good target rifle or ordinary untested com- 
mercial ammunition and we have found that 
no other rifleman in the United States can 
equal him at this kind of shooting. 

I would indeed be very glad to publish the 
full particulars concerning these exceptionally 
good targets if Mr. are cares to pinto 
them. 

About five years ago I did a great deh of 
accurate testing of .22 calibre rifles and 
ammunition and fired possibly ten thousand 
shots in this kind of work. Practically all 
of my work was at 50 yards, on a one inch 
bulls eye. I used a specially made Stevens 
rifle, the very best grade No. 52 Schuetzen, 
with a selected barrel, and equipped with 
double set triggers and a telescope sight. 


I usually shot 50 consecutive shots, prone 
with rest, after getting sighted in. The best 
score I ever made was 48 bulls out of the 50 
shots, scoring 498 out of 500. I have made, 
other scores of 496, 495, 493, several of the 
latter, and many of 490 to 492. A score of 
488 was a common, (almost) everyday oc- 
currence. Cutting the matter down to ten 
shot groups, a 97 was common, anything less 
A 98 happened about 
one in two or three trials, if the weather was 
good and ammunition was the very best. 
A 99 happened about once in four or five 
times, but a possible score only happened 
about ten times altogether, 


I suppose that I scored about six or eight 
scores of 99 for every possible score and 
possibly 15 or 20 scores of 98 for every possible. 
I do not say that others, more expert than 
thyself, could not have scored a greater per- 
centage of possibles, but I never happened 
to compete with anyone who did better. 

To get accuracy as good as this, I had to 
test each kind of factory loaded ammunition, 
then use the one that did the best work in 
my rifle. Some factory loaded ammunition 
that shot well in other rifles, would not give 
two inch groups in my rifle. 

I should judge that Mr. Sharpe has spent 
a lifetime in expert target shooting, in finding 
exactly the right load for his rifle, the sights 
that exactly suited his eyes and then picked 
out the best targets he has made lately and 
sent them in. i 

There are many styles of targets for dif- 
ferent kinds of shooting. For .22 calibre 
shooting, using target rifles and target sights 
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law-abiding user. 


cannot be silenced. 


frAfter each shot it throws out a distinctively marked shell and leaves 
‘It brands each bullet with ‘its distinctive rifling. 


it there. Evidence. 


Evidence. 
And the pistol itself is evidence. 
ines it—where it came from—what it has done 


For the law-abiding, the SAVAGE is safety insurance—but for thecriminal, 


speedy detection and certain punishment. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N.Y. » 


: 
SHARON DETROIT NEW YORK CITY 


Also makers of Lewis Automatic Machine Guns, Light, Ordnance, Military, High Power and Small 
Oaliber Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition, Motor Car and Truck Pressed Steel 


Frames, Parts, Transmissions, Axles, etc. 
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Jock 


‘N44 
Gives you a feeling of real comfort and 
the assurance of perfect protection while 
exercising. Opening beneath Patent 
flap A, Small amount of material be- 
tween thighs C, Perfectpouch B. Welt- 
bound webbing. Can be cleaned by 
boiling without injury torubber. Fits 
perfectly, Can't rub or chafe. Finest 
quality elastic webbing. Ask yourdealer, 
and if he will not supply you with 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44, send us $1 in 
stamps and waist measurement and we will send by mail. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept. GC, Phila., Pa. 
Makers of-the Celebrated Sanito Suspensory No. 50 


DECOYS 
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our hunting trip ‘take along Mason’s Deceys— 
on ect in shape and celering. They bring down the 
game everytime. 


ASK FOR MASON’S AND GET MASON’S. 


We manufacture all species—Crow, Duck, Swan, 
Snipe and Geese—in several grades. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue—It’s Free. 


Mason’s Decoy Factory 
590 Milferd and P.M.R.R. Detroit, Mich. 


VPRQGMIER” MALLARD. 
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HE SAVAGE Automatic Pistol creates evidence—it protects the 
But{it betrays the criminal. 
attract attention—invite} investigation—call help! 


Its sharp reports 
And its reports 
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The Schultze Gunpowder Company Ltd. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE & LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDERS 


—« 


The Company desire to inform the 
Sporting Public that the constitution 
of the Company is entirely British. 


The Shareholders are ALL BRITISH 
The Directors are ALL BRITISH 
The Employees are ALL BRITISH 


: 
The SCHULTZE Powders were the | 
first. SMOKELESS SPORTING |! 
POWDERS made in England, and ! 

manufactured since | 

1869 at the Company’s Works in | 
Hampshire. Sportsmen may there- 
fore continue touse the SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER COMPANY’S 
products with the knowledge that 
by so doing they are supporting | 
a purely British Industry. i 
| 

i 

- 


WORKS-Eyeworth and Redbridge, Hants, England 
HEAD OFFICES:40, New Broad St.. London, E.C, 
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and in the matches usually shot in the Nation- 
al Rifle Association, the standard target has 
a ten ring of one inch for 50 yards and two 
inches for 100 yards shooting. So called mili- 
tary targets have a two inch five ring (bull) 
at 50 yards and a four inch bull at 100 yards, 
an eight inch bull at 200 yards, for off hand 
shooting, and the same target is used at 300 
yards with military rifles for prone shooting 
with sling, using the military sights. Pos- 
sible scores on this eight inch bull at 300 
yards are not so very common. 


. The B. target has a 20 inch bull, and iS 
used at 500 and 600 yards. 

The C target has a 36 inch bull and is shot 
at, at 800 and 1000 yards, and occasionally 
at 1100 and 1200 yards. 

An ordinary so called expert shot, a real 
good one, will average ten shot scores of 45 
at 500 yards. A better shot, such as will 
be on National teams would average 48 or 
49 and occasionally make a good run of con- 
secutive bulls eyes. 

With a rifle such as yours, and using com- 
mon open sights, such as you have on it, 
and not using either a sling or a rest (and you 
are very foolish to try prone target shooting 
without using a sling), I would say that ten 
shot two inch groups at 50 yards and ten shot 
five inch groups at 100 yards would be very 
good indeed, and most likely you would have 
great trouble in making as good as this. If 
you would attach a sling and use good peep 
sights or a scope you, should occasionally 
get two to three inch groups at 100 yards or 
one to 1% inch groups at 50 yards. 

To get groups less than one inch at 50 
yards or 21% inches as 100 yards, will take a 
very good rifle, most excellent ammunition 
and plenty of practice, and I might add, real 
ability, as a shot. 

Understand I am considering breech loading 
rifles, commercial ammunition, and average 
shooting, not just one group out of a hundred. 

Understand also, there is a world of dif- 
ference between making a one inch group and 
placing ten shots in a given one inch-circle. 
I have made dozens, possibly almost 200, one 
inch groups at 50 yards, but as I say I never 
made but about ten possible scores at that 
range, when shooting on a one inch bull. 

The exasperating thing about this is that 
one will make group after group that will be 
one inch or less and yet each one will have one 
or two shots close enough to the edge some- 
where to get out for nipper nines. Slight 
changes in wind, light, tension on the rifle, 
eyes tiring, a false pull or something will 
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always happen to make a man get in wrong at 
least once in those ten shots, just enough to 
miss a possible. 4 

Some years ago when the Stevens repeating 
high power rifles first came out a good many 
of them appeared in this locality; but I never 
used one of them, none of my close friends 
used any, and my correspondents have said 
very little about them. Then soon after 
they did come out, the war began, the Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., got into other work and I 
believe never pushed them very much. They 
ought to have been good game rifles and I 
have no reason to believe otherwise. 

Reloading shotgun shells does not pay the — 
average man. In fact he had much better 
not attempt it. The outfit is rather expen- 
sive, provided you get a good outfit, it is 
almost impossible to obtain just now anyhow, 
and the prices of powder, shot, primers and 
wads, particularly the wads, are figured so 
close that the resulting cost is almost exactly 
the same as factory loaded shells. The hand 
loaded, reloaded shells, are nearly always 
less efficient than the factory loads. To a 
user of a repeating shotgun they are a con- 
stant source of troublefrom jams. To buy new 
empties and load them costs as much, and 
usually more, than factory loads and they 
are seldom as good, much let alone being 
better. " 

I do, and always have, advised anyone with 
a good bump of common sense and sufficient 
education, to reload his rifle ammunition, 
but with shotgun ammunition, except pos- 
sibly for long range wild fowl shooting, and 
then only when done by an expert who has 
a good set of tools, (crimper etc.,) the shot- 
gun man had better let well enough alone 
and invest the price of the loading tools in 
loaded shells. 

I would like to have more articles on hunt- 
ing rifles than I have but most writers are 
target shots, most hunters are target shots, 
because the hunting season only lasts a short 
time and one just naturally, gets the shooting 
fever while waiting for the hunting season to 
begin, has nothing but targets to shoot at 
and begins. Then his downfall is certain 
because the more he shoots the more he learns, 
the more expert he becomes, the more target 
shooting refinements he will demand and in 
a few years his hobby has him bythe neck and 
it is merely the beginning of the end. 

Editor. 


Parts for a .35 calibre Standard rifle. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 
I have a rifle manufactured by the Standard 
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OF TOMORROW 


PEED the days. when 
the thrill of the hunt & 
returns. sae 
The B.S.A. will resume its 
place in forest and field—at 
targets and traps in friendly 
riv alry. 
B.S.A. rifles and guns ° will 
be made as before the war, 
for all these purposes, and 
their reliability and accuracy 
will again be unbeatable feat- 
ures. 


With peace established, we 


'a shall manufacture: 


B.S.A. lever cocked air rifles. 
B.S.A. .22 calibre sporting 
and target rifles—single 
shot and magazine. 
B.S.A. rifles of various bores 
for long-range target prac- 
tice and game shooting. 
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these “will be” products. 
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Arms Co., Wilmington Delaware, which 
handles the .35 Remington cartridge. I 
understand this company is no longer in 
operation. Could you inform me _ where 
I could obtain repair parts for the above 
rifle. 
J. E. Vessot, 

Joliette, Quebec. > 


Reply—Try Francis Bannerman, New 
York City, who handles the greatest line of 
second hand rifles and firearms of all kinds, 
of any firm in America. If he cannot supply 
you, possibly W.A. Brock, London, Ontario, 
could make you the parts that you need. 

Editor. 


Trajectory figures for the .250 Savage. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Please give me, through Rod & Gun, 
the trajectory of the .250-3000 Savage shoot- 
ing at 200, 300 and 500 yards. 

A Reader, 
Saskatchewan. 

Reply—The mid range figures are, 200 
yards, 2.45 inches; 300 yards, 6.36 inches; 
500 yards, 23.76 inches. 

Editor. 


Regulations concerning revolvers. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 
What are the regulations for purchasing 
and carrying a revolver in Ontario? 
Does the calibre make any difference? 
A Reader, 
Woodstock. 


Reply To purchase a revolver in Ontario 
a man must secure a permit from the chief 
of police or from the magistrate in the town 
in which he resides or where he buys his 
revolver, and he must show good and suffi- 
cient reason why he is procuring the same. 
So far as I know the calibre makes no dif- 
ference. 

Editor. 


Twenty-five calibre notes. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Please give me your advice as to which is 

the best sling strap and fasteners for a .256 
Newton rifle. I want one that could be used 
for hunting and target shooting too. 
_ What do you think of a 100. grain bullet 
in the .256 at a speed of about 3200 fs., for 
deer shooting, and of the 140 grain bullet at 
about 2900 fs., for heavier game, such asmoose 
and bear? 

What twist would you advise as best for 
a .25 calibre barrel in which the .25-35 shell 
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was to be used, but to be loaded with 101 and . 
87 grain spitzer bullets at speeds of 1500 to 
2400 ft. per second? u 

The little book from the north is always wel- 
come in sunny California. ° 

E. G. Gale, 
Alamedia, Cal. 

Reply—Butt swivels off the Winchester 
musket are good. If you can get hold of a 
regulation Army sling, such as is furnished for 
the Springfield rifle, it is a mighty good bet in | 
the sling line. 

For a deer cartridge I would prefer a heavier 
bullet than the 101 grain bullet and would — 
consider 2800 fs., plenty for practical work. 
Accuracy would be almost certain to be better 
and the gun will clean much easier. 

I would suggest a 12 inch twist for the 
.25 calibre rifle you have in mind. 

Editor. 


Fitting up a .22 Stevens Little Scout Rifle. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I have a .22 Stevens Little Scout rifle. 
About what is the farthest distance that it 
will kill rabbits using the long rifle Lesmok 
cartridges and how much do these cartridges 
cost? Would they kill a fox and at what 
distance? 

On the outside of the barrel of my rifle are 
rust spots that are making holes. What would 


‘be the best treatment? 


Is the Stevens Little Scout worth fitting 
with good sights? What are the best kinds 
and where and at what price could they be 
purchased? 

Is the .22 extra long cartridge better ian 
the .22 long rifle? 

G. MacDougall, 
Carleton Place, Ont. 5 


Reply—1 would not consider your rifle 
worth wasting a good set of sights on, con- 
sidering that it is as badly rusted as you _ 
suggest. ‘Try coal oil for the rust, then dry 
and oil and keep it oiled. 


Lyman number 1A and 5B make a very 
good set of all around sights for -any rifle. 
Twenty two calibre Lesmok cartridges would 
likely cost you six to ten dollars per thousand, 
depends on where you get them. I would 
prefer them to the .22 extra long, especially 
for your rifle. ; 

Any .22 calibre rim fire rifle will kill small 
game at 200 or 300 yards if you hit it just 
exactly right but for practical purposes the 
.22 rim fire rifles are very little use over 50 
to 60 yardsforgame shooting. The trajectory 


“Get the Black Devils” 


Crows are not only the worst’ enemy the farmer 
has, but they are also very destructive to other bird 
life. Not satisfied with eating all the seed and stand- 
ing grain he can find, Mr. Crow must needs also be a 
cannibal. He robs other bird’s nests and further 
drives them away from their usual haunts. This is 
particularly true in the case of game birds. 


Get after him with Du pont Loads. Shoot every 
one you see, and immediately write us about -the 
National Crow Shoot: We are offering some fine 
prizes in connection with the shoot this year, and you 
surely ought to be in on it. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S.A. 
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is so high that one is continually missing 
at longer ranges. 
Editor. 


Some Questions answered. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I see a new name given to the .256 Newton 
rifle. It is called the 6.5 MM Mauser, also 
the 6.5 MM Oberndorf Newton. What 
difference is there between the standard .25 
calibre and the .256 or 6.5 MM as it is called? 
When I say difference I mean the diameter of 
the bullet. Which is the smaller and which 
the larger and what is the difference? 

Can I reload the .250-3000 with the .25 
calibre auto pistol full patch 50 grain bullet? 


Is itall right to do so and what kind and_ 


amount of powder shall I use to make it a 
nice load for partridge? 

Could the .22 high power be loaded with 
the .22 long rifle bullet for small game and 
what charge of powder shall be used with it? 

Will we in Canada be able to get American 
rifles by next fall providing the manufacturers 
will be able to supply them and will the 
boundary restrictions be taken off? 

Has the .22 Colt automatic pistol sights 
that are adapted to target shooting? 

Some time ago I wrote to the Newton Arms 
Co., asking them some questions as to their 
productions but did not get any reply. Are 
they alive or have they been taken off the 
map by the “Flu?” I would like to know if 
they are making any more of their .256 rifles 
and if we will be able to get them soon in 
Canada. 

I notice a little pitting or metal fouling in 
may .250. I have used the brass wire brush 
and Marbles Nitro Solvent oil but cannot 
get it out. What shall I use? 

Is the so called Camp Perry paste what it 
is claimed to be? 

{ never did pay much attention to a rifle 
of .22 calibre as to whether it is easy to clean 
or not until I found out that it needed clean- 
ing every day anyway when in use. 

Are there any bolt action .22 calibre rifles on 
the market that can be cleaned as easily as 
Savage .22 single shot rifles? 

{fs there any book published in America or 
Ganada on the art of shooting. Also on 
the art of hunting American game, deer etc? 
Also a book on deer and moose, their habits 
etc? 

What is meant by a trap in the butt plate? 

D. M. Ponich, 
Andrew, Alta. 
—Reply—When Newton first went into the 
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rifle making business he imported 6.5 MM 
barrels from the rifle factory at Oberndor, 
Germany, also I believe Mauser actions but 
possibly I am mistaken about the actions. 
The common German calibre approximating 
.25 calibre is the 6.5 MM or .256. Hence 
the .256 Newton, so far as bore was concern- 
ed. The standard American .25 is .250 bore 
and .257 to the bottom of the Iands. The 
.256 is .256 and .263 or thereabouts. 

I do not have the figures for the diameter 
of the .25 auto metal cased bullet but do not 
think it will fit as I have not heard of its being 
used for that purpose. Use the gas check 
.256 cast bullet for your reduced load. 

The .22 long rifle bullet is not adapted to 
loading in the .22 high power shell as it is 
not the right shape and is too soft for best 
work, and is generally not nearly so good for 
use in the shell as the regular Ideal cast bullets 
for the .22 high power, See Ideal handbook 
for these cast bullets. Use 7 to 10 grains 
of 80 behind these cast bullets. 

I think that American Arms will be avail- © 
able before the next hunting season. 

The .22 automatic Colt pistol has sights 
very well adapted to target shooting and it 
is a very fine little arm for this purpose. 

The Newton Arms Co., is in the hands of 
receivers, and has not been any too attentive 
to correspondence during the winter. 

To get out metal fouling uke 26 per cent. 
ammonia soaked rags, then dry well and oil, 
I believe that your rifle is pitted, which cannot 
be removed by ordinary processes and will 
be considerable of a nuisance in cleaning. 

I have never used the so-called Camp Perry 
paste. I have heard it well spoken of. 

The only American .22 bolt action rifles 
are the little Savage and Winchester single 
shot rifles. They are well worth their price 
but are not all that aman size .22 bolt action 
rifle ought to be by any means. 

The ‘Still Hunter’ by Van Dyke is the 
best book that I know of for the still hunting 
of deer and other big game. 

Editor. 


The .22 high power Savage. 
Editor, Guns & Ammuntion, Dept. 

I have a .22 high power Savage rifle. 
Could I get a 24 inch barrel for it and would 
it be better for balance and shooting? Does 
the use of .22 long rifle cartridges with an 
auxiliary ruin the barrel if it is cleaned every 
time after shooting with Major Whelen’s 
ways or formula? 

D Peal; 
Montreal. : 
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The only way 

you can discharge an " 

Iver Johnson is to pull _\ 
_ the trigger ali the way back © 


You often read of tragedies caused by 
» the accidental discharge of revolvers. Per- 
haps this is why you haven’t a revolver 
* in your home. 
= Do you know that an accident is im- 
“possible with an Iver Johnson? The only 
“i way you can discharge it is to pull the 
"\ trigger all the way back. : 
Three Booklets 


IVER JOHNSON FREE 
z Auromaric REVOLVER We have three booklets which 


are well worth reading by anyone 


é interested in firearms, bi les, 
—the only safe revolver for the home. There is pepe Tadicatewhiek Looks 


nothing to fear from an Iver Johnson for the man you want: A—‘Firearms,” B— 
or woman who owns it. Its safety is automatic and “Bicyc'es,”” C —‘* Motorcycles.” 
, sure. There are no levers to adjust or forget to 
. adjust. It simply can’t go off unless you want it to. “ 
- You can even “Hammer the Hammer” without dis- Hammer the 
. charging an Iver Johnson Revolver. Hammer” 
, Iver Johnson Revolvers embody the simplest, . 
_ safest principles of mechanism and construction. 
: No flat springs in an Iver Johnson—all springs are 
made of the finest piano wire, drawn tempered— 
they will last a lifetime. And the perfect rifling of 
the barrel means straight shooting. 
The Iver Johnson shown here has the “Western”? , ; a 
Walnut Grip. Other models have “Perfect”? Rubber # eae BP the wer 
.-and Regular Grips. “ ae Ftedetal 
Roadster 


“IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS a Price $50. 
‘ 157 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts : : 
_99 Chambers St.,New York 717 Market St.,San Francieco 
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Reply—You cannot get a 24 inch barrel 
for your Savage unless you could get some 
gunsmith to make one for you. It would 

_ certainly add to the balance, looks and very 
slightly to the value of the rifle. 

The .22 rim fire cartridges should not ruin 
the barrel with moderate use if it is well clean- 
ed but do not expect target rifle accuracy from 
any cartridge shot from an adapter. 

Editor. 


Choositig a Shotgun. 


’ Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I am about to buy a shotgun. Please. 
advise me between a Fox, a Parker and a 
Smith. ‘ 

Harry Lamontagne, 
Mont Joli, Quebec. 

Reply—aAll three are perfectly satisfactory. 
Neither make will outshoot the other. If 
you want a box lock skip the Smith. If a 
bar lock you cannot have either of the others. 
The Fox and Smith are bolted about the 
same. The Parker uses a different system. 
You cannot go wrong on any of them if the 
gun fits you and is bored correctly for your 
work.—Editor. 


The .401 Winchester. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

41 intend to take a trip to Ontario next 
season for big game. I would like to know 
if? the Winchester motel 1910 automatic, 
cal., .401, using the 250 grain soft point bullet 
would be powerful enough for moose? 

I have used it with good results on Maine 
deer and bear. Will it be necessary to bring 
along some heavy artillery, and what would 
you advise? 

» 15 Pon Gehl aye 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reply—The .401 Winchester automatic 
would be a good moose rifle provided that 
you had no shots over 150 to 200 yards. 
Beyond that it would not be very satisfactory. 
For shooting over barrens, burnt ground etc., 

Scalibre like the .30-45-220 would be much 
to be preferred.—Editor. 


Remarks on fanning the hammer. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I read with interest the argument of Mr. 
Maxfield and yourself in the December Rod 
and Gun on the S.A. Colt .45 and fanning 
the hammer. You may think with truth 
that I have considerable gall to butt in on 
your argument, but I myself, have heard 
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and read much of the art of pgm the 
hammer,” and would like to see it proved. 


Mr. Maxfield says “Let some of the old 
timers write concerning it, but I fear that 
there are very few of them left.” I am not 
an old timer and have very little personal 
experience with revolvers, but I have read 
considerable literature dealing with the old 
time West. 


I am giving you the names of two men who 
write stories and authentic articles on the 
West and who should be able to furnish preof 
that certain men have hit given ag by 
fanning the hammer. 


First is E. A. Brininstool, who writes ar- 
ticles for Adventure magazine. - His home is 
Los Angeles, California, A. S. Hoffman, 
Editor of Adventure, can give you his address. 
The other is the author of my favorite West- 
ern stories, Clarence E. Mulford. He says in 
an introduction to one book that he gathered 
the material for his book from stories told him 
by cowboy friends while staying on a ranch 
in Texas. He has used the cowboys as. 
characters in his books, so that if the stories 
are only partly true he must have known 
intimately some very good rifle and revolver 
shots. 

In his stories he repeatedly mentions fan- 
ning the hammer. In one part he~says 
‘The speed obtained was greater than the 
more modern double action revolver.”’ Again 
he credits Buck Peters’ one of his leading 
characters with 6 shots in3 seconds, when 
needed and that at least 5 of them found their 
intended billets, which may or may not be an 
exaggeration. 


I do not have Mulford’s address (authors 
do not have their addresses lying around 
loose) but it may be obtained, I should think 
from his publishers, Hodder and Stoughton, 
Toronto,. A. C. McClurg, Co., Chicago, or 
A. L. Burt Co., New York. 

The above information is very vague and 
if you throw this letter in the fire still I shall 
not be surprised. 

As I understand it “fanning the hammer” 
was an art cultivated by some men who 
rubbed elbows with all kinds of humanity and 
never knew at what moment they might meet 
some one who was their equal on the draw so 
they determined to save the split second so 
valuable to aman ina gun argument. In the 
old days this might truly be said to be a 
practical method of revolver shooting but it 
has fallen into disuse of late years. 


Trusting that you may be able to cull 
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something from the above letter that may be 
of use to you. 

J. P. Smith, 
Oshawa. 


More remarks on fanning the hammer. 


Editor Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

Mr. Maxfield’s letter in the January Rod 
and Gun has touched on a subject that is of 
interest to me, and no doubt of many of your 
readers and I think that your request for 
reliable information as to the accuracy to 
be attained by the old timers was quite 
reasonable. The subject has been so highly 
colored by writers of fiction that it would be 
interesting to get the‘real facts. I do not 
claim to be an expert on revolver shooting 
but my opinion is that the frontiersmen were 
not superior in marksmanship, to the target 
shots of today. I very much doubt if, on 
the average, they were as good. 

The first and most important consideration 
with these men was speed as Mr. Maxfield 
remarks, ““A man’s life depended on _ his 
ability to draw quick’”’ so accuracy was made 
to take second place to speed. A short 
barreled weapon was the choice of the “gun- 
man” so as to shorten the time required to 
remove from the holster and to lessen the 
danger of catching the muzzle as it was with- 
drawn. A heavy calibre was used so that 
even if a vital part was not hit the effect 
would be so shocking as to seriously handicap 
the other fellow in any further exchange of 
civilities. Many hours were spent in prac- 
ticing “the draw’ until the gun could be 
drawn, cocked and the hammer snapped, 
in any direction with great rapidity. The 
idea was to get the first shot in first. 

Accuracy was not so important as speed. 
As a rule the ranges were short and the tar- 
gets were large. It does not require much 
skill to hit a man across a barroom, or even 
the other side of the street. That is, of 
course, taking into considera tion the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

Mr. Ed. McGiven has been making some 
tests of speed and shooting at moving targets. 
The results were reported in Outdoor Life. 
In making these experiments he states that 
upward of 30,000 cartridges were used. 
Several thousand shells were used in prac- 
ticing one shot alone, a moving target with 
the revolver sighted through the aid of a 
mirror. Now I don’t suppose a cowboy 
would fire 30,000 shots in all his life for it 
would represent more than a year’s pay. 


With reference to throwing the gun onto 
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the target as Mr. Maxfield advises, I do not 
believe that fine work could be done by this 
method. A fair amount of accuracy can be 
obtained with either the rifle or pistol by 
just pointing without using the sights, but 
it certainly does not compare with the results 
obtained by careful sighting. My own 
experiences with a .450 Webley, 4 inch barrel, 
(I have never used the .45 Colt) was that I 
could not get satisfactory results by taking 
aim for the kick was stiff and I flinched: I 
could get fair results when the gun was 
thrown on the target. With the Colt .38 
old model with 6 inch barrel, I could do far 
better work when aiming carefully, and I 
can get the best groups of any with a 10 inch 
Stevens gallery pistol, .22 cal. 


This only proves that a 10 inch sighting 
base is better than a 414 inch, and in my case 
I flinch from heavier loads. 

In writing this it is not my desire to rob 
the old timers of any of the credit that belongs 
to them. We all admire them too much for 
that. I believe he was quick and could get 
his man while the modern target shot was 
thinking about it, but I see no reason to 
believe that he was any more accurate in 
placing his shots. To be successful it was 
really necessary to be a very good shot. 
Speed was the main thing. I read in a novel 
some time ago of how one man held up a 
playing card for a bad man to shoot the spots 
out of. The distance, I think, was ten yards. 
Well, I’d hate to do it, especially if he fanned 
the hammer. 

H. L. Howard, 
Winnipeg. f 

Reply—Some of this old time shooting is 
like the religion of a good many people. The 
more you actually know about it, the less 
you think of it. Time, distance and repeated 
tellings¥of the same good old lie certainly do 
add to its attractiveness. Some of our 
romancers have done more to misinform the 
public about revolver shooting than intel- 
ligent and practical men can do.to undo it 
and men like James Fennimore Cooper, who 
was a most excellent writer, but who knew 
nothing at all about rifle shooting, did more 
to popularize rifle shooting for many years 
than the National Rifle Association. 


There was a time when I imagined that the 
world was made up of men who were after 
my scalp and I went fully armed, but that 
time has passed, also my pistol toting days. 
I have known case after case where otherwise 
respectable men, mostly young men, had 
become addicted to the reading of this 
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Ts parts of a Ford car—every part 
—canbeboughtanywhere in Canada. 


They need not be ‘“‘ordered from the 
factory.” 


—nor from a Ford Branch. 


—nor even from one of the 750 Ford 
ealers. 


They can be delivered ‘‘on the spot” by, 


over 2000 garage and repair men. 


Although highly specialized pieces of 
engineering and machining, Ford parts 
have become stuple articles ofmerchan- 
dise, They are as easy to obtain asa 
hatchet or a saw. 


This is a most unusual service to the 
owner of a car. 


Its value is incalculable. 


The Ford car need never be “tied up” 
while repair parts are being ‘‘brought 


on from the factory.” 


There need be no annoying 
delays while touring because 
Ford Service Stations are 
located everywhere. 


The owner of a Ford (barring 
serious breakdown through acci- 
dent) may enjoy uninterrupted use 
of his car, 


Caution to Ford Owners 


Never allow “spurious” or imita- 
tion parts to be used in repairing 
your Ford. Your repair man—if he 
is earnest in his desire to serve you 
well—can get genuine Ford parts 
and sell them to you at a reason- 
able profit. 


You need never accept “spurious” 
repair parts. In any locality, in any 
emergency, there is sure to be close 
at hand, a Ford Service Station. 


Demand genuine Ford parts, 
Be firm. 


Keep your Ford running at full 
Ford efficiency. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, FORD, ONT. 
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trashy wild west nonsense, became liquored 
up and promptly shot someone, or else pulled 
off a holdup, and had good reason to regret 
it afterward. While it has no place in the 
above mentioned argument, this custom of 
making a hero out of every drunken barfly 
who made man killing his amusement has 
been responsible for nearly all of the Sul- 
livan Laws, and similar laws that make re- 
volver owning and shooting almost impos- 
sible for many respectable men, who have 
very good use for a revolver. It is a thing 
that I believe should be allowed to die a 
peaceful death.—Editor. 


Remarks on greased and oiled rifle bullets, 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

In one of the former issues of Rod and Gun 
I noticed some experiments with cleaned and 
oiled barrels, and the same dry and fouled 
with a shot or two. 

In the former cases the bullets tipped or 
shot wild. The experimenter asks for some 
opinions. 

Mine is, that the bullets were too small to 
properly follow the grooves unless checked 
up by the fouling of a dry barrel, making them 


swedge. A bullet cannot tip if it had enough 
spin. 

J. H. Palmer, 
Manitoba. 


Reply—This would be the likely deduction 
but the Editor happened to be the person who 
did this experimenting, and a micrometer 
caliper showed that these bullets were larger 
than the bore to the bottom of the grooves. 
A good look through the barrel toward a gas 
flame, after a bullet had been pushed into the 
bore, proved the same thing. I am rather 
under the idea that it was caused by too much 
velocity, as the cartridge was normally loaded 
to be just below the stripping point. 


Bullets can have enough spin and still tip. 
The late Dr. Mann proved that the Spring- 
field .30 calibre rifle does throw tipping bul- 
lets, when tested close to the muzzle, but 
that they straightened out farther away. 
Usually tipping is caused by too little twist. 
Come to think of it, did you ever stop to 
think that rifles of the greatest accuracy nearly 
always have a velocity around either 1400 or 
2800 feet per second. Rifles or cartridges, 
giving a velocity either above or below either 
being usually less accurate. Possibly the 
rate of vibration of a rifle barrel has a great 
deal more to do with accuracy than many of 
us imagine.—Editor. 
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The makers of the Krag and Springfield 
rifles. pai ise 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 


Would you kindly furnish me with the — 


name of the manufacturer of the Krag and 
Springfield rifles. \ 
H. Lehmann, 
Prince Albert. 


Reply—The Krag rifle was, and the Spring- _ 


field rifle is, being made by the United States 
Government at the Springfield Mass., and 
the Rock Island, Ill., arsenals. 
not been made by any private manufacturer 
for sale to the public and cannot be purchased 
from the United States Government except 
by a member of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America (the United States). 
fore they cannot be purchased by a Canadian 
except from a private individual, a citizen of 
the United States, who has acquired title 
to same by purchase and qualification from 
the government.—Editor. 


Turkey shoots and deer hunting notes. 


Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I am a lover of the great outdoors and 
derive my greatest pleasure from my annual 
trip to Northern Ontario after the nimble 
deer and have not missed a season in 14 years. 
I also enjoy attending the turkey matches 
which still prevail in this district each fall. 
My score last fall was 11 wins at 4 matches, 
averaging 8 shots to a match. I use a .22 
Ross cadet rifle and shoot the 50 yard small 
bore range only, all open sights and muzzle 
rest. 


I may later send you some scores made un- 
der match conditions for your opinion, as I 
see some scores published in Rod and Gun 
which would have to be made on a windy day 
to take birds here. (Ed. Note—You evidently 
refer to some targets that were shot at 50 
and 55 yards and by an error they were made 
to appear as being shot at 25 yards.) 

For deer hunting I use a .303 British Ross 
rifle which I like fine after getting used to the 
bolt action. After using about half a dozen 
rifles of all makes and calibres, I came to the 
conclusion that to get deer under any and all 
conditions, and to make clean kills leaving 
no cripples to waste and die in the woods, a 
rifle using a long heavy bullet was the most 
desirable arm to carry. 

Our party of 4 members has the following 
rifles, two .30 calibre U.S.G. model 1906, one 
.303 British and one .250-3000 Savage, all 


sighted with ivory bead front and hunting 


They have — 


‘There- © 
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CLARK’S PREPARED FOODS 


An Unrivalled Selection For Camp 
or Outing 


CANADIAN BOILED DINNER 


Prepared from the best of meat, carefully 
selected vegetables and seasoned “‘just right.” 
_A perfectly balanced, full and satisfying 
meal. 


License No. 14-216 TR 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Hardy’s The Great British Specialists 
In “Palakona’”’ Regd. a Bamboo shi Rods 


Manufacturers to 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING CEORCE V. 


THE “DE LUXE” ROD, made of Steel-hard ‘““PALAKONA” is Hardy’s latest 
design in single-handed rods for wet or dry fly fishing. 


Ie is the product of the largest, and best equipped factory, supervised by the 


champion Professional Fly Casters and Anglers in Europe, ““Hardy’s.” Don’t 
forget that as wages in Great Britain are 75% less than in America we can 
give greater value in high class hand work. All our rods are hand made by ex- 
ports whose lives have been spent at this work, for which 50 GOLD MEDALS 
ave been awarded. Length 9-ft., weight 514 ozs.; 9-ft. 6-ins., weight 54 ozs.; 
10-ft., weight 6 ozs. All fitted with Hardy’s patent screw grip reel fittings. 
PRICE-—Rod, with two tops, $39.90 net. If in Bamboo protector case to 
carry THE WHOLE ROD, $4.66 extra net. 


DRY FLIES—As made by us for the late F. M. Halford 
Esq., for whom we also made rods, etc.,$1.16 net per doz, 
GUT CASTS—The Anglo-American tapered mist color 
No. 1 medium, No. 2 fine, as made for Mr. Halford. 


Stout to 4X Ditte, Ditte to 3X, Steut Lake to fine, Ditto. 
to medium, Ex-steut te MEDIUM, Ex-stout to stout, 6 ft. 

Supremacy 13/4. per doz. or $3.32, 9-ft. 17/4 per doz. or $4.32 net 
pee hoes achieved as 


Rod makers, Bcdy Bioeimanieaees Alnwick, England 


THE GREA 
ENGLISH FIELD 
says, ‘We must 
Po ely that it 
ts HARDY 
Bros, ef Alnwick we 
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peep rear sight. Can you beat those for deer 
rifles? 

What about that “‘nice doe with horns in 
the velvet” as described in the last issue, and 
that by a hunter, gets my goat. Also those 
300 and 400 yard shots: I have seen hundreds 
of deer and have yet to see one anything like 
those ranges. 

A. W. Gardiner, 
Orillia, Ont. 
Reply—‘‘The doe with the horns in the 
velvet,” was most likely a printer’s error. 
ies Editor 
Books on Ballistics. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

I would like to own a book of useful and 
comprehensive information on guns and 
ammunition, giving description of gun, bal- 
listics, penetration, loads, etc. Is there in 
existence such a book? Is it the Ideal 
Handbook? Where can I obtain such books 
and what are they worth? 

Rev. C. F. Christiansen, 


Denbigh, Ont. 

Reply—‘‘The American Rifle’ by Townsend 
Whelen, at $5.00 and “Practical Extérior 
Ballistics for hunters and riflemen” by Bevis 
& Donovan, at $1.25, are about the best. 

Write for the Newton catalogue, which is 
by far the best thing out that can be obtained 
free. It contains the ballistics of a large 
number of cartridges and many very useful 
hints on reloading as well. 

The Winchester catalogue and also the 
Remington U.M.C. catalogue contain a small 
amount of such information.—Editor. 


Various questions that trouble him. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 

What rifle would be the best for large game, 
the .30 U.S.G., 1903 or 1906, or the Newton 
256? Which would be better as a rifle, the 
Newton or the model 1895 Winchester? 

Would the .256 Newton be better than the 
.30 Newton for big gam@ 

What is the matter with the Ross rifle that 
it received so much criticism in war that it 
was abandoned, so I understand? 

Is not a straight pull like the Ross quicker 
than a turn up bolt like the Newton? 

How do set triggers work in rapid. fire? 

Would a .25-20-86 grain soft point bullet 
reloaded in the .250-3000 Savage give better 
killing power at long range than the regular 
spitzer Savage bullet? What velocity and 
trajectory would it give? 

What powder and primer and amount of 
powder would be used to reload full charge 
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in the .250 with the -25-20 soft point bullet 7 

How long do you think it will be before 
prices of firearms will be normal again? 

D. M. Ponich, 
Andrew, Alta. , 
* Reply—Any of these three rifles would be 
splendid for big game. Which, would depend 
on whether you prefer a bolt action or g lever 
action. 

The .256 Newton would be better than the 
.30 Newton for the average man unless he 
had nearly all moose shooting. 

I understand that the principal trouble with — 
the Ross was getting mud in the action and 
sticking. ‘The straight pull of the Ross has 
less leverage than the turn up of the Mau- 
ser. I do not see why the Ross should be 
considered any quicker in action than the 
Newton as the Newton’s were nearly all .256 
calibre, had less recoil than the Ross .280 
and what would be gained in action would be 
lost in recovering from the heavier recoil. 
Anyone who is accustomed to a bolt action 
can shoot it much faster than he can aim it 
anyhow, at least in the big calibres, having a 
heavy recoil. 

A set trigger is a nuisance in rapid fire. 
On deliberate shots it is a benefit, on a high 
power rifle the best is a 4 pound pull, without 
any drag, and without any set trigger. 

The .25-20 bullet reloaded in the Savage 
.250 would give better killing power than 
the regular spitzer bullet would at the muzzle, 
and say up to 50 or 100 yards. At long 
range it would be. much less, as the velocity 
would fall off much faster. The trajectory 
would be higher, but not much higher over 150 
yards. 

You could use the same primer, same 
powder charge, etc., as the regular factory 
cartridge, and you would get one grand case 
of metal fouling as a result. This is due to 
the cupro nickel bullet compared to the 
copper bullet of the .250. I would depend on 
about two thirds full charge as a maximum io 
avoid metal fouling. Ten grains of 80 would 
be a very fine short range load. 

I believe that it will be at least five years- 
before prices reach their former level, if they 
ever do, which I doubt; and at least two years 
before they come down very much. This 
is merely my belief. You can take it for what 
itis worth.—Editor. 


A .32 Special for turkey matches and 
hunting. 
Editor, Guns & Ammunition, Dept. 
I have a .32 Special rifle that I bought just 
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‘short time ago, but it has just the plain tremendously struck on it as a rifle for shoot- 
traight front sight and the V sight behind. ing matches. 


The Lyman number 5B front and 2A rear 
Would you tell me what would make a good Site (eam windganee attachment) or 


set of sights for game and target shooting as the number 8 windgauge front and 2A rear 
I¢ 0 quite a lot of hunting and also I go to are about as good as you can get at present 
a lot of shooting matches. for combined hunting and target shooting 
sights. You will certainly need a windgauge 
sight, either front or rear, for your target 
shooting. It is just as necessary on a hunting 

Reply—Your .32 Special is a fine hunting rifle, if you want to get all out of the rifle that 
rifle but I don’t know that I would be so is in it.—Kditor. 


: Erwin Perry, 
Roeanvilley Sask. 


~ “Now Let’s Fish” 


‘Here'we are, eight miles from camp, right in the big fellows 

‘haunt. Nowlet’s fish. We'll adjust our-Liberty Drive Motor at |@y 
trolling speed and just-skim about among these weeds, for weeds 

\ hold no terrors for the propeller of a 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Y| —it goes right through them like an eel. There are no blistered hands, aching [ 
muscles or tired backs. Those joy-killing oars were left at camp.” ou, too, 
ean enjoy hundreds of such fishing trips with a “Liberty Drive Motor,”’ It 


Attaches to Any Rowboat 

| by simply turning two thumbscrews. The drive i is direct from 
engine to propeller, Entire motor pivots onstern of boat. Can 
> be raised or lowered by pressure on steering handle. Steers 
: by Fs ih propeller to right or left. Has speed of 6 to 10 
7 miles per hour. Weighs about 70 pounds. 


If he cannot supply you, write for our beau- 
| Ask Your Dealer [fii ciuion. ie sovergsted in Taunch mos 


; tors, 2 to 80 H. P., give length, beam and draft of boat. ichl 
| CAILLE PERFEC YC MOTOR COMPANY aes ae 
- 105 Lagat aos Detroit. Michigan 5 : Sata speeds, 2 for- f 
ward, 2 back- 
5 G3 ward and § 
neutral, Hasa 
starter; no cranking. 
Magneto in flywheel. 
Positively the highest 
development in row- 
boat motor design, 
Special Catalog on 
request. BN 


for those wishing a 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: Perfection Motor Co., 380 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 


LAURENTIDE HOUSE = ee 


Lake Edward, Pro. Quebec, Can. 
Finest of Trout Fishing, Moose, Bear, TR OUT F IS HING IN 
ALGONQUIN PARK 


Partridge and Duck Shooting. Accommoda- 
tion in either hotel, camp or tents. Guides, 
canoes and full equipment furnished. 


Canoeing and tenting trips arranged to as far 


as Hudson Bay: Booklet on request. Hotel Algonquin is headquarters 


j 
i 
| 
: for fishermen and starting point | 
Mounted Moose Heads for all canoe routes through the ; | 
ET] : 
\ 
i 
i j 
i j 
+ p 


aE GEE || EERE ae es ae baa iE 
. ae and canoe livery. ens Ma r 
in excellent condition Laas , 


Porn forms ton J. E. COLSON 
Joe Lake Mowat P.O. 
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Bargain for quick sale. Box 41, Rod and 
Gun, - - WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


Rod and Gun Folk: 


“TI am enclosing a snap of myself at your 
request,’’ writes Jean Stevinson, who for the 
past five years has contributed stories of 
outdoor experiences in Western Canada to the 
pages of Rod and Gun. “‘I laughed when you 
asked for something ‘not too fussed up,’ for 
when‘one woman is teaching a piano class, 

taking care of a four-year-old son with 
muscles like a steel trap, and cooking meals 
good enough to get an energetic man through 
iis final exams in theology, there is not much 
time for fussing up. 

“In the first place, I was born in Ottawa, 
and am the eldest daughter of Mr. John H. 
Thompson of THE THOROLD POST, 
Thorold, Ontario, who comes of sturdy U. E. 


Jean W. Stevinson 


Loyalist stock. My mother is the youngest 
daughter of the late William Osborn of St. 
Catharines, Ontario, English scholar and 
gentleman. For many years before his 
death he was organist and choirmaster of old 
St. George’s Church, St. Catharines, and also 
wrote .extensively for the papers on current 
topics of the day. 

“During the years I was not in school I 
was in my father’s office, and soon became 
his ‘right hand man,’ but in January, 1906, 
after a couple of years’ university work, I 
kicked over the traces and came west, where 
I started a piano class in New Westminster. 
For seven years I taught in Westminster and 


Jean W. Stevinson 


Vancouver, then kicked over the traces agai, 
and in August, 1911, married Harry William 
Stevinson, only son of Thomas and Lucy 
Stevinson of Bristol, England. By this time 
I was a wild and woolly westerner, and am 
glad to say that my husband is just as wild as 
Iam. For the past seven years we have been 
on Presbyterian mission fields in the Rockies, 
Selkirks and foothills, and even on a rocky 


island out on the Pacific ocean; but my hus- a q 
band’s final exams at the university will be — 


over this week, and then we hope to settle 
down. 

“As to my Rod and Gun work, I have 
enjoyed it immensely, and have appreciated 


4 


very much the courtesy I have been accorded 


by the editor. For much of my material 
I have to thank our old friend, Mr. Walter 
Clough of Slocan City, B.C., who has given 
me the benefit of his early prospecting year 
in the Slocan hills and I must also testify to 
the value of my own good man, who has 


hunted in Africa and in many parts of the 


Canadian Rockies and Selkirks, and who 
brings me down with a bump if I wax too 
‘high-falutin’ in my Rod and Gun stories. 
He is a great stickler for facts, and as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says, ‘a fact is a vulgar 
thing, there is no getting around it’: therefore, 


-though I resent a fact, I have to recognize ~ 


it when it jumps up and hits me on the nose. 


Of course one must take into consideration — 


the fact that I was brought up in a printing 
office, where ‘lye’ is kept by the pailful. 

“However, I intend to go on, and hope for 
many years to come to be a contributor to 
Rod and Gun, for we feel now as though we 
own the whole outfit. The Presbyterian 
Record has its place with us, we read it when 
we get time, but we grab for the Rod and Gun. 
“Now I must get the potatoes on, for the 
everlasting hunger cry is going up from my 
hunter man, so I will say good-bye.” 


Famous Canadian Whippet for 
Big Race 


Archie Lake, the well-known Toronto 
boxer, cyclist and trainer of boxers, cyclists 
and racing whippets, left for England recently 
with Chauffer, the champion Canadian whigpet 
and if he can get the dog by the English Cus- 
toms authorities, hopes to clean up the great 
whippet handicap at Reading this spring. 
He has papers enough to pass a flock of sle- 
phants. 
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Black Bass 


in Ontario 


Are YOU going to fish with ME? 


Frank’s Camp 


For Fishermen 
Now Open 
Lake Panache 
Sudbury District 
Over night from Toronto. 


If you know it write for reservations 
Accommodation limited 
If you don’t know it write for information 


F. C. Frank 


Shelburne, Ont., Canada 
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~~ the Milk« 


RESH, sweet, separa- 
ted milk with the 
flavor Nature gave it— 
that’s what isin that tin ys 
of Klim that occupies r 
such small space in your 
kit. Think of the delic- 
ious flavor it will add to 
the good things you 
will cook on your 
fishing trip. 
Solve your milk 
problem easily 


by putting ina 
tin of Klim. 


At Your Grocers. 


Canada Food Board 
License 14=242 


EVERY DROP 


ELGOL 


GUARANTEED ~ 


The finest general utility oil on the mar- 
ket—especially adapted for sportsmen’s 
use. All that a gun oil Should be—and 
more! 


LUBRICATES, PREVENTS- RUST, 


REMOVBS BLACK POWDER RESI- _ 


DUE AND POLISHES ALL FINISHED 
SURFACES. 

Positively will not gum—contains no 
acid. 

To keep your sporting equipment in 
tip-top condition throughout the year 
send twenty-five cents for “Sportsman” 
size bottle. 

Made in Canada and guaranteed by 


CANADIAN GLASSFORD 


PRODUCTS 
4157 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreai, 


Canada. 


Songs of Farest 
and Stream 


—By C. T. EASTON 


A Fine Little Collection of Poems 
for the Nature Lover and Sports- 
man, Including the Following : 


The Trout Stream; Lines on a Mayflow- 
er; The Fisherman’s Dream; A Morn- 
ing’s Walk: Winter; The Sanctuary; 
The Last of the Buffaloes; A Nimrod; 
Hunting the Moose; A Summer Morn- 
ing; In Arcady; Wanderlust; The Full- 
ness of Joy; Halcyon Days; Plovers; 
The Death of Summer; A Flower of 
the Wild; Pontiac’s Speech. 

Neatly bound and moderately priced 
at 15c a copy. Orders received and 
given prompt attention by the publish- 
ers. 


“Ww. J. TAYLOR, LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Editorial Notes 


We have received the Pheasant Rearer’s 
Manual and the Wild Duck from the pub- 
lishers, Gilbertson and Page, England. These 
two interesting booklets were sent through 
the kindness of Lt. Colin C. Moncrieff of the 
ist Canadian Division. Mr. Moncrieff, who 
wrote from Belgium stated that he expected 
to arrive at his home tn Winnipeg about 
the last of April. 


George Gilbert, the well-known fiction 
writer, has completed a gripping sertal for 
Rod and Gun. Mr. Gilbert’s story which 
is entitled, ‘“The Bear of Silver Dale” will 
appear in three issues of Rod and Gun com- 
mencing with the June number. ‘The 
Bear of Silver Dale.’’ is a thrilling story of 
mystery and adventure on the _ trap-line. 
The story is one that will hold the interest 
of all true lovers of fair play in the great out- 
doors. 


Some of the cities and towns of Eastern 
Canada have planted avenues of trees in their 
parks in memory of those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in the Great War. Thisisa 
commendable idea and should be carried out 
throughout the country. 

Why not enlarge on the project by having 
the Dominion Government establish a series 
of National Parks in each province, or if this 
was deemed impractical, three parks could 
be set aside—one in the East, one in the 
Middle West and the other on the Coast. 


A monument of stone erected in any of the 
continental countries is very fitting, but what 
could be more appropriate for Canada than a 
memorial of virgin territory, be it forest, plain 


Alpine Club of Canada 


On Feb. 25, Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, 
F. R. G. S. Director of the Alpine Club of 
‘Canada, visited the Vancouver Section and 
delighted them with a lecture entitled ‘‘Some 
Curious Things about the Canadian Rockies.” 

Mr. Wheeler selected from his many years’ 
photographic collection in the Rockies—and 
who has a wider knowledge, or has done more 

“to make known the beauties of our Alpine 
regions to us, than Mr. Wheeler,—a 
set culled from here and there, jumping from 
Banff to Robson, and the Columbia to the 


or mountain. The majority of Canad 
are out-of-doors men and of those that have 
passed away the large percentage were 
Nature’s noblemen, A lasting tribute of this 
kind would meet with the nation’s approval. 


Hunting by Aeroplane. 


Now that our Canadian airmen, who so 
bravely ‘distinguished themselves, are re- 
turning home we may look forward to some ~ 
novel hunting and fishing experiences. Al- 
ready our neighbors to the South have 
established a forest patrol of aeroplanes and 
E. J. Zavitz, Provincial Forester of Ontario 
in an article, “Prevention of Forest Fires” 4 
states that “Some experiments at fire detec- 
tion by aeroplane have been made, and it is _ 
possible that the air service will revolutionize — 
the work of protection from forest fires.” 

What a radical change in the matter of 
transportation alone! Instead of hours of 
trudging over a corduroy road or bumping — 
along a bush trail, we will have a few minutes 
flying until asuitable landing placecanbefound. 
Instead of eight or nine days’ hunting and the 
rest of a two weeks’ vacation spent in travel- 
ling, the hunter of the future will be able to 
enjoy the full duration of: his holiday. 

One of the advantages of a pleasure hunting 
trip by aeroplane will be the easy manner 
in which new game fields will be explored. 
If the old haunts prove to be a failure, afew 
hundred miles. over virgin territory willbean 
easy two hours’ run for the sportsmen for- 
tunate in the possession of “‘wings.” 3 

The advent of the aeroplane in the com- _ 
mercial and sporting life of Canada opens 
up a field of untold possibilities. 


Illecillewaet, just to pick out the most striking; 
the odd and curious in mountain phenomena, ~ 
Whether it is a lace falls, a turbine canyon, 
a very unusual snow cornice, or ice cone, a 
glacial moraine or terminal face, ice cave or 
flash-light picture, from the depths of the 
Nakimu Caves —- a broken shadow or ; 
startling cloud effect—disappearing river or 
thundering waterfall, an emerald lake nestling 
in the bosom of a dark forest, a vast expanse of - 
snow field, a beautiful ice fall and miniature 
ice bergs floating in the waters of a lake, 
ae 
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FISH NETS 


AND NETS AND NETTING OF ALL KINDS 


SEINES OR DRAG NETS GILL NETS 
DIP NETS HOOP NETS 
TRAMMEL NETS BROOK NETS 


GILL NETS mounted with leads and floats ready for the water, 25 cents per yard. In ordering 
give size of mesh, stretched measure desired. * 


TRAPS 


4 for all animals froma Weasel to a Grizzly Bear. Only 
| a few varieties are shown here— 


We Carry in Stock 


thirteen different kinds of traps in eighty-five (85) ») 
sizes. THIS IS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT \% 
OF ANIMAL TRAPS IN CANADA, enabling you to 
choose the kind and size you desire and be assured of 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


We Sell the Traps—We Buy the Furs. 


Hallam’s Animal Bait, | Hallam’s Muskrat Bait, 
Hallam’s Trail Scent, $1.00 per bottle, or 
6 bottles for $5.00, post paid by us. 


<7) SAVAGE RIFLES 


Cig, eae We expect to receive a shipment of 
ee i 9 . i . 
BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 250-3000 and 22 High-Power Savage Rifles 


100 Candle Power, with Flat-Flame Burner about May Ist. 
and Interchangeable Lens $8.00; with Self Write for prices. 
Lighter, $9.00. Mailing weight 3 pounds. : 


Traps, Guns, Animal Bait, Headlights, 
Nets, Shoepacks, Marble’s Specialties and 
hundreds of other articles for the trapper 
and hunter, described and priced in 
HALLAM’S TRAPPERS AND SPORTS- 
MEN’S SUPPLY CATALOGUE-- 


a Limited 
948 Hiallam Building. TORONTO, 


Write for your copy to-day. Itis Free. THE LARGEST IN OUR LINE IN CANADA 
Address in full. 
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peculiar rock strata, hoodoos or gendarme, or ~ 
the outline of a head or figure in rock or snow. 
The main impression one gets is indi- 
viduality. Thisisno doubt ohe of the main 
reasons that leads one to wander from 
mountain range to mountain range—to seek 
the many manifestations of nature in form 
and color; the different effects of wind and 
weather, heat and cold water, ice and snow in 
different regions and latitudes. : 

And if a lecturer could talk as easily and 
interestingly on mountains as Mr. Wheeler 
and go from slide to slide with story and 
reminiscence of many years’ experience and 
adventure and tell us about it in that enter- 
taining, amusing mafiner of camp-fire even- 
ings, it is not hard to believe that many an 
explorer would be made. 

The veterans itched to grab ice axe ‘and 
goggles, tie up the broken shoe strings on the 
old hob-nailed—rusting in the attic, and get 
out and see what is beyond the hills; conquer 
a virgin peak or startle the whistler from his 
rocky boulders—hit the arete and get a good 
balance for the long ride down the snow slope. 

This reminds me that Mr. Wheeler has just 
returned from the Banff winter sports and 
mountain carnival. 

The Club is taking a more extensive interest 
in winter sports and has given a helping hand 
to make the hills ring with laughter and song 
in the winter time too. 
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Canada is a young country but one of these 
days—and it will not be long distant we shall, 
instead of longing for a few weeks at St. 
Moritz or any of the other Swiss winter 
resorts, get up to Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake, Revelstoke, Jasper or Robson and ski, 
skate, toboggan, curl, snowshoe and climb. 

[) Ei Ose 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Vancouver section of the Alpine Club of 
Canada was held on March 28th. at Brent- 
wood, twenty-one members being present. 

Interesting short speeches: by returned 
soldier members of the club were given in 
response to three of the subsequent toasts, 
“The Victorious Allies,” “Our Members 
Overseas” and ‘The Returned Overseas 
Members,” the speakers being Mr. G. B. 
Reynolds, Major Robertson, D.S.0., and 
Flight Lieut. Gordon Cameron, respectively. 
Mr. S. H. Mitchell, secretary of the Alpine 
Club of Canada, responded to the teast to 
the Alpine Club of Canada. 

Following ‘the Director’s address Mr. 
Wheeler gave a very interesting illustrated 
lecture about the” mountain territory lying 
between the G. T. P. and the C. P. R. big 
areas of which he traversed in connection 
with the B. C. boundary survey which is 
being carried out. The remainder ef the 
evening was spent in music and dancing. 


An Answer to A. Y. D. 


from the Provincial Government and was a 


Editor, Rod and Gun: 

I, will endeavor to answer the questions 
asked by A. Y. D. in his discussion on Page 
1047, Rod and Gun of February 1919. The 
“Someone” referred to is a gentleman by 
birth, nature and education. A lover of 
the woods and naturalist of note, broad-mind- 
ed, keen and sincere in his dealing with human 
nature, with a pleasing personality such is 
George W. Bartlett, Superintendent of Al- 
gonquin Provincial Park. 

The order to kill a number of deer came 


war measure. The venison was placed upon 
the market and sold to any person wishing to 
buy at a very reasonable price. The parties 
buying a deer, no doubt, got the head with it. 
and the killing was legal in every respect. 
Six hundred and seventy deer were killed. 
For the information of A. Y. D., I would also 
say that a number of beaver are killed each 
season. In 1918 a ‘quantity of beaver meat 
was also shipped to Toronto and found a ready 
market, this is also a legal measure. 
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FREE TO MEN 


Manly Vigor—Something New 


Here is a little free pocket compendium in book form, 
illustrated with 40 half-tohe photo reproductions, and contain- 
ing 8,000 words of easy advice on private matters which I 
gladly send to any man anywhere in the world absolutely free 
of charge, and enclosed in a perfectly plain, sealed envelope, so 
it is received by you like an ordinary private letter. I take all 
this special precaution in sending my free book because, where 
the health is concerned, and especially with reference to de- 
bility and nerve weaknesses, people everywhere prefer to keep 
the matter entirely to themselves. For this reason I seal the 
envelope and prepay full letter postage. have thus mailed 
over a million of the books to men all over the world who 
requested them. | 
‘ou, reader, will like this little book immensely, and can 

~Aal the full meaning of its special advice from one or two 
careful readings. It contains a great deal of heretofore un- 
published information of interest to all men, young or elderly, 
single or married, and may easily be of value to you throughout 
your entire lifetime. . i 

In one part of the book I describe my little mechanical 
VITALIZER, which was invented by me to assist men _ to 
regain lost vigor. However, you are not to think of getting 
this ViITALIZER at the present time, but first. send for the 
‘advice book and read up on the subject of self-preservation 
without drugs. . 

Please use the coupon below and the book will come to you 


free, sealed, by return mail. § 
‘ SANDEN,, Publisher. 
Reader, did you ever stop to consider that it is not looks 


which make the real man? Nor is it necessarily a large man 
who wields the most power in his community. However, 


f Manly Men Are Always in the Game. 
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whether big or small, young or elderly, we invariably 
find that vigorous, manly manhood stands behind all 
of the world’s greatest achievements and successes. 
In this respect, I give it as my honest opinion, based 
upon over 30 years’ experience, that no man need lose 
hope of himself restoring his full manly power, if he 
but be willing to make a fair, square effort, and will 
lead a decent, manly life, free from excesses and free 
from dissipations. My free book gives you all the 
desired information. According to my_ belief, lost 
manly strength is no real organic disease in itself, and, 
for that reason, should easily respond to any mode of 
treatment which puts new vital force into the weakened 
nerves and blood. a 

_ The little VITALIZER mentioned above was de- 
signed by me to render natural aid to the man who 
really WANTS to get strong, and who is willing to 
make a reasonable effort to regain his manly vigor. To 
the man who persists in living an unnatural life of 
excess and dissipation, no hope can be offered, but for 
the other kind there is every hope and encouragement, 
because in regulating his habits he has taken the first 
grand and necessary, step, which prepares the way for 
the action of any natural treatment which may resupply 
his body with the FORCE which it has been drained of. 


BOOK, 8,000 


., With respect to my VITALIZER, you simply buckle 
it on’ your body when you go to bed. Thus, while 
you ee it sends a great, mysterious power (which I 
call VIGOR) into your blood, nerves, organs and 
muscles while you sleep. Men have said it takes pain 
or weakness out of the back from one application; 
that 60 to 90 day’s use is sufficient to réstore normal, 
manly strength. et 4a 


With special attachments, which carry the FORCE 
to any parts of the body, my VITALIZER is used by 
women as well as men, for rheumatism, kidney, liver, 
stomach, bladder disorders, ett., and I have had some 
most remarkable testimony. in respect to its almost 
miraculous effects in individual cases, where every 
known treatment had failed. Ba 


— 

Therefore, first get the free book of general advice 
to men, which also describes my VITALIZER. Then 
if in the future you feel you would like to use one of 
these little appliances in your own case. I will make 
some special proposition whereby you may have one 
to wear. If you Bappen to live in or near this city,I 
would be pleased to have you call. Otherwise, just 
use the coupon and get the free book by return mail. 
Office hours, 9 to 6. 


WORDS FREE 


Remember ,I will send you, as stated above, my little book or pocket compendium, containing 40 illustrations! 


and 8,000 words of private advice free, sealed, by mail. 


This book is meant to point out to men certain errors which are being committed all over the world to-day by 


those who do not realize the harm resulting. 
I have learned from years upon years of experience. 


It gives, in a condensed form, and in easy language, the truths that 
It deals with vigor and manly power as against weakness and 


debility. One part of the book describes my little VITALIZER so all information is complete in this one volume. 


Please write or call to-day. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 


sealed. 


Name..::...:.. ! 


ROLE CES MMM cee ass L8-E oc bahns sane ses Shpcdnse 


R. G. SANDEN CO., 140 Yonge St., Toronto Ont., 


Dear Sirs—Pleasg forward me your book, as advertised, free, 
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1. Deer ready for shipment from Algonquin Park to Hamilton. i 
2. Deer from Algonquin Park ready for shipment to Toronto. ~ 


Now a word regarding the poachers. 
Thanks for the compliment. The poachers 
we have to deal with are men of intelligence, 
thorough woodsmen and canoeists, first- 
class shots, many of them well educated and 
real sports. When caught they take a sport- 
ing view of the game and pay their fines with 
a smile saying the best man won out: Most 
of them have served in the Great Adventure 
and a number of them sleep inFrance. A. Y, 


D. also refers to the game, being the prop- 
erty of the hunters. This park isa people’s 
park, therefore the game belongs to the 
people and not to any special brand of people. 
The hunters I have met are most of them 
gentlemen and sportsmen who do not go 
hunting just for the game they shoot but for 
a couple of weeks away from the office, or 
farms or other labor. The change of environ- 
ment, pleasant associations and bracing air 
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Canadian Pacific 


The Sportsman's Line 


If you’re thinking—and you should 
be—where you'll go fishing this 
spring and summer, let us make 
some timely suggestions. 


Did you ever try Nipigon River, the haunt 
of the big speckled trout, and other won- 
derful trout streams along the north shore 
of Lake Superior? 


Or Point au Baril and the Georgian Bay 
district, French River, Lake Nipissing, 
Trout Lake and Lake Penache, where 
you'll get black bass, ‘lunge, pike and 
pickerel ? 

Then there are tne Kawartha Lakes, sixty 
miles or so north-east of Toronto, also 
offering bass and ‘lunge. 


The Canadian Pacific takes you to all 
these—and other—places. A. O. Seymour 
General Tourist Agent, C.P.R., Montreal, 
Nie tell you more about them if you write 
nim. 
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3. Catching mullet. 
4. Wagon load of mullet ready for shipment from Algonquin” Park. 


of the north woods gives them ‘a new lease 
of life and something worth while to talk 
about. Such men will not destroy game beyond 
the legal provision of the laws of the province. 
However, I have known a few hunters who 
-are always grousing about what the other 
fellow gets and I have known men of this 
type to shoot at everything they see, and kill 
a fawn, hang it up, kill another fawn and hang 
it up, then ,kill a large buck and take it out, 


as hunters could only take one deer. The two 
fawns were left hanging in the woods. Some 
sportsman eh? Also last season I found a 
fine moose shot a short distance outside of the 
Park boundary and the two hindquarters 
taken, no doubt the work of the latter type 
of ahunter. Now, A.Y.D. should you come 
east and belong to the first type of hunter, 
drop off at Joe Lake Station, call on the rangers 
and we will furnish you with bed and board 


—— ee ee ee ee a eee 
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BULU TH TORONTO 


NOW ORERATING 
CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
THE GREAT NORTH WESTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY . 


14,000 Miles of Railway 


56,000 Miles of Telegraph Line 


Traversing Every Prevince of Canada’s Dominion 
and directly serving the great ports of 


Halifax - St. John - Quebec - Montreal 


Vancouver - Victoria 


Passenger _ Freight Express Telegraph Hotels 


For time tables and information—enquire nearest 
Zanadian National Railways agent. 


C. A. HAYES H. H. MELANSON GEO. STEPHEN 
Vice-President Passenger Traffic Freight Traffic 
Manager Manager 


HEAD OFFICES—TORONTO, ONT. 
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for a couple of days and leave it to your own 
convictions as to whether the game has 
suffered by the killing of a few deer legally. 
Also you may find the rangers human. Sev- 
eral of them have served in the Great Adven- 


The Superintendent of Algonquin Park Replies to A. Y. D. = 


Editor, Rod andGun: . 
I notice the remarks of A.Y.D. in your 


February number “Taking Issue with Algon- ® 


quin Park Ranger.’’ Now with this I have 
nothing todo, Major Robinson, one of our 
staff, is quite able to take care of himself, 

But it just struck me that some of your 
readers might like to know just what this 
taking of deer meant. 

Owing to the shortage of food supplies and 
the prolonged struggle across the water 
the Government decided ‘‘and wisely too, 
I think’ to place a little of the abundance 
of the Provincial Park within the reach 
of those who cannot go out with their rifles 
and get a share of the game in the province 
but who nevertheless pay as much toward 
the upkeep of the park as does the sportsman 
and who have as much claim upon it and the 
game init. 

Receiving instructions from the Minister 
I gave like orders to our rangers and between 
650 and 700 deer were taken out making 
331% tons of venison, this was shipped direct 
to Toronto and Hamilton with the under- 
standing that it was to be placed within the 
reach of all alike at a very. moderate price. 
In Hamilton for instance Alderman Tait and 
others took charge of the distribution giving 
their services free and the meat was placed on 
sale at a trifle above cost giving it to the 
people at about half the price of beef. The 
deer were shipped with heads on and these 


More Criticism of Slaughter of Deer in Algonquin Park 


Editor, Rod and Gun. 

In your issue of Feb’y 1919, I read an 
article by A. Y: D., Alberta, criticizing the 
slaughter of deer in Algonquin Park. 

T heartily endorse his sentiments, it would 
seem to be a deliberate attempt to defeat 
the object of the Park. We have been told 
that in order to preserve the game we must 
have these sanctuaries, so that there will 
be places where the animals will be unmolested 
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camp fire with them, interesting—Remember _ 
the terms, Bice het 
Algonquin Park, Ont. Mark Robinson. 

Park Ranger. 


with the skins were sold to help pay.expenses. _ 


Several tons of mullet were also taken 
ut and sent to the city. being sold at cost I 
might here say. owing to the fact that the 
game fish aretaken out by, the sportsman and — 
nothing done to lessen the number of mullet — 
which are ground feeders, and no doubt devour _ 
a great quantity of spawn, they have become ard 
too numerous and it is the intention of the __ 
government to take out a quantity of them ~ | 
for a year or two in the waters moét fished by 
the tourists.. 


The beaver carcasses, too, taken in our 
annual trapping were saved and some 244 — 
tons of this meat were shipped to Toronto 
finding a ready market, I might here remark 
that the beaver have not only stocked the sur- 
rounding country for many townships but 
the annual increase within the park limits is 
now many thousands, Otter fisher, marten, 
mink, etc., are becoming very abundant while —__ 
moose and the Virginia deer are to be seen 
plentifully all over this preserve of over four 
thousand square miles, 


While it is to be hoped the need will never 
again occur to take deer from the park it is of — 
interest to know that should it be a vast 
amount of valuable food could be supplied 
from the abundance here, : 

Yours sincerely, 
G. W. Bartlett. 
Superintendent of Algonquin Provincial Park. 


in their natural haunts. If this is so then 
why slaughter them in the manner deseribed 
in your issue of Dec. 1918? It is impossible 
that deer should have become so plentiful 
that it has become necessary to kill them off, 
as they would naturally leave the Park and — 
go into adjoining territory, if this condition — ooo 
of affairs existed, and this, I believe, is one of =o 
the objects of such a place. au 
I would like to suggest to “‘Rod a Gun : 
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Vacation in the 
Pine-Scented Lakelands ) 
of Canada 


In the ‘Highlands of Ontario,’’ that wonderful region of scenic beauty you can Fish, 
Swim, Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt—spend a vacation you will never regret or forget. Mirror- 
like lakes set in the grandeur of forests of pine and balsam. ‘The purest of {air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds | 
For Outdoor Men and Women | 


5 a 


“Algonquin Park’”—‘‘30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay’—‘‘Kawartha Lakes’—‘‘ Mus- 
koka Lakes”—‘‘Timagami’ and the “Lake of Bays.”” Modern hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk Agent will gladly plan your trip for you. Write for illustrated 
descriptive literature giving full particulars, rates, etc., to C. E. Horning, Union Station, 
Toronto or J. Quinlan, Bonaventure Station, Montreal. For adults, boys or girls camp sites 
apply to H. R. Charlton, General Passenger Department, Montreal. 
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G. T. Bell, W. S. Cookson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
Montreal. Montreal. 
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We furnish Knock- 
Down and in 


various stages of 


completion, . : 
‘Launches, | eee 
7 Have ready for shipment finished hulls from 
Cruisers, | 16 ft. to 28 ft., also some launches complete 


Auxiliary with engine installed ready to run. 
Yachts, _ a 


Work- Boats, | 


and Hulls for 
Outboard Motors. | 


| Foot = Me ’ , 
| Seon Bros. sss: Hamilton | 
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that it would be extremely interesting to a 
great many readers if you could,by some 
means, get a complete report of the killings, 
what was done with all the carcasses, heads, 
hides, etc., also how many bucks, does, the 
ages of same, and what were the gross and net 
receipts. If this information was secured 
it would perhaps enlighten us. 

I cannnot see, however, how there can 
be any justification for such slaughter. If 
it can be shown that there is, then the proper 
person to do this is not the ranger, but the 
hunter for whom the game is preserved, and 
who would be perfectly willing to pay a 
Much 


also. 


reasonable amount for a_ license. 


of the above would apply to beaver 
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I believe that they should not be take 


in the Park unless alive and for breeding — 


purposes only, and if trapping must be done, 


then let it be done by professional trappers 
Someone might — 


who would pay for a license. 
say that no person except a government 
ranger or some other official should do this 
as others could not be depended upon to 


live up to the law. To this I would say — 


that being a government official does not 
necessarily make a man honest and trust- 
worthy, and I believe the average trapper or 


hunter is likely to be just as dependable as the 


average government official. There could 
however, be a supervision by the rangers, that 
would help to prevent violations of the law. — 
Leamington. G. B,. Anderson. 


A Criticism 


Editor, Rod and Gun. 

As a reader of Rod & Gun for a number 
of years I have often thought the Editor must 
wonder why, (amongst such an 
readers as this magazine enjoys), they do not 
recelve more stories of the many hunts that 
take place annually in this great North 
country. And asa reason for this SEEMING 
lack of desire to write of their experience on 
the part of this army of hunters I am going on 
record as saying it is due to the ravings ot 
those semi-crazy so called hunters who write 
such gold plated yarns as “The 1917 Deer 
Hunt of the Independent Sharpshooters 
Hunt Club” contained in your February 
issue. Whether it is out of courtesy—or 
just for pure enjoyment, that the Editor 
publishes such yarns I cannot say, but the 
above mentioned yarn is sure a “King Pippin.” 
The author mentions a vivid picture of “a 
proud creature, standing silent, listening, 
silhouetted against the clear gold of an 
autumn sunset” and that the memory of this 
perfect creature “QUEEN ANNE” had 
always formed a central part in his dreams. 
_ No wonder he could recognize the same old 
doe after an absence of ten or more years. 
The writer has been a deer hunter for a 
good many years but never yet has had the 
courage to state that he could recognize the 
same doe twice, even on the.same hunt. 
Allons! Enquiries solicited the fact from 
the president of this great Magnate Hunt 
Club that Queen Anne was still around, and 
that HE HAD HIMSELF fired a HUNDRED 
ROUNDS IN A SEASON at her (Gee Whiz) 
that the bullets travelled straight to her 


army of . 


might.) 


body, and then swerved aside, so that she 
became known as bullet proof—suffering 
rattle snakes—one hundred rounds a season 
and all famous crack shots—sharpshooters 
in fact. 


they took nineteen dogs and a bunch of New- 
tons, and had a membership of fifty—holy 
doodle, and listen to this.—He was longing 


for a view of Queen Anne. “‘Atlast it came”— 


(I pick it at random).“‘On they came, and when 
they seemed about 400 yards away, I put 
my rifle to my shoulder.” (What for?) “At 
the same instant there were two quick shots 
and the dogs quit howling,” (and well they 
“In less than twenty minutes the 
pack was again howling at the top of their 
voices” I 
ABOUT AN HOUR when every man was 
convinced it must be QUEEN ANNE. 
EACH MAN FIRED A SHOT AS’‘A SIGNAL 
THAT THEY WERE SURE THE DOGS 
WERE PURSUING THE LONG LOOKED 
FOR DEER. Shades of Daniel Boone! 


Fifty good bullets tearing up the atmosphere ~ 


AS A SIGNAL. Are you still listening? I 


ene 
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And then “Du Claw,” the deer with 
the agility of a mountain’ sheep—no wonder. 


quote further—‘‘in a few minutes every rifle 


was emptying its magazines INTO THE 
ROCK around her. It was not until after 
89 bullets” (get that——89) “‘had burst on the 
rock that she turned back.’ (One would have 


thought one bullet out of this bunch would 
have peeved her)~and further—‘she turned at_ 


right angles and ran along its top, again expos- 
ing herself to the majority of the boys at a 
distance of SIX HUNDRED. YARDS. Maga- 


zine after magazine of ammunition was fired i 
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THE FISHERMAN’S JOY 


Sturdy and strong, light, elegantly shaped and finished—a canoe that completes the 
fisherman’s outfit—That is the 


CHESTNUT CANOE 


The Chestnut Pleasure, Sponson and Cruiser Canoes are built of the toughest New | 
Brunswick Cedar and covered with a seamless absolutely waterproof canvas. All the fas- 
tenings are of coppér—the ends are protected with brass—They are built to withstand the 
effects of heat or cold, wear and water 


Chestnut Canoe Co, limited, Box 445, Fredericton, N.B. 


| “The Canadian Golter™| 


(Official organ of the Royal Canadian Golf Association). 


Has the highest class subscription list of any monthly magazine published 
in the Dominion. 

It covers an exclusive field exclusively. 

Printed on 100-lb. book paper and handsomely illustrated. 


The men and women who play golf are good people to know and do 
business with. They are splendid spenders and any magazine that pertains 
to the Royal and Ancient Game has a warm spot in their hearts and a 
premier place in their homes, 


* High class advertising only accepted. Rates on application. Subscription 
price $3.00 per year. Office of publication— 


: BRANTFORD, ONT. Ralph H. Reville, Editor and Publisher | 
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at the flying creature,” etc., etc., (No wonder 
hunters get shot) -“‘then alone sharp report 
echoed from the mountain side. She 
cost the club ONE GOOD DOG AND ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN ROUNDS 
OF AMMUNITION.” By the jumping off- 
spring of a flying Kite, can you beat that 
Mabel? Suffering tin whistles, and I thought 
I knew something of deer hunting. To 
quote further—“I was eager for a view and a 
shot at Du Claw’ (Poor old Du Claw) 
“Queen of the forest’s cunning and time 
honored mate.” (And at random,) ““Hali the 
men went each way to form the circle round 
the swamp. It was ten-thirty before the 
signal shots were heard that all was ready. 
He could no longer control the dogs, so let 
them go. The other 14 dogs were held in 
reserve at different points around the swamp, 
and at intervals of an hour three or four 
fresh dogs would be let go” (some swamp) 
“as the sharpshooters had learned by experi- 
ence that Du Claw could easily tire out 2 
or 3 ordinary dogs.’ (All in the same swamp, 
mind.) “Nine dogs were now in pursuit and 
the din became deafening—at times they 


Organize Rod and Gun Club 


Invermere, East Kootenay, B.C., March 
1919.—A small meeting of those keenly 
interested in the lines of all hunting or game 
fishing, be it the feathered fowl of the foot 
hills or the bigger game of the high mountain 
tops and deep mountain valleys in this 
neighborhood, met recently. After talking 
over the matter, pro and con, they resolved 
on the formation of the Windermere District 
Rod and Gun Club and so the organization 
jong dreamed of has come into existence. 
Mr. John A. Hope, the veteran game keeper 
and a well-known outfitter of many parts °of 
Canada but now residing here was etected 
President. 

Mr. John A. Buckham, the member for the 
local legislature, who has ever shown himself 
another keen sport was elected honorary 
president; Frank C. Stockdale as Vice Presi- 
dent and Basil G. Hamilton, of Invermere, 
B.C., Secretary-Treasurer. Members for the 
directorate were chosen from all parts of the 
Windermere Mining Division their names be- 
ing, A. M. Chisholm, Al. Cochrane, and 
Charles D. Ellis of Windermere; Captain A. 
H. MacCarthy and Ed. A. Tunnacliffe,of 
Wilmer; S. B. Harrison, Edgewater; Walter 
Nixon, Luxor; H. G. Lowe, Spillimachene; 


“Du Claw made a dash to break the circ 
but was instantly met with a bullet from 
Dad’s Newton” (always goesto Dad) “and Du 
Claw’s famous. career was ended.” And fur- 
ther—“‘the CHAMPION SHOTS OF THE 
NORTH had outrivalled and surpassed 

wonders beyond my ken.’’ Heavens, I should — 
say—89 skots—and not one hit her. And ~ 
then to think such a marvellous bag should 
be marred by a measly bunch of wolves—of 
which they only shot NINE. The old Ford — 
really ought to have blownup here. How ~— 
the Gracious Diana—Goddess of Hunters— 
sleeps, is a mystery. There, Mr. Editor, is 
the whole secret. How in the name of gun — 
grease and ramrods can a self-respecting nut i 
like myself and the other nut that I associate — 
with when I sneak shamefacedly into the 
“woods—for fear of meeting a real hunter—go 
up against such competition as that. Great 
jumping alligators, spare us further agony. ¥ 
One Who Hews To The Line. 


Sudbury. Pes : 


¥ 


Joseph Lake, Athalmer; J. W. Crawford, C. 
E., Fairmont Hot Springs; R. Randolph. 
Bruce, C. E., F.R.G.S., W. H. Cleland, M. H. 
Craik, Alexander Duncan MacKinnon, J. C. 
Pitts, W. W. Taynton, Alexander Ritchie, and 
and A. G. Cuthbert all of Invermere, B.C. : 
The Windermere Mining Division over 
which this Rod and Gun Club hopes in time 
to hold some jurisdiction lies in the south 
eastern part of British Columbia, between the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
the north and the Crow’s Nest Pass branch ~ 
of the same railway on the south. It lies 
between the watershed of the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east and the Purcell Range of the _ 
Selkirk mountains on the west. Within its — 
boundaries are the head waters of the great 
Columbia River and its main northern tribu- 
tary, the Kootenay River. It is in the upper 
reaches of this latter river that the chief big 
game of the district is now to be found con- 
sisting of moose, elk, caribou, grizzly and 
black bear, mountain sheep and meuntain 
goat, two other species of deer and carnivor- 
ous animals such as the cougar, lynx, and wild 
cat. It is a preserve but little hunted over 
as yet except for the occasional lucky man 
or the alleged predatory wandering Indian. ~ 


7 
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EVINRUDE | 


pc tachabic Motor for Watercrait 


With an Evinrude you can go quickly, without row- 
ing, to the holes where big catches are almost sure. 
Distance makes no difference to an Evinrude owner. 


Variable speed, suitable for trolling. Swift, smooth, 
flexible power for canoe, rowboat and other craft. 


Built-in flywheel type magneto. Automatic reverse. Maxim 
silencer and tilt-up arrangement if desired. Our special method 
of balancing practically eliminates vibration. 


Nearly 100,000 Evinrudes have already been sold. 
The Evinrude is used by 25 governments, 


Write for Catalog 


Evinrude Motor Company 
57 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors a 

69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
3 4 214 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Se ae a 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

. . 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


For a CRUISING, HUNTING | or PLEASURE CANOE 


You cannot beat our Monet No. 22—16 ft. long. Itis the steadiest CANOE on the 
market and a very easy paddler. 

We also offer many other sizes of canoes and skiffs—and we make them of CEDAR, 
Basswoop or Canvas COVERED. 


GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WM. ENGLISH CANOE CO. uimites, PETERBOROUGH, Canada 


Address 


The Trade Markis on every genuine 


“PETERBOROUGH CANOE” 


Vweay.s look for and is backed 
this Trade Mark int By a ents Sp se 
pay youtoget INGS 
our catalogue and/investigate. 


We make a complete line of 


CANOES, ROW BOATS, 
SPECIAL OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOATS, 


eterborough Ganoe Co., | DINGYS & LAUNCHES 


Ltd., 288 Water Street, 
Peterborough, Oanada 
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SOO SPORTSMEN ORGANIZE 


A number of enthusiastic Sault Ste. Marie 
sportsmen organized a fishing club on March 
26. They have adopted the name of The 
Steelton Fishing Club and have for their 
- ebject, the promotion of fishing as a sport. 
They have one of the finest natural fishing 
resorts in the world and they intend to 
- further the sport by awarding prizes for the 
best catches, etc. 


= KG 


De | 
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_ AREQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
Editor, Rod and Gun: 
Will you please tell me how “%o re-cover 
with canvas a sixteen foot canoe? 
truly, 
Arthur Hand. 


Yours 
Toronto, 


Editor’s Note.—Perhaps some reader who 
has had experience along this line will let us 
have this information. 


\ Me 
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A-Field With Your Dog 


The owner of a dog, especially if the dog is 
of the terrier or spaniel family, derives much 
pleasure at this time of the year in being able, 
once again, to stroll out into the country, 
across bare fields and along the wooded 
banks of water courses. The company of a 
dog on such walks adds greatly to the pleasure 
to be had. If it is a spaniel he will be after 
birds and if you take along a .22 rifle and shoot 
an odd crow you can give your young dog 
lessons in retrieving. First of all teach him to 
ebey you, don’t let him have his own way and 
» foolishly race all over the country. When 
you see a flock of crows on the ground stealth- 
ily approach them, along a fence or natural 
shelter such as trees and bush or depressions 
in the country, make your dog follow you 
likewise and he will soon catch the spirit of the 
approach to game. 

When within range, fire, seeing that the 
dog is not gun shy, and then let him race off, 


full tilt for the wounded or dead crow, then 
see that he brings it to you properly without 
playing with it. If your dog is a water 
spaniel you can follow up such lessons along 
the river or marsh by practice on marsh hens 
or blackbirds. Trips of this sort throughout 
the spring and summer will work wonders 
and by fall your dog should be well broken 
in for the duck shooting. 

If your dog is a terrier and above all an 
Airedale terrier you will have great fun on 
such walks by letting him go for ground hogs. 
If he can catch one before it dens,so much the 
better and the ensuing scrap will prove the 
mettle of. the dog. If you have to dig the 
animal out it is wonderful the persistence a 
man developes in such things, it renews his 
youth. You know the groundhog is in there 
and expect, with every foot of earth loosened 
that he will come to view, your dog is just as 
elated or more so and scratches away the 
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‘Waterproof 
hf BO match Box 


The soldier, camper or hunter—any- 
one who lives In the big outdoors needs 


MARBLES 


Waterproof Match Box 


For the civilian too, it's better, safer than 
carrying matches loose in the pocket. Holds 
good supply of matches. Is absolutely 
waterproof. Right size for pocket. Will 
last alifetime. A proved forarmy use. 
Thousands carried by officers and privates. 


At Sporting Goods or Hardware Storce, 
or direct by mail upon receipt of price (h5c 

stpaid). Write for catalog of Marble’s 
Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. C2. 


SANITO SUSPENSORY 


Allelastic. Self adjusting. 
Anatomic fit. Will not chafe. 
No buckles, The pouch is 
open at rear, and thereby more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly comfortable; need not remove 
from scrotum when seated at closet, and 


can be boiled to cleanse without injury 
to the rubber, 


ch. 38 The Sanito No. 50 should be worn con- 
$1 each. 3sizes  stantly to promote health and vigor. 

If your dealer will not furnish, send us $1 in stamps, specifying 
large, medium or small pouch and waist measurement. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept. C, Phila., Pa, 
Makers of the No. 44 Mispah Jock 


LAKEFIELD 
CANOES 


A canoe or boat built by men who have 
used these under all conditions of Fishing, 
Hunting, travel or pleasure is the canoe or 
boat for you. 


~ 


Over half a century in the business of sup- 
plying high grade canoes and boats for every 
known purpose gives us experience and the 
enviable reputation gained by Lakefield 
Canoes the world over gives us assurance to 
suggest your writing for our Catalogue, its 
ree: ; 


the LAKEFIELD CANOE CO,, Limitea 


Lakefield, Ontario, Canada. 


PATENTED 
APRIL, 1913. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks orrepairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. s. 
and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
World's Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 465 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘LOUIS RHEAD {232 NATURE EURES **%,2°" 4th SEASON 1919 


Heretofore, the maker of nature lures trustéd entirely to personal tests of them. So many appreciative 

ee are Bega anglers may be interested in the following sample from an eminent M.D., fishing in Maine— 
ear Sir:— : 
Enclosed find five dollars, for which please send an assortmeng of nature lures for Trout. I used the 

lures this summer and had the grandest sport of my life, taking ouananiche with themintwotrips. I 

used them at one pool where flies, worms and live bait were being used, and brought to net more fish 

than four other rods. [lost my last feather minnow this week and wish to be prepared for next season.” 
Send for new illustrated leaflet with additional testimonials. 

LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. .Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish 
and game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
Also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other 
country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound- 
land. Information together with illustrated Booklet and Folder cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F.E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agt. Reid Newfoundland Company, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND CAST BULLETS 


And hand loaded shells are almost invariably used by expert shooters. 
They give more accurate results than factory loaded ammunition, and the 
saving in cost is considerable. Every evening you spend reloading with 
pleasure and profit will release an ammunition worker needed to help end 
the war. Write to-day and send us the name and caliber of your rifle or 


revolver. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
264 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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earth you loosen and digs for himself. If you 
carry along a couple of strong hooks and wire 
one to the end of a limber sapling you can 
often reach in and pull the hog out so the 
dog can get him. Then the fun starts. 
Altogether likely the dog will get bitten first 
but this teaches him caution, so pouncing at the 
hog from different angles .is the method he 
now employs until he sees an opening when 
rushing in he snatches the animal by the 
back or neck, soon making short work of it. 
Occasionally on such tramps a-field you may 
come across a coon or a nest of them then you 
will want to use more care in having your 
dog handle them right. If the coon goes 
up a tree, shoot him or climb up and knock 
him out, if the dog is any good he should 
then kill the coon. If the coon goes in his 
den, in a stump or log, pry this open and let 


HE Walker House Trophy, presented by Mr. 
George Wright to the winning team of the 
Toronto -Indoor Civilian Rifle League, was won 

by the Irish Rifle Association Ist. Team. Shooting 
consistently well throughout the season, they came 
through with an unbeaten record, their average score 
per man being 34.19 points. For a junior team, the 
Irish 2nd. did remarkably well, and averaged 33.08 
oints per man for the season. The final scores showed 
‘our competitors tied for the Maguire Cup, donated 
for the individual championship of Toronto. The best 
eight scores of each member of the various teams shoot- 
ing in the League were taken to decide the winner of 
this trophy, and the following finished with 279 points 
out of a possible 280—Major Elliott, Irish Ist, J 
Sharpe, Irish Ist, G. Lawrence, Exhibition R.C., ané 
J. W. Smith, Irish 2nd. The shoot off was eventually 
won by the last named, after an exciting contest. 
Whilst plans for the prospective trip of the Toronto 
Irish-Canadians are still under consideration there is 
an element of doubt as to the advisability of under- 
taking the project, owing to unforeseen difficulties 
connected with the Ross rifle. _If the Bisley conditions 
call for the sole use of the Enfield rifle, the Canadians 
would be seriously handicapped, and would hardly 
show to advantage unless permitted to use their Ross 
rifles to which they are accustomed. However, should 
the Bisley project be abandoned, the Irish Rifle As- 
sociation will be able to concentrate their efforts to 
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Irish Rifle Association ; 
Notes on Rifle Shooting from Toronto 
J. W. SmitH 


your dog draw Mr. Coon out, if there are any 
young ones in the nest don’t let your dog go 
for these, but gather them up securely, take 
them home and you will have a summer’s” 
fun raising them. By late fall the pelts will 
realize considerable money or probably you — 
will keep the fur to trim your wife’s or daugh- _ 
ter’s coat. ee 
There is nothing which will maintain the — 
spirit and grit of a terrier like entering 
it on such game. Start your puppies on rats. — 
This isthe natural work of the terrier, digging 
into the ground developes his legs giving 
proper muscle, bone and feet. Fighting the 
animal gives him the proper fire. How often 
you see terriers, high class ones hred and 
maintained in large kennels for show or — 
city use, that lack this most important 
terrier characteristic, fire and courage. 


the annual shoots of the D.R.A. and O.R.A., which are 
to be resumed this year. There is some likelihood that 
the Government will renew the concession of a free 
issue of rifles and ammunition to civilian rifle clubs 
which are properly organized and gazetted by the 
Militia Department. This will act as a great in- 
centive to the sport of rifle shooting, and conditions 
would soon revert to those of pre-war days. 


This Association is now probably the largest and 
strongest organization of its kind in Canada, and the 
prospects are bright for a successful season this summer. 
‘The membership, which has increased by 19 new mem- 
bers during the winter, includes on its roll many names ES 
famous in the annals of rifle Sh aane: The a at >> 
Long Branch are being overhauled, and should be ry 
ready for practice on the first Saturday in May for the Bok 
200, 500 and 600 yd. ranges, and at a later date, the 
800, and 1000 yd. ranges will be opened up. 3 

At the 8th Annual General Meeting held on March 
28th, the treasurer’s report showed a very favorable 
condition of affairs. ‘The following officers,were elected 
for the coming year:—President, David Spence; 
Captain, A. Emo; Lieutenant, S. Dean; Treasurer, 
W. J. Bennett; Secretary, J. W. Smith, (257 Daven- — 
aoe Road); Council, Major Elliott, R. W. Murray, 

. E, Fitzgerald, J. Hillis, and G. W. Bull. Rifle en- 
thusiasts who wish to join this Association, should 
ecretary. 


communicate with the 


- ore cd 
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nv 9. O. S. 
TANGO 


It’s a wizard for casting. You can 
put it in the exact spot where the big 
fellows hide, among the weeds and in shallow 
waters. Swims on Surface with a lifelike swim- 
ming motion. At will you send it wiggling below. 
Thousands of professionals, amateurs, women and children 
are making record catches of all kinds of game fish, trolling or casting 
with all models of my 


Rush Tango Minnow 


Registered Trade Mark 


—the liveliest baits that float. They wiggle, dive and swim like a 
minnow in action. The Tangoes get the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, 
Pike, Muscallunge, Lake Trout and Brook cesta 
Trout. : r 
At your dealer’s or sent direct post paid 
—stamps or Money Order. “‘Regular,’’ 
“Junior,” “Weedless Midget,” and $1 00 
*S.0.S.Tango” Models, each......... ° 


All models patented and guaranteed. 
Set of four assorted colors and models $4.00 


J.K. RUSH - “syractsi; Ny” 


® 


Dealers: Send today for samples of my 
newest, fast selling model and m gene- 
rous selling plan and beautiful Counter 
Display. } 


JOE WELSH 


® LEADERSs 
Cast DERFECTLY 


== 
Ew - 


% a8 {Oriental Wigaler $122 if 


ittle Egypt Wiggler 75*./’7 
kidder 75% Pork Rind Sips 35¢jar. 


“You certainly 
know how to make 
Leaders. Send me 
some more—I gave 
the last ones you 
sent, to my friends} 
for Christmas.”— 
wrote Clay D. Man- 
ville, Pittsburg, Pa. 


KEEP-EM-ALIVE 


FISH STRINGER 


NOW 


PAT. U.S. and CANADA : Keep Your 
Made of Steel Spring Wire, / f EY) Catch Alive 
Riots 4 / and Fresh 
Until Ready 


to Use 


Fishing 


You’ve Been 
Waiting For It 
a Long While— 


Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 
Darning Needle 


Get One Quick— 


The Best Buy 
in Tackle Today 


WATKINS MFG. COMPANY HOWEL L MICH. 


PRINCE GEORGE 


TORONTO - - CANADA Devil and: hae 
Magnificiently Furnished. ; DASADENA CALIFORNIA No ee ad 
Soe Te pty ae ea tr EXCLUSIVE AGENT ||| Leader: Dwe sizes 


European Plan. American Plan. for Bass and Trout. |. 


~US.e>4 CANADA~ 
SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, Proprietor = 


EASTERN CANADA TRAP ASS'N 


A GOOD START, 


AWAY TO 


Seeretary George II. Cashmore reports that, up to 
April 2nd, no less than ten Gun Clubs have affiliated 
with the newly formed Eastern Canada Trapshooting 
Association. The affiliation fee is five dollars per 
year and all Active Gun Clubs in Eastern Canada are 
urged to join the new organization. The affiliated 
clubs are:— 

St. Hubert Gun Club. Ottawa; Thousand Island 
Gun Club, Gananoque; Peterborough Gun Club, Peter- 
borough; Balmy Beach Gun Club, Toronto; Manor 
Gun Club, Clarkson; Toronto Gun Club, Toronto; 
Canadian Indians, Canada; Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion; Toronto; St. Thomas Gun Club, St. Thomas; 
Hamilton Gun Club, Hamilton. 

The following applications for Registered Tourna- 
ments have been approved by the Association:— 

April 21.—St. Hubert Gun Club, Ottawa, O. T. 
Ring, Sec’y. 

May 24.—Manor Gun Club, Clarkson, W.H. Good- 
echam, Sec’y. 

* May 26.—Thousand Island Gun Club, Gananoque, 
i. P. Wright, Sec’y. 

June 2, 3, 4,—St. Thomas Gun Club, St. Thomas. 
W. J. McCance, Sec’y. 

June 12, 13. 14—Toronto Gun Club to hold the 
Jeastern Canada Championship at Voronto, C. Clarke, 
Sec y- 

June 30, July 1, 2—Canadian Indians. 
the- Lake, Geo. H. Cashmore, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26, 27, 28, 29.—Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, W. H. Gooderham, Sec’y. 

It is the intention of the Association to compile the 
averages of shooters competing at registered tourna- 
ments in Eastern Canada and publish results monthly. 
This feature will commence June 1. Any Eastern 
Canada Clubs desirous of becoming identified with the 
&.C.T.A. can get full particulars from George H 
Cashmore, 27 Elmer Avenue, Toronto 


COAST TRAPSHOOTERS START GOMPETITION 
TO THIN OUT CROWS. 


Niagara-on- 


Vancouver. B.C., April 2— Following a conference 
of Bellingham, Wash,. and Vancouver, B.C., trapshoot- 
ers, it waS announced that a series of three crow shoots 
will be held during this month, in which ten represent- 
atives of each of the gun clubs will participate for a 
championship trophy. : 

An organized crow shoot is something new to this 
section of the country, but when the United States is 
making every effort to exterminate the crow, which 1s 
proving a menace throughout the country, it is expected 
that an organized effort w.ll be made along similar 
lines in Canada. _ 

The team shooting the greater number of crows in 
the three shoots will be awarded the trophy, while 
the losers will pay the expenses for the shoot 


REFEREE IN TRAPHOUSE 


fhere will be two innovati@Ms at the New York 
State shoot, which will be watched with a great deal 
of interest, besides a program that is something 
different than the ‘program usually offered in 
State tournaments. It is a program that will interest 
every shooter, no matter what State he lives in; no 
matter how poor a shooter he is. There is a chance 
for everyone winning something. 

The referee will be in the traphouse, alongside of the 
bey who puts the targets in the trap. He will call 
“dead” or “lost” from there. He will make his decis- 
ions into a magnifier, like those used in railroad ter- 
minals. and the decisions will be conveyed to the 
shooters and scorer through a megaphone at the end of 
the shooting stand. A judge will see that the-shooters 
obey AG rules and that the scorer marks the figures 
correctly. 

Che other innovation is a score board invented by 


B. F. Eldred, a New York shooter, on which the figures 

are marked from the rear, and which is yisible from the 

front and back and does not interfere with the view of 

the spectators— National Sports Syndicate. 
* pamasest a 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL SHOOT. 


The city fathers have granted permission to the St 

Thomas Gun Club to establish its new shooting grounds — 
at the beautiful Pinafore Park and it would not be 
surprising to see city parks thrown open in a similar 
movement at Chatham, Ridgetown, Leamington, — 
Kingsville, Windsor, Rodney, Essex, Dutton, Galt, 
Kitchener, Dresden, Tillsonburg, Brantford and Port 
Stanley. The installation of the new club houses 
and traps will be completed in time for the Grand ok 2 
International clay bird tournament. - Ss 
The Grand International Tournament dates as 
announced by Secretary W. J. McCance are June 2, 
and 4. The dates allotted make this event the first — 
big attraction of the 1919 campaign in Canada. The 
best program ever offered will be published shortly. 
with more cash added in all the events. ae 


TORONTO GUN CLUB - 


The Toronto Gun Club held their weekly shoot — 
at Lakeview Park on Saturday. Hulme for the third © 
time on the Hutchison Trophy, with 44 birds to his 
credit. C.Richardson won the Vivian Trophy, with 34 
birds, and in the Class C shoot for the winner, with 27 
birds. 7 


.THE CREEKSIDE CLUB SHOOT i 


was first in the paneer W. Curzon second, and H. — 
Peterman third. E. Robertson won the spoon. ib 

At the regular weekly shoot of the Creekside Gun _ 
Club held on Saturday, March 29, many good scores © 
were made. H. Peterman won the weekly spoon. 

At the regular weekly shoot of the Creekside Gun — 
Club, held on Saturday afternoon, April 5th, Ned — 
Elliott won the spoon, hitting 60 out of a possible total — 
of 75. 7 + nae 


HAMILTON GUN CLUB. 


The last event of the handicap drew a large attend- 
ance at the Hamilton Gun Club on Saturday afternoon. 
A strong westerly wind made the birds take unusual 
curves, but in spite of this some good scores were made- 

In “‘A”’ class, A. Bates broke 24 in the day’s event — 
and won the trophy, with a total of 141, H. Lennox — 
was a close runner up with 139, while T. W. Barnes — 
finished in third place with 137. This event proved 
of great interest, as the winner was forced to go the — 
limit in order to retain the slight lead he gained atthe 
last shoot, as H. Lennox has been right at his heels s 
all the way. The club spoon was also won by A. Bates — 
in this class. ae 

J. Gomph came to the front and won the trophy in ~ 
“B” class with a total of 128. _G. Stroud, who finished 
second with 123, had been leading in this class, but was” 
rather unfortunate in breaking only 15 for this event, 
while later in the afternoon he broke 24 out of 25. J. 
Gomph turned in the good score of 21, which gave him 
the lead of 5 birds. Milton Carr was up closein third — 

osition with 122. J. Gardiner took home the spoon — 
in this class by making 24, one of the best scores of th 
afternoon Pritt, 

W. W. Livingstone, who has had a very consistent 
score all through the handicap race, pulled down the ~ 
trophy in “*C” class with a total of 113. G. Brown 
finished in second place, just one bird behind the 
winner. These two men have been struggling for 
first place all through the contest. The honors of 
third position go to A Smith, who finished with a 


- 
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| 
Every Red-blooded Man 


Should Read This Book 


\ STORY of “fishing in boyhood days” 
\\ illustrated by Briggs, famous car- 
toonist. A story that will take you 
back to the times when “you and 
dad” hiked off for a days fishing. 
In addition it contains many prac- 
tical talks and hints on the “ang- 
ling sport today.” 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


In this book is shown a 
complete line of qual- 
ity tackle and baits— 
the kind that land 
the “big ones”’—also 
the South Bend 
Anti - Back - Lash 
Reel, the_ reel 
that needs no 
thumbing. 


\\\ ; 2 . Fill out coupon and mail today. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 


8285 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


Send me 4th revised edition of 
“The Days of Real Sport.” 


TRADE MARK 


Back Lash 
Snarls Stopped 


Made possible by the use of 


Gem Reel Winder 


Gives kite wind to line. 
Works automatically, no 
gears to get outof order. 
Attached to. any ordinary 
rod very easily. 


$1.50 each in U.S.A. 


If your dealer doesn’t car- 
ry send money order te 


GEM REEL WINDER CO. 
401-131 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


of the HOOK is the reason. Hook releases when fish strikes 
and suddenstop when hook reaches end ofslotsetsthe hook 
= . firmly into jaw. Darts and 
dives just like a real fish. 
‘atches more than any 
other spoon or wooden 
~ minnow. Great oneal 
fish such as Black cy” Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal- 
Pe Cod: Tarpon, etc. Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 
Knowles Automatic Striker or we will send it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 
Catalog free, Finishes: SILVER----SILVER AND, COPPER---BRASS. 
ngth SBN BY 284" 3% 5% 


35c 7Sc 


HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER SOLVENT 
No. 9 


(Trade Mark Registered) 

A liquid not made with acids; thoroughly 
removes the residue of any high power 
powder. including black powder—prevents 
rusting in any _climate—removes metal 
fouling and leading. Nitro Powder Sol- 
vent has been put to the test at National 

ifle Ranges; used by U. S. Riflemen; 
endorsed by prominent sportsmen: never 
fails to do all claimed for it Sold by 
dealers in guns and at Hardware dealers. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314 N. STH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COLLAPSIBLE 
MINNOW-TRAP 


=. —— A Proven Success 


~! 
"One of the best anglers tricks” 
< Produced in many seasons”. New Yorn 
Superior to anything of-the kind 
5 we have ever'seen™ ... PHILADELPHIA 
it cartainly catches the minnows and its 
: compactness ts an excellent*feature” TorRonro - 
MADE OF CELLULOID-UNBREAKABLE AND INVISIBLE 


IN WATER . THE ONLY COLLAPSIBLE TRAP on THE MARKET 


$300 Remit neyOrder oni. <= 
a Se 


79 ©.ADELAIDE ST. TORONTO-CAN SE Foroco 
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score of 104. The day proved to be eat one for 
W. W. Livingstone, as he also won the club spoon. 

E. Sturt endeavored to take the challenge medal 
from M. E Goodale, but found the going too hard. 
Goodale put on the tidy score of 23, while the best 
Sturt could do was 21. _E. Harris now has a challenge 
and will try to make M. E. Goodale take the count at 
the next shoot. 4 

For high’ average for the day H. Lennox and G. 
Beattie tied with 64 out of 75, and the honors of second 

” position were also divided by J. Gomph, who got 82 out 
of 100, and A. Bates, who broke 41 of his 50. E. Sturt 
was next with 61 out of 75. 


JORDAN GUN CLUB 


The annual merchandise shoot of the Jordan Gun 
Club was held on Saturday, March 22nd, and was a 
huge success. Fine weather brought out a large 
crowd to compete for the prizes, but on account of the 
handicap system which was used, the scores were 
rather below the average. 1 

Mr. George Gunn, local manager of the Dominion 
Canners, who has always been a warm friend of the 
Gun Club, donated 16 splendid prizes and was warmly 
thanked at the conclusion of the day’s shooting by the 
Gun Club members for his generosity. 4 
2 Several St. Catharines shooters were present, includ- 

ing Mr. H. Elliott, who has just returned from the 
great war, and judging-from the way he busted the 
clays, he must have been mighty handy in “‘strafing”’ 
the flying Huns. 


BALMY BEACH GUN CLUB. 


On Saturday afternoon, April 5th, Balmy Beach Gun 
Club held their first registered tournament of the year 
on their grounds at Eastern avenue. H, W. Cooey of 
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Toronto won the American Trapshootii 
trophy for high average on the 150 targets, 
139, and also the Winchester auto rifle for high gt 
Class A. H. Newlands of Galt, won the Marl 
for high gunin Class B. Be ey zi 


Ai the weekly shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun 
on their grounds on Eastern ayenue C. Newton was — 
high in the club event, while Jos. Jennings was best 
in the special handicap event. W. H. Cutler wai 
winner of the McGaw. re 


PETERBORO’ GUN CLUB RE-ORGANIZED. ~ 
; : ae 


A most enthusiastic meeting of the Peterboroug 
Gun Club was held March 21, for the purpose of 
re-organizing after -the last few years of inactivi' 
on account of the war and absence of the members. 
After the election of officers a committee was formed 
for the purpose of making all necessary repairs to the 
club house and getting the grounds in condition for 
the first shoot of the season, to be held in the ne: 
future. The club will this year be affiliated with the 
American Trap Shooting Association. , 

The following officers were elected for the ensui 

ear: ‘ » 

President—C, G. Graham. 

Vice-President—S. Coon. 

Captain—H. Cook. ; 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. Wood. Pi 

Grounds Committee—L. Hall, C. Mills, H. Routly 

Shooting will be held regularly during the summer 
months on the first, third and fourth Fridays in each 
month, commencing the first Friday in May. Several 
trophies will be offered for competition, particulars 
of which will be arranged later. 8 
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ecnuine Diamonds 


WW 


$1, $2,$3, Weekly 


Save money on your Diamonds 
by buying from us. We are 
Diamond Imperters. Terms, 
$1, $2 er $3 Weekly. We 
guarantee you every advantage 
in Price and Quality. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, it is free. 


We send Diamonds te any part of Canada forinspection 
at our expense. Paymenis may be made Weekly or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 
15 Toronto Arcade - ~ Toronte, Canada 
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gaa 3 
eo Eels, Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 
Catch Fish numbers, with the New, Folding, 
9 Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
eatches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Strong and dur- 
able. Madeinall sizes. Write for descriptive Price List, and 
_ our Free Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
offish. J.F.Gregory, 3308 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Moth in Furs, Blankets, Car- 
pets, Woollens, etc., means 
ruination. Keating’s Powder 
aretualty prevents moths. It 
oes no harm to the most deli- 
cate fabric. 


LIGHTING 
“Akron’' 400 Candle-Power Lan fi] 
PEER term makes and burns its owr fA 
Ihr | gas from common gasoline 
Brighter than electricity. Carr) 
it anywhere. Wind proof. Depen 
dable, cheap, cafe, guaranteed 


COOCKINGE 
M, Hardy Cook Stove. Use it in 
doorsor outside. Sizzling hotin 


y anywhere, anytime. Strong, 
reliable, inexpensive, guaranteed. 
Write for special prices and catalog. 


AKRON CAS LAMP CO, {2,635 "2. 


Ceebynite 


Compass 


$3.00 at Dealers 
or Postpaid 


Gold Filled 
$6.50 


If dealer can’t supply you don’t take substitute. Or- 

der direct from us, Folder on Taylor-made Compasses 

on Tequest, 

Zaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHETHER a fishing 
trip, a camping party, 
an automobile trek- 
king tour or a single 
sporting goods need 
---put it up to © 
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‘The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World” 


Mail Order Inquiries Promptly Answered 


Abercombie & Fitch Co. 


Ezra H. Fitch, President i=) 
Madison Ave. and 45th Street 


New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard’ 
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_ May we send you. 
_ this guide book? 


An illustrated guide to points 
of interest in and around Buffalo, 
including Niaggra Falls. Free 
On request. 

When in Buffalo, stop at the 
Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. Quietly 
situated, yet convenient to 
theatre, shopping and business 
districts and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. First-class garage. 


European plan. Fire- 
| proof, modern: Un- 


HOTEL TULLER “Toman outside rors 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN On Empire Tours. 


Road map and 


7 running directions 
Offers eee 


Special inducements to Out-of-Town | Cc. A. MINER 
Guests. Managing Director 


. North St. at 
$1.50 up, single, $3.00 up, double, 


Delaware Ave. 
600 OUTSIDE ‘ROOMS | 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET | 


Two Fleors—Agents' Sample Rooms | 
New Unique CafesandExcellent Entertainment 


\ ou | EE BUPEALO 


Well, who doesn’t? When you come to 
Toronto stop at a house whose diningroom 
service is famous from coast to coast for 
good eating, quick, courteous service and 
reasonable prices. Our diningroom is our 
: pee OL Ie hobby as well as an important part of our 
< ait a wigien. . business. We have a pride init and our 
AR a constant effort is to keep on increasing its 
fame. And every other department is 
right in line—large, bright bedrooms, 
beautiful tiled bathrooms, luxurious furn- 
ishings, and everything else the most 
fastidious traveler can require for comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


One minute’s walk from the Union Station 
brings you to 


The Walker House 


Toronto’s Famous Hotel 
Geo. Wright & Co., Proprietors 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This vast new land of promise is one degree 
South of Winnipeg, and is big enough to include 
the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery, NORTHERN 


ONTARIO contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had in some 
districts at 50 cents per acre, and in others FREE. 


Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a spider's 
web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 


For free descriptice literature, write 
H. A. MACDONELL, Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings, TORONTO, CANADA 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines. 


ASSEMBLE YOUR TACKLE IN A 


TAK-IT-ALL CASE 


HIS one was not made for some other purpose and then con- 
verted for tackle—it was made for tackle. You will value 
it because it is light and can carry your complete equipment 
—all in its separate compartments, with a plush-lined com- 
partment for reels. 


The all-wool construction eliminates noise aud rust. 
Furnished in mahogany, black walnut or fumed ofd English 
or golden oak. ‘Three sizes as— 


No. 1, 12in. length, 8in. high, 8in. deep. Price ae 


No.2, °4334in? 2 Sins 5: Sine >, a A 
Noi 3; lone oy) AOI i5y 91M —i55 » 14:75 


PHILLIPS & McLEAN, Wallaceburg, Ontario 


absolute TRADE MARK REGISTERED back of 


guarantee COATED LINEN It.” 


““  OLLARS 


makers.” 
Have shown the greatest improvements of any collars offered to the trade since 1879. ‘The slit 
over the re-inforced button-hole, prevents the button pressing on the neck, and allows freedom 
in adjusting tie. The Flexible Tabs prevent breaking at the front fold. Worn by sportsmen, 
automobile owners, merchants, mechanics, railway employees, and in fact,by everybody. Sold 
by the best dealers in every city. MADE IN CANADA, by 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. - - - - HAMILTON, CANADA 


es KANT RACK we stana 


Dent’s Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty.with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored 


urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and 
debilitating diseases. _ You will notice the difference after afew doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. The Dent Medicine Company, 
Toronto, Canada and Newburgh, N.Y. A practical treatise on dogs 
and their training, 160 pp. fully illustrated mailed for 10c to all customers. 


EXCHANGE DEPT. 


FOR SALE, WANT AND 


* 


Advertisements will be 
inserted in this’Department 
at 4c. a word. Send re- 
mittance with order. Copy 
should not be later than 
the 10th of the month. 


—— 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE old-time and modern Fire- 
arms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 
Madison Avenue, New York. 8 12T 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WIIL.D ANIMALS—Correspondence solicited with 
Parties interested in Fox Ranching or.in purchasing or 
selling stock. Blake Vanatter, Georgetown, Ont. J.t.f 


a Se 

Drs. Hisey and Greenwood, Breeders of Silver Cross 
and Black Foxes. Registered and Pedigreed New Zealand 
Red Rabbits. A fine lot of youngsters for immediate 
shipment all Pedigreed. Also Guinea Pigs. 523 S. 
Harrison St., Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 5-2T 


WANTED—Five pair 1919 bear cubs, the smaller the 
better. Will furnish crates, pay express and $20:00 a 
pair. Can also use fox and wolf pups, and live owls and 


geese. Portage Wild Animal Co., Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 4-2T 


BOATS AND LAUNCHES 


Second hand boats and motors clearing large stock at 
very attractive prices. Ditchburn Pleasure Boats, Ltd., 
Gravenhurst, Muskoka, Ont. 5 


o-2 


FOR SALE—19’ runabout equipped with 6-8 H.P. 2 
eylinder St. Lawrence engine under hatch, automobile 
wheel controls, guaranteed first class running order, used 
two seasons, price on cars $290.00. Box 100. Rod and 
Gun, Woodstock, Ont. 5-1T 


FOR SALE—At Port Rowan, 22 ft. launch; 2 Cylin- 
der; 2 cycle: fine condition; $180.00.«0Apply GC. GC. 
Wheeler, Paris, Ont. 5-IT 


DOGS. 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS.—Have fer Sale_ Trained Hounds, for Fox, and 
Cat, Wolf and Deer, Coon and Oppossum and Skunk, 
Squirrels and Rabbits, good as live. Fine lot of young 
dogs. Trained degs sent on 15 days trial. 10 cents 
for illustrated catalog. 5-T.F. 


FOR SALE.—Splendid Liewellin, English, Irish, Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamp for 
description. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


“FIELD AND SHOW DOG’’ 

With All Breed Directory Combined. 

Special Department on all breeds, especially Airedale 
terriers each month. The best and most popular 
Kennel advertising medium in America. 

Issued monthly; Price $1.00 year, sample copy 15c. 
Published by JOHN A. WHITE & SON, 

739 W. Federal St, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


WANTED—A Retriever, must be well trained,§Chesa- 
peake Bay or Spaniel. J. W. Groves, 40 York St.,/Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Sy a 5-1T 


FOR SALE—Fox hound pups, both sexes. g Apply to 
Box 163, Forest, Ont. 5-1T 


BOOK ON 4 


DOG DISEASE 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


Pure bred Fox and Deer hound pups for sale, bred from 


No. 1 hunting stock, 10 weeks old. 
Wooler, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed, Tennesee, Red Bone Coon 
hound, 5 years old. H. C. Fraser, Woodstock, Ont. 5-11 


Write W. A. Mitchell, 
5-1T 


St. Catherines Hunt Club are offering for sale a litter 
of Fox Hound puppies, bred from as good a dog and bitch 
as ever went into the north woods. Price $5.00 each while 
they last. Apply Charles Taylor, Secretary of the St. 
Catharines Hunt Club, St. Catharines, Ont. 5-11 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, 
KY., offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opposum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale terriers, All dogs shipped on trial. 
purchaser to judge the quality, satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. - 
instructive, and interesting catalogue 
stamps or coin, 5-TF 


uppies 
mo S. 
S15 


Dogs Wanted—Trained foxhound or foxhound 
at reasonable prices. Give full particulars to 
Markell, Wales, Ont. 


ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


FOR SALE—Marine Engines, two cycle, two, three and 
four cylinder, also 2 cylinder 4 cycle. All new. Write for 
further particulars stating horse power required, to Box L 
ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TF 


FOR SALE—23 ft. Semi-speed launch, beam 4 feet 
3 inches, finished ready for engine. This is a new launch, 
now ready for delivery. For further Vappede 2. etc.. 
write Box F. ROD AND GUN, Woodstock, Ont. TE 


Row boat Outboard motors and others cheap; also 
reverse gears, rear starters, magnetos, etc. Send for list. 
Guarantee Motor Co., Hamilton, Canada. 10-TF 


. = 


FISHING TACKLE 


WANTED—Fishing rod and other tackle by Hardy 
Bros. H. W.S. Box 222, Brownsburg, Que. 4-21 


——- 
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GUNS 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS—Send 2c stamp for 
complete list of second hand and shop-worn firearms. 


Everything guaranteed. Tell us what you want in first - 


letter. Wm. 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Reliable.” 


R. Burkhard (Established in 1855) 


GUN REPAIRING 


W. A. Brock | 
We make a specialty of Fine Gun Work, | 
Restocking, Barrel Boring, Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel Browning, etc. 


All work guaranteed. 

ste ie eel A SNAP IN A 
NEW STANDARD MARLIN TRAP GUN: 12 

age, 30 in. barrel, bored especially for trap use. 
Selected English walnut stock and forearm, beauti- 
fully polished and checkered. i ; 
& It’s the best trap gun made for the man who 
likes a{ hammer gun.% @ Only $50.00. 


BROCK’S 


The Sporting Goods Store of London, Ont. 


Sixty-eight page highly illustrated. 
or ten cents in 


“The Original and Old 
12-TF 


2 ee 
“+ 


‘a 


5: 
¥ 
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BULLETS any calibre, 
Rule and Revolver repairs. Reloading, guns bought and 
sold. What have you to swap? W.H. Lowe, Gunsmith 
_ New Liskeard, Ont. 5-1T 


WANTED—Remington 32 or 35 trombone action rifle 
and_for sale or oe syinebesen carbine 32 special 
in first class condition. C. Lippit, Petrolia,;~Ont. 5-11 


Bi 
iowders with copper jacketed bullets. 


any temper. Expert Gun, 


game Fnanunaler loaded to order. Progressive 
Henry Bros. 616 


Cordova, St., East., Vancouver, B.C. 5-6T 


FOR. SALE—Double-barrel  shot-gun, hammerless 
“Tobin”, shooting eal guaranteed, perfect condition; 
= $50.00. Address H. D. Atkinson, Box 159, , Campbell 
= 5 -1T 


ROOTS AND HERBS 


GOLDEN Seal and 60 Other Plants used in making 
medicine, dyes, perfumes, etc. How to gather, high war 
prices, and address of Buyers~ Book, postpaid, only 20c. 
Get yours today. Ginseng Co., West Milan, N.H. &0-2T 


SPECIALS 


POR SALE—The best island for a duck shooter in 
Rice Lake, ten acres, one cleared, new one room shanty, 
one hundred cords standing woods, good fishing and trap- 
ping. Bonnycastle Dale, Gore’s Landing, Ont. 5-1T 


How to make and where to 
O. Twitchell, 
5-2T 


SOUVENIRS, novelties: 
sell. Book and one novelty only 30c. 
West Milan, New Hampshire. 


FISHERMEN :—Catch fish while they are intoxicated, 
Japanese Fish Decoyer does it, dime brings the formula. 
J. W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vt. Dept. 76 5-1T 


_ TROUT FISHERY and Farm to sell or to rent, cottage 
in connection orlimited amount of fishing by the pound 
John Gibson, Cataract, Ont. Phone, Caledon 011-11 5-11 


FOR SALE—Set of Electric automobile lamps, two side 
and one tail. Never been used. Box L, ROD AND GUN 
Woodstock, Ontario. TF 


MARRY IF LONELY; for Tesu ts try me; best and 
most successful “‘Home Maker’; huudreds rich) wish 
marriage soon; strictly confidential; most reliable; years 
of experience; ‘descriptions free. “The Successful Club”, 
Box 556, Oakland, Calif. aal dy 


PHOTOGRAPHS—Real prints of Show Life; Points 
of Interest in the U.S.; Bathing Girls. Send 25¢ for 
sample proof sheet contair ig assortment of bathing 
pirls. Amount returned wth first order. Frank H 
Trafton, Box 726c, Houston, Texas. 


itre 1 i 

ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, (oiiisi,\“dsnarutt, thew! 
a charac: 
ept. 


matism, piles, cured vu. 


Write for particulars. 
eet Remedy, Co, 


R. G., Hot Springs, Ark., 


ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 


1477 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


FOR SALE—Moose Head, fine specimen excellent con- 
eon Apply Box L., ROD AND GUN. Woot 
ot 


Artificial eyes and skulls for Taxidermists and Furriers. 
ner Spanner & Co., 26 Elm St., Toronto. We buy raw 


THE THREE VETS 


(Bill Potts, Walter Potts and Windy Carr) 


Mountain Guides and Outfitters 


ForjHunting, Fishing and Exploring Parties. 
MORLEY - - ALTA. 


FREE! 
Thermos Bottle 


Keeps Hot 24 Hours 


Keeps Cold 72 Hours 


Thermos make hunters, 
fishermen and campers inde- 
pendent of stated meal hours. 
Hot coffee, tea or soup, or iced 
drinks can be prepared when 
convenient and kept hot or 
cold for the morning start, the 
all day tramp or long hours 
with the rod and gun. Thermos 
give heat without fire and cold 
without ice. Thermos keeps 
liquid steaming hot for 24 
hours or ice cold for three 
days. 


FOR § SIX NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


we will send a Thermos Bottle all charges paid. 
. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
ROD AND GUN - WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


It Glides 
It Floats 
it Scoots 


“SCHONIES. 
~~ SKOTER 


THE BAIT 
THAT “THINKS” 
ITSELF A FISH 


Any way you look at it it is a good bait. 


Those GROOVES make it a MINNOW,—the only bait 
that really swims. 
that smooth, gliding motion which makers have tried to get. 


No athletics—but actual, minnow swim; 


Each It reels in easily. Give it a jerk—it scoots and pauses, like 

Sida a fool minnow out of ‘‘danger.”’ 
and Yet it’s one of the roughest little devils on big fish you ever 
top _ saw. It has taken 3 ft. pickerel. If the bass or pike are there 
view it will get them. You can bank on that—even in August. Get 
ar ready now. If not at dealer’s send 75 cents. Pick a “* Rainbow, 
Jr.,”” for day, or ‘‘Red Head, Jr.,’’ for dawn and dusk casting, or, 


if you wish, large size (1 oz. ) in either finish. 


J. R. SCHOONMAKER, DESK B, KALAMAZOO, MICH., U.S.A. 


DEALERS, KINDLY WRITE JOBBERS NOW FOR SKOOTERS. 


pg an a ee 
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NEW GOODS IN STOCK 


280 COPPER TUBE ROSS CARTRIDGES 
256 NEWTON CARTRIDGES 


We Expect During the Next Few Weeks, SAVAGE RIFLES, 
all calibres, REMINGTON RIFLES, Model 12A, .22 calibre. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


FOR YOUR SPRING OUTING Provide Yourself with 
PIKE EQUIPMENT We are Heals for the 


ortsman’s Every Need 


=D) PIKE Ge 


123 Kine Sr. E.. 


TORONTO. 


| Fishermen |. 
| and i= 
like thousands of other men, are 
obliged to wear, for comfort or ap- Campers 


pearance sake, a TOUPEE, you owe 
it to yourself and your friends to 
wear one scientifically made. It 
should fit perfectly, and blend na- 
turally with the hair you still have 
left. Above all, it should be becon 
ing, and in every respect suited tc 


| Quick Relief | 
| From the many 
4 minor accidents | | 
f and bruises you 


jg receive on your! 
4 vacation is afford- | 


_ Se 


your type and to your expression. ’ @ ed by 
4 Minard’s 
\ , T. P EMBER Liniment 


129 YONGE STREET 


Puta Bottle In 
TORONTO 3 


Your Outfit 
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